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THB ATOMIC WEIGHT OF LEAD OF RADIOACTIVE ORIGIN. 

By Tbbodou W RicbaRm Ain» Max E l^stniRKr 
Racchred May 16 1914 

It has been pointed out by tnany of the workers upon radioactivity, 
especiaSy by Boltwood, Ramsay, Rutherford and Pajaas, that the ipost 
PQtICbtsive test ooncenuh^; the recent theory of the degeneration of radio¬ 
active etements is to be found m the determmation of the atomic weights. 
If eadi m-transf^mation involves the loss of an atom of hehum and ndhing 
she which is wfighable, the atomic weight of the product should be just 
has than that of the original substance, because 3 99 is the atomic 
of helitspWf o&edi during the a^transformatimi. Thus, if radium 
b4$ an atomic weight of 225.97,^ its emanation (“mton"’) should have 


m mime weight of 221.98, radium D (vdrich is supposed to involve three 
more is-^trwsformatimis) should ; and radhun G (yet another. 

Dhtranafotona^^ should be 206.03* 

Atffi niaea recently, a further which has been indlependeiiriy 

pKopose^ hy Fs^ans, and by mdseates that smife oj( the piaoss 


perijMh)! table, carre^KgidinK to high atoniic weights, ShohU 
IfejlCh IMMfe Mverid element^ (Uffettmt in atomic weii^ very 

MmtiUh , 33,253 (1912^ 

^ 42a Umh F. godiiy, Chm News, tM^X 3 ); ^ 

^ <nliViiWrOi anhe lUdk>43l«|iitiit8/* Soddrt It, 3 ( 1914 ) 



Hi iJHCWllfei 

— rV* '— -^ntrfV nnilitn 

t»li|ad,ire 

•ad^G^ ^ tMtattepB, tim' 9 ik 4 iam tad otUdr^^tbdioacti^ pioiiucl frita 
taK^fiottl »fftfatiqtn. Tbeoe different substanoee, ttCciQ»dirt| 
to <he ,hy{»0tllealit^em have kieiitical H;>ectra and be itmepaimble * 
chemical tnbana, btH, coming from different sources, they taould hai 
different atomic mights. The themy suppon^^ij^t each a-transfi 
inv^ves a loss of Takace of two, and eata jS-transformation a gain of 
encs of onci The jd-ttaufformatkm involiees no change of weig^. 
imdium B (supposed to have an atomic weight of 210) after two d- an<t^ 
one a-transformations returns again as radium G to the same place ill 
the perid^c system with an atomic weight of only 206. This place is 
that a 3 si||Ded to lead (which some suppose to be primarily radium G) 
only one of the radium series possessed of a long life and not highl]! 


radioactive. I 

The problem is one capable pf a decisive gravimetric test; specimen^ 
of lead, consisting of different mixtures, obtained from different sources^, 
should have different atomic weights. On the generous suggestion 
Dr. Fajans this matter was taken up in the autumn of 1913 at Harvard^ 
In order to glean as much knowledge as was within reach, we have en^ 
deavored to obtain as many different samples of radioactive lead as possibly 
and to determine the atomic weights of the possibly composite element 
by {veciaely comparable methods, so as to discover if any variation might 
exist in the chemical equivalents of the different products. 

It is a pkasute, at the outset, to express our deep gratitude to many 
workers in radioactivity who have furi^ed us with material. Without 
this general cooperation, it would not have been possible for us to ac¬ 
complish anything in so short a time, and we cannot express too highly 
our apimdation. 

In brief, the method of analyris was essentially similar to that used so 
successfully by Baxter and WiWi in their work upon the atomic weight 
of ordinary lead.* The chloride was in each case prepared in a stote of 
great purity by recrystallization in quartz and platinum vessels,* after 
extensive preliminary treatment to eliminate foreign substances. This 


^ Mr Mas E. Z^embert. Dipl Ing„ a pupil of Dr. Fajam, was aent by him and the 
Technuidie Hochachule of Karluruha, with the support of Professor Bredig, to Harvard 
University e^iectaUy for this purpose Sur Williw Ramsay, also, at aboik the same 
tiilli|L had tiri^ on beW of Dr. Soddy that the atdaiic weight of radioactive lead 
dkxMTbe HtaUed in the Wckott Otbhs Memorial La b or ato r y It is ueedkss to say 
tta woa wetamed; indeed, the matter would have ham takeu ur« 

ddeced as betogiug m ta pioposer^ of tlfe theory A ibrlef annouiicemcfit tS/ tk 
work Wfi i)Mule by Dr. Fajsiis at the meeting of the Bunsen tiessljbichaft M 
May Slit, and a brief notice was pubtaied In *'Seiettce'* on Jmt toi4v‘^. f 
* l^sdcter and Wffsen, iVm. Am. Acad , 43, 363 (1907). ^ f 
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dMo<itf» ^ ekedhiSly dried in a desiccator and heated to fueioi^ in a 
atreafc at hydrochloric adk} gas and nitrogen* in the quarts tube of the 
lnriMofowa bottling apparatus which has served in so many gimilftr cases*^ 
The lead chloride was then dissolved in much water* a^ the chlorine 
peea^tated by silver nitrate. Both the weight of silver required and the 
wttight of the precipitate were determined in the usual Harvard fashion. 

As a further <^eck upon the work* control analyses giving the 
atomic weight of ordinary lead were carried out in precisely the same way. 
These yielded essentially the same value as that found by Baxter and 
Wilson* and more recently* by Baxter and Grover in work as yet un¬ 
published. 

The outcome was striking. There can be no question that the radio¬ 
active samples contain another element having an atomic weight so much 
lower than' that of ordinary lead as to admit of no explanation through 
analytical error, and yet so nearly like ordinary lead as not to have been 
separated from it by any of the rather elaborate processes to which we 
had subjected the various samples. 

All the materials used in the work were purified with the care usually 
employed in work of this kind. The silver was made by the precipitation 
of very pure silver nitrate by ammoniinn formate, and fused upon boats 
of the purest lime in hydrogen. The hydrochloric add gas used for fusion 
and predpitation was obtained by dropping pure sulfuric add into chem¬ 
ically pure concentrated hydrochloric add, furnished by a trustworthy 
firm and known to be very pure. It was carefully dried and freed from 
spray by many towers of glass pearls, drenched with sulfuric add. For 
predpitation this acid was dissolved in pure water in a quartz flask. The 
water, and also the nitric add and other substances used in the work, 
were purified according to the methods usually employed at Harvard for 
this purpose. 

The description of the preparation of the various samples of lead de¬ 
mands further elaboration. For the first sample of common lead, used 
as control xnaterial, a commercially pum spedmen of non-radioactive lead 
acetate was three times recrystallized from acetic add solution and the 
chloride was predpitated, after considerable dilution, by pure hydro¬ 
chloric add gas. After the chloride had been many times washed and 
recfystallized from water, its aqueous solution was filtered ^trough a 
Qooch^Munrbe crttdble to eliminate threads of filter paper nnd nther 
lolid imp«trities. The lead chloride was then twice more tectystsHized 
in a platinum didi and dried over potsuttittm hydroxide (Sampde A). 

A second sample of ordinary lead chloride was prepared from the purest 
lead nitrate of oommeroe in a similar manner. This salt was crystaUiEed 
Ibree times in 0 am and twke ih plathMim* and its aqueous was 

^ Rkhafds* **Tlie Psxmday Lecture cl 1911/* Chm, 9 St 



tip jiaWBlipte w. Aim hax n, tMumtt. 

jatdpUAted fay hy^roddctric add gild in a qimtz flask. Tfai sidt 
Iras tlKiritmsN^ ifpbtd Srith many tteOtmeatg oi msb water, ceaxtrihged, 
oM Anally orystatliiied tiitee tiiitts from a solution weakly actdiAed with 
hy^rogien chli^de in a quartz dish (Sample E). 

In order to test the efficiency of crystallization of lead nitrate means 
of freeing this salt from bismuth (tl^ impurity most to be feared in our 
radioactive material), a sample of this salt was mixed with about one- 
tenth of its weif^t of bismuth nitrate. After three recrystallizations only 
a trace of bismuth remained in the crystals, and the fourth removed all 
that trace which could be detected by qualitative means. There is no 
doubt, also, that crystallization of the chloride likewise is a very efficient 
means of purif3ring lead. 

Our Arst sample of radioactive lead was very kindly furnished by Dr. 
Fajans; indeed his generous initiative in this way made it possible for us 
to begin. It was from Colorado camotite and came to us as chloride, con¬ 
taining doubtless traces of iron, bismuth, and other substances. It was, 
in the Arst place, recrystallized eight times from the aqueous solution, 
but even after this treatment was not absolutely white in color, containing 
still a trace of iron. Three more crystallizations from hydrochloric acid 
solution yielded a product of pure whiteness, but because of the slow 
elimination of the impurities, this sample, C, could hardly be considered 
as a Anal product. Therefore, all the remainder of the material was 
dissolved in a great volume of water, acidiAed with nitric acid, and saturated 
with hydrogen sulAde. The carefully washed sulflde was dissolved in nitric 
add, and the nitrate was thrice crystallized (once in platinum) from add 
solution. That part of the sulAde oxidized to sulfate was dissolved in 
ammonium acetate and again predpitated by sulfmeted hydrogen, 
this process being repeated until practically all of the sulAde had been 
converted into nitrate. The puriAed and recrystallized nitrate was pre- 
^itated as chloride by puriAed hydrochloric add gas as before, and the 
product was recrystaUized twice from dilute hydrochloric add, and once 
from pure water in a quartz dish (Sample D). 

A second source of radioactive lead was very kindly provided by Sir 
William Ramsay, consisting of residues from pitchblende mined in Corn¬ 
wall. The brown-gray powder contained ferrous carbonate and many 
Qttajffi sflbstanoes berides lead. This latter element we separated in the^ 
by the solution of the material in nitric add, and predpitation 
sulfuric add (free from lead) with the addition of alcohol. The 
washed by decantation until practically free from iron^ and 
0 mqTvfd in amjo^ium acetate and tartrate. That portion of the 
which refuse^ to dissolve in nitric add was also treated 
wt^ aipilidlim acetate ,tp dissolve any lead which might remain as 
tmllate. This again was piedipitated as sulAde. As before, sulAdfe 
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yrns oonverted into the nitrate, and this salt was treated exactly as in the 
case Sample D. The resulting product was designated Sample F, and 
shnOar material, prepared later from the same substance with somewhat 
grei^ care, was designated as Sample G. 

A sai|ple of radioactive lead from Ceylonese thorianite, furnished 
thi;iqpgh the great kindness of Professor Boltwood, had already undergone 
considerable purification. From 25 kg. of the thorianite (which con- 
about three times as much thorium as uranium), 1100 g. of lead 
nimte had been prepared in a state of considerable purity, and 100 
g. of this precious material were placed at our disposal. In its prepara¬ 
tion, the thorianite had been dissolved in concentrated nitric acid, and 
the neutralized solution had been precipitated, when moderately dilute, 
with hydrogen sulfide. The sulfide, after filtration, was then dis¬ 
solved in hydrochloric acid with the addition of potassium chlorate, 
and the lead chloride twice tecrystallized, converted into nitrate, 
twice more recrystallized, and came to us at this state. We crystallized 
it four times more in a quartz dish and finally converted it into the chloride, 
which was twice recrystallized from acid solution and once from pure 
water. 

A somewhat similar sample, also from Ceylon, came to us through 
the kindne^^.of Mr. Miner, chief chemist of the Welsbach Light Co., of 
Gloucester City, N. J., U. S. A. The source was a kilogram of thorianite. 
This, after solution in dilute nitric acid (the solid residue being separated), 
precipitated with oxalic acid to eliminate the thorium, and the filtrate, 
made alkaline with ammonia, was precipitated with hydrogen sulfide. 
But much of the lead had gone into the oxalate precipitate, so that Mr. 
Miner kindly recovered this also for us, treating the precipitate 
sdr|||m hydroxide and extracting with hot water. From this lye, 
ogen vsulfide precipitated a mixture of sulfides which contained much 
pore lead. These two samples of sulfides we now united, dissolved in 
acid and crystallized four times as nitrate. The product was con¬ 
verted in the usual manner into the chloride and designated Sample M. 
A further product, made from lead oxidized to sulfate by the action of 
.nitric add, gave another sample N. 

' When the work was well advanced, a new sample of Bohemian uranium- 
lead was prepared espedally for us through the kindness of Dr. Fajans 
in the following way: *'Das gerdstete Brz wurde mit ^inern Gemenge 
von HsS 04 und HNOt (zur Oxydation der vorhandenen Sulfide) behandeft, 
und dadurch das Uran in Ldsung gebracht. Der Rfickstand ehthidt 
das Blei als Sulfat, und wurde ihm durch Behandlung mit Aetznatron 



entzogen, durch Ansftuem wieder ausgeBllt^ und mittelsrt Soda in Slarbonat 
verwandelt. Dieses war dann in RNQi aufgeldst und das Nitrat krktal- 
Hsiert worckn. Das Prftparat winde outer Ausschluss der lUdgUddoeit 



ifM4 


mat 


dner Vamtindbdgt^ ditfch Bid todmr I^isrvwieiik gewoitiMsi/* This 
tdtrate (ivych ccM]tidfie4 lead ddA: aiM ixs/ce^ of iron) was fntriSed in 
two different wa3^. One palt was in^dpitated like Sample P twfee as 
sulfide* This was converted into the nitrate* and was three times re- 
crystallized in quarts, being finally turned into the chloddef^ usual 
(Sample I). Another part was recrystaBized only three times as nitrate, 
then turned into diloride, and again recrystallized (Sample K), but ac¬ 
cording to the results of the analyses it appeared to be as pure as the ipost 
carefully treated product* From the lead sulfate which appeared during 
the solution of the sulfide (Sample 1 ), yet another fraction, L, was made. 

Perhaps the most valuable of all our samples (because it came from very 
pure ore) was a small amount of 3.8 g. of lead chloride very kindly given 
us by Professor Boltwood and Dr. Ellen Gleditsch, of Christiania, Nca-way, 
now coBaborating with Professor Boltwood. This product came from the 
analysis of no g. of the purest selected uraninite from North Carolina, 
U. S. A. The material was practicaBy of pure radioactive origin, no 
other lead except that from uraninite itself being included. The sulfides, 
which had been precipitated from an acid solution of the mineral, were 
dissolved in nitric acid and the lead separated as chloride. This was 
crystallized three times from hydrochloric acid solution, and, finaBy, once 
more from aqueous solution in a quartz dish, and was designated sample 
O. 

Another sample, P, was prepared from the filtrates of all the analyses 
of Sample D. Silver (in addition to other riightly electropositive elemei^, 
if present) was removed by slow fractional electrolysis. The residu^ 
electrolyte was repeatedly recrystaBized as chloride. It will be [noticed 
that the atomic weight was essentiaBy imchanged. 

One of the samples provided by Dr. Fajans came originaBy ifhom P|©- 
fessor Giesel, and the other had been prepared with a subsidy from 
Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften. We wish to express our 
grateful thanks to thes^ helpers also. A list of the sources of these varioil^ 
samples may facilitate comparison. 

Sources of Samples of Lead Chloride. 

Sample A. Commercial lead acetate, Germany. 

Sample B. Camotite, Colorado, U. S A (impure) (Fajans) 

Sample C, Camotite, almost pure 

Sample D. Camotite the most carefully purified. 

Sample B. Commercial lead nitrate, America 
Sample P. Pitdthle&de, Cornwall. England (Ramsay) 

Sample G. Pitchblende, the most carefully purified. 

^ Simple H. Tbofteiiite, Ceylon (Boltwood). 

Shmple X. Pitdkl 4 eiiileb JoachimsUial, Bohemia, puceet (Fajans). 

SlHpsple iC. XHtdihlende, pceliminaiy product 
Sam^ L. FitchbAeiide, same as I. 

Fan^M. irhorkmite, Ceylon (Miner). 
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Sm^N. Xhoriaoite, Ut«r fiactioiL 

Swple 0^ XJraninite, North Carolinii, America (Gleditsch). 

^mple P. Extremely careful purification of sample D. 

Sample R* Sample O, further purified 

The consistent method according to which all these samples were ana¬ 
lyzed has already been briefly described but perhaps a few points con- 
cetning the details deserve discussion. 

The desiccator-dried lead chloride was always fused in a current of 
hydrochloric acid gas, as already stated, in order to be sure that the water 
Was expelled as completely as possible. There was reason to expect that 
lead ddoride thus fused should be neither basic nor containing an - impor¬ 
tant amount of dissolved hydrochloric add. In support of this condusion 
we may dte the neutrality of other chlorides thus fused, as determined 
by the alkalimetric testing of the dissolved material.^ It is true, of 
course, that the spedfic nature of each chloride is different, and reasoning 
from analogy is not always safe. 

After the lead chloride had been cooled within the bottling apparatus in 
nitrogen, and this gas had been displaced by air, the fused salt in its 
platinum boat was pushed into a weighing bottle, in which it was weighed 
with great accuracy. It was then slowly dissolved in a large bulk of warm 
water (about 40®) contained in a large Erlenmeyer glass-stoppered pre- 
dpitatiijg flask. We verified the experience of Baxter that no chlorine is 
lost during this process. 

In spite of our precautions, our samples of lead chloride always ex¬ 
hibited on solution in water a small amount (three or four milligrams) of 
white predpitate, which was ^own by its immediate solution in a trace 
of add to be a basic salt. This may have been partly due to alkali dis¬ 
solved flFom the glass. The literature concerning lead chloride suggested 
that it may be somewhat hydrolyzed in aqueous solutions.* If this is the 
case, and the trace of basic precipitate came from this cause, it would of 
course have no effect whatever on the result, provided that it was dis¬ 
solved in a drop of nitric add before adding silver nitrate. On the other 
hand, if the basic salt had been formed during fusion, its presence would 
signify a real loss of chlorine, and the resulting atomic weight of lead 
would be too high. We obtained from ordinary lead essentially the same 
values as those found by Baxter and Wilson (and later by Baxter and 
Grover); therefore the error (if it exists) must apply equally to both sets 
of determinations. Because lack of time prevented our solving the ques¬ 
tion, we strove only for comparative results; our problem was not so much 
to find the true atomic weight of lead, but rather merely to find if the atomic 
Weight of radioactive lead is like tMdt of ordinary lead. The suitable 

* See fo» example Richards and Hdnigschmid, This Journal, 33, 28 (1910), Sitz 
b Akad Wtss Wien, 119 (1910); Chem News, X04, 182, 190 (1911). 

* See for example Abegg's ‘'Handbnch,” III, and part, pp. 648-^53; also p. 65t (*909) 



oMmtimf if my Is aeedM, can be api^lied ai may tis»e, miblaractin^ 
a amiA <)uaiitity fma eedhi of our valtt^ whkb wete obtained uader 
pfsedady rimtlar conditions. Professor Baxter and bis students have 
ptevioiisly met with this difficulty in the oases of both lead ddoride and 
lead btomide and they have been for some time engaged in experiments 
directed towards solving the problem. 

One other correction is involved in three of these analyses. Nos* ax, 
35, and 3$. In these analyses a combustil^e black residue, chiefly carbon, 
of appreciable amount, was left upon dissolving the lead chloride, due 
doubriess to organic matter taken from the Alter paper during puriflcation. 
In each case this was very carefully filtered ofl and weighed on a Neubauer 
crucible, and the weight subtracted from the original weight of lead 
diloride. These three corrections were, respectively, 0.83, 0,66 and 0.30 
milligram. None of the other analyses was entirely free from this carbon¬ 
aceous substance, but the amount was in every other case less than the 
least of those just mentioned and was neglected. Its presence would tend 
to increase very slightly the observed atomic weight detennined from the 
ratio of lead chloride to silver, but would have no appreciable effect on 
that referred to silver chloride. 

The lead chloride which has been thus weighed and dissolved was pre¬ 
cipitated by a weighed amount of silver in the usual way. No unusual 
precautions were necessary, except that we found that when the solutions 
were concentrated, lead chloride is more easily occluded by the silver 
chloride than many other salts. ^ Working, however, with solutions so 
dilute that only i g. of lead chloride was contained in 500 cc, of the solution, 
we were but little troubled from this source. According to Franke* 
the salt must be about 80% dissociated at this dilution. The pcfcipitate 
after several days comes to a definite and consistent end point, imchanged 
by further standing. In order to establish the end point with greater 
exactness, the solubility of the silver chloride was reduced by cooling the 
solution almost to o^ before removing the samples to be tested. As 
ustaal, stiver was added to the very nearly precipitated mixture until 
35 cc« portions of the supernatant Hquid i^wed, in the nephelometer, 
the same cloudiness with excess of added chlmide in oqi^st tube as with 
excess ^ added silver in the other. The amount of si[i& exactly equiv¬ 
alent jh> the chlorine having this been fotmd, an excess of dissolved silver 
.IPi* added id order to precipitate the dissolved silver chloride, and the 
was filtered with the usual precautions on a carefully weighed 
tkioefa'^ldunroe ontdUe with a mat of platinum sponge. The precipitate 
was drisd to edb^ant weight at about 180and then transferred to a 
porodWa ensdbie and fused, in order to dislodge the remaining 
trace ol water. 

^ Thh oonAnm csnarteam ol Bss^ 

* See Abegg*s han d book, Loc cU 
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ht tlse Irst iplace, a number ci preHminAiy anal3rses were made in order 
tp icqiitoe eapinienoe in the method. Of course some of them failed for 
oiMl reason or another, but they yielded important consequences never- 
thikss. They showed that the method in our hands yielded with common 
lead essentially the same results as those obtained by Baxter and Wilson— 
ottr#values averaging about 207.15 for the atomic weight of lead when it 
did not contain radioactive material. They showed, moreover, that 
Ccdorado camotite contained lead (Samples C, D) having an atomic 
weight not far from 206.6 by the same metiiod and that the lead extracted 
from English pitchblende (Sample F) had an atomic weight of about 206.9. 
The preliminary analyses of the radioactive material need not be recounted 
in detail because the chloride was not thoroughly purified and the ana¬ 
lytical procedure was not wholly without fault. The analyses of common 
lead may be briefly recounted. 

In four closely agreeing analyses, 16.2966 g. of fused lead chloride, 
after complete solution, required 12.6458 g. of silver for complete pre¬ 
cipitation. Thus 100 parts of silver are equivalent to j 28.87 parts of 
lead chloride, and if the atomic weight of silver is taken as 107.88, lead 
becomes 207.14. Again in two closely agreeing analyses 8.17662 g. of 
fused lead chloride yielded after due correction, 8.4293 g. of silver chloride. 
Hence, 100 parts of silver chloride correspond to 07.002 parts of lead 
chtofAr, and on the-same basis as before, lead becomes 207.16. The 
nleah between these two results, 207.15, may be taken as the experimental 
value for the atomic weight of ordinary lead as observed under these 
cdttdhions. This result is about halfway between that fotmd by Baxter 
and Wilson and that more recently fotmd by Baxter and Grover, but not 
yet published. Therefore the results indicate that the method had been 
mastered and that it had been giving sufficiently satisfactory results 
throughout. The agreement of our results by the two methods shows that 
no important amount of impurity was occluded by the precipitated silver 
diioride, in agreement with Baxter's outcome. 

Most of the analyses thus summarized were made before the radio¬ 
active lead was attacked. In the last one, made at the very end of the 
work, 5.0089 g. of lead chloride, were fused and dissolved as usual, but 
before precipitation an amount of the nitrate of radium D (kindly sent 
by Dr. Fajans) was added, sufficient to make the radioactivity of the 
mixture correspond approximately to that of Sample D. 
order to discover whether or not the presence of radioactivity produces 
seiiohs'effect upon precipitation. As the atomic weight calculated from 
this iMt result (!f07.i4) was exactly Iflce the average, it is evident that the 
aaatytItlU process is not affected by the mere presence oi radioactivity. 

Dtt tUl now turn to the final results for material obtained from radio- 
ac^^lK3urces. The work was done with great care, and because of the 
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taoMli^ ixmot d at aiL AMf the figttm mMsni ii a g ttoM ifiaal antes ^«re 
ghreM in file table belotf^i Ho aqicfiiBait baviiig been omtted except a siiqte 
aaal^tea ol Santple O, wiricli mts tmdjt betoe it was fully putified, and 
im tbeeefare lejected. Table III oontaina, tbe migiit of silver needied 
for eadbi qieckuen of lead chloride, and Table IV the weight of silver 
cbloride obtained. The last two a)himns'ctf eadi taUe record, the ratios of 


Tabx«s ni.—F inai. Rssults. 
Series i. aAg : PbCli. 


Nttttberef 

•oeljrriA 

Oen^ 

PbCT 

Af. 

Corrected 
wt. of fused 
PbOia 
vacuum. 

Corrected wt. 
Mttivalaiit As 
in vacuum. 


Ratio 

PbCkAs. 

Atomic 

welgbt. 

i6... .. 

D 

X 

3,87082 

3,00984 


1,28606 

206,56 

iS. 

. t > 

X 

5.57331 

4,33300 


1,28625 

206,60 

36. 

. P 

z 

5.49412 

4,27*57 


1,28621 

206,59 

Sum. 

. . .. 


14,93825 

11,61441 

Av. 

1,38618 

306,59 

17. 

. H 

X 

3,88338 

3,01600 


1,28723 

206,81 

19. 

. H 

Y 

4.05550 

3,15061 


1,38732 

306,81 

30. 

. H 

X, Y 

4,05168 

3.14788 


1,28712 

206,79 

Sum. 



11,98946 

9,3*449 

Av. 

1,28719 

306,8t 

34.,. . 

. M 

Y 

3,80814 

3,1816a 


1,38718 

ao6,8i 

31....^. 

. I 

X 

3,95052 

3,07309 


1,28594 

206,54 

33 ..../ 

. K 

X, Y 

2,95726 

2,39951 


1,38604 

206,56 




6,90778 

5,37160 

Av. 

1,28598 

306,58 

. 

. 0 

Y 

4,05702 

3,*5*53 


1,38733 

306,64 

29. 

. R 

Z 

2,01795 

1,56953 


1,28563 

306,47 


Tablb IV.— Fwal Results. 
Series 3. PbOs : sAgO. 


Nuaaber of 

Arott 

Sariea 


Cocrected 
wt. of fuaed 

Cocrected wt. of 
fUMHl AfCl 

Ratio 

Wdfht 
Age* 187^ 

aaatgrsia. 

Na 1. 

PbCk. 

lu vacuum. 

In vacuum. 

PbatAfCL 

40.. 

. 16 

I) 

3,87083 

3.99879 

0,96799 

306,59 

42 . 

. 18 

p 

5857331 

5.75707 

0,96808 

206,61 

50 . 

. 26 

p 

5,494*2 

3.67573 

, 0,96800 

306,58 

Soul. 



*4.93835 

*5,43*59 Av. 

0,96803 

*>«.» 


. *7 

H 

3,88338 

4.00703 

0,96886 

206"^ 84 

30 

H 

4,05168 

4,18265 

0,96870 

306,78 

8T:-- 


....... 

T. 9377 « 

8,18968 Av. 

0,96877 

2o6«ax 

46 . 

. 24 

M 

3,80824 

2,898x6 

0.96894 

296,8$ 

45.4^ . 

. 22 

K 

2,95726 

3108476 

0.96899 

206,61 

‘ 47. 

. 85 

a 

4805702 

4fi46?o 

0.96901 

206,48 

gl . ,W>> . 1. 4 

. 89 

E 

2,01795 

2,08663 

0,96767 

206,32 
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the tttbdlatices conceffned asid the atomic weights of lead computed in the 
usoat ladtion hxmi these ratios, assuming the atomic weights of silver 
and chlorine to be 107.880 and 35.458, respectively. 

Thus the final analyses 3delded results essentially like the preliminary 
<maa. The situation will become clearer if the results are all collected ami 
averaged in a summarized table (V) giving the values of the atomic weight 
ccmresponding to each kind of lead. 

Tablb V—^Finai, Valubs Found for Atomic Wbight of Lbad from Diffbrbnt 


SOURCBS 

Lead from North Carolma uraninite (Sample R) 206 40 

Lead from Joachimsthal pitchblende (Sample I, K) 206 57 

l^d from Colorado carnotite (Samples D and P) 206 59 

I^d from Ceylonese thonanite (Samples H, M) » 206 82 

Lead from English pitchblende (^Sample G) 206 86 

Common lead 207 15 


The result is amazing. Evidently then the chemical equivalents of 
these different specimens are markedly different from one another. Be¬ 
cause the method of analysis was the same in each case, one cannot help 
thinking that there is a real variation in the chemical equivalents of these 
samples of lead. Either a large amount of some element having a chemical 
equivalent nearly as great as lead, or a small amount of an element having 
a low chemical equivalent, must be present, mixed with the substance 
which we ordinarily call lead. The fact that all the analyses were carried 
out by the same method, and that qach sample gives consistent results, 
seepis to exclude the effect of analytical error. The nature of this ad¬ 
mixture it would be perhaps premature to decide. Clearly it has reactions 
very much like those of lead, if not exactly identical; for the various 
processes to which our material was subjected would have eliminated any 
element widely different. Moreover, the fact that protracted purification 
had no effect on the atomic weight of any one sample is evidence in the 
same direction. 

A word should be said concerning the determination of the radioactivity 
of these various samples, which is an important item in the consideration. 
The determination was made by means of a quantitative gold-leaf elec¬ 
troscope of the usual type—a square brass box with mica windows, con¬ 
taining a gold 4 eaf suspended from a flat rod passing through amber. 
The box was gnnmded and the electroscope was charged by means of 
rubbed sealing wax. The material to be investigated was placed on a 
wooden glide beneath the instrument. The fi-VBys (which alone were 
studied) were n^asured, being allowed to come into the box through a 
screen of thin tinfoil and aluminum foil. In t)ie fif^t place the time taken 
for the gold-kaf to fall between, two definite points in the micrometer 
eyepieoe oi the observing telescope was noticed when no radicMurtive 
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mbstamoe wmt present; ttai the titma ifer die ymmas partkuia mre 
sttidBed under piedsely like couditiokismiid cennpered With the same 
of uranium trioxide. From time times of fall the rates wefe easily osni^ 
ptttedt and on aubtractiug irom the rates with radioactive sabstattces» 
the rate when nothing was present, the comparative valises for the varbus 
substances were obtained. Immediately a^er puridcatkm, of course, die 
spedmens were practically non-radioactive, because during crystallizatkm 
radium E, which is the chief source of the jS-rays, goes into the mother 
liquor. As is diown by the figures for our Sample D at the top of Table 
VI, the radioactivity of freshly prepared crystals steadily increased in 
the usual curve until the maximum was attained m about thirty days 
Radium B is then in equihbrium with radium D. The table gives, 
m its lower part, a comparison of the radioactivity of the different samples 
It will be seen that Sample D was the most radioactive, sample O next, 
and Samples F and G the least An old sample of uranium trioxide is 
included to give an idea of the magnitude of the effect 


Tabi^ VI 


<SlnSh 

Time in tfeya 

Time m stconds 
of fell of 

Rate of 

Natural 
fall of 

Corrected 
rate of 

elapMd since 

gold leaf with 

fall per 

leaf per 

fall with 

iSg 

ciyrstalliMtion 

preperetion 

minute 

minute 

pr^aratlon 

V 

O 3 

472 

0 127 

0 043 

0 084 

D 

1 2 

303 

0 296 

0 035 

0 261 

D 

2 O 

144 

0 417 

0 035 

0 378 

D 

4 I 

91 

0 659 

0 036 

0 623 

D 

5 2 

^78 

0 769 

0 041 

0 728 

D 

6 1 

71 

0 845 

0 042 

0 803 

D 

7 o 

69 

0 870 

0 043 

0 827 

D 

8 9 

64 

0 943 

0 037 

0 905 

D 

12 I 

56 

072 

0 039 

033 

D 

H 3 

53 

133 

0 043 

090 

V 

i6 3 

49 

330 

0 039 

188 

D 

l8 o 

49 

330 

0 039 

l88 

D 

27 o 

43 

396 

0 046 

350 

D 

40 0 

43 

396 

0 045 

I 35t 

1 27 f 

>200 

47 

278 

0 031 

1 247^ 

D 

59 0 

53 0 

1 132 

0 045 

I 087 

F 

40 

265 0 

0 336 

0 045 

0 181 

O 

24 

270 0 

0 233 

0 045 

0 177 

H . 

35 

204 0 

0 394 

0 045 

0 349 

I 

? 

182 

0 329^ 

0 045 

0 384? 


29 

257 5 

0 334 

0 045 

0 189 

o 

standard 

20**6 

85 0 

0 797 

0 045 

0 662 

>1000 

628 0 

0 093 

0 045 

b oio 


* This sample was taken from the impure onginai lead chloride from catndtite, 
wm m bad received it Tba dightly lower valiie is probaUy due to anolher ibze of 
csyetali aiad the uoo^radioaettve impunties. 
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in general the samples of lead having greater radioactivity' 
showJess atomic weight, the decrease in the atomic weight is not exactly 
pcopjortional to the radioactivity. For example, preparation 0 (the same 
material as preparation R) is distinctly less radioactive than Sample D, 
although the atomic weight exhibited by O is decidedly more divergent 
from usual value than that exhibited by D. The rates of fall for 1.27 g. 
of O and D, both twenty days old, were respectively 0,66 and 0.99, 
whereas the deficiencies in the atomic weights of these samples were re¬ 
spectively 0.75 and 0.56. The irregularity suggests the presence of more 
than two variables. More data are clearly necessary for a definitive con¬ 
clusion. The attempt to explain the relationship will therefore be de¬ 
ferred. 

The spectroscopic examination of one of these samples (Sample D) was 
conducted with tlie generous help of Professor Baxter in his admirable 
F^ quartz spectrograph. Very well-defined photographs of the ultra¬ 
violet portion of the spectrum of our Sample D (after ix. had been recovered 
from an analysis, and therefore contained a trace of silver) were taken 
on a film, side by side with similar photographs of Baxter’s purest lead. 
The parallelism of the two, both as regards the number of lines and the 
intensity of the lines was complete throughout the whole field, from wave 
length 0.4/4 to the extreme ultraviolet visible in this instrument (about 
0.200/1) except that the characteristic silver lines 0.3281/4 and 0.3383/4 
were clearly depicted and the prominent copper lines 0.3248/1 and 0.3274/t 
were faintly visible. The latter had^an intensity corresponding, on a 
very conservative estimate, to i part of copper in 100,000 parts of lead, 
determined by comparison with the spectrum of lead containing known 
traces of copper—an amount far too minute to have any effect on the 
atomic weight. The silver doubtless came from the anal3rtical operations, 
as already said; and its manifest appearance is good evidence of the 
great sensitiveness of the spectrometer. No shifting or obvious broadening 
of any of the lines was observed, but it would not have been possible to 
see a very slight effect of this kind. 

Thus it appears that the lead from radioactive sources, having an atomic 
weight of 206.6, gives essentially the same ultraviolet spectrum as ordinary 
lead, having an atomic weight (determined by the same method in parallel 
analyses) of 207.15. 

The obvious inference to be drawn from this amEudng result is that bne 
of four alternatives must hold true. Either the unknown substance, 
which is mixed with ordinary lead and produces the lower atomic weight, 
has the same spectrum as lead itself; or else it gives no lines whatever 
in the ultraviolet range of this photograph; or tise the presence of a large 
bulk of kid hides or aborts the spectrum of the foreign admixture; or else 
ordinary lead is a similar medley in somewhat different proportions. It is 
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pMMmt to decide bctweesi these «ltettitf#m, but all afsh of 
liiliMtt the first end list of course behtg the most xcfvolstkmAry. 

Thst lead jdioold be composed of a ndxtiire of substances of dlftarent 
origin but sfanihif properties is, after all, possibly not So revohitionajfy a 
fM’oposition as mif^t appear at first sight. Rare earths are often very sim¬ 
ilar in properties, and large amounts of material and very patient 
fractionatioii are necessary to separate them. Why should not tli same 
thing be true of several of the commoner elements? The only practical 
difference besides the presence of radioactivity seems to He in the fact 
that in the present case the intruders produce no obvious change in the 
ultraviolet spectrum. But if all lead is a mixture, this might be expected. 

At first sight one might be incHned to feel that the irregularity in the 
quantitative results above described should diminish one’s respect for the 
significance of atomic weights in general, but further thought shows that 
this is a superficial view. If the results which we have obtained really 
indicate that several kinds of lead having the same properties and spectrum 
may be mixed together and not separated chemically, it is evident that 
the atomic weight becomes almost the only criterion, except radioactivity, 
capable of detecting the admixture and tracing the factors to their source. 
Thus the study of atomic weights is shown to be not less but more 
cant than it had been before. To emphasize this point, we may 
quote two paragraphs, written seven yekrs ago, long before ^fibfeOTy 
under discussion had been proposed, and when such ideas were^OT a^fii^er 
heretical character. ^ 

’’Are the supposed constant magnitudes to be in d^emistry 

really variable ? If they are thus var^ble, is it worth while to 
expend much labor in determining the value^ Y^hich they happen to possess 
at any one time under any one set of con«^1[jpqs? 

“The question as to whether or not Wf^K^ed constants of physical 
chemistry are really not constants, variable within small limits, 

is of profound interest and of vital in|p9|:ta^Dce to the science of chemistry 
and to natural philosophy in genemlr If this latter alternative is true, 
the circumstances accompanying eac^ possible variation must be de- 
temnned with the utmost precision in order to detect the ultimate reason 
for its existence. As Democritus said long ago, ‘the word chance is only 
an expression of human ignorance.* No student of natural science who 
perceives the dominance of law in the physical universe would be willing 
to believe that such variations in a fundamental number could purely 
aodd^ital. Every variation must have a cause, and that nuist be 
one of profound effect throughout the physical universe. Thus the idea 
that the supposed constants may possibly be variable, adds to the interest 
which one may reasonabty take in their accurate determinatimi., and 
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eitte^ the possible field of investigation instead of coniaRcting 

Jl^is matter has received not only speculative but also experimental 
tsAitinent at Harvard. For many years the possibility that samples of 
a given element from different sources might have different atomic weights 
had been considered, and investigated, but never before with a positive 
outcome. In the first investigation of the atomic weight of copper under¬ 
taken by one of us as long ago as 1887,* samples of copper obtained from 
Germany and from Lake Superior were fotmd to give precisely the same 
atomic weight for this element. More recently the question was revived 
and in 1897, specimens of calcium carbonate were obtained from Vermont, 
U. S. A., and from Italy, in order to discover whether or not the calcium 
in these two widely separated localities had the same atomic weight. 
Not the slightest difference was fotmd between them.* Again, in a very 
elaborate investigation on the atomic weight of sodium,^ silver was ob¬ 
tained from several distinct sources and sodium chloride was obtained 
partly from several different samples of German rock salt, and partly 
from the salt pumped from the Solvay Process Company’s mines at 
Syracuse, N, Y. These preparations, differing widely in the steps of manu¬ 
facture and in geographical source, all yielded essentially the same atomic 
weights within the limit of error of the process.® Yet more recently 
Baxter and Thorvaldson,® with the same possibilitv in mind, determined 
the atomic weight of extra-terrestrial iron from the Cumpas meteorite, 
which gave a result identical with ordinary iron within the limit of error 
of experimentation. From these res^ches it would seem probable tliat 
even if an unusual eccentricity may be exhibited by lead, most elements 
do not as a rule differ from any such cause of uncertainty. Baxter and 
Grover are now engaged in the examination of ordinary lead from 
different geographical sources. Perhaps this also contains more than one 
component, as suggested above. 

It would perhaps be premature to indulge in further hypothetical 
reasoning concerning the nature of this extraordinary phenomenon, but 
the nature of the variation unquestionably points in the direction of the 
h3rpothesis of Fajans and of Soddy. 

Ibis paper must be looked upon only as a preliminary one. More time, 
larger amounts of material, and mere diemical experimentation are needed 
in order to be sure that the reactions of the unknown contaminating ele- 

1 Richards, (Berlin Inaugural), Science, N. S, 36, 562 (1907); also Dte Umsehau, 
13, 542-543 (1909); translated by F. Haber. 

* Richards, Proc, Am. Acad., 23, 179-80 (1887). 

* Richards, This Journal, 24, 374 (190a). 

* Richards and Wells, Carnegie Imtit. Wash. Pub., 28 (1905) 

® Rven if both specimens of salt came originally from a Silurian ocean, the time 
and condition of deposition were probably widely different. 

* This Journal, 33* 337 (*9i *). 
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meti^ and lead are nbMy iden tic al. We bopt and intend to contipe 
tlie fltiidy, and aolve the highly interesting questions wlucb it prest||^. 

We are greatly indebted to the Carnegie Institution of Wa^n^jpn 
for much of the apparatus and material used in this research. 

Smnmary. 

In this paper a description is given of parallel experiments determining 
the equivalent .weights of various samples of lead chloride obtained from 
different sources. It was found that all of the radioactive specimens 
possess a lower atomic weight than ordinary lead, as determined under 
identical conditions, the deficiency in one case amounting to as much as 
0.75 of a imit. 

No simple linear quantitative relationship between the exact amount 
of radioactivity and the atomic weight was found. The radioactivity 
of the various samples was compared by means of the quantitative elec¬ 
troscope. 

The ultraviolet spectrum of a typical radioactive sample was compared 
with that of ordinary lead, with the help of G. P. Baxter, in a quartz spectro¬ 
graph. No difference was found between the spectra of these specimens, 
except for a trace of copper too small to affect the result, and a negligible 
trace of silver known to have been present. The inference seems to be 
that radioactive lead contains an admixture of some substance differ^t 
from ordinary lead, and very difficult to separate from it by chemical 
means. This substance cannot be identified in the ultraviolet spectrum 
of the material, either because it has the same spectrum as lead, or be¬ 
cause it has no spectrum in that part of the field, or because its spectrum 
is masked or aborted by that of lead. 

This amazing outcome is contrary to Harvard experience with several 
other elements, notably copper, silver, iron, sodium, and chlorine, each of 
which seems to give a constant atomic weight, no matter what the geo¬ 
graphical source may have been. No attempt is made here to discuss 
the theoretical aspects of the facts presented, but attention is called to 
their qualitative agreement with the h3rpothesis of Fajans and of Soddy. 

CAumnwon, Mass 

TWO NEW MODIFICATIONS OF PHOSPHORUS. 

By P W. Bridoman. 

Beceived Mmy 4 . 1914 . 

The two new modificationsof phosphorus to be described here were ob¬ 
tained during an investigation of the effect of high pressure on the melt¬ 
ing poidit of ordinary white phosphorus. The two new forms have per- 
lactly distinct dimcteristics; in this they axe different from tin; ques¬ 
tionable modifications of red {fiiosphosus c^ten announced. first 
of these modifications is a new form of white phosphorus^ whidh ^dianges 
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the otdmary white modification reversibly under the proper condi- 
tioiifs. The second is a form obtained irreversibly from white at high 
pressures and moderate temperatures, which is 15% more dense than 
Hittorff’s “metallic** red phosphorus. 

In addition to a description of some of the physical properties of these 
two new modifications, this paper will contain an account of a few experi¬ 
ments made on a specimen of red phosphorus formed tmder somewhat 
unusual conditions of temperature and pressure; and, at the end will be 
found a consideration of the problem of the mutual relationships of the 
various modifications, now at least four in number. No attempt has been 
made to completely solve the problem, as this is now more properly a re¬ 
search for a chemist than a physicist, and since black phosphorus was dis¬ 
covered only incidentally^ in the course of other investigations. 

White Phosphorus II. 

The new modification of white phosphorus was first produced by in¬ 
creasing pressm-e on ordinary white phosphorus to about 11000 kg./cm.® 
at 60®. The existence of the new form was shown by a discontinuous 
change in the volume at this pressure. A number of points on the transi¬ 
tion curve of these two modifications were then obtained at temperatures 
down to o®, and the corresponding changes of volume, when one modi 
fication passes to the other, were measured. Thes* measurements suffice 
for a computation of the latent heat and the change of internal energy when 
the one form passes to the other. These data have already been pub¬ 
lished,^ and for convenience of reference the results are reproduced here 
in Table I. 

Table I —Data for the Transition between the Two Forms of White 


Preifure. 
Kgm /cm * 

Temperature. 

Phosphorus 

A V. 

Cm.*/gm. 

Latent heat 
Kgm. m./gm 

Change of energy. 
Xgm. m /gm. 

I 

6000 

-^ 6 . 9 " 

— 2 4 

0 00851 

18 61 

18 10 

7000 

9 6 

825 

*9 43 

18 86 

8000 

21.4 

799 

20.24 

19 61 

9000 

32 7 

772 

21 04 

20 34 

lOOOO 

43.7 

746 

00 

21 06 

IIOOO 

54 4 

720 

22 58 

"21 77 

12000 

64.4 

694 " 

23 29 

22 44 


The points fotmd at high pressures indicated by extrapolation that 
there should be a transition point at atmospheric pressure in the neighbcr- 
hood of —80® C. This tranrition point at atmospheric pressure has 
lately been realized. 

The method employed was the usual one of determining a heating curve. 
This method is well adapted to showing the existence of a transition 
point, but is not dapable of giving a very accurate value of the transition 
* P. W. Bridgman, Pkys. Rev. JV. 5 ,3,126^141, 153^03 (1914) 
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0ad gtvtes no tohie tor the chnegye of wtatuo*! .About loo^ 
ctf «trl^ phosfthorus mre melted muter miter atid ollowed to solidify 
til acytifldiicalmddf in wfaidi a platmummislaace 
axially. This thermometer had been calibrated between and 
and^^e negative readings calculated according to Callendar's formula, 
using 1.50 for the value of 5 .^ The maximum error in the temperature 
determined in this way cannot be more than o. i® at —80®. The phos¬ 
phorus with the thermometer was then transferred to a thin metal cylinder 
containing pentane, and the whole cooled down«in liquid air. After com¬ 
ing to the temperature of liquid air, the metal cylinder with the phos¬ 
phorus was transferred to a cylindrical Dewar flask, in whidi it was cen¬ 
trally supported without contact with the walls. The rise of temperature 
with time was followed with the platinum' thermometer. Transition 
from the low temperature to the high temperature modiflcation was shown 

-TcPi------ ^ by an arrest in the regular rise of tem- 

j perature with time. This is shown in 

-j absorbed during the 

^ _ /_ _transformation was suflident to keep the 

~ temperature nearly constant during half 

--y . C___an hour. There was a very slight retro- 

/ • gression of temperature during this half 

■■ ^ hour, which shows that there was some 

_ slight superheating before the transition 

white phosphorus, temperature in de- temperature found m this 

grcea against time in minutes. The ^ay must, therefore be somewhat higher 
arrest point shows the transition from than the true temperature of transition, 
the low to the high temperature modi- Just how much higher, it would be im- 
fication. possible to say, but the approximate con¬ 

stancy of temperature during the transformation makes it probable that the 
temperature found is not far above the true value. This is also strongly indi¬ 
cated by the smoothness of the curve connecting the point at atmospheric 
pressure with the points found at the high pressures. The completed 
phase diagram of these two modifications is shown in Fig. 2. 

In addition to finding the transition temperature at atmospheric pressure, 
two attempts were made to determine the crystalline form of the new 
modification. The appearance of this new form in bulk is much like that 
of ordinary white phosphorus, it may possibly be a trifie yellower, and 
there are likdy to be cracks formed because of the volume contraction 
of about 2% when the transition occurs. In the first attempt to get the 
€r3r9talMiie fomv A containing white phosphorus was pumped to a 
low vacuum lower part immersed in a flAA with liquid air, while 

the upper partipontaining the {fiiosphonas, was exposed to the tempera- 
* See ^$,7t and Lahy^t tablet, pu 46. 
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tatvoftiie room for 34 hours. It wa 4 hoped that the ^osphonu would 
dtartiB from the warm end and condense at the cold end in the character¬ 
istic crystaUioe form of theMow temperature modification. 'The experi- 



Fig. 3. Shows the relation between temperature and pressure on the transition 
curve between the two modifications of white phosphorus A short len^ of the 
melting curve is shown in the upper left-hand comer 

ment failed because most of the phosphorus condensed in the cooler parts 
of the tube above the part exposed to the liquid*air. Only an excessively 
attenuated mist condensed in the lower part of the tube. With the micro¬ 
scope, it was possible to pick out a few needle-like forms, probably the low 
temperature crystals of phosphorus, but no more exact information as 
to ttie crystalline form could be obtained. It should, perhaps, be men¬ 
tioned that the crystals were examined at the temperature of the room, 
so that all that one could expect to see would be crystals of ordinary 
phosphorus with the outer crystalline form of the low temperature form. 

The second attempt to obtain the crystalline form was somewhat more 
successful. A solution of white phosphorus in carbon disulphide was al¬ 
lowed to crystallize at* the temperature of a mixture of carbon dioxide 
snqw and gasolene. The phosphorus separates out as a slush composed of 
fine crystals. Microscopic examination showed that the usual crystalline 
hkbit is in needles, about five times as long as broad, with pointed ends 
of about 60®. It was not possible to specify further the shape of the needles. 
Scattered among the needles, however, there were occasional plate-like 
forms of immistakable hexagonal shape; several nearly perfect hexagons 
wiare found. The great probability is, therefore, that this new modi¬ 
fication belongs to the hexagonal system. The crystalline form of the 
usual modification is regular. 

A word may be said as to a bearing of this on A. Smit's "New Theory 
df Allotropy."* He found that wdinary liquid white phosphorus behaved 
* A. Smit8 and H. L. de teeuw, Z phys. ChetH., 77 » 3 ^ 7-’379 (x 9 ii)« 
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iki way afCHittd to suggest timt it o o o t ai ne d itwQ kitMk of 
Gttk9; lie nmtm&i that the secmd Idsd of moleeuk wm the oioiectit^^ 
red phosphorus. Quilt a part from the legitimacy of his 
which there seems to be some doubt, the h3rpothesis pf the presence of 
red phosphorus molecules in appreciable quantity in white phosphorus at 
low temperatures is a surprising one, in view of the inappreciable reac¬ 
tion velocity from white to red. The existence of this new modification 
of white phosphorus shows that, if the experiments do legitimately point 
to the existence of another kind of molecule, it is the molecule of this 
new modification, rather than the molecule of red phosphorus. 

Black Phosphorus. 

Black phosphorus was discovered during an attempt to force ordinary 
white phosphorus to change into red phosphorus by the application of 
high hydrostatic pressure, at a temperature below that at which the 
the transformation runs with appreciable velocity at atmospheric pressure. 
The phosphorus used was the purest commercial stick phosphorus from 
Eimer and Amend. This had shown itself perfectly free from dissolved 
impurities, although it probably contains such impurities as carbon or 
water mechanically suspended. The phosphorus was melted under water 
into a steel shell about 15 cm. long and i 5 cm. in diameter, the water 
was removed as far as possible, after the phosphorus had solidified, by me¬ 
chanical shaking, and the shell with the phosphorus was placed imme¬ 
diately under kerosene in a high pressure cylinder. Pressure up to about 
6000 kg. per sq. cm. was applied at room temperature to the phosphorus 
through the medium of the kerosene; the cylinder was raised to 200° 
in an oil bath controlled by a thermostat, and the pressure was then 
raised to from 12,000 to 13,000 kg. The transition from white to black 
pho^horus occurs, under these conditions, in from 5 to 30 minutes. The 
pressure drops at first very slowly, then more rapidly until apparently 
a critical point is reached somewhere between 11,000 and 12,000, at which 
it drops suddenly to about 4,000 kg. Pressure may then be increased 
again (with the form of apparatus used this secondary increase could not 
be carried beyond 11,000 kg.) with no further drop of pressure. 'On 
cooling the lower cylinder and relieving pressure, the white phosphorus 
is found tranjdormed into a black substance of very much smaller volunie 
thyan the original white phosphorus. Proof will ^ given presently that 
this is a modification of phosphorus, not a compound. This experiment 
has been repeated successfully every time that it has been tried, now five 
times in a^. About 50 g. of black phosphorus may be formed at a time. 

During one of the repetitions of the experiment the effect of inoculating 
tjbt uphite |^os{diorus with a piece of black phosphorus was trkd, with 
tile idea that under these conditions it might not be necessary to raise 
the iemperatureor pressure so high. It was, nevertheless, necessary to raise 
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tVfe teiD^cratttre to 200® and the pressure to 11,750 kg. When pressure 
and temperature had reached these values, the formation of the black 
fitom the hioculated white phosphorus took place in about 5 minutes, 
a' somewhat shorter time than usual. It would appear then, that inocula¬ 
tion may have some effect on hastening the reaction, but the effect is in 
ally event slight, and it may have been due entirely to accidental causes 
quite apart from the inoculation, judging from the irregularity of the other 
trials. An attempt to form black phosphorus from white at 175® and 
nearly 13,000 kg. was without success. Also an attempt to produce black 
phosphorus from commercial powdered red phosphorus, which had been 
inoculated with a small piece of black phosphorus was without result in 
40 minutes at 12,900 kg. and 200®. Another attempt to produce black 
phosphorus from the massive red phosphorus, to be described later, was 
also unsuccessful after 30 minutes at 12,900 kg. and 200®. 

The transformation from white to black phosphorus is not quite com¬ 
plete. There is a slight quantity of ordinary red phosphorus formed 
at the steel walls of the shell or at the surface of contact with the kerosene 
(never any red phosphorus in the interior of the mass), and throughout the 
mass of the black phosphorus there may be a few isolated patches in which 
exceedingly minute traces of white phosphorus remain untransformed. 
These traces of white phosphorus will catch fire spontaneously on contact 
with the air, or by friction with the hack saw with which the stick of 
black phosphorus was cut up for examination. This white phosphorus 
bums for only a few moments and then goes out, without igniting the mass 
of black phosphorus. 

The black phosphorus presents two distinct characteristic fractures; in 
some places the fracture is coarsely granular like sugar, apparently crystal¬ 
line, but the grains under a low power microscope show no semblance of 
crystalline form, and in other places where the flow under pressure was 
great, the fracture is fibrous with a metallic lustre, very much like graphite 
in appearance. In spite of the high pressme of formation, the mass of 
the black phosphoms is permeated with pores, some of which may be 
several millimeters in diameter. These pores may at first be filled with 
kerosene. The presence of these pores doubtless accounts for the slight 
apparent increase in weight of the specimen after the transformation. 
In the endeavor to show that the new substance was reaUy a new modifica 
tion of phosphorus, and not a chemical compound with kerosene or iron, 
the totd weight of two samples was measured before and after the trans¬ 
formation. After formation, the samples were dried by mechanically 
shaking the kerosene from the surface. The gain of weight of each of 
the samples was about 2%; too small a gain to be accounted for by the 
formation of a chemical compound, and sufficiently explained by the 





jppumut M Wkosftsie in the pores* Hie presence of such ooduded leem^ 
aaiS *ms evident to tke sense of smieU. 

lit order to make the' proof stiU stronger that the substance fonnsid 
was really a new modihcatkm of phosphorus and not a compound, C. T. 
Hawkins very kindly made ah a^ysis of two samples at ^e Chemical 
Lab<»atory of Harvard University under the direction of O. P. Baxter. 
These samples had been broken into pieces about the size of a pea and 
soaked in carbon bisulphide to dissolve the white phosphorus, but had not 
otherwise been purified, as by exhausting in vacuum, for example. The 
sense of smell showed some kerosene still present. The results of the 
ana^^ are as follows* 

Wt of blmck Wt. of Per cent 

phoephorua MgiPtOr phosphorna 

0 1622 o 5669 'v 97 5 

o 1754 o 6*82 98 3 

The first sample was treated by dissolving in concentrated nkric acid 
and the second in fuming nitric add. Preliminary attempts to dissolve 
the phosphorus in dilute nitric add showed that under these conditions 
a large part of the phosphorus was lost as volatile matter during dissolu* 
tion. Hie amount of carbon present in the sample was o 4% or more. 
No attempt was made to analyze the other i 5% of impurity, which, in 
all probability, was water or kerosene. A measurement, to be given 
later, of the magnetic properties, shows no trace of iron. The fact that 
the total impurity is less than 2%, and that at least some of this impurity 
is accounted for, makes it absolutely certain that we have here another 
modification of phosphorus and not a chemical compound. 

The most strilring difference between the new black phosphorus and 
previously known modifications is its high density. The denaty of 
ordinary solid white phosphorus is 1.S3, and that of red phosphorus 
may vary according to the method of preparation from 2 o5toamaximum 
of 2.34 for Hittorf’s “metallic’' cryst^zed red phosphorus. Nine deter¬ 
minations of the density of different specimens of blade phosphorus 
were made; several of these were determinations of fairly large pieces by 
weighia§*^tmder water, and several were determinations by the suspension 
method, using a mixture of bromoform and carbon tetrachloride. The 
density of the large pieces varied widely because of the effect of pores; 
the minimum density found by weighing in water was 2.47 and the maxi¬ 
mum was 3.654. suspension method, of course, gives more accurate 
results, The specimens measured by this method had been ground in a 
glads mortar and piirified by soaking in seversd changes of carbon disul¬ 
phide for several days, exhausted in vacuum at 100®, boiled in four or five 
chiuiges of distilled water for eight hours, and exhausted in vacuum at 
140^ idr several hours. Furthermore, the ajr was exhausted £mn the 
pores while the phosphorus was in the suspending liquid. Two different 
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spiiQiiiieiM iMtepared by this method gave absolutely concordant results 
for«tiie density, 2.691 at room temperature. The mitiimiim density 
fcsmid by the suspension method for larger pieces less carefully purified 
waM 2.66. We accordingly accept the value 2.691 as the true density of 
black phosphorus, a value 15% higher than that of the most dense variety 
of*red phosphorus. The conclusion is inescapable that this is a new 
modification of phosphorus, quite distinct from red phosphorus and, be* 
cause of its higher density, presumably a more stable form. 

Black phosphorus does not catch fire spontaneously, can be ignited 
with difficulty with a match, and may be heated to perhaps 400® in the air 
without spontaneous ignition. Unlike commercial red phosphorus, it 
cannot be ignited by striking with a hammer on an anvil. It is almost, if not 
entirely, stable in the air. It was discovered in th^ summer time; pieces 
of the unpurified phosphorus which had remained for several months 
freely exposed to the air of the room were observed to collect a thin film 
of moisture, probably phosphoric add, as red phosphorus is known to 
do. But several purified specimens, left for six months exposed to the air 
of the room during the cold half of the year, have collected no moisture 
whatever. It may be that the difference was due to the difference in at¬ 
mospheric conditions at different times of the year, but more likely the 
effect was due to impurity, and pure black phosphonts is absolutely stable 
in air. A few simple tests seemed to show that it is much like red phos¬ 
phorus in chemi^properties; it is attacked by cold nitric add, is not acted 
on appredabl^iA^^ add, and is not dissolved by carbon disulfide. 

When black ^^fiosphorus is heated in a dosed glass tube it vaporizes 
and condenses in the colder parts of the tube to red and white phosphorus. 
The appearance under these conditions is exactly the same as when red 
phosphorus is similarly treated. It would seem, therefore, tnat the vapors 
^iklack and red phosphorus are, at lQaai|j^ large part, identical. The 
iM|torization from black phosphorus is slbw, as it is also from red phos- 
l^brus. If distillation from the hot to the cold parts of the tube is 
pushed to completion by. heating for several hours, the black phosphorus 
leaves behind it a very toe, feathery, black residue, which is tmaltered by 
further heating the glass to redness. This residue is in all probability 
the slight impttritjji^f carbon disclosed by ^e above analysis. 

Professm: Palacbjf'of the University Museum, was kind enough to 
determine the mechanical hardness ai black phosphorus and to make 
^ microscopic examination for the crystalline form. The hardness is 
about 2. Under the microscope none of the ground fragments show any 
aenffilance of external caystalline form. The fragments are opaque, 
except the most minute, which are translucent of an olive-brown color. 
These very minute fnm^inents between crossed nicols show extinction 
and iUuminatiem with slight changes of f3C>lor in perpendicular directions. 
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npttm i« not regular; the fragmeuda are too mmute to permit any further 
apedfication of the system. That the crystalliae strueture ahouhi^he 
very minute is what one would expect £i^ the rapidity of fonnatkm 
and the great diatcartkm during farmatkm under high pressure; in fact it is 
rather surprising that there should be any crystalhne structure on a scale 
large enoi^ for microscc^c detection. 

The specific heat of blade phosphorus was determined by the method 
of mixtures, using about 40 g. of the ground and purified substance. Sev¬ 
eral preliminary determinations gave results near those finally obtained, 
but the proportions of the apparatus were not good. Two final deter¬ 
minations with improved apparatus gave 0.1716 and 0.1685, mean o.i7og. 
cal. per g., as the average specific heat at constant pressure over the 
range from 30® to too®. One of the reasons for making the specific heat 
determinatiem was that it might give an idea as to the relative stability 
of black and red phosphorus. Analogy with other substances would lead 
us to expect that the more stable form would have the lower specific heat. 
The specific heat of red phosphorus between 15® and 98® has been found 
to be o. 170 by Regnault, and Wigand has found 0.183 the range o® 
to 51®, and 0.212 from o® to 134®. The agreement between these values 
for red phosphorus is not good, due in part to the different sources of the 
material, but there can be little doubt that the correct value is above 
6.170. It is unfortimate that Hittorf’s “metallic’' red phosphorus can¬ 
not be obtained in sufficient quantities for a determiimOigg of its specific 
heat, because this is apparently the only variety of red phosphorus with 
definite properties. The evidence afforded by the specific heats is not 
very valuable, therefore, but such as it is would indicate that black phos¬ 
phorus is a form of greater stability (greater entropy content) than red 
phosphorus. \ . 

Black phosphorus is a fairly good conductor of electricity, in distiMH 
tion from white and red phosphorus, which in the pure state seem to be 
nearly perfect insulators. It is usually stated in tables that white phos¬ 
phorus is a perfect insulator, but that red phosphorus has some conducting 
power. This is on the authority of Faraday. The conductivity of red 
phosphorus found by Faraday must have been due to Mme slight impurity, 
however, because very recently Stock and Stamm^f'lkve found that the 
moat carefully purifed HittodSf’s red i^osphorus is a perfect insulator, 
afid is therefore not at all entitled to its usual appellation of ^'metallic.’’ The 
i^edmen of black phosphorus whose conductivity was measured here 
was selected frcmi ah the available pieces for its great apparent oompact- 
neas. It was prepared by turning in a lathe, leaving for the final test a 
cyi^tdcical |uece about 1.52 cm. in diameter and 2.69 cm. kmg. The 
> A. dtodc ead % Stamm, Bar.. 36,3497*^513 (19x3). 
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s}if0in£iAt>A iFm attached by copper plating terminals on the plane ends 
and iii^ldtfing copper wires to the copper plating. It is posable in this 
iva|r to snake somewhat better contact than by using a contact with 
mircury, even when the surfaces are freshly scraped under mercury. The 
teloiperature coefiident of resistance was found between o^ and 75^ in 
an *oil bath with thermostat regulation. There may be some slight error 
introduced by imperfect contact at the copper plating; the plating is not 
firmly adherent as to a metal surface, but may be pulled off with the fin¬ 
gers. However, this error can be only slight, as is shown by the nearly 
perfect return of the resistance to its zero reading after raising the tem¬ 
perature to 75®. The character of the conduction is entirely metallic; 
there is not the slightest polarization effect on closing or opening the cir¬ 
cuit. Measiurements of the resistance were mad^ on a Carey Foster 
bridge, using a current through the phosphorus not greater than 0.2 amp. 
The value found for the specific resistance is 0.711 ohms per cm. cube at 


o®. The temperature coefficient 
of resistance has a large negative ^ 
value, and between o® and 75® ^ 
the relation between temperatiue 
and resistance is nearly linear, .so 
Fig. 3 shows the relation between 
temperatiue and resistance over 
this range. It is evident that ^ 



presently, at some higher tem¬ 
perature, the curve must depart 
from linearity. The tempera¬ 
ture coefficient of resistance at o® 


Fig. 3.—^The resistance in ohms of a cylinder 
of black phosphorus as a function of tempera¬ 
ture. Notice that the resistance decreases 
rapidly with increasing temperature. 


is —0.00465; this is an unusually high value, higher than for any 
substance usually listed. It is about 10 times higher than for carbon, 
anari makes it practically certain that the small amount of carbon 
known to be present cannot be taking a large share in the conduc¬ 
tion. It should be remarked that in respect to the sign of the tem¬ 
perature coefficient black phosphorus is not like the metals. The speci¬ 
men of black phosphorus whose resistance was measured contained, like 
all large pieces, a number of fine pores, as is shown by the low value of its 
density, 2.562. Abbut 5% of the total volume must have been occupied 
by pores, therefore. Precisely what effect these pores would have on the 
value of the specific resistance is uncertain, because the shape of the pores 
a difference, but in any event the specific resistance of pure black 
phosphorus must be somewhat lower than that given above. 

It may pay to pause here to take thou^t of this conductivity of black 
phosphorus. Here is a substance which in two modifications possess 
no electrical conductivity, but in some way, when the atoms are rear- 
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of tlik; gfsptiito md carbon are ttiotlser case in which the v«^a|ae 
telodoiii of f)!io0{diorua are leveraed. But in anj^ event, this is a stgntt- 
cant faat lor contemplntimi. 

As we toilt^ eapek from its ekctrkat conductivity, blade ph o sphorus 
is also a tafhar good conductor of heat. O b ser vatio ns of the thenma! 
oondiictivity were of the roughest qualitative nature; aben solddeing 
the ^sads to the copper plated terminals the entire mass of phos^ 
phorus rapidly became too hot to hdd in the hand, very much more rapidly 
than would a piece of glass, for example. 

Hie magnetic permeability of black phosphorus was very kindly de- 
temtitted in the laboratoiy by H. C. Hayes. It is feebly diamagnetic; 
less diamagnetic than either red or white fbosphorus. He found for two 
specimens the values —o 27 and —o 29 X io“**. This diamagnetism 
makes it evident that any impurity of iron can be present only in ex¬ 
cessively minute quantities. 

The Relation of the Several Modifications. 

The most important problem connected with this new modification is 
the determination of its relation to the other known modifications of 
phosphorus. It was hoped that the existence of this new modification 
might offer some due to the vexed question as to the true nature of red 
phosphorus. Some facts of importance have been found, but the exact 
nature of the relationship has not yet been discovered. In the course 
of the investigation red phosphorus was prepared in a somewhat unusual 
way, and was found to have slightly different properties from the usual 
varieties. The rest of this paper will contain a description of this new 
red phosphorus and of the experiments to determine the relation of the 
different modifications to each other. 

It seemed reasonable to expect that black phosphorus might be pre¬ 
pared by the application of pressures lower than 12,000 kg. at tempera¬ 
tures considerably higher than 200^. It is surprising that no experi¬ 
ments seem ever to have been made on phosphorus at high temperatures 
at pressures higher than its own vapor pressure. A^ong sted c3dhider, 
about ’/i inch in inside diameter, was made for the attempt at higher tem¬ 
peratures. The lower end of the cylinder, which was to contain the phos- 
pMruS and was to dip untd a bath of molten lead, was dosed by a pacing 
device of copper rin^, much like the paddng recenriy described.^ The 
upj^ end of the cylinder projected far enough beyond the kad bath so 
that^it could bekept cool with water, and eonnection was made at this end 
' P W Bddfman, Proc Am Acad, 49,637HS43 (19x4) 
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ptiosphonis powder was {daeed in a trap with a seal of itidb^ 
Miller edfrteinmg 50% hUnitith in the lower part of the cylinckr« end cx- 
pe^ to a dull red heat at 400 kg. lor 30 minutes. On cooiiiig aiKl le- 
leptalg pim»ire> the red pho^orus was found completdy permeating 
1 h| adder. The appearance was that of a solidifi^ emulsion. £vi^ 
dantly at the high temperature the red phosphorus had dissolved in the 
solder and separated out on cooling. If any of the crystallized Hittorf’s 
piic»s{diorits was formed, it must have been in very small quantity, air 
thouc^ a fairiy large yield might be expected under the ccmditions of high 
pressure. In a second experiment, in order to avoid the solvent action 
of the sdder at tiU high temperatures, pressure was transmitted directly 
to a specimen of red phosphorus by a heavy tempering oil. This was 
heated and pressure applied as in the first experiment. The white phos¬ 
phorus dianged to red almost immediately^ judging by the sudden drop 
of pressure, but there was no further change The cylinder was found 
filled with red phosphorus and the soft charred residue of the tempering 
oiL In a third attempt, ordinary white phosphorus was placed under 
water, and heated as before to a dull red, pressure being transmitted by 
the water. In this run, pressure was kept at 830 kg. for 6 hrs., then raised 
to 950 kg. for 1V4 hrs., and then raised to a maximum, 1000, for 10 or 25 
minutes. After this time at the maximum pressure, a slight leak developed 
owing to the stretching of the steel. The cylinder was immediately re¬ 
moved from lead bath and plunged into cold water The white phos¬ 
phorus was found entirely transformed into a bright brick-red variety, 
compact, and with no evident trace of white phoqdiorus. This is what 
Que would expect from the high pressure of formaticm ; during the cooling 
there was no chance for any of the red .phosphorus to vaporize and con¬ 
dense as white* The red phosphorus prepared m this way shows in 
gieneral a bright red fracture, but when scratched with a knife or a piece 
of glass shows a gray metallic streak. Furthermore, there are isolated 
patches throughout the ma^ where the fracture shows black, as if the trans- 
tematian to black had begun here. The density of fairly large pieces 
.Of the red pho^horus is 2.26, but the density of the^sm^est heaviest 
pieces (these heaviest pieces were bright,red in color) was found by the 
mqpension method to ^ 2r.387, a value higher than for Hittorf’s ''metal¬ 
lic’’ phosphorus (2.34) or even for the "phosphore pyromorphiqut” of 
JdUhois^ (2.37), about which there seems to be some doubt. 

This pho8|^oru8 was purified by the same method as the black 
phosphorus, although no impurity could be detected in it. When heated 
id t closed tube it vaporizes atid oemdenses to red and white phosjdiorus 
fiend., z4a,,2S7'-2$9 (1909); 382-384 (19m). 
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be vary mioute m quantity, becanse the bri^ red pbosphanu can be 
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Altpasmtiy, the physical infoniudioD most important for a determina- 
t|iosi of the relatioa cd red and blach idiosphorus is a knowledge of the 
vnpw piessnrea The best way to measure the vapv pressure wondd 
be by use fid a quartz membrane but in the absence of the proper appa»' 
tin, two attempts were made with other methods, 'the first was fay a 
nmlhod dw to Hittorf,' and apparently not uaed since. The phoefdMxtis 
under investigation is fdaoed in the sealed short atm of a U-tube, which 
is dosed fadow a oohnim of moiten metal, as bismuth or lead, which 
eaerts no appredaUe vapor psessure at the temperature in question, as 
anndd teercuty. Hie hee surface of the metal in the kmg arm of the 
U is acted on by gas pressure, which may he measured at room tempera- 
tnre wdth an ordinal mercurial manometer. Hiis original design (d 
Hittarfs was so modified as to give the difference of vapor pressure of 
the two modifications, by putting ted phosphorus in the one arm and 
bladi pfaoqdmnis in the other arm of the seaM U and observing the dif- 
fiemnoeoflevddthecolumnsof mdted metal on the two ddes. Tbefirst 
■waSHieiwnt at the tenqierature of the vapor of boffing sidhir dhowed a 
gieater viqiar pressure over the red plioqihoruB by at least 7 mA em. of 
nteteury. Bat later attempts with a msdified ai^aratus to gi^Pe vapor 
ptessHK of the ^|o modifications aepnat^ gave values sm^Roo high* 
'mm teust be some chemic al action between the phasphorus (md the 
naattni soMir* Hittor f found the same thing, attboogh xesuttn, ndag 
Wtep i t l i infitrad of p seMer of tin and lead* ame too low rather tbim too 
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p KW l MH md itl momat awy be detemiaed either bp dissolviiig it in 08^ 
'.#^<8 1 Wittn i rf i« ywibrtily with grater ecotiracp bp detetihdaing tiie leas 
4f vicdfhtt ef tlw tn^itud spedttteiL Hie vapor pressure Is oomi* 

phosphorus vapor is 4*atoiiiic. This 
vaUl^ ilKtotilar weigkt seeiiis to be established beyond doubt 

leu the le t up er a tttre ran^ need here.^ 

* l>etlfiniheti of the vapor pressme of red and bladt phosphorus 
sNuie tmaie in this way at the temperatures of boiliiig mercury and sul¬ 
fur. It k essential that the temperature of the 'tube be constant, as is 
eUtsiited by a vapor bath, or else there will be a continued distillation tram 
tte hottk* parts to the codkr parts whh condensation in the form of 
red 'fdtesp l iottis, giving too high a computed vapot pressme. The tem- 
p e ra t ur e was stdBciently uniform during these experiments^ for no eon- 
densett red phof^horus was found. Care was taken to avoid any possible 
illa£illadoii duffng warming to the temperature of the bath by pkdng 
the fnbe suddenly in die vapor after bo^g had been going on for some 
thne: 
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piWttL' wnsmii m x$nci« c s q >ft tipeO ' iviui cnougii xccot to stretch e tniti 
Med atofi mUi^ tetttaSnert it. Tlie |>w n 8 uro of the v^iqkv nMst. tbere- 
l)M« to ottaddiMb^ tSian 150 kg., i[^ is prstoblsria the ndi^Uboihood 
dt geb k^ «t h red. In a second ej^erineDt, red and blade ^los- 


phorttB were (tlaoed together in the capsule and heated for aboat 26 minutes 
to dto* Ito temperatuie was tead with a pyrometer, but there is posd- 
bffltf ef ttinr in the exact temper a ture. red phosjphorus (this was 
^ brii^f ired phosidiorus foctued as mentioined above at a dvil red at 
gbd kg.) had partially’ melted and solidified to a chocolate-brown mass. 
The ttock phosphorus showedno signs whatever of melttog, but had lost 
its hdl^t toetalBc luster. There was no trace of condensation of the 
vafKtt of the ted on the sotfitoe of the black. The external pressure in 
tto'toteofett Was kept oonstant for this experiinent at 150 kg. Themelting 
ptent nf btack pho^homs is theretoie probably somewhat higher than 
ttoit of red. A third experiment was made in the endeavor to heat the 
phOipiiortts hot enough to mdt the ted but not hot enough to melt the 
htotk. If the red and the blade stand to each other in the rdathm of un- 
stelde etti stalfie sbUds ot the same Uiqifid, then it miebt be expected that 
the enthh mass of the red would be transformed into black through the 
fi^idd. The experiment was unsuccessful, however; both tdadc and ted 
had melted together to the same glassy mass. Btidently, if this meperi- 
meni^ is to to successfully performed, the temperature must to capable 
of teore aoeurate adjustment then was posslUe with the crude means 
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hdw tom fMiatd at thteh^ pr ess ur e. Ttoseow wmp e ri me n t was made 
tMtotoMteUally whto detentnhfing the 'free a t teg curve of oediaary white 
pUtephteas. nieasutemenm of tiM llreexing pressure 1^ beta 

to t90^ and a tun had toto h^tot at ^dth eveiy {itospect 
m wnen toe imvvcisr oi wk itiraiwig comM iiMppdiy tsus^ 

<»Mf6toSqiridto«htoofwfisiddwttbatB||M Tbte^was 

a pMauk^dtA ro und ing of the comers of tto cueve ipvisg tile Change of 
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of prcswe. mm mpmt:y <li4 »ot kcreaee with 
cotustant after it had once formed. This waa shown by 
tfijisut the melting curve could be retraced. On exanriniog the 
l^hb^horttB after the run, it was found of a bright orange color. The 
e|^ect was in all probability due to the formation of a slight quantity of 
p^ixsplmrus at the high pressure (5000 kg.) and temperature, whMh 
then (fiasolved in the white phosphorus. It has been many times su^ested 
that the varieties of red phosphorus formed at low temperatures, as 
Sohenck’Si for example, are really solutions of one modihcation in the 
other, but this i$ apparently the first direct proof that such a combination 
of the two varieties really has the properties of a true solution, giving a 
depressed beezing point. The effect was not found on repeating the ex¬ 
periment, but sharp melting curves were found up to 200®. If the effect 
were due to dissolved kerosene, it would have been found cm repeating 
the experiment* Probably some small accidental impurity acted as a 
(catalyzer during the first run. It is well known that there are a number 
of catalyzers for the reaction from white to red phosphorus at low tem¬ 
peratures. 

Pinaliy, in the light of these experiments, some speculation may be 
allowed as to the probable nature of the phosphorus modifications. The 
problem of white phosphorus II need not concern us here, for this changes 
into I by a reversible process, and presents no greater difficulties (which 
are nevertheless great enough) than any polymorphic transformation. 
The prc>blem of the nature of red phosphorus has chiefly engaged atten¬ 
tion hitherto. The most striking fact is that the density of red phosphorus 
varies according to the tenqierature of formation. With the exception 
of Hittorf’s crystallized variety, it is obvious that red phosphorus is not a 
single well defined substance. This has led Cohen and Olie^ to suggest 
that ordinary red pbpsphorus is a mixture of white and Hittorf*s phos¬ 
phorus in dynamic equilibrium, the equilibrium ratio of the two com- 
ponefits changing with temperature. T^ objection to this ia that a dense 
phosphorus formed i;^t a high temperature does not assume the appro¬ 
priate lower den^ty when maintained indefinitely at a lower t e mpe ra t u re. 
The explanation suggested by the above experiments is that red phos¬ 
phorus is a transfonnation prcxiuct from white phosphoms to something 
€ilie> in which the traosformatioa kgs not run to completioni but is pre¬ 
vented by friction. The distmetion between frictiondl and vistas 
lesiatanoe shoidd be k^t in rnhiKi; idscous resista n ce gradually decreases 
with bu^ a true frictional lefstance never falls frelo^ a certain 
lipiting va}^. That there should be a frrijff fricfrottgl mistanoe to tlm 
teeoti^ from Pt;e spi^d to another ig frot S|}rprishig» and moreover, 
aoi^iethhv which hgs been most suggested by other ezpjerimmts 

* B. Cohen and J. dfie, Z. pkyg, Clkkm*^ ft« i-ey (raro). 








ni i 4 % n wa>ii> {«{ idhW t0 fifabsidiQniB. f-tw c^bantte faoi tt wliitx^ 
tp|!«dtQiq^fd«^ s^aoe of tii^jairati^ 

vd<^dtyi «» doi^ tbe forniliti^ of miuiy oystate* tfaaEi tbe i^polheab 
ot an itipQii^ptete tniniitioti would not be ten a bl e. But appateotly the 
chanfe Irout white to ted dCM» not take place in this manner; it has been 
caiefcdly obearved loicrosoo^caUy a number of times/ and nothing of 
the natnte b|tha g|:owth of a surface of separation has ever been detected. 
The method of tnmaition seems rather to be by the formation of micro¬ 
scopic or sub-microacopic nuclei, which do not grow appreciably in size, 
althou^ aome sort of change whose nature has not been determined does 
go ou within the nuclei. More complete transition from white to red 
pbos^orus meatW the existence of a greater number of nuclei, not an in¬ 
crease in size of the individuals. If the mechanism of transition is by the 
formation erf nudei, which do not grow, it is at least conceivable that 
^here should be a frictional resistance as the space occupied by the nudei 
tojcomes greater and they come to interfere more and more with each 
otiier. The effect of increasiag temperature is to decrease the frictional 
retistence to transformation so that the reaction can procc^ further. 

The existence of a frictional resistance to transfonnation makes under- 
standabte the different densities erf red phosphorus fonned at different 
temperattsres, it shows why we are not to expect a reverse change of den- 
sl^ on ooCkling to a lower temperature, it explains why the solution of red 
|dios{ihorus in white at the freeziiig determination at 5000 kg. and the low 
temperature of 175^ was so dilute and did not grow in strength, and it 
explains why red phosphorus does not trfiow a tiiarp melting point as would 
be eipected if it were a single pure substance^ but instead melts over an 
interval She a solution.* 

The timurformation, of which red pho^horus is a part way product^ 
may well be a ccunbination of two stmtrfer transformations. It seems very 
reamaabte to suppeae tiiat the suggestion of Wahl* is vajiil; namdy, that 
in ordinaiy awd we have a mjteture of junmybous glassy red 

pho^horus with crysteiBine grama The eryste^Sis^si^ of ^ the glass is 
prevented by fricthm^ apad mf the temperatnie rises* a larger part of the 
glisn csystalhses* m that tlm dens^ 

tion is higher. But it Is ^pmstionable whether aU the diange of density 
ostr hi this way: Sehettck*# red ohoeg rf i fw ifff has a dteii ei tv 

<1 |jhMi,lcMml h m pperjimpt 

• •if. A. Wdil. Oi^. n». V0k iw. »M., 14, STo 9 uin-^tvay 
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of 2 . iS.' It 19 very probable that in addition to the effect 
^WaUr vre musi'regard the glass itself as ih a varying state of tiiatisfahna- 


The problem of the phenomena of vaporization is a complicated one, 
aod me wh^di we do not particularly need to consider in tiiis cotmectkm. 
It 1^ been suggested that we probably have to do here with an irrc- 
vexaibl^ reaction in the vapor phase. 

With regard to the relation between black and red phosphorus we can 
offer only conjectures. It does seem pretty certain, however, that red 
a 4 i 4 black cannot stand in the relation of ordinary monotropic solids. If 
they did bear this relation, the black must be the more stable form, be¬ 
cause of its lower vapor pressure, and in this case we cannot understand 
the failure of the red to condense as black out of its vapor. The fact that 
the black apparently melts to the same liquid as the red is puzzling. It 
may be that the relations here are the same as in the vapor phase; t^t is, 
Uquid black f^iosphoms may be unstable, and may transform itself irre¬ 
versibly to liquid re<i as rapidly as it is formed. 


Summary. 


Two pew modihcations of phosphorus have been found. The first is 
a new modification of ordinary white pho^horus, possibly hexagonal, 
with a reversible transition point at atmospheric pressure at about —76.9 
The second modification, black phosphorus, is obtained irreversibly from 
white phosphorus at 12,000 kg. and 200^. A number of its physical con¬ 
stants have been determined; particularly striking are its Wgh density, 
2.691, and fair electrical conductivity. No attempt to transform either 
white or red to black phosphorus has been successful by any other method 
except that above. Finally, some conjectural explanations of the rela¬ 
tions of the various modifications have been given. 
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TSE DISSOCIATIOlf PRESSUItBS OF AMMOlflUIff- AHO 
TBTBJAfXTHnAMlf Oinini HALIDES AUD OF 

‘ PttosFHoimnli iodide Ain> phos- 

PHORVS PEHTACHtORIDE. 

^ Sv AUfUHAWI Butt. AUD Xonn* FWttOM CMfmt. 

^ 1914 . 

IIm di8feodatl6a {mtsures of tbe cUoride, bromide, aiid iodide of am- 
lannittal'iuid at j^aB^Sioiiittm iodide bsve inwioustf been measured. 
Ihie metitods med, imd the results obtained are disonssed below. The 
dissodfrtkm press u re s of tbs dblqitde and iodide of tefasmetbylammoiiduin, 






[ ^ ‘*^^P'*^^'*T3Wr^'7^,ir35^ffWn >"T!WT l^WaPmaw JUtr^v rWTP* y •■#i» i 

. .', 

bt diHitf dibsoddtidii of the aatoEteil vimoGi 

ol t hfw ivhMeittM^ hi to iribkh oo |xrevtotie oj^eeeiimxieiite 
been y fH4^T ^ 

'fllfe eiiltii>atiiagai ««& iflfM4v9iiti|fea ctf tbe «Biioi»i nKtluxb at MBaaaHiig 
vbinM’ or disso^riioii pnssures have beela ooosidered cntfasUy by Smitli 
«bd MieatiBt.* The taetbod of oonfinement over xqercuiy, in particular, 
hi not eiqdieable iriwi, as in the pteaent mrk, chemical actim with 
mercnty noehra. In such cases, various dynamic methods have been em- 
pfoyed. Tfail most pc^mlar of these, Ramsay and Young's dynamic 
mettiod,* howevar, pieaoats eqiedally grave irregularities when aj^died 
to oases of dissoOiat^ sdids, in five of whidi, for example, the tempera¬ 
ture nS volaHfltatioii appeared to be independent of the pressure.' 

the disSodatiaa pressure of a solid may be measured by means of the 
spiral manometer of I^ufenbuig and Lehmann* or the dynartuc* and static* 
isoteniscopes of Smith and Menzies. In tire former method, as dsulh 
and Menzies pdnted out,' permanent distortion of the spiral may occur. 
Then too, the expansion of the glass makes the ztto pmnt diarigc with 
the te mp erature, so that the trustwmthiness of the measurements is oon- 
nderabfy diminished unless tire ^iral is calibrated for each temperature.* 
The method of Smith and Menzies has been used srmeessfuUy in difficult 
cases by Rntir,* Taylor and Rulett,** and Moles.** 

The Anamttts. 


The iedtapiMope used in all our work, except that dealing with phos- 
phohis gentadiloride, was the static. The substance, ti:|e vapor or disso- 
datkm pressure of which is to be determined, is pla^ M small bulb 
shown on the right (Pig. i). The bend is filM with fOme substance 
whkh, at the temperature (rf the experiment, will meli 1^ give a liquid 
snitalde for confining the vapor. The isoteniscope is cmmected with a 
very huge bottle for regulating the pressnre. By the turning of the prqper 
stufpooflft* tins bottle can be put into communication, eitlmr with a simfiar 
vudthhpi huttie, with a coamRsaion pwng ) (tar the or with 

* *^aop|i fa Vapor PnoMure. Kl,” tms domorxfe, as* 

*/. OlwkAa^^Ss; OstswU^Adwr, (si s«a, , 

sjRW. fohM* *»tr*.M* 

* Rw. Gw., Vm 

jowBtia, as, 1441 <m«o) 

«liM,as,s 4 ( 9 (<»>o). 


Z, ClaOn at, iai| 

•/* If, a^ , 

"tris 1*0. ftipMr. mm. r^ornm., #, m» awi.msi 
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To alike, a detenaitiatioii of tite vaiior piessure, tbe 
Id^l^iaced ill a well atirred b0th, at the proper 

;ttti^* and the pressure is lowered until the sub- 



stAn6e in the bulb bdls vigorou^y. Adhering air, 
mdsture* and volatile impurities are thus carried out ^ ' 
piit the liquid seal in the bend. The pressure is then 
raised Until the boiling stops and the level of the con¬ 
fining liquid becomes the same in both arms of the 

isoteniscope. The tem- 
g ^^^perature of the bath and 
^ the pressure in the ap¬ 
paratus are then nded 
and recorded. 

The presaure gage^ a 
portion of which is shown 
in Fig. 2, was of the 
closed mercury-manome¬ 
ter t3rpe.^ Eadiarmhad 
a leng^ of 2500 mm. and 
an internal diameter of 
16 mm. The scale was 
engraved on silver inlaid 
in a heavy steel bar. It 
was graduated in mm. 
and calibrated, at 20^, 
against a standard meter. 

The carriage bearing the 
fine, horizontal reading 
line, ruled on glass, could 
be moved 1^ or down on 
the stiff steel rod (diameter 20 mm.) which 
formed its support. A mirror, behind the 
glass tifi}es and extending the entire length 
of the gage, eliminated errors due to parallax 
in readis^. '"Three theinmmetem were sus¬ 
pended at intervals alpng the gage. That 
they might show the same tOmperntqi€ lag 
iWItllrKI H as the mercury in the arms of iid manom¬ 
eter, bulbs were immenied in mercury 

HthstufiN! to a p rs tii tre of 0.0a fsaii^ Its readiss 
wp^ebedeed, at freqaent iatsmils, agsieit a stand- 
^ Xa ssttiee an <iw mw. cms anw 

9. X iiOTuiv! sssa ii^i^ fluilEe Uw scale eiactly uerliosl. 



Fig. I.—Static iso- 
teniscope. 



ihtsp by diotdiiapif It ti^c^ m m 4aw stxtBm m i^ * The |MnMi»es 
tme ^uoed to 0id tht sea level et 45 ^ latittide. 

TJ|4 twiifafftpie 

of the Herftus type. The platinum coil is embedded In quartz. The 
leads are of gcdd and are uncompenmted. This dimple form of thermos^ 
eter shows almost tio temperature In the calibration, Miidi was re¬ 
peated at frequent interi^, the procedure adopted by the Bureau of 
Standards^^was used throughout. The standard resistances and bridge 
ratios wexe^combined in the dial decade boat of Leeds-Northrup. The 
coili Were of mangantn for which the temperature coefficient of n^stance 
islow.^ 

The temperature scale is that based upon the ice point, steam point 
and sulfur boiling point, the latter being taken as 444.7‘‘^^m^ant volume 
tdtrogen scale). The temperature error is less than ^o.2flp the highest 
readings. 

The ttquida used in the heating buffi» and the tempdistures at which 
eadi is suitable, are as follows: water, o—70®; paral^m 60—190®; fused 
sodium nitrite (10 parts), sodium nitrate (19 partii0» and potassium ni¬ 
trate (33 parts), 190-300®; eutectic mhcture of of potassium and 

sodium (eqtdmolar), 2x8-500®. » ^ 

The balh vessel was a two-liter Jena W|ilber» of the tall form, jacketed 
by a glass battery jar from which theibbttom had been removed. The 
2 cm. space between the beaker and gMibttery jar wasdosely packed with 
asbestos wool, two small windows WAg left on opposite sides and about 
midway between top and bott<Mh^ To increase the abipuracy of leveling 
the liquid in the isoteniscope, kthe wire was stx^tchedlmrisontally across, 
the front window and an deotlfic light was placed just behind the other. 
The braes stirrer consisted^ four propellors attached to a vertical shaft 
driven by a lugh speedsaotor. The bath was heated by a vulcan burner. 
Wfth a divided gas stteam and screw damps, the supniy of gas could be 
so oontxoQsd as to keep the temperature constant for inconsiderable time, 
to wttUtt w O.X ®# even above 400®. 

Ammonium tixmide. > 

y. M. Johnson,* usu^MO spiral mmom- 
of ttoim fiwnomum halides, 
toidaitattpm measurements, the Idlof^ points^ diould 

of AMtOmnd Tiani 1001000., 31, 933 (xami). .r ?/ 

* iMifUsr sad BmU. Bmt. Sttm 4 a$ds, ^ 150 (mo).^ 

Ckarn ., % 30^ (^909). 

*FceaSeti^ 4 !«MiifmMeSniimsiidMefl«dm, TamjotttUAL,^ (x9^o). 
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(i) The heetmg bath, of air, was imstirred; (a) the diswxaating 
^)lA>$tifipKK asif} the J^ws ^iral, in which the pressure was registmd, were 
1|ept at d^Cerent ten^ieratures; (3) the temperatures were read by means 
of mercury therxucmieters, either of the ordinary type or nitrogen>filled. 
The untruetworthixiess of mercury thermometer^ at high temperatures 
ntcd uot be pdnted out; (4) no satisfactory provision was made for re¬ 
moving water vapor and gases adsorbed by, or adhering to the substances 
and the interior of the apparatus. 

The Bresant Measur e me nt s,—^The sample of ammonium bromide used 
by us was purified by recrystallization and then by sublimation. The con¬ 
fining liquid in the isoteniscope consisted of fused silver bromide, to which 
had been added ammonium bromide sufficient in amount to lower the melt¬ 
ing point from 426^ to 255 ®. This mixture was* without visible action 
on vapors formed by the dissociation. 

After the raising of the pressure until the boiling of the ammonium 
bromide ceased, there was observed a slow, uniform increase in the pres¬ 
sure of the vapor. Thus at 388.9®, the pressure rose 650 mm. in ten min¬ 
utes, 2 mm. in the following 10 minutes, and approximately 2 mm. in each 
of the succeeding ten-minute periods. The enormous difference in the 
rates of increase shows that there must be some secondary change. The 
slow increase may be due to a dissociation of hydrogen bromide (produced 
in the primary Association) and the removal of either the hydrogen or 
bromine by the confining liquid. Or, more probably, it may be due to 
the dissociation of ammonia. It is well known that the reaction 2NH8 
Nj + 3H8 occurs as the temperatiure nses, and that at 327®, for ex¬ 
ample, the equilibrium, if reached, would leave over 90% by volume of the 
free riemeuts^. In any case, the increase is very slow, and we have elim¬ 
inated its ef ect altogether by correcting all pressure readmgs back to the 
time zero, at which the boiling out ceased. This is illustrated in the table 
briow, which gives the readings in a preliminary experiment at 38B.96®: 

Tiine (min) 

Pressure (mm) 671 x * 877 4 678 9 680 5 682 3 Mean 673 4 

AP.. 22 15 16 1818 (cak) 

The deviations in the value of AP from ^e mean (x.8 mm.*) correspond to 
temp^ature differences of less than 6.03®, which is about the limit of ac- 
cumey in the teinperature controL The size of the ccnvection factor de¬ 
creased as the twnperature was lowered. For an entire series of presaores 
and teffipcaratjll^ the correction averaged i.i mm- That Johnson Ad 
not detect this increment of pressure is probably due to the fact that it 
is close to the Ukit of Sensibility qf the spiral manometer* said by him to 
be **of the o«d^ of r mm.** 

»Haber and Van Oordt,X saws. 44 » (ws) ^ 
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lu lt iK w8d <i^dS>’i;i!hi)^''illit^^^ co^. 1p^ po&tts «t ^ cttr^ 
(jiM>". 10^6 mm.; 470*, jpiJ maju; and ^97^ 806^9 tom.} vm umd tn 
evalmte 4 ^ cottttmiit 19 tiM K 3 tcfaiu^ 4 Um]dit^t)tt^ tamsK iag^ **■ 
—‘A/T + B log T 4 - C. tliis eqsatkm, witii t&e ooofltants iatraducedi 
brnmnim 

logf’" —!IOj6.54i/T 4 9.54014 log T — 20.98466. 

Bisoe potats mdadoted'&om tbe equation nuiat He euctiy on a perfiectiy 
sufOOftii oum^ ttU) )ilV«gidatities in tiie individual pr^sures and tampera- 
tides ob^ervod isinit be ihowa by the magnitude <rf their deviations from 
tiih values found from the fomtula. Table I gives the observed preantres 
(Old. t), tittle of the second series of measurements being distinguished by 
the asteriah; thedsservedtemperatuzesCCoL a); the temperatures calculated 
from the above lormula (CoL 3); and the differences (A) between tbe ob¬ 
served and tbe ealeulated temperatures. Tbe temperatures are given to 
the seeood dcdmal place, because in comparing the values, this figure is 

TaBUI 1 ^^DlSSOClAtlOM' PRBSSmtBS 0 » NH^B—OBSBftVATlONS. 
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Blgelmic 8um of the differences l^tween the obsefve^ and the cal*' 
cupited tfemperatures is -1-0.02°, or dose to zero, as it shonild be. Hie 
Bujan deviation of a single observation from the curve is 0.15°. 
The Observations are therefore conastent. This devtation is within 
th 4 Ihaifs of error of the absdute temperature measurements them- 
sdfros (less titan *0.2°), so that the smoothed curve as a whole is 
proiDSDiy covivct to ^ous « 

The dfraodatioe pt essur e s of aaunoohtta bromide, for rounded tempera- 
tittlMh’asa #««n ih Tdtie n. Tbe pesSItres fr the aneatrit cotann (S. and 
C^flanabafen cateUIatad from the fanmla; those in tiie third cOhiW (J.) 
mrfr o c cii wMwi srcati a larBia otanaa ptotaaci itHUit una rastuiB ox p« JaKv (#4 
4 tAttildiffethflW 8 ,asdotlsottmetffvesi(B%. 3 ),thsdti»dlf^ 
anr jMnlMaiid tfboae cf 

t ai ^ip aii i tiw^ at nrhlcii a iii^rottry tliernmiiatar k aapackffly 
^ ^ ^ 4 f 
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380 

525 5 

$4» 

320 

mo 6 

101 

3«0 

677 5 

7i« 

340 

tyS a 

180 

304 6 

760.0 

805 

360 

m 4 

516 

400 

868 4 


370 

404 8 

421 

403 

935 1 
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Ammonitiin Iodide. 

^ tb»Px 9 mmtM 0 Uitim^ c. p. anmumittm iodide was purified 

t>y tecrysta]]lasilti(m and dried by heating tn vacuo at loo**. It was not 
resublitned beeause, at high temperatures* it is decomposed by moist air 
With the formatiim of free iodine. Sublimation of a substance to be used 
in the isoteniscope is really unnecessary. The repeated boiling out, 
|>efore eadi trading, removes the volatile matter; non-volatile matter does 
hot affect the vapor pressure of the solid, unless contained in solid solu¬ 
tion. 

The confining liquid was fused silver iodide (m. p. 530®)^ to which had 
peen added an equal weight of ammonium iodide. The mixture froze at 

In the heated vapor of ammonium iodide the following dianges occur 
NH4I i::;: NHi + HI 
2HI ± 5 ^ Hi + It 
aNH, 15: 3H, + N, 

tthe hydrogen iodide* and ammonia dissociate very slowly. Since we 
desired to measure the pressure due to ammonium iodide and its primary 
dissociation products only, we have eliminated the effect of the slow, uni¬ 
form increase in pressure produced 1^ the secondary dianges. The data 
beW, taken from a preliminary observation at 346®, will diow the method. 
The time is expressed in minutes alter the boiling out ceased. 

Time (min) .. 10 ao 30 40 50 60 70 

Preasnre (nun.) 164 1 165 a 166 i t66 5 166 7 167 2 167 6 

AP ..... 11 09 04 oa 05 04 

The mean value ol AP is 0.6, and the pressure at zero time, therefore, 

163.5 mm. 

As was to be expected, the conectkm factor became larger at the hij^ 
temperatmes, at whidt djght tnces oi tree iodine could be detected in 
Uie isotwiioope. Jolnuon i^Memd a tiae In pressute of lo mia. per hour 
at «S7*. he wodsed »pidfy. the accumulation at tree iodine 

•loMtnd aocwtdn. roMhe, Ul *««• 

* At s$o* .ad aSo ntm. pwtnire , iodde te dtmxbtted to dw 

4%dlitr»4kniin’ttaa Boite Mt e i ii . Z. ^kytSi. Ckmi, r,. ivt 
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in tbe spiral during an entire series of pressure and temperature readings 
mllst haiioe been considerable. 

The Results* —From the final temperature-pressure readings a large, 
smooth curve was constructed. A Kirchhoff-Rankin-Dupr^ formula, 
for this curve, was calculated from the following fundamental points; 
3^®, 130.3 mm.; 380®, 407.3 mm., 400®, 675.2 mm. The equation, 
with the constants evaluated, is 

log p « —7714.591/T —10.04345 log ^ + 42.69560. 

Table III gives, for each pressure, the temperature observed, the tem¬ 
perature calculated from the formula, and the difference (A) between the 
two values. In two cases only does the difference exceed 0.14®. 


Table III — Dissociation Pressures of NHJ-^bservations 


PrcM 

Mm. 


Tcmpenture. 


PrcM 

Mm 


Tempwatitre 


OlMd. 

Calcd. 

A. ^ 

ObMl 

C«lcd 

A. 

830 3 

408 54 

*408 63 

4-0 09 

335 6 

372 6 q 

372 73 

4-0 04 

704 6 

401 74 

401 77 

+0 03 

238 0 

360 33 

360 34 

+0 01 

699 3 

401 38 

401 43 

•fo 05 

153 3 

345 93 

345 35 

—0 58 

576 5 

393 63 

393 57 

—0 06 

156 I 

345 79 

345 93 

4-0 14 

45a 9 

384 06 

384 07 

-ho 01 

64 0 

317 80 

318 05 

4-0 25 

339 3 

372 99 

373 13 

-ho 14 


Algebraic sum 

4-0 12 


The equilibrium pressures for ammonium iodide at rounded tempera¬ 
tures, are given in Table IV. The pressures in the second column (S. & 
C.) have been calculated from the formula; those in the third column (J.) 
have been read from a large curve plotted from the data of F. M. O. 
Johnson. ‘ 


Table IV —Dissociation Pressures of NH4I at Rounded Temperatures 



Prewure 



PreMure 


Temp 

8 ft C 

J 

Temp 

8 ft 6 

J.' 

310 

48 5 

67 

0 

00 

407 3 

5 T 2 

330 

95 0 

127 

390 

527 0 

662 

350 

176 3 

219 

400 

675 2 


360 

235 7 

391 

404.9 

760*0 

. . 

370 

311 5 

384 

410 

837 0 



As seen from the table, and also from the curve (Fig. 3), the pressures 
foimd by Johnson are much higher than those found by us for the same 
temperatures This difference is 18 mm.*at 310® and 135 mm, at 390®. 
As" stated above, the pressures given by Johnson probably include consid¬ 
erable partial pressures of hydrogen and iodine produced by the dissocia¬ 
tion of hydrogen iodide, especially at the higher temperatures. 

Ammonium Chloride* 

Previous Determinatioiis*— The dissociation pressures of ammonium 
chloride have been determined by a number of investigators but with 
' Since the pre&sure-temperature pokau of Johnson are rather irregular, we have 
smoothed the curve as indicated in the small figure in his dtssertation (BredaUi«i9o8). 
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onAy ftilr tigmmmt b etw e en the results. The spiral menometer, as used 
by V, M. G. Johnson,^ has been described and discussed under ammoniilui 
bmnide, above. 

*Ramsay and Young have measured the dissociation pressures by two 
widely different' methods. In the dynamic method,* a thermometer was 
inserted into a hole bored in a block of solid ammonium chloride. Then 
the blodc, with the thermometer, was placed in a combustion tube heated 
to about 30^ above the probable temperature of sublimation for ammonium 
chloride. The pressure in the combustion tube could be varied at will. 
When the thermometer tending became constant, it was considered that 
the surrounding solid was at the sublimation point for that particular 
pressure. In the astatic method* of Ramsay and Young, ammonium 
chloride was heated and the vapors confined over mercury. The hydrogen 
chloride produced in the dissociation reacted with the mercury at a rate 
Which necessitated a rather large correction for the change of pressure 
with time. Another source of uncertainty lay in the slow diffusion of 
the mercury vapor into the vaporization chamber. The authors ascribe 
to thermometric errors the differences in the values found by the two 
methods. At the highest temperatures, this difference amotmts to 100 mm. 

Smith and Menzies^ have determined the dissociation pressures of am¬ 
monium chloride by the d3mamic isoteniscope, alkali nitrates being used as 
the confixiing liquid. The vapors acted chemically on the fused nitrates, and 
the production of a gas made impossible the adjustment of the pressure 
imtil the bubbling entirely ceased. Their experiments were intended es¬ 
pecially to show the value of the isoteniscope even when used under un¬ 
favorable conditions. 

The Ihresent Measurements. —^The measurements were repeated, partly 
for the purpose of using the static isSteniscope with this substance, partly 
because results covering a wider range of temperature were desired, and 
partly in order that the pressures and vapor densities (the latter to be 
determined subsequently) might be correlated by using identical samples 
of ammonium chl^de and thermometers calibrated in exactly the same 
manner. 

For most of the readings, the confining liquid here used was a fused 
mixture of silver chloride and ammonium diloride, in approximately 
equal parts by wei^^t. This liquid froze at 290®. At 275®, the liquid 
employed was recrystallized bismuth; at 249®, it was Kiahlbaum's tin. 
Qxmation of these metals was prevented by displacing the air in the appa- 

^ Z. pkysik. Chm,, 6i» 438 (1908) 

* Eatasay attd Yo^, ^hU. Trans . 96 (x886). This method had been used 

preri^aily by HoramamliiEar., a» 157 (t8^). 

* Ranay and Yeixas^ Fhil. Trans., 177, 86 (1886). 

«Tmi Jcmxtu,, 3a> 1457 (1910). 
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at the begitming with ilhiminatiag gas. All pressures were read ten 
UllpFlites after the ''boiling out" had been stopped and were corrected to 
ti# time zero by subtracting the uniform increment of pressuie found for 
supoeeding ten-minute intervals. The correction factors averaged leSs 
than I mm. 

The Results. —^Table V contains: the observed pressures (Col. i), those 
of seiies 2 being marked with an asterisk; the observed temperatures 
(Col. 2 ); the temperatmes calculated (Col. 3) from the equation for the 
smoothed curve, log p = —1920.357/T + 9.778609 log T —21.21708; 
and the differences (A) between observed and calculated temperatures 
(Col. 4). The vapor-pressure formula given above is based on the follow¬ 
ing points: 280®, 135.0 mm.; 312®, 362.4 mm.; 338®, 764.8 mm. 

Tabl« V.— Dissociation Prbssurss op NH4CI — Observations. 


PrcM. 


Temperature. 


Prem 


Temperature. 

Mm. 

ObMl. 

Calcd. 

A. 

Mm.* 

Obed. 

Calcd. 

A. 

949.6 

345.91 

345.86 

+0.05 

422.9* 

317.35 

317.26 

-i*0.09 

949.5* 

345 96 

345 84 

-I-O.I2 

326.7 

308.45 

308.53 

““O.oS 

840 8 

341.35 

341.43 

-0.08 

325.8* 

308 37 

308 43 

—0 06 

826 7* 

340 90 

340 82 

-i-o,<i8 

238.5 

298,16 

298.15 

-fo.oi 

711 5* 

335 41 

335.43 

—0.02 

238.1* 

298 11 

298 08 

i-o 03 

684.4 

334 08 

334.04 

-1-0.04 

114.2 

275.00 

274.8s 

+0.15 

544 2 

325 85 

325.95 

—O.IO 

113.8* 

275 ‘5 

274.75 

+0.40 

546.6* 

325.82 

326.09 

—0.27 

49 5 

248.46 

249.99 


424 1 

317 27 

317.35 

—0.08 


Algebraic sum 

+0.30 


It will be seen that the differences between ob,served and calculated 
temperatures are greater than o.i® for only five of the seventeen obser¬ 
vations. At the lowest temperature there is a large deviation (1.53®) 
which corresponds to a pressure difference of 2.6 mm. Much more weight 
is here to be given to the calculated than to the observed temperatme, 
since the tin, used as confining liquid at this one temperature only, reacted 
with the vapor. The dissociation pressures, forJrounded^ temperatures, 
are tabulated below* (Table VI). 

Table VI.— Dissociation Pressures op NH4CI at Rounded Temperatures. 


Temp. 

Press. 

Temp. 

Prase. 

250 

49.5 

320 

• 458.1 

270 

97.5 

*^330 

6x0.6 

280 

135.0 

337.8 

760.0 

290 

185.3 

340 

808.2 

300 

252.5 

345 

927.6 

310 

341.3 

350 

1063.0 


These results and those of other observers are plotted in Fig. 3. The 
prediction’ that, on account of lack of time for the attainment of full dis- 
^ For the dissociation prassures found, by other observers, for rounded tempera¬ 
tures, see Smith and Menzies, Tam Journal, aa, 1458 (1910). 

* Smits and Scheffer, Z. pkynk, Chm., ^ 70 (1908). 
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dodAtioB, pttsmmii footid by the d3rtiai]iic method would be very tniich 
lower than those determined by the static method has not been rtpl- 
ieed. That the pressutes by the dynamic methods would be slighUy 
lower is obvious, since the substance, which is boiling slowly, must be 
cooled somewhat below the temperature of the surrounding bath. The 
pressures (dynamic) of Smith and Menzies^ are, on the average, lower 
than are those found by us (static) by 7.5 mm. 

Tetramethylammonium Chloride. 

Previous Obseivations.— Practically nothing is known of the tempera- 
tines at which the tetraalkyl-ammonium salts sublime. This may be due 
to the fact that, before the submerged bulblet was described,* the organic 
chemist had no convenient method for the accurate determination of the 
boiling point of a non-fusing solid. 

With regard to tetramethylammonium chloride, I^awson and Collie^ 
state that it “decomposes above 360®,” yielding trimethylamine and methyl 
chloride. The reaction is similar to that for the dissociation of an ammo¬ 
nium halide. 

N(CH,) 4 C 1 N(CH3)3 + CHsCl. 

Wagner^ says that tetrametliylammonium chloride “begins to decompr^se 
at 230® and volatilizes rapidly at 280®.“ Otu: results show the equilibrium 
pressure at the lower of these temperatures to be nearly one atmosphere. 

The Present Measurements.- The confining liquid was mercury, which 
had been carefully purified by spraying several times through dilute nitric 
acid and then distilling twice. During tlic period of 45 minutes, whicli was 
the average time required to obtain equilibrium, the mercury vapor was 
able to diffuse back to the surface of the subliming solid. Thus the total 
pressure observed was the sum of the partial pressures of mercury and of 
tetramethylammonium chloride. At each temperature, the correspond¬ 
ing vapor pressture of mercury has therefore been subtracted from the 
observed pressure. The pressure to be subtracted varied, according to 
the temperature, from ii.o to 43.1 mm., and was obtained by linear, in¬ 
terpolation from the final table of Smith and Menzies.^ 

The tetramethylammonium chloride was purified by recrystallization 
from alcohol. It was dried, for a day, at 100® and then pulverized. 

A difficulty arose in the very slow rate at which the system solid-vapor 
reached equilibrium. At 245®, for example, the pressure reached only 
i8a mm. during the first hour, although the equilibrium pressure for this 
and Mcmies’ temperatures, based on the scale S. B, P, « 445 o® have 
been reduced, for the purpose of this comparison, to the scale S. B. P - 444 7®. 

* Smith and Men^, Tms Journai., 3a, 897 (1910). 

* /. Ckmm. So€., S3,694 (1S88). 

< KrystaU. Mm., 43, 179 (iw). 

* This Journai., 3a, 1447 (1910); Ann. Physik, (4} 33, 988. 
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temperature is more than 760 mm. Two methods of producing equi- 
lib^um in a shorter time present themselves: first, the use of a suitable 
catalyzer afid, second, the heating of the substance to a high temperature 
in cwder to obtain a large pressure of the dissociation products and then 
cooling until recombination begms to occur. The second procedure^ 
was adopted. It is illustrated by the following, typical set of readings 
which was obtained in one of the preliminary experiments: 


Temp. 

Press 

A P (per 10 mm ) 

Mm 

Change 

228 7** 

600 5 

“f-11 0 

Dissociation 

228 2® 

662 5 

+ 26 

Dissociation 

227 8® 

661 0 

0 2 

Combination 

227 85® 

661 0 


Equilitinum 


At lower temperatures tlie dissociation was even slower than in the fore¬ 
going example, and the individual readings are therefore probably less 
accurate tlian are those obtained witli the simple halides. Ft is tslimated, 
however, that tlie temperatures (absolute) read from the smoothed curve 
(Fig. 4) are accurate to less than =*=0.4®. 



Temperature Ceieius 

Fig 4 


The Results.— Table VII shows, for each pressure, the temperature ob¬ 
served, the temperature calculated from the Kirchhoff-Rankin-Dupr^ 
formula, and the differences (A). The formula is based on the followi ig 
points on the curve: 190®, 119.4 mm.; 220®, 398.0 mm., 230®, 641.8 mm. 
The equation, with the constants introduced, is 

logp “ 23649.7/T + 132.316 logT —401*3121* 

* This method has been used by us m earlier, unpublished experiments, on the dis 
sociation of mercuric oxide It has since been described by Taylor and H«lett,^ J 
Phys Chern,, 17, 571 (19x3) 
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Ta81c 9 VII.—Dli8OCUTl0N PE«9StmSS OF N(CH|)4C1—OWUSRVATIONS 


Pm. 

Mm. 

Ob«L 

TMBfMtttre. 

CiM. A. ^ 


ObMi. 

Tmnparaturft. 

Catcd. • 

A. 

690 

231.5 

231.5 0.0 

312 

213.3 

214.4 

—I .'I 

567 

227.1 

227.4 —0.3 

187 

202.4 

202.3 

-ho.i 

430 

222.5 

221.6 -ho.9 

108 

186.6 

186.8 

—0.2 


The mean deviation of the observed points from the smooth curve rep¬ 
resented by the equation is 0.4^. Readings from the curve (or calculations 
from the equation), relatively to one another, should therefore be accurate 
to within *^0.2®. 

The equilibrium pressures, calculated from the formula, for rounded 
temperatures, are as follows: 


Temp. 190® 200° 210® 220° 225® 230® 233.3® 

Pressure (mm.)... 120 171 256 399 504 643 760 


Tetramethylammonium Iodide. 

Lawson and Collie^ state that “decomposition*^ of tetramethylam¬ 
monium iodide occurs “at a temperature not much short of a low red 
heat.** According to Wagner,® “decomposition begins** at 230®. 

The Present Measurements.—^The dissociation pressures were de¬ 
termined by means of the static isoteniscope, with the eutectic mixture of 
the nitrates of sodium and potassium for confining liquid. The tetramethyl¬ 
ammonium iodide was purified by recrystallization from water. Its 
vapors had no action on the molten nitrates. 

The pressure in the isoteniscope, at each temperature, was found to rise 
at a very rapidly decreasing rate for a few minutes. Then the increase in 
pressure became slower and almost uniform. Thus, in a preliminary ex¬ 
periment, at 276.0®, the change in pressure with the time, after the boiluig 
out process was stopped, was as follows: 


Time (min.). o 5 10 15 20 25 50 

Pressure (mm). .. 224.9 3087 326.6 338.5 344*i 349-8 375.7 

AP. 83.8 17.9 II. 9 5.6 5.7 5X5.2 


The consideration of the time-pressure curve shows clearly that the rapid 
rise in the pressure for the first 15 minutes and the slower increase during 
the next 35 minutes cannot be due to the same cause. It seems certain 
also that l^e rapidity of the first change must be due to the dissociation 
into trimethylamine and methyl iodide. 

N(CH 04 l N(CHi)i + CHJ 

Thisb the methyl iodide, in turn, undergoes decomposition, a change 
observed by Lawson and Collie,‘ and confirmed by the darkening of the 
tetramethylammonium iodide and the walls of the isoteniscope 

• Z. Kryst. Afta., 43,180 (1907). 
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during measurement. That the confining liquid played no part in this 
decomposition was sliown by substituting bismuth and various alloys 
for the nitrates. In each case the same results were obtained. Also, 
the darkening of the material and isoteniscope occurred in parts of 
the apparatus never reached by the confining liquid. Since we desired 
only the pressure of the undissociated molecules and of tlic primary dis¬ 
sociation products of the salt, we have corrected all pressmes, read at the 
end of the period of rapid increase, back to the time when the “boiling 
out” was stopped. The method used is describt*d in the section on am¬ 
monium bromide. 

The Results.—^I'he temperatiu'es and corrected pressures were plotted, 
on a large scale, and a smoothed curve (sec Kig. 4) was drawn to fit tlie 
observations. From three points on this curve (264®, 188 mm.; 290°, 
455 mm.; 302°, 678 mm.) the following equation was derived: 

log p = 1493.085/T -f 24.9C449 log T — 68.65910 
The results are tabulated in the form already described. 

Table VIII.- Dissociation Pressures or N(CIIs)4l — Observations. 

Temperaturr. 


Mm. 

Obxd. 

Calc. 

A. 

781 

306.2 

30^> 1 

-ho. I 

698 

303.0 

302.8 

-ho. 2 

547 

295.8 

295 5 

+0.3 

431 

287.4 

287.7 

--0.3 

298 

270.6 

277-5 

—0,9 

x66 

260.6 

2O0.6 

0.0 

88 

242.6 

. 242.3 

+0.3 


The following data show the pressures, calculated from the equation, 
for rounded temperatures: 

Temp. 240® 260® 280® 29(-)° 3cx)® 305. 5° .W** 

Pressufe (mm.). 8i 164 325 455 635 760 79<> 

Phosphonium Iodide. 

Previous Observations.—Phosphonium iodide, when wanned gently, 
volatilizes rapidly and dissociates according to the equation: 

PHj (solid) PK4I (gas; ph, + hi. 

F. M. G. Johnson^ has measured the dissociation pressure at various tem¬ 
perature, a fact which came to our attention only after our measuremer.ts 
were completed. A stirred water bath was used for heating the bulb con¬ 
taining the phosphonium iodide and the attached spiral manometer. 
Since the temperathres were all below 62 ®, the errors due to the mercury 
thermometer and to the shifting of the zero-point of the glass spiral were 
at a mititmtitn The chief • sources of uncertainty which characterized 
* This Joukhal, 34> 877 (19*2). 
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JdmsDti’fl cArlter vapor-pressure measurements (with the exception of the 
adsorbed gases), were thus eliminated. Our results are published, partly, 
to show the concordance in the values obtained by the isoteniscope 
and the spiral manometer when the necessary precautions are used in 
both cases. Confirmation of Johnson’s work seems desirable, also, since 
his results lower the boiling point of phosphonium iodide from 8o®, the 
commonly accepted value,^ to 62®. 

The Present Measurements. —^The static isoteniscope was used, frac¬ 
tionated benzyl benzoate serving as the confining liquid. The fraction 
chosen had a vapor pressure of 718 mm. at 310®, 329 mm. at 280®, and 
53 mm. at 220®. The curve connecting these points shows that, at 66®, 
benzyl benzoate would have a vapor pressure lower than that of mercury, 
which is negligible at this temperature. 

As the result of some recent investigations, Holt and Meyers* have con¬ 
cluded that, in carefully dried phosphonium iodide vapor, there occurs 
a secondary reaction in which the hydrogen iodide and phosphine give 
some free hydrogen and phosphorus iodide. Sucli a change was indicated 
in our experiments by a slow, uniform increase in the pressure with the 
time. Correction has been made for this effect. Holt and Meyers state 
that phosphorus iodide is not formed if a trace of moisture is present. 
For this reason, perhaps, Johnson obtained 110 evidence of its formation. 
His method did not provide with certainty for the removal of the last trace 
of moisture (and foreign gases) from the spiral manometer and from the 
material in the vaporization chamber. 

The Results.- The results obtained by us are tabulated below (Table 
IX). 

Table IX,—Dissociation Pressuees oe PH4I —Observations. 

Series I. Series II. 


Press. (Mm.). 

Temp. 

Press. (Mm.). 

Temp. 

9140 

65 92 

922.1 

66.22 

795 0 

63.47 

798.3 

63.52 

662.8 

60.13 

667.7 

60.08 

532.6 

56.06 

533-2 

56.19 

401.2 

51.29 

408.7 

51.46 

301.0 

46.69 

301.9 

46.58 

*95 3 

39.82 

196 0 

39.78 

109.0 

30.63 

I18 1 

31.01 

39.3 

16.08 

40.9 

16.98 


The agreement between the values found by Johnson (J.) and those by 
us (S. & C.) is shown ior rotmded pressures in Table X (see also Fig. 5). 

‘ AhtfUt “Handb. anorg. Chemie,*' Vol. Ill, Pt. 3, p. 398; Moissan, Chim. Min,, 
I. 758. 

* Z. anorg, Chorn,, Sa, 281 (1913). 
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Tablr X.—Dissociation Prbssurrs op PUJ—Rounded Values. 


DIimoc. 

Press. 


Temperature. 


J - 

a & c. 

A. 

50 

19.26 

19.21 

+c) 05 

100 

29.33 

28 92 

+0 41 

200 

39. «9 

40 09 

—0.20 

300 

46.40 

46.55 

—0.15 

400 

5' 08 

51.16 

—0.08 

500 

54-94 

55-02 

-0,08 

600 

58.16 

58.20 

-0.04 

700 

60.73 

61.10 

“0.37 

760 

62.00 

62.61 

—0.61 

800 


63.56 

. .. 

900 


65.68 

... 



Temperature Ceblut* 

Fig. 5. 

The dissociation pressures read for rounded temperatures, from our 
curve are: 

Temp .. 30*^ 40® 50® 60® 62.6® 66® 

Pressure (mm.)_ _ 36.0 107.8 199.0 368.1 6600 760,0 91; 5 

Phosphorus Pentachloride. 

Pr^ous Obsenratioiis.—Although there has been much work and dis- 
cussion on the dissociation of the superheated vapor of phosphorus 
pentachloride, neither the pressure nor the density of the vapor in equi- 
litMium with the sdid phase has ever been determined* The sublimation 
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point for phosphorus pentachikNide, baaed ou qualitative work of Cas- 
is usually given as 140-148^. Receutlyi Prideaus^* by iutro- 
dudng a thermometer into vapor of phosphorus pentachloride^ found tl^ 
vapor to condense at a temperature of 160^. This he accepts as the lower 
limit for the sublimation point. The upper limit is the melting point, 
found by him to be 162®. Our work gives somewhat higher values for 
both the boiling and the melting point. This was to have been expected, 
since, in our experiments, the repeated fractionation expels the last traces 
of all volatile impurities. 

The Present Measurements* —Since the chlorinating power of phosphorus 
pentachloride is extremely high, it was very difficult to find a suitable 
confining liquid. A fused mixture of saturated chlorides might be expected 
to have no action on the vapors. We were unable, however, to devise 
such a mixture, of melting point sufficiently low, that was not hygroscopic 
or that had no considerable vapor pressure of its own. Other liquids tried 
were the eutectic of silver and thallium nitrates (m. p. 67®), the eutectic 
of silver and potassium nitrates (m. p. 131®), purified mercury, sulfur, and 
parafiin. Paraffin, the least active, was chosen for 
the final experiments. The sample of paraffin used 
I was freed from its more volatile constituents by heat¬ 

ing at 200®, under a pressure of 20 mm. for an hour. 
It was then placed in the dynamic isoteniscope in 
which slow interaction between the vapor and confining 
liquid can be neglected.’ 

The phosphorus pentachloride is contained in the 
small bulb to the right (Pig. 6). To obtain a read¬ 
ing, the pressure in the isoteniscope is lowered until 
the pentachloride sublimes rapidiy, giving a rapid 
stream of bubbles through the paraffin. Then the 
pressure is raised until the point is reached at which 
the vigorous bubbling ceases. The pressure required 
—. to stop the sublimation is the vapor pressure for that 
JC particular temperature. The readings are not so 
V J accurate as are those taken with the static isoteni- 
J scope since bubbles of gas continue to be produced 

as a result of the interaction of the paraffin 
and phosphorus pentachloride. However, the bub- 
bling due to boiling is so much more vigorous than 
Fig. 6.—Dynamic iso- that oue to secondary chemical action that it is not 
tenitoopc. difficult to determine, with fair accuracy («fc5*anm.), 

^ Lieb. Ann., 83, 337 (J852). 

* J. Chet^ Soc., 91, 1714 (1907). 

* Smitb and Menrics, Tms Jouiinal. 3a, 1437 (1910). ^ 
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wUto the former ceases. A small correction must be applied for the depth 
to which the tip is submerged below the surface of the paraffin and for 
capillarity in the tip.^ 

The sample of phosjAorus pentachloride used was the product of a 
standard manufacturer. The impurities suspected were the trichloride 
(b. p. 76®) and oxychloride (b. p. 107-110®). These impurities were re¬ 
moved from the phosphorus pentachloride, after it had been placed in 
the bulb of the isoteniscope, by lowering the pressure to 30 mm. and keep¬ 
ing the temperature of the surrounding bath at 120® until over half of the 
sample had been volatilized. It may safely be assumed that, in this way, 
all the easily volatile impurities were driven out past the paraffin seal. 
This conclusion was confirmed by the fact that subsequent boiling out 
did not alter the pressure found at a given temperature. Nonvolatile 
impurities would have no effect on the vapor pressure, so long as any pure 
phosphorus pentachloride remained as solid phase. 

The Results.—^The results are tabulated in the usual form. 


Table XI.— Dissociation Pressures of PCU— Observations 


PreM. (Mm.). 

Obad. 

Temperature. 

From cunre. 

A. 

31 

98.08 

98.13 

—0.05 

60 

108.31 

108.22 

-1-0.09 

158 

126.10 

125.96 

+0.14 

219 

132.71 

133.00 

—0.29 

347 

143 68 

144.02 

—0.34 

492 

152.42 

152.46 

—0.04 

608 

157 63 

157.69 

—0.06 

748 

162 58 

162.30 

-ho 28 

915 

166.89 

(liquid) 



The phosphorus pentachloride melted at a point just below the last 
temperature observed. As was to have been expected, the pressure 
(marked +, Fig. 7) of the liquid (915 mm. at 166.89®) fell considerably 
below the corresponding point on the smoothed curve for the vapor pres¬ 
sure of the solid (»* i.o®, equivalent to about 40 mm.). 

The dissociation pressures for rounded temperatures are: 


Temp . 90® 120® 140® 150® ,i6o®* 162.8® 167® 

Presnire (Mm.). i8 117 294 445 670 760 9i9(liq ) 


The heats of vaporization for the various substances will be calculated 
aftcr^the degrees of dissociation have been determined. 

Summary. 

I. The dissociation pressures of seven substances have been deter¬ 
mined for the following ranges of temperature and pressure: NHiBr 
^ For the simple method of finding the sum of these corrections, see Smith and^ 
Mmms, This Jodiuial, ga, 1449 (1910). 
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{3O0*-403®; 33 - 93 S “»•). NHJ <^37 mm.). NH«a 

330*; 50-1063 mm.), N(CHi) 4C1 (i9o®-a33.3*; 120-760 mm.), N(CSIb)4l 
(240*-307*; 81-799 mm.), PH4I (19.2-65.7*; 50-900 mm.), Paj(9o-2<7*: 
18-919 nun.)* 
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Fig. 7. 


2. The measurements on PCU were made with the dynamic isoteni- 
scope; all the others with the static isoteniscope, by means of which the 
pressure may be determined to o. i mm. A platinum resistance thermom¬ 
eter sensitive to *o.i ® was used. 

3. The temperatures at which the various compounds were fomid to* 
have a dissociation pressure of 760 mm. are: NH4Br (394.6^), NHJ 
(404.9^), NH4a (337.8"), N(CH,)4l (305.5") PH4I (62.6®), aiMl PCU 
(162.8®). 

Kicbou X.Aao«ATo«s» or Xmokoahic CammaftMY, 

CovnmtA XTNivBMUTr, N«w Yom: Crtv 

POSITIVE IONS FROiil NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS. I. A STDBY 
OF THE PRECIPITATION OF METALS FROM SOLUTIONS 
OF THEIR SALTS BY YELLOW PHOSMORUS. 

By R. M Bis3> and 8. H. Dxoos ^ 

Received April 33, 1914 

* Introduction. 

It has long been known that yellow phosphorus wW precipitate ceftalii 
metals (Pt, An, Ag, Hg, Cu) from a solution of the salts of these metals. 
BerseliUs made use o( the fact that silver is completely precipitated &om 
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ili|^ Mkl88 by |AHdM^|)liorus to detertoiiie the combiouig weight of phosphoms.^ 

In i^6»Vogd stated that when phosphorus acts on a sohition of copper 
there is fprmed sulfuric add, phosphoric add, and fdioi^hide of 
copper only.* 

Straub (1903) made a study of this reaction, and found that, in all cases 
tatudted by him, phosphoric add, sulfuric add, phosphide of copper, and 
metallic copper were formed. He determined the ratio of the sulfuric 
add to the phosphorus in the solution as phosphoric add at the end of 
the reaction and found it in several experiments to be as follows: 8.2, 
7.6, 7.9, 6.4, 7.4, 7.5 and 8.0; to I. 

From this he conduded that one atom of phosphorus displaces two atoms 
of copper from solution. (The figures are, however, far nearer to 2.5 
Cu to I P.) He tried to find a ratio between the copper sulfate and the 
total phosphorus (t. ^., the phosphorus in solution and that combined 
as phosphide of copper), but his results were so very irregular that he con¬ 
duded the reaction must proceed by steps, and that no equation could be 
written to express it.* 

Christomas,* Tauchert,® Come,* Granger,^ and others worked on this 
or similar reactions of phosphorus. Though all of these workers proposed 
equations that seemed probable, none were in very close accord with the 
experimental data. Nor did any of them, so far as we can find, propose 
any explanation of the mechanism of the reaction. 

The Problem. —In spite of the fact that phosphorus is looked upon as a 
typical non-metallic element, the predpitation of certain metals by it in 
apparently the same way in which one metal is predpitated by another 
metal higher in the “potential series” seemed worthy of careful work to 
determine if the phosphorus reaction is ionic or not. The analogy to 
sudi a reaction as zinc displacing copper under similar conditions is very 
striking. Such reactions are probably always ionic. Apparent exceptions, 
8u<ph as the reduction oi ammoniacal solutions of silver by aldehydes, are 
almost certainly electrolytic also.* 

Choice of the Metallic Salk —^While silver is predpitated quantitativdy, 
its use is objectionable because of the fact that the only practical salt to 
uae is the nitrate, and nitric add, when dilute, will appredably act on 
yellow phosphorus. The chlorides of copper and mercury were tried and 
mjacted, because in both cases the “ous” salts are formed and afterwards 

^ Berzelius, Ann.» 531433; Ann., 8,17. 

* Vo|;el, J. ptakt. Ckem., 8,109- 

* Strfettb, Z. anorg* Chm., 35,4^ (1903). 

* ChHstomas, Z. anarg. Chem., 41, 307 (1904)^ 

* Taueihert, Ibid., 79,350 <19x2). 

* Come, </• Pham* Ckim., 323. 

^ Xknam, Cempk md., 14S4 (f897)* 

* Ccsst^Btkiglite, ^*AiMlytiCil OMstry** (Iheertticel part), Vol. 1, p. 3 * 
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iPtM Hhr Tke ptaa of the mA tcMi: 

(a> TAiUkemimitqiteteamlyidsctf edotim after atkb 
pUiW Intd tUen hsft fin them tit a. aaffideat thae. < 

(b) Todeteiwiaethecquf^um whidiKpmaiitetheKeit!^^ 

tW'BMdBeaettictyoftlieimilMbleinficlwniimcrfCheteacMoQl^ 

ioi4'Hcibienito|l 

About 200 cc. of 0.5 iV copper sutfftte was pla^ 
in E |^ h w» 8t0pp ^ ^ Briai]iaey«r £Bsk and several slides of dean yd^ 
low were dn^pp^ into it. After about a week, tbe sotiitim 


was analysed aad found to contain: 

Copasr.. None 

Phospliodc add. In larse Mnotmt 

l%oi[plio0piisadd. . .. Appredable 

HTpopliiMplKHXM^ add. Doiibtful 

Sdfndc add. In larse amount 

Tbe predpitau was found to be: 


(a) Cbied^ % brigbt, dean tube of metallic copper sturound&ig the 
stick of phospbonis. 

(d) A thin inside coatii^: of black phosphide of copper, next to the 
fdi^horus. 

Many experiments were carried out to determine the ^ect on the re- 
aettaa of vaiying the concentration of the copper sulfate solution, and Abo 
the etfeet of the sulfuric add formed during the reaction. Greater aUd^Ws 
concentrations of add were studied in order to magnify its effects. Ithe 
foltofWlUjK {Martial summary of these experiments indicates all the kin|s hi 
resiklts wl^ were ob^ 

PaxsiAL SuwuiLT OF QuAUTATtvn BxnatmmOB. 

s. Cid(ppw^udlld«uo.3J^^ (At once and / ooppar^phoaptdde, 

OMiie.llid04 after S4lirs.) \ traceH^4 

3. dilated Same as a 

4. tibppte^ate,tur^ (After 60 hm.) 

^ , sah&iMl. ^ 

«. Mlftttic add of itotpUdiP, SWO% 

> . KtooM^tlauiJV ' etc. 


1*411, teB«jitijaMiit',tawlia(iti M iMal^ 

dr « 4 iki*r i«Mli 4 kM fiir alKWt fiv« 
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m mm m f imt 94 in.) lUMm •myw 

\ BiPOb^CMiwaat) 

j, >ifStntn mlfiftff, aeU muUtt- (After 14 In.) f Copper, opote of phea- 
^ jrt»brif«aWoj(S JV \ phjde, HJPOfc etc. 

A, Mid. very dilttte (After 04 toe.) / Copper-plwopJ^, little 

^ copper, HiFOie etc 

P Ccppwr aulftte onlj, 0*5 iV end MettUJp (at 

otiiar njypidAmte dilute solie 

1 (eame ae i) 

to C^pperHttdfete, very ddute sols ^ Copper, more or less 

phosphide, HiPOi* etc 
tayer of i^oaphlde next 

11 l¥eoipoeoppertbrichtandcleaii| to phosphorus Incfsaa- 

In distilled water or original ing with time until no 

aple copper remains* JXo 

» further aol. of P in HtO 

la* Copper«8tilfate, 0.5 equal vdi (After 34 hrs) f Dead black coati^, no 

a.5 NH. sol. it ] ^ 

^ I salt left m sol. 

QuanHtaHve Ke^s, The DetemtnaHon of the Phosphorus ,—^The 

phoq^horic add was determined as magnes^Mfpyrophosphate. In all 
cases 10 cc. samples were used Separate saxnpK were oxidized very thor- 
otqi;hly with hydrogen peroxide and then the phosphoric add determined 
as before. The results agreed closely and averaged: 

MwiJhOi btfor* oatidisiog MuTiOt after oxidising 

o xxo6g^ o 1x98 g 

o 4968 a&i«md8 o 538a xxxiUirmbls. 


add cosiaidfir^ (After a4 hm.) 
^ libbr aas N 

eu (After a4 hrt.) 

J H 

9 Copper aulfato onlji 0*5 N and 
other inpidarate dilute soli. 

to Copper-stdAite, very dilute sols 


xx l¥so|p«eoppert bright and cloani 
In distilled water or original 
aph 


la* Copper«8ulfate, 0.5 N, equal vd 
a.5i^NHts61. 


(After a4 hrs) 


Hence the number of gram atoms of lower adds of phosphorus in xo oc. 
is ( 0 «$ 3 Sa— 0 . 4968 ) - 0 . 04 x 4 X 2 X XO"*’. That IS, 0.0828 milli-mols of 
loHM adds in eadi to cc. of the solution. 

In otlw samples, after the sulfuric add had been predpitated as batium 
sulfate, the dear filtrates were treated with an excess of mercuric diloride 
to dittrittiiine the quantity of lower adds of {dios^borus. The predpitated 
caloiBd wei|^iedo.o 3 ;r 4 teg^ If We assume the lower add of ]fiiQiq)horu 8 to 
be phosphorous add, correspcMt^ to 0.0669 milli-mols; if, however, we 
asMae tfie reducing add to be hyfSphospkorous add it oonpespo n ds to only 


fitedi aas^e, treated with an excess at common salt and mercuric 
K jjpridef ||ave 0*0370 g. of calomel. This corresponds to 00783 xnilH^ols 


tth# add (idPIMc and {dsospliodc} hi looc* df the sdutidn to neutralize 
at using methyioraage as indicator, and 70 cc* 


^1 wwernmtneingmmmwiiifi 



it It mi^ Asn s* 


tsa6 


md csomspQiKii t6 oni-tM of the i^o^oric echl preai^t (This is 
caksslated on the bet^ the emlysis ptevioudy given.) 

Thxee s^erate samples were titrated with accuratdy standardised 
NaiOH solution. Theresults were the same in all to within oa cc. and aver¬ 
aged as follows: with phenolphthalein, 69.5 cc. and with methyl-orange, 
5fi,5 cc. That ii, the difference between the titration figures using phenol- 
phthakin as indicator and those using methyl-orange as indicator is 11 cc. 
whereas we should theoretically expect 10 cc. While this method is far 
from an exact one, it indicates that about io% of the total acids of phos- 
{fiionts present were other thaniWiosphoric. This is in rough agreement 
with the results found by the calomel method. 

The Determination of Suljurit^Acid .—determination of the sulfuric 
add (as barium sulfate) showed that the SO4 content had not changed; 
the stdfuric add had not been reduced. 

The original solution contained 2 5 milh-atoms of copper in 10 cc,; hence, 
we have very nearly 5 atoms of copper displaced by 2 atoms pf phosphorus.^ 
The Formation of Copper Phospkide.--^mtoi the sticksof phosphorus 
that were completely coVli|gd by a bright coating of metallic copper were 
removed from the solutiotiWd placed in a jar of distilled water. In a few 
weeks the copper had entirely disappeared and there remained nothing 
but a mass of phosphide of copper and phosphorus. This convinced us 
that the formation of the phosphide of copper is a secondary reaction taking 
place between the metallic copper and phosphorus, and not between the sul¬ 
fate of copper and phosphorus, as was thought by Straub, Tauchert and 
others. 


Probable Reactions. —^The quantitative results show that the atomic 
ratios involved are, in round numbers, 5 of copper to 2 of phosphorus. 
The simplest equation that will represent this fact is. 


5 CuSO* + aP + 8HfO - 5CU + 5H2SO4 + 

The reaction given above is undoubtedly jAessential ital|^on involved, 
but this does not teU anything of the of the readdq^or the role 

played by phosphorus in it. y ^ 

The Origin of the Lower Phosphofu^^eids. —It is known that yeUow 
phosphorus will reduce phosphoric acSP^artly, to phosphorous and hypo- 
phosphorous acids. This we believe to be the way in which the -ous acids 
> 2.5/2(04968) - 5/2. 

* The ratio of the phosphorus to the su3fti!ric add involved in the above feaOtioii 
ii I to 7<‘94 This is about the same as Straub fottod, but he was so sure that a pliDS- 
phi da was first fonned t h a t he interpreted his figures to give twe ^tofu str of ff opper to 
e/te of phosphorus, ins t fud of the far accurate value of Jtve atoms of copper to two 
ojf phcKQifiiorus. The reaiCtiQn as we haye deduced it is given by Tauchert as being one 
of sevSnEfi refunSooB that toke place more or less simultaneOusty. He, too, bdkved 
that a phosphide of copper Was directly formed from the sulfatlf. ^ 
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hi' tlie soltttkms driginated^ For, if this be correct we ^otild 

to fibd less phosphoric add than is indicated by the given reaction 
and more total phosphorus in solution than is thus indicated. This is in 
adeord with the figures given on page 1385 and the fact that the quantity 
(rf lower adds increases with time. On the whole, the origin of the phos¬ 
phorous add is not of very great importance for our investigation. 

Physical Chemical Data. 

1, It was observed that the metallic copper was formed only on the 
surface of the phosphorus, or on the surface of a conductor connected with the 
stick of phosphorus. That is, the phosphorus and any conductor con¬ 
nected with it becomes plated with copper, just as would be the case if iron 
or zinc were used in place of the phosphorus. In no case did metallic 
copper form on the surface of the glass beaker or any other non-conductor 
connected with the phosphorus. A piece of platinum wire wrapped 
around a stick of phosphorus, and extending upwards in the solution, 
becomes well plated with copper for a distance of several centimeters above 
the phosphorus. 

2. Two side-neck test tubes were joined by means of a piece of rubber 
tubing; in one was put about 5 cc. of 0.5 N copper sulfate and in the other 
an equal quantity of 0.5 N silver nitrate. A piece of phosphorus was put 
into the silver nitrate and joined by means of a platinum wire to the copper 
sulfate solution. (See Fig. i.) Both tubes were then filled with magne- 




siuin sulfate solution. The wire in the copper sulfate soon became coated 
with copper, and in about two weeks all copper and silver had been thrown 
out of sohltion. A control experiment, in which the platinum wire was 
used without phosphorus showed no reactiim. 

Sitmllai: experiments were performed using a porous alundum cylinder 
in a g^loas-stoppered wei^g flask. (Fig. 2.) The results were identical 




WHi. MMb tiiM* 

vvitlfil 4ii^ itt idbfo^ diot^ Huti tte 

Bdhk nftn taakiA A tmtM ifc^thcmt the phoih 

jptidMs fcjive UK) pt<«^bt|rftite id mdttd, 

Uteee £»ets «3»1 the etidfytical dftta strongly indicate an electrdytic dil; 
piiddtmAt The pWiomena cannot be expired on the thdoty ol a coa^ 
oentration cell, because of the negative results from the controt expeti- 
inents, and also because of the fact that dbsn a platintun wire is wrapped 
closely around the phosphorus and does not ts±md oat into the sbtation, 
both wire and phot^orus become heavily plated with metal. * 

Exfhncdkm erf ike Phosphorus-Copper The qualitative experinients 

disetUNied above convinced us that phosphorus and copper really do form 
a true cell, just as any two metals do. This seems improbable at the first 
gkuioe because of the position of the two elements in the published '*poten- 
tial aeries,'^ aud of the supposed non^stence of positively diarged phos¬ 
phorus ions. However, we adopted the following as a working hypothesis: 

(а) The phosphorus goes into solution to an infinitesimal extent as 
P+++++ ions, thus leaving the stick of phosphorus charged negatively. 
Owing to the exceedingly small solution pressure of phosphorus, the num¬ 
ber of such ions would be small relatively to the ions formed in the case of 
ordinary metals, the latter even being very small. 

(б) positively charged phosphorus ions react with the relatively 
abundant hydroxyl ions (of the water) to form phosphoric add almost 
completely. This caused the concentration of the positively charged phos¬ 
phorus ions to be exceedingly small, but not zero, 

(c) If the negative diarge on the stidc of phosphorus is neutralized 
(say, by the Cu'^*^ ion), then more phosphorus must go into solution in 
the effort to re-establish equilibrium. This, in turn, will react with the 
hydroxyl ions preset to form mme phosphoric add and water. This 
would continue until one of the reacting substances became exhausted, or 
until the concen tr ation of the hydroxyl ions becomes small in comparison 
with their usual concentration in water. This would be the case in very 
strongly add solution# and this may be the explanation of the fact that 
phosphorus did not predpitate copper appreciably in very strongly add 
sohtdon. i( 

The electromotive fOrce of the phosphoms-copper odl is given by the 
lonatda* 

B » ao 377 (i/s tegjPi/^ — i/a log P»/^0 
idimf, i$ tl>e sdhitiOD pnesstire of phoi^Aorus, and pi the osmotic pres^ 
sun of the p, f|ie sidutiMi pressme of copper, and l^^tbe os* 

taotic p ra wu re ol tiie Cu'<'+ km.^ 

into vahM of Ptfonnkaown, and there bieaaon to beiheve that ^e Bofa. 
thxt phstemt! of ct^ptfc lidpiier is sttaSler ^tdattocl 3 r) titan is coamMmly 
‘ Netast, "Theontieat C heail s tr y,** pp. 7S3-7S»' ” 
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9i!q|gE^09ec(« 9^ tbis a$ i% may, tl;i^ solii:tiosi pressure of phosptimuB is cer> 
tsiply even but ^ is so very small in comparison with pt that we 

msy expect )|S to be positive; i. e,, we may expect phosphorus to be the 
lU^aHve electrode with respect to copper, just as iron would be. The reason 
however, is different; for in the case of iron it is due to a larger solution 
and in the case of phosphorus to a smaller osmotic pressure. 

Hie above hypothesis looks upon phoqihonis as playing the same role 
as do metals while passing into solution from the solid form. 

A phosphorus sulfate (analogous to the zinc sulfate in a Daniell cell) 
is not formed becatise phosphorus functions so weakly as a base that such 
a salt, if formed, would be immediately hydrolyzed, just as the chlorides 
of phosphorus are known to be. 

If the hypothesis outlined above be tentatively accepted, the reaction 
between phosphorus and copper sulfate becomes easy to explain; it is 
simply an interchange of ionic charges, which might be expressed thus: 

5CU++ + 2P * 5 Cu + 2P+++++ 
in the same sense that we write 

3CU++ + 2AI - 3CU + 2AI+++, 
or 

Cu++ + Zn = Cu + Zn++ 

The equation which expresses the reaction between phosphorus and cop¬ 
per sulfate would be 

5CUSO4 + 2P + loHjO 5CU + 2H8PO4 + 5H*S04 + 2H*0. 

Or, so far as concerns the formation of phosphoric acid it would be 

2P+++++ + lo(OH)- - 2P(0H)6 « 2 HiP04 + 3 H 2 O .1 

Measurement oj the E, M, F, of the Phosphorus-Copper Cell ,—In order 
to further test the above explanation of the reaction, cells were made con¬ 
sisting of a copper electrode immersed in 0.5 N copper sulfate and a phos¬ 
phorus electrode immersed in various solutions, including those from 
which all copper had been precipitated by phosphorus. 

^ The apparatus used is illustrated by Fig. 3. The copper electrode was 
Of the usual type, and the phosphorus eleOtrode oemsisted of a g^ass tube 
into one end of which a platinum wire was sealed, and the tube filled with 
melted {^lospborus. There was in all cases at least 3 cm. and usually 
5 cm. ol pho sph or u s below the end of the wire. This work had tor'be done 
taicfu%, as the least leak gave, virtually, a platinum instead of a phos- 

* An anrfogoits teacti<w where a positive ion passes into solutiaii and immediately 
reaeti wjth la^atlve tons alreitdy psa s ent to yield a nfe^tve ion, is ^een in the case of 
rihncr dhselyhir hi potassiiim cyanh^^sohitkm; our measurements showed that the 
uadisiQl^eAwIver is oharfed negatively whde the solution is taking place. 
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pborw. elecivode.* QiH; more tih«i» « doam pf ^ui^i electrodes 
ttose idbowed leeks, tlipae iye» 4ifWded, ^ 

llie siewnuetBeeds leei^ meaiii^ ol a Ii%h resisten« potent!^ 

eter, a sensitive g^vanometer of the .D'Axsonvsil type, and a staadatxl 
Wi!i&!to!|i cdQi* 

Expcriinetits wett made at tempetatui^s rangmg from to the meltatug 
point of phosphorua; and with aanmles of phosphorus that were new and 
coiorlessas well as with some that had been in the laboratory for many years. 



Readings were made during a period of more than four months, us in g new 
ted old dtectrodes, some having been exposed to diffused daylight till 
eolor had changed to a red*^brown. In all cases ike phosphorus uw neg^ 
fte to copper, and the M. P. was about 0.35 volt. It is believed that the 
true value is somewhat higher, and that the irregularities are due, for the 
mitep«ut,tna veiysnuOlleal^ The vwy smaU conductivity of fdic^ 
pfao^ n ia fce s important a leakage that is onUnaxily n^iligible. 

Xdttle or no difference was to be found between immersing tl^ phqch 
«It h ete ta IfBiiw ff ilm Is a biid Itec, m tiw itehmin 

the copte# i s.« the pcteity of Uk cdl is mvefsed. 
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of coaoentratiotis varying from 0.000001 N to sN. 
mere was also little difference between distilled water and solutions (rf 
magnesium sulfate, sodium sulfate, or that from vdiidi the copper had 
been juedidtated by phosphorus. 

Vibm of B. M. F. <k the Phosphorus-Copper Cell, Using Various Sam¬ 
ples of mosphorus and Various Sdutions in which to Immerse 
ft. Readings Extending Over a Period of Four Months. 

Phosphorus electrode immersed in the solution from which the copper 
had been precipitated by phosphorus: 

0.296, 0.296, 0.306, 0.308, 0.3X9. 

Phosphorus immersed in distilled water. (No reading at first instant, 
but in a few minutes giving the following values. Two different electrodes 
were used at different times.) 

0.275; 0.335* 

In 0.000001 N sulfuric add; 0.380. 

In 0.001 N sulfuric add; 0.334, 0.330. 

All other recorded values are given below. Various electrodes and solu¬ 
tions were used, as already stated. 


0.301 

0.355 

0.430 

0.383 

0.330 

0 370 

0.430 

0.361 

0.324 

0.344 

0.382 

0.409 

0.302 

0.405 

0.387 

0.414 

0.237 

0.340 

0.374 

0.370 

0.300 

0.372 

0 340 

0.365 

0.330 

0.354 

0.360 

0 374 

0.280 

0.398 

0.330 

0 400 

0.320 

0.350 

0.343 

0 400 

0.310 

0.340 

0.320 

0.450 

0.347 

0.399 




It will be noted that the latter values are on the whole markedly higher 
than those first taken. This is believed to be due to the greater care taken 
to prevent electrical leaks, particularly by carefully drying and greasing 
the outside of the tube containii^ the phosphorus electrode. 

These values indude all measurements m^e, except in those few cases 
in which actual leaks were found, in which case the reading was reversed, 
iualt as for a copper-platinum cell. With a poorly made cell the readings 
were in the above dixection, but low. For the sake of completeness, all 
of the latter readings are given bdow; they were made with different 
aolutiona at diffaient times. 

0.170, 0.174, 0.106, 0.193, 0.203, 0.036, ao2o, 0.030, 0.X41. 

Some PmcenMimi to Noted in Meiuntxing the E* M« F. of die 
Pheiqpliorne-^^^pper Cell* 

Owhig to the very high resijftanee Of phosphorus it is necessary to 
use a high resistance potentiometer and a sensitive galvanometer. 



jy|l|lMf9 tbii iii «iu% if we dmiw 

qiimtttficmitf<ia^^«ti'f^p|»^^ curMt 

passes the other way ft Arises. IT^bog stora|fe odSi it fms foupd possible to 
*'dtA(ge’'the {^icM^hortis etectaidletiBoiiS. Ml P.oliiearlya 
tamed, said by itrircning the etmeiit the B* M. F. fdl to about o.i toll. 
It slowly feocwieed its normal eonditiou sit both cases, however* 

3. It should be remembered that very smaH electrical leaks (of a kind 
not usually important) are fatal to good results. 

CofteiuaiQs. 

This Work, and some other not yet completed, seems to sustain our con- 
dusion in a very definite manner. We, therefore fed, justified in saying 
that in displacing certain metals from their salts, phosphorus first passes 
into solution as a positivdy charged ion, in the same way as do the metallic 
dements. We fmther bdieve that the chief distinction between the so- 
called non-metallic elements and the metalbc elements depends upon their 
tendency to hydrolyze and the subsequent ionization of this product, 
rather upon their ability to form positive ions.^ 

Note. 

In order to see whether or not the above is a general reaction of the 
non-metallic dements, and to throw lig^t upon the electrochemical charac¬ 
ter of their oxygen adds, experiments are now being conducted with the fed** 
lowing: vanadium, arsenic, antimony, bismuth, sulfur, sdenium, chromiusa, 
mdybdenum, tellurium, tungsten, iodine, carbon, silicon and boi^ 
C^dls like Fig. 2 are being used and there have been obtained predpit;;^ 
of metallic silver on a pure gold wire in contact with amorphous oimm* 
amorphous boron^ crystalline silicon, anttnumy and arsenic, immeraisd iltdubit 
silver nitrate solution---<one solution cmly being used inside and mMoMe the 
pocous thimble. Check sdutkms with silver nitrate and nitd^wdd but 
without the non-metallic dement have shown no predpitatoi. Carbw 
3rie!ds carbonic add; the others have not yet been analya^. 

The reactions of solutions of phosphorus in varioUl/ soipirents to contact 
With solutions of salts me also being studied in li|ir above tesiitO. 

An effort is being made to obtain a comparairilat’iS^ii^^ 
aaents and to determine if those dements (bofiktaktallic and non-metalUe), 
Wltkh ekhibit diffeient valences occupy m(^ tllWn one podti^ 

Unmaiiti; or Vototnu, 

VA. ^ 

*^1iK»Me«UAfaltci«s. AJwn for iMgliliUtont 
t«r porfltiw ioM in reteetkn Md ttddirtioB M|||^ 

i»|n<dn*lwl»tti.fciii>iBi..M*'OnriiuthwrM y^. t fegr JnltaSttef- 

Ute. 
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AS A rOirCTIOir of YOLSMS, TBMPlOtATroB A2ID 
ntassohs. ihb bqitaiiok of statb, aiid the 

TWO KINDS OF VISCOUS KSSISTANCB SO- 
CALLED “SLIPPINO*' OF OASES. 

[PKSUHINAKT.] 

By Buonitn C. BmoBAM.1 

Received April 24. 1914. 

Fluidity and Volume. 

Attention* has been repeatedly called to the intimate relationship which 
eidsts between the fluidity of a liquid and its volume. Batschinski* has 
recently given this relationship quantitative expression. According to 
him 

1? « c/v — w 

where 17 is the viscosity of the liquid, v the specific volume, and c and w 
are characteristic constants for the given liquid. In terms of the fluidity 
^ « 1/17, we have 

V ^ W + Cip (l) 

ot, the voluiDie is a linear function of the fluidity, w being the limiting 
volume itJbwafid which the volume approaches as the fluidity approaches 
sero. 3 ^, following Batschinski, we call v — w the free volume, the law may 
be stated in the very simple form, the fluidity of a lixfuid is directly proper- 
fientU to its free volume, Batschinski has found remarkable agreement 
between the observed and calculated viscosities for a large number of 
liquids, it apparently making no difference whether the change of volume 
is produced by altering the temperature or the pressure. For a range of 
temperature extending from 0° to the boiling point, or even beyond the 
ordinary boiHng point, the differences seldom exceed 1%, except with 
associated substances such as the alcohols, which are exceptional, here as 
elsewhere. 

The above law is really an extension of the law already given,♦ expressing 
the relation between the fluidity of a suspension and its volume concen¬ 
tration. The vohm^ cancesitration of the medium, c%, in which the fluidity 
ot the suspension becomes zero, corresponds to the volume where the 
fluidity becxNtnes zero in pure liquids. If w* represents any. volume con- 
centratiem of the mediiun, then htr—Ci corresponds to the free volume, 

^ For earlier papers of the author on this general subject (cf. Phys, Rof., 35, 407 
(l9»«)); bl h 96 tipis); Z, physik, Chem., 83, 641 (19*3); Trans, Chm, X03, 
W 9 (X 9 W); J- Chem,, x8,157 (i 9 » 4 ); Tnd. £ng. Chem., 6, 233 (1914)- 

* Am, Chem, J,, 35, 215 (1906); 4 di ^90 (i9n>); 45i *88 Atfg. (i 9 »i)» Z pkysih, 
Ckm,, #3, 653 (1913). 

* Anm, iela d*enceuraiement de seief$e 0 s experhmkdes et des kurs appUcoHons 

sm nom de ChHetophe Udemeff, 3 (1913); Z. physik, Chem,, 84,643 (19x3)- 

* Pkys. Jbr., 3<9 4st. ^ (i9W>i 
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which is evidently a shcMe ex|did[t fdm of equation (x) above. In gtti* 
pensions the nxechtim has a li^ flnidity, hence the flui^ty of the 
sion ^ cannot exceed the fiuidity of the tnedhtm «3s. Pme liquids may be re¬ 
garded as snspexxsions in space, of infinite fiuidity, so that there is appatently 
no limit to the fluidity wMch may be dbt^ed 1^ indefinitely increasing the 
volume. A further point of interest in this connection, is the fact that 
thecoucentrationof its aero fluidity in a suspension, is independent of the 
temperature or of the nature of the medium. 

The Equation of State. 

If, in van der WaalS’ equation, 

(f + a/v%){v — 6) » RT, 

we substitute for the volume its value in terms of te; + we obtain a for¬ 
mula in wkidi the fluidity, temperature and pressure are variables, Since, 
however, the pressure is constant under the usual conditions of viscosity 
measurement, this relation becomes ^ 

T « A^ + C + B/^ + D —EA^ + B), . (3) 

in which A, B, C, D and E are constants. Over any ordinary range of 
temperature, this formula may be simplified. In fact, the author has al¬ 
ready jdiown* that the formula 

T-A^ + C-B/(^-t-D) (4) 

will reproduce the observed fluidities of all the liquids tested with very 
gxeat accuracy. For all but the most highly associated liquids, or over a 
very wide range of temperature, the formula may be still further sim¬ 
plified to 

T - A^-fC —B/^ (5) 

and satisfactory results obtained. Thus for seventy substances, the 
average deviation between the observed and calculated values of the 
ftbsdiute temperature is only 0.09%. For a highly associated substance 
like water, the average deviation is 0.17%, but with Formula (4) it becomes 
only 0*01%. 

la a s im tl a r m a nn er one obtains a fonnula fot the pressure in terms 
the fluidity 

oT/(^ + «-y/(«, + a)» (6) 

When thf fluidity or the temperatuxe is very great, the second term of 
the ngiit^hand member becmnes negligible and the formula represents 
an equflateral hy|»etbQia. Large fluidities and high temperatures presum* 

» fkgfi, Mm.,» 495 
* Z. Ckm., 351 (1909). 
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Mttog to the gAseoiis state aad» as van der Waals’ equation applies 
fbgat to gases aiiefe the volome and temperature are great, we might look 
idr a stailar fluidity relation. That any such eicpectation is doomed to 
disapporntmeiit is proved by Clerk Maxwell’s observation that the fluidity 
<4 a gas over a short range of pressures and temperatures is independent 
of th<j pressure, which has been repeatedly conflrmed. Thus Equation 
<i) applies to liquids but certainly not to rarefied gases. The cause of 
this interesting peculiarity may well engage our attention next. 








mis . 

i*x f0fmmii* The left iKMf ef Sfm^ whtili 

««ei!ieqHmds to km 

to the ftttoaier At the highest imsssisitte, Hie 

fhtuilty it not greedy affected by a idwnge in the pKes8iife» «. g*, at ae^ 
and a pressute of lao atmoephereii, a kmering ci the preiNwe by four 
atmospheres causes an increase in the fluidity of less than 4%, At a 
lower pressure the fluidity is eatremely susceptible to changes in pressme; 
a lowering qf the pressu^ by four atmospheres at 76 atmospheres, causing 
an increase in the fluidity of a full xoo%. Both the gaseous and liquid 
phases axe present in the xe^on inside oi the Cvarv^kbntcL The right side 
of the figure is quite different from the familiar pressure-voluxne diagram* 
Instead of the fluidity being highly susceptible to changes in jnessure, 
it is but slightly affected, e. g., at 32^ and 50 atmospheres pressure, a lower¬ 
ing eff the pressure by four atmospheres causes only a 10% increase in the 
fluidity* Let us now consider carbon dioidde at 20 ** which is w^ below 
the critical value. At hi^ pressures the fluidity increases lineaxty from 
a to there is then a sudden increase in the fluidity from X500 to 53cx> 
C. G. S. units, as the substance passes from the liquid to the gaseous con¬ 
dition. We should expect the fluidity to continue to increase as the pres¬ 
sure k further lowered, givixig the Curve cd', but the curve actuidly ob¬ 
tained is cd. It is generally true that the fluidity of liquick increases with 
the temperature, while, on the other hand, the fluidity of gases decreases 
with the temperature, hence the pressure-fluidity curves for different 
temperatures must cross each other. It is interesting to note that the 
flgiue ^ows, that not only is this true, but, when the temperatures are suffi¬ 
ciently high, the curves all tend to pass through a particular point n; and for 
lower tenqieratures, the curves tend to intersect each other on the Curve nd. 
The fluidity of carbon dioxide at atmospheric pressure for o*’, 40*^ and 
xoo^ as obtained iron the Tabelkn of Landolt, Bdmstein and Meyerhoffer, 
are plotted at the points s,/, and g, r^iectivdy. If gnh k taken to represent 
the hypothetical pressure-fluidity curve of carbon dioxide at xoo^, it is 
evident that, for this temperature, Maxwell's law hdds perfectly so that 
the flnidity k independent of the pressure. But k it equally evident that 
it WQnld hold strictly for no other temperature. At o® the fluidity curve 
of gaseous carbon dioxide k approximately pe, while for the temperattro 
of the ordina^ boiling point of carbon dh^de the pressure-fluidity gmrve 
Wotdd appand^^ be Iq, and the law breaks down entirdy. What would 
happen ii the^t^kperatuse were raised far above 100® wotild be very tnteV'* 
esitiag to tmt the data are not avaUabk at presetit. 

AsTiroCciiimafyiK^BMA^^ . 
‘p ni m m $ H w K t y cMnw» 4 o not f<rfknraa MiMtioii aiUrnwm 
(ter WM)iii%piiij|j||^ flttMty increases, may be due to t;ite fppMiaime 
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^ s estM of mistance. We must thetefdre now inquire more 
into the nsture of viscous tesbtsuoe. 1% has long been 
tialiifed thst 4 cause of viscous resistance in gases ariHes from the 
of the particles of layers with high translational velocity into 
jayers whose tran^ational velocity is lower, and vice versa. According to 
this ^aplanation the loss of translational velocity must increavse with the 
temperature, which accords with the fact that the fluidity of a gas 
decreases as the temperature is raised. 

But in liquids the fluidity increases as the temperature is raised and it 
appears that there is a second cause of viscous resistance which has been 
repeatedly attributed to the attraction between the molecules. Bat- 
sdiinsld^ gives this conception expression in the following terms: “In gases, 
the properties which depend upon the reciprocal attraction of the mole¬ 
cules manifest themselves only slightly, whereas with liquids, on the con¬ 
trary, these properties are of prime importance. If we may think of two 
parallel layers of the liquid as of two rows of men, the men moving in the 
place of molecules, we must require these men to take hold of their nearest 
neighbors and to hold them for a time.'* 

This explanation seems to the present author to be inadequate for the 
following reasons; As a particle A comes within the range of attraction 
of a partide J 5 in an adjacent layer supposed to be moving more slowly, 
the partide A will be accelerated and only after passing B will the retar¬ 
dation take place. I see no reason why these two actions should not exactly 
neutralize each other, in which case none of the translational energy will 
be changed into heat. But, perhaps it would be urged that the retarding 
influence is more like chemical combination, since the partides lay hold 
on each other and, in the words of Batschinski, “w&lu%nd einiger Zeit 
festhalten." If the particles of the liquid grasp and hold tach other, a 
kind of association must result which should be detected by some physical 
method, and non-assodcLted substances ought not to show any viscosity 
ateail. As a matter of fact, not only do all liquids have viscosity, but 
mercury, which is usuafly regarded as non-assodated, has a lower fluidity 
thei» many highly assodated substances such as water and alcohol. This 
ob|ectkm may be avoided by assuming that this grasping and ^holding of 
the partides is proportional to the rate of shear of the liquid, so that it 
is iero when the liquid is at rest; but, since the molecules are always in 
ti|)ld vibrational motion,* it is diffictdt to see how the small trandattbnal 
mvition would affect the attraction in a way to produce the result which we 
cteitwe. 

la order to get a dearer idea of the nature oi the two causes of viscous 
*W*«wice to flow, let A and B in Fig. 2 refnesent two paralld planes at 
aimiabmt distance apart^ the space between being filled with the viscous 
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m kifW a that Qie ilitatufit htaa A to J? is small in <oiu3Mis<ai 

A tha tneah mdactilar frea path. 

Lat tha stofaca A be supposed to b^ 
^ moviztg to the tight aitth a constant 

• vdkxity in tesipect to the surface B 

• whidi tnayi for convenience only, be 

■ * -.- - - - conceived to be at rest. If the sur- 

B faces A and B vrere perfectly smooth 

and un3rielding and the partides of 
fluid perfectly dastic spheres, we would not have a model of viscous flow; 
for as the^ partides collided with these surfaces, the angle of rebound would 
in eadi casse be equal to the angle of impingement and since there is conser¬ 
vation of momentum, no translational motion could be transmitted to 
CHT from the walls, t. s., the '^slipping*’ would apparently in this case be 
perfect. In order to obtain a model of viscous flow, we are therefore 
obliged t6 make some assumption, and the simplest and most probable 
one is that the surfaces A and B are not perfectly smooth. In view of the 
known disccmtinuity of matter, the least degree of roughness that we could 
well assume, is that the surface is made up of equal spheres, all of whose 
centers lie in the same plane and as dosdy pacted together as possible. 
That there is a greater degree of roughness in all ordinary surfaces is prob¬ 
able, but it suffices for our present purposes to show that this simple 
assumption in regard to the nature of ^e surfaces gives a workable model 
of viscous flow. In a modd of viscous flow it is necesssry for the mole¬ 
cules striking the surface ^4 to be given a component of velodty in the 
direction of the viscous flow. We shall refer to this as translational vdodty 
in contradistinction from the disordered vibrational vdodty of the mole¬ 
cules. The resultant trandational velocity of the molecul^ is evidently 
pr<^portional to the rate of efflux, while the resultant vibrational velocity 
is aero. It is further necessary that as the molecules stnke the surface 
the trandational velodty received at A should be transformed kito 
vibrational velocity or heat, so that any resultant translational velodty 
would disappear in a short time were it not continually supplied at the 

Hxat the model described above meets these requirements depends 
Upon the triith of the following theorem: When a series of elastic P0r- 
ticks strike a rouffh surface, the resultant component of velocity along ^ 
surfesA Will he dimimshed. That this is true must now be made evidOUt, 
ZvUt Mi Nt and P, hi Fig. 3 represent the section through the centers of 
the greats m a gnifie d sghem supposed to make up the smAwes 
hi Suppose th«U d small paittole wem to audi a at 

Moky txkibis Uij^e 0 . It is evident tbnt if s«di a partidc » to tteiliK the 
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^ere iV in the plane of the paper, its possible paths all lie between A 
and C. By drawing the directions of the particle before and after col- 
fision, assuming that the angle of rebound at any point of the surface is 
equal to the angle of impingement, we find that for possible paths between 
B D the average resultant velocity of rebound is exactly opposite in 
direction, although diminished in amount. For paths between A and B 
a particle would collide with M on rebounding from N but the component 



Figf 3,—diagram illustrating how translational motion becomes changed into 
vibrational motion by striking a rough surface. 


of the velocity in the direction NP is diminished. Also for paths between 
D and £, as well as between F and (r, the component of the velocity in 
the direction NP will be diminished. Only between E and F is the corn- 
ponent in the direction of flow greater after collision than before. But 
the distance EF becomes zero when d =» 90® and it has its maximum value 
when ^ o®, i, e,, when the translational motion is zero. Since all of 

the paths between A and G are equally likely, it follows that for this sec« 
tion at least, the average translational velocity of tlie small particles is 
diminished by collision irrespective of the size of the angle or of the 
velocity of the panicle, and it can be easily shown that the same is true 
even if the partide is of considerable size. The same must be true a 
fortmi for sections other than the one passing through the centers of the 
spli^res, for then there must, after collision, be a component velodty at 
right angles to the plane of the paper and therefore to the direction of flow. 
The section would be similar to tb§ one given except that the drdes would 
not touch, the spaces between them corresponding to the pores in which 
the translational velodty is quite certainly changed to disordered motion. 


nvmm c. wmmm. 
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Ifce viscosity, wMdi the force required vdien u 
tlierefore 

V »■ pU/6s 

whidi may be put into the form __ 

^ SvVm’ 


« I, is 

( 7 ) ’ 

( 8 ) 


Where p is the pressure, v the volume, T the absolute temperature, and 
E a constant. 

The most interesting and surprising thing about the above formula is 
its requirement that tlvt^jfdscosity of a rarehed gas must depend upon the 
dimensionis of the apparatus used, the viscous resistance increasing as the 
^ce between the two surfaces is reduced. 

CoUiaional Viscosity. 

For the opposite extreme, we may conceive of a very viscous liquid, 
two layers of which, C and D, are shown in Fig. 4. The appearance is the 

same as if a small portion taken from 
Fig. 2 had been greatly magnified, so that 
the molecules appear as di^s instead of 
points, except that the molecular concen¬ 
tration is greatly increased. The effect 
of this increased concentration is to in¬ 
definitely decrease the molecular mean 
free path, so that the diffusional viscous 
resistance is negligible, but the actual 
volumes of the molecules are comparable with the spaces which they occupy 
and collisions are immensely more frequent. 

Since the layer C is nearer the surface A (not shown) than is D, it must 
move more rapidly than the layer £>, according to the fundamental law of 
viscous flow discovered by Newton. The molecules of this layer must there¬ 
fore overtake the molecules of D and in colliding with them tend to impart 
translational motion. Thus momentum passes through successive layers 
from A to B, and if B is free to move, it will take up the same velocity as 
A, all of the molecules taking part in the translational drift toward the 
right. But the surface B is assumed to be at rest, hence the layer C must 
have a velocity toward the right which is permaneutly higher than that 
of D by a fixed amount and the molecules of C must continue to overtake 
the moiiiniles of D and in so doing to impart momentum to them. But 
in coUirions between the molecules of one layer with the molecules of 
aUoUter layer, we have aheady shown in connection with Fig. 3 that tilms- 
lationti mption is continually being transformed into disordeied moilm. 
Hence we have here a true model of viscous flow, in whidi trandationa! 



D 

Fig 4. 
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motioii is continually being transformed into heat. In the extreme case, 
the effect of diffusion may be neglected, the viscous resistance being due 
sdely to the collisions produced by the molecules of one layer overtaking 
those of another layer of smaller translational velocity. We shall refer 
to this as *'collisional viscosity.” 

Fibm the model described above we believe that it is possible to deduce 
the effects of changes in concentration, pressure, temperature, and size 
of the molecules upon this type of viscous resistance. Without attempt¬ 
ing an elaborate proof at this time, it is probably dear that the number of 
collisions of the partides of one layer with those of another layer, due to 
their difference in translational velodty, will be directly proportional to 
the number of particles in each layer, i, e., to the concentration. It will 
also be directly proportional to the rate of shear between the layers. 
Temperature and pressure can effect this resistance as they affect the con¬ 
centration, but not otherwise. An increase in the temperature increases 
the vibratory motion of the molecules but it evidently does not affect the 
rate at which the molecules of one layer overtake the molecules of an ad¬ 
jacent layer which is moving more slowly. Increasing the mass of the 
partides would increase the momentum of the partides and hence the 
viscous resistance, but we must remember that with the increase in mass 
there is generally an alteration in the volume. Now M is evident that the 
coUisional viscous resistance depends botli upon the actual volume of the 
particles and upon the volumes which these particles occupy. If the 
particles are to be thought of as points, there could be no collisions and 
therefore no coUisional resistance to flow. On the other hand, if the volume 
of the partides themsdves could be made exactly equal to the space 
which they occupy, coUisions would be most rapid and the coUisional 
resistance would be a maximum. 

The fact that in unassodated liquids the fluidity is directly propor¬ 
tional ta^jUie free volume, as stated above, seems to indicate that col- 
lisipnajL^^iscosity is almost entirely responsible for the viscosity phenomena 

f l^dmary Uquids. It is also clear why assodated liquids are exceptional, 
pe breaking down of association, as for example by heating, would cer- 
nly ftunish cause for a change in the coUisiond resistance, since dissocia¬ 
tion is usuaUy accompanied by a change in Volume, which may be either 
in the actual volume of the partides or in the space which they occupy or 
both. 

The Mixed Regime, 

It has been indicated that in rarefied gases viscous resistance is cer¬ 
tainly diffusional and in very viscous liquids it is probably coUisional. 
In gases at ordinary temperatures and pressures the viscous resistance to 
flow is evidently the sum of the *diffUsional and coUisional resistances. 
The total viscous resistance 17 is in every case given by the equation 
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» iTe + (9) 

Iti rarefied gases, the eotHsioxxal tesistance tjc is equal to zero aud in very 
viscous liquids, the diffusional redstance may be negligible. In all oth^ 
cases, the complete formula should be applied. Hie diffusional viscous 
tesistance in this calculation does not follow the simple formula given for 
the model described above, in connection with Fig. 2, for the reason that 
the molecular mean free path affects the resistance in this case, since it 
affects the number of layers a molecule can pierce before it gives up its 
translational momentum. The diffusional viscous resistance is then pro¬ 
portional to the free path, which in turn is inversely proportional to the 
density. We found that in a rarefied gas the diffusional viscous resistance 
is directly proportional to the density, hence it comes about that in this 
case the diffusional resistance is independent of the pressure. This is 
the law of Maxwell, which may be formulated as follows* 
rid “ i/3pI^U(i + aty 

where p is the density, h is the molecular mean free path, t is the tempera¬ 
ture Centigrade, and U is the mean velocity. But we have seen above 
that 

fie = c/v — w 

hence 

1? *= ctv—w + 1/3 pLU(i + aty. (10) 

Since diffusional viscosity becomes important only when the volume is 
large, we may put v — w for i/p. We will introduce the absolute tempera¬ 
ture T, and for a first approximation assume that the exponent of T is 
unity, t. ^., n * i. This is the value deduced from the theory by Max¬ 
well, but experimentally determined viscosities give a value which is less 
than unity. But this discrepancy may conceivably be due to the col- 
lisional viscous resistance having been left out of account. We thus ob¬ 
tain an equation containing only three constants, which may be written 
in the form ^ 

V—w 

“ A + BT(t) — w) 

This equation is very simple and convenient to apply. The following 
table serves to show to what extent it may be relied upon to reproduce the 
values obtained for carbon dioxide in bolli the liquid and gaseous states. 

The deviations between the observed and cdculated values are greateat 
in the cntical zone where the experimental difficulties are the greatest. 
However, it cannot be affirmed that the agreement is within the CJ|ieri- 
mental error, for apparently the deviation is systematic. But undoubtedly 
the agreement could have been improved by introducing another constant, 
Bs by giymg the exponent of T in Formula (x i) some other value than unity. 
It seemed better to keep the formula in its sitnple form for the preamt. 
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TamB I—^The FttriDiTY OF Cabbon Dioxide as Calculated by means of the 
Foiiicla^*(»— w)/[A+BT(f;—w)] where w“o 84i,Ao 0002578, and B 4998, 
COMFARED WITH THE VALUES OBSERVED BY PHILLIPS' AT VarIOXTS TEMPERA¬ 
TURES AND Pressures 


Teinp Abi PreM in ftitn t> 

, 293 83 I 198 

72 I 232 

59 I 302 

56 5 263 

50 6 897 

40 10 00 

20 27 78 

1 546 4 

303 no 5 I 258 

104 I 280 

96 I 316 

90 I 346 

82 I 397 

80 I 4*6 

76 I 471 

74 * 506 

73 * 531 

72 I 575 

70 3 484 

60 5 650 

40 10 87 

20 28 25 

I 565 o 

305 120 266 

I12 287 

104 316 

93 372 

87 429 

84 f66 

80 527 

76 675 

75 802 

74 ^ 778 

70 3 922 

60 5 882 

40 X I 111 

20 28.41 

I 568 I 

308 114 5 I 324 

109 I 349 

96 I 437 

88 1 53* 

83 I 597 

80 2 024 

75 3-4^ 


^ obs 

^ calc 

Difference 

1215 

1152 

—5 

1297 

I24T 


1435 

1418 

—1 

5376 

4890 

—0 

5650 

5299 


6024 

S734 

-5 

6410 

C421 

0 

6757 

6907 

f2 

1299 

1300 

C) 

1364 

135s 

-1 

1443 

1441 

0 

1555 

I$I2 

-3 

1689 

1519 

-11 

1770 

1668 

—6 

1890 

1784 

—6 

2020 

1855 

—8 

2092 

I90<) 

—9 

2183 

1992 

—9 

4367 

4021 

—8 

5348 

48 V 

—9 

5952 

5654 

—5 

6289 

6086 

—3 

6536 

6594 

+ 1 

1269 

1318 

+4 

1350 

1369 

+ * 

1439 

*439 

0 

1595 

1568 

—2 

1706 

1693 

—1 

1786 

177* 

—I 

1894 

1894 

0 

2232 

2168 

—3 

2463 

2379 

-3 

3937 

3306 

—8 

4673 

4240 

~-9 

5348 

49*8 

^“~*8 

57*4 

564* 

—X 

6173 

6201 

0 

6452 

6553 

*+2 

*443 

1455 

+ I 

*5*5 

15X2 

0 

1706 

1706 

0 

1957 

1896 

—3 

2*93 

2021 

—8 

2770 

2690 

—3 

42*9 

3966 

—6 
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5747 
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1751 
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1.572 

2070 
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3717 
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4587 
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6.336 

5348 
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3917 
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—5 
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—12 

364* 

--2 

6133 

0 

6487 
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1686 

—4 

1759 

—5 
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—5 

222 X 


3302 

—X 3 * 

3920 

—14 

4553 


4964 

—7 

5585 

—2 

5987 

+i 

6385 
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Suxnmary and Concluaions. 

X, Attention is called to the fact that the fluidity is proportional to 
the ‘‘free volume/* as it is called by Batschinski, not only in pure liquids 
and mixtures but also in suspensions of solids in liquids. 

2. Since the fluidity of a liquid is proportional to the free volume, 
an equation resembling that of van der Waals may be used to reproduce 
the fluidity data as a function of the temperature and pressure. 

3. Such a modified van der Waals* equation breaks down utterly when 
applied to gases, where a priori it might be expected to apply best. This 
discrepancy is due to the advent of an additional cause of viscous resist- 
ance in gases which does not apply in very viscous liquids. Thus the 
fluidity of a gas is invariably smaller than would be expected from the 
modified van der Waals’ equation. 

4. Viscous resistance in gases originates largely in the diffusion of the 
material which carries with it translational motion, which, in turn, by 
collisions becomes transformed into disordered motion. This kind of 
resistance to motion is called “diffusional viscosity.” 

5. But in viscous liquids the resistance to flow caused by diffusion ixi 
quite negligible. The resistance is shown to be due to the collisions ^ 
molecules of one layer mih those of an adjacent layer moving at a slighfl^^ 
lower velocity. This transfer of momentum without a transfer of 

is called **collisional viscosity/* 

6. Tlie viscosity of a gas or liquid is, therefore, the sum of the dif- 

fusional md collisicmal viscosities. We thus obtain an approximate 
formula ^ — u;)/[A||||||^^ — u^)] which can be used to reproduce 

the obse^jlHluidities dipi^n dioxide with considerabk fidelity. 

7. iMHd are givenl^ the belief that slipping does not oeqiu* even 
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m rarefied gases. The apparent viscosity of a gas as it becomes rarefied, 
decreases rapidly, which is entirely in accord with the theory. 

8. In gases at ordinary temperatures and pressures, the fluidity de¬ 
creases as the temperature is raised, but the fluidity is nearly indei)endent 
of the pressture. Both facts indicate that diffusional viscosity is of pre¬ 
ponderating importance in gases. There is indication (cf. Fig. i) that at 
very low temperatures the fluidity of gases is by no means independent of the 
pressure, being inversely proportional to the pressure. It is also possible that 
at very high temperatures the fluidity will increase with the pressure. 
It appears that this last has not yet been observed, but should so para¬ 
doxical a fact be discovered it would seem to offer a striking confirmation 
of the views here outlined. 

9. The fluidity of practically all liquids increases with the temperature 
and decreases with the pressure. Most liquids expand as they arc heated 
or as the pressure is removed, hence we may attribute the increased fluidity 
to the decreased number of collisions. Sulfur and water are exceptional 
in their behavior, but this may be explained on the basis of association. 

10. In nearly all liquids an increase in the molecular weight causes an 
increase in the temperature required to produce a given fluidity, and this 
increase in temperature is proportional to the increase in molecular weight, 
in a given homologous series. There are exceptions to <his generalization, 
such as formic and acetic acids, but the exceptions are more apparent than 
real, since, if we assume it to be strictly true and then calculate the asso¬ 
ciation of these and other associated substances, we obtain values wriich 
are in satisfactory accord with the values given by other methods. 

11. These deductions from the kinetic theory can be extended to solids 
and an rT|>|linntinn obtained for various phenomena. The more nearly 
perfectly ^^j||8tic a substance is, the more nearly will it come back to its 
original position after being strained. Movement in a perfectly elastic 
solid is therefore explained by the molecules of one layer, as T in Fig 4, 
moving up to those of another layer but not passing them in a single 
instance. Hence all of the energy is spent in producing a strictly limited 
amount of translational motion—^the elastic limit. The energy exists as 
stridn and as soon as the stress is removed, all of the work done is re¬ 
covered, so that the process is reversible. 

12. When ordinary imperfectly elastic solids are subjected to stress, 
work is done which only partly appears as strain, a part being transformed 
into heat. Finally, when the stress is removed the body does not come 
back at once to its former position. It comes back part way and then 
creeps slowly toward its old position. This is the much-discussed “elastic 
after-effect.These phenomena may be explained as follows: When 
the body is subjected to stress a few of the molecules move over each other 
but the stress is not great enough to overcome the strains throughout the' 
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sttASs md catise genml flow or rupture. Wherever tbe molecules flow 
over each other heat is developed as in any viscous flow. When the stress 
is removed the strain tends to become immediately removed, but wherever 
the molecules moved over one another, the removal of the strain is hindet^, 
the last of the strain disappearing through viscous flow under a constantly 
diminisbing stress and therefore continuing through a long interval of time. 
This after*eflect has been found^ in undercooled liquids as well as solids. 

13. Finally the after-effect is increased as the temperature is raised 
in ordinary solids and this may be explained by the expansion of the sub¬ 
stance making it easier for the particles to move over each other in vis¬ 
cous flow, so that the fluidity of solids increases with the temperature as 
is true of most liquids. Guye and his co-workers* have assumed that be¬ 
cause the vibrations 'in lead wires die down faster than in steel, the greater 
loss of energy in the former signifies that lead is more viscous than steel. 
Exactly the opposite conclusion seems preferable. Steel then is to be 
regarded as much more viscous than lead and for that very reason strains 
in steel are produced without nearly so much viscous flow as in lead or 
pitch. 

arcaKONO Coixsot, Richmond. Va 


(Contribution from the Chemical Laborai'ories of Ceark University ] 

IS THE DUHEM-MARGULES EQUA‘:^N DEPENDENT ON THE 
IDEAL GAS LAWS? - 

By M. A. Rosakovp 
R eceived May It, 1914 

In view of the importance of the Duhem-Margules equatiou,in |he 
theory of physical mixtures, no apology is necessary for raisinvl^ quekiop 
as to whetlicr it is a purely thermodynamic relationship, a|fd therefore 
reliable under all circumstances, or requires modification in form as som 
as vapors begin to deviate from the simple gas laws. That the latt^ 
is the case, would seem to be indicated by the fact that the gas laws^i^fe 
employed, at one stage or another, in eveiy^ deduction of the Equation 
that has been brought forward.* But closer study leads to t^e b^poidte 
conclusion: that the Duhem-Margules equation is absolut^dy general, 
that it must hold as true for all actual vapors, up to the critical points, 
as it would if the vapors behaved like ideal gases. 

It is, of course, indifferent which form of thermodynamic procedure is 

»JUSTUS, Am, J, Set,, [3] 4S, dj (1893) 

* Arch, tci. phys, nat,, 36,136, 263 (1906); 39, 49 (1909); 30, 133 (1910), 

* Duhem, Ann. de l*£ctik mfrmale mp., (3) 4, 9 (1887); Marifules, Sitzitngsberieki 
der Wienetr Akademie, 104, II, 1243 (1895); Ostwald. Lehrbuch der aUgemeinen Chemie, 
n, ^ pp,Ji36^40 (Ed* 3 . I^it^ig, 1902), Nerust, Theoreiiseke Chemie^ p. ix$ (Ed. 7, 

1^x3), 
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$etected for the present scrutiny. For the sake of shortness and simplicity, 
we choose the method of reversible distillation and will follow Luther’s 
form of demonstration.^ 

I^t a given binary mixture contain gi grams of the first component and 
gt grams of the second component, and let the corresponding partial vapor 
pressures be pi and We imagine this mixture divided into two halves. 
Then, with the aid of a semi-permeable membrane, we transfer, by iso¬ 
thermal and reversible distillation, the slight quantity Agi grams of the 
first component from the first to the second half. And next, with the 
aid of another semi-permeable membrane, we similarly transfer Ag^ grams 
of the second component from the first to the second half of the mixture. 
We make Agi/Ag2 = gi/g2\ L e., the small quantities transferred arc in 
the same ratio as the total quantities of the components in the original 
mixtine. Then the system is after the two distillations in the same slate 
thermodynamically as before. And as tlie distillations were isotliermal 
and reversible, the algebraic sum of the work involved in them must be 
zero; Wi + W2 — o. 

We proceed to calculate Wi and Wz. Let, during the first distillation, 
the pressure pi of the first component in the first half of the mixture change 
to pi— V2 dpu and let the pressure in the second half of the mixture 
change from pi to pi +V2 dpi, making a total differen of dpi after the 
first distillation. The distillation coiivsisted, to begin with, in the re¬ 
versible evape^tion of Agj grams; and in view of the narrow limits involved, 
the ev^ijpfii^tion may be regarded as having taken place under constant 
pressure, namely tlie average pressure pi ^/i dpi. If we denote by v'l 
the Volume of one gram of tlie vapor imder this average pressure, then 
Ac Wprk gained by the evaporation is +Agi{pi — ‘A dpi)v'i. During the 
revetsiblc epndensation of the vapor in the* .second half of tnc mixture, 
tfte average pressure, likewise assumed constant, must be /?i + V'4 dpi, and 
if denotes the volume ot one gram of the vapor under this jiressure, then 
the work involved in the condensation is — Agi{pi + V'4 dpi)v^i. 

In order to have: Agx(pi - W dpOv'i =*" Agi(pi + V4 dpi)v^i, we must 
make the assumption that the product of pressure and volume is constant, 
but Only within limits differing by ‘A dpi; further, lhat product need not 
at all equal RT/Mi (where Mi is the molecular weight of the component 
in question). All we thus assume is that, no matter what the shape of 

^ See Ostwald, Loc cil., pp. 639- 640. 

* The partial pressure of each component is the pressuic that would be established 
in a dosed space separated from the vessel containing the mixture by a membrane 
permeable to all sorts of molecules of that component only, df the components of a 
binary mixture form no mixed molecular complexes, then the total pressure ir is equal 
to the sum of the two partial pressures as just defined • ir « -f- />2 But the Duhem- 

Marguies equation, generaliaed, applies to mixtures of any nunil>er of components, 
and whether association of different molecules is possible or not. 





tim p cum plotted ivlfb ftspect to wbethtr a i&~m ootaiomiiy with 
the gi» kw»-^ ttiwight litie pondld to the p*a3us, or not 
Separ<xied by m mail inUrval are equal. 

The work Wu Hem, involved in our first distillation is only that required 
to oompiress the 6g% grams of vapor from Pi — V4 dpi to pi + V4 dpi. And 
here again we do not use the ideal gas laws when we write: —Wi » 
—wheie vi denotes the average vohttne of one gram within 
the narrow interval of pressures. Analogously, without employing the 
gas laws, we get for the work involved in the distillation of the second 
component: +W% * ^^liA&fiedpi. And therefore: ^/^giVidpi + 
Vsdgwipi Wi + Wt ■» o, or giVidpi + g%^p% » o; whence: dpildpt « 
*^gde/giVi« Substituting for vi and vt (the volumes of i gram) their re¬ 
ciprocals g\ and g'i, the weights of i cc., we get: 

dpi/dpt « —g'lgr/gig'r * (A) 

Xf our original mixture is confined within a closed vessel, and an indefinitely 
small amount of it is allowed to evaporate, then, while gi/gs represents 
the ratio of the weights of the two components in the liquid, g\/g\ will 
equal the ratio of the weights in the vapor (the two vapors being enclosed 
within the same space). 

This expression (A) is the Duhem-Margules equation in the simplest 
form. The above mode of deduction hrees the equation from its supposed 
dependence on the ideal gas laws and shows it to possess the rank of a 
purely thermodynamic law, from whidi there can be tuy deviation. If 
this were not true, then, since the behavior of vapors generally differs 
from that of ideal gases, dpi/dpi would generally not be equal to —^g'lgi/ 
gxgV When, now, the total vapor pressurex (* pi + pi) is a maximum or 
a minimum, ^ » o and dpi must equal — dpi, so that dpijdpi « -^1. 
Then, (A) not being strictly true, g'lgilgig'i would not equal i; in other 
words, vapor and liquid would not have the same composition, and evapora^ 
tion would yield fractions respectively more and less volatile than the 
original mixture—which is impossible, since x is a maximum or a miui^ 
mum. We condude that expression (A), the Duhem-Margules equation, 
must be strictly true. 

It we choose to speak in terms of mciar fractions^ then, in order that 
(A) diould remain true, gi and g\ must be divided by the same molecule 
wdght Ml, and g$ and g'l by the same molecular weight Aft. The molar 
fractkms x and 1 — x of the liquid phase wfil thus be based on the same 
moteqyhir weights as the mdar fractions of the vapor. And if the partial 
ptessmes are taken to be proportional to the molar fractions in the vapor, 
which must necessarily be the case if the ^'molecular weights’* themselves 
are dduned on the ba^ cd the gas laws, then expression (A) turns into the 
more familiar forms of the Duhem-Margules equation; 
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dpildpt - —pi(t — x)/ptpc 

and 

d In pi/d In X «> d In pt/d In (r — *). 

WotcssniR. Mjim. 

[CotmuBtmoN ntou tax Crbmicai, LAsoRATokiss ot Cum Vtnvmam.] 

THS LAWS OF RAOOLT AND HENRY AITD THE CONSTANTS 
OF EBULLIOSCOPT AND CRYOSCOPY. 

Bt M. a. ROBANOFF AMD R. A DmiFBY. 

1. Introductory. 

The formtilae for calculating ebuUioscopic and cryoscopic constants 
are usually deduced by combining: (i) van*t Hoff*s equation connecting 
osmotic pressure with the lowering of vapor pressure ; (2) the Clapeyron- 
Clausius equation, together with the gas laws; and (3) Raoult's law.' 
The possibility of thus calculating constants needed in determinations of 
molecular weights is counted among the achievements of the theory of 
osmotic pressure which entitle it to its central position in theoretical 
chemistry. 

The object of the present communication is to show that the constants 
in question can be found on the basis of Raoult's law and the gas laws, 
without the use of the osmotic pressure concept; and, on the other hand, 
to show that Raoult's law follows, together with the law of Henry, from 
the Duhem-Margules equation—a purely thermodynamic relationship. 
While no particular originality is claimed for our considerations,* it is 
hoped that they may be of some value, partly because of their transpar¬ 
ency, partly on account of their bearing on the question as to the relative 
scientific importance of the osmotic pressure concept. Furthermore, 
the ebuUioscopic constants calculated by us are probably more exact than 
those found either on the basis of the heats of vaporization (which are 
seldom known accurately), or by direct ebuUioscopic measurement (which 
involves the assumption that in the cases chosen as standard the molecular 
weight of the solute is normal—an assumption that is seldom free from 
doubt). 

a. Deduction of Raoult’s and Henry’s Laws,from the Duhem-Margules 

Equation.* 

To a pure solvent, whose vapor pressure in the free state is Pi, we add 

* See Nemst, Theoretische Chmie, Ed. 7 (Stuttgart, 19x3), PP- 148 and 283. 

* Sec Arrhenius's first deduction of the ebuUioscopic formula, in a letter quoted 
by BedbnUnn {Z. physik Chem., 4, 550-531 (1889)), and especiaUy Beckmann and 
tiesche (Tbid., 86, 337 (1914)). The subject matter of this present communication was 
in the main ready for puhHoation in January^ 1913; the ebuUioscopic constants have 
recently been lecaleulated. 

•A somewhat complicated deduction of Raoult's law (but not of Henry's) was* 
Shren by Story {PkU, Mag., 16 ] 20, 97 (1910)). ^ 
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m iiofimtesittml amouiit of some second substance. The molat fmction 
of the solvent becomes x (stiM very nearly t); that of the sOltitei (r -- x), 

is now identically equal 
to d(i — x). The partial 
vapor pressure of the 
solute, pi, is identically 
equal to dpi. Thusdpi/pj 
* d In pi s I and d(i — 
x)/(i — x) « d In (i — x) 
s I, and therefore d In 
p2/dln(i—But 
according to the Duhem- 
Margules equation • 
d^ln pi/d In X 

d In pi/d In (i — x) 
It follows that at the 
very great dilution which 
we are considering d In 
pi/d In ic = I, whence 
dpi/dx = pi/x and, as at 
^ our dilution x = i and 
pi = Pi, we find. 

F/gJ- dpi/dx = Pi, 

which is Raoult’s law- 

Experimentally, Raoult’s law holds true generally not only at infinite 
dilution {i. e., at x = i), but up to concentrations of at least 5 molar per 
cent. (t. e,t between x — 1 and x = 0.95). Within these limits the .slope of, 
the curve representing the partial pressures of the solvent remains con- 
vstant and equal to Pi; in other words, within these fairly wide limits the 
partial pressure curve is coincident with the straight line connecting the 
points X ^ Q and pi = Pi. Since, thus, d In pi/d In x remains equal to imity, 
the Duhem-Margules equation teaches that also 
d In ps/d In (i — x) - i. 

Integrating this within the permissible limits, we get: 

p2 « ^(i —' x), 

where k is an integration constant.^ But this last equation expresses 
nothiftg else than Henry*s law: that the solubility of a gas or vapor is 
proportional to the pressure. Only, as the equation ^ows, the '*sol- 
bility” must be measured in terms of the molar fraction of the solute. 
Raoult’s and Henry’s laws are thus intimately connected through the 
' ttC ciirtain cases, though not fr^uently, k » P%, which is the vapor pressure of 
the solute iu the isolated state 
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Duhem-Marguks equation, and each law is seen to hold to the same 
limits of concentration as the other. 

3. Ebullioscopic Constants. 

To ICO g. of a solvent, the molecular weight of whose vapor at the 
boiling point T is M©, and whose vapor pre!i»sure at tlie same temperature 
is Pi, we add A grams of a substance of molecular weight M, The result 
is a depression of Pi, to the smaller value pi. On the other hand, we cool 
a quantity of the pure solvent to a temperature, say, t degrees below its 
boiling point, so that its vapor pressure Pj is lowered again to the value 
pi. We now assume that, if we should raise both the temperature T of 
our solution and the temperature T — t of the solvent t degrees, their 
lowered vapor pressures pi would rise back to one and the same value Pi. 
By making this assumption we commit an error. For the rise of the par¬ 
tial pressure of the solvent in the solution between T and T -f- i will not 
generally be the same as the rise of the vapor pressure of the pure solvent 
between the temperatures T — t and T. If, however, the amount A 
grams of solute in our solution is infinitel> small, then the properties of 
solution and solvent approach identity, and the error involved in our 
assumption becomes infinitely small. 

Under these conditions, then, no error is really committed by equating 
the rivsc of vapor pressure per degree in the solution at-d the rise of vapor 
pressure per degree in the pure solvent {Pi — pi)/i « dP\/dT. From 
this we have 

t =■ Pi)dlldPi (1) 


We now introduce Raoult's law% in the form pi = PiA, or rather in the tomi 
Pi — pi = Pi(i — x). The symbol x represents the molar fraction of 
the solvent in the solution: 

io o/Mp _ 

^ 100/Mo + A/iU 

Equation (i) now becomes’ 
t = Pi(i x)dT/dPi = 

/ _ ioo/Af^_ \d 7 ' / h/M \dT 

loo/Mo + ^IM) dPi ^\ioo/Mo + ^/M/dP, 
Since A is infinitely small, we may write. 

PiA/M _ 

* ~ (100/MoKdPi/df)’ 

and as / is the elevation of the boiling point caused by the addition of C^/M 
mols of the solute, P, the elevation per one mol of solute, is 

E _ - 

^ " iioo/Mo)(dPi/dT)- 


The molecular weight Mo of the vapor of the solvent is foimd by deter¬ 
mining the specific volume of the vapor and applying the gas laws (which 
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pcrfiectXy reliable for the firesibres of am ordinaiy bdUtig-point deter- 
naaatioii): Afp RT/P^. thereforei fioafiy: 

RT 

* lOo vdPildT 

That both the specific volume of the vapor at the boiling point and the 
variation of vapor pressure with the temperature, needed in Formula 2, 
can be measured with considerable accuracy, is indicated by many data 
in the literature; not only do the measurements of one and the same 
observer usually appear consistent among themselves, but the measure¬ 
ments of different investigators, carried out at different periods, are often 
in excellent agreement. For instance, according to WfiUner and Gro- 
trian,‘the specific volume of chloroform vapor is 0.226 liters; according to 
Young it is 0.229 liters. Again, according to Young (1889) th® vapor pres¬ 
sure of benzene between 70® and 80® increases by 20.62 millimeters for 
each degree, while according to Smith and Menzies (1910) the increase 
is 20.65 mni.; between 80® and 90®: 25.25 (Young) and 25.05 (Smith and 
Menzies); between 90® and 100®: 32.8 (Young) and 33.0 (Smith and Men¬ 
zies) ; between 100® and 110®: 40.4 (Yoimg) and 40.3 (Smith and Menzies); 
between no® and 120®: 49.0 (Young) and 48.9 (Smith and Menzies). 
Similarly, values of E for acetic acid calculated by Equation 2 from the 
pressure measurements of Landolt (1868), Ramsay and Young (1886), 
Kahlbaum (1894), and the data given by Young in his paper of 1910, 
vary only between-32.4 and 33.4. On the other hand, the figures found 
by direct ebuUioscopic measurement vary between 25.4 and 30.7, and the 
figures calculated from the heat of vaporization vary between 29.8 and 35.7. 

The figures given in Table I were obtained by plotting the latest avail¬ 
able measurements on a sufficiently large scale and “smo^lmig’* the curves, 
—^which yielded somewhat more precise results than woi^^ave been found 
by linear interpolation. In all cases, to attain greater reliability, the E*s 
were calculated for the atmospheric pressures 730, 760 and 780 mm., and 
plotted with respect to these prcjssures; then a straight line was drawn 
as nearly as possible to tbe>tMW ^Whts, and the E*3 read off from the line. 
The table gives in ttW]|CAae |be value of E thus obtained for 760 mm. and, 
in the last correction to be added for every 10 mm. between 

760 and'‘?8o subtracted for every 10 mm. between 760 and 730 mm. 

We arc iiK^ned to believe that most of these ebuUioscopic constants are 
wftfim, say, 2% of the true values. 


<< TABta I.—^Bbullxoscopxc Constants. 


Wo. 

Solvent. 

BoUinx point 
under 760 mm. 

dPildT 

(Utm). 

E 

(760 mm.). 

Correction 
per 10 torn. 

X 

Acetic acid. 

... 118.51® 

0.0308 

0.3x8 

32.8 

0.08 

2 

Benzene. 

80.t5 

0.0309 

0.364 

2 S.8 

0.24 

3 

l^ffimobenzcne. 

... 155*83 

0.0231 

0.211 

€6.$ 

0.60 

4 

Carbon disulfide... 

.... 46.uo 

0,032s 

0.335 

24.0 

0.20 
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Tabi^S I (conhnued) 


No 

Solvent. 

BoUinf point 
under 760 mm 

dPi/dT 

(atm) 

(Btm) 

E 

(760 mm) 

Correction 
per 10(1 mm 

5 

Chlorobenzene 

131 98 

0 0271 

0 282 

43 5 

0 24 

6 

Chloroform 

60 19 

0 0329 

0 229 

3 ^ 4 

0 10 

7 

Cyclohexane 

80 88 

0 0301 

0 337 

7 

0 II 

8 

Di isobutyl 

109 26 

0 0282 

0 162 

68 p 

0 38 

9 

Di-isopiopyi 

58 10 

0 0320 

0 304 

28 0 

0 14 

10 

Ethyl alcohol 

78 26 

0 0379 

0 613 

12 4 

0 10 

TI 

Ethyl ether 

34 42 

0 0358 

0 320 

22 J 

P 07 

12 

Ethyl formate 

54 48 

0 0347 

0 353 

21 Q 

0 06 

n 

Ethyl acetate 

77 13 

0 0317 

0 313 

2g 0 

0 12 

14 

Ethyl propionate 

99 01 

0 0312 

0 287 

34 I 

0 20 

15 

Fluorobenzene 

85 41 

0 0301 

0 295 

33 I 

0 22 

16 

Heptane (normal) 

98 42 

0 0292 

0 292 

35 S 

0 22 

17 

Hexane (normal) 

68 59 

0 0313 

0 310 

28 g 

0 07 

18 

lodobenzene 

188 47 

0 0239 

0 175 

go 7 

0 42 

19 

Methyl alcohol 

64 67 

0 0399 

0 829 

8 4 

0 09 

20 

Methyl formate 

31 92 

0 0377 

0 408 

16 ? 

0 10 

21 

Methyl acetate 

57 II 

0 0345 

0 357 

22 0 

0 09 

22 

Methyl propionate 

79 59 

0 0330 

0 316 

27 7 

0 16 

23 

Methyl butyrate 

102 62 

0 0309 

0 282 

35 4 

0 18 

24 

Methyl isobutyrate 

92 48 

0 0297 

0 277 

36 4 

0 16 

25 

Octane (normal) 

125 80 

0 0284 

0 264 

43 7 

0 05 

26 

Pentane (normal) 

35 98 

0 0354 

0 336 

21 3 

0 12 

27 

Pentane (iso) 

28 02 

0 0365 

0 326 

20 8{t) 


28 

Propyl alcohol 

97 14 

0 0365 

0 489 

17 t 

0 12 

29 

Propyl formate 

81 20 

0 0325 

0 317 

283 

0 08 

30 

Propyl acetate 

loi 68 

0 0299 

0 286 

3^ Jr 

0 10 

31 

Stanmc chloride 

114 20 

0 0263 

0 117 

103 2 

X 0 

32 

Water 

TOO 

0 0358 

I 651 

5 j8 

0 07 

33 

Carbon tetrachloride 

* 76 50 

0 0314 

0 181 

50 5 

0 36 


The pressure and temperature values used m calculatmg this table are 
based on the followmg measurements 

For ( i) Ramsay and \oung J Chem Soc , 59^ 903 (1891) 

For ( 2) Smith and Menzies J Am Chem Soc 32, 1451 (1910) 

^or ( 3) (5), (13) and (i8l VoimK J Chem 6of , 55, 486 (1889) 

For ( 4) Battel, MSn Accad Tonno 41, 1 (1890) 4 *» I (*^90 
For ( 6) Regnault, Mem de I Acad a6, 339 (1862) 

( 7) (12) (20), (27) and (33) Young Sc Proc R Dublm Soc (JV 5 ] I2t 
374 (1910) 

For ( 8) and (9) Young and Fortey, J Chem Soc , 77» 1126 (1900) 

For (10) Ramsay and Young, Phil Tram , 177* 1 » *23 (1886) 

For (ii) and (19) Ramsay and Young, Phtl Trans X78Af 57 (1887) 

For (*3), (14). (21), (22), (23) (24) (29) and (30) Young and Thomas, J Chem 
Soc , 63, 1191 (1893) 

For (16) young, Ibtd , 73i 675 (1898) 

For (17) Young and Thomas, Ibtd , 67^ 1075 (1895) 

For (25) Young, Ibtd , 77, 1145 (1900) 

For (26) Young, Ibtd , 71, 446 (1897) 

* Added in proof 
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^ot: (a8) Rsmmy i^n4 Youngs JPkil. Tram., i 3 p, j[37 (1889). 

For (31) Youug, PkU, Ma%„ [5] 34, 51a (1892) 

For (32) Regnault (tecalcuUted by Broch), lyandolt-Bomstcin^ Tdbellen (Ed 4, 
Berlm, 1912, pp 366-367). 

The specific volumes used in the table are based on the following data: 
For (1), (2), (3), (5), (7), (8), (9), etc, to (31), and (33) Young, 5 c Proc R. 
Dubkn Soc , [N S ] la, 374 (1910) 

For (4) and (6) WuUner and Grotrian, Wted Ann , ii, 556 (1880) 

For (32) Zeuner, see Landolt-Bdinstem, TabeUen (Ed 4, Berlin, 1912, p 369) 

4. On Measurement of the Lowering of Vapor Pressure widi the Aid of 
a Beckmann EbuUioscope. 

It may be of interest to record here that a Beckmann ebullioscope, 
connected with an empty tknk by sufficiently wide tubing, can be used for 
determining the lowering of vapor pressures at constant temperature. 
In making the measurements tabulated below, we used tubing of i cm. 
internal diameter and a tank of 100 liters capacity. No other “manostat" 
was necessary.^ The pressures, which were considerably below that of 
the atmosphere, were measured with the aid of a baromanometer with a 
mirror scale. Kahlbaum’s thiophene-free benzene was used as a solvent. 
Our naphthalene had been twice sublimed, twice recrystallized from al¬ 
cohol, washed with water, and dried over phosphorus pentoxide. The 
anthracene bad been similarly purified by repeated sublimations and re¬ 
peated recrystaJlizations from alcohol The molecular weights were cal¬ 
culated by the formula: 

M = M,{g/G)[p,/{P^--p,)], 

where the symbols M, Mo, Pi, and pi have the same meaning as in the 
preceding section; G and g are the weights of solvent and solute, respec¬ 
tively. Here the variation of the vapor pressure of the solvent with the 
temperature is not needed, and thus one source of error S^eliminatcd. 

In the practice of the organic laboratory, Mo may in the case of all 
“tmassociated" solvents be assumed equal to the normal molecular weight. 
That the results are as good as those usually obtained from elevations of 
the boiling point imder constant atmospheric pressure, is indicated by the 
following measurements: 

j Determination of the Molecular Weight of Naphthalene in Bemene —Weight G 
of benzene taken ** 26 33 g The observed pressure P\ of the pure solvent was 639 85 
tntn The molecular weight of benzene vapor, Mo , assumed =• 78. i Found 


«• 

P \ min. 

M, 

0 7913 

628 7 

131 3 

I 3141 

621 6 

131 7 

I 8411 

614 5 

131 3 

2 3446 

607 4 

129 2 

3 3453 

594 3 

128 5 


The notpial molecular weight of naphthalene is 128 06. 
* 6ee Beckmann, Z. pkysik. Chem , 79, 563 (1912) 
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2 DeUrmtnatton of t)ie Molecular WHght of Anthracene tn Beneene--Weight G 
of suithracene taken * 29 740 g The observed pressure Pi of the pure solvent was 
639 7 mm The molecular weight of benzene vapor, Mo, assumed * 76 i Found. 

<• pi mtn if. 

o 5676 634 6 185 4 

, o 8696 631 9 184 8 

The normal molecular weight of anthracene is 178 08 

5. Cryoscopic Constants. 

Let the straight lines in Fig 2, marked “Ice,” “Water,” and “Solution,” 
represent the tangents to the corresponding vapor-pressure curves at the 
points Pi, again Pi, and 

pi, respectively. If the 

solution under consider- 
ation is infinitely dilute, 

then the points Pi, pi, A 

and pi are infinitely 

near together, and the ^ ! 

tangents may be con- y \ I 

sidered in place of the / \ \ ^ 

vapor-pressure curves 1 { 

themselves, without any ] | 

finite error being com- ' :t' o* remp^natuvcs 

mitted. 

Wliat IS sought IS the depression i of the freezing point, caused by the 
addition to loO g. of the solvent, the molecular weight of whose vapor 
may be Af©, of an infinitely small quantity A grams, or A/M mols, of 
solute. Geometrically, what is sought is the i corresponding to the point 
of intersection of the ice and solution lines. The ice line passe^' through Pi, 
which represents the vapor pressure of the solvent at the freezing point; 
and its slope may be dc lOted by dp,/d^ (the subscript % referring to ice). 
The equation of the ice line is therefore. 

p - Pi + (fip.m.i (31 

The solution line passes through the point pi, which represents the vapor 
pressure of the solution at the freezing temperature of the solvent. The 
slope of this line is the same as that of the water line, since the solution 
is infinitely dilute (see section 3 above). It may be denoted by dpw/d^ 
(the subscript w referring to water, the pure solvent). Then the equation 
of the solution line is; 

p, == pi + (4) 

At the freezing point of the solution p* ** * P-i* Hence, from (3) 

and (4): 

Pi + (hp</dO*^ pi “h (^Pw/^ 0 *^ 
and 





m 


'jtx( 61 : jamh. 




Ft^Pt 


(5) 

-pi its 
X, the 


Now we apply Raoidt's law atid, accordingly, substitute lor Pi - 
equal Px(i — ^), as in section 3. Remembering further, that 
molar fraction of the solvent, is 

100/Mo 

100/Mo + A/M* 

and that the solution is inhnitely dilute, equation (5) becomes: 

_ PiA/M 

(ioo/Mo)(d/>i/d< — 

Finally, since Mo * RT/PiV, where v is the specific volume of the vapor 
of the solvent, the depression E per one mol of solute becomes: 

Em -- ( 6 ) 

100 v(/^pi/ht — hpj'^t) 

Unlike the corresponding expression for the molecular elevation of the 
boiling point, this expression (6) for the constant of cryoscopy has scarcely 
more than theoretical interest; for the difference of the two slopes involved 
is usually small and difficult to determine with precision. Here van*t 
HofTs formula, based on the heat of fusion of the solvent, will usually be 
of greater practical advantage. Both expressions (2) and (6) turn into 
the commonly used Van't Hoff formulae if combined with the Clapeyron- 
Clausius equation; for ebuUioscopic purposes, as we have seen, this trans¬ 
formation is not desirable. 

In conclusion we would point out that, since Raoult’s law follows from 
the Huhem-Margules equation, and since the molar fractions in the latter 
are based on the molecular weights, not in the liquid mixture, but in the 
vapors emitted by it—^the curious idea suggests itself that all ebuUioscopic 
and cr3roscopic measurements indicate molecular weights, not reaUy of the 
substances in solution, but of their vapors emitted by the solution. That 
the molecular weight of the **solvent” in Raoult*s law is that of the sol¬ 
vent's vapor, is generaUy recognixed. / 

WoiMsstm. Mam. 


(CoimuairrioK vaoit tbx CaoacAL hABOxAToantB of Nsw Hampsbirs Cottaos.] 

TBB SEPARATION OF TmtlUM FROM TBE YTTRIUM 
EARTHS. PARTH. 

I < By H C BoMunr Aim C. Jamm 

EmeiTwl May IS, 1914 

In a prevkHis pq>ar, the authors have shown several methods ci aepa^' 
rating 3^um from the yttrhim earths, the most efficient of which wen, 
the fractMtu! prec^tothm of the <hixnttate$ and the fractional {wedpi- 
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titikm of the phoeq^tes. These methods, however, weze not well adapted 
to the separation oi yftriutn on a commercial scale, and therefore the work 
was continued in hope of finding a suitable method to use in working up 
huge quantities of material. 

A. Fractional Precipitation by Meant of Sodium Nitrite. 

The material first used was the most soluble portion obtained during 
the fractionation of the yttrium earths from C^olina monazite by the 
bromate method. It contained ytterbium, lutecium, erbium, thulium 
and yttrium with traces of thorium. A quantity of this material was con¬ 
verted into the oxide dissolved in nitric acid and diluted to about 1500 cc. 
with water. This was boiled and stirred by means of steam, while an 
amount of a concentrated solution of sodium nitrite was added sufficient 
to precipitate about one-third the rare earth material present. In a like 
manner, another precipitate was obtained from the mother liquor. Nitric 
add was then added to the filtrate from Fraction 2 in order to liberate 
the nitrous add and Fraction 3 was obtained by means of oxalic 
add. These fractions were then purified by reprecipitating as oxal¬ 
ates, igniting, boiling the oxides with water to free them from sodium, 
dissolving in hydrodiloric add, repredpitaring as oxalate and igniting. 
A portion of each was then taken and the equivalent determined by the 
method described in Part I. 

SUIOIARY 


No. ot fraction. Atomic weight 

1 . 117.2 

2 . 95.9 

3 . 91 4 


FraojdOU I was then dissolved in nitric add and diluted to about 750 
cc. witk>^#i|tcr, a small quantity of sodium nitrite was added and the so¬ 
lution a flask, where the pressure was reduced considerably at 

roomtti^ttlj^lMra^ure. In this manner Fraction lA was obtained and proved 
to b|i The mother Jjquor was then fractionated further by means 

Q{«^f|||htm nitrite* Tl^ met&c4 was similar to that used in the first case, 
^^pt that a smaller quantity of sodium nitrite was added each rime. 
Five fractions were thus obtained, and, after purification, the equivalents 
were determined. ^ 

SmlUAET. 


No. 0 ^ fraetimi. 

Atomic weight 

lA. 


tB. 


iC. 


ID. 


lE. 

.. 1X0.30 

iF. 



Fractiqn iB was nearly rose color and gave a faidy d ense oxalate. Fra«r- 













§C wm a ligkt pitfli «6lor mcI g92iir« an oxalfvU Im 4 ms& than tB. 
tB um mm pink thim ftCmd aho dander. iB was lighter in color than 
iD Iwt was about the same density. Fraction iF was lighte colored than 
tE and gave a very finSy oxalate. 

Fraction a was then diwlved in nitric acid and diluted to about 700 cc. 
with water* boiled and stirred as before. By adding a sufficient amount 
of sodium nitrite to precipitate about one-fourth the rare earth material 
present, Fraction 2A was obtained. In the same way, three more fractions 
were obtained and then nitric acid was added to free the solution of ni¬ 
trous add, after which oxalic add was added to get Fraction 2E. These 
were then purified and the equivalents determined. 

SUMBCA&Y. 

No. of froctloo. Atomic weight 

aA. in.00 

aB. 105.30 

aC... 104.50 

aD. 96.40 

aB. 91.00 

Fraction 2A was pink and fairly dense, the color of the series gradually 
grew lighter to 2E, which was just slightly pink. I'he poor separation 
between 2B and 2C was due to the fact that the precipitate was colloidal 
and not granular as the others. 

Fraction 3 was next dissolved in nitric acid, diluted to about 700 cc. 
with water and four fractions obtained in a similar manner to that in the 
previous case. These were purified as before and the equivalents deter- 
miiied. 

Summary. 

No. of fraction Atomic weight 

3A. 94.00 

3B. 91*10 

JC. 89.50 

3 D. , 

Fraction 3A was similar in color to Fraction 2C and was fairly 
3B was nearly white with about the same density as 3A,. 3C was 
with a tinge of yellow. 3D had a tendency toward pale buff and there waS ^ 
not a sufficient quantity to make an equivalent determination. Fractions 
3A, 3B, and 3C were about of equal size. By means of the spectrograph 
it was fotmd that iB gave an intense ytterbium spectrum while iD con¬ 
tained no ytterbium. Fraction 3C consisted of practically pure yttrium. 
This can be seen to be the most efficient and rapid method of separation 
found up*tio the present time. 


SSnoe the separation of 3rttrittm from dy^osium and holsnium is more 
diffiouit than firom erbium, it was thought that it wmild be of interest to 
aj^thenMtemelbodtOaiii^ yttrium, dysprosium, andhohnium, 
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cmts k ii n g traces of terbium and neodymium. About 50 g. of these oxides 
were dissolved in nitric acid and diluted to 800 cc. with water. The method 
of fractionation was the same as in the previous case, except that a large 
excess of sodium nitrite vas added at the very beginning of the frac¬ 
tionation. The first three fractions obtained were very markedly col- 
loidaf and could not be filtered, but had to be allowed to stand over night 
to settle. The final fraction was taken by means of oxalic acid after 
freeing from the nitrous acid. The fractions were then purified and the 
equivalents determined. 

Summary. 

No. of fraction. Atomic weight. 


1 . 117 80 

2 . U5 90. 

3 . 115 70 


4 


114.90 


The fact that the separation was very inefficient was probably due to 
the colloidal condition of the precipitate obtained. After a careful in¬ 
vestigation of the variables involved in the fractionation, it was found that 
a very large excess of sodium nitrite would cause the precipitate to be col¬ 
loidal instead of granular. Therefore, the same material was taken and 
subjected to fractionation again, care being taken to avoid an excess of 
sodium nitrite. Eight fractions were tlius obtained, liic last one being 
precipitated with oxalic acid. It took considerable boiling to obtain the 
fractions and the precipitate was very fine and fil tered readily. Terbium 
was found to collect in the first fractions, while neodymium was concen¬ 
trated in the last fraction and was removed by means of sodium sulfate. 
These various fractions were then purified as l^fore and their equivalents 
determined. 

Summary. 

No. of fraction. Atomic weight. 


I . 121.10 

.. 120.80 

3 . 117.60 

4 . 116.70 

5 . 113.60 

6 . 112.ro 

7 .107.50 

8 . 99.40 


A mixture of the oxides of yttrium and erbium was dissolved in nitric 
add, diluted to about one liter and subjected to the same method of frac¬ 
tionation. In the first case, five fractions were obtained by using a large 
excess of nitrite. The somewhat colloidal precipitates were purified as 
befotie and as there was no apparent separation when examined by the 
spectroscope, the equivalents were not determined. 

'The same material was taken and fractionated again, with only a slight 

















CiMeSB of Mdiuniidtrite over ^MBonttt reqtdsed to pceo^tate the drat 
ftnothwi. Six fraetkMts vvere obtuoed, all of whidi me crystalline and 
dUeied n^iidly. These were fNitified and their equivalents determined as 
befoK. 'A gr^ual dtaage of color could be seen in going from Fractum 
I, wfaidi was {nnk, to Fraction 6, which was pure white. 

SOIDCAKT. 

No. of froetkm. Atomk wdgfat. 

1. 92.5 


2 . 90.9 

3 . 90.7 

4 . 90.2 

5 . 90.0 

6 . 88.3 


By this method about 20% of the original material was obtained in the 
last fraction, which was pure yttrium. 

Fractionation of Gadolinite Material, — About 300 g. of rare earth 
oxides, obtained from gadolinite, were dissolved in nitric add and diluted 
to about three liters with water. This was boiled in an enamel pail and 
sodium nitrite added in small amounts until a fair sized predpitate was 
formed. In this way dght fractions were obtained. The first and second 
predpitates were somewhat gelatinous, but the succeeding ones grew more 
granular and filtered readily. Upon examination, the first fraction was 
found to contain thorium. Fraction 2 showed a strong spectrum of er- 
bium. Fraction 3 gave a strong erbium spectrum and a trace of neodym¬ 
ium. Fraction 4 showed a decrease in tiiie erbium spectrum and a trace 
of neodymium. Fraction 5 gave a further decrease in the erbium with an 
increase in the neodymium. Fraction 6 showed an increase in the neodym¬ 
ium and a trace of erbium. In Fraction 7 a still further increase in the 
neodymium and a trace of erbium were apparent. Fraction 8 gave an in¬ 
crease in the neodymium and no erbium whatsoever. The last three 
fractions contained about one-fifth the original material. From these 
results it would seem that the 3rttrium could be separated from the gadolin¬ 
ite earths very rapidly. 

B. Fusion of the Nitrates. 

A mixture of erbium and yttritun oxides were dissolved in nitric add 
and the resulting nitrates evaporated and fused until brown ftunes began 
to be evolved.. This fused mass was then poured into a casserole con¬ 
taining odd water and then dissolved by heating and evaporated just a 
dight amount. The basic nitrates were then allowed to crystallize out 
by ftanding over night. The crystals thus obtained formed Fraction 1 
Imd the filtrate was submitted to the same treatment as before to obtain 
Fraction 2. In this way six fractions were obtained. Fraction 7 was 
precipitated from the filiate of Fraction 6 by means of oxalic acid and 
eontainid about ono-fotuth the original materhd. 
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Ko, of fntctiofi, 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 


StmiCAltY. 

Atonic wdflit. 

. 90 80 

. 91.35 

. 90 85 

. 89.65 

. 88.80 

. 88.4s 

. 88.00 


As can be seen, Fraction 1 gave an atomic weight less than Fraction 2. 
This was due to the fact that the decomposition was carried too far and 
therefore the basic nitrate obtained was somewhat colloidal and also the 
fused nitrate was not entirely soluble in water. 

C. Fractionation by Means of Boiling with Sodium Hydroxide. 

A concentrated nitrate solution containing yttrium and erbium was 
boiled, and a sufficient quantity of sodium hydroxide added to precipitate 
about one-fifth the rare earth material present. This was boiled for a 
vShort time and then allowed to stand over night in order that the basic 
nitrate might crystallize out. In this way three fractions were obtained 
and the fourth precipitated with oxalic acid. These were purified as 
before and the equivalents determined. 

Summary. 

No. of fraction. Atomic weight. 


1 . 90.30 

2 . 89.90 

3 . « 8.75 

4 . 88.30 


Conclusions. 

The best method found thus far for separating >i:trium efficiently from 
the other earths is by means of fractional precipitation with sodium 
nitrite. This gives a larger yield, a more rapid separation and is less ex¬ 
pensive than either the phosphate or chromate method. This method 
is, however, not very effe^iive ^or separating terbium from yttrium. 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE CHEMISTRY OF GOLD, H: AUTO¬ 
REDUCTION AS A FACTOR IN THE PRECIPI¬ 
TATION OF METALLIC GOLD. 

By VicYOK 

Received April 27, 1914. 

In the various studies which have been made on the predpitation of 
gold £rom solution, attention has been directed for the most part to the 
aotion of various rmiucing agents on gold solutions. The general chemical 
inactivity of gold enables us to deposit the metal in elementary form by 
most of the metals, the metallic sulfides, ferrous salts, various organic com-* 
















fifj 

fMtiAi, mi, in fact, in tbe ati&tmy mm oi the ivoni gold cDmpotmds m 
readily reduced to metal by the mildest of reducing agents. 

^Ott the other hand, very little attention has been directed to the precipi¬ 
tation of gold in the metallic condition by oxidizing agents. A few iso¬ 
lated cases of the “auto-reduction” of gold from its compounds by certain 
oxidizing agents have been recorded, but the general principle of the auto¬ 
reduction of gold compounds has not received systematic study from the 
standpoint of the deposition of gold. 

It has been known for a long time that hydrogen peroxide, when brought 
in contact with oxide of gold or oxide of silver, will reduce either of these 
metallic oxides to metal, water and oxygen being formed simultaneously. 

AuaOa + 3H2O2 zAu ■+• 3H2O + 3O2. 

Agio + H2O2 — zAg + H2O + O2. 

In a similar manner, gold solutions in contact with hydrogen peroxide 
3rield metallic gold, oxygen being evolved at the same time. This reaction 
of hydrogen peroxide with gold compoimds takes place in either acid or 
alkaline solution. Sodium peroxide and sodium perborate precipitate 
metallic gold immediately from gold solutions. Barium peroxide and cal¬ 
cium peroxide act toward gold solutions in exactly the same way, precipi¬ 
tating metallic gold at once. These compounds are perhaps closely related 
to hydrogen peroxide and, as a consequence, act similarly toward gold so¬ 
lutions. Osmium tetroxide, or the so-called osmic acid (OSO4), when dis¬ 
solved in water will not reduce gold solutions, but when the free acid is 
neutralized, or when the solution is made alkaline with sodium hydroxide, 
sodium carbonate or calcium carbonate, metallic gold is precipitated. 
The higher oxides of nickel and cobalt, prepared by the action of an alka¬ 
line hypobromite on solutions of nickel and cobalt chloride, when brought 
in contact with a solution of gold which has been rendered alkaline, pre¬ 
cipitate metallic gold. 

Lead peroxide as well as red lead precipitate metallic gold from either 
neutral or alkaline gold solutions. 

Ceric oxide, prepared in the hydrated form by rendering ceric chloride 
al k a lin e, precipitates metallic gold at once from a gold solution which has 
been rendered alkaline. 

The compounds of manganese present interesting deportment along this 
same general line of auto-reduction. Manganese dioxide, prepared by 
the action of bromine on a manganese acetate solution, precipitates gold 
from its solution either under slightly add, neutral, or alkaline conditions. 
Potassiuln permanganate, on bemg allowed to stand for some time with 
auric chloride, causes metallic gold to be predpitated along with manganese 
dioxide. 

The minerals pyrolusite, wad, braunite and manganite, when brought 
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in contact with a gold solution, which is either add, alkaline, or neutral, 
slowly cause gold to deposit. 

Recently Brokaw^ has shown that manganese salts, when made alkaline, 
or even manganese carbonate wiD predpitate gold from solution. The 
direction of the reaction between manganous salts and gold chloride is con¬ 
sidered by Brokaw to be largely due to hydrolysis of gold chloride solutions, 
although the equations, as given, show that gold chloride and manganous 
salts react in neutral solution to form manganese dioxide and metallic gold. 
All of the reactions recorded by Brokaw have been studied and corrobo¬ 
rated. That manganese can be of considerable importance in the deposi¬ 
tion of gold is imquestionably true, and its function may be that which 
Brokaw has suggested; but, in addition, manganese may play the role of a 
reducing agent, acting solely through auto-reduction. 

Auric compounds, as is well known, are easily reduced to metallic gold, 
and, hence, can be considered as oxidizing agents and can, obviously, 
oxidize manganous hydroxide to manganese dioxide. It can therefore be 
considered that the mutual precipitation of gold and manganese dioxide 
by calcite, as cited by Brokaw, is simply tlie neutralization of tlie excess 
of acid, whereupon the oxidation of the manganese by the gold solution 
results in the precipitation of both manganese dioxide and metallic gold. 

That this is the direction of the reaction is evidenced by the duplication 
of the phenomenon by replacing manganese salts witli cerium compounds. 
Cerous hydroxide precipitates metallic gold in alkaline solution; the cerium 
being at the same time oxidized to cerium dioxide. Similarly, when a 
piece of caldbe is introduced into a solution of cerium chloride and gold 
chloride, as the free acid is neutralized by the ('alcium carbonate a deposit 
of cerium dioxide containing metallic gold begins to form on thr calcite. 

The presence of gold in the manganese deposits, which observation has 
been studied by Emmons,' may be due to the fact that manganese is a 
significant agent in the superficial transportation of gold; but such is by 
no means necessarily the case. Two distinctly different kinds of reactions 
may be going on. In one case a chloride solution, containing free acid on 
coming in contact with an oxidized manganese deposit will produce free 
chlorine, or its equivalent. This chlorine solution can then dissolve gold 
and cause the production of a gold bearing manganese solution, which, so 
long as it contains considerable free acid, is quite permanent; but, wh^n, 
it oomes in contact with any neutralizing agency, for example, a limestone 
metallic gold and manganese dioxide would be at once precipitated. ThivS 
accords with experiments which have been reproduced in the laboratory, 
and which do not, as indicated by Emmons, require such a reducing agent 

‘ J. Eng. Ind. Chem., 5, 560 (1913). 

* Emnurns, Trans, Am. T'Ost. Min. Eng., 19x0,768. 
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Italmmul sulfMe lar iii^diipiiig age^ 

{tttdpitate. On the otter band, the gold piesent in the manganese 
d(QK)8it6 adjacent to other gc^ dq)osits may be due wholely to the tact 
that gold sdutions in contact with manganese dioxide yield metallic gold, 
by virtue of the principle of auto-reduction shown by other peroxides with 
gold solutions. 

The auto-reduction of gold solutions to metallic gold has apparently, 
thus far, not been c^msidered as an important geological factor in the sec¬ 
ondary deposition of gold, but it is doubtless possible that in many in¬ 
stances one can conceive of the oxygen of the air as being the real agent 
which causes the gold to be reduced in presence of a manganese or similar 
compound which acts as a catalytic agent. 

UKnniaaiTv o> WIbcomixm. 

Madmon. Wn 

THE VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF TITANIUM AND 

CHROMIUM BY MEANS OF A MODIFIED RSDUCTOR. 

By C. Van Brunt. 

Bteelved Mftf 4, 1914. 

Shimer and Shimer* have described a modification of the method of 
Newton* for the determination of titanium, in which the reduction by 
boiling with zinc in a fla^ is supplanted by the use of a Jones reductor. 
The authors found that the ordinary form of this familiar apparatus, as 
used in the determination of iron, does not give complete reduction—a 
fact which the present writer can corroborate. They accordingly sub¬ 
stituted a much longer and narrower tube, which modification had the 
desired effect. 

The proposed method seemed to offer a way of escape from the tedious 
methods in vogue. These must indude the origind Newton method 
which, though for most purposes preferable to the gravimetric, is still 
lacking, mainly because of the slow disappearance of the last portions of 
the zinc, and the difficulty of preventing, with certainty, during this stage, 
the partial reoxidation of the very sensitive hot titanous solution. 

But in practice in this laboratory, the Shimer reductor filled with 20- 
meah zinc has been found to offer little, if any, advantage in point of time, 
because of the extremely slow passage of the sdution through the kmg, 
thiu tube. The difficulty oi preventing teoxidation was present here also. 

This latter point, however, was successfully met by the simple device 
of letting^,the titanous solution run directly from the reductor into an 
excess of Iterric sdution previoudy placed in the receiving vessel. An ex- 

^ Tnms, Am. InsL Min. Enz., 793. 

* Ofig. Cumm. Bik Jnkm. Cfingr. Afipi. Chm., x, 445. 

* Am, J.fSci., [4] aSi <30^ 343^ 
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tliHstoft tvbt reachmg nearly to the bottom of the receiver was used. The 
redttctidii of the by the Ti™ is instantaneous and in place of titanous 
siidfote only the very stable ferrous sulfate comes into contact with the 
atmosphere. 

The slowness and inconvenience of the long, narrow reductor still re¬ 
mained. 

The zinc used was somewhat finer than is recommended by Shimer and 
Shimer, and to this may be due part of the difl&culty, but none other being 
at hand, it was sought to improve matters by using a reductor of ordinary 
dimensions which could be heated continuously by means of a current of 
electricity circulated through a winding about the barrel of the instrument. 
This device proved entirely successful, not only titanic but also chromic 
salts being completely reduced in a few minutes. 

The instrument is a reductor of the usual form, having a column 2.5 
cm. in diameter by 20 cm. in height of coarse granulated zinc well amal¬ 
gamated. The tube is wrapped with a few feet of resistance ribbon— 
iron wire would suffice—^in series with a lamp or other resistance adapted 
to taking sufiident current from a lighting circuit to boil the contained 
solution. 

To use the reductor, the stopcock at the bottom is closed, and the tube 
is partly filled with hot 5% H2SO4, which is followed b> the solution to 
be reduced. A 2-holed rubber stopper, carrying a funnel tube with a stop¬ 
cock and a small vent tube, is then placed in the top of the reductor and 
the contents are brought near to boiling and held there for 10-20 minutes. 
The internal pressure is then, by an obvious manipulation of the openings, 
allowed to force the cheu-ge into an excess of acidified ferric ammonium 
sulfate solution through a tube extending to the bottom of tlie vessel 
as before described. A tall narrow beaker may advantageously be used. 
More add is then admitted and forced out as before. These operations 
are carried out without access of air to the space above the zinc. The 
washing is then completed with 1% H2SO4, with the top of the reductor 
open as usual. The rednrea iion is titrated with KMn04 in the usual 
manner, and the titanium present calculated: 

Fe*^ + Ti^'* » Fe'^+Ti''' 

The only thing to be guarded against is a tendency for a portion of the 
contents of the receive** to be sucked back into the reductor if the steam 
in tbe latter is allowed to condense during empt3dng. This offem no 
practical difficulty. 

Tht solutioiia for reduction should contain about 5% free H|^4* Much 
more than this causes too vigorous action. 

The procedure for solutions is identical with the above: 

Fe*^ 4i( Cr” « Fe” + Cr”' 



t 4 »$ ' C. VAH ttUKT. 

The method was diedked tip kt the case of titanium by means of a 
standard solution prepared from potassium fluotitanate, KtTiPt, by 
fuming off with H^4» The TiOj ctmtcnt was determined gravimetrically 
by precipitation with NH4OH with the precautions laid down by Borne- 
mann and Shirmeister,^ with the following results: 

G. TiOi per cc. 0.0x196, 0.01197, 0.0x196 

10 cc. portions of this solution were then reduced and determined os described 
in the foregoing, giving 

G. TiO* per cc., 0.01x96, 0.01195, 00x195. 

The permanganate solution used was standardized against Mohr’s salt 

For chromium, the standard solution was prepared by dissolving a weighed portion 
of pure fused K^CrzOr and making up to a definite volume such that i cc contained 
the equivalent of 0.0x035 g CraOs. This solution, analyzed by the reductor method 
in 10 cc portions gave 

G. CraOs per cc , o 01032, o 01035, o 01035 

The application of this method to the analysis of a mixture containing 
iron, chromium and titanium may be considered as an illustration. 

The substance is brought into sulfate solution by known methods and 
made up to a definite volume. Iron is determined in an aliquot portion by 
titration after reduction in a reductor in the ordinary manner, with the 
important exception that BijOa is added to reoxidize any reduced 
titanium and chromium.* Or the reduction may be effected with HijS or 
SOj which have no action on or 

A second portion is treated in the heated reductor in the manner de¬ 
scribed. The subsequent titration gives the permanganate equivalent 
of all three constituents combined. 

The chromium alone is determined in a third portion by conversion 
to Cr^^ by boiling with ammonium persulfate and titrating in the usual 
manner with Te^^ and KMnOi* Substituting the KMnOi equivalciftt 
for the Cr found, and adding to itfiiat of the Fe, the Ti is then obtained 
difference. Since the determinations upon which rests the result so 
tained are not subject to significant error, the usual criticism of 
by difference applies with a minimum of force, especially when on^ 
siders the well known difficulty of the separations involved in 
determination of this metal in such combinations. ^ 

Practically any smalysis involving these three metals can be reaffily 
handled so that a solution adaptable to the abeW procedure is obtaihed; 
in fact, it is generally easier than not so to haUdle ft. Of other metals, 
timgsteui molybdenum and vanadium can be reduced by the treatment, 
but are easily removed in the preparation of the solution. 

An exception to this generalization should perhaps be made in the case 

* MeUf/lurgie, 7i 711- 

* Newton, Am. J. Sti., [4) ag, 365. 
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of certain complex alloy steels, the application to which of the procedure 
described, './hile not discouraged, has not as yet been considered in detail. 

Summary. 

An oxidimetric determination of Ti and Cr, involving the use of an elec¬ 
trically-heated reductor, is described, by means of which these metals 
may be determined easily and accurately, either alone or together with 
iron and other metals. 

The writer wishes to express his appreciation of the services of A. Ortiz 
and also of H. B. C. Allison, who performed the test analyses cited and 
suggested the extension of the procedure to Cr. 

Rbsbakch XfiiiB. Gbn. Elsctric Co , 

SCHBNBCTAOY, N Y 

THE PERMANGANATE DETERMINATION OF IRON IN THE 
PRESENCE OF CHLORIDES. 

By O. I.. Barnqbby. 

Received March 25, 1914 

Since the original proposal of the permanganate titration of iron by 
Marguerite,^ the method has undergone various modifications. The 
majority of these changes were made to obviate the high results obtained 
by titrating in the presence of hydrochloric acid. Th*o error was first 
pointed out by Towenthal and Lenssen* and later by a number of autliors. ’* 
Kessler^ first called attention to the fact that considerable sulfuric acid, 
and still better manganese salts, greatly reduced the influence of the 
hydrochloric acid. Zimmerman* tlien proposed the use of manganese 
salts for this purpose, claiming as great an accuracy in hydrochloric as in 
sulfuric acid solutions. Reinliardt^ next suggested the use of phosphoric 
acid also, for the removal of the color of ferric chloride to insure a better 
end point. 

The permanganate method, used very largely to-day for the determin¬ 
ation of iron in ores, in brief is as follows: Solution of the ore by heating 
with staimous chloride and hydrochloric acid, completion of the reduction, 
by adding stannous chloride to the hot solution until colorless, dilulM' 
addition of mercuric chloride to remove the excess of stannous ^t, ad¬ 
dition of the Zimmerman-Reinhardt solution (sometimes known as “pre¬ 
ventive solution*’) containing sulfuric acid, manganese sulfate and phos¬ 
phoric acid, and titration with permanganate, taking the first recognizable 
tint of cx)lor, permeating the entire solution for a short time, as the 
end point (inasmuch as the end point is somewhat unstable in the presence 
of chlorides). 

The question which has concerned most of the authors quoted is: 
I^oes the Zimmerman-Reinhardt, or similar solution really prevent the 
action of hydrochloric acid? Birch** maintains that the method is only 
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an approodmate one. However, the cotieefidus of opinion of the various 
wodoers is that, if used ki std^dent quantity, it stops practically all, if not 
ah, of the influence of small amounts of hydrochloric add. Friend*^ says 
the concentration of hydrochloric add should not be greater than 0.25 Af. 
Jones and Jeffreys** find a constant error, which is not obviated by any 
concentration of hydrochloric add or manganese sulfate mixture. They 
recommend a subtraction of this error in each determination. To test 
this point, a standard solution of ferrous sulfate, containing sulfuric add, 
was prepared and its strength determined by permanganate titration in 
sulfuric add solution. Equal volumes of this solution were then employed 
for titration with varied quantities of hydrochloric add and preventive 
solution. 

General Reagents. 

The Rdnliardt-Zimmerman solution was made as follows: 160 g. 
of crystallized manganese sulfate, 330 cc. phosphoric add (sp. gr. 1.7) 
and 320 cc. of sulfuric aicd (sp. gr. 1.84) diluted to 2400 cc. It is also 
designated manganese solution No. i, to distinguish i^Hearly from other 
preventives employed. This solution is in general use for the titration of 
iron. 

Other reagents used in this and other series are as follows. Hydro¬ 
chloric add, sp. gr. i.io; sulfuric add, sp. gr. 1.40; phosphoric acid, sp. gr. 
1.35; mercuric chloride, a saturated solution; stannous chloride, 200 g. 
SnCl8.2H20 and 70 cc. HCl (sp. gr. 1.20) per liter. 

The ferric chloride solutions used in ea^ series following series six were 
analyzed by the use of the Zimmerman-Reinhardt solution called in this 
paper '^manganese solution No. i.** At least one result is given in each 
series. Where only one result is given it is an average of two or more 
analyses. 

Special reagents for individual series will be described in connection 
with the series in which they are used. 

Volume of Solutions Titrated. 

j ^U nless otherwise stated, the volume of the solution after dilution just 
fBiliJing titration was about 500 cc. In most cases a considerable 
deviation fiom this volume is of very little consequence, but for the general 
purposes of this paper it is important. 

Use of Preventives Containing Manganese. 

Table I shows very concretely that no correction for an inherent error 
of the iZimmerman-Reinhardt method is necessary. However, it is easy 
to conceive a trace of iron in a reagent sudi as the stannous chloride, 
which, if used for the reduction of all the iron present, would introduce 
a faMy uniform error of the nature described by Jones and Jeffreys.** 

A nuniber authors recommend a time intaval between the addition 
of the mercuric chloride and manganese sulfate solution. In some cases 
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TabZ4^ L 

Series I.—^Accuracy of the Zimmerman-Reinhardt Method. 

20 cc. of F€S04 solution » 0.1338 g. Fe. i cc. of KMn04 solution « 0.004386 g. Fe.' 


Rapt. No. 

Wt. Fe 
taken. 

Cc. 

HCl. 

Cc. 

HaS04. 

Cc. man- 
ganeie aoln. 
No. U 

Cc. 

SnCh. 

Cc. 

HgCli. 

Wt. Fc. 
found. 

Deviation 
from H«SC)4 
result. 

I 

0.1338 

.. 

20 

.. 



0.1338 


2 

0.1338 


20 




0.1338 


3 

0.1338 


20 

20 



0.1337 

—0.0001 

4 

0.1338 

5 


20 



0.1338 

»*=o.oooo 

5 

0.1338 

10 


20 



0.1337 

—0.0001 

6 

0.1338 

10 


20 



0 1337 

—0.0001 

7 

0.1338 

25 


20 



0 1339 

■fo.oooi 

8 

0.1338 

40 


20 



0.1351 

+0.0013 

9 

0.1338 

5 





o‘ 1368 

+0.0030 

zo 

0.1338 

10 


20 

0.06 

10 

0.1338 

^0.0000 

II 

0.1338 

10 


20 

0.10 

10 

0.1337 

—0 0001 

12 

0.1338 

10 


20 

0.20 

lO 

0.1338 

*0.0000 


even ten minutes** is designated. This was investigated by titrating: 
(i) with a time interval of twenty seconds, (2) of thirty seconds, (3) of 
ten minutes, using the solutions employed in Table I. In (i) and (2) 
vigorous stirring with a rather heavy glass rod accompanied the addition 
of the tin salt and continued until the end of the titration 

II. 

5 ?<jricsII.—Intervalof Time Necessary Just Series III.—Effect of Speed of Titration. 


before Titration. 

I cc. 

KMn 04 “ 

I cc, KMnOi 


0.004836 g. Fe. 30 

0,004386 g. Fe. 

20 CC. FeS04 (* 0.13 

cc. FeCl,* (« 

0.1717 8- 

Fe) 10 oc. 

8- 

Fe) + to cc. HCl + 10 cc. HgClj + 

HCl taken. 




20 

cc. Mn sol. No, 

. I taken. 







Cc. 

Time 

wt, of Fe 

Cc. Mn soln. 

Time. 

wt. Fe found. 

No. 

8nCb. 

interval. 

found. 

No. 1 . . Min. 

Sec. 

G. 

I 

0.06 

20 sec. 

0.1338 

20 

2 

30 

0.17x7 

3 

O.IO 

20 sec. 

0,1340 

20 


45 

0.1718 

3 

O.IO 

30 sec. 

0.1338 

5 

2 

30 

0.1717 

4 

0.10 

30 sec. 

0.1338 

5 


45 

0.1732 

5 

O.IO 

10 min. 

'^•^ 33 *' 

3 

2 


0.1719 

6 

* O.IO 

10 min. 

0.1340 

3 


45 

0 1739 





2 

2 

30 

0.1739 





2 

I 

45 

0.1727 





2 

1 

10 

0 1732 





2 


45 

0.1739 





2 


10 

0.1755 


These results show that only a short interval of time is necessary be- 
twee^i the addition of stannous chloride and mercuric chloride, if the solu¬ 
tion is thoroughly agitated. 

^ This is the average value obtained by ohef»kiiig the solution against electrolytic 
iron^ Sodium oxalate and ferrous ammonium sulfate. All the per m a n ganate solutions 
us^ hi this investigation were standardixed in a simOar manner. 

* This solution contained xo oc. HC! (i.a) per liter. 
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Speed of Titration. 

Many series of analyses have been made in which the influence of the 
speed of titration was closely watched. In this study the permanganate 
was added at as nearly a uniform rate as possible until the end point was 
closely approached and then the titration was finished more slowly. The 
solutions were stirred vigorously during the entire titration to give uni¬ 
formity of mixing. Series III is typical of the results obtained. 

Another of the several series of analyses was performed using ferrous 
sulfate as the standard iron solution with analogous results. 

The results of Series III seem to justify the conclusion that, if the action 
of the hydrochloric acid has been offset by a sufficient excess of the pre¬ 
ventive, no difference enters except the difference in buret drainage. 
(See also Series I.) However, if the amoimt of preventive just sufficient 
for a good result with considerable hydrochloric acid present in a slow 
titration be used under the same conditions, except in a faster titration, 
then more permanganate is required. This confirms the work of Friend.*^ 

In the work outlined in the following pages the solutions were stirred 
thoroughly and the buret allowed to give a uniform flow of permanganate 
until the end point was nearly approached, then the titration was fini^ed 
more slowly, as indicated above. About i cc. for each 2 seconds was the 
rate adopted as a convenient basis for comparison of results. 

Effect of HgCl in Suspension. 

In a large number of titrations, in which an amount of preventive 
insufficient to stop the action of hydrochloric acid on the permanganate 
was used, a partial or complete disappearance of the calomel was noticed. 
This suggested the action of chlorine or hypochlorous acid on the mer¬ 
curous chloride, thus reduang the concentration of active oxidizing agent 
in solution and correspondingly lowering the speed of oxidation of ferrous 
iron, hence requiring more permanganate to complete the reaction. To 
test this, measured portions of standard ferric chloride solution were 
acidified with 10 cc. of hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. i.io), heated, reduced 
with stannous chloride as usual, and diluted; mercuric chloride was added 
and the calomel filtered out. To the filtrates were added varying amounts 
of stannous chloride (40 g. per liter) and the titration was ^shed as 
before indicated. No preventive was used in this series. Meineke^^ 
likewise, calls attention to the influence of calomel on the titration. 

Allfthe end points were indefinite, becoming more so as the quantity of 
calomel increased. The first semi-permanent tinge throughout the solu¬ 
tion was taken as the end point. These results show that when the 
hydrochloric acid is allowed to interfere in titration the amount of inter¬ 
ference Is somewhat proportional to the concentration of calomd 
pension. 
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Table III 

Senes IV —Effect of Suspended Calomel 


Bxpt. No 

Wt ofFe 
taken 

Cc liCl 

Cl HgCl 

Excess of SnCla 
Cl 

Wt ofFc 
found 

I 

0 1930 

10 

20 

I 

0 2039 

2 . 

0 1930 

10 

20 

I 

0 203s 

3 

0 1930 

10 

20 

2 

0 2075 

4 

0 1930 

10 

20 


0 2101 

5 

0 1930 

10 

20 

< 

0 2105 

6 

0 1930 

10 

20 

5 

0 2149 


Quantity of Manganese Solution Required. 

A senes of analyses was madr by reducing measured iiortioiis of a feme 
chloride solution, adding the other reagents as in Serus III, but using 
varying quantities of the manganous sulfate solution mixture Another 
series was made keeping the luanganous sulfate solution cfinstant In 
each determination one drop of stannous chloride \^as added in excess 
and the resulting calomel left in suspension 


Table IV 

Senes V —Quantity of Manganese vSulfate Soln Required 


I CC 

of KMnOi = 0 004887 g Fe 20 cc of FeCUC =0 2290 g Ft; f* 10 tc HgCl. laktn 

Cc man* Cc man 

ganese Wt ganese W t 

Cc 

soin 

OfFc 


Cc 

soln 

of Fe 

HCl 

No 1 

found 

Commi nc I 

«C 1 

No 1 

found ( ouiraents 

5 


0 2346 

End point unstable 

10 

20 

0 2292 

" S 

1 

0 2331 

End point unstable 

IS 

20 

0 2290 

5 

2 

0 2314 

End point unstable 

20 

20 

0 2292 


3 

0 2302 

End point more stable 

25 

20 

0 2290 

5 

4 

0 2299 

Endpoint more stable 


20 

0 2292 

5 

5 

0 2299 

End point more stable 

IS 

20 

0 <t292 

5 

6 

0 2290 

End point good 


20 

2299 Fartol HgCl dissolvt.d 

5 

6 

0 2287 

End point good 

SO 

20 

2^6 Part of IlgCl dissrdved 

5 

10 

0 2287 

End poin*. good 

55 

20 

> 2316 Part of HgCl dissolved 

5 

30 

0 2290 

End point good 

60 

40 

} 2297 Part of HgCl dissolved 

5 

20 

0 2290 


75 

40 

0 2302 Part of HgCl dissolved 

5 

2p 

0 2290 


75 

120 

OC 

c c 

0 2302 Part of HgCl dissolved 
0 2321 All of IlgCl di*“Solved 


The lower limit of accuracy under the conditions obtaining is seen to be 
6 cc. of manganese solution mixture for five cc. of hydrochlonc acid added 
to the other chlorides present. This amount would probably be somewhat 
different for varying quantities of ferric chloride and slightly varying with 
different individuals because of differences in manipulation. 

Manganese Solutions with and without Phosphoric Acid. 

A manganese sulfate solution containing tfio g. of crystallized salt in 
2400 cc. was prepared and used in the following senes (This solution is 
dengoated ''manganese solution No. 2 **) 
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TawhM V 

Series VI.—Use of H1PO4 and with MnSOi. 

1 cc KMrtOi *• 0004847 g. Ke ao cc FeCU (* o 2101 g. Fe, Expenments m- 
dusive) and 20 cc FeCh (» o 2310 g Fc. Experiments 16-28 in- 
chisive) 4 - to cc HCl 4 - to cc. HgQis taken 


Ccnuui' 

gMete 

•oln Cc Cc. 

No No 2. HtSOi HaPOi 

Wt 
of Pe 
fottod 

tlon 

Bxpt. 

No. 

Cc aum- 

•oln 
No 2 

Cc 

HiSO« 

Cc 

H«P04 

Wt 

of Pe Devio- 

found tion 

I 

I 


0 2201 

+0 0100 

x6 


12 


0 2375 4-0 0065 

2 

2 


0 2205 

4o 0104 

17 


12 


0 2382 -f 0 0072 

3 

3 


0 2167 

-f 0 0066 

x8 



12 

0 2363 4-0 0053 

4 

6 


0 2x33 

+0 0032 

19 



12 

0 2375 4-0 0074 

5 

xo 


0 2133 

+0 0032 

20 

25 



0 2322 4*0 00x2 

6 

*5 


0 2x28 

4o 0027 

21 

25 


10 

0 2307 —0 0003 

7 

25 


0 21X8 

"fo 0017 

22 

25 


10 

0 2307 —0 0003 

8 

30 


0 2101 

*fo 0000 

23 

25 



0 2322 -ro 0012 

9 

50 


0 

1 

4-0 0003 

24 

25 


5 

0 2310 -fo 0000 

xo 

25 

12 

0 2101 

4o 0000 

25 

25 

5 


0 2312 -fo 0002 

XI 

15 

8 

0 2104 

4o 0003 

26 

25 

5 


0 23x2 -fo 0002 

12 

10 

5 

0 2133 

4-0 0032 

27 

25 

5 


0 2310 -fo 0000 

13 

10 

IS 

0 2121 

■fo 0020 

28 

25 


5 

0 2310 4-0 0000 

14 

10 

30 

0 2106 

4o 0005 






*5 

xo 

50 

0 2123 

-fo 0022 







This senes shows (i) that manganese sulfate without sulfuric or phos¬ 
phoric acid will prevent the effect of hydrochloric acid on the permanganate, 
(2) that a less amount of manganese sulfate is reqmred when it is accom-, 
pamed by sulfuric or phosphonc acids, and (3) that sulfuric and phosphonc 
adds can be used interchangeably. 

On account of the fact shown in Senes V, that the phosphoric and sulfuric 
adds could be used interchangeably, it seemed worth while to nmke a 
solution of manganese sulfate in sulfuric add and test its prevention. 
Consequently a solution was prepared containing 70 g. of crystallized 
salt and 300 cc. of sulfunc add (sp. gr. 1.84) per liter. (This solution is 
designated ''manganese solution No. 3.*') 

These results show that the use of phosphoric add is merely a matUMf 
of preference. Except m the cases where 40 cc. of hydrochloric add was 
present, one solution seemed to be as good as another; however, in the 
latter case, what difference does exist is in favor of the phosphoric add. 
Of course, no such volumes of hydrochloric add are used in the analysis 
of iron ores, making this point of less consequence. 

A series of anal3rses was made using manganese chloride solution as 
preventive, thus eliminating sulfates and phosphates entirely. While the 
end points were obscure on account of color the solution, nevertheless 
comparatively good results were obtained, showing good prevention. 
In this series (VIII) the following solutions were used: A ferrous chloride 
solution made by dissolving approximately 25 g. of the crystallized salt 
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TABtE VI 

Series VII.— Titration without HiPOi 


t cc. ■■ 

0.004396 Fe. 20 cc FeCU (* 

02092 g 

Fe) 4 10 cc HgCla taken. 


Cc. Ha. 

Ce. «ayuigiia«M 
toln. No. 3. 

Wt.of Fe 
found. 

Comments 

1 

' 5 

I 

0 2123 


2 

5 

2 

0 2112 


$ 

5 

3 

0 2105 


4 

5 

4 

0 209S 


5 

5 

5 

0 2101 

(Rather heavy HgCl) 

6 

5 

6 

0 2098 


7 

5 

6 

0 2096 


8 

5 

6 

0 2096 


9 

5 

7 

0 2092 


10 

5 

8 

0 2092 


11 

10 

5 

0 2105 


12 

10 

10 

0 2092 

(Light HgCl) 

13 

10 

10 

0 2101 

(Rathei bea\ y HgCl) 

*4 

10 

15 

0 2092 


15 

10 

15 cc manganese solii No I 

0 2092 


16 

10 

25 

0 2090 


17 

20 

20 

0 2090 


18 

20 

20 

0 2092 


*9 

20 

20 cc manganese soltt No I 

0 2097 


20 

40 


0 2180 


21 

40 

20 

0 2096 

Very slow titration 

22 

40 

20 cc manganese soln No 1 

0 2096 

Very slow titration 


in a liter of water containing 10 cc. of hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1.2); a 
manganese chloride solution containing 75 g. of crystallized salt and 20 cc. 
of hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1.2) per liter; hydrodiloric acid, sp gr. i.i. 
All the titrations were performed somewhat slower than usual, about 
two minutes being required for each titration. 

Tabx. 8 vn. 

Series VIII.—Manganese Chloride as Preventive 
I cc. KMnOi “ o 004836 g Pe 20 cc FeCIi (« 0.1717 g. Fe) + 5 cc HCl taken 


Cc. 

Cc nuuDgeneae 
•oln No 1 

Wt ofFe 

Cc 

Cc. manganese 
soln. No 1 

Wt. of Fe 

MnCh. 

found. 

MnClt 

foilnd 


20 

O.1717 

XO 

* 

0 1722 

. 

20 

0.1717 

12 


0 1722 

.. 


0.1755 

x6 


0.1724 

1 


0 1745 

70 


0 1722 

2 

. . 

0.1743 

25 


0 1722 

3 


O.Z740 

50 


0 1719 

4 

, 

O.X740 

50 


0.1719 

3 

. . 

0.1732 

SO 


0.1722 

6 


0.1734 

100 


0 1722 

7 

. . 

0.1729 

100 


0.1719 

8 

.. 

0.1733 

200 

.. 

O.1719 




0 . 1 .. 


*4^ 

Applicttion erf Oth«r ^^PMrentbei.” 

The role which sxmngaxiese salts play in preventing the action of hydro¬ 
chloric acid on the permanganate in titration seemed to warrant a st|idy 
of other substances to ascertain their action toward prevention. 

The first class of substances tried were neutral salts. Skrabal^^ has 
studied the influence of the addition of varying amounts of normal neutral 
salt solutions in the titration of iron, arriving at the conclusion that these 
salts do not produce correct results. In this work much stronger solutions 
are employed, which accounts for somewhat different results. Sodium 
silicate, borate and tetraborate give some prevention, but the adjustment 
between the amount of salt and acid to be used was too dif&cult to give 
any merit to the procedure. If too much silicate is used the ferrous iron 
precipitates and if too much sulfmic acid is added the end point is indis¬ 
tinct, overtitration resulting. Sodium sulfate, when used in large enough 
amounts, gives a good titration. Potassium sulfate is not as effective, 
probably because of its limited solubility in water. Ammomum sulfate 
also prevents moderately well with low concentrations of hydrochloric 
acid and high concentrations of the ammonium salt, but is not as satis¬ 
factory as the former two. These observances are m contradiction to 
the work of Birch,*’ who says that soditun sulfate and magnesium sulfate 
do not prevent, and that ammonium sulfate is worse than worthless. 

Tabl® VIII 

Senes IX—NajSOi loHaO (250g m Liter) Senes X—K^S04 as Preventive i cc 

ds Preventive i cc KMn04 ^ KMnOi * 0004887 g Fe 20 cc 

0004887 g Fe 20 cc FeCli (« o 1950 Fed* (* 02290 g Fe) locc HgCL 

g Fe) 10 cc HgCL taken taken. 


Bxpt 

Cc 

Cc 

Wt 

of Fe 

Bxpt. 

Cc 

Cc 

Cc 

wt. oCFe 

No 

HCl 

NatSOi 

found 

No 

HCl 

HgCls 

s:sS04 

found 

1 

25 

100 

0 

1961 

I 

5 

10 

50 

0 2^97 

2 

25 

200 

0 

1961 

2 

5 

10 

50 

0 2^197 

3 

25 

200 

0 

1956 

3 

lU 

10 

50 

0 2312 

4 

25 

300 

0 

1937 

4 ' 

15 

10 

50 

0 2331 

5 

25 

400 

0 

1930 

5 

10 

10 

too 

0 2299 

6 

25 

400 

0 

1930 

6 

15 

10 

too 

0 2301 

7 

25 

400 

0 

1930 

7 

20 

10 

100 

0 2326 

8 

5 

20 CC Mn 



8 

25 

10 

200 

0.9306 



soln No I 

0 

1930 

9 

25 

10 

200 

0 2304 






10 

5 

10 

20 cc Mn 



soln No I o 2290 

Another series of results was obtained preceding this series, in which 
was use^ a supersaturated solution of sodium sulfate of about twice the 
strength of the one here employed. A correspondingly less volume of 
the sulfate solution was necessary for prevention. 

In Series X are tabulated the results obtained using a saturated solutiQii 
of petassitfm sulfate and from these results it is evident that potasnum 
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ite solutions do not contain sufficient alkali sulfate for good pre 
"^iwative purposes. 

vCady and Ruediger^ have published a method using mercuric sulfate as 
renfent to stop the influence of hydrochloric acid. To study the action 
of tiiis reagent, 300 g. of mercuric sulfate was dissolved in 1400 cc. of water 
containing 125 cc. of sulfuric acid (sp. gr. i 84) and the solution applied 
m Series XI. 

Table IX 

Senes XI —Mticunc hultate as Pieventive 
1 cc KMn04 *= 0004887 R Pe 20 cc FeCh (= 02150 g Fe) 5 cc HCl taken 




Cc manganese 

Wt of Fl 


Bxpt. No 

Cc. HgCU 

Cc HgS 04 soln No 1 

found 


I 

10 

lO 

0 21 iS 


2 


lo 

0 2167 

Indefinite 

3 


IS 

0 2155 


4 

10 

i20 

0 2167 

Indefinite 

5 

10 

25 

0 2150 


6 


25 

0 2150 


7 


25 

0 2155 


8 



0 2228 

Very indefinilL 

9 

10 

V» 

0 2297 

Very indefinite 

10 

10 

50 

0 2297 

Vt rv indefinite 

IT 

10 

20 

C) 2ISO 



Results I to 4, inclusive, show incomplete prevention due to an insuffi¬ 
cient quantity of mercuric sulfate. Experiments 5 and 6 were satisfactory. 
The results obtained in Experiments 8 to 10, inclusive, were decidedly high, 

Table X 

Senes XII —Potassium and hodiuin Acid bulfatcs as Preventives 
I cc KMUO4 * 0004887 g Fc 20 cc P'eCla (= o 1596 g Fe) -f u HjfCh taken 
KHSO4 « saturated solution 


1 

d 

K 

1 

s 

n 

M 

£.0 


5 ? 

& 

V 2 

g 

m 


1 

u 

U 

0 

u 

0 

u 

S’" 


iS 


& 


1 

5 



0 1671 

HeCl di*iai)pedred 

15 

20 

ISn 

0 i6i8 

2 

5 

25 


0 i6i8 


16 

20 

175 

0 1628 

3 

5 


25 

0 1603 


17 

20 

200 

0 1637 

4 

5 


25 

0 1603 


18 

20 

Scxi 

0 1630 

5 

5 


50 

0 1598 


19 

h 

lUO 

0 1596 

6 

5 


50 

0 1596 


20 

5 

100 

0 1598 

7 

5 

25 

50 

0 16:3 


NaHS04 » 

500 g per htci 


8 

3 

50 

50 

0 1637 


I 

5 

25 

0 1398 

9 

10 


25 

0 1681 

HgCl disappeared 

2 

10 

25 

0 1613 

10 

10 


50 

0 1600 


3 

10 

50 

0 1603 

11 

*5 


50 

0 1623 


4 

15 

50 

0 1625 

12 

*5 


75 

0.1600 


5 

15 

75 

0 1620 

*3 

20 


100 

0 1613 


6 

15 

lOO 

0 1623 

14 

20 


125 

0 1618 


7 

5 

20CC Mn 










soln No. I 

0.1596 



143S 
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due appatently to the trausposHion of mercurous dtloride to mercuftms 
sulfate by the mercuric sulfate* This point is xnentioned in Cady and 
Ruediger's* original paper* The difficulty of adjustment of the quantity 
of mercuric sulfate to the other variables of an iron determination reduces 
the value of such a reagent as mercuric sulfate. 

Sodium add sulfate and potassium add sulfate prevent quite well when 
the quantity of hydrochloric add to be counteracted is small. With 
larger amounts of hydrochloric add or in the presence of sulfuric acid 
with the smaller quantities of hydrochloric add, results are not as good. 

Experiments 5 and 6 indicate that about 50 cc. of 50% potassium add 
sulfate solution is necessary to stop the detrimental influence of 5 cc. of 
hydrochloric acid. Experiments 7 and 8 show higher titration results 
with sulfuric add than without it. Numl^s 19 and 20 indicate that an 
excess of the potassium add sulfate does not give a higher value if the 

Tablb XI. 

Series XIII.—^Magnesium and Zinc Sulfates as Preventives. 

1 cc. KMn04 « 0.004847 g. Fe. 20 cc. FeCls (« 0.2283 g. Fe) -f 10 cc HgCU taken. 

MgSOi solution * MgS04.7H*0 — 500 g. per liter. 


BB.pt. No. 

Cc. Ha. Cc. Mga04. 0 . Pe found. 


1 

5 


0.2283 

20 cc. Mn soln. No. x added 

2 

5 

30 

0.2283 


3 

5 

50 

0.2285 


4 

10 

50 

0.2293 

HgCl partially disappears 

5 

xo 

zoo 

0.2297 


6 

10 

150 

o. 2 i 93 

HgCl partially disappears 

7 

10 

200 

0.2293 

HgCl partially disappears 

8 

15 

50 

0.2297 

HgCl partially disappears 

9 

20 

50 

0.2327 

HgCl partially disappears 

10 

25 

50 

0.2346 

HgCl partially disappears 

11 

10 


0.2366 

HgCl disappears entirely 

I cc. KMn04 

* 0.005309 g. Fe. 

20 cc. FeCli (* 0.2283 8- + 10 cc. HgCU taken. 



ZnS04 soln. 

« 500 g. ZnS04.7H|0 per liter. 

I 

5 


« 0.2283 

20 cc. Mn soln. No. i added 

2 

5 

.. 

0.2378 


3 • 

5 

20 

0.3296 


4 

5 

25 

0.2293 


S 

5 

50 

0.3293 


6 

S 

100 

0.3293 


7 

5 

200 

0.229Z 


8 


100 

0.3325 

HgCl disappears 

9 

23 

200 

0.2304 

HgCl panioJly disappears 

zo 

zo 

30 

. 0.3293 


il' 

15 

50 

0.2309 


X2 

*5 

zoo 

0.2393 


*3 

20 

135 

0.3309 


*4 

20 

200 

0.3309 


*3 * 

20 

350 

O. 339 Z 
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■woimt of hydrochloric acid remains the same. However, in numbers 13 
^to 18 inclusive, in which the amount of add was 20 cc., the potassium 
btetdfate gave a progressively higher titration as its concentration was 
increased. Sodium add sulfate showed somewhat the same kind of 
deporti^nt. These add sulfates while possessing preventive powers do 
not have this quality to a suffident degree to make them suitable for an 
accurate titration of iron. 

Magnesium sulfate and zinc sulfate produce decided eilects in checking 
the influence of hydrochloric aad, the former being more efficient than tlie 
latt^. 

Scrutiny of Table XI shows good results in only two cases when mag- 
neshim sulfate was used, e. g., Experiments 2 and 3, in which only 5 cc. of 
hydrochloric add was added. In the zinc sulfate series all the results 
were too high. Almost identical volumes of permanganate were required 
for 5 cc. of hydrochloric acid within a range of 25 to 200 cc. of the zij 
sulfate solution. A somewhat analogous set of figures was obtaincej 
10 cc. of hydrochloric acid within a range of 50 to 200 cc. of the magne 
sulfate. These results show a tendency toward prevention, which, nev 
theless is not sufficient for practical application in titrating iron 

Cliromium and ferric sulfates were found to have no value as preventivi|| 
of the high results due to the action of hydrochloric acid ui peimanganate. 
High concentrations of chromium were naturally impossible on account 
of the color imparted to the solution. 


Tabi^s XII. 

Senes XIV —Potassium Phosphate Mixtures as Preventues. 
KjPO^ solution » 500 g KgPOi i>er liter 
20 cc FeCli *= 02031 g Fe H- 10 cc HgCh taken 
1 cc KMn04 == o 004887 g Fe 


Cc 

^ HCl 

Cc. Cc 

Cc Wt of Fe 

Expt 

Ct 

Cc 

Cc 

Cc Wt ofFe 

H1PO4. K>P 04 . 

H,S 04 found 

No 

HCl 

H»PO« 

KiPOi. 

HtSOi found 

» 5 


0 2031* 

13 

5 

30 

to 

0 2033 

2 5 

.. 

0 2028* 

14 

5 

30 

to 

0 1891* 

3 5 


0 20 U 

15 

10 

30 

10 

0 2031 

4 5 


0 2055 

16 

5 

30 

20 

0 2004 

5 10 


0 2160^ 

17 

25 

30 

10 

0 2072 

6 25 


0 2189* 

i 8 

25 

SO 

20 

- 0 2051 

7 50 


0 2I8o^ 

19 

25 ' 

50 

30 

0 2009 

8 3 

10 

30 0 1906* 

20 

25 

75 

30 

0 2026 

9 5 

10 

30 0 2048 

21 

25 

100 

30 

0 2031 

'O S 

JO 

30 0 1899* 

22 

25 

200 

30 

0 2011 

5 

to 

30 0 2053 

23 

25 

200 


0.206? 

w 3 

0 

0 

0 2031 

24 

5 



0.2031 




35 

5 



0 2033 

^ 30 cc. numgancee soln. No. i added 
' HgQ dissolved almost completely 






* Added K:«P04 before the acid (HtPO^ 

or H1SO4) 4- 50 cc manganese soln No 1 


added. 



^ 44 ^ 


0 . U 


Mixtures of tri^potassium or disodium phosphate and pho^horic^ujd 
were found to produce excellent prevention. 

j^periments i, 2, 3, 24, 25 are titrations with *'manganesp sulfate 
solution No. 1.’* Experiments S, 10, 14* show tlie induence of adding the 
alkaline phosphate b^ore the acid. In all likelihood some of the iron is 
precipitated as ferrous phosphate in these cases, yi^ding low results. 
Experiments x6, 19, 20, indicate an insufficiency of acid to keep the ferrous 
phosphate from forming. Experiments 12, 13, 15, 21, 22, show that when 
the proper adjustment of phosphoric acid and potassium phosphate is 
obtained correct results follow. A proportion of not less than three vol¬ 
umes of t*-i phosphoric acid to i volume of 50% KsP04 gives the best 
results. A solution containing 500 g. of tripotassium phosphate (or its 
equivalent in dipotassium phosphate) and 1500 cc. of phosphoric add 
(sp. gr. 1,7) diluted to two liters can be used instead of the separate re 
^Agents. Twenty cc. of this solution will stop the action of 5 cc. and 60 cc. 
suffice for 25 cc. of hydrochloric add (sp. gr. i.io). 

Series XIII a saturated solution of Na8HP04.i2H20 was employed. 

Table XIII. 

Senes XV Disodium Phosphate Mixtures as Preventives j 

JO ct FeCU * o 2280 g Fe 10 cc HgCh taken I 

I cc KMn04 « o 004887 g Fc 


Xxpt. 

Cc 

Cc 

Cc 

Wt of Pc Bxot 

Cc 

Cc 

Cc 

WtW'. 

tfo 

HCl 

NaiHPOi 

H1PO4 

found 

No 

HCl 

NaiHPOi 

mpo« 

'fit 

i 

5 

50 

lOO 

0 2280 

8 

50 

50 

100 


2 

10 

50 

100 

0 2280 

9 

60 

50 

100 

0 )2 

3 

15 

50 

UX) 

0 2284 

10 

100 

50 

100 

0 92^ 

4 

30 

50 

100 

0 2282 

n 

3 

5 

10 

c 287 

5 

25 

50 

100 

0 2280 

12 

5 

10 

20 

fi280 

6 

30 

50 

TOO 

0 2280 

n 

S 

20 

40 

2278 

7 

15 

50 

100 

0 2282 

*4 

5 

20 CC 

manganese 

0 2280 


sedn No. X 


This series shows excellent prevention, even 35 cc. of hydrochloric i 
being taken care of nicely, and 50-100 cc. did not produce an error such as 
one might antidpate. 

The phosphoric acid and sodium phosphate may be combined into one 
solution by preparing as follows: Solution of 500 g. of disodium phos* 
phate in 1000 cc. of phosphoric add and 500 cc. of water then dilution to 
2000 cc. Thirty cc. is a suffident quantity for 10 cc. and 100 cc. are 
enough to offset the action of 25 cc. of hydrochloric acid. 

Cerium sulfate gives excellent prevention of the hydrochloric add inter* 
ferettoe. In it works as effectively as manganous sulfate wheti its 
efficiency is measured on the basis of gram equivalents. 20 g. of Cer 
(S04)i.8Ha0 were dissolved in 250 cc. 6f water to be used in the following 
series: 

' End point ufistsble 
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Tabw XIV 

Setitft XVI.—Cerium Sulfate as Series XVII.—Cerium Sulfate Mixture^ as Pre- 
Preventive. 20 cc. FeCU (* ventive. 2occ. FeCIs (» 0.1571 g.Fe) + locc. 

1 0.2291 g. FeCU) “h 10 cc. HgCU HgCU taken i cc. KMnOi 0.004887 g. Fe 

taken. x cc. KMn04 

0.004887 g. Fe. ^ 



Cc. 

Cef(S 04 )« 

Wt ofFe 

Expt. 

Cc 

Cei( 804 ), 
coln^ Cc 

Wt 6 fFe 


UCl. 

coin. Cc 

found 

No. 

HCl 

found. 

Comments. 

I 

5 

10 

0 2309 

I 

5 


1583 


a 

5 

20 

0 2291 

2 

5 

10 

0 1570 

Slow titration 

3 

5 

20 

0 2293 

3 

5 

10 

n 1579 

Rapid titration 

4 

5 

20 

0 2293 

4 

5 

15 

0 1572 

Rapid titration 

5 

10 

20 

0 2299 

5 

5 

3 S 

0 1572 

Rapid titration 

6 

7 

20 

0 2293 

6 

10 

20 

0 1574 

Slow titratioxi 

7 

5 

25 

0 2293 

7 

20 

20 

0 1614 

Rapid titration 

8 

5 

35 

0 2288 

8 

20 

35 

0 1572 






9 

5 

20 cc Mn 

0 1571 


9 

5 

50 

0 2288 



»so!n. No. I 



xo 

5 

20 cc. 




u > hi 





Mn solti. 



, 





No I 

0 2291 







Thus it is to .seen that Cef(S04)s i« very effective in stopping the 
detrimental nature of hydrochloric acid on permanganate, its value being 
commensurate with MnS04. 

Theoretical. 

A number of explanations have been offered to explain the function of 
manganese salts in the iron titration with permanganate. Volhard*^ 
exjrfains the action by assuming the formation of tetravalent manganese 
(MnOj) which then oxidizes the ferrous iron more rapidly than it does 
hydrochloric add. Wagner*® assumes the intermediate formation of 
FeClfi.zHCl in the absence of^ manganese sulfate, which oxidizes very 
rapidly, consuming more permanganate than is required for ferrous iron. 
Zimmerman® suggested that, in absence of manganese salts, the iron is 
converted into a peroxide which is unstable and at once forms ferric iron 
and oxygen, the latter acting upon the hydrochloric add. Manchot®*^ 
explains the action by assuming the formation of “primary oxides“ of 
the peroxide nature, but which tend to revert immediately to oxides of a 
lower state of oxidation. According to this theory oxidation caused by 
Oixygen forms FeOs; by permanganate, chromic add, hydrogen peroxide, 
etc., PetO»; and with hypodilorous add, FeOa. Hence the reaction is 
asaimied to go somewhat as follows: Oxygen forms FeQi, FeO^ oxidizes 
FeO to FetOa, MxnO? oxidizes FeO to FetO» with the formation of MnOa, 
tlie MnOi then oxidizes FeO to Fe^Oa. If the hydrochloric add is too 

^ A solution of mixed earth sulfates when analyzed was found to contain 6 $ g 
Ceir(8D4)i.SHiO 200 oe. K18O1 per litet. ThW totiitk>a was used as was th<^ l$erium 
•elftite of die pfeceding series. * 



itnoog Uma, tint FeA must* with the HCl, liberating dbktmt. Bireh^’ 
iliggeBts the ioamtim of MitCli^ which in turn haa a gieato’ tendencgr to 
oxidiase ferrous iron than hydrochloric add. This last assumption seetns 
to warrant a mm genml oondderatioa than has been accorded to it. 
W|iile hydrated manganese peroxide can be assumed tP exist for a brief 
space of time in the hydrosol condition, yet MnCU has not been definitely 
proven to exist in snc^ a solution. The sameargument can be applied to 
a theory requiring assumptions of PeOii FeOt, PeiOt. 

Pickering** has shown that when manganese dioxide is treated with 
hydtodiloric add manganese sesquichloride results. A number of other 
authors have studied the formation of trivalent manganese in solution, 
especially sulfuric, hydrochloric, hydrafluoric, and phosphoric adds and 
alkaline cyanides, a number of trivalent salts and double salts being sep* 
arated frtm sudi sdutions. (See references under heading, ^'Theoretical.'') 
Mesrer** has recently pointed out the definiteness of these compounds m 
add solutions and also shows that even when potassium manganicyanide 
hydrolyxes a trivalent manganihydroxide results. Schilow*^ has explained 
tint reactkm of potassium permanganate with oxalic add on the basis of 
the intermediate formatkm of trivaknt manganese. Skrabal** outlines 
the oxalic add oxidation and also that of manganese in alkaline solution 
through the formation oi manganese of the valence of three. Muller and 
Koppe** point out an emn: in the titration of manganese by the perman¬ 
ganate method in the presence of fluorides due to the formation of MnF« 
and 2 KP.MnPs. 

When potassium permanganate is added to a manganese solutionjUmi* 
taining an excess of phosphoric add a deep red to violet coloration iadb- 
tamed; when added to a manganese solution with hydrochloric add in 
excess a greenish brown to black solution results; when added to a pum- 
ganeae sulfete solution in the presence of an excess of sulfuric add 
red to purple color is imparted to the sdution. Solutions of this, nitiire 
contain manganese sesquindts. The possibility of tetravalent manganese 
bdag present at ocdiniuy temperatures in significant jsigaantity is appar¬ 
ently quite remote. Wh^ very small amounts may present, practi<|rily 
all attempts to prepare salts in whidi manganese has the valence of tan 
fam such sduttais have been negative—only trivalent salts crystallimg 
from them. More confirmatioa seems to be necessary to estaUiah 
etblienoe of tetravalent manganese in even small quantity in these add 
sohitions. However, if tetravalent manganese is present the mpirliantan 
of the reactioaito be later described would partially be explained thimpd^ 
medhslB of its fartnition and the fimdamental idim of prevention of ^the 
dikctae or hypcKklorous add formalion remains the same. 

In the pieaeiioe of hydroe b loric add seaquiaalt 

have a tendency to pr eserve the oxidatkm value of the soliitkm; in^iiwr 
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words, prevent the rapid loss of chlorine or h3rpochloroiis acid. This 
preservation can be shown in open beakers qualitatively in a striking 
manner by adding 10 cc. of o.iAT permanganate to 50 cc. of 50% man¬ 
ganese sulfate solution containing 10 cc. of concentrated hydrochloric 
add and to |o ccv of water containing a like volume of the add. In a 
moderately short time the second solution loses its chlorine in sufficient 
quantity to become much lighter in color than the first and in a few hours 
becotnes completely colorless, but the solution containing the manganese 
maintains its color for weeks. Two such solutions in duplicate were pre¬ 
pared August 15 at 9 A.M. Both gave a dedded odor of chlorine. At 
9 A.M., the following day, the two solutions containing the manganese 
were still brownidi black, but the two without the manganese were practic¬ 
ally colorless. On September 5, the two containing the manganese were 
light brown and on November 18, the color still persisted and a few cc. 
of the solution gave an evolution of iodine when potassium iodide was 
added. Water was added from time to time to replace what was lost by 
evaporation. 

In the titration of iron in hydrochloric add solution it has been shown 
that manganous and cerous salts used in moderate amounts, and certain 
add phosphate and sodium sulfate solutions, prevent the loss of chlorine 
or hjrpochlorous add during titration and enable correct results to be ob¬ 
tained in the presence of hydrochloric add. Evidently the reactions of 
these preventives involve two different t3q)es of effects. One effect is 
transposition from chloride to salts of another add by the mass action 
of the preventive. The other effect is the formation of an intermediate 
compound or compounds which have the capacity to oxidize tbe ferrous 
iron, preventing the loss of chlorine. In a preventive one of the other 
effect may be in predominance. In the case of sodium sulfate the first 
effect is the larger, but some manganese is in sdlution due to the products 
oi reaction and must exert some influence. In the case of manganese 
sulfate and sulfuric add we have both effects with the second the larger, 
a mixture of sesquichloride and sulfate being produced as intermediate 
products. When manganese sulfate, phosphoric add and sulfuric add 
are employed, the opportunity for a largex number of sesquisalts to be 
formed is increased correspondingly, with the same effect as that pro¬ 
duced by the more simple mixtures. With manganese chloride as pre¬ 
ventive, the intermediate sesquimanganese chloride gives the only effect 
toward prevention. In these cases the reactions may be represented by 
the following equations: 

(1) (In part), zKMn04 + loFeCl* + i6Ha - zKCl + zMnCli + 
loPeCU + SHfO 

(2) (In part), 2KMn04 + flFeCU + 16HCI » 2KCI + MnaCU + 
8FeC]« + 8HtO 
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(3) oMbci. ^ ci* 

{4) Cl, + FcCl, m ftta (Aov) 

(s) MtitCU + 2 ^eCk ^ aPeCl, + sMnCl, (mem rapid tha n 4) 

Thfi permanganate oxidizes a considerable portion of the iron aocordtng 
to equation (x). However, senne MnaCU is formed, equation (2). This 
sesqnichkBide is unstable and has a tendency to decompose, liberatung 
dilmrine (3)* The smaller the amount of manganese present the more 
rapid is this decomposition; the larger the amount of manganese the 
greater the tendency to retard the evolution of chlorine. The chlotioe 
oxidizes the ferrous iron slowly (4). Manganese sesquichloride oxidises 
ferrous iron much more rapidly than does free chlorine (5). Hen«e, if 
the reaction represented by equation three is forced to proceed toward the 
left by the addition of manganese chloride, preserving the initial character 
of the Mn,Cl«, the loss of oxidation effect due to chlorine evolution may be 
prevented and the final reaction follows the theoretical value (i). 

When the Reinhmdt-Zimmennan, Mixer^DuBois, or other solution 
of similar natme is employed the first list of reactions takes place partiattyi 
but the larger portion of the reaction occurs through the medium of some 
other add than hydrochloric—usually phosphoric or sulfmic. In case of 
sulfuric acid this portiem of the reaction can be thus illustrated: 

(6) aKMnOi + loFeSOi + 8H,S04 « K,S04 + 5Fe2(S04), + aMnSO# 
+ 8 H ,0 

(7) 2KMn04 + 8FteS04 + 8H,S04 « K2SO4 + 4^6,(804), 4 - Mn,- 
(SO4), + 8 H ,0 

(8) Mn,(S04)8 + 2FeS04 =* 2MnS04 + Fe,(S 04 )* 

When cerium stdfate is used for the prevention • 

, . /n 4 n,(S 04 ), + 2Ce,(S04), = 2Ce(S04), + 2MnS04 
\2Ce(S04)t + 2FeS04 - Fe2(S04), + Ce,(S 04 ), 

When phosphoric add is used the leadion probably occurs throtqih tlie 
medium of add phosphates, involving corresponding changes of valence!. 

Analysis of Iron Ores with Various Preventives. 

A number of iron ores were analyzed using the Solutions hwetofore 
described: (a) sodium sulfate, (6) potassium phosphate and phosphoric 
add, (c) sodium phosphate and phosphoric acid, (d) manganese sulfate 
and sulfuric add, {e) manganese sulfate, phosphoric and sulfuric ad^s, 
(f) cerium sulfate and sulfuric add. The sample in each case was de* 
composed by heating with about 10 cc. of concentrated hydrochloric add[ 
(sp. gr. 1.20) and sufficient staimous chloride solution to almost reduce alf 
of the iron. After complete solution of the iron, the reduction was finished 
by adding stannous chloride drop by drop to the hot solution until qae 
just made it colorless, then one drop was added in excess. AfW 
dilution to abohlt^oo cc., 10 cc. of mercuric chloride was added all at 
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with vigorous stirring. One of the preventives above noted was added 
and the iron titrated. The results from four representative ores are 
listed below. 

Table X\' 

Series XV —Analyses ol Iron Ores with Various Preventives 

Preventative Preventative 


Ore 

No 

Sample 

No 

Wt of 
sample 

G 

Kind. 

Volume 

Cc 

% Pe 
found 

Ore 

No 

Sample 

N. 

Wt of 
lumplu 

Kind 

Volume 

Cc 

S P** 

found 

20 

I 

O 5000 

a 

200 

65 9 i 

26 


) 7 CXX) 

a 

200 

SS <>() 

20 

I 

o 5000 

h 

30 

65 96 

26 


) 7 fKX) 

h 

3 t> 

^5 71 

20 

1 

o 5000 

r 

30 

65 96 

26 


> 7 (xx> 

( 

5 “ 

55 ^4 

20 

I 

o 5000 

d 

IS 

6S 91 

26 


) 

d 

20 

33 64 

20 

2 

o 5000 

d 

15 

66 07 

26 


) 7ouc> 

e 

20 

35 f »4 

20 

I 

0 5000 

e 

13 

66 07 

* 26 


7 (xx) 

1 

3 ‘» 

36 68 

20 

2 

0 5000 

e 

15 

65 96 

45 


> 8tXK) 

a 

2 (X> 

55 Ko 

20 

I 

0 5CXX) 

f 

25 

65 96 

45 


> 8cxx) 

h 

25 

51 77 

20 

2 

0 5000 

f 

25 

65 98 

43 

2 

) SfXDO 

h 

25 

55 M 

21 

1 

0 4000 

a 

200 

57.44 

43 

3 

) 8000 

b 

25 

35 M 

21 

I 

0 4000 

h 

' 25 

57 44 

43 

j 

) 8000 

( 

30 

55 81 

21 

2 

0 4000 

h 

25 

57 50 

43 

2 

) 8000 

c 

30 

53 «6 

21 

I 

0 4000 

e 

25 

57 41 

45 

1 

) 8000 

d 

20 

55 8^ 

21 

I 

0 4000 

f 

30 

57 52 

45 

2 

1 8 (hx) 

a 

20 

>5 94 







45 

i 

Hexx) 

e 

20 

55 85 







43 

2 

H(a.)0 

i 

20 

5 5 79 







43 

1 

8(xxj 

f 

20 

53 87 


Discussion of the End Point. 

The end point in the titration of iron is more stable m sulfuric* and 
phosphoric than in hydrochloric acid solutions. In the last named the 
pink tinge imparted to the solution, showing a slight excess of perman¬ 
ganate, is more fleeting. While the addition of the preventives enumv rate d 
allows a correct iron analysis to be made within the range of error expected 
of such an analysis, nevertheless when the permanganate is added in ex¬ 
cess, as at the end of the titration, a fading effect becomes more or less 
marked. On this account an analyst accustomed to the iron titration in 
hydrochloric acid solution calls the first slight tinge of color permeating 
the entire solution the end point. The tinge is much lighter than the tint 
in sulfuric or phosphoric acid solutions free from hydrochloric acid. This 
difference is at least partially due to the difference in color of tlie sesqui 
chloride and sulfate and phosphate solutions. This variance in stability 
may account for some of the conflicting analyses heretofore published. 

The end point in the titration of ferrous to ferric sulfate in the presence 
of sulfuric acid and in the absence of hydrochloric acid is almost as clean 
cut in the ordinary iron analysis as in phosphoric acid solution. Analysts 
recognize this fact in the standardization of permanganate against ferrous 
awnonium sulfate and metallic iron, in which case the end point is much 
more dear than in the regular titration of iron ores in the presence of sus* 
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penned calotziel even wlieii phosphoric add is added. However, this 
nmch must be said, if phosphoric add is added by an analyst to give what 
to his eye seems to be a dearer end point in the analysis of the iron con¬ 
taining product, then the analyst who is having trouble with this color 
change must, to be consistent, add phosphoric add in standardization if 
he standardizes the permanganate against an iron containing standard. 

One gram of iron present as ferric sulfate with a little free sulfuric add 
in a volume of 400-500 cc. gives a recognizable color change with 0.04 cc. 
of tenth normal permanganate. Of course this coloration is not red or 
pink, but it is a distinct change of color. Twice the above amount of 
permanganate gives a veiy decided coloration. These observations were 
naturally made against a white background. A moderate amount of 
ejqjeriencc with the iron titration allows a very sharp end point with mod¬ 
erate amounts of iron (up to about 0.6 g. metal) without the presence of a 
decolorizing influence, however, when a large amount of iron (over 0.6 g. 
metal) is to be titrated the addition of phosphorip add is to be recom¬ 
mended, although, with care, larger amotmts can be titrated with accuracy. 
With smaller amounts the addition of the phosphoric add is optional 
with the analyst. Since ordinarily the amount of iron present in the solu¬ 
tion being titrated is about 0.3 g. or less it seems to the author that the 
use of a decolorizer is unnecessary. 

Summary. 

(1) Correct results are obtained with a mixture of manganese sulfate, 
sulfuric add and phosphoric add for the prevention of the action of hydro¬ 
chloric add on permanganate. The use of phosphoric add in the presence 
of considerable sulfuric add in a volume of 400-600 cc. has very little 
tendency to decolorize the solution, inasmuch as the sulfate solution is 
practically colorless, except when titrating large amounts of iron. Hence, 
the elimination or use of phosphoric add with the sulfuric add and man¬ 
ganese sulfate is largely a matter of individual preference rather than a 
fundamental difference in the analysis. 

(2) When a titration runs too high, the amount of variance from the 
true value is dependent on the amount of mercurous chloride present in 
suspension as well as on the ccmoentraticm of hydrochloric add. ’ 

(3) Certain neutral sulfates and add phosphate mixtures react with 
hydrochloric add and prevent the latter from causing high results in the 
iron titration. The add phosphate solutions are espechdly serviceable. 

(4) Cerous suj^ate shows the same deportment in the titrating solution 
as manganese sulfate. 

(5) Sodium sulfate, add phosphate mixtures, manganese sulfate with 
sulfuric add, manganese sulfate with phosphoric add, or with both adds, 
can be applied to iron ore analyses. T1^ use c»f cerous sull^ wUIe 
effective, is as yet prohibited on account of the present cost of the chen ded. 
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(6) The prevention of the various reagents studied may be considered 
of two types: (i) conversion to salts of other acids than hydrochlonc by 
the mass action of the preventor, and (2) the formation of intermediate 
compounds, which m turn oxidize ferrous to ferric iron with or without 
the first t3rp^ being effective at the same time. 
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A NITROGEN GENERATOR. 

By Chas Van Brunt 
Recelred May 4, 1914 

A form of generator for producing oxygen-free nitrogen from air, which 
has some advantages over those hitherto commonly used, has been devised 
by the wnter and has been in constant use for over a year in this labora¬ 
tory. The absorbing medium fqr oxygen i& the well known copper-’ 
ammonium carbonate combination, ^^at novelty there is consists in 
the continuous circulation of the solution through the copper column in 
the absorption vessel by means of an air-lift actuated by the incoming 
air current. 

The nitrogen obtained by this means is so far free fron^ oxygen that an 
incandescent tungsl^n wire is not oi^dized e^^ in a rapid current of the 
gas. Experience shows this to be a test of great delicacy. As a matter 
of security, however, it has been usual to add a tube of hot copper to the 
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systoSi, but there has been so {ar no experi¬ 
ence to prove that this is necessary, even 
for refined work. 

The generators in use in this laboratory 
have the form and dimensions shown in 
the sketch herewith, the size of the reser¬ 
voir A being varied to suit the capacity re¬ 
quired. It is essential that the tube lead¬ 
ing vertically downward from the bottom 
of the reservoir shall be long enough to give 
a pressure at the level of C\ where tlie air 
meets the liquid, such that the volume of 
solution carried up may be at least equal to 
that of the accompanying air without danger 
of the latter backing up into A. The 
slight downward slope of the tube C is essen¬ 
tial to the steady operation of the lift. The 
internal diameter of the riser tube should 
not exceed 5 or 6 mm. unless an unusually 
rapid current of gas is required. Adjust¬ 
ment of the relative proportions of air and 
solution is made by means of the screw 
damp D, The best results are obtained 
when the rate of flow of the solution is such 
that it rises as nearly to the top of the 
opening into C as is possible without in¬ 
terrupting the down-coming air ciurent at 
this point. 

The air-liquid mtxtme is discharged over 
the adjustable glass bell in the top of B, 
which distributes the liquid over the top of 
the column of copper chips or clippings. 
Gas and liquid traverse this column to¬ 
gether. The plentiful flow of solution 
washes the oxide film from the copper as 
fast as it is formed by the action of the in¬ 
coming air, thus maintaining the surface in 
active condition. The result is complete 
deoxidation of the air, the reaction being 
vigorous enough to cause a noticeable rise 
in temperature when the current ii ^rapid. 
The deoxidized air is delivered as showti, 
whence it passes through a purifying train 
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adi^yted to remove the vepor derived frmi the solvent Dilute snlfttric 
add is used to i«move the atmsi^^ (TheGOooentratededdcatis^ 
page of the tubes* due to seporatkm of solid ammonium sulfate.) 

The solution collected in A carries* of course* the copper oxi^ formed 
by the^viet combustion in fi. A good deal of this dissolved copper is re¬ 
duced to* or remains in* the univalent state in its passage through B, and 
the redudng energy thus stored is later effectivdy expended upon the in- 
coming ait in the lift. 

The solution* as freshly charged to the apparatus* is made by adding 
to a saturated solution of the '‘Ammonium Carbonate'* of commerce its 
own volume of ammonia of 0.93 sp. gr. One liter ci such a solution may 
be depended upon for approximatdy 75 liters of nitrogen from air before 
becoming exhaled. *nie approach of this point is accompanied by a 
dtiUing of the luster of the copper not difficult to recognize* and also by a 
sUght foaming of the solution. One or two experiments were made which 
tended to diow that equally good results could be obtained by substituting 
ammoxuum chloride for the carbonate* maintaining ikt same molal con¬ 
centrations of total NHt and of the add radical in each case, namely* about 
8 and 2 per liter* respectively* but this has not been tried out in practice. 

If the air supply is provided with a safety or reducing valve* the pressure 
may be left on the apparatus and the nitrogen current started* stopped and 
regulated by a cock on the delivery tube. The tendency of the air to 
back out through the reservoir on sudden starting is easily guarded against 
by a little care; or a check valve may be provided or a downward exten¬ 
sion of the tubing if the added verrical extension of the system is not ob¬ 
jected to. 

In place of air* the oxygen-contaminated nitrogen commonly supplied 
in pressure tanks has been much used in this laboratory. Of course the 
life of a charge of solution and copper is greatly extended by this {^an. 

It may be suggested that the principle of the air-lift as exemplified in 
the above described device is a laboratory aid whidi has not had the atten¬ 
tion it deserves. That it has other useful applications than the one de¬ 
scribed b manifest. In designing and adjusting apparatus embod3ring 
the principle* it is necessary only to remember that the hydrostatic pressure 
of the liquid in the reservoir should overbalance riiat of the column of 
mixed gas and liquid in the riser by an amount equivalent to the required 
"velocity head." 

iUMSAmC* LABOftA«OKV 09 TmM OsmmM. BIACTUC COMTAinr, 
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Paml for EUetrthomalym^—Tbit rfectiolytk panel, described betow.em' 
bodies s namber ol shop kinks iriiich taoy be of interest to itontsts. Tbe 
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panelitsdf isof oak, lao X 60 X 2 cm., and is fastened to the wall by four 
so called space or shoulder nipples of (*/• inch) pipe. These nipples screw 
into pairs of flanges set on the wall and on the back braces of the panel, 
respectively. 

llie centra instrument of the panel has a range of x volt, and is used with 


10 


mil 

// 


0 

to 

3 


s 

j; 

I, 




V^. Bath voltmeter. 

A. Bath ammeter. 

V*. Voltmeter for single potential measurementa. 

X. Holes for voltmeter connecting plug (14). 

2. Holes for ammeter connecting plug (i 40 > 

3. Handles of lamp switches for cutting down 110 volt dxxniit. 

4. Detail of lamp socket and switch (3). 

5. Shelf on rear of panel. 

6. Binding posts of V*. 

7. Binding posts for electxxMks setting in analysis baths. 

8. Twirlers for additional oontxiol of baths by means of rheostats (9). 

9. Outline of one of six rheostats set on back of panel. 

10. Panelboard. 

IX. Beaker support. 

12. Bnd view od bank of four switches for vo l tm e ter V*. 

13. End view of bank of four switchet for ammeter A. 

14,14'. Plugs for connecting voltmeter and ammeter. 

13. Rod for supporting calomel electrode. 

16, t6'. Stirring motors with and without dutch. 

17. Fiber support lor bock ol vdtmoter switoh. 
s* Broas. 


y. Fiber. 
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tte dd^mel electrode to determine '*etid points’’* end mngle potential dif* 
ffsennces in the a&alysee. For convenience the ccimicetkms of this instm- 
' ttent are brought to the ftont of the panel, terminatixtg in two binding 
posts. 

The other two instruments have a range Of 7.5 volts and 7.5 amperes 
respectively, and give the current and potential change through the anal¬ 
ysis bath. The ammeter is connected through a modified switch 

having four points; and the voltmeter, through a set of four double contact 
keys. Thus the voltage across and th^ current through any of the baths 
may be read by pressing i)lugS into tbe proper cavities. There is little 
sparking ordinarily, as the ammeter connection does not interrupt the cur¬ 
rent, and the voltmeter set across t|ie bath only. 

A dout^e throw switch on the back of the panel allows the use of either 
6 volt storage battery or 110 volt lighting current. To reduce the pressure 
of the lattcri tliree key lamp sockets, wired in multiple, are placed in series 
with each analysis circuit, and two in each motor circuit. These sockets 
are set on a slielf attached to the rear of the panel. A neat effect is se¬ 
cured by employing extension keys, the handles of which only are visible on 
the face of the panel. When tlie storage battery is u»ed, a fuse plug re¬ 
places one of the lamps in each circuit. The meter connections as noted 
above, are also on the rear of the panel. ' 

Each circuit is further controlled by a nichrome rheostat set in porcelain. 
These rheostats are screwed to the rear of the pafltHbl, and are controlled 
by cheap typewriter twirlers on the front. 

Artificial stirring is accomplished in the outer baths by the use of cheap 
battery motors with suitable stirrers of glass or platinum clutched (for 
PbOfi) or sealed on to the motor shafts. Hunry 2 xsgrl. 

Bmoomuntn, Mass 


[Contribution prom^trb CRBuxcAt Laboratory op the University op Cali- 

PORNIA.] 

THE COLOR AND IONIZATION OF CRYSTAL-VIOLET. 

By EuJPT Q. Adams akd I^udwio RosiaiMRxif. 

RpcdYsd Msy 5 . 

Introdticttoft. 

The chromogens^ derived from triphenylmethane^ undergo, on the addi¬ 
tion of strong acids to their ^aqueous solutions, a remarkable sfuies of color 
transformations: The largest variety of color changes amoixg these sub- 

^ This term viU be used to Ihdude both colored and colorless tfiodihcations» 

* Kayser, ffandbuch d. Spekt, [^J 87, a47, 534J N. W. Vogel, Ber., tx, 632-624 

(1B78); Ibid,, 11,913-920, 1363-1371 ^87^; Eeilmer, Bbr., 409-431; C^rard and 
Pa^ Cmp^. rtnd,, xox, 157-160 (X885). /. Bwmdikdk. u. ndekmis organ. 

Farbsloffo auf spokt.J^oge. (J. Spiitiffer, Beriin, 1908). 
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stances is shown by the dyes, N penta- and N hexa-methyI-/>‘trianilino- 
methyl chloride, respectively known as methyl and crystal-violet. Their 
color, in neutral solution, is blue-violet, changing on the gradual addition 
of strong acid, through violet-blue, blue, blue-green, green and yellow-green, 
to a pure yellow in concentrated acid. Accompanying these changes in 
hue anothei* change takes place when tlie solutions are allowed to stand, 
the intensity of the color diminishing greatly in strongly acid or in alkaline 
solution. In weakly acid solution the fading is slower and less pronounced. 
Equivalent solutions of ^11 strong acids produce identical effects, and, on 
neutralization, the original color is in every case restored, in hue at once, 
and in intensity on standing. Examination with a dark-field ultramicro¬ 
scope of acidic, neutral and alkaline solutions of crystal-violet showed 
that only in the last case is this substance colloidal. It is clear from these 
observations that all these changes are brought about by reactions of the 
chromogens with hydrogen or hydroxyl ion (or with water), and that all 
these reactions are completely reversible. Rosauiiine, para-rosaniline, 
malachite green and aniline blue show a series of changes similar in all 
respects (except that the variation in color is less) to those of methyl and 
crysl al-violet. Solutions of either of the latter are well suited for spec¬ 
troscopic observations, and at the same time the similarity in behavior 
and analogy in constitution almost certainly insures identit^% in all these 
cases, of structure and reactions. 

The rate of the development of color when alkaline solutions of triphcnyl- 
methane dyes are made acidic with strong or weak acids has been carefully 
studied by fl. C. Biddle;^ he has pointed out that these changes bear a 
dose resemblance to the slow conversion of the dnehona alkaloids to their 
toxic isomers, in that the rate of both is greatly decreased by increase in 
the hydrogen ion concentration. He also called attention to tlie com¬ 
plexity of the equilibrium in the case of crystal-violet as a result of the pos¬ 
sibility of the formation of mono-, di-, and tri-acid salts; and made refer¬ 
ence to work bearing on this point already begun at his suggestion by 
the authors. We wish in this place to express our gratitude to Prof. Biddle 
for much helpful advice. 

The accepted structures for the colorless carbinol (color-base), of cxystal- 
violet and for the violet chloride are shown in thc'formulas on next page, 
and if, for convenience, the notation be adopted that the part of oom|>ound 
within the square be represented by R, these formulae become simply, 
Cl 

ROH and j^, whereas the true, (colored) base* would be represen1;ed 
OH 

by ^ Salt formation at the two remaining nitrogen atoms will be 

^ Biddle, Tms Jouioijil, 36, loi, 103 (19^). 

* Cf. HoUeman, 'Textbodk of Organic Chemutry," p. 4^4 (1903). 
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indicated by tbe Addition 6i the symbol for hydrogen ion or for add at 
the left or below the letter R. Thus a dichloride of crystal-violet would 


be represented by 


Cl 

CIHR* 


a color-base dichloride^ which would be colorless^ 


Cl 

by H . The ions of such chlorides can all be represented by re- 
CIHR—OH 

placing the chlorines by positive charges. In the case of para-rosaniline, 
the S 3 rmbol R would represent 



and for all the chromogens named above the same notation can be adopted. 

As has been pointed out above, the changes in question are all to be 
attributed to teversible reactions of the chromogen with hydrogen ion, 
with hydroxyl ion, or with water. It will be well, at this point, to consider 
^ constitution of the probable products of such reactions. Starting with 
me color-ba8etK)f crystal-violet, ROH, which contains three nitrogens, 
there is the possibility adding one, two, or three equivalents of hydrogen 

ROH H+ROH 

km, to form the ions and H+ROH, Badi of the four sub- 

JJ+ 
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stances may lose hydroxyl ion, forming the ions R+, R+, H+R+, and 

H+ H+ 

H+ 

H'^R+; the first three of these are in tautomeric equilibrium with the 
H+ ^ ^ + 

colored (qimioid) ions R, R, and H+R. Reactions with water will pro* 
H+ H+ 

duc36 no dianges which cannot be also brought about by reactions, suc¬ 
cessively, with hydrogen and hydroxyl ions. Owing to the symmetry 
of the crystal-violet molecule no isomers of these forms exist. The genetic 
relationship between these h 3 rpothetical substances is shown in Table I. 
In this table definite colors have been assigned to the three quinoid ions 
for reasons which will appear later. 



TABta I. 

Col<wleM. 



Carbinol. 

Benxoid ion. 


wOJOa CU» 

Quinoid ion. 

I/OSS of OH” 

Tautomerism. 

ROH 

R+ 



ti 

ti 


+ 

Roh 

R+ 


R (Violet! 

H+ 

H+ 


tl 

ti 

ti 


IT 

+ 

h+Roh 

H+R+ 


R (Green) 

H+ 

H+ 


H+ 

ti 

ti 


ti 

H+ 

H+ 


+ 

h+Roh 

H+R-f 


ft+R (Yellow) 

H+ 

H+ 


H+ 


For a compound with one less amine nitrogen the substances in the bottom 
row of the table become impossible; with one amine nitrogen, only those 
in the first two rows remain; while* triphenylcarbinol, having no nitrogen, 
is colorless under all conditions. On the other hand, molecular asyTmqetry, 
like that of rosa^inei increases the number of forms by the introduction 
of isomers. 

Since the chromogetti qonaidered are amine carbinols, the relative speeds 
of the reactions postulated in Table I may be inferred from analogy with 
other amines and other carbinols. As is well known, salt formation from 
amines is instatrtaneous, whereas the reaction af carbinols with adds is 
invariably slow. Hence the reactions in Table I headed *'loss of OH"'' 
may be expected to be slow while all the others would be instantaneous. 
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The data needed for the establishment of the relative conoentratioiis 
of all the substances present in acidic solutions of iV-hexamethyl^p-tri- 
anilinomethyl chloride^ fall naturally into two classes: the relative pro¬ 
portions of different colored substances in the solutions, and the variation 
of the proportions of colorless substances with the color of the solutions. 
The measurement of the proportions of substances of different colors in¬ 
volves comparisons of color intensities for many different shades lying be¬ 
tween violet and yellow after equilibrium between all the different forms 
has established itself. On the other hand, since the hue of the solutions 
does not change on standing, the variation of the proportions of colorless 
substances in solutions of different colors involves only the measurement 
of the relation between original and equilibrium intensities. 

The complete investigation is accordingly divided into three parts, the 
first to deal witli the equilibrium between the colored forms; the second 
with the slow changes in color intensity toward equilibrium, and the third 
to comprise a discussion of the entire problem. 

PART 1 . 

Equilibrium between the Colored Forms of Crystal-Violet. 

Acidic solutions of crystal-violet showed, on examination with a small 
spectroscope, well marked absorptions in the yellow, orange, and violet 
regions; the relative prominence of these absorptions changed in the order 
named above as the concentration of acid was increased. These facts 
were taken to mean tliat three substances, respectively violet, green, and 
yellow, produced the colors of all the solutions. This part of the present 
investigation was therefore undertaken to obtain quantitative proof of 
the truth or fallacy of the assumption of the presence of three, and only 
three, colored substances. 

A 0.001 molal solution of crystal-violet (AT-hexamethyl-p-trianilino^ 
methyl chloride) was made in conductivity water and from this stock 
solution were made all the more dilute solutions used in the measurements. 
A 2 N solution of hydrochloric acid, standardized by titration against 
standard alkali, was used to obtain the desired concentrations of add. 

Since the color of freshly addified ciystal-violet solutions changes ap¬ 
preciably in the time required for a set of spectrophotometric measure¬ 
ments. it was necessary to make these measurements with solutions which 
had come to equilibrium. The ratios of initial to final color intensities 
hi such solutions have been obtained from measurements^ of the rate of 

^ This substhice was chosen rather than the pentamethyl derivative because it 
was available in (KaMbato's) pure form. Analyns gave N « to.27%, 
theoretical, calculated for the hexamethyl derivative 10.33%; f^’r pentamethyl 
derivative, 10.70%. 

•See Part II. - 
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fading, and the absorption measurements at equilibrium have been com¬ 
bined with these ratios to obtain the initial absorption. 

When monochromatic light of intensity lo passes through an absorbing 
medium, the intensity of the transmitted light, Ii is given by tlie relation: 

II = lo X lo-’*' (t) 

where d is the depth of the absorbing layer and €, the “extinction coeffi¬ 
cient,” is a constant which, for any wave length, is characteristic of the 
absorbing material. The value of the extinction coefficient for unit con¬ 
centration of the absorbing substance is called the molecular extinction 
coefficient and is usually represented by Ax- Then, in terms of this con¬ 
stant, equation (i) becomes 

Ii = lo X 

where C is the concentration in mols per liter of the absorbing substance, 
and the depth d, is measured in centimeters. 

Equation (2) may also be written in the form, 

log Ii/Io = AxCd. (3) 

The ratio of the intensity of the incident to that of the transmitted 
light was measured by means of a Konig, Martens and Grunbaum' spectro¬ 
photometer. In this instrument two beams of monochromatic light from 
the same source, which have passed respectively through tlv* solution and 
through an equal column of the pure solvent, are polarized in mutually 
perpendicular planes and are compared by means of a Nicol in the rotating 
eye-piece of the instrument. If a be the angle at match between the ana¬ 
lyzing Nicol and the polarizer in the beam from tlie pure solvent, then the 
ratio of the intensities is, 

lo/Ii = tan* a, (4) 

and combining with equation (3) 

AxCd == 2 log tan a. (5) 

It will be well at this point to consider the accuracy attainable with this 
type of instrument. Under favorable conditions of illumination the ac¬ 
curacy of setting is considerably greater than that of reading the angle 
between the Nicol prisms. The absolute magnitude of the latter is ob¬ 
viously the same at all angles, hence the maximum' of accuracy is reached 
when the specffic extinction coefficient changes least rapidly with the angle, 
that is to say, when the logarithmic derivative of Ax with respfect to the 
angle is a minimum. From equation (5) this derivative is 

din Ax _ d In tan g __ 2 

dg In tan a dg sin 2a In tan a 

and will be a minimum when its denominator is a maximum; 

^ Martens and Granbauniw Drude*s Atm., is, 984-1000 (1903). 
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- a(c« *«lntan « + 1) - O. (7) 
aa 

The solutions of this equation in the first quadrant are a * i6* 46'; 
a — 73® 14'. Substituting into equation (6), a » 16® 46', da « o.i® 
«( 0.0017 radian; d In Ax «» 1.2%; that is» the maximum accuraqr is 
obtained if the concentration is so chosen that the instrument reading is 
a •• 16® 46', and the error of a single reading, o.i®, will then produce an 
error of x.2% in Ax. 

It should be further noted that the probable error in Ax will be reduced 
nearly threefold by taking eight readings, as has been done in the measure¬ 
ments to follow. On the other hand, at the ends of the spectrum the lack 
of light makes the error in setting greater than that of reading a. The 
unavoidable ineqxiality in illumination causes the value of a taken with 
the solution on the two sides of the instrument to differ, without introducing 
any error into their mean. 

The Calibration of the Spectrophotometer ,—^The *‘wave length" scale of 
the spectrophotometer used being an entirely arbitrary one, it was neces¬ 
sary to calibrate it by means of some standard wave lengths. For this 
purpose were used the red lithium line, the sodium "D" line, and the yellow, 
yellow-green, blue-green and blue lines of mercury. All these lines appeared 
of appreciable width but had sharp edges, and therefore scale readings at 
both edges of the lines were made and their average was taken as the posi¬ 
tion of the line on the scale. No attempt has been made to correct for 
the slit width, since it was found that none of the slit widths used appre¬ 
ciably increased the apparent width of the lines. The results of the cali¬ 
bration measurements are given in Table II. 

TaBIA II.—ThS CaUBRATIOK 09 TBS Spectrophotoii8tsr. 


Seal* raadingB. Wave 


Uaa. 

0. 

b. 

Ifaan. 

SUt 

width. 

length 

X. 

X-* X lo*. 

14 led. 

. 3388 

3949 


. 




3387 

3247 


15 M 

6708 A 

2.299 


3387 

3253 

3318 




NaD. 


2957 


zo 




3080 

*933 


30 

3890 

9.880 


3090 

9947 

30X8 

30 

5896 


Hg ydkm. 


2897 


3 

3790 


* 

3038 

9896 

3967 

5 

3769 

a-993 

Hg green... 


9730 


5 



« 

9S6a 

2730 

9976 

5 

5460 

3.353 

Hg blue-green. 


9338 


3 




3471 

2344 

2405 

10 

4916 

4.140 

Hg blue. 


1709 


3 



* 

1841 

I7XX 

1777 

5 

4338 

3.863 
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A ^calibration curve was drawn plotting instrument readings against the 
square of the frequencies, and from this curve were obtained the inter- 
noediate wave lengths corresponding to instrument readings. 

Tabl^ III.—^Wavs Lengths and Corresponding Instrument Readings 


Wave length 

Inatrumeiit 

Wave length 

Instrument 

X 

readings. 

X. 

readings. 

4609 A 

2100 

5955 A 

3050 

4800 

2300 

6073 

3100 

SO25 

2500 

6215 

3150 

529s 

2700 

6348 

3200 

5 d 36 

2900 

6650 

3300 

5839 

3000 




In Table III are given the wave lengths and the corresponding instrument 
readings at which all absorption coefficients were measured. 

The Spectrophotometric Measurements ,—^The molecular extinction co¬ 
efficient, Ax, which has been defined in equation (2) is, according to 
Beer's law, a constant with respect to the concentration whenever dilution 
does not affect the chemical nature of the colored substances. That Beer's 
law holds for the solutions used in this work follows from the fact that the 
decrease in color intensity to an equilibrium value is unaccompanied by 
change of hue. Hence it is clear that comparison between the absorptions 
of solutions of different chromogen concentrations is possible through the 
use of the molecular extinction coefficient, and since the measurements 
gave the angle a of equation (5), this equation is directly applicable for 
the calculation of this characteristic constant. It may be pointed out again 
that the angle a was measured with a 10 cm. tube of the solution of chromo¬ 
gen on one side of the instrument and a 10 cm. tube of pure solvent on the 
other; and that after settings had been made in all four quadrants the 
tubes were interchanged and settings were again made in four quadrants. 
Thus any inequality in the illumination was eliminated from the average 
value of the angle. The method by which the calculation was made is 
illustrated, using a typical set of eight instrument readings, in Table IV 

Table IV —Instrument Readings and Calculations on the Blue Solution por 
Wave Length 5955 A. 

Contentration of chromogen — 5.0 X lo"* pi. 

Concentration of HQ * 0.016 N. 


Quad. 

I. 

II 

III IV. 

4 a a. 

L. 

721* 

105 9° 

a 5 a.i’ 285 8“ 

360® + I — II + 

III — rv «• 292 5® 73 12® 

R. 

. 164* 

,6l .6* 

,96.5* 341 - 4 ’ 

— i-f II — III -f 

rv *290.1® 72.32* 


Mean, tz 82* 

Ax « 2 log tan 72.82® (10 ®“') 4 - (5 o X io“* m.) 20400. 

and “R*' signify respectively ^'chromogen solution on leftside of instrument" 
and “chromogen solution on right side of instrument.** 
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Ill the same way the vf^ues of a were obtained at the eleven wave lengths 
given in Table III for all six soluticms, and these values of a, together with 
the concentrations of the solutions and the wave lengths to which they 
refer are given in Table V. From the mean values of d, Ax has been cal¬ 
culated to obtain a measure for the concentrations of the colored sub¬ 
stances, and Table VI gives these values of Ax. 

Dividing these figures by the ratio of equilibrium to initial color inten¬ 
sity (7), found in Part II, we obtain the initial values of the molecular 
extinction coefficient. These values arc given in Table VII. 

Ta8L0 V —Valux of thx Angle a for Solutions of the Chromogen in Pure 

Water and in Acid 


Color 

Violet 

Violet 

blue 

Blue 

BluC' 

green 

Yellow- 

green 

Green- 

yellow 

Cone HCl 

None 

0 004 N 

0 016 N 

0 040 N 

0 20 N, 

1,00 N 

Cone chrotno- 
gen 

I 5 X IQ-* 

2 0 X I0“* 

5 0 X io“* 

20 X IO“* 

50 X 

50 X io“^ 

Wav« length 

6650 A 

46 80® 

51 52® 

56 30® 

59 28® 

50 38® 

47.05® 


46 08® 

51 55 ® 

55 10® 

59 20® 

51 42® 

48 15® 

6348 

52 15** 

6l 12® 

70 25® 

78 50® 

59 92® 

47 92® 


51 88® 

61 65® 

69 75 ® 

78 58® 

59 20® 

49 10® 

6215 

60 50® 

67 72® 

71 95 ® 

78 58® 

59 52® 

47 72® 


59 88® 

68 12® 

71 55 ® 

79 00® 

58 80® 

48 78® 

6073 

70 82® 

72 88° 

72 72° 

76 68® 

55 35 ® 

47 20® 


70 30® 

73 38® 

72 cx>® 

76 70® 

57 08® 

48 10® 

S 9 S 5 

77 18® 

77 18® 

73 12® 

74 60® 

53 23® 

46 90® 


77 12® 

77 20® 

72 52® 

74 92® 

55 12® 

47 82® 

5830 

77 58® 

77 52® 

71 88® 

72 lO® 

52 05® 

46 32® 


77 22® 

77 08® 

71 08® 

73 18® 

53 78® 

47 05® 

5636 

72 78® 

72 82° 

65 65® 

65 00® 

49 00® 

46 68® 


73 18® 

72 52® 

65 10® 

66 28® 

51 38® 

47 10® 

5295 

66 80® 

65 50® 

57 78® 

55 58® 

46 50® 

47 00® 


67 18® 

65 15® 

57 25® 

57 70® 

49 65® 

46 95 ® 

5025 

56 xo® 

55 ^2® 

51 05 ® 

49 88® 

46 28® 

48 58® 


56 25® 

55 02® 

50 22® 

52 58® 

50 48® 

48 32 ® 

4800 

51 20® 

49 62® 

48 28® 

48 52® 

46 95 ® 

50 85® 


51 70® 

49 18® 

47 52® 

51 to® 

51 82® 

50 90® 

4609 

47 80® 

47 08® 

47 20® 

48 82® 

49 70® 

54 45 ® 


49 65® 

47 22® 

46 55 ® 

SI 35 ® 

53 98® 

53 85® 


The set of values of the molecular extinction coefficient at various wave 
lengths for a single chemical species of the chromogen will be called a 
'^fimdamental ” The absorption of a solution containing several chemical 
species will be the sum of the products of the fundamentals by the frac¬ 
tions of chromogen present m the respective cotoed forms. To prove 
that three colored^fonns are present we must show that three fundaxnmtals 
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Ta«UI VI—Eqxjiwbrito Values of the Molecxh^ui Extinction Coeffrilnt 




Ax AT 200® 





Violet 

violet 


Blue 

Yellow 

Green 

Qtikor 

blue 

Blue 

grec n 

grceo 

yellow 

Cone. HCl 

Cone diromo- 

None 

0 004 N 

0 016 N 

0 04a N 

0 20 N 

l 00 N 

gen 

1 5 X IO-* 

2 0 X 10-® 

5 0 X 10-® 

20 X 10-® 

SO X TO 

® SO X IO-® 

W«v« length 



AX X 

10 » 









6650 A 

2 90 

9 99 

6 64 

2 25 

0 390 

0 15S 

6348 

14 51 

26 31 

17 56 

6 93 

0 964 

0 214 

6215 

32 22 

39 18 

19 27 

7 <-)9 

1 (K) 

0 19& 

6073 

60 19 

53 06 

19 91 

6 26 

0 709 

0 i6i 

5955 

85 60 

64 65 

20 41 

5 6s 

0 585 

0 144 

3830 

86 79 

64 71 

18 99 

5 OS 

0 49s 

0 097 

5636 

68 55 

50 57 

M 5 S 

3 43 

0 316 

0 114 

5295 

49 62 

33 76 

7 83 

1 81 

0 186 

0 120 

5025 

23 20 

15 75 

3 54 

0 950 

0 204 

0 2 TO 

4800 

13 14 

6 70 

I 76 

t> 7H 

0 268 

0 398 

4600 

7 53 

3 26 

I 13 

0 777 

0 418 

0 564 

Table VII—^Initial Values of the 

Molecui ar 

Extinction CoEFFicirNi, Ax 



A1 

20 0® 




Wnve length 



AX X 

10 









6650 A 

0 29 

I 20 

2 80 

1 88 

1 12 

0 3 S 

6348 

1 45 

3 16 

5 84 

5 78 

2 79 

0 47 

6215 

3 22 

4 70 

6 40 

5 91 

2 ^7 

0 44 

6073 

6 02 

6 25 

6 62 

S .2 

2 04 

0 

5955 

8 56 

7 76 

6 79 

4 71 

1 68 

0 32 

5830 

8 68 

7 77 

6 43 

4 21 

l |2 

0 22 

3636 

6 86 

6 06 

4 50 

2 S6 

0 91 

0 2S 

5395 

4 96 

4 05 

2 bo 

I SI 

0 S4 

0 27 

5025 

2 32 

I 89 

I 18 

0 79 

0 59 

0 46 

4800 

I 31 

0 80 

0 58 

0 f>i 

0 77 

0 38 

4609 

0 75 

0 39 

0 38 

0 65 

1 20 

I 25 

are necessary 

and suffiaent. The calculation of the iundamentals from 


the absorptions of mixtures of forms is algebraically impossible However, 
if we impose the restrictions that th<=* concentration of total chromogen 
is fixed, and that neither the concentration of an\ of the forms not their 
absorptions at any wave length can become less than zero, the fundamentals 
are restricted within very narrow limits 

It was at first attempted to assume that tlie sum of the fractions of 
chromogen in the several colored forms added up to unity, hut this was 
found impossible, indicatmg that even initially a part of the chromogen 
is present is some colorless form. However, this sum cannot exceed unity 
and this condition was imposed 

The fundamentals were found by tnal, and are given in Table VTII and 

Jig. I. 

The Iwurtions of chromogen present in the different forms arc given 

in Table IX. 
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Fig. t.—^Fundamental absorption curves of crystal-violet. 


Table VIII.—^Fumdauehtal Molecular BxriKcnoK Cobeeicientb. 

Wave length. Violet. Green. Ydlow. 

6650 A . 3000 40800 

6348 . 14500 ita^OO 

62x5. 32200 X07300 

6073. 60200 S2500 

5955 . 85600 61000 

5830. 86800 49200 200 

3636. 68400 28400 1300 ' ‘ 

3395. 49 ^ 8000 3500 

3035. 33200 800 6700 

4800. 12000 .. 12800 

4609. 5000 .. 18300 

TaBIvS IX.-^CAtCUIJtTBD FkaCTZONAX# CONCSNTRAltOKS OF COLOKBD PORMS. 

Color of eolution. Add. Violvt. Green. Yellow. C by did. 

Violet.!. Nose i.ooo 

VIolet-blue. 0.004 iV' 0.779 0.195 o.oxi 

Blue. 0.0x6 N 0.462 0.466 0.090 

Bltie^green. 0.040 iV * 0.206 0.490 0.298 

Yellow-green.....**. 0.20 N 0.019 0.250 0.690 0.04 

Green-jreliow. x.oo N 0.003 0.042 0.685 0.27 . 
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mt compadam with the experimental results is given in Figs, 2 and 3, 
on wbitb the lines reptesent the calculated absorptions, while the experi¬ 
mental points are marked by cross^. The completeness of the agreement 
establishes that three absorbing substances are necessary and sufficient to 




produce the observed absorption of all the solutions. The presence of 
other colored substances would be possible rnily if their absorption were a 
linear function of that of two or all three of the fundamentals given above— 
a condition so improbable as to merit practidally no consideration. 
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Sitcfa coQdtiltoii«8 $irt p mm b k now be drawn tegaidiag the wHttie 
oftth^ sttbstaaots MiiajUy present in acicHc solutioas oystaMiM^ 
It is wdl known tbat the ccto of strc^g electrolytes is almost cowflktfi^ 
independent of the degiee of iooi^^^ Theworkof Hantzsch andifOtheii 
has shown that pseudo-bases, such as crystal-violet, are strong ekctro- 
lytes in add solution; hence the concentrations of colored forms found by 
colorimetric means are the sums of ionized and unionized forms. The 
researches of A. A. Noyes and his co-workers have shown that if yi be 
the degree of ionization of a uni-imivalent strong dectrolyte in a solution 
of total ion-concentration Ci, then the degree of ionization, of a salt 
of valence product ntn is equal to 71”". If now the ions of two chlorides 
ACl^ and BCl^ combine to form a (p-f^)-valent ion the equilibrium con¬ 
stant for the reaction = A^"^ -h B®"^ is 

K = = (SA) 7 i*’,(SB) 7.^ ^ (SA)(SB) 

(AbI<-+<' 1+) (SAB)7 i‘’'^® (SAB) 

where (SA), (2JB) and (SAB) are the total concentrations of ionized or 
un-ionized ACl*^, BCl^ and ABCl^-i^ Hence the equilibrium constant 
for the ions is identical with that for the total reagents, and mass-law 
considerations can be applied to the total concentrations in such reactions, 
of which those of crystal-violet with hydrochloric acid are typical cases. 
The solid violet substance is known to be CatHaoNjCl, which, for brevity 
may be written RCl, hence it may be concluded that the violet fundamental 
is due to RCl .!L>. R*^ 4- Cl“, while the increase in the concentrations, 
relative to it, of the other colored forms with increasing acid concentration 
proves that they are formed from it by combination with acid. The 
amount of acid can be found by application of the mass law. In Table X 

are given values of the ratios Ki = K» = 

where pSV), (SG), (SY) and (SC) are the respective total 

concentrations of violet, green, yellow and initial colorless forms, and (SH) 
is the total acid concentration. 


Tablq X-— Mass Law Constants 


Color of •olutioo 

Acid 

Ki 

Ks 

K» 

Vioict-blue 

0 004 N 

0 0160 



Blue 

0 016 N 

0 0159 

0 083 


Blue-green 

0 040 N 

0 0168 

0 066 


Yellow-green 

0 200 N 

0 0152 

0 072 

3 4 

Green-yellow 

I 000 N 


0 061 

2 5 


The substantial constancy of the first two ratios establishes the cotwpo- 
sitibn of the green and yellow forms as RHCh RH++ + 2CI* wind 
RHiCh + 3Cl~i respectively. There is also evidence. 
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nc^entirely conclusive^ that the '‘initial colorless’* form is RH3CI4 *7^ 
+ 4CI-. 

PART U. 

Ufoaaurements of the Rate of Fading of Crystal-Violet in Acid Solution. 

The slow changes in color intensity mentioned in the introduction take 
place at a ratennd to an extent which increase with increasing acid concen¬ 
tration. With acid concentrations less than 0.0001 N no measurable 
fading occurs, while in normal acid the color fades rapidly and nearly 
disappears in the course of an hour. Miss A. Morse and Miss L. Vance, 
at the suggestion of Prof. H. C. Biddle, carried on an investigation of this 
fading, using a Stammer colorimeter. They demonstrated that the re¬ 
actions involved are monomolecular in both directions and also found a 
much greater dependence on temperature than had been anticipated. 
The measirrements were therefore repeated at 20.0°, using the instrument 
and concentrations of solutions employed in Part I of this investigation. 

Constancy of temperature during the measurements was maintained 
by setting up the spectrophotometer in an air thermostat which was main¬ 
tained at 20° o.i ® by means of an electric lamp. The entire equipment 
was placed directly over a large water thermostat constant at 20® =*= 0.01, 
in which all solutions, tubes, etc., were permitted to come to constant 
temperature before the beginning of an experiment. The largi heat ca¬ 
pacity of the solutions must have prevented their following to any great 
extent the small and rapid fluctuations in the temperature of the air 
thermostat. 

The reactions which produce colorless modifications of the chromogen 
from colored ones all take place in solutions extremely dilute with respect 
to chromogen, and so the only concentrations which can be changed ap¬ 
preciably are those of the colored and colorless substances. The reactum 
may therefore be represented as “colored ^17 colorless;” and if, now, 
it be assumed that this reaction is monomolecular in both directions, the 
rate of the transformation of colored to colorless chromogen is expressed 
by the differential equation 

— dC/dt = KiC — KsL, (8) 

where C and L are the concentrations at the time of the colored and 
of the colorless substances, and Ki and K2 are the specific reaction rates 
of the direct and reverse reactions. Representing tlie initial concentration 
of chromogen by C©, the values of C and L become Co7» and Co(i— t)» 
and equation (8) then reads 

-^y/dt *= Kit — K2(i—t), ^9) 

an equation giving the rate of change of t, the fraction of chromogen which 
is colored. On integration this last equation becomes 
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In (y/y^ —i) •• —(Kt + Ki)l + In (i—Too) (*•) 

or > 

ln(C —Coo) --(K, + K,)< + ln(Co —C«). (“) 

Changing to conunon logarithms and combinii^ witb equation (5) 
tile two equations 

log (log tan a — log tan ago) ” —i"— t + 

2*303 

log (log tan Oo — log tan ao©). (i^) 


« logtan gpo 
log tan Oo 

At equilibrum equation (9) becomes, KiYo© — Ka(i—7oo) 
•Ka - 7 oo(Ki + Ka), 


(13) 

O, whence 
(* 4 ) 


an equation by which the separate specific reaction rates may be calcu* 
lated. 

It follows that if log (log tan a — log tan aoo) be plotted against the 
time there should result a straight line whose slope is (Ki + Ka)/2.303 and 
from whose intercept may be calculated by equation (13). 

Prom equation (7) it may be inferred that the accuracy of the measure¬ 
ments suffers if a varies too widely from 74^ (or the corresponding angle 
in the other half quadrants). The wave lengths at which rate measure¬ 
ments were made were so chosen as to give as high an accuracy as possible, 
hence in the more add solutions a change to another wave length was made 
when the absorption of the solution became too small. The observed 
values of a are given in Table XI. 

The mode of calculating the average value of a used in Part I automatic¬ 
ally eliminates two sources of error of single measurements: that due to 
the angle between the zero of the scale and the position of crossing of the 
Nicol prisms (found to be i.i and that due to inequality of illtunination 
of the two sides of the spectrophotometer. To make the first correction, 
i.x^ was added to all the observed angles before taking the logarithmic 
tangent; to make the second, o.i ^ has been added to left-hand readings and 
subtracted from right-hand readings in the case of the violet-blue solution. 
In the other cases the correction has been made either by averaging equal 
numbers of right-hand and left-hand observations or by drawing the best 
representative line of the plot midway between those determined by the 
two sets of readings. 

Since in thb more slowly changing solutions several minutes are required 
to produce a change of 0.1^ in a, in these cases two or more readings have 
reduced to the same half quadrant and averaged before taking loga« 
rithmic tangents, and the times of readings likewise averaged. 
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TABtF XI.—*AVBRA 0 F VAtUS OF a RSDUCFD TO SECOND QUADRANT. 


ca», 

one. HCl 


Violet-blue. 

0.004 


Mean N 
Time. 
X 5839 . 


Blue. 
0.016 N. 


Mean Mean Mean Mean 
a. Time. a. Time. 
9 . X 5295 . : 


76 6® 

76.6 
76.2 

75.7 

75.4 

74.8 
74.0 

73.4 

72.9 
72.0 

71.4 

70.5 

69.6 
68.5 
67.8 
67.0 


Blue-green. 

Yellow-green. 

Green-yellow. 

0.040 

0,20 N. 

1 .00N. 

2oXlo"^m. 

SoXior*m, 

SoXxo'^m. 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Time. 

a. 

Time. 

a. 

Time. 

a. 

X 5025 . 

X 5295 . 

X 5839 . 

•H* w 


.5 y 


.5 0 








\ 

79.5® 

3S0 

84.1 

3 

70.4* 

4 

7 « 6 

4 

83 6 

4 

68.2 

6 

77.7 

5 

82.5 

5 

67.8 

8 

77.5 

6 

81 i 

6 

65.7 

29 

70.6 

7 

80 8 

7 

65.2 

32 

69.7 

8 

79 5 

8 

63.0 

35 

69.2 

9 

78.3 

9 

62.9 

43 

66.2 

10 

76.7 

10 

61.4 

45 

66.1 

II 

75.7 

00 

46.60 

46”. 

65.8 

12 

75.0 



GO 

5T 22 

13 

74 I 

X 6348 



14 ** 

72.6 

12*0 

71.5 

X 5295 

15 

71.0 

13 

70.6 

38 »® 

81.1® 


70.0 

14*0 

67.9 

40 »® 

80.7 

17 

68 I 

15 

67.7 

4180 

80.3 

18 

67.0 

16 

66.4 

48 

78.9 

00 

48.0/ 

17 

65.0 

49 «o 

78.3 



18 

64.5 

68 

73.8 

X 5636 

19 

62.0 

69 »® 

72.9 

l6<o 

82.7 

20 

61.0 

7280 

72.1 

17*0 

81.8 

22 

59.1 

75 

72.3 

i8»o 

80.9 

27 

55-8 

00 

56.63 

19 

80.9 

28 

36 2 



20 

79.6 

00 

^7.65 



2J 

78.1 





.22 

77.0 





29 

69 2 





30 

69.0 





38 

62.1 





39 

61.6 





00 

50.19 





mSMt Q. Axiuum Atm wtmm Mommmj 
T^mM Xll *-<:AumAtioini «moM Rata Data ow Bum>VioutT SoumoM (taxan 

AT X ■■ 5839 A) 


no. 01 

ftediagi 

Mesn 

Me«n « 

log t«a a 

lUtAiam 

log A 

7 

S 

80 4 

0 7718 

0 X247 

9 0959 

4 

8 

80 3 

0 7672 

0 X 30 I 

9 0795 

4 

10 

80 I 

0 7581 

0 IIIO 

9 0453 

4 

37 

79 4 

0 7278 

0 0807 

8 9069 

4 

41 

79 5 

0 7330 

0 0849 

8 9389 

4 

70 

78 8 

0 7033 

0 0562 

8 7497 

4 

7i«® 

78 9 

0 7073 

0 0602 

8 7796 

4 

105 

78 3 

0 6838 

0 0367 

8 5647 

4 

io6»« 

78 3 

0 6838 

0 0367 

8 5647 

4 

130^® 

77 9 

0 6688 

0 0217 

8 3365 

4 

132 *® 

78 1 

0 6763 

0 0292 

8 4654 

4 

124*0 

78 0 

0 6735 

0 0254 

8 4048 

4 

126 

78 0 

0 672 s 

0 02 S4 

8 4048 


00 

7718 

0 6471 





O 30 40 60 80 100 130 

Time m minutes 
F»g 4 

Ifhe calculation of the left-hand member of equation (w) is given for 
the violet-blue AE>ltition in Table XII, in which the first column gives the 
number of readings averaged, the second and third columns the average 
time and average a, the fourth cohtmn gives log tan a, the fifth log tan 
a—log tan a^o and the sixth log (log tan a — log tan ago), which has been 
called log A. The values of aoq taken from JPart I, Table V The 
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oikulatioiis from the other solutions were made in the same way. The 
results of these calculations are shown graphically on Figs. 4 to 7. 




Fig 6 

Table XIII gives in the first two columns the intercept and slope of 
the lines of these plots, in Column three the values of 7^0 calculated by 
equations (12) and (13), and in Column five the value of Ka frofn equation 
(14), Ki is obtained by difference and is given in Column four. 

The effect of increasing add concentration on the rates of the reactions 






mJMft it. AMMB Atm ttrxtwvc^ t mm if mK . 


*^ctfot«d ±;;;r is to cAum the mte of the ditect Yeictkm to iiK 

dNMe oonlisiuoiisiy ehhtMlgh oot prop o rti<»ifttdy, and the rate of the re^ 
verse reactim to pass through a uiiuimum* 



Tabu xm. 




Color. 

(Ii:i+Kt)/ 2 . 303 . 





Mean ilope. 

lattrcopt. 

ym* 

Ki. 

Ks. 

Vidtetrbloe. 


I.II3 

0.838 

0.00202 

o.oior 

Blue. 


1.657 

0.30X 

0.0073 

0.003x6 

Blue-green. 


JT.8i7 

Jo. 124* 

0.X20 

0.0x77 

0.00241 

Ydlow-green. 


io.072 

{0.384* 

0.0348 

0.0656 

0.00237 

Qreen*yeUow. 


1.716* 

0.0452 

0.0768 

0.00364 



Fig. 7. 

PART m. 

Discussion. 

The composition of the colored ions has been definitely established* in 
Part I. Comparison with Table I shows that they are to be identified 
with the three quinoid ions there given, and since they are in rapid tau¬ 
tomeric equilibrium with three of the benzoid ions the concentrations 
given in Table IX are the sum of the concentrations of the two tautomers, 
and there appears to be no way of ascertaining the separate concentrations. 

The carbinol forms, liki^the benzoid ions above, are colorless, hence the 
measiyement of their concentrations must of necessity be indirect. The 

. ^ Yoo hu been calculated from this intercept (X « 5295) since readings at the 
tfiorter wave length (X 5025) were less reliable. 

* has been calculated using both intercepts (X5295, X5636). 

• X • 5839. 
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«tii4y liy 9 aiUzs( 4 i and otiiers of the equilibrium between carbinol, violet 
ibn and hydroxyl ion in alkaline solutions, shows that the mtifontr ati ^n 
of carbincJ becomes veiy small in neutral solution; it is a forttori nogligihu 

Ron 

in acidic solutions. The concentration of the ion may be inferred 

from the rates of reaction in neutral solution in the two directions. The 
-rate of fading, Ki, from Table XIII, is 0.002 min.“' in 0.004, N acid and is 
presumably still less in neutral solution, whereas Biddle' has found the 
rate of the reverse reaction in neutral sohition too great to measure. It 
may therefore be concluded that at equilibrium the carbinol ion concen¬ 
tration is certainly less than 0.1% and probably less than o 01%, and when 
the violet ion concentration is diminished by acidification will decrease in 
the same ratio. From the definition of 7oo (see equation (10)) it follows 
that (i/too — i)/(Y) is the ratio of total carbinol concentration to the 
concentration of yellow ion (plus its tautometer); the values of this ratio 
are given in Table XIV. 



Table XIV 





Colm- of solution 

(HCl) 

(Y) 

.(I/Yoo-O/CY) 

Ki 

i/lV) 

Violet-blue . . 

0 004 N 

0 011 

18 

[0 

I84J 

Blue 

0 016 

0 090 

25 8 

0 

081 

Blue-green 

0 040 

0 298 

24 6 

0 

060 

Yellow-green 

0 20 

0 690 

41 6 

0 

097 

Green-yellow . 

I 00 

0 685 

32 3 

0 

XI 2 


The ratio will be seen to be fairly constant, increasing slightly® with inciease 

in acid concentration. This is evidence that the carbinol H'^'ROH is 

H+ 

the principal colorless form in strongly acidic solutions. As for the com¬ 
pound H'^ROH we know only that its concentration at equilibrium is 
H+ 

never large, although it may constitute, in some solutions, a large part of 
the total carbinol. 

It is also possible to draw some conclusions as to the rates of the various 
reactions. The reaction ROH —► R+ + OH** is very rapid, as has been 
mentioned above; the reverse reaction takes place rapidly is strong alkali. 
The observation of Biddle' that the rate of developinent of color in solu¬ 
tions of the carbinol between neutrality and 0.01 N add is given by the 
formula A + B/(SH)* indicates that the reaction proceeds at a rate. A, 
unaffected by the add concentration, increased by a rate B/(SH)H* where 

1 Loc. cU. ^ 

* If any importance is to be attached to this increase it is evidence that com- 

H+ 

pounds exist contaimng more than the carbinol H+ROH 

H+ 
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0 W) 1 $ tim ftdd The deoimd tatm i« to be attributed to 

thii reaction XOH —► R*^ + OH**; for the fonmda hdda in a region 
where the rate of reaction due to the carbinol is considerable, and so must 
be one of the terms, and this term must also diminish with increasing con¬ 
centration of hydrogen ion since the carbinol concentration does so. Then 
the first term in the formula must be identified with the rate of the reaction 
H***ROH —► H+R+ + OH“, in order to account for the presence of the 
H-f H+ 

inverse square of the acid concentration in the second term. It is also 
necessary that the ion H+ROH constitute the largest part of the total 

H+ 

carbinol concentration, for otherwise the first term would also be a func¬ 
tion of the acid concentration. Since the rate of the reverse reaction, K2 
(see Table XIII) continues to increase after the concentration of green, 
and therefore of H*^ROH, has reached a maximum it must be concluded 
H+ 

H+ H+ 

that the reaction H'^OH —► H+R+ + OH“ is also taking place. 
H+ H+ 

The last column of Table XIV gives the ratio of Ki to the concentration 
of yellow. The approximate constancy of this ratio shows that the reaction 
H+ H+ 

H+R+ + OH- H+ROH (or the equivalent H+R+ + H2O —► 
H+ H+ 

H+ 

H"^ROH) is the principal one taking place in acidic solutions. 

H+ 

In conclusion, a few words as to the relation between the color and con¬ 
stitution of crystal-violet will not be out of place. From the electromag¬ 
netic theory, absorption of light can result only from the sympathetic 
vibration of charged particles. These particles may be either electrons 
or ions, and the study of the ultraviolet and infra-red absorptions of such 
substances as quartz, rock salt, water and carbon dioxide, has shown that 
resonance periods in the former region are in general due to electrons, in 
the latter to charged radicals. Resonance periods in the visible spectrum 
may therefore be due either to ions vibrating at a frequency unusually 
high or to electrons of unusually low frequency. The latter condition 
might be expected in an ion in which tautomeric shift would involve the 
virtual paslage of an electron from one end of the ionic structure to the 
Other. Thus phenolphthalein, which Wegscheider^ and Rosenstein* have 
> R. Wegschekler. Z. Eiectrochem,, X4, 510 (1908), 

* U Rosenstein, This JomtNAt; 34, 1117 (X912); b. Rosenstein and B. Q. Adams, 
/W., 3 Sf *883 (1913)- 
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aliown to assume cjolor only when the dibasic ion is formed, has then the 
structure 


Q_ which 


can become 




o- 




cor 



by the type of transformation just mentioned Continuous alternation 
between the two forms is equivalent to tiie oscillation of a single electron 
between the positions The frequency of such an oscillation might be 
expected to be less than that of an electron limited m its motion to the di¬ 
mensions of a single atom, and therefore to give an absorption band in 

the visible rather than in the ultraviolet In the case of crystal violet a 

^ + 

similar relation exists between the ions R, \ R and R, and between R and 

^ H+ 


-1-R, and both tlicse forms, as has been experimentalh she>wn, have great 

absorbing piowei I'he much weaker color of the }ellow ion can be ae 
counted for by its quinoid strueture which is capabk of producing a yellow 
color even where no electronic shift bc>ond a single lienzcne ring seems 
possible 

Rosanilme and para rosanilint give ions which are similar to those of 
crystal violet and may be repiescnted by the samt s>nibols It is there 
fore to be expected that the rosanilint s would have tht same number of 
absorption bands as cr>stal violet and the relative position of the three is 
indeed found to be the same The first two absorption bands are, however, 
much closer together, so that on casual observation the first two colors 
are hardly distinguishable In the case of malachite green (which has two 

i 

amine nitrogens) only the ions R and fR are related as indicated above, 
it therefore should have only the two last colors of crystal violet, and such 
IS agam the case The interesting and important problem remains to 
apply similar considerations to other derivatives of triphenyl methane and 
related substances 

Bsiuuutv Cai. 


[Contributions i-rom tie Ciiemicai Laboratory 01 Harvard I MvcRi^iTY j 
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' The work described in this paper formed part of a thesis presented to the faculty 
of Arts and Sciences of Harvard Universit> for the degree of Doctor of I^ilosojihy by 
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derivatives of iodkHiail, Brhich was takeo up by cue of lei (B.) at the 
stafgestion of Professor H. A. Torrey in continuation of his work with 
Hunter.^ After the preparation of the diiododimethoxyquinone, diiodo- 
diethoxyquinone and ^ver iodoanUate, Professor Torrey’s lamented 
death made a new arrangement necessary, and accordingly the rest of 
the work has been carried on by us together. 

We have already described^ the most striking cases in which iodoanil 
bdbaves differently from chloro- or bromoanil. The substances described 
in this paper show a surprising resemblance to the corresponding chlorine 
or bromine compounds; the color, for instance, is essentially the same, al« 
though, in other cases, iodine has shown a marked tendency to deepen 
color, and no qualitative difference was observed in the solubilities. Tor¬ 
rey and Hunter^ found, with the dihalogendiphenoxyquinones, that the 
melting point of the bromine compound lay half way between those of 
the chlorine and iodine compounds, and that the same was true of the 
cresoxy derivatives. In the hope of. finding similar regularities, we have 
psepared several series of dihalogenquinones, the melting points of which 
ate given below: * 




C«Xt(CHaO)iOt. 

cA(caito)io. 

C«Xt(CTHtO)«Ot. 

Cl 


X 4 I- 2 ** 

104-5 •» 

142®* 

Br 


175 

139“* 

146® 

I 


196" 

186' 

160® 



C«Xa(CiRiOi>iOi. 

c«Xt(ca(cooctHi)t)iOt. 


Cl 

182.5®’' 

13a 


Br 

205* 

. 109® 


I 

207* 

00 

0 


The only approach to regularity in these melting points is found in the 
alkyloxy compounds, and here the differences from the expected melting 
points (+7^ and —^5®) are too great for us to admit the existence of such 
a regularity. In the dimalonic ester quinones, the melting point of the 
bromine compound is even lower than that of the chlorine derivative. 
These data, therefcM-e, indicate that the relation of the melting points ob¬ 
served by Torrey cmd Hunter is a special case and not part of a general 
law applying to all quinones containing halogens. 

The derivatives mentioned above, with the exception of the diaceto 
compounds, were made by the action of the reagent on the diiododiphen- 

^ Tats JoimNAi., 34, 702 (19x2). 

* *‘Octoiodoqumbydroxie/' This Journai., 36, 30X (1914); * Action of AJkallne 
Hydroxides on Moas^/' This Journal, 36, 551 (19x4). 

* Kchrmann,^. prakL Ckem,, 40,365 (1889). 

* Will, Bff., aj, 608 (1888). 

* Bentley, Am, Ckem. ao, 479 (1898). 

* Jackson, Oenslager, Ibid., x8, xa (1896). 

’ Nef, J. praki. Ckem., 4a, 170 (189(1). 

* StieiElitx, Am.^Chem. 13,38 (1891). 
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QKyquinone, since we found, as with the chlorine derivatives,^ that in this 
case the reaction ran smoothly with an almost quantitative 3rield, whereas, 
if ^e reagent acted directly on the iodoanil, the yields were small and the 
{H’oduct hard to purify. The diiododianilinoquinone, melting with de¬ 
composition at 240® (uncor.), and the diiododi-/?--toluidinoquinone de¬ 
composing at* 205 ® (uncor.) were also prepared in this way. In making 
the dimethoxy- and diethoxy-compounds the first products were the cor¬ 
responding diiododialkyloxyquinone hemiacetals, which dropped into 
the quinones, when heated for a short time with acetic anhydride. This 
is worth noting, since the dichlorodimethoxy-p-quinone dimethylhemi- 
acetal is decomposed in the same way,* indicating that the hemiacetals 
of the para series are less stable than those derived from the c-quinones, 
which, to judge from four examples, are not decomposed by acetic anhy¬ 
dride; but give acetyl derivatives, if monohemiacetals,* or diow no action 
in the case of the one dihemiacetal* we can find. 

In making the benzyloxy compound, alcohol must be carefully excluded. 
On one occasion, when dried but unwashed ether was used as the diluent, 
the product was exclusively the ethyl compound f and that it is equally 
susceptible to the action of water is shown by the formation of sodium 
iodoanilate as a secondary product, when the substance was prepared with 
sodium, benzyl alcohol, and dry benzene, as we can find no sotirce for this 
except the atmospheric moisture absorbed through the return condenser 
during the 2 hotus* boiling. 

The silver salt of iodoanilic add is interesting, because it is insoluble 
in dilute nitric add, or even in cold, strong nitric add, which, however, if 
hot, decomposes it, forming silver iodide. 

As with other quinones, phenylhydrazine acted as an excellent reducing 
agent. In this way we prepared diiododiphenoxyhydroquinone melt¬ 
ing with decomposition at 260^ (uncor.), tetraiodohydroquinone mdt- 
ing with decomposition at 258^ (uncor.), and dibromohydroquinonedi- 
m^nic ester mdting at 183^ (uncor.). From the tetraiodohydroquinone 
the diacetate was made with acetic anhydride, which begins to decom¬ 
pose at 270®, and melts at 285 ® (uncor.), a behavior we did not expect from 
a diaceto compound. The same product was obtained from iodoanil and 
acetic anhydride, if the action was helped by u few drops of strong sulfuric 
add. Su(^ a reaction seems to be a general one for the p-quinones, as 
acetohydroquinones have been obtained by Sarauw^ with quinone and 
acetic anhydride at 260®, or according to Buschka* by boiling the two 

1 Jadcson, Grindlcy, Am. Chem. x 7 » 579 (1895). 

* Jackson, MacLaurin. Am. Chem. /, 38, 144 (* 907 ); Jackson, Flint, Ihid., 

85; Jackson, P. S. Carleton, Ihid.» 39, 493 (1908). 

• Jackson, MacLaurin, Ibid., 38, 157 (1907)- 

< Afiif., 209,129 (xSSz). 

•Bsr., Z4,1327 (1881). 
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sttb^tasioes with sodium acetate, and by Graebe,^ when acetyl chloride 
acted on diloroanU. ^ 

When the diiododianilinoquinone was heated with nitrobenzene, the 
flask was soon filled with vapors of iodine, and the only product we suc¬ 
ceeded in isolating; from the liquid was a small quantity of dianilinoqui- 
none. We can give no explanation of this ctnious reaction. If aniline 
was used instead of nitrobenzene, a considerable yield of dianilinoquinone 
was obtained, as was to be expected. Thi% reaction had been already ob¬ 
served by Torrey and Hunterwhen they caused an excess of aniline to 
act on diiododiphenoxyquinone. 

The diiododiaminoquinone decomposing at 230® (uncor.) was made 
by the action of alcoholic ammonia on iodoanil. The effect of the quinone 
oxygen and the iodine on the amino groups is so pronounced that it forms 
salts with sodium hydroxide but not with dilute acids. 

The three dihalogcnoquinonedimalonic esters resemble each other closely, 
all are yellow, and form intensely ’blue sodium salts soluble in water. 
Our attempts to saponjfy them failed, because they are so easily carbon¬ 
ized. Much time was devoted to the study of the decomposition of the 
^ium salt by cold water, but the amorphous product was so unmanage¬ 
able that no results worth publishing were obtained. When the dibromo- 
quinonedimalonic ester was treated with bromine and alcohol, a new sub¬ 
stance, melting at 172® (uncor.), was formed which can hardly have any 
formula except C6lir2(CBr(COOC2H6)2)202, and is therefore dibromoqui- 
nOnedibromomalonic ester. This view of its constitution was confirmed 
by the ease with which the second atoms of bromine were replaced by 
hydrogen, the change being brought about by longer boiling with alcohol 
and bromine, a reaction we think perhaps analogous to the reduction of 
iodo compounds by hydriodic acid, and also by aniline, which at the same 
time seemed to replace the ring bromine atoms by anilino groups. Sodium 
hydroxide, or similar reagents, gave a reddish brown solution, from which 
no definite compound was obtained. 

An experiment on the action of chloride of iodine on quiiionc, instead of 
the expected iodo compound, gave dicliloroquinone, a curious result in 
view of the fact that the chloride of iodine introduces iodine into a great 
variety of substances, such as, for instance, resorcinol,* catechol,* phenol,® 
and aniline.® 

* Ann., 146, iz (1868). 

* This Journal, 34, 702 (1912)- 

* Michael. ‘hJorton. Ber., 9, 1732 (1876). 

^lackson and Boswell, Am. Chem. J., 35, 520 (1905). 

• » Schutzenberger, Jahresb., 1865, 524 ; Bepetit, Gazz. chim. ital., 20, 105 (1890) 

*Stenbou9c, Ann., 134, 213 (1865); Michael and Norton, Ber., 11, iix (1878) 
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Experimental. 

The iodoanil was prepared by the method already described. ‘ To 
convert it into diiododiphenoxyquinone 20 g. were treated with the sodium 
phenolate made by adding 6.2 g. of phenol to 2.6 g. of sodium hydroxide 
dissolved in 50 cc. of water. After warming for half an hour the product 
was crystallised once from toluene, which purified it sufficiently for our 
purposes. 

Diiododiphenoxyhydroquinone, C6l2(OC6H8)2(OH)2.“"Phenylhydrazine 
was added drop by drop to 2 g. of diiododiphenoxyquinone suspended 
in hot glacial acetic acid, until no more nitrogen was evolved. The wliitc 
product was crystallized from benzene or toluene, until it .showed the con¬ 
stant melting point 260® (imcor.). 

Subs. 0.2370; Agl, o. 2 oi 6 . ' 

Calc, for C6l2(OColl6)2(OH)y; I, 46.51, found 1 , 45 98. 

Properties. —Small, white needles from benzene sintering at 255°, melt¬ 
ing fully at 260° (uncor.). It is slightly soluble in cold chloroform, ace¬ 
tone, ether, ethyl acetate, glacial acetic acid, nitrobenzene, or aniline; 
essentially insoluble in cold carbon tetrachloride, benzene, toluene, or 
naphtha; freely soluble in any of these solvents if heated. Benzene or 
toluene is the best solvent for it. Sodium hydroxide gives a colorless 
solution with it, from which an acid throws down the unaltered .substance. 

Diiododimethoxyquifione, Cbl2(0CH3)202.—Torrey and Hunter's^ di- 
iododimetlioxyquinone dimethylhemiacetal (prepared from diiododi¬ 
phenoxyquinone and sodium methylate) was warmed a few minutes with 
a little acetic anhydride. On cooling, bright red needles were deposited, 
which, after drying on a porous plate, were cry.stallized from methyl alcohol 
until they showed the constant melting point 196° (una)r.). 

Subs. 0.2524, 0.1670; Agl, o 2834, *874 

Calc, for CeIj(0CH3)202: I, 60 47. found. I, (yo 68, Oo 64 

Properties. —It crystallizes in light red needles melting at 196° (uncor.). 
It is easily soluble in acetone, ethyl acetate, carbon tetrachloride, ben¬ 
zene, or toluene; essentially ins^^kiblo in ether, cold alcohol, or water 
Methyl alcohol is the best solvent for it. Cold water does not attack 
it, but when hot slowl}'^ converts it into iodoanilic acid. 

Diiodododiethoxyquinone, C6I2(0C2Hb)202.— This compound was prepared 
in the same way as the dimethoxy compound. It was crystallized from 
alcohol till it melted constant at 186® (uncor.). 

Subs. 0.2476, 0.1912; Agl, 0.2602,0.1998. 

Calc, for C«It(OC2Hj)Oa; I, 5669; found, I, 56.79, 56.50. 

Properties•'^It crystallizes in orange red needles melting at 186® (un¬ 
cor.). Its solubilities are essentially the same as those of the dimethyl 

^ This Journal, 36,305 (i9*4)' 

» Ibid ., 34, 702 (1912). 
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The '"dlModitlkokyiitii^^ was also focmed in an attempt to ante 
the bena^l derivative by the acticm of dyiiododiphenoxy qiimone with sodium 
befizylate made by treating benzyl alcohol dissolved in ether with sodium. 
The ether had been driedi but not washed before (hying, and the small 
amount of alcohol it contained was enough to convert the whole product 
into diiododiethoxyquinone, m. i86*^ (uncor.). 

Calc, for C«l8(OCtHA)sOs: I, 56.69; found: I, 56.95* 56.40. 

DiiodcnUbentsyloxyquinonet C«Ij(OC7H7)tOj.—^Two grams of diiododi- 
phenoxyquinone were treated with the sodium benzylate (made by adding 
0.4 g. ci sodium to 4 cc. of benzyl alcohol dissolved in 50 cc. of dry ben¬ 
zene; see the preceding paragraph). After heating under a return con¬ 
denser for 2 hrs. a red solution was obtained mixed with a dark green solid, 
we supposed to be principally sodium iodoanilate, because it dis¬ 
solved in water with the characteristic dark purple color. The residue 
from the spontaneous evaporation of the benzene solution was freed hwm 
benSyl alcohol by washing with a little alcohol, and crystallized from a 
mixture of benzene and naphtha until it showed the constant m. p. 160^ 
(imcor.). 

Subs. 0.1726, 0.2317; Agl, 0.1430, 0.1901. ' 

Cak. for CtlsCOCrHyliOi: I, 4440; found: I, 44.78, 44.33. ^ 

Properties of Dtiododibenzyloxyquinone ,—^It crystallizes in orange-ied 
oblong plates melting at 160'’ (uncor.). There is no qualitative diffcr- 
enoe between its solubilities and those of the dimethyl compound. The 
best solvent for it is naphtha containing a little benzene. Warming with 
water ^owly converts it into icKloaxulic add. 

DibrofiUHiihenzyloxyquinone, C6Bri(OC7H7)iOa.—Two grams of dilnromo- 
diphenoxyquinone were treated with the sodium benzylate (made from 
0.4 g. of sodium, 4 cc. of benzyl alcohol and too cc. of ether washed till 
free from alcohol and carefully dried). After heating under a return ccm- 
den^ for an hour the green solid was filtered out. It dissolved in water 
with the dark purple color characteristic of sodium bromoanilate. The 
ether was allowed to evEqx»rate spcmtaneously from the filtrate and the 
residue, freed from benzyl alcohol by washing with alcohol, was crystal¬ 
lized from naphtha till it showed the constant m. p. 146^ (uncor.). 

Cfiklc. for C«Brt(OCTHT)tOi: Br, 3344; found: Br, 33,23. 

Properties.^lt forms orange^red plates, which melt at 146® (uncor.). 
Its solubilities lio n6t differ qualitatively from those of the correspemdu^ 
iodo compound, and like that it is saponified slowly by hot water, althou^ 
umAeCted in the cold. 

Dibiv$HodiacetoxyqiUnone, C4Brt(CsHfO0sOs.--The bromoanilic add, 
from which thisVas prepared, was made by adding to so g. of bromoanil 8 g. 
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0{ 9Qdmm hydrqadde iissaolved in 195 cc* of water, when, in a short time, 
the sodium salt separated from the solution, and after dissolving it in the 
least possible quantity of water, the bromoanilic add was set free and 
predpitated by an excess of gaseous hydrochloric add. Eight grams of 
the add were heated with 3 g. of acetic anhydride, until a deep red solu¬ 
tion was formed, which, on cooling, deposited yellow crystals. These 
were washed free of acetic anhydride with dilute dcohol, which, however, 
saponified a little of the substance, and then crystallized from carbon tetra¬ 
chloride, till it showed the constant m p 205® (uncor.). 

Subs 0.2238, o 1881, AgBr, o 2212, o 1870 

Calc for C«Brs(CaH»Oj)*Oy Br, 41 88, found Br, 42 07, 42 31 

Properties ,—It crystallizes m long, yellow, oblong plates, which melt at 
205® (unQor.). It IS soluble in alcohol, acetone, ethyl acetate, glacial 
acetic acid, benzene, or toluene, essentially insoluble in cold ether or naph¬ 
tha. The best solvent for it is tetrachloride of carbon. It is slowly con¬ 
verted into bromoanilic acid by cold water, quickly by hot water or sodium 
hydroxide. Its properties, therefore, are analogous in every respect to 
those of diiododiacetoxyquinone, which has been described in an earlier 
paper. ^ 

Silver lodoamlatet C6l2(0Ag)208.—slight excess of silver nitrate was 
added to a dilute solution of iodoanilic acid and the red precipitate washed 
till free from silver nitrate, dried, and warmed with alcohol and benzene 
when it was dried at 100®. It was analyzed by heating it with fuming 
nitric acid. 

Calc for C«Ij(OAg)*Oa Ag, 35 65, found Ag, 35 24 

Properties ,—It is a dark red amorphous substance insoluble m organic 
solvents and dilute acids. Even strong nitric acid has no action on it 
in the cold, but on warmmg decomposes it with formation of silver iodide. 

Diiododiaminoquinone, C«I*(NH*)|02.—^Two g. of iodoanil were heated 
with an excess of alcoholic amniionia, and the deep purple product washed 
first with alcoholic ammonia, later with alcohol, after which it was sus¬ 
pended in a little alcohol, brought into solution with a few drops of sodium 
hydroxide, and reprecipitated with dilute acid. After this treatment 
had been repeated several times, it was dried for analysis. 

Subs o 1994, o 1806, Agl, o 2400, o 2198. 

Calc for CiIs(NHi)iOj I, 65 12, found I, 65 04, 65.79. 

Properties.—A brown amorphous solid melting at 230® (uncor.) with 
evolution of vapors of iodine. It is insoluble m alcohol, acetone, tetra¬ 
chloride of carbqPt glacial acetic acid, benzene, or toluene. A cold solu¬ 
tion of sodkto todtokWe dissolves it, but it is reprecipitated by dilute 
adds. When iHtrmed with sodiiun hydroxide, a small amount of iodo¬ 
anilic add is iormttd,, 

^ This Jouehal, 560 (19x4) 
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fbiatoKiftpiiaM mm teaMd with a little more tlHua two sadeimles of 
airijBwe aloidiai,' tmtS dade purple iwedles were fonted, which wen 
washed with alcohoh aud crystallieed 3 times hrom t<duene. 

Sabt. 0.2347; Agl. 0.2042. 

Calc, for Cils(C«HiNH)tOs: 1 » 46.86; found: I, 47*02. 

Pr&perties, —Sltort, dark purple needles, which begin to decompose at 
220^, and melt at 240^ (uncor.). If heated with aniline, it forms dianilinp- 
quinone, which was recognized by the absence of halogen, and the charac¬ 
teristic carmine solution formed with strong sulfuric acid. When heated 
with nitrobenzene the diiododianilinoquinone gives off violet vapors of 
iodine, whidb fill the upper part of the flask in a short time. A small 
quantity of dionilinoquinone was isolated from the product, but no other 
definite compound could be obtained. 

Diiododi’p'toluidinoquinone, C«l2(C7H7NH)202.—This substance was 
prepared like the preceding and purified by washing with benzene, alco¬ 
hol and finally with ether. 

Calc, for C«Ij(C 7 H 7 NH) 20 a: I, 44.55; found: I, 44.87. 

Properties, —It appears in dark purple oblong plates with a metallic 
refiex, which decompose at 205®, turning black and giving off vapors of 
iodine. Soluble in nitrobenzene; essentially insoluble in alcohol, ether, 
acetone, chloroform, tetrachloride of carbon, glacial acetic acid, benzene, 
or toluene. 

Diiodoquinonedirnalonic Esters C«l2(CH(COOC2H6)2)202.—^Two grams 
of diiododiphenoxyquinone suspended in 15 cc. of absolute alcohol 
were treated with the sodium malonic ester (made by adding 0.3 g. of 
sodium to 20 cc. of absolute alcohol, and after the sodium had disappeared, 
pouring in 4 g. of malonic ester). The greenish black solution, after stand¬ 
ing at ordinary temperatures for 12 hrs., had deposited a blue precipitate 
of the sodium salt, which was washed with alcohol, in which it is not 
very soluble, mid then dissolved in water. Upon adding dilute add to 
the blue solution, a yellow precipitate was formed, which was crystallized 
from 50% alcohol until it ^owed the constant m. p. 138® (uncor.). 

Subs. 0.2377; Agl, 0.1629. 

Calc, for C«I»(CH(COOCtH»)t)fOa: I. 37*58; fcmnd: I, 37.04* 

The same compound, to judge from its color and that of its salt, was 
formed when iodoanil was treated with sodium malonic ester, but the 3rield 
was small, and the purification much more difficult than when the di- 
phenoxy comfound was used. In this respect, the iodine compounds 
resenibtod the corresponding ddorine compounds.^ 

Pfopertks of XHiodoquinoHedimalomc Esier, —It crystallizes from dilute 
alcohol in yellow fem-shaped forms and melts at 138® (tmcor.). It Is 
^ Jaolpoit, Gtifidky, Am, Ckem, X 7 ,579 (1895). 
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ill alcohol, eth^, acetone, tetrachloride of carbon, glacial acetic 
add, benzene, or toluene. The best solvent for it is 50% alcohol. A 
dilute solution of sodium hydroxide forms with it a dark blue solution of 
the sodium salt, which has an intense blue color, and is very soluble in 
water, very slightly in alcohol, and insoluble in most of the other organic 
solvents. Attempts to saponify the ester led to no definite result, as it 
was carbonized by either sulfuric or hydrochloric acid, as soon as the acid 
was made strong enough to have any action. 

Dihromoquinonedimalonic Esters C6Br2(CH(COOC2Hfi)2)202.—The sodium 
malonic ^ster necessary for 2 g. of the dibromodiphenoxyquinone was made 
by treating 100 cc. of absolute alcohol with 0.3 g. of sodium and then add¬ 
ing 3 g- of malonic ester. ^Hie largest yield was obtained by adding tlie 
dibromodiphenoxyquinone in small quantities at a time, and shaking 
vigorousl)^ after each addition. The liquid turned bluish green, and, 
after standing for 6 hrs., the blue precipitate of the salt was washed with 
alcohol, dissolved in water, and, after filtering out any unaltered diphenoxy 
compound, precipitated with dilute sulfuric acid. The orange-brown 
solution thus obtained UwSually threw down tlic free substituted malonic 
ester after a short time, but, if instead a floating tarry mass was obtained, 
this solidified more slowly on standing. In either case the product was 
crystallized from 50% alcohol, until it showed the constant m. p. 109® 
(uncor.). 

Subs 0.3046; AgBr, o 2003 

Calc, for C6Bri(CH(C0OCiH6)2)2Oi Br, 27 49; found. Br, 27 98. 

Properties .—It crystallizes in small yellow needles, which melt at 109® 
(uncor.). It is easily soluble in alcohol, ether, acetone, chloroform, 
tetrachloride of carbon, carbon disulfide, ethyl acetate, glacial acetic 
add, benzene, toluene, or nitrobenzene. With aniline it forms a dark 
purple solution, with dimethylaniline a deep blue. Dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, or sulfuric acid, forms a dark brown product, which is mostly 
carbon; dilute nitric add converts it into a red oil, which docs not dissolve; 
strong nitric acid dissolves it, and dilution throws down an orange-brown 
tar, from which we could isolate no definite compound; strong sulfuric 
add dissolves it with a dark brown coloi, from which water throws down 
a black, highly carbonized precipitate. All our attempts to saponify it 
were baffled by carbonization. 

Dilute sodium hydroxide gives a deep blue solution of the sodium salt, 
which, in a few minutes, takes on a dark reddish purple color. The ad^h- 
tion of an add now predpitates a brown amorphous substance, and the 
filtrate gives a test for bromide and for alcohol. This reaction seemed to 
tts so interesting that we spent a long time in attempts to determine 
its nature, but without result. 

Dibromohydroqutnonedintalonic Ester, C«Br2(CH(C(X)C2H6)a)2(OH)2.— 





)dyuMc^^ in tdluene mis treated ^ 
£ew drops of |diftnyfiiydila2iiie. Nitrogen was given off and tbe hydto- 
qilittoiie Wfaidi wiss depodtied was washed witili akc^d and crystalliaed 
front tolnene until it diowed the constant tn. p. 183^ (uncor.). 

Cdc. for C^ri{CH(COOC|H«)i)«(OH)s: Br, 27.39; found: Br, 27.05. 

Properties ,—^It crystaflizes in short, white prisms, which melt at 183 • 
(uncor.)- It is soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene, nitrobenzene, 
or aniline; essentially insoluble in water, naphtha, or glacial acetic add. 
Dilute adds have no action on it; saponification with constant boiling 
hydrobromic add gave a brown product, from which we could obtain 
nothing fit for anal5rsis. A dilute solution of sodium hydroxide forms a 
light green solution, whidi gradually changes to dark green, then to pur¬ 
ple, and finally to a reddish purple. This final solution is probably iden¬ 
tical with the one obtained, when the solution of the sodium salt of di- 
bromoquinoneditnalonic ester is allowed to stand. The reddish purple 
solution deposited a white salt, which dissolved in water and gave a white 
predpitate with an add. The salt turned bluish green on exposure to 
the air. It was not studied further. 

Dibr(mioquinonedibr<mtofna Ester, C«Brs(CBr(COOCsHs)t)sOt.—One 
gram of dibromoquinonedimalonic ester dissolved in 30 cc. of alcohol was 
treated with 6 to 8 g. of bromine and the mixture heated for half an hour 
on the water bath under a return condenser. The yellow needles which 
fonned t^wly on cooling, were washed with a little cold alcohol and crys¬ 
tallized from hot alcohol until they showed the constant m. p. 172^ (un- 
cor.). They were dried in vacuo. 

Subs. 0.1796, 0.2636; AgBr, o.zSoS, 0.2636. 

Calc, for C«Brs(CBr(COOCtHi)i)fOs: Br, 43.24; found: Br, 42.84, 42.56. 

Properties ,—It oystallizes in resets of small yellow needles, mdt- 
ing at 173^ (uncor.), which turn greenish yellow wlum exposed to the sun¬ 
light. It is soluble in acetone, chloroform, ethyl acetate, carbon disulfide, 
benzene, nitrobenzene, or aniline; very tlighdy soluble in ether, tetra¬ 
chloride of carbon, gh^cial acetic add, naphtha, toluene, or cold akohd, 
soluble in hot alcohol, which is the best solvent for it. Dilute sodium 
hydroxide gave a reddish brown solution, from whidi nothing was pie- 
dpitated on addidott of an add; sodium ethylate, potassium carbonate, 
or silver oadde gave dmilar unmanageable re^ts. 

When the dibromoqmaouedibromomalonic ester was heated widi alco¬ 
hol and bromine for half an hour, yellow needles separated on cooling, 
wliidi were reqpgnized as dibromoquinonedimalonic ester by the m. p. 
108^-109^ (uncor.), and the fonnadem of a dark blue soludou with sodium 
hydimdde. The two atoms of bromine in the malontc ester groups may 
have been replaced by hydrogen by the action of hydrobromic add, or of 
the akohol, or bdth. If the alcc^ causes tlie reaedoo, it may 
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t%e low percentages of bromine fottnd in the analyses, since the compound 
was crystalli2sed from alcc^ol. 

When a few drops <){ aniline were added to some dibromoquinonedi- 
bromomalonic ester dissolved in alcohol, and the mixture heated for several 
minutes, a purple substance was deposited, which, after washing with 
alcohol, melted at 175^-180® (uncor.) with such vigorous decomposition 
that it swelled to three times its original size. It is slightly soluble in 
acetone, chloroform, ethyl acetate, carbon disulfide, or benzene; essen¬ 
tially insoluble in alcohol, ether, tetrachloride of carbon, glacial acetic acid, 
naphtha, :foluene, or nitrobenzene. It contains no halogen and dissolves 
in sodium hydroxide solution, forming a purple liquid, from which an acid 
liberates the original substance. The two bromine atoms in the malonic 
ester radicals, therefore, have been replaced by hydrogen, and the com¬ 
pound is probably dianilinoquinonedimalonic ester, but, as it lay outside 
the immediate field of our work, it was not studied in detail. 

Tetraiodohydroquinone, C«l4(OH)8.—^Two grams of iodoanil suspended 
in 35 cc. of glacial acetic add were gently warmed and treated with 
3 to 5 drops of phenylhydrazine, nitrogen was given off, and the dark 
brownish purple color changed to light brown, and the hot acetic add 
solution after filtration deposited cream colored crystals. Both these 
crystals and the light brown residue from the glacial acetic add grew 
darker on crystallization from gladal acetic add, undoubtedly owing to 
the formation of iodoanil, so that the first crystals were probably the 
purest'^spedmen we obtained. 

Calc, for C«l4(OH)s; I, 82.74; found: I, 83.41. 

Properties ,—It was obtained in its preparation as cream colored ays- 
tals, which begin to decompose at 238®, and finally melt at 258® (uncor.). 
On exposure to the air it quickly turns brown from the formation of 
iodoanil. This tendency to oxidation is so strong that it could not be 
purified by crystallization in the air. It is soluble in ether, acetone, 
chloroform, carbon disulfide, or aniline; nearly insoluble in cold alcohd, 
ethyl acetate, gladal acetic add, naphtha, benzene, toluene, or nitroben¬ 
zene, but dissolves in each of them, when hot, with the exception of naph¬ 
tha. It dissolves in a boiling solution of sodium hydroxide, and addifica- 
tion throws down a white predpitate of the hydroquinone. 

p^Diacetoxytetraiodobengene, Cel4(0CsH80)2.—^Two grams of the tetra- 
iodohydroquinone were thoroughly moistened with acetic anhydride and 
heated. In the first 20 minutes little or no action was observed, but aftar 
half an hdur the substance had gone into solution. By adding a little 
fused sodium acetate the reaction can be made to take place in a few 
minutes. The hot solutiQn was poured into water and the acetic anhy¬ 
dride destroyed with add sodhun carbonate, after which the product 
was crystallized 4 times from benzene and dried at xoo®. 
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firoperties.---U forms stsmQ wlute omSk$, which beg^ to 4 ^c(mpQa^ 
ahfout 270'’ md melt ct iCi5'’ (uncor.). It is sUgbtly soluble in ethyl ace¬ 
tate; practkaQy insdubie in cold alcohol, ether, acetone, chloroform, 
tetrachlcnide of carbon, gladal acetic add, naphtha, benzene, nitroben¬ 
zene* or aniline, but soluble in each of these solvents, when hot, with the 
exception of alodiol and naphtha. Adds, or alkalies, seem to produce 
no immediate effect on it* 

If iodoanil was heated for lo or 15 minutes with acetic anhydride, the 
unaltered substance separated on cooling, but, if a few drops of strong 
sulfuric add were added, the same length of heating produced a brown 
solution, which gave a predpitate with water, that after 4 crystallizations 
from benzene began to darken at 270^ and melted at 284° (uncor.). It 
was therefore the tetraiodo-/?-diacetoxybenzene. 

Action of Chloride of Iodine on Quinone. —^Twenty-five grams of chloride 
of iodine^ were passed into 15 g. of quhione suspended in 200 cc. of 
tetrachloride of carbon, and the mixture gently warmed. After the re¬ 
action was complete, the predpitate of iodine was filtered out, the 
filtrate evaporated to dryness, and after removing the iodine by washing 
with Aqueous potassium iodide the yellow residue crystallized from 
naphtha, until it showed the constant m. p. 161® (uncor.), which in¬ 
dicated that the substance was dichloroquinone, an inference confirmed 
by the following analyses: 

Subs o 3284, o 2167, AgCb o 5288, o 3494 

Calc for CoHtOsOs Cl, 40 12, found Cl, 39 81, 39 86 

CAMvmiDOS, Mam 

THE REACTION BETWEEN PHENYL-MAGNESIUM BROMIDE 
AND UNSATURATED COMPOT 7 NDS THAT CONTAIN 
A NUMBER OF PHENYL GROUPS. 

By Porothv A Harm and Ruby MuiUtAVt 
Received AprU 24. 1914 

A comparison of the results obtained by treating highly phenylated 
compounds with the Grignard reagent, shows that phenyl groups, in both 
a and fi positions, to carbonyl, effect a much greater hindrance to the re¬ 
action than the same number of groups in the a podtion. Thus, no re- 
acttCBvcan bt obtained by boiling tetraphenylpropenone’ 

(C«H»)tC - C(CeH5)COCrfIj, 
with phenylnfiignesium bromide, while benzpinacoline, 

(CeH5),C.COCeH*, 

1 Made according to Jackson and Bigelow, Apt. Chem, 7 ., 46, 549 (1911). 

* Am Cktm, 38,519 (1907)- * 
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WMtB ffthfy feadily mih the same reagent. A similar resistance has 
^been obaer^^ in <^henylpropionyl mesitylene,^ 

(CsH6)iCH.CH,COC6H2(CH8)8, 

in which the inactivity of the carbonyl is due to diorthosubstitution. 

In order to explain this difference, which is hardly in accord with the 
ordinary conceptions of steric hindrance, it is necessary to study the re¬ 
action with substances that contain other “negative” groups in the 
place of phenyl. 

It is extremely difficult to determine the structure of the products that 
are obtained by applying the Grignard reagent to such complex substances, 
but the symmetrical dibenzoylstilbene, 

CeHBCOCCCeHft) = C(C6H6)COCoH6, 

which has benzoyl in place of one of the phenyl groups of tetraphenyl- 
propenone, offered some prospect of success. This was the principal sub¬ 
stance used in the following investigation; but, for the sake of comparison, 
some experiments were made with the simpler dibcnzoylcinnatnene, 
C^HbCOCH = C(C6H5)COCfiH6. 

We have found that both of these substances react fairly readily with 
phenyl-magnesium bromide. Abenzoyl group, therefore, does not produce 
an effect equal to that of a phenyl group. 

The reaction between dibenzoylcinnamene and phenyl-magnesium 
bromide gave only two products: dibenzoyldiphenyl ethane and lepidene. 
Both of these substances are plainly due to t,4-addition. 

CoHfiCOCH = C(CflH6)COCGH6 + CgH^MgEr = * 

C6H6COCH(CeH8)C(C6H6) = C(C8H6)OMgBr 

CeH8COCH(C«HB)C(C6H6) = C(C6H5)OH. 
The enolic compound formed, by decomposing the magnesium derivative 
with water, in part undergoes the usual rearrangement to the correspond¬ 
ing ketone, giving dibenzoyldiphenylethane (I), 

C8H8COCH(C8H5)C(C8HB)HCOCeH6; 
and in part undergoes dehydxation, giving lepidene (II) or tetraphenyl- 
furane. 

CeH5COCH(C«Hft)C(C,Hi) « COHCgH^ —► C.HtC — CCcHj + HaO - 
(I) H li 

c,H, c ccaij 

\/ 

o (ID 

The reaction with dibenzoylstilbene gives two closely related substances 
of which the structure is somewhat uncertain. The empirical formula 
of the substances shows that both are formed by the interaction of one 
molecule of ketone and one molecule of Grignard’s reagent. These two 
‘ Am, Chem. 38, 519, 555 (iw)- 
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1 %e vttty dose tditloii eadstiiig between wA the tuttmn of tbdr 
lednctiw end oddation products, indicate that they ate due to i,e-addi«* 
tkm of pbenyl-tnagnedum bromide to the carbmiyl 
The two reactkms possible between dibenzoylstilbene and phenyl- 
magoesium bromide are represented by the following equations: 

1 . (t,a-addition): 

Cai,COC(GiH*) « C(C6HB)COCaH5 + CeHjMgBr « 

C«HeCOC(CeH 8 ) « C(CaH 6 )C(CaH 6 ),OMgBr —► 

CeHaCOCCCaHa) « C(C6H6)COH(C«H4)t 

IL (1,4-addition): 

C«HaCOC(C«Hfi) «= C(CaH6)COCeH* + CaHaMgBr « 

/CeHs 

C«HiCOC(CaH5),C(CeHB) - C<( —CaH6COC(C«H5)aC(C6H,) « 

VMgBr 

XaH* 

C<( CeHBCOC(C6H6)2C(C«HB)HCOC«HB 

^OH 

Of these reactions, the first accounts for the existence of two substances 
of exactly the same chemical properties, by offering the possibility of 
geometrical isomerism. The two substances obtained by this reaction 
cannot represent 1,2- and x,4-addition, respectively, since it is impossi¬ 
ble for substances of the formula 

{QHb),COHC(QHs) « C(C.Hb)COC«Hb 
and 

CJJBCX)C(CrflB)tCHCeH*CC)CeH,, 

to g^ve the same reduction product by addition of two hydrogen atoms 
and subsequent loss of water. 

The two substances formed by the action of dibenzoylstilbene and phenyl- 
magnesium bromide melt at 208^ and I57^ respectively. Both substances, 
on reduction, give a product melting at 185^. The analysis and molecu¬ 
lar-weight determmations df this substance show that there has been no 
loss of phenyl groups during reduction. Assuming that the substances 
mdting at 208® and 157® are geometrical isomers, and the result of 1,2- 
addition of phenyl-magneshim bromide to dibenzoylstilbene, the forma¬ 
tion of their common reduction product may be represented by the fol¬ 
lowing equations. 

(C(Hi)iCO|lCi(c«H.) - C(C«Hi)COCaii + H, - 

(C.H.),COHC(Cai.) - C(QH,)CHOHOC.H, 

(Cai,),C.C(CrfJ,) - C(QH,)CH.Cai. + H ,0 

I___—__I 
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Mid If IJttiB ^kpUitiom correctly express the course of the reaction, it 
4 iotdd be posdUe to open the ring by applying Grignard's reagent. It 
was found that the reduction product melting at 185 ® reacted readily with 
phenyl^magnesium bromide. The addition product was decomposed 
with ioe and hydrochloric add, and a crystalline substance melting at 
232 ^ was separated. Analysis showed it to be less rich in oxygen than the 
substance from which it was obtained. Its composition may ^ accounted 
for by supposing that the opening of the ring was attended by a loss of 
one molecule of water from two molecules of condensation product: 
(C«H5),.C(Cai5) « C(C6H5)CHC6H5 + CeH^MgBr « 

I-0-* 

(C«H5)gC.C(CeH6) - C(C«H6)0CH0HC«H5 

2(C,H5)8C.C(C«Hb) * C(C«Hb)CHOHC«H5 —► 

[(CeH5)8C.C(CeHB) * C(CeH6)CH(CgH6)]0 + H,0 

The two substances formed by the action of phenyl-magnesium bromide 
and dibenzoylstilbene give identical products when oxidized with chromic 
oxide dissolved in acetic add. The process of oxidation does not always 
take the same course however, and it was found difficult to arrange the 
conditions so as to control it. In a series of experiments, the oxidation 
products showed that the original molecule had sometimes been com¬ 
pletely broken down, and sometimes only partially broken down during 
oxidation. When the decomposition was complete the products were 
benzoic acid, benzil and benzophenone. Small quantities of a fourth sub¬ 
stance were accumulated as the result of a series of oxidations. This sub¬ 
stance mdts at 143® and represents the incomplete breaking down of the 
original molecule by oxidation. Its constitution was arrived at by anal¬ 
ysis and molecular-weight determinations and by a study of its reduction 
product.. The substance was readily reduced, and its reduction product, 
melting at 135®, was identified as triphenylvinyl alcohol. The process of 
oxidation leading to the formation of the substance melting at 143 ® may be 
represented by the equations : 

(C«Hb)2COH.C(CbHb) » C(C«H«^)COCoH6 + O « 

(CeH5)2COH.C((^HB)C(CBH6)COC,H> 

(C«H,) 2 COH.C(C 2 H 5 ).C.(CjaB)COC^^^ + H 2 O + O - 

(C6HB)2COHC(CeHB)COHC(,HB -f CeHBCOOH 

The reduction of this substance to triphenylvinyl alcohol may be repre¬ 
sented by the equation: 

(Crfl0iCOHC(CeH5)COHC2He + xH* 

(C«H6)2CHC0C«H8 + CeHaCHO + 2H,0 
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(C#»)iOOHC{CiH>) ^ C<C^)COCiH», 
ts to be found in thdr bdxaSriortomrd acetic auliydride. When pure 208* 
or pm 157^ is dissolved in Ucetic anhydride, an equilibrium mixture is 
obtiuxied from wtdch both substances crystallize. 

In conclusion, it will be seen, by comparing the reactions of dibenzoyl- 
dnuamene and dibenzoylstilbene with phenylmagnesium bromide, that 
the introduction of a phenyl group in the position to carbonyl, offers 
resistance to 1,4-addition. Thus, CeHiCOCH « C(C6H8)COC6He shows 
1,4-addition of phenylmagnesium bromide and 

C«H6C0C(C8H6) C(CsH5)COC6H5, 

does not. This is in agreement with results obtained by Kohler,^ where 
a,j 5 -triphenylpropenone, CeHsCH = C(C6H6)COC6H6, gave a yield of 
100% of a 1,4-addition product when treated with phenylmagnesium bro¬ 
mide, and tetraphenylpropenone, (C6H5)2C ~ C(C6 Hb)COC 6H5, gave no 
reaction when boiled with the same reagent. 

The reactivity of the carbonyl in dibenzoylstilbene, 

CeHBCOC = C.C 0 C«H 6 

I 1 

C,Hj C,H6 

as compared with its complete inactivity in tetraphenylpropenone, 
(C6H»),C = C.COC,H» 

I 

C,H» 

is curious. It would seem as if the reactivity of the carbonyl group with 
phenylmagnesium bromide were more dependent upon other factors 
than upon the presence of a phenyl group in the a position. 

Experimental. 

The condensation of dibenzoylcinnamene with phenyl-magnesium bro¬ 
mine took place readily. The dibenzoylcinnamene was prepared as de¬ 
scribed by Jopp, Klingemann^ and was added in finely powdered form 
to an ethereal solution of the magnesium compotmd. Fifteen parts by 
weight of ketone were used for every five parts of magnesium and every 
thirty-five parts of phenyl bromide. The ketone was added slowly, 
with constant shaking, and in small portioiis, which were allowed to dis- 
sdlve completely before new portions were added. When all of the ketone 
bad been added, the magnesium compound was decomposed at once by 
shaking with ice and hydrochloald the ethereal solution was then 

waAed and dried over calc||j|^ The ethereal solution, on 

^ Am, Chm J., 38,515 (1907) 

* Trans Chm, $oc, 57,675 
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yWded ft mu^ure of ptoducts ^ch were separated by frac- 
tMtofti crystelHsatkm from acetone. The mixture was found to consist 
Of fbtir substances, two of these representing the primary addition prod- 
lietS of the reaction between dibenzoylcinnamene and phenylmagnesium 
bfoixiide, and two representing secondary products resulting from the oxi- 
dattbn of the ^mmary products. 

Various modifications of this method of procedure were tried in attempts 
to minimize the amounts of secondary products. Glacial acetic acid 
was added at once to*the dry ethereal solution, and most of the ether 
evaporated. The acetic acid, on cooling, precipitated a white crystalline 
mass, which, when filtered, dried, and weighed, was found to represent 
about 90% of solid product. The precipitate, however, consisted of a 
mixture which it was again necessary to separate by fractional crystalliza¬ 
tion. The only advantage of this method was that the separation of 
the mixture was in this case quicker and more complete. 

In the separation of the mixtures obtained as the result of this condensa¬ 
tion, the best method of procedure was to digest first with chloroform. 
Repeated extractions with small quantities of chloroform left a white in¬ 
soluble residue which melted quite sharply and was found to be an almost 
pure substance. On crystallization from benzene this substance melted 
at 256®. The addition of a very small quantity of ether to the solution 
of substances in chloroform caused the separation of a second substance 
in almost pure state. The white crystalline precipitate was filtered and 
washed with ether, arfd, after crystallization from acetic acid, melted at 
212-213®. The filtrate was then concentrated and hot alcohol was added. 
On cooling, glistening plates separated. These, after crystallization from 
acetic acid, melted at 175® and represented from 40- 60% of the product 
erf the condensation. A fourth substance was separated by concentrating 
the mother liquors. It was much more soluble than the other substances 
and was present in the mixtures only in very small quantities. After re- 
eaystallization from alcohol it melted at 157®. 

An average yield of about 50% of the product melting at 175° was ob¬ 
tained directly and in almost pure condition, by adding glacial acetic acid 
to the magnesium addition product obtained in the reaction between 
dibenzoylcinnamene and phenylmagnesitun bromide.^ The acid was added 
^te slowly to the ethereal solution of the magnesium compound, and the 
heat of the reaction was utilized to partially evaporate the ether. A sub¬ 
stance separated on cooling which, after two recrystallizations from acetic 
acid, melted at 175®. 

The substances melting at 175® and 256® were analyzed and were found 
to be lepidene and dibenzoyldiphenylethane, respectively. The identity 
of the lepidene was established by a study of its relationships and trans- 
fortnations, and by comparison with a ^cimen obtained by heating 
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Imr coiiipMrim irilh m sp^dam obtoineg by the teducUon <di hydieiy 
A^^deoe iwith acetic add and zmci and by ita behayior toward conoentaa- 
ted aulfttric and concentrated hydrochloric adda. Hie substance dto- 
•dved in concentrated sulfuric add to give a green sdution which grad¬ 
ually changed to brown. The sdution, when decomposed with water 
and extracted with ether, gave lepidene.* These two substances represent 
the fuimary products of the reaction between dibenzoyldnnameue and 
lAenyimagnesium bromide. 

The substances melting at 212^ and 157^ were found to be dibenzoyl- 
stilbeUe and dih3rdroxytepidene, respectively. Their identity was estab- 
Hiihed by comparison with spedmens prepared by the oxidation of pme 
lejHdene^—with nitric add* and by the oxidation of hydroxylepidene— 
with diromic oxide in acetic add.* The condensation reaction between 
the first of these substances and phenyl magnesium bromide forms the 
main portion of the present paper. 

Dibenzoylstilbcne was prepared in quantity by oxidizing pure lepi- 
dene, dissolved in acetic add, with a mixture of nitric and acetic adds 
or with a solution of chromic oxide in acetic add. Since the separation, 
of pure lepidene was a somewhat tedious process, and since dibeiilioyl 
stUbene was obtained along with lepidene as a result of the reaction 
tween dibenzoyldnnamene and phenylmagnesium bromide, the attdn^ 
was made to prepare dibenzoylstilbcne directly from the condensati^ 
product without separating the lepidene. In general, two methods of 
procedure were followed: In the first case the dry ethereal solution, 
containing lepidene, dibenzoyldiphenylethane, and hydroxylepidene, was 
treated with a mixture of nitric add and acetic add. During the oxida¬ 
tion the greater part of the ether was evaporated, and on cooling, quite 
pure hydroxylepidene separated. The yield varied from 40^% of 
theoretical, but the melting point of the product remained at 205-206®, 
even after repeated crystallizations and although analysis for carbon 
and hydrogen showed the substance to be pure Rather better results 
were obtained in the second case, where the oxidation was effected by 
means of bromine. This was added directly to the ethereal solution of the 
ini^esium addition product formed by the action of dibenzoyldnnamene 
and phenylmagnesium bromide. One molecule of bromine was calculated 
for every molecule of dibenzoylcinnamene. A slight excess of the calcu¬ 
lated quantity of ^bromine was always used; but it was found, as the re- 

> Z. Chern,, za 67 , 3 Z 3 * 

»Z«f., aa, 855 (X889). 

* Z. Chm, z8^, 314 
< Z. iMf., tSrx, 4$3. 
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a mim of iexperiiii«nts, that any considerable excess of bromine 
to the reactkm, since it led to the formation of secondary 
{eaoddcts which interfered with the separation of hydroxylepidene. In 
one oasci wtime a large quantity of bromine was used, a 3deld of 60% of 
dihnnnoleindene was obtained. 

A convenient method of procedure was as follows: The bromine was 
added slowly and with constant shaking, and the temperature was not 
allowed to rise. After it had been added the mixture was decomposed 
at once by shaking with ice and hydrochloric add, when an immediate 
separation of dibenzoylstilbene took place. The thick oily ethereal solu* 
ture was decanted and washed. After it had been separated from water 
as completely as possible, the mass was filtered under pressure, the process 
of filtration being facilitated by the addition of small quantities of cold 
acetic add to the oily mass. The predpitate was finally washed repeat¬ 
edly with small quantities of acetic add. The substance, after one crys- 
tallizationjfrom'acetic acid, melted at 2i2®-2i3®, and the results of anal¬ 
ysis for carbon and hydrogen showed it to be pure dibenzoylstilbene. The 
yield was 60-80% of theoretical, and this method was the one finally em- 
fdoyed for the preparatioh of the dibenzoylstilbene used in the following 
experiments: 

The reaction between dibenzoylstilbene and phenylmagnesium bro¬ 
mide took place readily in the cold. The hydroxylepidene U‘«ed in the 
condensations was prepared by all of the four methods described, and the 
results of the reactions were found to be the same in the case of all speci¬ 
mens. The method of procedure was as follows: 15 g. of finely powdered 
dibenzoylstilbene were added slowly to an ethereal solution containing 
5 g. of magnesium and 35 g. of phenyl bromide. After the addition of the 
ketone the mixture was decomposed at once by shaking with ice and hydro- 
diloric acid. The ethereal solution was separated, washed, and dried over 
calcium chloride. Usually the separation of a white crystalline solid took 
place at once, but sometimes the separation of the substance was very 
slow and very incomplete. The substance was filtered and washed 
with ether, and, after several reciystallizations from glacial acetic acid, 
melted at 208 ®. In a series of about twenty experiments the yield varied 
irom 75—85® of pure product. From the ethereal filtrate from this sub¬ 
stance a second product crystallized. This was much more soluble than 
the first and its separation was much slower. It was purified by repeated 
crystallizations from acetone, from which it separated in large rhombic 
ctystals melting at 157 ®. These two substances represent the sole products 
of the reaction between dibenzoylstilbene and phenylmagnesium bromide. 

)^An attempt was made to facilitate the separation of the substance 
tmdtmg at ao8® by adding acetic add to the dry etfinete^ solution obtained 
result of the condensation. In the process the edier was distilled off 
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oaaHog most of ttm oibstaiioe mdtkg at 208*^ would sefNuwte out^AMi 
Ikt sdittioit. Crystals Irngmi to separate from tlie misctute almc»t^i«nnw* 
diatdy, but the aeparatioii was very idow and was complete only alter 
several days. The crystalline product was filtered and washed wMi 
acetic acid. It was found to consist of an almost pure substance, wUdt' 
after several crystallizations, melted at 157®, and was identical wWi 
the substance mentioned in the preceding experiment. In a series of ea- 
pedments, the yield of pure substance melting at 157 ® varied from 70-90%- 
The mother liquids 3rielded small qumitities of the substance melting at 
ao8®, and all of the material used in the successive condensations was quan¬ 
titatively accounted for. 

In order to ascertain whether the substance melting at 208® was unstable 
in the presence of acid, 20 g. of pure substance were added to 200 cc. alco¬ 
hol, and the alcohol was then saturated with dry hydrogen chloride gas. 
Although the substance melting at 208® is almost insoluble in alcohol, it 
slowly dissolved in the alcoholic solution of hydrogen chloride, the dry gas 
being passed into the mixture until the solution of the substance melting 
at 208® was complete. The separation of a crystalline solid from the 
alcoholic solution began immediately on cooling, but the crystals formed 
slowly and the process was complete only after several days. The crys¬ 
talline precipitate was filtered and washed aj^^was found to consist 
of an almost pure substance. After recrystsmPg several times from 
ether, and then from chloroform-alcohol mixtures, this substance 
melted at 157®. The 3deld varied from 80 to 90%. The mother liquors 
slowly yielded the substances melting at 157® and 208® and all of the 
material was finally accounted for quantitatively. By modif3dng the 
experiment, and by adding a small quantity of alcohol to the dry ethereal 
solution obtained by condensing dibenzoylstilbej^ and phenylmagnesium 
bromine, and then saturating the mixture witn dry hydrogen chloride, 
it was found possible to obtain directly yields q^firom 80 to 90% of the 
substance melting at 157®. 

Thus it was found possible in the condensation of dibenzoylstilbene and 
phenylmagnesium bromide, so to modify the procedure as to obtain an 
average yield of 80% of either of the two pr^ucts of this reaction. A 
study of the transformations of these two substances showed that they 
were very closely related. 

y-Benzayit0tra^umy}propmol, C«HiCO.C(CeHft) « C(C«Hg)COH(C#Hj)». 
—This substance, ihelting at 208®, was one of the products resulting from 
the reaction between dibenzoylstilbene and phenylmagnesium bromide. 
The substance separated from the ethereal solution in almost pure conii- 
ticm. It was purified by several rapid recrystallizations fmm 
acetic acid 
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OiWf$ f. ftfid 0 .tt 47 f. ^ subs, gave 0.5443 and 03737 S> COs and 0.0536 and 
ojQ0$ ^ HtO. 

Q»XC. for CnHt^Oa. C, 87.5s; 5-58, found: 87.51 and 87 32, 5 55 and 5 54 

Y’^B^nzoyltetraphenylpropenol is difficultly soluble in ether, almost 
inaoluble in alcohol, soluble in hot acetic add and difficultly soluble in 

acetic add', soluble in acetone and very soluble in chloroform. When 
left in contact with alcohol for a long time it slowly dissolves. In solu¬ 
tion in acetic add and acetic anhydride it is slowly changed into a sub¬ 
stance having the same empirical formula and melting at 157^. When 
crystallized from acetone or from chloroform-alcohol mixtures it slowly 
took up water and passed over into a hydrate. This process was slow 
and was complete only after a great number of recrystallizations from 
these solvents. It was followed by repeated analyses of the substance 
during the process of recrystallization. It was found tbat the percentage 
of carbon in the substance decreased until a limit was reached, corre¬ 
sponding to the addition of one molecule of water to one molecule of sub¬ 
stance. At intermediate stages mixtures of the hydrate and of the anhy¬ 
drous substance crystallized out together. 

0.1769 and 0.1825 g subs gave 05491 and 05661 g CO 3 , and 00950 and 00984 
g. H ,0 

Calc for Ca^HafcOj H4O C, 84 3, H, 5 8, found 84 6, 84 5 and 6 o, 5 9 
The hydrate crystallized from acetone in very large transparent plates 
or prisms that melted at 203-206®. Its solubility and appearance was 
the same as that of the anhydrous form. It was, however, very imstable 
aijid lost water at ordinary temperatmes, the clear transparent crystal 
becoming opaque and coated witli a white powder. When heated at 
130® it rapidly lost in weight, but the loss in weight never corresponded 
to the loss of one molecule of water. In the hope of obtaining quantita¬ 
tive results showing the loss of one molecule of water the hydrate was 
dissolved in acetic anhydride. The substance separated from this solvent 
on cooling and was recrystallized once from the same solvent and analyzed, 
o 1462 g subs gave 04658 g. COx and 00708 g. H^O 
Calc for C84H«03 C, 87 55, H, 5 58, found 86 88 and 5 38 ^ 

It was observed that the melting point of the product crystallizing 
ftom acetic anhydride had been lowered to 190-192®. This wass inter- 
pieted as due to the formation of a small quantity of the melting 
isomer; and such was probably the case, since, after several 

tunes with small quantities of anhydrous ether and recr^H^mg from 
glacial acetic acid, the melting point of the product was to 204-- 

206® and the percentage of carbon and hydrogen remained undianged. 

Tbt molecular weight of the anhy4rop form of y-benzoyltetrapnenyl- 
luopenol was determined by the fr uy ig-poiat method. Solvent ben* 
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m^KOag «t 157*. ym lormed together with He geoUMrlxical Isome^ ttten 
tfbciuoyletltbetie icacted with pfaenyhaegnerium hrondde. It dkf In 
pe^ond by etarting with the pore substance meltiiig' at aoS” and dio- 
solviag it in alcobd that has been satnrated with hydrogen chloride gaa.< 
The sobstance was purified by crystallization, first from ether and fihcti 
Iran acetone. 

«iid 0.159S g. tubs, gave 0.6490 and 0.5134 g. COs and 0.1086 and o.oS6t 

g.HiO. 

Caks. for CmH|iO«: C, 87.55; H. 5 58; found: 87.5, 8? 4 and 5.9* 5 * 9 . 

Bitoleetdar-wdglit determination by the freezing-point method. Solvent benzenes 
K M 5000. 

Cale. for CigHiiO#! M, 466: found: 447, 448, 440. 

Hdleeidaf-vreigiit determination by the boiling-point method. Solvent benzemi^ 
1C ^ 3160. 

Cale. for CigHnOr: M, 466; found: 378,433^ 433. 

The substanoe melting at 157° was readily soluble in ether, acetic add, 
hot alcohol and acetone. It easily separated from the isomeiic form 
mdting at 208° by extraction with ether, and then recrystallized from 
acetone or from ddoroform-alcohol mixtures. It separated from acetone 
in the form 6 f large plates or prisms, resembling very dosely the crystal- 
line fonn of its geometrical isomer. 

When boiled with acetic anhydride the substanoe melting at 157^ was 
slowly changed into the high mdting form. Eleven grams of substance 
yhm boiled with acetic anhydride in a flask connected with a retiun cofio 
denser for 24 hours. After evaporating off most of the anhydride a mix¬ 
ture wws obtained from which 0.35 g. of pure 203-206^ was finally sep¬ 
arated. 

RgdiHCiion of y^BenzoylieiraphenylpropenoL —^The substances mdting 
at 208^ and 157^ were attacked by reducing agents. With stamons 
chloride and hydrochloric add, and with hydrogen iodide and red phce- 
'^phonis, each gave a reduction product mdting at 185®. 

PmtaphenyUmtenyl Oxide, (CeHs)jCC(CiH») C(CfH*)CHC6Hi,—In 

1- 0 -» 

general, ^the ^Mune method of procedure was followed in the reduction of 
7-beiizo3^^{rfienylpropenol; but the high melting form was much 
less reac|m||j|jp km mdting form, and the time required for ai^ 
given reac^Vlras therefore greater. In redudng with stannous chloddei 
the substarm was dissolved in alcohol or in a mixture of cblordlogm 
and akoholr the calculated quantities of stannous diloride and hydro* 
chloric add added, and the mixture heated on a water bath for several days. 
When the mdting form was Stsed, it was necessary to heat the nabo 
tare for ten days or moredn order to insure a complete reaction. Thtriiig 



tte bi)Atfaig»fir«^ quaiititks isi ii^rdvodiloric acid were added atlatervals. 
M tite dose cxf^ the leacttcm the mixtmt was poured into water and the 
ott en tf ae t c d wi^ ether. >On evaporation of the ethet) a substance trys- 
taSixed out whkh, after several recrystallizations from alcohol, mdted 
at 185^. The reaction was never quantitative, 5 g. of substance yielding 
0,5 g. of this reduction product; and^ in the case of both the high and tht 
low melting forms, the greater part of the anginal substance used for the 
reaction was recovered unchanged. In reducmg with hydrogen iodide 
the usual procedure was followed. The substance was heated with hydro* 
gen iodide and red phosphorus in a sealed tube at 160^ for 24 hrs., and at 
the end of that time the contents of the tube were extracted with ether, 
and the ether washed and dried. On evaporation of the ether, a substance 
crystallized out, and, after reoystallization from alcohol, melted sharply 
at 185^. Two specimens of thh reduction product prepared respectivdy, 
from the high melting and the low melting forms of 7-benzoyltetraphenyl- 
propenol were analyzed after their identity had been established. 

0.1631 g. subs, (from ao8*) gave 0.5395 S- COi and 0.0844 g. H| 0 . 

0.1503 g. subs, (from 157°) gave 0.4962 g. COt and 0.0788 g. HsO. 

Calc, for CmHuO: C, 90.6; H, 5.7; found* 90.2, 90.0 and 5.7, 5.8. 

The molecular weight was determined (a) by the boiling-point method. Solvent 
ddoroform, K » 3590 

Calc, for CmHmO: M, 450; found: 534, 506, 491, 480, 493. 494 - 

(6) By the freezing-point method, sdivent benzene, K 4900. 

Calc, for Ct4HfeO: M, 450; found: 50a, 430, 421. 

Pentabutenyl oxide is difficultly sduble in cold alcohol and ether and 
readily sduhk in diloroform and in hot.alcohol. It crystallizes from 
hot alcohol in the form of large plates that grow in characteristic roset* 
like groups. The substance reacts with phenylmagnesfum bromide to 
give a crystalline addition product. 

HfxaphenyWuienyl Etksr [(CfHi),CC(C«H,) « C(C«H5)CH(C«H*)]0, 
was prepared by adding pentaphenylbutenyl oxide, in the form of a fine 
powder, to an ethereal solution phenylmagnesium broxifide. There 
wax no apparent reaction in the cdd, \mt solution took place quidkly after 
the mixture had beea^M^mad for a moment on the water bath. The 
magnesium addition piiifl u dh was decomposed at once by shakit^ with 
ice and hydrochloric add. The separation of a white crystalline s^d 
took place immediately. It was ffitered and crystallized several times 
from diloiol6rm*aloQhol mixtures from which it separated in form 
of large transparent plates or prisms melting at 232^. 

0.1389 ahd 0.1063 g. subs, gave 0.4719 and 0.3603 g. COs and 0.0737 and 00566 

Calc, for CmHmO: C, 924; H, 5.9; found: 92.6, 9^4 and 5«9t 5 - 9 * 

Oxidaiium 0/ ^-B«w$oylUtT<^phenylpropm)lf-^^ substances formed by 
thp actipn of pbenylmagnesima bi^anide opd dibei;iasoylstilbene gave 
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eantlKxl of imxsediire in the case of the scdMdanoe nidting at 157° was ta 
dissolve die sufaetanoe in aoetac acid and to add to its hot solution a sdn* 
tion of dttXMttic oikle in the same solvent. The reagent was added rapi^ 
witlb constant 8haldng» until a permanent brown color remained for a 
moment or turo. The solution was then poured hmaediately upon ks» 
when a solid precipitate usually separated. This was filtered and the 
fihrhte was repeatedly extracted wi^ ether. The ethereal solution waa 
extracted several times with a solution of sodium carbonate to retnove 
adds* wadied» and dried over cakium chloride. The aqueous sdhitlian 
Qcmtainisg sodium carbonate gave a heavy white precipitate when UCtdi* 
fied with hytIrochloHc acid, and the precipitate, after several crystallian* 
tions» was identified as benzoic add. The etho^ solution, on evapeiM 
ration, 3rielded a mixture of three substances, two of which were identified 
as benzil and befizc^henone, while the third was found to be a new sub¬ 
stance. The predpitate which separated when the oxidizing mhriure 
friu poured upon ice, consisted almost entirely of this third substance^ 
and it was most easily isolated at this point. The quantities of this sub¬ 
stance obtained in successive experiments varied greatly-'^-io g. portions 
of the substance melting at 157® yielding from a feifr tenths of a gram to 
as m uch as 3 g. We Were not aide to determine the conditions most 
favorable for the formatkm of this substance, but the rapidity with iriddi 
the OQcklatton was carried throt^h seemed to be a determining ffKsjbar. 
The substance, after several crystallizations from alcohol, melted sbafidy 
l43^ 

In the Case of the high melting form of y-benzoyltetraphenylpropdaoi, 
the method of procedure was the same except ihMt the chr^c oxide 
was seduced so slowiy that it was izin)osaible ti> follow the course of tbe 
s eat ti o o by the change in color. Even after boiHng with chromic oxide 
for fifteen ndnotes, the greater part of the origtoal substance was recov- 
teed undianged. The unchang^ portion of the substance meltinf, at 
soB^ was, because of its insolubility m xaost solvents, readily sepasated 
fcma the oxidatioa products. These were foiifid, as in the case of the iidh 
stance aidtitig at 157^, to consist of benxolc add, benzil, bensophenmm 
and a third,^tral sufas^pe melting at r43^ This last substance Was 
isotated^on^in my sth^ quantities from the oxidation products of the 
hi|d^ melting isomer, and was found only when oxidation was incmnptete 
pud where part the original substance was recovered unchanged. The 
ooddsdidn of the Hbttid* ipeltmg at mis complete sdter bdiing the 
dAstaads Mr several bouts with chtwttdc mdde in dfintloa in acetkf add^ 
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but Urn aoiy peoduebs of ocddatkNi tn this case were bensoic add, benzil 
andliapiepiiai^e^ 

As shown in the inttoducdon, thejiroduct (m. p, 143^) obtaioed by 
oxidizing both the hi^ and low melthog forms of y-benzoyltetraphenyl- 
pnopenol has the formula refx^sented by 

(C<Hs)COHC(C g 5)COHC^^ 

It was purified by several crystallizations from hot alcohol, from which 
it separated in well-defined plates having the characteristic habit of grow¬ 
ing in roset-like groups. 

0.1620 and 0.1088 g. subs, gave 0.4875 and 0.3264 g. CO9 and 0.0763 and 0.0468 
g. HiO. 

Calc, for CsTHaaOs: C, 82.2; H, 5.5; found: 81.9, 81.8 and 5.2, 5.2. 

The molecular weight was determined (a) by the boiling-poisit method, solvent 
chloroform, K « 3590. 

Calc, for CsrHsiOi: M, 394; found: 369, 372, 365, 365, 362, 366, 

(h) by the freezing-point method, solvent benzene, K *> 4900. 

Calc, for CstHsiOi: M, 394; found: 334, 326, 363, 362, 366, 365 

The substance is quite soluble in all organic solvents. It dissolved in 
concentrated nitric add and concentrated sulfuric adds to give a brilliant 
red solution. Oxidized in acetic add with chromic oxide, it gave benzo- 
phenone and benzoic add. 

The substance was not acted upon by metallic sodium and alcohol, 
but when dissolved in acetic add it was slowly acted upon by zinc and 
hydrochloric add. The product of the reaction was a substance melting 
at 135^. The same reduction product was obtained when the substance 
in solution in alcohol was reduced by the action of stannous chloride and 
hydrochloric add. The method of procedure in this case was to dissolve 
the substance in alcohol, add the calculated stannous chloride and hy'dro- 
chloric add, and heat on the water bath for 6 hrs. A crystalline product 
separated on cooling and this was filtered. The addition of water to the 
filtrate caused more of this substance to crystallize and this was again 
filtered. The filtrate had a strong odor of benzaldehyde. The reduc-^ 
tioh product, separating in this way, was found to be almost pure, and 
after one or two crystallizations from alcohol melted sharply at 135*. 
The analysis and molecular-weisfit determinations of this subs^ce showed 
tl^ it ccxrresponded to the formula Cf^uO; and it was identified as 
tn^henylvinyl alcohol by comparison with a spedmen of thAt siAfstance 
prepared by heating trichloroacetyl chlckride with beni:ene ih%e presence 
of aluminium chloride. 

lit. HOLTOU COLUIOS LABOSATOSt. 

Bbtm IIawb Coujkmi Laboiavobt. 
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AfiOM(M-lllTmOH»<CBSSOL AMD BOMB OF ITS DESTTA^ ' 

' ' ' ' ' tivss. 

' Bt li. CAab. Ra»om» jam (kjmm LOAimut. 

lUedFSd iiar U. t91i. * 

la 18S9 Claus aad Hlrscdi^ studied the behavior of m-oresol toward bro¬ 
mine and other reagents. Among the derivatives reported was a dibromo 
rOiijApouod obtajaipd by brominatiag 6-nitro-m-cresQl,* which they named 

and tp which they assigned the structure# 


OH 



The analysis reported for bromine agreed with the formula given, but, 
beyond tbis, m> details as to the method of preparation, properties, direct 
pr^ of structure of this compound or any of its derivatives are recorded. 
The melting point was given as 93^.* 

In a study of chloroimidoquinones^ one of the authors, working with 
had occasion to nitrate 2,4,6-tribromo>m-cre9ol* by a modifica- 
tipp ojlf ij&incke’s* method, and found that the reaction gave a pair of mono- 
shxodlbfomo-^ that melted at 87® and 134®, respectively. These 
Opinponnds were identified by the preparation and study of several of 
t;heir derivatives, and their structures were decisively proved. The struc¬ 
ture of the compound melting at 87^ was established by preparing it from 
ai(4,6-tribrQnio-m-cresol, in which the positions of the bromine atoms are 
Icnown, and by determining the relative positions of the hydroxyl and nitro 
groups in the substance itself. Through the preparation and reduction^ 
of the nitrocarbonate, and the subsequent rearrangement of this reduction 
product to tibe corresponding urethane, these positions were found to be 
adjacent (ortho). Additional evidence tending to support the view that 
tl)ese groups are adjacent is found in the fact, recently observed, that the 
am., fa las. 6* (1889) 

* 4m, Chm . { tAekut ), $»» 217 (1883), and 2^9, 210 (1890). 

* It win be thoim below that a diburomonHrocreMl, probably identical with Claus 
as4 Hhsch^a product, is formed under the same conditions and along with the memo- 
\M 46 eompound hieiitiotied in the title of this paper; though the most cerefiApurifica* 
tion pwible failed to raise the mdUng point above 87 ^ The dibromo compound 
hflia obtained was found to be idfcttscal with a substance {Am Chm, 46# ^7 
(1911)) the structure of whi^«^was shown by one of us to be 2,4Knfaixiino*6-nititHii- 
CMNKd. 

^ 4 ia. Chm J., 469417 (rpn) 

* Btdf. m. chm., 46,275 (1886). 

* y. prakt. Chm., [2] 61, 56 (1900). 

1 4 m, Chm 7 , 23,14 (1900). 
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ainlne tstoUkteA by the mduction of the nitro compoimd mxy, imder smt* 
abk jmcautioiis, react with nitrous add to give a diazoxide.^ Taken to- 
gather^ these facts show the expound to be'2,4*dibro]nQ-6^nitro-«n-cresol, 
with the structure suggested by Claus and Hirsch* for their product. 

While the above-mentioned work on chloroimidoquinones was being 
dene, an attempt was made to repeat Claus and Hirsch’s experim^t’ with 
tihi hope of proving the identity of the compound melting at 87^ with that 
mported to melt at 93®. It was noted that two products were formed 
bik lack of time prevented further investigation then. It has now been 
found that, when 6-nitro-m-cresol is brominated in glacial acetic add so¬ 
lution, starting the reaction at the room temperature, a monobromo product 
is formed to the extent of about 60% of that theoretically possible. After 
removal of this substance, which crystallizes rapidly from the reaction 
mixture after all bromine has been added, pouring the filtrate into water 
gives an additional product, the 2,4-dibromo-6-nitro-m-cresol, m. p. 87®, 
mentioned above. In this paper we have reported the results of our in¬ 
vestigation of the monobromo compound, including some of its derivatives 
and the determination of its structure. 

In order to determine the position of bromine in this compound, the 
purified product was subjected to the further action of bromine. A 
substance was obtained which, after crystallization from alcohol, melted 
at 87®. A mixture of this and 2,4-dibromo-6-nitro-m-cresol melted at 
the same temperature, which indicated that the products were identical, 
and that the monobromo compotmd must have formula (I) or (II) as given 
below; 



The proof that in this compound bromine occupies position (II) or (IV) 
Was further confirmed as follows: The monobromo compound, melting 
at 126®, was nitrated at a temperature (30^35®) slightly above that of the 
room, and gave a monobromodinitro compound, melting at 77®, which 
was dmracterized by the study of several of its derivatives (see experi¬ 
mental part). When the last named substance was nitrated at a higher 

' Mddola, Woohsott and Wray (J. Chem. 69, 1353 (i8$6)) state that the 
fonnation of a dlaao.<utidc (or qutnonediazide, Wolfi, Ann. Chem. {lAehig), 312, zad 
(1900)) is proof of the ortho r^tionships of the nitro end hydroxyl groups. The 
literature, however, mentions cases where compounds having apparently ^ duur- 
acteristics of diazo-oxides have been prepared from ^aminophenols. 

* Lee. cU, 

* They give no details as to methods. 
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toudUne •oMm fCfiMedli aad im» oIk 
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In wkt id ftortter hudght M to whlj^ of the two powtioiis wms ac^ 
citpiad by teOiiiitie» it wos ptoposed to stti^ the ethyl ether of the ootii- 
powiid in questbn. In thek work on the deriyatives of o- end p* 
ateo^fiHafeioi, Staedd aad Kdb^ foimd that d^trowMmd waa easily 
Qonvetted into its ethyl ether* aad that when the latter was nitrated the 
seoond nkto gtoup took a position paim to theethoxy group. The rdative 
fNwitions of theie groups were determined by showing that the dinkso 
ether mentioiiied above is identical with that one obtained in a similar way 
from 4rnkro*«fi-cre8ol. These expermients were repeated by us, and 
Staedel and Kolb^s oondusions confirmed, with a view to maldng use of 
them in determioing the position of Inxmiine in our compound. The re* 
actions may be indicated as fdlows: 

OH OCtHi OCsHs 0C|H« OH 

NOi NOa NO, 

(I) (11) (III) (IV) (V) 

The behavior of our m(mobromo*6*mtro*m-cresd, as has been indicated 
above, showed that bromine was in position 11 or IV. If ih position 2, the 
ethyl ether of the monobrx>modiziitro-m*cre8ol described on page 1506 should 
be identical with the product obtained by bromination of 4,6-<linitro-in- 
cresyl ether, formula (III) above. This ether was prepared and attempts 
were made to brominate it, but thus far all have failed. If the bromine in 
our product had been in position IV, then the ether described on page 1503, 
if it reacts with ammonia when heated in a sealed tube with the latter,^ 
diottld give the nitro bromotoluidin (NHs:CH3:Br;NOi i:3:4:6) 
described by Nevile and Winther.^ As will be shown below, the ether 
in question did not react with ammonia. 

Illie proof that the bromine atom in our product occupies position IV 
Was fittally brcmglht in another way. When the compound was chknixiated 
in the presence of iron as a carrier, one chlorine atom entered and this, 
as wifi be shown below, toc^ position II. This mon<K:hkix>moiKteomo«6* 
nitlt>*iu-cresol Was next reduced to the corresponding amine, and the lat^ 
ter treated with nitrous acid for the purpose of converting it into a diaa^ 
onium salt which^ it was hof^ could be deemuposed by cuprous chloride, 
thus icpladng the qpiino group by chlofiae. As will be stated in detail 
in the experimental part, treatment of the amine with nitrous acid gave a 

> Dudos, A$m Ckem, (Uehig), lopi 141 (1839}. 

* Ann, Ckem (Liebig), 259, 310 (1^) 

* Staedd and Ortli, Amn Chem (Liebig), 210 (1890). 

* Ber. 4 , chem, Cec,, 13, 973 (1880). 
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rwirlfe iM^tkli vratt fimlly made to undergo, but with aome difficulty, 
illb Sandtneyer reaction. In this way there was obtained a monobromo- 
diDlilom derivative, the strueture of which turned out to be 2,6<<lichIoro- 
44 Md|iio^^cresol. Oxidation of this product by means of the usual di« 
c to tHi a ate mixture gave a quincme that contained no bromine and which 
was Ibtnid, both by analysis for hak>gen and by comparison of its melting 
poilit^ With !2,6>dichlorotohiquinone, to be identical with the latter. Taken 
tbgelffier these reactions show that in the monobromonitro*m^cresol under 
investigation the bromine is in position IV, that is, para to hydroxyl. The 
steps showing the proof of the structure may be briefly summarized as fol¬ 
lows: 





The starting point in this work was w-cresol, which was obtained by 
fractionating a pure commercial product. Fifty grams of the liquid, 
b<!iiliBg at 199-200® (uncor.), were nitrated in accordance with the method 
of Staedel and Orth,* and the isomeric nitro compounds that resulted were 
septtrated by distillation with steam. The 0- con^x>und, 6*nitro-tn- 
cresd, which is volatile under these conditions, was found to melt at 56®, 
as reported in the literature, and was used without further ptuiflcation 
in the experiments described bdow. 


*'The fact that the product obtained here melted at the same temperature as 
2,6-4lchlarcytohiquinone, and failed to depress the melting point of the latter, was not, 
aloiw* accepted as sufficient proof of the identity of the two products. The additional 
precaution of analyzing the compound in question was taken because we have founds 
that in certain of the toluquinones chlorine may replace bromine without a change of 
melting point, and that the two products may be melted together without such a de¬ 
pression as would usually be regarded as showing that the products are different. Thus, 
AmSattxae of 2,6-dibromotoluquiiione (/. prakt. Chem., [2] 39, 370 (1889); Am. Ckm. 

4 /^ 430 (tqti)), m. p. 117”, and 2-Ghkiro-6-bromo-3>methylquuioiie (This JovaMAL, 
3^1 679 (1914)), m. p. ll9^ shows no sign of melting below tI7^ Likewise, a mixture 
of ,^-cfalorotoluquinone {Ber., ao, 3286 (1887)), m. p. X05*, and p-bromotoluquinone 
27, 1931 (1894)), m. p. 106®, ihdts at 103-104®; while a mixtttfc of the corre- 
spaMliiig hydroquinones, each of which melts separately at 176®, does not melt below 

174®. 

> i 4 fm. Ckrm. (Liehig), 217, 51 (1883). 
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ivrigfiitig fo.3 g. obblnod ss ^pedfied obove, wes dmolvod in 75 ee* gimil 
noo^ odd, and to this aotntion theft was giasdiially added irom a drsfipiitg 
fntiiid aadtatidn of 6*7 oc. tomiixie (encmgh to ooimrt all nitsocreiol Mo 
dibrotnb derhmtivie) in 30 C!C. of g^al aoetk acid* While the aoMm 
wad slowly added the fladc was fftquently fAwkm. The operation was 
begtni at the roohi temperatore and lasted about one hour, duxing which 
tiihe the tanperature rose slightly. Crystals began to separate about 
the time all bromine had been added, and the mixture was allowed to stand 
for six hours in a cool place in order to secure as large a yield ns possible. 
At the end of this time the oystals were collected on a filter, washed with 
a small quantity of glacial acetic acid, and dried on a day plate. Chilling 
the filtrate increased the yield to 9.5 g., which is about 61% of the pos¬ 
sible amount, if all had been converted into the monobromo product. 
In this condition the compound melted at 123^, and was very nearly pure. 
It was readily soluble in ether and alcohol, and was best purified oys- 
tallizatiou from the latter liquid, from which it separated in the form of 
yellow plates that melt at 126^. It may be purified by distillation with 
steam, though it does not pass over rapidly. It was analyzed for nitrogen 
by the Dumas combustion method, and for halogen by the Carius method. 
Both results agree with the formula for a monobromo product. 

0.1803 g. tubf. gave 0.1473 g. AgBr; 02643 g. subs, gave 149 cc N at 7493 
mm. and 24* over 50% XLOH solution. 

Calc, for CrHiQiNBr: Br 34.48; N 6.04, found: 34 76, 6.24. 

The filtrate obtained when the monobromo product described above 
was removed was allowed to stand over night to see if it would deporit 
more solid. Nothing was deposited. The clear liquid was then pcWed 
with stirring into six volumes of ice water, and the precipitate allowed to 
settle during' several hours. The yellow solid, after being collected on a 
filter and dried on a clay plate, weighed 7.2 g., less than 35% of that re¬ 
quired by the theory on the basis of the formation of dibromo'compound 
only, llie substance was purified by repeated crystallizadon from alco¬ 
hol, and was obtained in the form of yellow needles that melted sharply 
at 87®. A mixture of this product with 2,4-dibromo-6-nitro-nt-cresol, 
to* pf 87®! obtained by the nitration^ of 2,4,6-tribromo-m-cresol, melts 
at the same point as either of them separately, whidi shows that they are 
identical. This product, is, also, probably identical with that obtcdned 
by Claus and Hii^* by brominating 6-nitro-m-cresol, though they ftport 
93 ^ as the mdting pdint. 

Satis of monobromo compound described 

abcfte reacts readily with bases to form salts. Several of these were stud- 

> Am , CM. /.»481 4^7 (i 9 x 0 - 

*L0c. fit. 
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'Ciie^ainttioiiittm dalt was obtained by allowing the pulverized nitro 
^onpound to stand over night with concentrated anunonia water. The 
sakifalttty of the product in cold water is so slight that the 3rield of salt 
obtainod by filtering the above mixture was nearly quantitative. The 
•salt was purified by repeated aystallization from dilute ammonia water. 
It was*found» in fact, that the nitro compotmd could be purified most easily 
in the form of ammonium salt, which latter could afterward be decomposed 
by hydrochloric add. The salt crystallized in the form of orange colored 
needles. 

0.2810 g. subs, gave 0.2138 g. AgBr; 0.2152 g. subs, gave 20.4 cc. N at 731.5 mm. 
and 21.5 ^ over 50% KOH solution. 

Calc, for CrHiOiNaBr. Br « 32.12; N *= 11.26; found. 32.37, X059. 

The potassium salt was prepared by dissolving the nitrocompound in 
a hot aqueous solution containing slightly more than the theoretical 
amount of potassium hydroxide, and then allowing the liquid to cool to the 
room temperature. Five grams of nitro compound gave 4.05 g. of potas> 
sium salt which was increased to 5.05 g. by working up the mother liquor. 
It was purified by two crystallizations from water, and formed deep red 
needk-i^ped crystals. 

Analysis for potassium was carried out by igniting the salt with dilute sulfuric acid. 

0.2088 g. subs, gave 0.0669 g. KsSOi; calc, for C7H50iNBrK: K » 14^44; found; 
14.38. 

The sodiiun salt, prepared in the same way as the potassium compound, 
<atystallized from water in red needles. 

o.ta ^4 «. subs, gave 0.2446 g. NasSOi. Calc, for CiHiOiNBrNa: Na » 9.07; 
found: 9.13. 

The silver salt, which is but sparingly soluble in water, was prepared 
by adding a slight excess of silver nitrate solution to a solution of tke 
sodium salt that had been purified by several crystallizations, and that 
was Iree from any considerable amount of alkali. The dark red precipitate 
that formed at once was filtered of, washed with water and dried on clay 
plate. It was used in the preparation of the ethyl ether that is described 
below. 

Ethyl Ether of 4-Br(mto-6-nitrO‘nt<resoL —^Five grams of the above de-. 
scribed silver salt were dried and pulverized. This powder was mixed with 
dry ether and considerably more than the theoretically required amotmt of 
iodide. To hasten and complete the reaction, which appeared to 
very slow;ly at the room temperature, the mixture was heated for five 
hottta under a reflux condenser on the water bath. The mixture was then 
l&beeed to remove silver iodide and any unchanged silver salt of the nitro- 
eresol, and the residue extracted several times with dry ether. The ethe-* 
teal solution was then shaken with sodium carbonate solution in order to 
remove any free nitro compound, and after separation from the alkaline 



ttqiM wu «v«{mtwted *0 dtyvm by tbtbSimg off the eter. The«»aMhir 
Ddillbed eboot 3 g. TU» mu fiivified by crystahJatim iroiiDilipaiB, 
7»r8o°, frotn ufaidh it squnted in the form of {dates havmg a digiit tam 
ecdor. A aeocnd sample vras repeatedly crystallized from alo(dKii,aud gave 
nearfy ooks-kss oysfrds. Them.p.in both cases was 134°, which is very 
near dmt of the nitto compound (136°) from whidi we started. The two 
products, however, were ^own to be different both by melting them to¬ 
gether and by analysis. Hie mixture melted at 97-103 ^ 

0.9472 g. tube, gave 0.178S g. AgBr. Calc, fcxr CiHigOiNBr: Br » 30.76; lottud* 
30.7B. 

The question of the behavior of this ether toward ammonia when the 
mbttnre was heated tmder pressure was next considered. Staedel and 
Kolb^ found that the ethyl ether of 6-nitro-^-cresol reacted with ammonia 
under these conditions to replace the ethoxy by the amino groups and that 
the same reaction took place with the corresponding dinitro and trinitro 
ethers. Since their mononitro compound corresponded to our product, 
with the exception that theirs contained no bromine, it was expected that 
ours would react with ammonia, and, by replacement of the ethovy group, 
give a nitrobromotoluidin (NHi:CH*:Br:NOi « 1:314:6) of known 
stmctiire.^ A portion of our pftniuct was mixed with concentrated aqueous 
ammonia, and heated in a sealed tube for eight hours at 150^. Nothing 
but the unchanged ether was recovered from the reaction mixture. 

Hydrochloride of 4’Bromo-6-afnino-fn'‘Cresol, —This compound was ob¬ 
tained by dissolving 5 g. of the corresponding nitro compound in boiling 
alcohol, and adding to the boiling liquid a solution of stannoua^chloride 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid. When reduction was complete, one 
volume of concentrated add was added and the mixture allowed to come 
to the room temperature. The amino hydrochloride that separated wais 
removed by filtration and purified as follows: The solid was dissolved m 
a small quantity of hot water, the solution filtered through paper, and the 
filtrate i^ed with an equal volume of ^conoaatrated h3rdrochloric acid. 
Nearly odorksss needle-shaped crystals, that were free from tin com¬ 
pounds were obtained. 

0^496 g. subs, gave 0.3476 g AgHal; calc for CTH^ONClBr: halogen » 4S.41; 
fottnd: 48 51. 

4^Hfonu>-6*dimiiu>-in<resol ,—^This free base was easily prepared by mix¬ 
ing wiiix a f^ittly acid (hydrochloric) solution of the aminohydrodikiride, 
described above, a slight excess of ammonium carbonate sdutionl Thie 
aniine was prom|>tly t>redpltated. and after a few minutes it was doBWeted 
on a'fiter, was)ied several times with cold water, and dried on c&y {date. 
It was fowd to be solutik in alcohol, benzene, and less so in ligrom. It 

> Awh. Chm. a 59 > (1B90). 

13,97^ (1S80). ^ 
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wm hmA puriSsA bf cnrslAllkatioii from benzene^ from which it was 
obtaitiad in neatly color]^ crystals that melted sharply at 145^. 

’ D.i53« g. fubi. gave 0.0S08 g. Ag (electrolyt. dep.); calc, for CrHiONBr: Br •• 
39*55; iound: 39 04. 

Nitratum of 44>romo-6‘-nitro-m-cresoL —A portion of the monobromo 
product weighing 5 g. was finely powdered and then added to a mixture 
of 54 cc. nitric add (sp. gr. 1.42) and 21 cc. sulfuric add (sp. gr. 1.84)* that 
had been cooled to the room temperature. After bdng shaken for about 
^5 min. the reaction mixture was filtered through glass wool to remove un< 
dumged material, and the clear filtrate was poured into ten volumes of 
cold water. A light yellow predpitate was formed. The liquid was al¬ 
lowed to stand for half an hour, after which the solid was removed by fil¬ 
tration, washed with a little odd water, and dried on clay plate. In 
this condition the product melted at 72 “-75 ®, due to the presence of tri- 
nitro-m-cresol, probably. To show that the latter had been formed dtning 
the nitration, some of the filtrate obtained as above was extracted with 
ether, the ether removed by evaporation, and the residue dissolved in 
water and converted into potassium salt. The latter was twice crystal¬ 
lized from water and then decomposed by hydrochloric add. The free 
nitro compound was removed and crystallized from alcohol. It was 
melted with a sample of trinitro-w-cresol prepared in accordant^* with the 
method of Dudos,' without showing any depression of melting point. 
To show that the monobromomononitro compound could be easily and com¬ 
pletely converted into trinitro-w-cresol in a single operation, a portion 
was nitrated by var3dng the above method slightly. In this case the re¬ 
action mixture was warmed suffidently to bring all solid into solution, 
and when the latter was pomed into water nothing* was predpitated. 
Extraction with ether and purification as .described for the filtrate above 
gave a compound that melted sharply at 106®, and that did not depress 
the melting point of a sample known to be trinitro-m-cresol. 

In order to secure the dioitro compound in a pure form, the crude prod¬ 
uct melting at 72 ®-75 ® was converted into ammonium salt^ and this was 
repeatedly crystallized from ammonitun hydroxide solution. Orange 
colored crystals were obtained. 

0.3793 g. subs, gave 0.1803 g. Ag^r; calc* for CrHiO»NaBr: Br « 37.33; fowcul: 
2740 . 

A portion of the pure ammonium salt was dissolved in water and then 
a di^t excess of hydrochknic add added. The free nitro compound 
that sq>arated was collected on a filter, dried in the air, and crystallized 
twtee from ligroin, 70^-80®, It gave fine yellow needles that melted 
aharp^ at 77®. 

0.1387 g. subs, gave 0.0868 g. AgBr; calc, for .CrHiOiNsBr; Br « 38.88; fdoiod: 
26.70. 

^'Am. Ckem. 141 (^ 839 ). 
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tlMH has been deMtttied am lurther Mendfied by the preperatiM'^ its 
potassittiii salt. The other reason lor preparing this salt was to aecttre 
material for the preparation of the ether xnentioned below. The eak was 
easily obtained by dissolving the nitro compound in a slight exoem of hot 
potassium h3rdroxide solution, from whidi the product separated in acark^ 
plates which were further purified by a second crystallization from water. 

^ 0 .»S 49 r. iab. gave 0,1711 g. AgBr; calc, for CTH^iNiBrK: Br • 85 *$S; found: 

•S.55. 

Silvir SaU of 4'-Bf(mio~2,6'<linitro--m-cresol. —^The silver salt was prepared 
by fniring sU|^tly mme than the calculated amount of silvir nitrate 
solution with a warm dilute solutkxh of the potasrium salt described above. 
Bcarkt crystals of the silver salt formed rapidly. These were removed by 
fikmtion, wariied with a small quantity of cold water, and then dried, 
it may be noted that this salt is much more soluble in water than the silver 
salt of the mononitro compound, mentioned on a previous page. It was 
used in the preparation of the ethyl ether. 

Ethyl Ether of 4-Bromo-2,6-dinitro-in-cresoL —^This ether was prepared 
for the purpose of securing a substance having the same composition and 
containing the same groups as the expected bromine derivative of the 4, 
fi-dinitro-fn-cresyl ether (p. 1500), which we were trying to obtain at that 
time^ with the hope that a comparison of the properties of the two prod* 
acts would enable us to decide the position of the bromine atom. Though 
the failure of bromine to react with the dinitro ether prevented the com¬ 
parison, it seemed worth while to report the preparation of the ether here 
described in order to call attention to the marked difference in the rates of 
reaction when the*silver salts of 4-bromo-6-nitro-m<KTe8ol, and 4*bximiio*a,6* 
dhiitro-m-cresol, respectively, were brought in contactwithethyl iodide. The 
first named, as has been pointed out above, reacted very slowly; the sec¬ 
ond, as indicated below, reacted rapidly. Three grams ci the silver salt of 
mcmobremiodinitro>m-cresol were mixed with ao cc. of dry ether, and^hen 
slightly more than the calculated amount of ethyl io^de was added. 
Vigorous action began at once, with considerable rise of temperatuse, 
and the reaction was apparently complete in a short period (few miinites). 
Heating the mixture under a reflux cemdenser over a water bath caused 
no ftirtha* diange. The cooled mixture was filtered, the residue washed 
several times with small portions of dry ether, and the collected ffltmte 
and washings shakdn with a solution of sodium carbonate for the purpose 
of Wioving any fiee nitro compound. When the ethereal sohirion was 
pkoed In a distilling flask and the ether evaporated off, a broum, sy inqp y 
Uqoid was left This was cooled with ke, but it failed to give at^ Mild 
until ifiowed to stand for several hours in a vacuum desiccator. The 
brown idUd finally obtained was orystallseed from methyl akehol, said gave 
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UMurly cdorlcss cryMk that adted at 64 ^^5 The sabstanoe becomes 
yellow ooiortd when kq>t It was easily soluble in other organic solvents, 
but did not crystallize well from any but alcohol. 

0.3223 «• subs, gave 0.07S5 g, Ag (ctectrolyt dep); calc for C«HfOiNsBr; Br « 
26.25; found: 26.16. 

The Action oj Bromine on the Monobromo-6-nitrO'^’CresoL —portion of 
the monobromonitrocresol weighing 2 g. was dissolved in 15 cc. glacial 
acetic add, and the solution warmed slightly. To this, a solution of bro¬ 
mine in acetic add was added, and after bdng shaken for a few minutes, 
was cooled. No crystals of monobromo compound separated out. The 
liquid was poured, with stirring into six volumes of cold water, and gave 
a yellow predpitate. This was removed by filtration, dried, and,aystal- 
lized from alcohol. Long yellow needles that melted at 87 were obtained. 
When a mixture of this product and the 2,4-dibromo-6-nitro-w-cresol ob¬ 
tained by the nitration of 2,4,6-tribromo-m-cresol was melted, the melting 
point was the same as that of dther product separately, which indicates 
that they are identical. In the monobromo compound under investiga¬ 
tion, then, bromine occupied position II or IV. 

Chlorination of the Monobromo-6-nitro-m-cre$oL —^The first attempts to 
chlorinate this compound were made by passing chlorine into a gladal 
acetic add solution of the substance. The yield was poor and the prod¬ 
uct was difficult to purify. A much better result was obtained by using 
carbon tetrachloride as a solvent and dry pulverized iron as a “chlorine 
carrier.' * Ten grams of the compound were dissolved in 290 cc. carbon tetra¬ 
chloride, and about 2 g. of iron added. One molecule of chlcnine, gener¬ 
ated by dropping hydrochloric add on potassium permanganate, was led 
, into this liquid, while the flask was continually shaken. The temperature 
did not rise much above that of the room. At the end of the reaction 
the mixture was filtered through paper, and the dear filtrate reduced to a 
small volume by distilling off the carbon tetrachloride on the water bath. 
The dark colored residue was poured into a beaker and allowed to crystal¬ 
lize while the remainder of the solvent slowly evaporated. The solid 
weighed zi.2 g. and had a m. p. of 72^-75^ The compound dissolves 
readily in alcohol, and after four crystallizations from ^at advent it had 
a constant m. p. of 80°. It can be purifie4 quite easily in the form of its 
potassium salt, which separates from water in the form of crimson dimnbtc 
crystals. A second crystallization in this way gave a product that was 
diown by analyds to pure. 

0.3395 g «ubs. gave 0.3691 g. AgHsl; calc for CrlLOtKClBrlC: Hal ^ 370^$ 
ImaiA: 37*87. ^ 

The free nitro compound, burned out to be 2-cb]oro-4-brojnp-4* 
aitro^iM-craaol, was obtained Aji#^tlie pota^um salt desceibed above 
by tteatment of an aqueous the latter with hydrochloric acid. 
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nA ^yfdkm ppg dpte te wad oaHeeted os a ^har, washed with wwter> 'M# 
At '*0tust cryataHixed ftook akohol. It gave 3^ow needles that naeltedTliia 
8o®. It should be noted that a mixture of this compound and dichtoae^^ 
6*iiit«Hn-crfe3ol> m, p* 88®,^ in which the halogen atoms are probably 
in positions II and VI, does not melt below 8o®. 

6.S0S9 g subs gave 0.35S4 g. AgHal; calc for CrHsOjNClBr: Hal -• 43.31; fdimd: 

4S.ti. 

Hydrochloride of 2-Chloro~44)ro9no^6<minom*cresol,-^Tht nitro com* 
potmd under consideration was further identified by the preparation^ of 
the'corresponding anrinohydrochloride. This was done in the nunmer 
already dekx1bed« thou^ it was found necessary to use much more *i1go^ 
hot than has been required in the cases of other nitro compounds.^ This 
was due to the fact that both the nitro compound and the hydrochkeide 
are almost insoluble in the hydrochloric acid used to dissolve the stamcM 
chloride employed in the reduction. Consequently, unless enough aloo^ 
hoi is used to hold all nitro compound in solution, at the boiling point, 
even when it is diluted with an equal volume of an aqueous liquid, ieduc^ 
tion wiU not be complete, and the solid that separates when the mhctme 
cools will contain both nitro compound and aminohydrochloride. The 
very slight solubility of the hydrochloride in water made it necessary to 
mo^Ufy the method described above for purifying these compounds. 
This one was best freed from tin salt by treatment of its solution in dilute 
alcohol with concentrated hydrochloric add. The nearly colorless crys¬ 
tals that resulted were collected on a filter, pressed out on a porous pfaKte 
and dried in air 24 hours, and then in vacuOy over potassium hydroxiidie, 
for 72 hrs. before anal3rsis. 

0.2561 g- suhs. gave 0.4413 g, AgHal; calc, for CrHiONCltBr: Hal - 55 28; found: 
54.8o.» 

2 ^khro^4*l)romo^-amino-m<resoL —The free base was obtained by 
djeoomposing the hydrochloride with ammonium carbonate. After waidi* 
iug with water and dr3ring over night the base was crystallized from butt* 
aene. It gave ncariy colorless scales that melted at I45®~i46®. With 
acetic anhydride it reacts very vigorously to give a derivative that 
tallized from alcohol in the form of long, colorless, silky needles that nwlNped 
at This substance did not dissolve in solution of sodiutn hydrozade 

eiDOCpt on standing for seiwral hmtrs, and was regarded as a diacetyl com* 

1 iUlford and Baifd, UttAibHthed work. 

* Am. Ckem. 4 d|« 4 i 9 (1911). 

, * The low peftajpftfie^ofhatogenwM not regarded as indicating an iiai>uresubstfttice» 
beeauie in a desdb^ itbited case (This JoinmAL, 36, 678 (1914)) the aamfe facts 
aotad. ia ease. 4s in this, the free base (see below) obtained from the hy^ 
cUeiliik W^ The explanation of the low percentage of 

hahiifea M tmk hsMroeiilDdM is the probable loss of hydrogen dSoride by dhiodaUb# 
during ^ 
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paaoA. A portioa of the free base was dried in vacuo for 34 his., and ana- 
Ijraed. 

0.3648 g. subs, gave0572a g. AgHal, caJc for C7H70NClBr Hal » 48 82; found* 

Reaction of 2-Chloro-4-hromo-6~cmino-m<resol with Nttrous Acid ,— 
In order to secure further proof of the position of the bromine atom in 
tlie compound under consideration, it was proposed to replace |the amino 
gioup by chlorine, by means of the Sandmeyer reaction, and then try to 
osKdize the resulting cresol to the corresponding quinone. In such a case 
tile halogen para to hydroxyl would be lost, and identification of the qui¬ 
none would show whether chlorine or bromine occupied the p- position 
in the original substance. The preliminary attempts to diazotize the amine 
did not give satisfactory results. In the first place, the aminohydro- 
cfdhoinde with which we started is nearly insoluble in water, and particularly 
so in the presence of the relatively large amount of hydrochloric add neces¬ 
sary for the Sandmeyer reaction. Attempts to secure a paste by grind¬ 
ing the solid with water and add did not give a homogeneous mixture. 
It was therefore found impossible to bring the sodium nitrite solution in 
contact with this material, and secure a uniform reaction, by agitating 
the containing flask in the usual way. This difiiculty was furtW em¬ 
phasized by the fact that the product of the reaction (which wirs not a 
diazonium salt) was quite as insoluble in water as the compound with which 
we started. To overcome these unfavorable conditions, in a measure, 
the mixture of aminohydrochloride, water and hydrochloric add, after 
being rubbed into as smooth a paste as possible, was placed in a glass 
stoppered bottle; and after each addition of the sodium nitrite solution the 
bottle was removed from the cooling bath and shaken vigorously for sev¬ 
eral minutes. When, after such a mixing of tlie material, a test showed 
the presence of free nitrous add, a portion of the brown solid was removed 
by filtration, washed with water and dried. It decomposed suddenly 
when heated above 155®. After two crystallizations from alcohol it was 
obtained in the form of brown needles that behaved as stated above. 
These properties indicated a diazo-oxide, and an analysis for halogen 
supported this view. 

0.1995 g.subs. gave 0.2673 g* AgHal; calc, for CrH40NiClBr: Hal *46.65; found: 
46^70. 

Bekomor of the Diazo-oxide toward Cuprous Chloride Solution, —Por- 
tiuns of the mixture containing the diazo-oxide were transferred in the usual 
way to the amount of cuprous chlc^de solution commonljr employed in 
the Sandmeyer reaction. The )rield was poor, and the product was a mix- 
tSAe that we did not succeed in updating. Only when 2.5 to 3.0 times the 
usual quantity of cuprous chldufde solution was used, and when, kftcT 
each addition of liquid containing the diazo-oxide, the mixtqre^ contained 
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ki'a iliopperad bottfe, ms vigomiaiy shateai fcr several tmiw i to t, m»*a 
satjifaetc^ yield of fairly pure product obtained* Without these pra- 
cttttekms the diaao^de toids to float cm the surface of the liquid and 
escape action with the cuprous chloride. After mixing, the liquid was al^ 
lowed to stand for half an hour, with frequent shaking, and was then 
distilkd with steam. An oil that solidified partly in the condenser passed 
over* Cooling the receiving flask caused the entire product to solidify 
hi the form of crystals that were slightly brownish in color* These were 
ooUeeted by flltratkm, and dried. The yield W9S about 65% and the 
substance mdted at 63-04^. It was further purified by crystallication 
from hgroin (70^^80^), from which it separated in pale, fawn colored needles 
that meltjCd at 65^. It is but sparingly soluble in water, and the sohttioB 
develops no color when mixed with ferric chloride.^ It is readily soluble 
in solution of sodium hydroxide, and from this it is completely precipi¬ 
tated by carbon dioxide. It cannot be distilled at atmospheric pressura 
without decompositibn. Anal3rsi8 for halogen showed that it is a mono- 
bromodichlorocresol. 

o.ai4t f. Sttbc. gave 0.3986 g. AgHal; calc, for CtH«OCliBr: Hal » sS.90, fouxul* 
S9.17. 

Oxidation of 2,6-^Dichloro-4-bromo^<r0sdl ,—One gram of the cresol was 
dissolved in 30 cc. gladal acetic add, and the solution cooled as far as 
possible (to about 10^) without causing solid to separate. To this liquid 
th^ was gradually added, with shaking, a cold solution of sodium di- 
cbrpma t e and sulfuric add, and the mixture allowed to stand for half 
an hour. An equal volume cold water was next added and the whole 
left for an hour. The quinone that subsided was removed by filtration, 
washed well with cold water, and dried. A yield of about 65% was ob¬ 
tained. In this condition the product melted at about 90^. After crys- 
tallisation from ligroin (70-80®) it mdted at 102 ®, and a mixture of it and 
S,6-dichlorotoluquinone, obtained by oxidizing 2,4,6-trichloro-m-cresol 
in the manner described above, showed no depression. A quantity 
of the substance was mixed with water and reduced by sulfur dioxide to 
th^ (sorreiqHMiding hydroquinone. ^ This melted at 171®, and did not dc- 
iness the melting point of 2,6-dichlorotoluquinone.* These facts, however, 
were not sufficient to establish, beyond question, the identity of the two 
products; for it has been found, as stated on a previous page, that in this 
group, at least, chlorine and bromine may replace each other without 
^ ^y wi n g a change of melting point, and that the respective products may 
be mdted together without appreciable depression. Our product, thete- 
foiet analymd. 

a«S 75 S* udu. gave 0.2378 g. AgCt; ci(k. for CtH^OMCW: a « 37.14; frond: 

37.33. 

1 See Am, thmn, 4A$ 4H (x9ii). 

« Jiff., te» 931 (i8S6). 
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i« Wlien 6-iiitn>^H'<!resol is brominated in acetic acid solution, a 
nwture of 4*bromo«6>nitro-m-cresol and 2,4>dibromo<6-nitro-m^e8ol 
is formed. The difference in solubility of these two products in acetic 
add permits of almost complete 8e*paration by filtration of the reaction 
miad:ure. 4-Bromo-6-nitro-w-crcsol, which had not previously been de¬ 
scribed, has been studied and its structure established. 

a* The ortho positions of the hydroicyl and nitro groups in tbe mono- 
nitsodibromo-m-cresol (m. p. 87^) obtained by nitration of 2,4,6-tribromo- 
iM’^cresoU have been confirmed. 

3. When 4-bromo-6-nitro-m-ciesol is chlorinated in the presence of 
iron, chlmine enters position II, that is, between methyl and hydroxyl. 

4. Treatment of 2-chloro-4-bromo-6-amino-w-cresol with nitrous add 
glt*es a diazo-oxide that will react with cuprous chloride to give a trihalo- 
genated cresoL 

Chicago, Iia. 

THB ACTION OF CHLORAL, CHLORAL HYDRATE AND BROMAL 
ON CERTAIN ORGANIC COMPOUNDS IN THE PRES¬ 
ENCE OF ALUMINIUM CHLORIDE. 

By G B. FRANKfosTH* AMO W. EunancYSKY. 
lUceivcd MAy IS. 1914. 

Part I. 

The following pages are devoted to a new phase of the Flriedel-Crafts 
reaction. This unique historical reaction* represents one of a series of 
chemical changes commonly classed under catalysis. Catalysis tnay be 
best defined as a chemical change, either analytic or synthetic, brought 
about by the influence of a substance but without that substance entering 
permanently into the reaction; or, as stated by Ostwald, an increase in 
the reaction velodty beyond the normal by some substance which does 
not enter the reaction. 

As is well known, many of the true organic condensation processes 
are brought about by one of two common reactions, namdy, the Priedel- 
Crafts and the Baeyer reaction, the one acknowledged as puidy catal3rtie, 
ehminating hydrochloric add—^the other, perhaps dehydrolytic, elimina' 
ting water. It will be shown in this paper that althou^ these two re¬ 
actions have been regarded as separate and distinct in their behavior 
ewer since they were discovered by the men whose natnes they bear, they 
do, in many cases, act alike; for aluminium chloride not only plays the 
part of a catal3rst in breaking off hydrochloric add, but it also acts as a 
substitute for sulfuric add, reatoving water from the reacting components. 
^ J. praiU. Ckern,, [2] 6x, 561'(1900); Am, Chml J., 46, 426 (19x1)* 

* Compi, rend,, 84, 1392 (1877): Ann, ckm, phys„ [6] 449 (x8^). 



It be of 8pme historic lotemtt to ?M?te that Playfair vm dohbtMis 
the first to show the catalytic properties of al iimi a him . He foiitid that 
if a piece of caUco dyed in ixktigo be dipped in nitric add, no cbai^^ 
place; bnt if the nitric add contains a mere trace of an al ii m intt itt i 
salt, the blue color is immediately destroyed. 

It was found by PViedel and Crafts that, when small quantities of an¬ 
hydrous aluminium diloride were added to amyl chloride, a vigorous re- 
aetkm took place, liberating hydrodiloric add, at the same time forming 
hydrocarbons whidi did not absorb bromine. The reaction seemed 
deep seated, but one of the compounds formed was a hydrocarbon of the 
general formula, thus indicating that a different hydrocarbon 

of the same group had been tomed. Finally, when the above reaction 
was made to take place in the presence of a hydrocarbon, a compound 
consisting of the hydrocarbon and the amyl radical was formed. By sub¬ 
stituting other halides, as methyl or ethyl chlorides, homologous com¬ 
pounds were formed. No definite explanation was at first given. The 
reaction was so unusual that the discoverers seem to have been content to 
accept the reaction as fact and wait for more data before attempting an 
explanation. 

In addition to the work of the authors themselves, Gustavson^ did 
much toward an explanation of the reaction. He showed that organic 
aluminium compounds of unstable nature are formed and that these com¬ 
pounds readily break down, liberating the condensed hydrocarbon with 
the refonnation of aluminium chloride. 

Since Friedel and Crafts’ first experiments with aluminium chloride, 
chemists have used it in many different ways for bringing about different 
chemical changes. Thus, Scholl and Seer^ showed that anhydrous alu^ 
mniHitn , chloride in many cases actually breaks off hydrogen instead of 
h3rdrodiloric acid, as may be shown by the following equation: 

CjHm + AljCle « CjHjo + Hh AltCh 

They did not attempt to explain this reaction, but, from organic aluminium 
compounds which we have had in hand, it seems quite probable that the 
first substan9e formed is an aluminium compound as indicated by the 
f<dlawing equation: 

coin + AUCU - CjHaAlsCU + HCl 

Then the hydrogen ion of the acid tneaks the ahinunium alkyl down, 
fibkttting the hydrogeii and reforming aluminium chloride according to 
tilt fdHowiUg equation: 

Citt'uAlsCli + HCl * C(Hio + AlsCh + H* 

» BuU . soc . chm ,. 4a, ias (1884); Ber .. 13,157 (1880). 

« MtmtUsh., 33, I (191s). 
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\m wmtly timt wahydroas Biutakikim <^lorkie possesses 
the power of traa8{>ortmg chlorine to organic compounds. In a very few 
cases, we have suspected it of having similar ^H-operties, although the evi¬ 
dence at hand is not entirely condusive. 

Another reaction which is more or less closely related to those described 
below, is the synthesis of anthraquinone from phthalic anhydride and 
benaene, by means of aluminium chloride and sulfuric add. At first 
glance the chloride might be regarded as a dehydrating agent. A care¬ 
ful examination will show, however, that the reaction brought about by 
aluminium chloride is not condensation at all but an addition reaction, 
dehydration being brought about by means of concentrated sulfuric arid, 
as may be shown by the following equation: 



-1- CtHt -f- AUCls 


C«H4<; + A1,CU 

^COOH 


The final reaction in which a molecule of water was removed was brought 
about by means of sulfuric acid: 




» CiH^ + H,0 + H,S04 

cooH ^ccr 


Experimental Part. 

The first experiments in which it was observed that aluminium chloride 
had dehydrating properties were made by one of us and Poppe* with 
pinene, chloral and aluminium chloride. These substances, when brought 
together at the ordinary room temperature undergo an extremely com¬ 
plex reaction, forming, as one of the condensation reactions, substances 
which do not contain oxygen. It was naturally inferred that in this 
part of the reaction, pinene and chloral must have combined through the 
elimination of water. Just how the reaction takes place has not yet 
been determined with absolute certainty. The natural inference is, 
however, that aluminium chloride in some part of the reaction plays the 
part of a dehydrating reagent. Following out the assumption that water 
is eliminated from pinene and chloral by aluminium chloride, the various 
groups of organic compounds were substituted for pinene. In each case- 
theo^ became fact, for in each case the chloride act^ as a plain ddiydra- 
ting reagent. 

Our first experiments with aniaol and phenetrii, chloral and aluminium 
cUoride showed, as was suspected in our woik on the terpenes, that the 
latter acts exactly Wat concentrated sulfuric add in removing a molecule 
of water and forming a trihalogen condoisation product. Some of this 
' Ann ^, SSS» 196 (1684)* 

*t^QQtribttiioii to Qiir knowledge of the Tcrpeaet; Frankforter and Poppe, Read 
before International Congress of Applied Chemistry, New York, tpis. 
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w&Am ^ campmmdB (lad^bMi pra^fou^ pstepMied by thi BaeBner ott^Mii- 
fittfe acid reaction^ Nona, honpevier, had been prepared by meaits tqf 
$kmmum dadoiide^ In fact, a number of these ether derivatives mett 
prepared for the first time by the ahuninium chloride method and reported 
by us at the Eighth International Congress of Applied Chemistry at New 
Yorki 19x2. 

Experimental work soon showed that this peculiar action of aluminitun* 
chloride is by no means confined to the phenol ethers. On the contrary 
it appeared to be almost as universal in its application as a dehydrating 
reagent as sulfuric add. We have used it in preparing condensation prod¬ 
ucts of the aliphatiC) the benzene, the naphthalene and the anthracene 
series, not only with chloral but also with chloral hydrate and bromal. 

General Method oj Preparation .—In the preparation of the compounds 
which appear in this paper, the reactions were practically all brought about 
in the same manner. The two reacting components were first mixed 
and after cooling to zero or below, alufninium chloride was added in sinall 
portions and the whole allowed to stand for 24 to 72 hrs. in a freezing mix¬ 
ture, In each case the reaction seemed to have been completed within 
the above mentioned time limits. After the reaction had been completed, 
the whole mass was washed with water and distilled with steam in order 
to remove the unchanged reacting components. The condensation 
product was, in most Cases, removed by extracting with ether from which 
it usually crystallized. Those substances which refused to crystallize 
from ether were invariably found to crystallize from chloroform or alco¬ 
hol* In a very few cases the substance could only be obtained in a sesni- 
ciystalhne form, in which case the constant melting point was regarded as 
sufficient evidence that the substance was pure enough for analysis. In 
a few cases the substance had to be distilled in vacuo before it would 
crystallize from ether, alcohol or any other organic solvents. 

Condensation of the Aliphatic Hydrocarbons^ Chloral and Aluminium 
Cfctoride.'—Pentane and ddoral react vigorously when brought together 
in the presence of aluminium chloride. So extremely violent is the tr¬ 
action that, even at a freezing temperature it is complex, giving as re¬ 
sult several substances, none of which has been obtained quite purr enoU^ 
for analysis. It is evident, however, that the condensation traorion 
takes place eliminating a molecule of water. This and other experimsitts 
widx the aliphatic compounds are under investigation. \ 

Ctmdomtoum of the Aromatic Hydrocarbons, Chloral and Ahummkm 
CiMariWr.“*-It was found that the aromatic hydrocarbons, vdien treated 
with chloral in the presence of alunxinittm chloride, fornwd the aisle 
condensa t ion products obtained by other condensation reagents. Thus, 
benzene, toluene ind^zylene gave their own characteristic condensation 
ccsnpounds according to the common equation: 
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*RH + OCH — COs + AkCk^RiCH — CCU + Hrf) + AkCU, 
iKflieti R represents the phenyl, toluyl aiid the xylyl groups. 

It should l>e stated here that benzene, chloral and aluminium chloride 
have recently been studied, but different investigators have obtained 
entirely different results. Thus, Combes, ‘ by treating looog. of benzene 
with 200 g. of chloral and 40 g. of aluminium chloride, obtained an ex« 
tremely complex reaction. No less than four different substances were 
isolated: 

1. Diphenylchloral hydrodiloride, (C 6 H 6 )»CH~CC 1 *HC 1 (liquid with an 
aromatic odor). 

2. Diphenyldichloroethane, (CflH8)2CHCHCl2, solid, m. p. 74®. 

3. Compound of unknown composition, C22H17CI, solid, m. p. 83®. 

4. Tetraphenylethane, (C6H5)2CH-CH(C«H5)2. 

Biltz* obtained the following results by treating benzene and chloral 
with aluminium chloride: 

1. Tetraphenylethane, (C«H8)2CH-CH(C8Hft)f, solid, m. p. 207®. 

2. Diphenyldichloroethylene, (C6H6)2C »= CCI2, solid, m. p. 80®. 

3. Triphenylvinyl alcohol, (C6H6)2C=C(OH)C«H8, solid, m. p. 136®, and 

a substance of unknown composition with a melting point of 233 ®. 
Boeseken* very recently (since an abstract of this paper was read at the 
8th International Congress) repeated the work of Combes and Blitz. 
He explained the reaction by assuming that diphenylmethane and chloro- 
form are formed. This work was not absolutely proven, as he himself 
states. 

Of equal interest, along this line, is the work of Dienesmann,^ who, 
upon treating 1000 g. of benzene with 200 g. of chloral and 40 g. of alumina 
mm chloride in the cold, obtained a reaction which hie expressed as foi- 

C,H, + OCH-CCl, = C«H,( 0 H)CH-CC 1 , 

In other words, Dienesmann obtained the aldol reaction in which a sec¬ 
ondary alcohol is formed. It is interesting to note that this compound 
is doubtless the same which Jotsitch^ obtained by means of the Grignard 
reaction. 

Dienesmann’s reaction is of special interest because'he worked under 
conditions somewhat similar to those tmder which we have worked. 
Tlie results obtained, however, were entirely different. This is rather 
strange, because the only difference in the experimental work seems to be 
the fact that he took a large excess of benzene wbUe we took exactly two 
^ BisU ., 45, 226 <iS86). 

> 20^ 1952 (iBas). 

* Ch€m* zoza, I, 897. 

* Cmptf nnd ., Z41, 20X (190^). 

* 7 . Phy $. Chem . Soc., 34,96 (1902). 
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cool) wHle we kept tbe temperatitft dcmn to s^ro or below. In our 
ptrteents tbe aldol reactkm did not take fdaoe and the secondary alooM 
was therefore not fonned. On the coatraty, we obtained a simple ccmdensaf 
tkm reaction. t 

A glance at the Dienesmaim reaction will show that it represents what 
one would expect from either the Friedd-Crafts or of the CSrignard re%a^ 
tion. It is at least interesting to note that we have obtained quite diftaw 
ent results from those obtained by Pienesmann by simply changing the 
conditions under which the reaction takes place, namely, changing the 
proportions of the reactmg components and the temperature. From the 
important work of Dienesmann and from the experiments which follow, 
it is evident that aluminium chloride, under one set of conditions, acts as 
a simple catalyst, while under different conditions it plays the part of a 
dehydrating reagent. 

The following table will show the relationship between the Grignard, 
the Friedel-Crafts and the Baeyer reactions as compared with the one 
given in this paper. 

Qrignard 

C«H« 4 . Mg 4- It + OCH-CCh » C«H,CH(OH)CCI, 4- Mgl, 

Priidel"Crafts 

CiH. 4- OCH-CCli 4- AliCU - C4H»-CH(OH)CCU 4- AltOi 

BMycr. 

aCJH. 4- OCH-CCU 4- HtSO* - (CdI|),CH-CCl, 4- H,0 4* HiSO* 

Fnnkforter'Xritchevsky. 

2 Cdl 6 + OCH-CCl, -f AliCle - (C«H,)CH-Ca, 4* H,0 4- A1,C1, 

Bemenef Chloralhydrate and Aluminium Chloride ,—^Benzene reacts with 
ddoralhydrate in the presence of aluminium chlcxride almost as vigorouidiy 
as does pentane, so that it was also necessary to bring the reaction about 
at a low temperature. The first experiment was carried out as follows: 
50 g. of pure benzene (2 mol), 57 g. of chloralhydrate (1V4 md) watt 
coded down to zero, and with constant shaking 10 g. of aluminium chloirida 
added piecsemeal. As in the case of pentane, hydrochloric add was 
liberated and the whole changed to a light blue color. After allowing it to 
stand for 48 hrs. the whole mass was poured into water and distilled wfth 
steam. The unchanged benzene passed over with the steam. 

Icmnd that only a comparatively small quantity of benzene had been 
Upon by the diloralhydrate as most of the benzene was recovered and thp 
rehMue ap{>eared to be unchanged chloralhydrate and aluminium chkindik 
Tbe expnriment was repeated, using the same amounts of benzeiie and 
chloralhydrate but increasing the aluminium chloride to one-half mole¬ 
cule. Again a considerable quantity of the benzene remained unchanged. 
There was left in the flask, however, in addition to the chlandhycbate and 
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alrnwrimn cUodite a thick black oil ^ch did not a^^ear in tiie first ex¬ 
periment, but the amount was too small for further investigation. 

The above experiments were again repeated, using a lar;^ amount of 
aluminium chloride in order to show whether or not the quantity of chlor¬ 
ide in any way changed the reaction. The same amounts of benzene 
and chloralhydrate were taken but the aluminium chloride was increased 
to 175 g., and added piecemeal as before, to the cooled benzene. During 
the adding of the chloride, which extended over four hours, the tempera¬ 
ture was not allowed to rise above zero. Again, a large amount of hydro¬ 
chloric acid passed off and the whole mass changed, taking on a deep blue 
cdor. After all the chloride had been added the whole mass was allowed 
to stand 48 hrs. in a refrigerator. During this time more hydrochloric 
acid was liberated. Ice-water was then added and the mixture ^owed 
to stand for some time. The whole was finally distilled with steam. 
The steam distillate contained only a small amount of benzene and a 
small quantity of an oil which had a higher boiling point than benzene, 
thus indicating that the increase of aluminium chloride had increased the 
reaction. The residue in the flask, consisting of a thick, dark oil, was 
washed with water and extracted with ether. The ether solution had a 
deep greenish fluorescence. The mixture, containing both the ether and 
aqueous solutions, was washed with sodium hydroxide and finally with 
dilute hydrochloric acid. The ether solution was then separated from 
the aqueous part, dried over calcium chloride and the ether allowed to 
evaporate. The residue left, after evaporating off the ether, was a black, 
oily liquid. An examination indicated that it was a mixture of several 
substances. In order to separate them the oil wsis subjected to fractional 
distillation tn vacuo. The first part of the distillate passed over almost 
colorless at 180^ and 55 mm. pressure. It had a distinctly aromatic odor. 
It was soluble in all the common <^ganic solvents, but refused to crys¬ 
tallize from any of them. It Was carefully studied and analyzed. Both 
physical properties and analysis correspond exactly with the compound, 
C6HiCCla^HO.HQl, which Combes^ prepared. In this part of the 
reaction, therefoc^, aluminium chloride apparently played the part of a 
catalyst as indkafied by the following equation: 

* C,H, + OCfcCHO + AkCl, • C,Hr-CCliCHO.Hfcl + A 1 ,CU. 

iPractional di^tfllation was contmued when the second part distilled 
over between 220** and 245®. Most of it solidified in the condenser in 
the form of fine crystals. It was removed and reorystallized from alcohol 
and ether. After crystallization, it appeared as well-fonned, transparent 
crystals with a melting point of 63-^4®. It cwesponds exactly with di’* 
phenyltrldilorethane, whidh Bacyer* obtained by the 

< BuU., 4S, (zSSO). 

»B«r. 5, 1098 (1873). 
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add. Analysis also confiraied tbe reactkai. « 

It is evidmt from tbe results obtained that ahimiuhim chloride played 
a< double tde. In the formatkm of the above-mentioned hydrochloride, 
Hs action is not imltlce the Friedel-^Crafts catalysis. In the formation 
of the diphenyl compound, however, it acts exactly like concentrated sul¬ 
furic add. 

T^lmne, Chl&ral and Aluminium Chloride. —^It was found that chloral 
reacted with toluene in the presence of aluminium chloride, fanning a 
condensation product similar to its reaction given above with benzene. 
300 g. of toluene were treated with 300 g. of chloral and 175 g. of alumin¬ 
ium chloride under the same conditions mentioned under benzene, and 
finally distilled in vacuo. An oil passed over at 170-180under 30 mm. 
pressure with some hydrochloric add. The oil was dissolved in a mix- 
tute of alcohol and ether and allowed to stand, when well-formed, trans¬ 
parent crystals separated out. Reoystallized, it had a m. p. of 88^. 

Atialysifl gave the following C, 6x 20, H, 4.82» and Cl. 33.5. 

These analyses, with the physical properties of the substance, leave no 
doubt that it is p-ditoluyltiidiloroethane, (CHs-C6H4)sCHCCl8, prepared 
by Fischer from toluene, chloral and concentrated sulfuric add. 

p-Toluyldichloroacetal(Mtydehydrochloride .—^During the process of dis¬ 
tillation in preparing the ditoluene compound, an oil passed over in addi^ 
tion to the crystals already described. It was carefully studied and found 
to be a homolog of the Combes benzene derivative. It therefore has 
the following formula: 

CHa.CeHrCCltCHO.HCl. 

We are unable to satisfactorily explain the structural formula of this 
peculiar cdhipound, the benzene derivative of which was prepared by 
Combes,^ who represents the one which he isolated by the above genenA 
formula. We hope in the near future to carefully study the structure 
of these peculiar compounds. 

Xylene, Chloral and Aluminium Chloride .—^Following the same process 
used in the preparation of the benzene and toluene condensation products^ 
xylene was treated with chloral in the presence of aluminium chloride. 
One hundred grams of xylene, 98 g. ddojQil and 80 g. of aluminium dilori(fe 
were brought together as in prevt^ii experiments, and finally distilled 
«fi vacuo. A perfectly dear ml with^ aromatic odor distilled over between 
190 and lAfik* pressure. It readily changed over to crystals, 

Urshich, afterlMii||ystanizati finm alcchol, had a melting point of xo6^. A 
careful examination, mclm&W analyses, showed that the substance was 
identtcal with ai^^diX)% 4 frichlorM prepared by Bibs from xylene 
dtfbral and sulfttric a^. In this case, however, <mly one substance, the 
'Loc. cU. 
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play the role of the Priedel-Cralts catalytic agent. 

CytHene, Chloral and AUminium Chloride. —Cymene was also treated 
in the usual way with chloral and aluminium chloride, but was found to 
react ^juite differently from any of the other hydrocarbons, doubtless owing 
to its peculiar relationship to the terpenes. 50 g. of cyment (2 mol), 
30 8 g. of chloral and 25 g. of aluminium chloride were brought together 
under exactly the same conditions as in the other hydrocarbons, and finally 
subjected to fractional distillation under diminished pressure. 

The first distillate which passed over was a thick liquid at 220® and at 
33 mm. pressure. The product, before subjecting to distillation, was 
doubtless an organic aluminium compound, which was found to be solu¬ 
ble in both alcohol and ether but which refused to aystallize from either. 
The distillate contained no aluminium and only a trace of chloral. It 
proved to be an unsaturated compound absorbing bromine with great 
avidity. None of the derivatives formed, however, could be obtained in 
pure enough form for analysis. 

Condensation of AlcoholSi Phenols and Phenol Ethers with Chlorali 
Chloral Hydrate and Bromal by means of Aluminium Chloride. 

Akoholt Chloral and Alumtntum Chloride .—When alcohol and chloral 
are brought together the temperature rises, and as is already known, a 
liquid is formed which may easily identified as trichloroacetal. As 
we were especially interested in the chloral reactions which take place in 
the presence of aluminium chloride, the following experiment was tried; 
Seventy grams of absolute alcohol were placed m a fiask and cooled down 
to below zero by ice-water and ammonium nitrate; 100 g. of chloral and 
23 g. of aJ^uminium chloride were quickly added and vigorously shaj^eu. 
A turbid nuiss indicated that the reaction which had taken place was the 
same as that which takes place with alcohol and chloral alone. However, 
when the chloride was added under ordmary conditions, the temperature 
rose and hy^rodiloric acid was liberated. By adding 70 g. more of the 
chloride and allowing to stand for 48 hours, the reaction appeared to have 
entirdy changed. The mass tl^ treated was pomed into ice-water and 
the insoluble paf:t and extrac^^lfr^ ether. The extract was dned with 
calcium chloride, the ether off and the residue subjected to 

fractiorud distillation. A small passed oyer below the boiling point 
of ether. 1% had ^ sharp pungent odor. The second distillate was easily 
recognized as common acetaldri;i{)f^ Then some ether passed over and, 
at about 100®, chloral hydrate. After the abovj^^ substances had been re¬ 
moved, the temperature rapidly rose to 1,70-90^% when a distinctly aro¬ 
matic oil »^stille 4 over. After redistillation, it l^iled at 197®* It had 
the general physical properties of trichloroacetal. 
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We wm somaifliat mpd9ed to and tbait the trkUoroacetal lormed in 
thia» metkm did not pom^ att of the ptopertks gently escribed to it. 
Jt may be ol intemt hefe to note that an isomer of trichtoroacetal was 
obtained by liebans.^ It is not impossible that the above substance 
is the one which Liebens describes. 

Bfneyl Alcokoh Ckhr<d and Altmtfimm Chloride, —^The reaction be¬ 
tween benzyl alcohol and chloral is less energetic than between common 
alcK^ol and dikral; so much so, in fact, that the reaction may be brought 
about at the ordinary room temperature. The reaction was brought 
about as follows; 75 g. of benzyl alcohol, 50 g. of chloral and 45 of alu¬ 
minium chloride were brought together" at room temperature. The action 
began immediately. Hydrochloric add was liberated and the whole 
mass changed to a chocolate-brown color. The mass was allowed to stand 
for a4 hours and then treated with water in order to remove the unchanged 
chloral and the aluminium chloride. The residue was then distilled 
with steam. That which passed over was extracted with ether, the latter 
Removed apd the extracted substance subjected to distillation. Most of 
it passed over at 173^ and was identified as benzalddiyde. It would ap¬ 
pear, therefore, that chloral in this particular case acts as an oxidizing 
reagent, changing the benzyl alcohol to the aldehyde. 

The mass which remained in the flask was extracted with ether, the ethe¬ 
real solution washed with water, dried, and the ether removed by evapora¬ 
tion; the residue was then subjected to distillation. It distilled over at 
from 130-300®, thus indicating by the variable boiling point that the sub¬ 
stance is a mixture of two or more compounds. It is a liquid at the ordi¬ 
nary temp6ature. It proved to be organic, but it contained a large 
afnount of dblorine. It also gave the aldehyde reaction. In order to ob¬ 
tain it in a pure enough form for analysis it was again subjected to dis¬ 
tillation. Unfortunately, we were unable to obtain a substance with a 
constant boiling point. As this substance is of considerable interest 
it has been set aside for further investigation as soon as time will per^t. 

t^henol, Chloral and Aluminium Chloride. —^Forty-nine grains of phenol, 
40 g. chloral and 35 g. of aluminium thlbride were brought together under 
oonditioiis already mmtloned, and allowed to stand for two days at freez- 
bug temperature. Hydrochloric add gas was liberated in large quantitka. 
The wh<de mass was ttoi treated with Water and finally distilled with 
Steam. That which was left in the distilling flask was a reddish brown, 
waxy mass with a distinct phenol odor. The waxy snbstance was thor- 
Qitglily washed with water. The odor of phenol slowly disappeared 
and rite substance diaa^ to a semisdid. The siibstance thus purified 
» Ann., xa 4 > 114 (i«S 7 ). 
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WM qttte •oliAle bi akxdiol «id ether, from iriucfa it fffiiflod to ctys* 
tallisie. Benisene dissolved a part readily, while a part was quite insolu* 
bk« The insoluble part appeared as a fine crystalline powder^ The 
substance was filtered off, washed with benzene, was finally recrystallized 
from acetic add, in which it is very soluble. Thus purified, the substance 
melted at and analyses gave numbers whidi correspond to p«di- 
hydroxydiphenyltridiloroethaiie, which was obtained by ter Meer^ by 
treating chloral and phenol with oonoentrated sulfuric add. To prove 
the constitution, however, the compound was converted into an acetyl 
derivative which had a m. p. of 138^—^the same which ter Meer found for 
the substance obtained from sulfuric acid. The part which was soluble 
in benzene is a dark brown, resinous powder which contains chlorine. 
This substance is new and is now being studied. 

Diresorcyldichloroethyline ,—Resordn and chloral, when brought together, 
do not combine with each other, but the chloral is absorbed by the solid 
resorcin forming a sdid mass. The substances were therefore first dis¬ 
served in carbon disulfide before adding the chloride. Twenty-five 
grams of resofdn and 20 g. of chloral were dissolved in 200 g. of carbon 
disulfide and 20 g. of aluminium chloride cautiously added. The conden¬ 
sation product was purified by treating with wattr and steam and finally 
from alcohol and acetic acid. The substance thus purified was a brown 
powder with an unpleasant odor. It contained a considerable quantity 
of aluminium. It attacked the eyes vigorously. As results were not very 
satisfactory the three substances were brought tog^her in different pro¬ 
portions. Twenty grains of resorem, 40 g. of chloral and 15 g. of aluminium 
chloride were brought together as indicated above. After thoroughly 
purifying, the substance appeared as a light brown powder without odor. 
It contained some inorganic matter, premimably aliiaunium chloride. 
It was purified by dissolving in alcohol and repredpitated with dilute 
hydrochloric add. By repeating this process several times the powder 
was obtained practically free from aluminium. 

Analysis gave: C • 53.63, H • 3.30, Cl -» 22.77. Calc, for CCli(CiHi(OH)3)a: 
C 53-83, H •» 3.21, a » 22.44^ 

Te^acKetyHiresorcyldicldoroelhyle^ order to determine the number 
of hydroxyl groups in the above resorcyl derivative H was treated with 
acetic anl^dride and the substance thus formed purified and analyzed. 
Five grams of the resorcyl compound, 5 g. of dry sodium acetate and 25 
g. of acetic anhydride w^e heated to belling for three hours. The excess 
of anhydride was changed to the ester with akohol and eater distilled off. 
The light brown powder was left, which, on examination, appeared to be 
the pure acetic ester. 

Analysis gave* Cl • 14-70* Cak.’: Cl14-37* 

» Bsf , 7, 1200 (1S74). 
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gmine of altunkiium ekloride were added to small portkios and with itot 
qoent slmlckig. The mass became thick and changed to a dark green 
odor. It was kept at w freezing temperature for 24 hrs. After the ex*^ 
cess of dilcral and aluminium chloride had been removed h^ means of 
warm water, the aubatanoe was puiided, &rat by steam distillatioii and 
filially by crystallization from hot akohoL After recrystallizing several 
times the substanee appeared as thick, shiny, transparent crystals. They 
ware soluble in nearly all of the common organic solvents and had a melt* 
iag point of 7$^. 

Analyses checked for the farmula, (CHtOCeH4)i*BCHCC]«. 

Bibs is supposed to have prepared this substance by condensation of 
anisol and chloral hydrate by means of concentrated sulfuric add. The 
Bibs substance, appeared at first to be a different compound from the one 
given above, inaamoeh as he gave the m. p. as 92 In carder to determine 
Whether or not the two substances are r^y the same. Bibs* experiment 
was repeated. As a result crystalB were obtained which were identical 
with those obtained with aluminium chloride. The caystals did not have 
the m. p. 92^ as given by Bibs, but 7S^ the same as the compound ob¬ 
tained with aluminium chloride. 

In order to study the constitution of dianisyltrichloroethane more 
fully, it was reduced by means of zinc. Ten grams of the compound were 
placed in a flask connected with a reflux condenser with xoo cc. of alcohol. 
Ten grains of zinc dust, .together with stroi^ alcoholic ammonia, were 
added and the whole mass heated on a water bath lor sixteen hrs., Tjfe 
inaolttble substance was then filtered off and the filtrate allowed to stand 
when fine needk-shaped crystals separated out with a melting point of 
212 ^ the same that Kopp^ and Wekhell* obtained for p^imethoxystil* 
bene. 

Dimisyldkhloroetho^^ne ,—^This substance was obtained by treating 
dianisyltrichloroethane prepared from anisol, chloral and aluminium 
ddorkle with alcoholic potash. The experiment was carried out as follows: 
25 g. of the anisyl compound were phu^ in a flask and heated with aka* 
hoik potash on a water bath connected with a reflux condenser for 12 
hours. At the end of that time the alcohol was evaporated off and the 
iaafgamcsubetanoe raiimvedby warn walxr in a separate The 

iflanl^dkhloioeth^ was then dried and recrystallized from hot alco¬ 
hol. The m. p. was 109^ 

Analysis gave tbe foUowiog: Cl » 32.58. Cakn ss.Ta. 

»Bsr., sSt 6 q 3 (tSsi^. 
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prepasied by treating tbe djanisyltrkMaftietlta^ wi^ ftoniag nttrie add^ 
Fivte grams oi dianisyltricblQtnethane were brought in contact with 50 
cc. of fuming nitric add after first being cooled down to 0°. The add 
was added slowly and the whole allowed to stand over night. The whole 
mass was then poured into water when the nitro compound separated 
out. It was purged by crystallizing from alcohol. The substance thus 
obtained was a beautiful light yellow, felt^like mass of crystals. The 
m. p. was 173®. 

Analyst gave the fdlowing. N « 15 89. Calc., 15.95- 

Phenetoly Chloral and Aluminium Chloral reacts with phene- 

tol in the presence of aluminium chloride, forming analogous compounds 
to those already described with anisol. 

Diphenetyltrichlaroeihane .—^Fifty grams of phenetol, 50 of chloral and 
10 of aluminium chloride were treated according to the general method 
already described. After the reaction was completed the compound was 
removed, excess of the reagents removed by means of water and finally 
recrystallized. The substance obtained proved to be colorless, hexagonal 
crystals with a sharp m. p. of 105®. 

Analysis of the dried substance gave the following; 

Found: C « 57.4, 57 55; H « 5 33» 4 60,* Cl - 28 59, 28 44. Calc.: C 57-95; 
H » 5 09; Cl — 28.42. 

As the substance proved to be of unusual interest, we undertook to 
prepare it by using concentrated sulfuric add, assuming that we should 
find, in this case, exactly what we found in the case of anisol, that the same 
identical substance is formed whether the reaction is brought about with 
sduminium chloride or concentrated sulfuric add as a condensation re¬ 
agent. We obtained with sulfuric add beautifal transparent crystals 
which, after crystallizing from alcohol, melted at 104^, the same as the 
compound prepared from aluminium chloride. 

Diphenetyldichloroethylene, —^This compound may be easily prepared 
by heating diphenetyltrichloroethane with alcoholic potash. dichloro 
compound was purified from hot alcohol. It crystallizes in fine needles 
and melts at 97^. The aystals are soluble in all the common organic'^ 
solvents. 

Analysis gave the follavpng: Cl * 30.96. Calc . Cl » 20 84. 

p^Dieihoxystilbm. —This compound was prepared by rednction of the 
di]^enetyidiehlofoethylene wi^ zinc dust and alcohol and ammonia. 
T^ comtKAi^d erystallizes in fine needles. It is moderately soluble in 
benzene butHirith 4 !Bculty in all other organic solvents; m. p. roy*’. It 
is identical with tiie compound prepared from dipheoetyldichloroethykne 
which Widchel prepared by an entirely different method. 

Octoni4fO(Uph£ne$yltrichl0roe ^^—grams of di|dienetyltrichloro- 
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Imn hat t 6 Imw Wt Wfaicfa tiaie tiie reaction e cemwl to be emqdete. Ifbe 
OMUB WM then ponted into emtcr. the ptedpitation wmoved by filtratkm, 
naafaed and leoystaUieed from hot alcohol. The subatance oonaiated of 
fine ydbntiah needlea whidi melt at I37^ 

Fttwd; C — 99.4a. H • 1 . 6 s, N ■> 15.86. Calc.: C •• 39 47. H *> t.50, N •« 

Diphm«ij^^ribromo0 ^^^—^Pifty grams of pheoetol (2 mxA) and 57 g. 
(1 mol) of faromil were brought together in a liter flask and cooled down 
too^. Tengrams of aluminium chloride were slowly added and the mixture 
vigoroiisliy shaken after the addition of each portion of chloride. It 
c^ll^^ged to a dark green syrupy liquid. After standing 24, hrs. in ice-- 
water the whole mass was purified by washing with warm water and finally 
with steam* The partially purified mass was then crystallized out of hot 
aloohd in yellowish crystals with a m. p. of 112^. 

Analysis of the dried substance gave the following: 

Found: C ■* 4a 89. H « 3.81, Br - 47 41. Calc C >■ 42.60, H » 3.75, Br • 
47 - 83 * 

CkUmitrodiphemtyltr^ —Bight grains of diphenetyltribromo> 

ethane were cooled down to o^ and 60 cc. of fuming nitric add very slowly 
added. After standing in the freezing mixture for 20 hrs.9 the whole mass 
was poured into ioe-water, the predpitate removed, washed and cry$» 
taUixed from hot alcohol as yellow crystals, with a sharp melting point 
ef 153^. The substance proved to be analogous in every way to the octo- 
nihrodiphepetyltrichloroetbane. 

Found: N -* 13.08. Cak.iN « ia.92. 

As the above-mentioned nitro compounds were easily obtained in 
siicfa lemsrksbly pure Jonn^ they were at first supposed to be analogous 
with those prepared, studied and analyzed by Blbs.^ A careful examina¬ 
tion shows, however, that they are entirely diflerent from those described 
by B^bs* We were somewhat surprised to find that nitric add, like 
h3Fdrochloiic, does not hydrolyze t^ ester so along as the temperature 
is kept near o^. On the contraiy, strong nitric add gave almost quand- 
tAtive nitro products, both with the chlodde and bromide of phenetoL 

Aluminium bromide was tried with phenetol and bromal. We were 
suiprised to find that no reaction tcxfic place in the presence of the bro¬ 
mide, a k too gh a vigorous reaction took place when aluminium diloride 
Win aobilifctiled for' the bromide. Aluminium bromide, therefore, does 
not Act IW a csitfd^ in this case, eitfaer in the ordinary sense of the term, 
btealdlig oS hydrohrooiic add, or as a oondensatkof reagent. 

PhmjMiir CUcrd ohd Alumtmwn (Mondir^A& has already been 
shown, the mined dmnmtic-altphat^ others are readily coadAfeisod with 
> /. fmkL Ckm., 4 % ^ <7i93)- 
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dbtodi m liie jprese&ce of olutuinium chloride, but tlie phaiols thetnsdtes 
ate not acted upon at aH in the cold, and dowiy when warmed. It was 
therefore of some httle importance to determine whether phenylether, 
or diphenyloxide, really possessed the same properties as the mixed ethers 
to which anisol and phenetol belong. Experiments were carried out 
in a similar manner to those with mixed ethers, using the following 
proportions: 34 g. (i mol) of the ether, 30 g. (x mol) of chloral and 30 
g. (i V4 mol) aluminium chloride. After allowing to stand for some time, 
the whole was treated with water and finally distilled with steam. 
The residue was extracted with ether. A part only was found to be 
soluble. The soluble substance, after ether had been removed, was a 
thick liquid which finally appeared as a yellowish resin. It contained 
aluminium and chlorine. It did not give the aldehyde reaction. Owing 
to the readiness with which it decomposed, it was not obtained in pure 
enough form for analysis. 

The part which proved to be insoluble in ether was treated with ben¬ 
zene. A part dissolved. The benzene soluble part, after evapcnnting 
the benzene, appeared as a yellowish amorphous powder which likewise 
contained aluminium. Analyses of the substance were not satisfactory, 
probably on account of the fact that the powder could not be obtained 
in a peafectly pure form. The above experiment was repeated, using 
different proportions of substances, but each time with the same results. 
Condensation of Ketones with Chloral Hydrate by means of Alnmlnium 

Chloride. 

Acetophenone, Chloralhydrate and Alumimum Chloride, —Chloralhydrate 
combines with acetophenone by means of aluminium chloride even in the 
coid. The substance formed seems to be complex, containing a small 
quantity of aluminium which could not be removed. Best results were 
obtained by using 25 g. (2 mol) of acetophenone, 16 g. (i mol) of diloral- 
hydrate, with 15 g. of aluminium chloride, and warming under the same 
conditions as indicated in previous ezperimients. The product obtained 
was a thick, yellowish oil which finally changed to a solid, resinous mass. 
It proved to be soluble in ah the common solvents. Vacuum distillation 
gave a distillate at 170^ and 40 mm. It appeared to be the result ol de¬ 
composition. 

Beneophenone, Chloralhydrate and Aluminium Chloride, —While chloral 
combines readily with acetophenone, it apparently does not combine 
at all with benzophenone, for after treating with diloral in the presence 
of aluminium cfaloridei no reaction took jdace, as is shown by complete 
recovery of the odgiiial ingredients. 

Condensation g/ Acids wtih Chloral and Aluminium (TUTrid^.-^hloral- 
alttminium-mono^oroacetate, AlsCl(OOCCEUiCCl|CHQ. Contrary to 
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dUml coitditeM nitit acetic acid or olhef oimobaak adWb* 
^Rie fint ciperitMit 'Ms as IcIIom: so t« of aoetic add* S5 g* of dilorcl 
aad so g. of duminitim dUoride Mre brought together at ordinary room 
tmpemtitre* A teacthm began ininiediately and the altuninium <^oride 
passed into solution with liberation of hyiSbrochhonc add. At the same 
time a 3reUow, pasty mass was fonaed, TMs yellow paste was first treated 
with water» nit whole mass dissolved^ and on evaporating the yellowish 
solid sohstanoe was again obtained. An attempt was made to distil 
it m iNicNo» bat it decomposed even at 15 mm. pressure. The experiment 
was therefore repeated, but instead of treating with water dry ether 
was used. The cheater part proved to be insoluble. The impurities, 
however, were insoluble. Ether was used, therefore, in removing the im¬ 
purities. After treating several times with dry ether the residue was 
dried in the vacuum desiccator. The substance thus purified proved to 
be insoluble in most of the organic compounds. It dissolved with diffi- 
culty, however, in absolute alcohol; it was insoluble in cold water but 
quite soluble in hot. 

The compound possesses a distinct odor of chloral together with a 
distinct aromatic ^or. It is a light yellow powder which deconq>ose$ 
before readiing the melting point. It readily bums on platinum foil, 
leaving alumimum oxide. The salt, alter repeated washings with dry 
ether, was subjected to analysis with the following results; 

EpuiidrCl d6.44ands6.39,AliQt » iq 33. Cfda:Cl » ?6 53, A1 » 10 17. 

In order to distinguish between the dilorine in the group AlsCKOOCCHi)^ 
and the chlorine in the chloral the whole was treated with nitric add and 
silver nitrate, with the hope that the silver nitrate would remove the 
chlorine from the aluminium group only. We found, on the contrary, 
that the chlorine in the chloral was also removed, and other methods of 
aqwnttion were tried. 

It was found that when the powder was treated with cold absolute alco¬ 
hol the dilofal was completdy removed while the aluminium radical 
remamed pndissolved. 

The salt was therefore treated^rpth absolute alcohol until all of the'' 
chloral had been removed. The residue was then treated with water 
until all of the aluminium had been removed. The residue when tested 
tiiowed the presence of chlorine while the alcohol was found to contain all 
of the cfalorti. 

Determinations tat chWiue iu the alcoholic and aqneous solutions 
showed that just three-quarters of the total amount of chlorine in the 
sttbatittoe had been extracted by the alcohol, the balance being left in the 
aqueous solution. These results indicate that a quantitative separation 
at tlm diloral from the aluminhon chlordacetate had been made and that 
the itbdM formula is therefbre correct. 
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Very ffmeitiiy BteMkm and Cktwen^ succeeded kt iscdathig aMtopouod 
Eonned from dummium ddoride and acetic anhydride, the reaction which 
they represent as follows: 

2 (CH«C 0),0 + AlCU - AlCl(OCOCH,), + 2CH,COCl. 

They also found that the above compound formed a double salt with 
ethylether, (CH8CH*)*0.2AlCl(OCOCH,),. 

Benzoic Acid, Chloral and Aluminium Chloride. —Benzoic acid docs not 
react with chloral. Several experiments were tried with the acid in solu¬ 
tion and finally with chloral itself in the presence of aluminium chloride, 
but with little or no change. The solution turned brown, but on treating 
with water, pure benzoic acid was recovered. 

Pyridine, Chloral and Aluminium Chloride, —^When chloral, pyridine and 
aluminium chloride are brought together a vigorous reaction takes place, 
and there is formed a substance which has the appearance of common 
butter. It was found to be insoluble in practically all of the organic sol¬ 
vents. As this substance could not be obtained in pure form the experi¬ 
ment was modified by bringing the chloral and aluminium chloride to¬ 
gether and afterward adding the pyridine. The mass became hot from 
the heat of reaction and a white vapor was given oS, but no hydrochloric 
add was liberated. 

After the whole mass had been treated with water a bright yellow 
powder was separated out which proved to be insoluble in practically 
all the solvents. It contained both aluminium and chlorine and had the 
odor of p)rridine. The substance appears to be a single substance, but, 
up to the present time, no solvent has been found for it. It will be moy:e 
exhaustively studied in the near future. 

Summary. 

As will be seen, from the above general survey, practically all of the 
organic groups of compounds which have been treated with chloral, 
chloral hydrate and bromal in the presence of aluminium chloride at low 
temperatures, have formed distinct condensation products. The treat¬ 
ment of organic compounds with chloral and aluminium chloride at low 
temperatures, therefore, offers an important means of organic condensa¬ 
tion, as some of the compounds prepared and described in this paper 
cannot be obtained by the Baeyer or sulfuric acid reaction. 

No single group of compounds has been exhaustively studied, inasmuch 
as the important fact to be determined in this preliminary work was, 
first, whether or not aluminium chloride can be used as a condensation 
reagent; and second, whether or not it acts catalytically. 

The evidence presented in the above experiments, we believe quite 
sufficient proof that aluminium chloride acts as a catalyst, at the same time, 
however, playing the part of a simple dehydrating reagent. 
tree, chm., 31, 36^ (t9ia). 
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t e i i j pei i t to c {days a most im|iortaot part in this maotioti is sKri- 
4 eflEt {tom tho resolts oC aU the expedments maik tiras far. In every 
chse it was found that rise in temperature, even but a few degrees aboei^ 
zero, materially^ dianged the reaction and incre<i^*'^d the deoompositicht 
of both the reacting components. In some cases, as in the ethers, a sli^t 
rise above zero not only causes saponification of the ether but aiso com¬ 
plete decomposition. 

In exceptional cases, the chloride seems to act simply as a dehydrating 
reagent and therefore not as a catalyst in the ordinary use of the term. 
In most cases, however, it unquestionably plays the part of the catal3d;ic 
agent, notwithstanding the fact that when equilibrium is finally readied 
a part of the chloride at least has been converted into the oxide or the 
hydroxide. 

It is evident, from the wide range through which aluminium chloride 
reacts in the presence of chloral, that the final or complete equilibrium 
embraces several separate and distinct chemical changes. Some of these 
aie purdy cata]3rtic while others apparently are not, although they are 
entisely dependent upon the catalytic part of the reactions. If we assume, 
ler instance, that aluminium chloride reacts purely as a catalyst, as is 
evideni'td m some of the above experiments, then the equation would be 
stfxresented i s follows: 

6R.H + 3CCUCHO + MtCU - 3CCUCHR, -f AlsCU + 3H*0 

Tl^is perfectly normal equation, however, by no means exdudes other re¬ 
actions before final equilibrium is reached, for we have not only shown that 
another reaction takes place before the one indicated above, forming 
an aluminium alkyl exactly as in the case of Friedel-Crafts reaction, but in 
a few cases these alkyls were isolated, as will be shown in the second paper 
now well under way. 

From the evidence already presented, a series of reactions may be 
l^ven as representing the chetdcal changes which actually take place 
when equilibrium is finally reached. In the first part of the reaction, 
aluminium chloride doubtless acts as a pure catalyst as may be indicated 
by the following equation* 

CJEU + AljCl, « Al,CU-C«Hi + HCl. . 
or 

6CeH, + A1,CU - Al,(Cai»)« + 6HC1 

Then through catalytic action of the hydrogen ions of the hydrochloric 
acid« the second part of the reaction takes place: 

AI|(C«H,)« + aCCliCHO + 6HCI • 3CCUCH(C«H»), + AhCU + 3H,0, 
or 

Al,(cai»)« + aCCltCHO + 6HC1 « 3CCltCH(Cai|), + AliQi + 6]ppl 
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Eivber or both of these reactions may take place intamucfa as WAter, 
hydrochloric add and^ in a few cases, aluminium oxide are Bberated 

Detailed wtxric along several lines mentioned above is now under way. 
So far as the work has progressed, aluminium chloride in each case unques^ 
tionably plays the part of a catalyst, whether hydrochloric add, water, 
aluminium hydroxide or aluminium oxide is formed during the reac¬ 
tion. 

Tn UNlVgiaiTY OV MlUNBtOTA, 

MlNKVAPOXrlS, MtnN 

TttB ACTION OF TRIOXTMBTHYLENB ON THB VARIOUS 
HYDROCARBONS IN THB PRBSBNCB OF 
ALUMINUM CHLORIDB. 

Bv CBO B PraNKFORTSR AND V. R XokaTnur. 

Received May 15. 1914. 

Ever since Friedel and Crafts discovered the reaction which bears their 
names, chemists have used it in various ways in order to bring about 
certain chemical changes, in some cases under entirely different condi¬ 
tions from those recorded by the authors themselves. Thus, Scholl and 
Seer^ showed that anhydrous aluminium chloride, in a few cases, actually 
breaks off free hydrogen instead of hydrochloric add. Recently Page* 
has shown that aluminium chloride possesses the power of transporting 
chlorine to certain organic compounds. Finally it has been found, under 
proper physical conditions, to act as a dehydrating agent like concentrated 
sulfuric add. It has been shown by Krit^evsky and one of us that when 
an aldehyde, as chloral, and a hydrocarbon, either benzene or one 
of its homologs, are brought together in the presence of aluminium 
chloride at o°, a reaction analogous to the Baeyer reaction takes place. 

In order that the last reaction mentioned might be more thoroughly 
studied, experiments similar to those mentioned above with benzene 
and chloral were begun, using trioxymethylene, however, instead of 
chloral. In each case the same general condensation reaction took place. 
In a few cases, the reaction seemed to be comparatively simple, while in 
others it appeared to be extremely complex. This variation seemed to be 
influenced, largely, by temperature, as a result of the way in which the 
aluminium chloride was added, either fast or slow, or as to whether the 
whole mass was l^t in a freezing mixture during the reaction. Finally, 
it was hoped that, in addition to studying the reaction itself, some light 
might be tbrertn^iOa the constitution of triox3anethylene. 

The molecular structure of triox3rmethylene is generally considered to 
be a ring compound, in which the oxygen and the methylene groupa are 
^ Monatsh., 33, 1 (1912) 

* Ann., aas, 196 (1884). 
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syimietric^ miiiigiML Ia tiat tiie aootptfed tbeory^ is a fad, we hoped 
to fmffm tmdmmtioa products by bmddtig the nag and subatitiitiiig 
Jj^idrocai'boii radicals fd one, or more, of the oxygea atoms, as iodicated 
^ the fdlowing fonxiuias: 


CK 


C CHr-R 
CHr-R 



and 



where R represents either benzene or one of its homologs. 

On going over the literature of trioxymethylene, it was found that Grassi 
and had prepared compounds analogous to those which we had 

hoped to prepare by breaking the ring and substituting inorganic radicals 
for the oxygen. T'hus by treating trioxymethylene with acetic acid and 
water, they obtained trioxymethylene hydrate, 



Then, by treating the hydrate with hydrochloric acid, the trioxymethyl- 
ane chloride was formed. And finally, by treating the chloride with ben¬ 
zene, they obtained diphenylmethane. They assumed that the hydro¬ 
chloric acid broke the ring compound down into formaldehyde, at the 
same time forming a hydrochloride, ClCHsOH. This compound then re¬ 
acted with the benzene, forming diphenylmethane. They failed to 
pttpere any of the oxy compounds. 

As has already been stated, the reaction between trioxymethylene and 
the hydrocarbons varies widely, depending upon the conditions under 
which the reaction takes place. Under none of these conditions, however, 
were we able to prepare any of the oxy compounds, although various 
complex hydrocarbons were prepared, as will be shown later. Notwith- 
tlftandiiig the fact that no oxy compounds could be isolated, the truth re¬ 
mains that trioxymethylene acts differently from formaldehyde in the 
presence of aluminium chloride. This fact may mean that some of the 
<my compounds are actually formed in the reaction and are broken down 
into the various hydrocarbons before equilibrium is finally reached. 

Trioxymethylene has never before been used with aluminium chloride, 
cdnseqtiently no condensation products have ever beeil made; neither 
has it been studied in connection with concentrated sulftiric acid. As a 
matter of fact, form^dehyde itself has never been studied in this con¬ 
nection. It has b^n used, however, with concentrated sulfuric add, 
ytddiiig compounds which, in many cases, are the same is those obtamed 
with trioxymethylene and aluminium chloride. 


» Com,, iSf 477 (1898) 
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Semene and Tr^ymitkylene,--To 500 cc. of benzene were added 35 g. 
of trioxymethylene, the mixture cookd to o® and 170 g. of anhydrous 
aluminium chloride added piecemeal. An automatic stirrer was used and 
the mixture was stirred continuously while the aluminium chloride was 
being added. The temperature was never more than 20®, though most 
of the time it was less than 10®. 

After about 50 g. of aluminium chloride had been added, the color of 
the mixture changed to a reddish brown and copious fumes of hydro¬ 
chloric acid were liberated. The stirring was continued for some time 
after all aluminium chloride had been added. It required 10 lirs. to com¬ 
plete the reaction. During this time, hydrochloric acid continued to pass 
off. After the reaction had apparently ceased, the whole mixture was 
placed in a refrigerator for three or four days. At the end of that time it 
was removed and ice-water added, in order to decompose all aluminium 
chloride without rise in temperature. After a sufficient quantity of water 
had been added an oily substance separated out and floated on the water. 
Some solid substance remained at the bottom of the flask. There was 
also some solid material which was lighter than water but heavier than 
the oil. This separated out and remained on the surface of water just 
below the oily layer. The whole was then extracted with ether. All, 
except the solid substance on the bottom of the flask, dissolved. The 
ether solution was then separated from the water and the insoluble sub¬ 
stance, which was set aside for further treatment. 

The ether extract was subjected to fractional distillation and the dis¬ 
tillates were collected separately, as follows: (a) between 40^-80®, (b) 
8o®-i3o®, (c) 250^-280® and (d) 28o®-36o®. A preliminary examination 
showed that distillate (a) was largely ether with som€ benzene. Distil¬ 
late (b) was found to contain largely benzene with small amounts of tol¬ 
uene. From 130® the temperature rapidly rose to 250® and an aromatic 
liquid continued to distil over until a temperature of 280® was reached. 
Then a white substance of somewhat waxy nature passed over and solid¬ 
ified on the walls of the condenser. This subvStance continued to distil over 
until the temperature had reached 360®. Distillation was then stopped 
as the tarry, resinous solid material remaining in the flask showed signs 
of decomposition. A peculiar blue fluorescence was observed in the dis¬ 
tillate. 'Hie resinous material was set apart for further treatment. 

As the yield of products was not entirely satisfactory, the above experi¬ 
ment was repeated, varying the temperature and the proportion of trioxy- 
methylene. In each case the same products were obtained, although the 
yield of the liquid and solid distillates (c) and (<f) varied. In the above 
experiment the quantity of liquid distillate (if) was small. When 40 g. 
of trioxymethylene were used under exactly the same conditiems, the yield 



ckf ))ath (c) and (d) was greater, and fdleSi $6 g. were used ttoe was a still 
laifer yl^ of the fiquid and the solid distillates (c) and (d). On the 
QOntraty, when xoo g. of trioxymethykne were used, there was a good 
3rield of the liquid distillate (c) and no yield of the solid (d). Even whdn 
the temperature was allowed to rise to 40^-50^ the same products were 
formed, although the yield varied. ur 

The liquid distillate (c) was redistilled, after which it showed signs of 
crystallization. The redistilled <Al was therefore cooled in a freezing mix¬ 
ture, when it crystallized in colorless prismatic needles. The m. p. of the 
substance was found to be 26^-27^. It was at once suspected to be di- 
pbenylmethane. Hence it was compared with Kahlbaum’s diphenyl- 
methane in appearance, boiling point and other characteristics. Kahl- 
baum*s diphenylmethane, although marked '*c. p.,*’ was found to be im¬ 
pure. It was a yellowish colored liquid. It began to distil at 254'’ and 
oofttinued to 261^. After distillation, however, it was colorless and at 
once crystallized in colorless, prismatic needles, m. p. 26^-27^. 

Our diphenylmethane distilled over between 259® and 262®. It was 
perfectly colorless and crystallized in colorless prismatic needles. The 
various tests indicated that it was diphenylmethane. It also showed the 
characteristic blue fluorescence. Baeyer^ first obtained diphenylmethane 
by treating benzene with formaldehyde in the presence of sulfuric acid; 
and later Nastukoff,* on repeating Baeyer’s experiments, showed that 
phenylformol was formed, and this substance, by dry distillation, yielded 
not only diphenylmethane but also toluene xylene and anthracene. 

The solid distillate (d) which passed over between 280 ”-360® was finally 
dissolved in a mixture of hot benzene containing a little alcohol, as thjis 
mixture was found to give best results. On cooling the solution, a leafy, 
white substance crystallized out. This was filtered ofi, yi^hed with alco¬ 
hol several times to remove the last traces of dipheuy^jmethane and re- 
crystallized three or four times, ^he pure crystals obtained were 
dried and the melting point was found to be 2io®~2ii . The crystals 
were monoclinic plates of pearly luster. The crystals both in solution 
and out of it showed a beautiful fluorescence. Analysis gave numbers 
for anthracene, although the melting point was a little low. It gave all 
th^ reactions for anthracene and on oxidation gave anthraquinone, leaving 
uo doubt as to its identity. The yield of both diphenylmethane and 
anthracene was ex^ptionally good. 

The fact that diphenylmethane and anthracene are the two principal 
OQuqiounds formed in the reaction throws some light on the nature of the 
regctiofi. From the amounts of these two compounds obtained, it is 

> Bsr., s» I09Q (1871). 

> J. Rws, Pkft. Chm. Soc,, 35, 635 (1903). 
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eMtkttt that «c}t3Al mdlecuiar quantities are formed. In view of this fact, 
ilie equation may be repiesented as follows: 

4CiH« + (CH, 0 ), + AlCl, ^ CHaCCeHs)* + CwHio + 3 H ,0 + AlCl, + H, 

As equal molecular quantities of diphenylmethane and anthracene are 
formed in this reaction, we were at first led to believe that the trioxy- 
methylene molecule is not symmetrical, the methylene grotip forming the 
diphenylmethane having different molecular nature from ^e other two 
groups in the molecule. On the contrary, Baeyer obtained diphenyl¬ 
methane from benzene and formaldehyde by means of sulfuric acid; and 
Nastukoff by the same reaction obtained both diphenylmethane and an¬ 
thracene. These facts scarcely permit such a conclusion, although the 
reaction is none the less interesting. 

Baeyer^ showed that, when diphenylmethane was further treated with 
formaldehyde and sulfuric acid, condensation occurred, forming dihydro¬ 
anthracene. In order to determine whether or not trioxymethylene would 
act the same as formaldehyde, 50 g. of diphenylmethane and 9 g. of tri¬ 
oxymethylene were treated with 20 g. of aluminium chloride, according to 
the method already given. On examining the products after the reac¬ 
tion had been completed a considerable quantity of diphenylmethane 
was recovered. There was left in the flask, after distilling off the diphenyl¬ 
methane, a tarry mass which does not contain anthracene. This was 
set aside for examination later. Therefore, trioxymethylene does not 
act in the presence of aluminium chloride like formaldehyde in the pres¬ 
ence of sulfuric acid. 

In order to show whether or not trioxymethylene forms the same com¬ 
pound with the benzene homologs in the presence of aluminium chloride 
which formaldehyde does in the presence of sulfuric acid, a series of ex¬ 
periments was made, using toluene, xylene and mesitylene instead of 
benzene. 

Toluene and Trioxymethylene ,—Fifty grams of triox3rmethylene were 
dissolved in 400 cc. of toluene and 100 g. of aluminium chloride added 
piecemeal. A large amotmt of heat was liberated, but the teihperature 
was not allowed to go above 65 The whole mass changed to a reddidi 
brown color and fumes of hydrochloric acid were given off. The uppef 
layer showed a deep blue fluorescence. The whole mass was kept in a 
cool place for four days, and after adding ice-water, subjected to the same 
process described under benzene. Distillate (a) passed over between 
50® and 120®, (b) between 290® and 310®, and (c) between 310® and 400®. 
After the small quantity of (a), which on examination was found to be a 
mixture of ether, toluene and benzene, had passed over, the temperature 
immediately rose to 290®. At this point oil began to distil over and con- 
‘ Ber., 6, 222 (1873). 
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tmtil a te m p efatn re ^ 310^ iivas tentdbed. Xht dHatiHate thm 
gah to solidify on the walls of the condenser. The aolid continued to paJif 
ow until a temperature of 400* was reached. Owing to decomposition 
the distillation was stopped. A dark, resinous substance remained in 
the flask. This material was reserved for further investigation. 

On redistilling the oil which was collected between 290^-310®, mo^ bf 
it passed over between 285-7®. It showed a brilliant blue fluorescence. 
It was further purified and analyzed. Analysis and physical and chemical 
properties checked well for ditoluylmethane. 

tte semisolid substance which came over between 3io®-4oo® was then 
dissolved in a mixtiue of alcohol and benzene, from which it was obtained 
in a well crystallized form. It was recrystallized several times by this 
means, when the constant m. p. of 225®-226® indicated that it was pure. 
Analysis and general properties checked well for dimethylanthracene, a 
compound prepared by Friedel and Crafts^ by treating toluene and methyl¬ 
ene dichloride with aluminium chloride. As this reaction is evidently 
an exact duplicate of the reaction with benzene, it may be represented 
as follows: 

4C«H,CH, + (CHaO), * CHa(QH4CHa)a + Ci«H« + sHaO +Ha 
It is also interesting to note that Anschiitz* obtained the same dimethyl- 
anthracene by treating toluene with acetylene tetrabromide and aluminium 
chloride. 

Xylene and Trioxymethylene ,—^To a mixture of 500 g. of o-xylene, b. p. 
142®, and 50 g. of trioxymethylene, 100 g. of aluminium chloride were 
added, with constant stirring, The temperature rose to 65® and copious 
fumes of hydrochloric acid were liberated. The mass seemed to divide 
into two layers; the upper one showing a deep greenish blue fluorescence; 
the lower one was dark brown. The whole was allowed to stand at ordi¬ 
nary room temperature for three days, at the end of which time the re¬ 
action seemed to be complete. The whole mass was treated with ice- 
water, allowed to stand for some time and finally extracted with ether. 
The extract was drawn off, the ether removed and the residue distilled at 
ordinary pressure. The distillates were collected as follows: (a) between 
fo® and 150®, (b) 200® and 330®, and (c) between 330® and 400®. After 
these distillates had been removed there remained in the flask a tarry sub¬ 
stance. After removing distillate (Jb) an air condenser was used and the 
splid distillates wem thus easily collected for further examination. The 
first distillate (a) consisted of a mixture of hydrocarbons, benzene, xylene, 
and possibly some toluene. Distillate (b) was redistilled, when a large 
part passed over between 3ii®-3i3®. It was wonderfully fluorescent, 
more so even than diphenylmethane and ditoluylmethane. Analysis of 

» Aim, chtm. phys.^ {6J xi, 266 (1887). 

^ Ann,, 235, Z72 (1886). 
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the purified subetauoe gave numbera for CitHio or dhcylylxnethaue. This 
compouxul has evidently never before been made, although a substance 
of the same empirical formula,^ a duryl benzyl compound, has been pre¬ 
pared. 

Tetramethylanthracene, —^Distillate (c), or that which passed over be¬ 
tween 330^-400®, was now examined. It was semi-solid, evidently 
composed of two or more compounds, and was purified by washing with 
chloroform. This rapidly took out the oily substance, leaving behind most 
of the solid substance. The latter was then recrystallized from a mix¬ 
ture of ben^^ne and alcohol. By repeating the process several times 
the substance was obtained in pure form. It crystallized in yellow mono¬ 
clinic plates of pearly luster. In solution it possessed an intense green 
fluorescence. It does not appear to have a melting point but decomposes 
at 233°-235®. It can be sublimed, however, without difficulty, forming 
crystals with wonderful iridescence. 

Found: C «• 92 23 and H 7 22. Calc, for CitHig: C * 93*3» H » 7,7. 


Friedel and Crafts® prepared a tetramethylanthracene from w-xylene 
with a m. p. of i62®~i63®, while Anschiitz* obtained from w-xylene an en¬ 
tirely different tetramethylanthracene with a m. p. of above 280®. De- 
war and Jones^ obtained the same compound described by Anschfltz 
which they designated as 2 : 4 : 6 : 8 derivative. Anschiitz also obtained 
from o-xylene a tetramethyl compound with a m. p. of 280®, almost the 
same as the meta compound. It is evident that the one prepared above 
is an isomeric form, the exact structure of which has not yet been obtained. 
From what has already been stated concerning these reactions, this one 
may be represented as analogous to those already given: 

4CgH4(CH,), + (CH,0), « 


C '" ” (CH,), /CHv 

-i- (ai,)»c.H/ 


+ H, + 3H,0 


(CH,), 




CH^ 


Mesitylene and Trioxymethylene .—^Two hundred grams of mesitylene 
were brought together with 30 g. of trioxymethylene at ordinary tem- 
perattne and 55 g. of aluminium chloride added with constant, vigorous 
stirring. The temperatiu*e rose to 50®, hydrochloric acid gas was libera-, 
and the color changed to a dark red. Two layers again ‘appeared, the up¬ 
per one having a deep violet fluorescence. After allowing it to stand 
for two days at ordinary room temperature, water was added, and finally the 
whole mass was extracted with ether. The addition of ether precipita¬ 
ted an amorphous substance which was at first thought to be an aluminium 
•compound, but which was found to be entirely organic. It was removed 

‘ Friedel and Crafts, Ann, chim. phys„ {6l x, 516 (1884). 

* Ann, chim, phys., (6J ix, 268 (1887). 

* Ann,, 335, X74 (x886). 

* J, Chem, Soc., 85, 213 (1904). 
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aad'noystalliwd from a inixtnre of benMae and chkirofann. Tfae puri¬ 
fied tubitanoe melted at a86°-367^ It was a U^t yellow crystajline 
powder. 

Pound: C ■> 89.60 and H ■» 8.45. Calc, for tetramethylanthracene: C 92.30 
and H * 7.70. 

It gave all the general characteristics of an anthracene derivative, 
notwithstanding the fact that Dewar and Jones^ were unable to prepare 
anthracene derivatives from mesitylene by the Friedel*Crafts reaction. It 
seems perfectly evident that hexamethylanthracene cannot be made directly 
from mesitylene and any other reagent. On the contrary, a tetramethyl 
compound is not impossible, as two of the methyl groups, one from each of 
two meritylene molecules, might be the means of connecting the two 
molecules as an anthracene derivative. This seems to have happened, 
forming a tetramethylanthracene which must necessarily be either a 
i: 3 : 6:8 or a 2.4:7:9 derivative. It is interesting to note 
that the melting point corresponds closely with the melting point of tetra- 
methylanthracene as mentioned above m. p. above 280°. 

The filtered ether extract was then distilled and the distillates collected 
in two parts, the first between 90^-200® and the second between 200®- 
350®. Above this practically nothing would distil over. At a very high 
temperature it began to decompose. The first distillate consisted of 
small amounts of benzene, toluene, xylene and mesitylene. The second 
distillate at first appeared as an oily liquid from which crystals formed on 
standing. These were separated out by adding ether, whereupon the 
oily substance immediately dissolved, leaving the crystals behind. They 
were removed, washed with ether and recrystallized from a mixture of 
hot alcohol and ether. Thus obtained, the crystals appeared as white 
monoclinic plates with a m. p. of I29®~i30®. 

Analysis and general characteristics showed that the substance was 
dimesitylmethane prepared by Baeyer* from mesitylene, formaldehyde 
and sifthiric acid. 

The ether solution containing the oil was wanned in order to remove 
the ether and then distilled. The first fraction, boiling between 170®*- 
335®, was so small that no attempt was made to examine it. 

Durene,'—Tht fraction between 335®-355® consisted of solids together 
wirii some oil Both were very soluble in all the common solvents. They 
were finally separated by placing on unglazed porcelain plates which readily 
absorbed ^e oil leaving the crystals behind. The crystals were finally 
purified by crystallizing from 95% alcohol. Thus purified they melted 
at This differed from any of the other compounds. 

Found: C » 90.22 and H » 9.65. Cak. for CitHifi 89.6 and H » 10.4. 

> /. Ckm, Soc., 85, 2x8 (1904). 

5, 1098 (1872). 
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Thtre seems to be no doubt but that this substance is durenei aotwith* 
standing the results of the analysis. In order to further identify it the 
dibromo and dinitro compounds were made and found to agree in every 
respect with the dibromo and dinitro compounds prepared by Anschiitz. 

That the above reaction with mesitylene is complex is evident from the 
formation of benzene, toluene, xylene and durene. This unusual reaction 
was observed by Anschiitz,^ who first showed that benzene homologs 
are formed from a single benzene derivative by the action of aluminium 
chloride. But as already stated, no anthracene derivatives had ever 
been prepared from mesitylene. There can be no doubt but the com¬ 
pound described above is an anthracene derivative. We have repre¬ 
sented it as a tetramethyl compound, although analysis really agrees 
better for a hexamethyl derivative. We have so represented it because a 
hexa compound can only be formed from a isomer of mesitylene like 
pseudo-cumene or hemellithene. While we have not succeeded in identi¬ 
fying these latter compounds, both are within the range of possibility, and 
a hexamethyl derivative could therefore be formed. Experiments along 
this line are now under way. 

UMivswiiTy Of Miknmota, 

M1NN8APOU8. Minn 


GAS ANALYSES BY FRACTIONAL DISTILLATION AT LOW 
TEMPERATURES.* 

By G. a. Burkru. and P. M. S«»*rt. 

Received April 30, 1914. 

This paper describes experiments that resulted in the separation of a 
natural gas sample into the individual paraffin hydrocarbons present. 
This had not been accomplished hitherto. 

Natural gases may contain only methane as the combustible constituent 
<rr may be mixtures that contain large quantities of the higher gaseous 
paraffins. In some samples the latter predominate. In addition, there 
may be vapors of the hquid paraffin hydrocarbons present, sometimes 
enough to warrant the installation of a plant for theh* extraction. The 
natural gas used in Pittsburgh is a complex mixture, and is typical tii gas 
that is supplied to many cities to the extent of billions of cubic feet per 
year. The exact composition of this gas is of importance to the Bureauof 
Mines because it is used in testing explosives, safety lamps, electrical mining 
machinery^ and other mining appliwees. By the scheme shown herein, it 
is also possible to determine more closely the quantity of the vapors of the 
liquid paraffins in a natural gas mixtme than has been possible heretofore. 

* Aon., 33$, 178-190 (1886). 

* Paper pr ei e n t ed before die epring meetiog of the American Chemical Sociel^, 
April 7-Z0, 1914, by permiMiQn of the Director of the Bureau of Mines. 
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that eiiotigh of these vapois are oompresaed and cooled at 

ttiatiy plants and the condensate sold as gasoline. 

Xt is generally known that ordinary combustion gas analyses give but 
little indication r^^arding the individual hydrocarbons piresent in a natural 
gas mixttue. Only the two predominating paraffins are shown. 

In the experiments reported herein, natural gas was first liquefied by 
means of liquid air and the different paraffin hydrocarbons separated by 
properly adjusting temperatures and removing the various fractions with 
a mercury pump. These fractions were analyzed by the ordinary slow 
combustion me^od. Advantage was taken of the work of P. Tebeau 
and A. Damiens,^ who prepared various mixtures of the gaseous par¬ 
affins, liquefied them and partially separated them. This work is in ad¬ 
vance over their wcx-k in that the separation was made into single constit¬ 
uents. The important part of this paper, however, is the application of 
the work to the determination of the constituents of natural gas. Such 
a separation is possible because, in the liquid condition, the boiling points 
of the gaseous paraffins are rather widely separated. These boiling points 
follow: Methane, —i6o®, ethane, —93®, propane, —^45®; Nbutane, + i 
and isobutane —10®. The two butanes were not separated. In order 
to finish the work with fractions large enough for accurate analyses, the 
experiment given herein was started with about 1V2 liters of gas (1531 
cc.). Other experiments were performed with various natural gases in 
which smaller quantities were used. The sample, as analyzed by the or¬ 
dinary slow combustion method, contained the following constituents 

Methane 79 2% 

Ethane 19 6 

Nitrogen t 2 

Total . .100 o 

There is also about 0.03 per cent, of carbon dioxide in the gas mixture. 
Carbon monoxide, hydrogen and olefine hydrocarbons are not present. 

ExperimefttcU Procedure, —^Fig. i shows the general arrangement of the 
apparatus. The Tdpler pump is on the left of the photograph. (A) is 
a small glass vessel used for holding the liquefied gases. It could be 
endosed in the Dewar flask (B). Surrounding this Dewar flask is shown 
another and larger one. This arrangement was adopted in order to pro¬ 
vide better insulation than was afforded by only one fladc, although 
tibe work can be conducted with only one Dewar flask. The gas sample, 
prior to liquefaction, was measured by weighing the water displaced 
ftotn the glass vessel (C) then transferred to the gas buret (D) and from 
there passed into the liquefying bulb (A). At (B) is shown a mercury 
manometer for registering pressures in the pump. At the base of the 
^ rend,, ts^ 335 (1913). 
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Ftg I —^Apparatus for the lutuefaction and fractionation of fas mixtures 
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*fQ|ilcr piiiiq> tie ahomi iiw glass vessds ^jr traiiiriiig the different gas 
fractions over mercury as they were removed. 

Tile entire sample was first liquefied by means of liquid air. With 
the gas in the liquid condition, connection was made between it and tlie 
mercury pump and as much of the gas removed with the pump as possttAe. 
This process divided the original quantity into two portions; first, a gaseous 
portion, and second, a liquid residue. 

In other words, the vapor pressure of liquid ethane (b. p.—93 ®) is so small 
at the temperature of liquid air that none could be detected in the dis> 
tiUate within the experimental error of making the analysis. It was found 
that, when liquid air was used which had stood for some time, so that its 
boiling point had risen near to the boiling point of ox3rgen (—183®), the 
methane and nitrogen were removed from the original mixture more quickly 
than when newly made liquid air was used. This is to be expected. The 
residue from this first fractionation was allowed to volatilize, meastued 
and again liquefied at the temperature of liquid air. Connection was 
again made to the pump and more methane removed. In other words, 
although the residue from the first fraction was treated in exactly the same 
manner as the original sample more methane was obtained. 

Upon volatilizing the entire residue, however, and again liquefying, a 
rearrangement of the solution occurred and chance for faster evaporation 
of this last methane portion was afforded. In no case could the last minute 
traces be obtained, so the attempts at complete recovery were stopped 
when it was found that only such a small proportion was l^ing left behind 
as did not sensibly affect the results. 

Tmjs I.— ANAX.V8I8 or A Portion of ran Total MaxHANX and Nitrogen Fraction. 



Cc. 

Cc. 

Sample taken. 

. 30.10 

30.20 

Oga^kled. 

. 95>30 

99.30 

Total volume. 

. 125.30 

129.50 

Volume after combustion. 

. 66.30 

70.10 

Contraction due to combustion. 

. 59*00 

59*40 

Volume after CO» absorption. 

. 36.80 

40*50 

CQi produced by combustion . 

. *99.50 

29.60 

Methane from contraction*. 

... 99^44 

39*64 

Methane from COi*. 

. 99.59 

29.67 



%* 

Methane from contraction. 

. 97.8 

98.2 

Methane from CCb. 

. 98.3 

S) 8.2 

Average per cent, methane.... 

....... 98.1 

98.2 


To this point, the first series of fractionations had reached a stage where 
the larger portion of^the methane had been removed and where the first 
residiie had been volatilizied, reliquefied and pumped to obtain another 
‘ Cometod for flKileciil«r volniiie of carbon dkaade. 
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small portiaa of methane. The residue from the second liquefaction was 
treated again in the same identical manner and more methane obtained. 
A further identical treatment resulted in no additional recovery of methane. 
No indication of methane was found in the ethane portion, within the error 
of making the analysis. 

The distillate obtained by the above scheme undoubtedly contained a 
trace of ethane, but it was so small that it could not be detected by analysis. 
The analysis of a portion of the total methane and nitrogen fraction is 
given in Table I, above. 

Second Series of Fractionations. 

The next step in the process involved the separation of the ethane 
from the methane-free residue. This necessitated the employmient of 
a temperatme such that practically all of the ethane could bv separated 
from the still higher paraffins, propane, the butanes, etc. The temperature 
used could not be too low, else the ethane itself could not be separated, 
nor so high as to also remove all the propane. A natural gas condensate, 
obtained from a natural gas gasoline plant by subjecting natural gas 
(casing head gas) from an oil well to a pressure of 250 lbs. per square inch 
and then cooling it to ordinary temperature, proved excellent, when cooled 
by liquid air, for obtaining low temperatures higher than tlie temperature of 
liquid air. This condensate is known in the natural gas gasoline uade as 
“wild” gasoline. It contains large quantities of liquid propane and the 
butanes (especially the latter) as well as some of the ordinary gasoline 
constituents, the pentanes, hexanes, etc. Other substances tried for 
obtaining low temperatures, sucli as alcohol, ether, methyl, and ethyl 
chloride, etc., jellied so much at low temperatures that they could not be 
used satisfactorily. The mass did not remain of uniform temperature 
from top to bottom. 

In order to obtain a temperature of 145 for instance, the condensate 
was placed in a Dewar flask and stirred with a test tube into which 
liquid air was run until —145® was reached. Upon removal of the 
liquid air the condensate warmed up very slowly, about 5® to 10® per hour, 
thereby affording sufficient time for the withdrawal of vapors from the 
liquefaction bulb. In separating ethane from the methane-free residue, 
the latter was first cooled to a temperature of —145® and pumping was 
started and continued until the temperature had risen to —125®. By 
this process,, there was obtained a distillate consisting of ethane and pro¬ 
pane. In other words, some propane (b. p. —^45®) is removed at —125® 
as well as the ethane (b. p. —93®). The residue was then treated twice 
in the same manner, the final separation of the ethane being made at a 
temperature of —155® to —140®. The temperature was purposely 
lowered to —125® the first time to ohtam prai^cally all of the ethane 
as well as some propane, because it was found quicker to separate the 
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ntiinMi from Hmt p«rt of the prapaae that came over thaa to atteupt to 
pMltaff all of the ednaie from the origiiial residue. All the ethane ms 
dtotained, there being only small quantities of {uopane re m a in i n g as a 
residue. 'The analysis of a porti<Mi of the total ethane fraction is given in 
Table II. 

Tablb II.—^Analysis of a Portion of thb Total Bthanb Fraction 



(1) 

(2) 


Cc 

* Cc 

Sample taken 

25 50 

20 30 

Of added . 

96 60 

99 40 

Total volume 

122 10 

119 70 

Volume after combustion 

58 30 

69 20 

Contraction due to combustion 

63 80 

50 50 

Volume after CO* absorption 

7 20 

28 70 

CO* produced by combustion 

51 xo 

40 50 


According to the equation C2H6 + 3.5 O2 = 2 CO2 + 3 H2O, the con¬ 
traction should be equal to the CO2 X 1.25. In Analysis No i the con¬ 
traction then becomes 51.i cc. X 1.25 = 63.87 cc. This corresponds well 
with the contraction actually observed, 63.80 cc. In Analysis No. 2 the 
contraction is equal to 40.50 cc. X 1.25 =* 50.62. The contraction 
actually observed is 50.50 cc. In calculating the ethane from the carbon 
dioidde and contraction, use was made of equations that correct for the 
deviations of carbon dioxide and ethane from the ideal conditions,' as 
follows: 

Analysis No i 

o 990 CfHe -I- 3 5 0| - I 992 CO» -f* 3H1O 
cc. ethane » o 396 X contraction » 25 26 
cc ethane » o 497 X COi » 23 39 

Analysis No. 3. 

o 990 C|H« -f- 3 5 Oi - 1.994 CO* -f 3H1O 
oc ethane •• o 397 X contraction ■* 20 05 
cc ethane « o 496 X CO* 20 09 

Third Series of Fractionatioiis. 

The final residue from the second series of fractionations then contained 
propane and higher paraffins. 

^1^ ethane-free residue was next liquefied and pumped at a temperature 
that started at —125® and ended at —no®, the object being to remove 
practically all of the propane (b. p. —^45®) and also some of the butanes 
(b. p. + I ® and —10®). The residue from this operation was agsin treated 
in the same manner^ to obtain any propane that still remained behind. 
It was thous^t that, if a temperature was used that would permit the dis- 
tQktkm of an appreciable quantity of butane, practically all of the pro- 

> Brrors in gas analysis due to assuming that the molecular volumes of all gases 
ate sHke. TssAmod Paper 54» U S. Bureau of Mines, by G. A. Burrell and F. M. 
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pane should come over. The total distillate obtained in this manner was 
then liquefied and pumped at a temperature ranging from ^135 ^ to —t ao^. 
There resulted a distillate that consisted of propane only. In other words, 
propane can be separated from the butanes at a temperature below 
—135® and —120® 

The analysis of a portion of the total propane fraction is given in Table 
III. 


Table III—^Analysis of a Portion of the Total Propane Fraction 



Analysis No 1 
Cc 

Analysis No 2 

Cc 

Sample taken 

12 6o 

13 30 

Os added 

93 8o 

97 20 

Total volume 

lo6 40 

no 50 

Volume after combustion 

67 60 

70 00 

Contraction due to combustion 

38 80 

40 50 

Volume after COs absorption 

28 50 

29 70 

Carbon dioxide produced 

39 10 

40 30 


According to the equation CsHg + 5 O2 = COj -f 4 H2O, the contraction 
— CO2 = 00. In Analysis No. i 38 8 cc — 39.1 cc. = —0.3 cc. and in 
Analysis No. 2 40 5 cc. — 40.3 cc. = 0.2 cc. The propane was calculated 
from the following corrected equation: 0.986 CsHg + 5 02 *= 2.991 CO2 
+4H2O 

Then, according to Analysis No i, the propane, when calculated from the 
contraction, is 0329 X 38.80 « 12.76 cc. and, when calculated from the 
CO2, is 0.329 X 39.10 ~ 12 86 cc. 

According to Analysis No. 2 the propane, when calculated from the con¬ 
traction, is o 329 X 40.50 = 13.32 cc. and, when calculated from the CO2, 
is o 329 X 40.3 = 13.26 cc 

In the case of both analyses the cc. of propane as calculated from the 
CO2 and the contraction agree closely. 

The value 0.986 or the molecular volume of propane at o® and 760 mm. 
of mercury was calculated from van der Waals* equation 
(P + a/V,)(V ~ 6) « RT 
or 

M/doii + o)(i — 6) « R, 

where M =* molecular weight, do » density at o®. , 

Lebeau gives for a the value 0.01727 and for b 0.003770, from which 
M/do ** 22.41/1.0133 » 22.116 
22.116/22.412 » 0.986 

This value, as far as the authors are aware, has never been determined ex¬ 
perimentally as in the case of oxygen, methane, ethane, and carbon dioxide. 

The same procedure was followed in the case of the propane separation 
as in the case of the ethane and methane separations. Distillates and 
residues were liquefied and pumped until no propane could be obtainedi 
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Tbe amlysis of a portion ot the final mklue b given in Table IV. Thii 
should consist of butane only, providing no vapors of the liquid parafiins 
were present 

Table IV.— Akalvsis op a PoatioN of tna Total Butane Fraction. 



Cc 

Sample taken 

9 

30 

Os added 

100 

00 

Total volume 

109 

30 

Volume after combustion 

76 

30 

Contraction due to combustion 

33 

00 

Volume after COs absorption 

39 

30 

COs produced by combustion 

37 

00 


From the equation C4H10 + 6.5 O2 == 4 CO* -f 5 H2O, the contraction 
X 1.14 *= CO2. From the above analysis, 33.0 X 1.14 = 37.62 cc. 
37.62 — 37.00 a= 0.62 cc. difference. 

The above analysis was calculated to butane only, and appears to be 
almost entirely this gas, but undoubtedly a very small proportion of the 
vapors of the liquid paraffins were contained in the mixture. 

Vapor pressures obtained by means of a manometer attached to the 
pump furnished evidence which indicated when a separation had been 
accomplished. For instance, at the temperature of liquid air that 
had stood for some time (about —185®) the vapor pressijire of the original 
hydrocarbon mixture was 63 mm. This vapor pressure was not the 
pressure of methane at that temperate; it remained near this value 
throughout the pumping until near the end, when it suddenly dropped 
to 0.0 mm. Then the pumping was stopped and the residue allowed to 
volatilize and again liquefied and pumping continued until no more dis¬ 
tillate was obtained. 

Three liquefactions of the residues were usually necessary for the re¬ 
moval of all the methane. 

When the methane- and nitrogen-free residue was liquefied for the re¬ 
moval of the. ethane, the vapor pressure of the mixture was about 2 mm. 
at —155 ® and about 4 mm. at —145 ®. When nearly all the ethane was re¬ 
moved and pressure dropped off suddenly to 0.0 mm., the pumpmg was 
stopped. The residue was again liquefied and treated in the same manner 
until all the ethane was removed. Three successive treatments of the 
residues were usually sufficient. 

After the removal of the nitrogen, methane, and ethane from the mix¬ 
ture had been a^mplished, it became necessary to separate the pro¬ 
pane frcan the butanes, etc. This was accomplished at —130® to —120®. 
Tbe vapor presstm at —130® wa|||)xmt 0.5 mm., and about i mm. at 
—135®. The pr^pue dropped sumenly to 0.0 mm. after nearly all the 
propane had been removed. The residues were then treated as previou^y 
descrfimd, until all the propane had been removed. The final residue 
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sisted of the butanes and any vapor^ the liquid hydrocarbons ^at were 
present. There follows a list of the constituents found by the iSregoing 
method. 


Constituents 

Cc 

Per cent 

Nitrogen 

23 8 

I 6 

Methane 

1297 4 

84 7 

Ethane 

144 5 

9 4 

Propane 

46 X 

3 0 

Chiefly Butanes 

19 2 

I 3 

Total 

1531 0 

100 0 


In Table V i§ given a diagram of the various steps m the separation of 
a natural gas into its constituents by means of fractional distillation at 
low temperatures. It will be noted that the original volume of the sample 
was 1531.0 cc. The sample was first liquefied with liquid air and a dis¬ 
tillate of 1311.3 cc. obtained with the mercury pump. A residue of 219.7 
cc. was left behind. Both the residue and distillate were again treated at 
the temperature of liquid air. From the residue there was obtained 9.9 
cc. more of methane, but no residue remained behind upon treating the 
distillate of 1311.3 cc. The sum total of 9.9 cc and 1311.3 cc. represented 
practically all of the methane and nitrogen in the natural gas sample. 
The distiUate from the reliquefaction of the residue contained no methane, 
as determined by a further treatment at the temperature of liquid air. 

After the methane had been separated, there remained a residue of 209.8 
cc., consisting of ethane and higher paraffin hydrocarbons. This residue 
was cooled at temperatures ranging from —140® to —125® and as much 
gas removed with the pump as possible. Ethane and some propane were 
obtained (133.3 cc.) and a residue of 76.5 cc. remained behind. The dis¬ 
tillate was then cooled to temperatures iwging from —150® to —135® 
and a distillate of 124.7 cc. obtained, and a residue of 8.6 cc. This 8.6 
cc. residue was added to the 76.5 cc. residue and the total, 85.1 cc., 
cooled from —138® to —130® and pumped. The distillate of 34.8 cc. 
obtained was added to the 124 7 cc. distillate previously obtained and the 
total 159.5 cc. were cooled and pumped at a temperature that did not rise 
above —135®. There was obtained a distillate of 147.0 cc. and a residue 
of 12.5 cc. The 147.0 cc. distillate was then cooled and pumped at a tem¬ 
perature not higher than —140®. The distillate, 144.5 cc., was fotmd to 
be pure ethane. The residue from this last treatment, 2.5 cc., was added 
to the rest of the methane- and ethane-free gas for the propane treatment. 
The separation of the propane and butane was carried on in a manner simi¬ 
lar to the methane and ethane separations except for the use of lower 
temperatures. 

TempOTture measurements were made with two pentane thermom¬ 
eters. They agreed closely with each other and gave for the melting 





distillate-•-residue 

34.8 cc. 50.3 CC-. 

I liquefied at —130® to —115 
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point oi chloroform —62^ of carbon disulfide —iii®, and boiling point 
of fresh liquid air —193®. The true mdting point of chloroform is 
—63.7®, and of carbon disulfide —111.6^. All temperatures are in 
degrees centigrade. 

Summary. 

A method of* separation of a natural gas into its paraSin hydrocarbons 
is shown. At a temperature of —185® to —190® the methane can 
be removed. The separation of the methane from the propane, butane, 
etc., is conducted at temperatures ranging from —150® to —140®. 
The propane is separated from the butanes, etc., at temperatures ranging 
from —135® to —120®. 

This method of separating a gaseous mixture into its constituents while 
somewhat involved is the only known method in the case of some hydro¬ 
carbons. It can be extended to the separation of other gaseous mixtiu^s. 
The authors have separated other natural gases but the example given 
herein is sufficient to describe the method. 


(FiiOM THB Chemical Laboratory op the Hospital op the Rockepeller Institute 
POR Medical Research.] 

DETERMINATION OF ARSENIC IN ORGANIC MATTER. 

By Maxzam Vinookad. 

Received April 22. 1914. 

Oxidation of the Tissue for the Determination of Arsenic ,—^The use of 
minimum quantities of reagents in oxidizing tissues for the Marsh test 
is important, because it is very difficult to get certain reagents, such as 
nitric acid, absolutely free from arsenic. Another important consideration 
is the prevention of the escape of the arsenic at the moment of carboni¬ 
zation of the tissue, since, as is well known, arsenic is volatile at the tem¬ 
perature of the oxidation. Both of these difficulties were avoided by Ber- 
trandS who showed that dried substance^ could be conveniently burned 
in a Bertholet bomb with pure oxygen under 25 to 30 atmospheres pres¬ 
sure. The only disadvantage of Bertrand’s method for general use is 
that anal3rtical laboratories are not ordinarily equipped with the Berthelot 
apparatus. 

Because of this fact, apparently, investigators have continued experi¬ 
menting with methods of oxidation which could be carried out with the 
facilities usually available. 

Chittenden ancf Donaldson, in 1880, published a paper describing in 
detiul a simple method for partial okidation of tissue with relatively small 
amounts of nitric and sulfuric adds, the carbonaceous residue being ex¬ 
tracted with water 4Uid used for the Marsh test.* This method added 
' Bertrand, Ann. de ITnst. Pasteur, 1903, 581. 

* Am. Ckem. J., a, 335. 
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greatly to the reliahility of the arsenic determinations in tissue. It re¬ 
quired 100 grams of material, however, and the incomplete oxidation 
rendered the subsequent extraction of the charred residue rather laborious. 
Consequently other methods for the oxidation have continued to appear, 
not all of which can be regarded as improvements. 

Karl Ulmann,^ following Gautier’s method, used a mixture of nitric 
and sulfuric acids in quantities twenty-fold the amount of tissue used. 
The tissue examined is heated for 6 to 36 hrs., according to its character, 
on a sand bath. A somewhat different method was used by Lockemann.^ 
The tissue was first disintegrated by heating with an equal weight of a 
nitric-sulfuric acid mixture. Oxidation was completed by fusion with a 
mixture of sodium and potassium nitrates. These methods invo^ve both 
the use of relatively large amoimt of reagents and the danger of volatiliza¬ 
tion of arsenic during the oxidation. 

The application of the ordinary Carius* technique for organic analyses 
obviates both difficulties and we have found that it gives excellent results. 
With a sealed tube, loss by volatilization is impossible, and the appli¬ 
cation of high temperature and pressure enables one to complete the oxi¬ 
dation with a small amount of nitric acid. Thus, 1 cc. of nitric acid is 
sufficient to oxidize 3 cc. of blood serum, or 100 cc. of spinal fluid, or 0.5 
g. of dry tissue. The method described in this communication <ias been 
used chiefly in the determination of arsenic in blood, tissues, and spinal 
fluid, after intravenous injections of salvarsan. The exact technique 
employed in testing these various substances is as follows: 

The Oxidation of the Blood .—In the experiment under consideration 
I cc. of blood is put into a small test tube (about 6 cm. long and 5 mm. 
wide.) This tube is carefully lowered into a regular bomb tube, which 
contains 1 cc. of fuming nitric add. The bomb tube is then sealed in the 
ordinary way and heated slowly to 260®. At this temperature the heating 
is continued for an hour or two, at the end of which time the oxidation is 
complete. The tube then contain^ a clear liquid of yellowish color, due 
to the nitrous oxides. Any arsenic present will have been completely 
converted into arsenic acid. The combustion oven with the tube is cooled 
to room temperature, and the pressure is released in tl^e usual manner by 
melting the capillary point. The tube is then opened and the contents 
washed with distilled water into a 200 cc. Jena Kjeldahl flask. The 
liquid is evaporated until only about 15 cc. are left. This is then further 
heated with 4 to 5 cc. of sulfuric add until all traces of nitric add are 
driven out, as nitric add appears to be a disturbing agent in the process 

1 Karl Ulmann, **Zur Frage der Parasitotropic und Toxizitat des Solvarsaas." 
Wim. kUn. Wochsckr., 1913, No 6. 

* tockemann, ^'Uber den Arsennachwcis mit dcm Manchschcn Apparat,” Z. 
amipw. Ckem., 18, 416 (1905)- 
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of ttie deternmiatioifi of fqrsesiie. In order tp dilute thi3 sulfuric add, it 
is weighed with a known quantity of distilled water (about lo cc.) inta e 
small graduated cylinder* Distilled water is then added to make up the 
total volume to seven times the volume of the c»riginal sulfuric acid* 

Oxidation of the Tissues, —^The different parts, such as lungs, liver, 
kidneys and parts of the musdes, are dried thoroughly in porcelain dishes 
on a water bath, and are then ground to a powder. Up to 0.5 g. of dry 
tissue is taken for oxidation by the method described above. In case the 
tissue sample is small enough to go into the test tube, drying is tmnecessary* 

The Oxidation of Spinal Fluid, —^In the determination of arsenic in the 
spinal fluid, 100 cc. of the fluid are put into a small, roimd^bottom crystal¬ 
lizing dish and evaporated nearly to dryness on a water bath. The semi¬ 
solid residue is transferred, as completely as possible, to a small tube (about 
6 cm. long and Va wide). The remaining traces are washed with i 
cc. of fuming nitric acid into the bomb tube. The small tube is lowered 
into the bomb tube, which is then sealed. The rest of the process is iden¬ 
tical with the treatment of the blood, described above. 

Determination of Arsenic in the Solution by Sanger and Black's Method ,— 
The application of Gutzeit’s color reaction, of hydrogen arsenite with 
mercuric chloride paper, to the determination of small amounts of arsenic 
has been carefully worked out by Sanger and Black.^ We will describe 
briefly the use of the method with solutions of oxidized tissues prepared 
as above described. 

The apparatus is shown in Fig. i. A bottle with a wide opening, of 
40 cc. capacity, is stoppered with am arsenic-free, two-hole rubber stopper 
(prepared by boiling for an hom in 5% NaOH solution). A 5 mm. glass 
funnel-tube, drawn out to i mm* at the lower end, passes through one 
perforation of the stopper amd reaches to the bottom of the bottle. 
Through the other perforation passes a bent piece of glaiss tubing, through 
which the gases can escape. This tube, is coimected by meams of a small 
calcium chloride tube, in which lies, next to the stopper, a rolled strip of 
filter paper saturated with leaul acetate to absorb hydrogen sulflde. The 
bulb of the tube is flUed with absorbing cotton, dried in a desiccator. The 
long part of the tube, the diauneter of which is 5 mm., cauries a strip of 
drawing paper, about 5 mm. wide and 7 cm. long, satmated with a 5% 
solution of mercuric chloride. These strips are prepared by immersing 
them in the mercury solution and then drying at room temperature. 
They are kept in a test tube contauning, on the bottom, severad pieces of 
calcium chloride, covered with absorbing cotton. In order to make the 
generarion of hydrogen continuous, a sheet of platinum is placed on the 
bottom of the apparatus. On top of the platinum au'e platced 3 g. of zinc, 

* Sanger and Black, Froc. Acad,, 43t >97 (<907); J, Soc, Chem, Ind,, 36 » 1115 
(1907); Z. anarg, Chem., $8, 121 (1908). 
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0m, to cc« of spedAl dihited^stiiftmc acid (see above) are poured in. Ten 
minutes after t^, the sdlution to be tested for arsenic is poured in. The 
jmsence of arsenic is determined by the coloring of the end of the strip 
nearest the bulb. The 
quantity of arsenic is 
determined by the 
depth to which the 
yellowish orange color 
attains. The method 
is sensitive to less 
than o.ooi mg. of 
arsenic. 

All the glass and 
porcelain apparatus 
used must be tested 
for arsenic, and only 
such taken as proves 
to be free from it. 

The sulfuric add is 
usually found to be 
free from arsenic. 

The greatest difficulty 
was encotmtered with 
the zinc, but the 
brand called **Bertha 
Spelter,*' from the 
‘ New Jersey Zinc Com¬ 
pany of New York, recommended by Sanger and Black, proved to be 
arsenic-free. The zinc was delivered to us in large pieces. These were 
melted in French day crudbles and the molten mass poured into wateri 
where it solidified in small pieces suitable for the experiments. 

N*w Yo»ic, N. Y, 

PARTITION OF THE NITROGEN OF PLANT, .Y^AST, AND 
MEAT EXTRACTS. 

By F. C. Coo* * 

Received April 22 , 1914. 

Introduction. 

An investigation of the nitrogenous and other constituents of meat 
extracts, bouillon cubes, and plant extracts was recently reported by 
Micko.* In previous papers he* discussed the purine bases of meat and 

* Physiological Chemist, Animal Physiological Chemistry Laboratory. 

* Z. Nahr. Genussm., 36, 521 (19*3)- 

* Ihid , 5, 193 (1902); 6, 781 (1903)- 
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actmeto and irtatad that xanthine add fa^rpioealntliiiie peedomtn^te ttn 
meat extracts, while adexune and goaaine predominate in yeast extracts. 
Iphe writer* has published analyses and tests for distinguishing yeast ex<^ 
tracts from meat extracts and has recommended the creatinine test as 
the most satisfactory. In a recent article he^ stated that meat extracts 
give higher total nitrogen results than plant extracts and suggested the 
value of the creatinine and pho^horic acid figures in determining the 
relative amount of meat extract present in bouillon cubes. 

This study was undertaken in order to find some means of identifying 
the three classes of extracts, by determining the nitrogen constituents 
present, and to obtain information in regard to the nitrogenous composi¬ 
tion of these extracts. 

Experimental. 

Description of Extracts .—^Five samples of meat extract, one of yeast ex¬ 
tract, and seven of plant extract, all of them commercial samples of un¬ 
known history, were examined. All had a pasty consistency and similar 
odor and taste. The meat extracts were semi-solid extracts, which are 
usually prepared by evaporating in vacuum pans the liquor obtained in 
the packing houses during the cooking of beef preparatory to canning. 
The yeast extract was prepared from exhausted beer yeast. The yeast, 
after being washed, yidded on hydrolysis a liquor which was subjected 
to the same general treatment as the liquor from the beef. The plant or 
vegetable extracts are more completdy hydrolyzed products than either 
meat or yeast extracts. Such extracts are prepared from soy beans and 
concentrated extracts of vegetables and herbs, as leek, celery, parsnip and 
onion with the addition of sodium chloride after concentration in vacuum. 

Description of Methods ,—^The total nitrogen* was determined by the 
Kjddahl-Gunning method.* The samples were digested for four hours, 
as better results for total nitrogen are obtained when the digestion is car¬ 
ried on for four hours than for shorter periods. 

Ammonia was determined by the Polin and Macallum* method as out¬ 
lined for urine. The precipitation with acid-alcohol has not been com¬ 
pared directly with other precipitation methods. This method has been 
used by Rippetoe to ^stingukh plant from meat extracts mid was sug¬ 
gested by him to the writer. He outlines the ]|>rocedure as follows: 

''Transfer lo cc. of an aqttepus solution of the extract (lo cc. equal i g.) to a aoo 
oe. glass stoppered measuring cylinder, add 1.2 oc. of a 12% hydrochloric acid solution, 
mix and add absolufie alcohol to 200 cc. mark, mix thoroughly and set aside for several 

* U. S. Dept. Agr. Bureau of Chemistry, Bull. X14 and Cir. 63. 

* J, Jnd. Eng. Chem., 5, No. 12 (1913). 

*The nitrogen determinations were made by the Nitrogen Laboratory of this 
Bureau. 

* U. S. Dept. A|[r. Bureau of Chemistry, BnU. X07, Rev. 

» J. Biol. Chim., 11, 323 (1912). 
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to* to If mctmay , saalk ^ tti> to mark, filter, and transfer loo co. to a 
kjcldalil flask, evaporate alcohol on water bath and determine nitrogen in residue 

The tannin salt precipitation^ was carried out, using tannic add of the 
highest purity obtainable, as required by this method. The writer in 
applying this reagent has always used a pure tannic add which is stated 
to have been prepared from Chinese gall nuts. 

Solutions of all the extracts were treated according to the formol titra> 
tion method of Sdrensen* and the Van Slyke” method for ammo nitrogen. 
The dark color of the extracts interfered with the end points of the Sdr- 
ensen method, and the results obtained were not satisfactory. The 
ammonia was determined in a separate sample and the results in the table 
are corrected for ammonia. The Van Slyke method was successfully 
applied to water solutions of the extracts. 
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Total creatinine was determined by the Benedict-Myers® autoclave 

* J Am Chem Soc , xa, 1485 (1906) 

* Btochem Zett , 7, 45 (1908) 

» J Btol Chem , 9, 185 (1911^ 

^ 15% of ammonia nitrogen included 
‘ No correction for ammonia, no determination 

* Am J Physiol , x8, 397 (1907) 





witliod^ and pmkm 8eldtl«iilidiii»^ as apptkdoto 

toedt lextmcts by the writer.* 

Biscttssioa oi Remits. 

As seen in the table* the ineat extracts^gave higher total nitrbgen results 
than the plant or yeast extracts. Nevertheless, more ammonia was ob¬ 
tained from the plant than from the meat extracts. Micko reports 4.22% 
of total nitrogen, as ammonia nitrogen, in a sample of meat extract and 
states that the ammonia nitrogen should never exceed 6% of the total nitro¬ 
gen of a meat extract. His results were obtained by distilling with mag¬ 
nesium oxide and are considerably higher than the ammonia results given 
in the table, which were obtained by the Folin method. The magnesium 
oxide method is recognized as yielding more than the ammonia nitrogen.* 
The results for the plant extracts vary from 6.03 to 12.98% of the total 
nitrogen and are so much higher than the meat extract figures that the 
ammonia determination becomes of value in distinguishing a plant from 
a meat extract. 

The plant and yeast extracts gave no biuret reaction, and are therefore 
more completely hydrolyzed products than the meat extracts, which gave 
this test. Meat extract Samples 3 and 5 were exhausted before this test 
was made. 

Only the total creatinine present in the meat extracts was determined. 
Some creatine, as well as creatinine, is present, but, both having a common 
origin, namely, the creatine of the muscle, there is no object in determining 
the relative amounts of these two substances. No creatine or creatinine 
was found in the plant and yeast extracts. Their absence makes this de¬ 
termination of the greatest value in distinguishing a yeast or plant ex¬ 
tract from a meat extract. The total creatinine nitrogen comprises from 
22.49% to 32.42% of the total nitrogen of the meat extracts reported in 
the table. Micko, in referring to the creatinine content of meat extracts, 
stated that 20%, or more, of the nitrogen of a meat extract is present as 
creatinine nitrogen. 

The purine nitrogen results for the plant extracts were exceedingly 
low, the highest yielding but 0.46% of the total nitrogen as purine nitrogen. 
The yeast extract contained 11.22% of its nitrogen as purine nitrogen, 
and the meat extracts, with the exception of extract No. 5, gave from 2.86 
to 4.92% of their nitrogen in this form. Micko reports 7.3% of the nitro¬ 
gen of a meat extract as purine nitrogen and states that the purine nitrogen 
of meat extracts should comprise from 6 to 8% of the total nitrogen. 
These figures are higher than the results reported on the table, which were 
obtained by the Schittenhelm method. The method employed by Micko 

' Z, Physiol Chem, 39, 199 (1903). 

• U. S. Dept, Agr, Bur of Chem., BuU , 114. 

* 132, p. 20 
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Wi»^4liei^nethod of the '"Codex Alimentarms Austriacus/* The results 
for piirine nitrogen are interesting, not only in showixig anal3ftkal dif< 
fcrenoes in the plant and meat extracts, but also for the reason that no 
determinations for purine nitrogen in plant extracts have been reported 
in the literature^ so far as the writer knows. 

Comparison of the Precipitation Methods. —^The plant extracts gave a 
nmdi larger percentage of nitrogen in the phosphotimgstic acid filtrate 
than the yeast or meat extracts. All of the nitrogen of the plant extracts 
was present in the hydrochloric acid-alcohol filtrate. This was true of 
meat extract No. 3 in the table. Similarly the tannin-salt reagent, when 
applied to plant extracts, showed most of the nitrogen in the filtrate. 
The yeast extract gave a cloudy filtrate from the acid-alcohol and tannin- 
salt precipitations; all the other extracts gave clear filtrates in these cases. 

Comparison of Formol and Van Slyke Methods. —^The formol method 
gave lower figures for amino nitrogen than the gasometric method of Van 
Slyke. As the formol method should include both the amino nitrogen and 
ammonia nitrogen, we would expect to obtain higher results than with 
the Van Slyke method, which includes the simple aliphatic amirio nitro¬ 
gen and 15% of the ammonia nitrogen. The formol method is based on 
the idea that for each carboxyl group there is a corresponding amino group. 
The amino groups combine with the formaldehyde and the carboxyl 
groups' are free to be titrated with standard alkali. That this does not 
hold true in these extracts is apparent from the results obtained. The 
results by the formol and Van Slyke methods, however, show the same 
general tendencies as the precipitation methods, that is, where the pre¬ 
cipitating reagents gave a low percentage of nitrogen in the filtrate (amino 
nitrogen) low amino nitrogen figures were obtained by these two methods. 
From the point of view of accuracy the Van Slyke method is undoubtedly 
superior to the formol method, which apparently gives results which are 
far too low when applied to extracts, as has been done here; and that, in 
spite of the tendency to overrun the end point on account of the dark 
colored solution of the extracts. 

Summary. 

There is great variation in the precipitating power of the different 
reagents compared. Photosphungstic acid precipitated the highest, 
tannin-salt the next highest, and acid-alcohol the lowest percentage of 
the nitrogen of the extracts examined. 

The formol titration method of Sorensen gave lower results for the amino 
nitrogen in meat, plant, and yeast extracts than the Van Slyke method. 

All of these methods showed that a larger percentage of the nitrogen 

' Since the above was written Micko's paper (Lbc. cit.) appeared, which contains 
four purine nitrogen results for plant extracts. 
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wu imitftt in a mm con^tetdb^ hydMbmd state, m iht fimt Am in 
tlie jmst or meat extracts. 

No creatine or creatmine and very little purine nitrogen was found in 
the plant extracts. The yeast extract showed high purine nitrogen and 
no creatine or creatinine. Plant and yeast extracts gave no biuret re¬ 
action but the meat extracts examitied gave this reaction. 

All of the nitrogen of the plant extracts was found in the filtrate after 
applying add-alcohol, and consists chiefiy of mono-amino adds and am¬ 
monia* About 25% of the nitrogen of the meat and yeast extracts is 
predpitated by add-alcohol. The plant extracts yield a much larger 
percentage of nitrogen as ammonia nitrogen than the meat or yeast ex¬ 
tracts. 

In differentiating these three classes of extracts, the creatinine, ammonia, 
purine nitrogen and add-alcohol determinations are of value to the food 
analyst. 

BintSAu 09 CBSHnniv. 

narAMaitiiT or Kaucvt/tvwtM, 

Wambmoton, D. C. 


ICONTIUBVTION No. 37 rsOM TBB LaBOXATORY 09 BlOLOOICAl. CHBlOSniY 09 TBU 
Station for Exprrimbntai. Evolution* thk Carnbgir Institution of 
Washington.] 

STUDIES ON THE CHEMISTRY OF EMBRYONIC GROWTH. H. 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSES OF THE EGGS AND OF THE 
NEWLY-HATCHED LARVAE OF THE GIANT SALA¬ 
MANDER, CRYPTOBRANCHUS ALLEGHENIENSIS. 

Bv Bom Axxrm Cortmsr. 

Received April 30. 1914. 

Introduction. 

The Problem. —^The purpose of this investigation is identical with that 
of the first paper in this series (Gortner, 1913), i. e., to determine whether 
the **chemical compounds which are present in the egg enter the growing 
tissues in the same form in which they are laid down in the egg, or whether 
i^thetic changes are also taking place so that the material which is present 
in the egg is used, not in its original form but in a modified condition.” 

The distribution of the nitrogenous compounds in the various stages 
of development offers the easiest method of attack. In the preceding^ 
paper I presented a study of the nitrogen distribution in fresh eggs of the 
brook trout {Satklinus foniinalis L.), and in embryos and young fry at 
differeut stages in their development. The present paper is devoted to 
a somewhat similar study of the eggs and of the newly-hatched larvae of 
the sala m a n der, Cryptohranchus AUegheniensis, Daudin. 

The Matetial. —^Thc eggs of Cryptobranchus have proved to be a excel¬ 
lent material for chemical studies. In most amphibian eggs the tough 
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jdl wifidk'ttth'otmds the egg makes the ptepamtion of the first sample 
very dMtelky which fact, combined with the usual small sire of amphibian 
eggs, pTGtwWy accounts for our lack of knowledge of the chemistry of these 
eggs. ITntl! very recently only a few eggs of Cryptobranchus had ever been 
found but I was fortunate enough to be assisted in my search for the eggs 
by Dr. Bertram G. Smith, the only person who has ever found them in 
abundance, and I wish to take this opportunity of thanking him for his 
many courtilsies. 

The eggs were secured in the northwestern part of Pennsylvania in 
the early part of September. Each female deposits about 450 eggs in 
a hole underneath a rock. The eggs average about 6.2 mm. in diameter 
are bright ydlow in color, a rather deep yellow at the lower pole grading 
to a pale yellow at the upper pole, and are inclosed in a gelatinous outer 
envelope about 18 mm. in diameter. These envelopes are joined in a long 
chain by a thin connecting cord so that the eggs as found resemble a long 
string of beads. By cutting the envelope with scissors the eggs are easily 
removed. Ihe vitelline membrane surrounding the yolk mass is very 
delicate, so that the eggs after removal from the outer envelope must be 
handled in water with a large mouth pipette to avoid breaking them. 
For this reason I was unable to seciure data as to the weight o^ the egg 
before drying. After drying the eggs average about 0,058 g. 

The eggs which were secured in advanced stage of development were 
allowed to remain in shallow dishes just covered with filtered lake water 
until a part had hatched. Smith (1912) gives the time necessary for de¬ 
velopment to hatching as about six weeks. Those which had not hatched 
(but which would have hatched within 48 hours) were released from the 
envelope by cutting with scissors. The newly-hatched larvae are about 
33-25 mm, in length and have a dry weight of approximately 0.057 gram. 

Experimental. 

Tfm Method ,—Sample i consisted of 150 eggs in early cleavage stages; 
samf^ 2 of 100 larvae at hatchh.g. The eggs and larvae were placed in 
weighing bottles and dried in a water oven at the temperature of boiling 
water. Undoubtedly there are objections to this method of drying, but 
I bdkve that this is preferable to drying in vacuo at k low temperature, 
since, in the latter, a certain amount of autolysis is almost sure to take 
place. Autolysb is prevented by both the high temperature and by the 
rapid dtying of a water oven and I do not believe that the nitrogen ratios 
are altered by such treatment. 

After ascertaining the dry weight, the eggs and larvae were removed 
as cooifiletely as possible' to an extraction thimble and extracted with an- 
hy dff o n s ether in a Soxfilet apparatus for 48’ hours. The ether from the 
' A very small amount, 0.33% of the total in the case of the eggs and 0.13% in 
the case of the larvae, persisted in sticking to the walls and stchss of the weighing bottles. 
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tM^eaibe deOi> gdden ydttow hi cj|r widle 
ootdred a yeliowish red. Six hours aftcfr the 
i3l>]|^honitig was colorless. The ether wa 4 evaporated 
tik residue dried to constant weight at The rei 
was more fluid than that from the lasvm 4IM the col( 
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The residues remaining in the extractioa w^bles were next extracted 
with absolute alcohol in a Soxhlet apparatus hrs. After the ether 
extraction had been completed the residue iU< tl^Wtraction thimble was 
still bright yellow and this second yellow pignut Utoved readily soluble^ 
in alcohol, being all removed at the end of 6 hrs.’ iplraibtion, leaving ttah 
residue a dull gray. The alcohol was evaporated oS^ a 
the residue dried at 90^. This fraction is designatecKfui ’’etlJPnisiili^^ 
but alcohol soluble.” ' 

The residue remaining from the alcohol extraction was drie^llit 90 
weighed, this being the ^protein portion** of the eggs and lanMh 
The nitrogen partition was determined on the ether soluble and 
ether*iii 861 uble-but*alcohol-soluble portions as follows- 
To the residues in the flasks I added 50 cc. HCl of i.i 15 sp. g. and 
the mixture on an electric hot plate for 18 hrs.^ The HCl was removed, 
as completely as possible, by distillation on a water bath tmder a pressure 
of 90 mm. and 150 cc. of water and 100 cc. of 95% alcohol added to the 
reiddue in the flask. An excess of a 10% suspension of Ca(OH)s was then 
added and the ammonia nitrogen distilled off into standard acid undar^ a 
vacuum of 20 mm. at 40-45®. 

The mixture remaining in the flask, after the removal of the ammbnia 
nitrogen, was filtered and the residue washed with hot water until chlorides 
were removed. The nitrogen in the residue on the filter was determined 
by the Kjeldahl method and recorded as humin nitrogen. In this fraction 
is included not only the true ”humin*’ nitrogen, nitrogen of 

any nitrogenous lipm which has not soluble by the 

add hydrolysis, as well as any basic compotmd which forms 

an insoluble cakdum salt. 

The filtrate from the humin nitrogen WsurWiporated to a small volume 



1 Of oo^tuee there are objections to this hydrolysis with acids, but, since the nitrog> 
cnous compounds are of the nature of lipins, if they were not hydrolyzed with acid 
<or alkali) the grc^j^fr part, if not all, of the nitrogen Would be folhd water insoluble 
and therefore appearing in the humin nitrogen fraction as a result of adsorption 
precipitation with the Ca(OH)s By aci^^^olysis under constant conditiOns^WE 
should obtain comparative results, and afii|PI study of the behavior of the known 
nitrogetoous lipins and other nitrogenous compounds which would be dissolved by either 
the ether or the akfibol extraction to acid hydrolysis (whkdi study I hope to make 
soon) it may be possible to determine, to some extent, the nature of the compounds 
with whidi we are dealing. 
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tindef dtnSjltlisiied pressure and then waidied into a 200 cc. Etlenmeyer 
flaidr. Nine cc. of cone. HCl and sufficient water were added to make the 
volume 100 cc. and, after heating, 7.5 g. of phosphotungstic add were 
added and the mixture set aside in a cool place for 48 hours to permit the 
basic phosphotungstates to separate. The predpitate was washed as di¬ 
rected by Van Slyke (1911) and the nitrogen content of the bases deter¬ 
mined ^||HCjeldahl. 

The^^jt^ filtrate from the bases was concentrated in a Kjeldahl flask 
and thCi^Jl^-basic nitrogen determined by Kjeldahl’s method after the 
addition of 35 cc. cone. H2SO4, 15 g. K2SOi, and 0.25 g. CuSOi. 

The “protein fraction” of the eggs and larvae was analyzed in exact con¬ 
formance with my modification (as regards dilutions, etc.) of Van Slykes* 
method (1911, 1912) as already described in This Journal (Gortner, 
1913), so that a second detailed description is unnecessary. 

The analytical data follow: 

Sample i .—150 eggs removed from the uterus and fertilized artificially 
at 4:30 p.m. Sept. 6th. These eggs were allowed to develop until 3 p.m. 
Sept. 9th, when they were carefully removed from their envelopes and the 
drying was begun. 

Weight of 150 eggs dry at 100® = 8.7381 g. 

Ether soluble portion = 1.6772 g. 

Nitrogen in ether-soluble portion « 0.00378 g. divided as follows: 

Ammonia N ^ o $occ o 1 N acid indicating o 00028 g. N in 100 eggs. 

Humin N «= 1.20 cc. o.i N acid indicating 0.00112 g. N in xoo eggs. 

Baste N * 0.30 cc. o.i N acid indicating 0.00028 g. N in 100 eggs. 

Non-hasic N * 0.90 cc. 0.1 N acid indicating 0.00084 g. N in 100 eggs. 

Alcokol^soluble~but-ether-insoluble-portion 0.9945 
Nitrogen in alcohol fraction 0.0105 g., divided as follows: 

Ammonia N = 0.15 cc. 0,1 N acid indicating 0.00014 g. N in 100 eggs. 

1.80 cc. o.i N add indicating 0.00168 g N in 100 eggs. 

BasuN * 4.10 cc. 0.1 If ad(d indicating 0.00382 g. N in 100 eggs. 

Non-hasic if * 1.45 cc. o.i if acid indicating 0.00136 g. N in 100 eggs. 

Protein fraction {insoluble in ether or (Ucokol) « 6.0385 g.* 

Nitrogen in the protein fraction ■» 0.8631 g., distributed as follows: 

Ammonia if « 62.4 oc. o.i if acid indicating 0.0582 g. N in 100 eggs. 

Humin if * 14.x cc. 0.1 if acid indicating 0.0x32 g. N in soo eggs. 

^ It was impossible to begin the drying at an earlier stage be c ause of the nec e ssity 
of transporting the xnaterial from western Pennsylvania to the laboratory. There 
should be some ddiay before eggs are taken for devdopmra.t studies in order to see 
whether the eggs are fertile and would develop. The eggs forming my sample were 
ptobdbly in Stage 8 (Smith 1912) and had developed to probably 256 cells, perhapa 
itttthtly more. It is highly improbable that this amount of development could have 
caused any chemical changes large enough to be detected by my methods of analysts. 

• A slight loss occurred in removing the dried eggs from the weighing bottle to the 
^pblpIC^Ott thimble so that the ether + tdcohol •+• protein fractions only total 99 * 67 ^ 
of the dry weight. 



,, Ttis Dbe htmm was pmdt to aoo aii4 nitrofett in f|p|ptiWtb from 

•<1^ hiitaiin dietarmined on lo oc< portloiui, (i) 36.90 and (a) 17.10 oc. o.| W acid indlca- 
0.5040 g. N la the filtrate from the htimin in loo eggs. ^ 

The tMses were piedpitated by the addition of t8 cc. cone. HCl ani 15 g. <d phos- 
f^otungstk aeid to 160 cc. of the above solution. 

' Argimiu N <on Vt of the bases) » 17.0 cc. o.x' N acid indicatin#M793 8. N in 
too eggs. 

Total froMC N (on Vs bases + arginine) » 74.15 cc. o.x N acid ipdiQ|||igg 0.1730 
g. N in loo eggs. 

Amino N in bases (from 5 cc.) - 19 25 cc. N at 23® and 768 mm. ftnm 7.5 cc.) «» 
39.3 oc. N at 33® and 768 mm. indicating 0.0916 g. amino N in^l9Ks43aaes of 100 
eggs. 

CysUne N (on 10 oc.) » 0.0050 g BaSOi indicating 0.00126 g Ndn too eggs. 
Histidine N (calc.) » 0.0329 g. in xoo eggs. 

Lysine N (calc.) » 0.0595 g. in 100 eggs. 

Nitrogen in the filtrate from the bases (made to 200 cc.) =* (on 35 cc. portions) 
35.20 and 35.60 cc. o.i N acid indicating 0.3304 g, N in 100 eggs. 

Amino N in the filtrate from the bases (on 10 cc.) 33.9 cc. K at 31.5® and 749 
mm. and 33.8 cc. N at 21.5® and 750 mm. indicating 0.3142 g. amino N in 100 
eggs. 

‘‘^^These data calculated to per cent, of the total nitrogen of the egg form the 
fourth column, and the weight 'of nitrogen in g. forms the first column in 
Table IT. 

Sample IL —100 larvae at hatching. Some had just hatched while 
others were released from the membrane. 

Weight of 100 larvae dry at 100® « 5.7285 g. 

Ether soluble portion » 1.2747 g. 

Nitrogen in ether soluble portion » 0.00455 g. divided as follows: 

Ammonia N « 0.45 cc. o.x JV acid indicating 0.00063 g. N. 

Humin iV «» 1.60 cc. o.x AT acid indicating 0.00224 g. N. 

Basic N » 0.20 cc. o.x N acid indicating 0.00028 g. N. 

Non-bosk N ^ i.o cc. o.x N acid indkating 0.0014 g. N. 

Akohol-soluble-but-ether-insolHble portum » 0.6179 g. ' 

Nitrogen in alcohdl soluble portion » o.oiii g. distributed as follows. 

Ammonia N o.io cc. N acid indicating 0.00014 g. N. 

Humin N « 1.70 cc. o.x N acid indicating 0.00238 g. N 
Bosk N • 3.50 cc. o.x N add indicating 0.0049 rf^N. 

Non-bosk N * 2.65 cc. o x N acid indicating 0.0037 g. N. 

Protein residue {insoluble in alcohol and ether) — 3.8278 g.^ 

Nitrogen in the protein residue » 0.5688 g., distributed as follows* 

Ammonia N ^ 43.60 cc. 0.1 N add indicating 0.0596 g. N. 

Humin N « 9.70 cc. o.x N add indicating 0.0136 g. N. 

The filtrate from the humin was made to 200 cc. and the nitrogen loontent 
determined on 10 cc. portions 17.7 and 17.7 cc. 0.1 N add, indicetiii^ 
a.4956 g. in the filtrate from the humin. 

^ The ether 4* akcfiiol -h protein fractions total oxily 99.85% of the dry wdglU 
because of a slight loss which occurred by incomplete removal from the weiglihia hottle. 
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were precipitated from i6o cc. of the above eoltttkm, and were finally 
madeio aa oc. vohime. 

Af§Mtu N (on Vs bases) ■■ 11.6 cc. 0.1 N sudd indicating 0.0812 g. N. 

ToUd N in the bases (on bases 4 ’ arginine N) » 49.05 cc. 0.1 JV acid indicating 
0.1717 g. N. 

Amdm> N in basei - (on 5 cc.) 13.10 cc. N at 23® and 768 mm. and (on 8.5 cc.) 

21.5 oc. N at 24* and 769 mm. indicating 0.0911 g. N. 

Cystine N -* 0.0044 8- BaS04 (on 10 cc.) indicating 0.00165 g. N. 

Histidine N (calc.) * 0.0288 g. N. 
lysine N (calc.) - 0.0600 g. N 

%e filtrate from the bases was made to 200 cc. and nitrogen found on 25 cc. por* 
tions * 22.80 and 22.80 cc.oiN acid indicating 0.3192 g. N. 

Ammo N in the filtrate from the bases = (on 10 cc.) 21.3 cc. N at 21 ** and 764 mm. 
and 21.3 cc. N at 20.5® and 763 mm. indicating 0.3035 g. N. 

These data calculated to per cent, of the total nitrogen in the larvae form 
the fifth column and the percentage change from egg to larvae forms the sixth 
colunm in Table II. The weight of the nitrogen in grams per 100 larvae 
forms the second column and the change of nitrogen in grams in the de¬ 
velopment of the egg to the hatching stage forms the third column in 

Table II. * 

' » 

TABtS I.— COMPARAyiVB ^hWALY^is W CrYPTOBRANCHUS EgGS AND OP TH« U\RVAg 
% ^ AT Hatching. 

' ^ W«i|l1tt in grams. ParccntagM. 



100 eggv. 

100 larvae. 

Change. 

Bgga. 

I«arvae. 

Change. 

Dry weight. 

5.8254 

5.728s 

—0 0969 



—1.66% 

Ether sol. 

9ther insol. but alcohol 

I 1182 

1.2747 

+0 1565 

19.19 

22.25 

43.06 

sol. 

0.6630 

0.6179 

—0.0451 

11.38 

10.78 

—0.60 

Protein. 

4.0256 

3.8278 

—0 1978 

69.10 

66.82 

—2 28 

N content. 

0.5849 

0.5845 

—0.0004 




N in ether. 

0.00252 

0.00455 

+0.00203 

0 44 

0.78 

4*0.34 

N in alcohol. 

0.0070 

O.OIII 

+0.0041 

1.20 

1 90 

+0.70 

N in protein. 

0 5754 

0.5688 

—0 0066 

98 37 

97.30 

—1.04 

% N in protein fraction.. 


Discussion* 

14.30 

14 86 

+0.36 


Although the analyses recorded in the preceding tables agree in most 
entries so well that we could conclude that the samples analyzed were 
duplicates, there are a few entries which show changes which are certainly 
si gnifi oant. A careful study of these data has convinced me that all, 
or nearly all, of the nitrogen ratios are altered to some extent as embryonic 
Ifowth progresses, but that the monoamino acids are the more generally 
uitaized. Such a conclusion is in excellent agreement with my earlier 
fiiHngs (Gortner, 1913). 

During the development there was a loss of 1.66% of the dry weight 
(0x1969 g. per 100 larvae) which must be attributed to carbon dioxide 
tod water, inasmuch as no nitrogen was lost during this period of growth. 
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Ac^OpfMuiying this loss in weight there is a very marked gain of fats equal 
to 3«o6% of the egg weight and to an increase of 14% of the fat already 
present in the egg. 

Tangl and Farkas (1904) have observed a similar s3mthesis of fat in 
developing trout embryos and explain this finding by the assumption 
that there are present, in the egg, glycoproteins which are broken down 
to carbon dioxide, water, glycogen, fat, and “all of the nitrogen of the pro¬ 
tein is retained in the organism in the form of urea (or uric acid),*' the dif¬ 
ference in energy content being tl.e “Entwicklungsarbeit.” I believe 
that their hypothesis is in part correct, t.e., that the energy of development 
comes from a carbohydrate nucleus, but other parts of their suggestion I 
find to be erroneous. 

Tangl and Farkas submit no proof for their contention that the nitrogen 
of the protein is converted into urea (or uric acid). In discussing this 
phase of their work in my earlier paper, I showed tliat, in all probability, 
no considerable quantity of either urea or uric acid was present in the young 
trout at hatching and that, therefore, their hypothesis did not hold in its 
entirety. In this series of analyses of Cryptohranchus eggs and larvae 
there can be no doubt that no urea is formed and in all probability none, 
or at most only a trace, of the nitrogen is converted into uric acid. 

The behavior of urea and of uric acid to extraction with ether and al¬ 
cohol was first investigated. The statement that urea is invsoluble in ether 
and that uric acid is insoluble in both ether and alcohol seems to find no 
exception in the solubility literature. As I have shown elsewhere, (Gortner 
1914), this statement is not true, for although urea is practically insoluble 
(approx. 0.0004 E’ anhydrous ether neverthele.ss as muck as 

0,0^20 g, is dissolved in the course of a 48-hour extraction, and while uric uAd 
is still more insoluble in absolute alcohol (approx. 0.00008 g. in loo cc.), 
as much as 0.0260 g. is extracted in 48 hours in a Soxhlet apparatus. 

We should look, therefore, for an increase in Ammonia N in the ether 
soluble fraction if urea •has been formed within the organism, and the 
observed increase, while possibly significant, is only 0.3% of the required 
amotmt.^ The entire gain of ammonia N in all three fractions analyzed 
would be only 1.6% of the expected urea N. 

Uric acid would be extracted, at least in part, by the absolute alcohol 
and an increase in ammonia N should follow a synthesis of uric addt 
since I have shown that 15% of the uric acid nitrogen is split off as ammonia 

^ Tangl and Parkas found a gain of 0.38 g. of fat and an energy loss of 3.46 kg. 
Cal. in t he course of the development of 518 trout eggs and theorize that 1.67 g. of 
glycoprotein (9.7 Cal.) must be broken down to 0.38 g. fat (3.3 Cal.), 0.30 g. glycogen 
(1.3 Cal.) and 0.57 g. urea (1.40 Cal.) the difference in calculated heat values being 
3.5 Cal. Using their figures I should find 0.234 8- ^ urea con tainin g 0.109 g. N due to a 
lyitthesis of 0.1565 g. fat. 
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hy add h7drdl]rds (Gcrttier 1913, p. ^). There ia no gain in nniHailifi 
Bf in the alcohdi esdract and the total gain of N in thla fraction 
an indgnificant part of the theoretical uric add nitrogen. We mustH^- 
fcfe conclude that no appreciable amount of urea or of uric acid is fomUtms 
Cryptobranchus during embryonic growth. 

The analyses show, further, that the origin of the fats synthesized is, 
in a large measure at least, to be found in the protein fraction but thdt it 
is not a simple protein which has been altered, for, although there is a loss 
of 0.1978 g. from the protein fraction, the nitrogen content of the Ibat 
portion is only 3.33%, leaving a remaining protein residue with a relativdy 
increased nitrogen content. 

The above facts would seem to support only one argument, t. e., that 
there is present in the eggs of Cryptobranchus a carbohydrate nttdeus 
either free (glycogen) or more probably in the form of a glycoprotein 
(ovomucoid?). During the process of devdopment this carbohydrate 
is broken down to carbon dioxide and water with the consequent rdeasing 
of energy for the ''Entwicklungsarbeit,” but the breaking down of the 
carbohy^ate proceeds more rapidly than is necessary to provide the energy 
of development and, as a result, the surplus energy is stored in the form of 
fat. If the carbohydrate is a part of a protein molecule, the amino adds 
are not '^burned*' but are utilized in part in their original form and in part 
to furnish the nitrogen for lecithin and other nitrogenous compounds 
necessary for the devdopment of the growing embryo. 

Several additional points demand brief comments. There is a gain of 
nitrogen in both the ether soluble and the ether>insoluble-but>alcoitol- 
soluble fractions. It seems possible that the gain in the ether soltible 
fraction is due to a synthesis of lecithins such as Tichmiroff (1885) observed 
in developing eggs of the silk worm {Bombyx mori). It is very evident 
from the nitrogen partition that the nitrogen in the alcohol extract is 
all, or nearly all, from basic nitrogenous compounds, probably pyrimidine 
or purine bases. Kossel (1886) and Mendel ahd Leavenworth (1908) 
have shown that purine bases are synthesized as embryonic growth pro¬ 
gresses in hen and duck eggs. Unfortunately we know too little of the 
solubilities of the purine and pyrimidine bases under conditions of con¬ 
tinuous extraction to dedde which compounds would be found in the ether 
extract, the alcohol extract, or which should be insoluble in both alcohol 
and ether. • ^ 

One surprising result (to me) of these anal3rses was the large percentage 
of '*ether insoluble but alcohol soluble*’ compounds in the egg. I know of 
no data dealing wi^ this fraction (as regards non-nitrogenous compounds) 
and should consider it a great favor if any reader could call to my attention 
such data as may exist or suggest the possible nature of these substanoei. 
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Summary. 

1. The eggs of Cryfidbranchus contain two yellow pigments, one being 
sohible in ether and the other insoluble in ether but soluble in absolute 
alcdiol. 

2. There is a total loss of dry weight (CC)2 and H2O) during the devel¬ 
opment of loo eggs to the hatching stage of 0.0969 g. or i .66% of the dry 
weight. 

3. There is a gain of fats during development of 0.1565 g. per 100 eggs 
this being equal to an increase of 14% of the fat already present in the 


egg* 

4. There is a loss of 0.0451 g. from the fraction insoluble in ether but 
soluble in absolute alcohol. The significance of this loss is unknown. 

5. There is a loss of 0.1978 g. from the protein fraction, but in all 
probability this is not a loss of a simple protein but of a carbohydrate 
radical which has been broken down to form fat, etc. 

6. There is neither loss or gain of total nitrogen during development. 

7. There is a gain of nitrogen iij the ether soluble portion of 0.00203 g. 
This would indicate a s)mthesis of 0.1174 g. of di-steryl-lecithin (1.73% 
N), providing all of the nitrogen in the ether soluble portion is counted 
as lecithin. 

8. T|^/ gg||j s a gain of 0.0041 g. of nitrogen in the ether>insuluble-but- 

ajcohol^ ljHlg The nitrogen in this fraction is largely basic 

nitrogenTpProably iwllie or pyrimidine bases. 

9. There is a loss of 0.0066 g. nitrogen from the protein fraction. 
Nearly all of this loss comes from the mon-amino acids. 

10. There is considerable evidence that the nitrogen ratios in the pro¬ 
tein fraction are not fixed quantities but that some amino acids are more 
necessary for the development of the embryo than are others and as a 
fiteult there is a continuous breaking down and recombining of the re¬ 
sulting radicals into new compounds. For example, the gain observed 
for Arginine N, although small, is jitobably significant. • 

11. No appreciable amount of either urea or of uric acid is formed 
during embryonic development of Cryptobranchus. 

f 'i2. It seems probable that there is, in the eggs 0/ Cryptobranchus,'' b, 
carbohydrate nucleus either free (glycogen) or combined in the form of a 
glycoprotein'and that during the process of embryonic growth this carbo¬ 
hydrate is ]|^en down to carbon dioxide and water with a consequent 
for the “Entwiddungsarbeit,” but the breaking down 
proceeds more rapidly than the needs of growth de¬ 
alt that the surplus energy is stored as fat. 
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TUB INVERSION OF SUCROSE BV INVERTASE. VIII. AN IM> 
PROVED METHOD FOR PREPARING STRONG INVER¬ 
TASE SOLUTIONS FROM TOP OR BOTTOM YEAST. 

By C. S. Hudson.! 

Received May 15 , 1914 . 

The Clerget method for estimating sucrose depItj^ft^upoxf^iPP^ 
ment of the change in optical rotation which accompanies the hydrolysi^ 
of the sugar. Hydrochloric acid is generally used as the hydrolyst a}* 
though it is known to hydrolyze inulin, raffinose, and some other carbo¬ 
hydrates under the mildest conditions that will accomplish the inversi^ ^ 
of sucrose. 

In 1881, it was proposed by Kjeldahl* to use the enzyme invertase in 
place of hydrochloric acid in the Clerget method because invertase vi^as 
tegarded as a more nearly specific hydrolyst for sucrose. Although it ^ 
now understood that invertase hydrolyzes rafi&nose, gentianose, and stachy- 
oae as well, it seexns that these sugars are derivatives of sucrose and thajt 
invertase may still be strictly regarded as a specific hydrolyst of sucrose 
and certain of its immediate derivatives. Kjeldahl used, in one procedure, 
an aqueous extract of yeast to hydrolyze sucrose, and, in an ^temative 
one, a portion of yeast added to the sucrose solution which was kept at 52 ^ 
with a little thymoh added to prevent alcoholic fermentatiotti As inver^n 
taae is rapidly, though incompletely, extracted from water, its 

action can be obtained by either of these procedures. untimely 

death prevented the further development of this excellenCg^alytical 
^ Coatribution from the Division of Carbohydrate 
Chemistry. 

* Compt. rend. Carlsberg Laboratoire, Copenhagen, i, 
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ttti^thod and it came into notice next in 1886, when O'Sullivan andTomp- 
ion,^ without knowing of Kjeldahl's procedure, recommended one whi^ 
is substantially the same, the only difference being that th3rmol is not used 
and the mixture of yeast and sucrose solution is kept at 55®, at which 
high temperature alcoholic fermentation is prevented and the action of 
invertase aided. 

Ling and Baker, * and more recently Ogilvie,’ have followed with success 
O'Sullivan and Tompson’s procedure in the estimation of sucrose in a 
variety of cane and beet products. In 1910, the author^ sought to improve 
the method by using in place of yeast, a purified aqueous extract of yeast 
which had strong inverting power. The idea was that the main objection 
to the use of invertase, as a hydrolyst in analytical work, came from the 
uncertainty attaching to the use of a substance of such varying properties 
as yeast. It seemed that the method would become more dependable 
if a procedure could be found for preparing a stock solution of invertase 
which would keep well, have a definitely known, and high, inverting power, 
and be as free as possible from impurities.^ 

The first method which was tried was the extraction of invertase from 
living yeast by water, as had been done by Kjeldahl, but the inverting 
powers of the extracts were too low. The slow aulolysis of yea'^t during 
several weeks keeping at 10® to 20®, which had been recommended by 
O’Sullivan and Tompson as a method for preparing aqueous solutions of 
invertase, was next tried, but while these experiments were in progress, 
H. E. Berger and the author observed that the liquefaction of pressed 
yeast, which is one of the changes that is noticeable during its slow autoly¬ 
sis, can be brought about in a few minutes by allowing the vapors of' 
ether or chloroform to act upon living yeast, and a test showed that tlie 
fluid which could be filtered from the liquefied yeast had strong inverting 
power.® It became possible, therefore, to substitute in place of O’Sullivan 
and Tompson’s method of preparing invertase by very slow autolysis an 
excellent and rapid procedure in which the autolysis is a&omplished in a 
few hours by the action of chloroform upon fresh yeast. It was found that 

‘ J. Chem. Soc., 49, 64 (1886); 59, 46 (1891). 

* J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 17, 111-4 (1898). t 

^ Ibid , 30, 62-4 (1911); Jnt. Sugar J., 14, 89-93 (191a). 

* J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 2, 143-C {1910). 

* One tecalls. in this connection, O'Sullivan and Tompson’s statement, made in 
1891 {Loc. cit.), that "The estimation of cane sugar by means of invertase is, without 
doubt, a perfectly satisfactory process. The only disadvantage consists in the diffi> 
oilty of preparing the invertase. Until the recent publication of our paper on in- 
vertase, this objection was practically fatal, and it still forms a great drawback to the 
universal application of the process, as it takes at least three weeks to prepare in¬ 
vertase by our method." 

* Salkowski (Z. physiol. Chem., z$, 520 (1889)) has shown that sucrose is rapidly 
inverted by yeast in the presence of diloroform water. 
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the ft<{tteotts soitttioii which could be ffitered from the liquefied yemUt 
could purified with only a small loss in its inverting power, by darifying 
It With an excess of neuti^ lead acetate, filtering off the precipitate, and 
letnoving the excess of lead from the filtrate with potassium oxalate or 
hydrogen sulfide. This ptuification of the invertase solution by the use of 
neutral lead acetate has been confirmed by Euler. ^ The purified solution 
was then didyzed thoroughly and used as a stock reagent for inverting 
sucrose. 

As ether and chloroform had each caused yeast to autol3rze very rapidly 
and give up its invertase, it became of interest to test the action of other 
neutral volatile liquids for the purpose of learning which substance would 
cause yeast to liberate the most invertase. Ether, chloroform, ethyl 
acetate, acetone, carbon tetrachloride, carbon disulfide, kerosene oil, and 
toluene were tried, and it was found that the rapidity of the liquefaction 
of the 3rea8t varied considerably and that toluene caused the liberation of 
far more invertase than did chloroform and that toluene was not surpassed 
by any other of the liquids in this respect.* Accordingly, I have substi¬ 
tuted toluene for chloroform in the method for preparing invertase, with 
an important increase in the inverting strength of the resulting purified 
extracts. These extracts we now use as stock reagents for ^e hydrolysis 
of sucrose. kL 

The procedure which is used for the preparation of inver^se solutions 
may be understood from the following record. Ten kilos oisipressed top 
fermentation yeast, from the Corby Company, Langdon, ©. C., were 
kneaded well with lo liters of tap water and 500 cc. of toluene* at room 
temperature. Liquefaction of the yeast was noticeable in a few hours 
*2 physiol. Chem., 73, 338 (1911); also ''General Chemistry of the Enzymes/* 
English, 19x2 edition, p. 26. 

* After our experiments had been completed, it was learned that such volatile 
liquids have been used in "processes for obtaining the contents of yeast cells," accord¬ 
ing to the British f>atent to Kansford, No. 8722, April 27, 1901, and the United States 
patents to Hess, No. 785»733 aad No. 785.734, March 28, 1905. The processes which 
are described in these patents are evidently intended for extracting soluble albumin 
from yeast and attention was not directed to obtaining a maximum yield of enzymes 
such as invertase. In these patents, there is no distinction made between the low 
extraction of invertase which results from the action of chloroform and the high ex¬ 
traction which results from the action of toluene. We have found that the use of 
ethyl acetate, which is mentioned in' Hess’s patent as particularly suitable for ob¬ 
taining the contents ^pf yeast cells, gives an extract which is very weak in invertase and 
quite tj||suitab]e for our purpose. 

^ijj^elson and Bom (This Journai,, 36,395 (1914)) have recently prepared invertase 

K 3reast by allowing the compressed yeast to autolyze slowly at room temperature 
g two to six weeks, toluene being added to prevent bacterial growth. This 
fxrocedure differs from the one here described in that we thoroughly saturate the yeast 
with toluene, after mixing it with an equal wei|^t of water to aid the saturatiaii, and 
thereby obtain a far more rapid autdyris than they produced. 
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{md on the third day a test of the activity of the filtered extract from the 
autolysis showed that 5 cc. of it would invert half the sucrose in 50 cc, of 
a 9% sucrose solution, acidified with 2 drops of glacial acetic add and kept 
at 30®, in 5.9 minutes. Other experiments have repeatedly shown that the 
extract exhibits considerable activity on the day immediately following 
that upon which the autolysis was started, but we were unable to test 
this extract so early. The yeast was allowed to autolyze two days longer, 
when it was found that the extract would invert half the sucrose, under 
the conditions recorded above, in 5.6 minutes. On the third day the value 
was found to be 6.4 minutes, showing some loss in activity. Neutral 
lead acetate was then added until no further predpitate formed and the 
activity was thereby reduced to 6.8 minutes. Upon treating the filtrate 
with hydro gwiMi ulfide to remove the excess of lead, the activity rose to 
6.3 minutes, tfl#ch shows that there is no considerable permanent loss in 
activity due to the use of lead acetate as a clarification agent and that the 
temporary loss of activity from the first predpitation is caused by a re¬ 
tarding action of the excess of dissolved lead acetate on the invertase. 
It was found, in confirmation of this view, that the addition of lead acetate 
to a purified invertase solution, in which no precipitate formed, caused a 
marked loss in activity. 

The preparation of invertase from bottom fermentation or brewer’s 
yeast by the method which has been described shows some points of 
difference, which may be understood from the following record. Twelve 
kilos of pressed brewer’s yeast from the Heurich Brewing Company, 
Washington, D. C., were kneaded well with 12 liters of tap water and 
750 cc. of toluene at room temperature. On the succeeding day the 
filtered extract showed an activity of 7.2 minutes and on successive fol¬ 
lowing days the number of minutes required for half inversion were 5.7, 
4.3, 3.8 and 3.4. At this point, the lead acetate was added and the ac¬ 
tivity became 4.0, at which value it remained after the excess of lead had 
been precipitated by hydrogen sulfide. It will be observed that brewer’s 
yeast furnishes an invertase solution which is almost twice as strong as 
that yielded by top yeast. 

The next step in the preparation of the solutions of invertase is a th|jte 
ough dialysis. It is advisable to carry this out immediately because 
extracts are markedly add before dialysis and often lose activity rapidly 
in this condition. Neutralization causes a formation of color which does 
not disappear in a subsequent dialysis. The most suitable membrane for 
the dialysis which has be^ found is a collodion sac which may be formed 
on the inside of a glass cylinder about 5 cm. in diameter and 35 cm. long, 
resembling a large test tube. The collodion solution, which is of Pharma- 
<x>pda strength, is poured into the dry test tube, fil l ing it, and wetting 
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iimSs evenly. Ttie eoltitioti is then poured back into the stock bottle, 
and the film ^ich coats the test tube is allowed to dry with even thickness 
^rtdle the tube is gently turned during five or ten minutes. When the 
film has dried until it is no longer sticky, the test tube is filled with water 
and the film soaked for a few minutes. The water is then poured out, the film 
is loosened at the top from the tube, and water is run in between film and 
tube at the loosened place. The pressure of the water loosens the entire film 
and it may readily be removed from the test tube. In order to dialyze the 
invertase solutions, the}’^ are poured into the collodion sacs and these are 
immersed in running tap water, a layer of toluene to retard bacterial 
action being on the surface of the solutions. Dialysis is frequently com¬ 
plete overnight, the time required depending much upon the quality of the 
membrane. ' 

The dialyzed solutions are colorless, without taste or odor, develop none 
upon boiling, and yield on the average about two-tenths of i% of solid 
material when evaporated to dryness on a water bath. Numerous tests 
have shown that there is no loss of invertase during the dialysis, but the 
absorption of water by the solutions causes some dilution. The dialyzed 
splutions may be preserved with toluene at room temperature and in 
distinction from the dialyzed solutions of other enzymes, they preserve 
their activity well. During the first month's keeping the solutions show 
no loss in activity and at the end of a year the activity is about half lost 
Their inverting strength is enough to cause the hydrolysis of sucrose 
solutions over night, under usual anal3rtical conditions, and is many fold 
larger than that of the invertase solution which was previously recom¬ 
mended, made by hastening the autolysis of yeast with chloroform. The 
dialyzed solutions we have concentrated and even dried without loss 
in activity by boiling at not over 30® in a vacuum. This work will be 
described later, when it is hoped that a desenption of the solid material, 
^hich must include the invertase, can be made. 

It may be noted that, though the dialyzed invertase solutions have an 
unusually strong power of hydrolyzing sucrose, test has shown them to be 
'ithout any action on a-methyl-glucoside, thus confirming the generally 
pted view that this substance is not hydrolyzed by invertase. They 
show no action upon solutions of maltose or lactose. An interesting 
observation concerning rafiinose was noted. H. S. Paine and T. S. Hard¬ 
ing noticed that an*hivertase solution, which the latter prepared from top 
fermentation yeast, obtained from the yeast factory of the Corby Com- 
pany» Langdon, D. C., changed the specific rotation of a solution of an¬ 
hydrous laffinose from +123® to +63.9®. On the other hand, a similar 
invertase solution wifich was prepared from bottom fermentation yeast, 
obtained from the Heurich Brewing Company, Washington, D. C., chiwged 
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the rotation from +123® to +14.9®.^ This interesting difierence we 
attribute to the presence of an enzyme in the invertase solution from 
bottom yeast which carried the hydrolysis of raffinose a step beyond that 
whidi invertase causes. Probably invertase and melibiase are in the 
solution which was prepared from bottom yeast, while melibiase is lacking 
in that made from top yeast. This view corresponds to the well known fact 
that top yeast ferments raffinose to alcohol and melibiose, and bottom 
yeast ferments it completely to alcohol. T. S. Harding and the writer 
have worked out an analytical method for estimating raffinose in solutions 
containing other sugars, by utilizing tlie difference in rotation which is 
observed when the solution is acted upon, first by invertase from top yeast, 
and then by invertase and melibiase from bottom yeast. 

BUKBAU 09 CintMISTRy. DbPAKTKSNT op AGRlCin.TtlR8, 

Washinoton, D C 

THE INVERSION OF SUCROSE BY INVERTASE. IX. IS THE 
REACTION REVERSIBLE ?> 

By C S. Hudson and H S Pains.’ 

Received May 15 , 1914 . 

The S3mthetic production of sucrose by various plants, ultimately from 
carbon ffioxide and water, is a firmly founded fact, though it is not posi¬ 
tively known what substances are the intermediate products in the syn¬ 
thesis. Many plants also synthesize an enzyme of unknown composition 
called invertase, which can accomplish the hydrolysis of sucrose to glucose 
and fructose. Thus the synthesis of sucrose may proceed in plants along 
with its decomposition by invertase. If the last stage in the synthesis 
should prove to be the uniting of glucose and fructose .to yield sucrose,this 
change would represent the reverse reaction to the hydrolysis of sucrose by 
invertase. It has been suggested at various times that the enzyme 
invertase can accomplish such a synthesis of sucrose from glucose and 
teictose, and that therefore the inversion of sucrose by invertase is a 
balanced or reversible reaction. The present investigation was under- 
tafaen for the purpose of obtaining experimental evidence upon this ques¬ 
tion, partly because the subject is of some general interest and paitly 

^ The values 63.9® and 14.9® correspond almost exactly to those (64 r® and 14.9*) 
Which have been calculated by C. A. Browne (“Handbook of Sugar Analysis," p. 737) 
for the two steps that are to be expected in the hydrolysis of raffinose, which may be 
represented as the reactions 

CttHwOi. -H 2 H ,0 « CmHmOii + C«HuO» + * C«H» 0 « + Cdl« 0 , + QHiiO,* 

(raffinose) (melibiose) (fructose) (glucose) (galactose) (fructose) 

* Read at the Minneapolis meeting of the American Chemipal Society in Decem¬ 
ber, 19x0. 

* Contribution from the Division of Carbohydrate Investigations, Bureau of (^m> 
Istry. 
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tedanie it bceanafe neceiNtaxy to ksiow whether invertase accomplishes a 
oooq^te hydrolysis of sucrose in connection with an investigation on the 
possible Use of this enzyme in the quantitative estimation of sucrose.^ 
RgpetUum of Osaka*s Experiments .—In a recent article, Osaka^ claims 
to have diown by accurate experiments that the well known hydrolysis 
of sucrose by acids, which has heretofore been regarded as an irreversible 
reaction, is really reversible, and indeed to the extent of an easily de¬ 
tectable amount, i%, under certain favorable conditions. If this con- 
dtadon of Osaka is correct, it gives much ground, from a theoretical stand¬ 
point, for the view that the inversion of sucrose by invertase is also a 
reversible reaction, because both acid and enzyme are to be regarded as 
catalysts of the hydrolysis, and, since the equilibria of the better investi¬ 
gated reversible reactions are not changed by catalysts,* though the rate 
dT reaction is, it might be expected that invertase will cause the synthesis 
of sucrose from glucose and fructose if the other catalysts, acids, do so. 
It is nece^ary to consider the details of the procedure in Osaka’s ex¬ 
periments, although they are rather complicated. Osaka reasoned that, 
since the synthesis of sucrose from invert sugar is a combination of two 
substances (glucose and fructose) to produce one, it should proceed more 
favorably in concentrated than in dilute solutions. All of Osaka’s ex¬ 
periments are similar and we have therefore selected for careful repetition 
the one in which he obtained the best indication of reversibility during 
add hydrolysis. This experiment concerns the hydrolysis of sucrose by 
hydrochloric add in an aqueous solution of about 61% sugar strength, 
whidi is the highest concentration that Osaka studied. He describes 
this eicperiment as follows: 

“Twenty grams of cane sugar were introduced into a weighed measuring 
Itesk of 25 cc. capadty and dissolved in a small quantity of water by wann¬ 
ing. When cold, 5 cc. of 2.5 N hydrochloric add were added and the 
solution diluted to almost 25 cc. A small piece of camphor was then added 
to the solution^ and the flask left in a thermostat at 25over night. On 
the next day water, at 25^, was added to make exactly 25 cc. and the 
Hmsk and contents were weighed. About 5 cc. of the solution were 
cut from each of the duplicate solutions into two wdghed measuring 
flasks of 25 cc. capadty and weighed. About 4 cc. of 2.5 N hydrochloric 
add were added to each of them, and the solutions diluted to about 
S5 cc. The four diluted solutions thus prepared, together with the two 
original solutions, were again left in the thermostat over night. 

‘ /. Ind Eng. Chem , a, 143-6 (1910). 

* J. Col. Sci., Imp Unto Tokyo, 25, Art i (1908) 

* van't Hoff, '*Die Chemiscbe Dyiuunik,'* p. 210 (1898) 

^Thls tdditioii was presumably for tbe purpose of preventing the growth of 
microerganisms though the high acidity of the solution aocomplidies this effectively, 
accoftUng to our experience. H and P. 
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*^Qo. the next day about 5 cc« of the two original sohitions were takeQ 
out, each into two weighed measuring flasks of 25 cc, capacity, and weighed. 
In order to prevent its further inversion on dilution, 3.4 g. of sodium 
acetate were added to the solutions taken out, which were then diluted 
to the mark. The same amount of the salt was also introduced into each 
of the solutions diluted the day previous, to make tliem as nearly as possible 
similar to those newly prepared^ and then the solutions were further di¬ 
luted to the mark. It was ascertained by experiment that a small differ¬ 
ence in the concentrations of hydrochloric acid exerts no perceptible 
influence on the optical rotations of the sugar solutions. The eight dilute 
solutions thus prepared were then subjected to polarimetric observations 
a polarization apparatus after Landolt being used with a I^ippich polarizer. 
In order to obtam the mean value of the rotations of the solutions of the 
same treatment and to be able to compare those of solutions of different 
treatments with each other, it was assumed that, witliin narrow limits of 
concentration, as in the case in hand, the rotations are proportional to 
the concentrations of the solutions. The average amount of the solutions 
taken out in eight instances was 6.3776 g. The rotation of this weight 
of solution diluted to 25 cc. was calculated from the weights and respective 
rotations (when diluted to 25 cc. final volume) of the eight samples above 
to be viz: 

Inverted m orig soln Inverted in dil aoln 


325 
—6 307 
—6 310 
—6 311 


—6 587 

-~6 625 
—6 586 
—6 578 


Mean,* —6 313 


Mean, —b 594 


‘^Twenty-five cc. of the original solution weighed 32.793 g. and con¬ 
tained 20 g. sugar, so that 6.3776 g. of the solution contained 3,8896 g. 
The same amoimt of sugar was dissolved in water with the addition of 
sodium acetate and hydrochloric acid so as to make the solution similar 
to those in the other cases, diluted to 25 cc. and polarized. The mean of 
the two polarizations was +20.099. Thus the degree of the inversion in 
the original solution in percentage is as follows: 

+6.313 X ,00 = 98.9%.” 

20.099 + 6.594 

* One observes that though the two sets of solutions, were thus made similar in 
respect to salt content, they differed in that the set which represented inversion in 
concentrated solution had stood one day longer m a highly acid condition This matter 
is discussed later, on page 1575, ei seq H and P 

• These readings presumably refer to a tube length of 20 cm and to circular de¬ 
grees and sodium light H. and P 
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t Our re]«etitioa of Osaka's eapenment was carried out in duplicate aad 
^ final sneasurenieiits which were obtained by the same method of ex¬ 
perimentation just quoted are as follows: 

Xnvtrted in con-- InvcrtMl in 

centnted solution. dilute solution. 

First tzpeHment. —1965 First experiment. —2025 

Second experiment. —19 70 Second experiment_ —20.40 

Mean,^ —19 67 Mean, —20 32 

These results fully confirm Osaka's values as to the direction of the 
rotation difiPerence and its approximate magnitude. Having thus du¬ 
plicated a typical one of his experiments, we wish to examine his interpre¬ 
tation of them. It is to be observed that in the quoted experiment of 
Osaka's, 4 cc. of 2.5 A/" hydrochloric acid were added to each of the flasks 
containing the solutions to be inverted in dilute solution; on dilution to 
25 cc., the acidity was then the same as in the original solution when made 
tb the volume mark. On the other hand, no acid was added to the solu¬ 
tion which had been removed from the original solution and to which 
sodium acetate had been added to stop any fiuther inversion. Its acidity 
was, therefore, only a fifth of the acidity of the solution which had been 
diluted without addition of sodium acetate. It is well known that hydro¬ 
chloric acid increases the levo-rotatiom of invert sugar solutions,* the 
increase being approximately in proportion to the concentration of acid 
present, and it seemed possible, therefore, that the difference in rotation 
of the two sets of solutions might be due to such an influence. The follow¬ 
ing experiments were accordingly xnade. 

Fifteen (15) cc. of a solution containing 13.445 g- each of pure glucose 
and hiictose in xoo cc. were added to each of four 25 cc. flasks. After 
addition of hydrochloric acid and sodium acetate as indicated below, the 
volumes were completed to 25 cc. at 20^ and the rotations read in n 200 mm. 
tube at that temperature in a saccharimeter. The conoentration of invert 
sugar in these solutions was nearly the same as for the solutions employed 
in our repetition of Osaka’s experiment. 

(1) One cc of 2.5 N hydrochloric acid, 3.4 g sodium acetate. Rotation 
—19.0® V. 

(2) Five cc of 2 3 iV hydrochloric acid, 3 4 g. sodium acetate Rotation 
-i9o‘’V 

(3) One cc of 2.5 jV hydrochloric add, no sodium acetate. Rotation —16.95® V. 

(4) Five cc. of 2.5 hydrochloric acid, no sodium acetate. Rotation —17.35® V. 

* These measurements refer to a tube length of 20 cm, and to Ventzke degrees, 
using uliite light. If expressed in drcular degrees they agree fairly well with Osaka’s 
quoted values, since xoo Ventzke degrees equal about 34*6 circular degrees. 

’ Lippmann, Ckemie der Zuckerarien, 1, 922 (1904). 
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Tllftae expennieiits <3 and 4) ocxofim the well known influence of the 
acid concentration on t^ rotation of invert sugar, but show further (i and 
2) that in the presence of sodium acetate, which neutralizes the add, the 
variation in the strength of the latter does not affect the reading. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the greater negative rotation, when the sucrose was inverted 
in dilute solution, cannot be due to the influence of the acid, which had 
been added in greater amount than when the sugar was inverted in higher 
concentration. 

In Osaka’s experiment the portion of original solution inverted in con¬ 
centrated solution was not removed until the day following the removal 
of the portion intended for inversion in dilute solution;^ it, therefore, 
stood in concentrated solution in the presence of 5 cc. of 2.5 hydrochloric 
add per 25 cc. for one day longer than did the portion intended for in¬ 
version in dilute solution. Any destruction of invert sugar (particularly 
of fructose) by the acid during this period might, therefore, have been dif¬ 
ferent in degree in the portions inverted in concentrated and dilute solu¬ 
tion, thus causing their rotations to be different. In order to test this 
possibility, the following experiments were carried out, the procedure 
being the same as Osaka’s, with the exception that the 5 cc. for inversion 
in concentrated solution were removed at the same time as tlie s cc. in¬ 
tended for inversion in dilute solution. The procedure of making up the 
final volume of 25 cc. for the inversions in concentrated and dilute solu¬ 
tions is indicated below. The solutions were kept at 25® and were read 
in a saccharimeter at 20® as soon as the volumes were completed to 25 cc. 
For sodium acetate, a solution which contained 2.05 g. of the anhydrous 
salt in 7 cc. (which was found by trial to be sufficient to stop inversion) 
was employed. 

Concentrated solution Dilute solution 
Cc Cc. 

5 5 

7 O 

o 4 

5 8 

17 , 17 

o 7 

8 I 

25 25 

In addition to an original solution containing 80 g. of sucrose in 100 cc., 
^ See note i on page 1573 

• It was found necessary for accuracy to weigh the quantity of original solution 
which was used; these weights are recorded in the second and third columns of the 
following tables. 


Added on the first day 
Original solution’ 
Sodium acetate solution 
2 s N hydrochloric acid 
Water 


Added further on the second day 
Sodium acetate solution 
Water 



ibxttt 9olutkm8 wet« prepaved and tested in the same manner: (d) A 
solution of equal parts of glucose and fructose corresponding to the above 
sucrose solution; (6) a fructose solution of one-half the concentration of 
the invert sugar solution; (c) a glucose solution of one-half the concentra¬ 
tion of the invert sugar solution. The results of these experiments, in 
which portions of the original solutions intended for inversion in con¬ 
centrated and dilute solution had been removed each day for a number 
of days in order to determine the eifect of the prolonged action of hydro¬ 
chloric add on the original solutions, are shown in Tables I~IV. 

All of the polarizations were checked by a standardized quartz plate 
and the rotations are corrected for any change of zero of the instrument 
during the period of the experiments. The data show that concentrated 
solutions of inverted sucrose, of invert sugar prepared by mixing pure 
glucose and fructose, and of fructose, decrease in levorotation progressively 


Table I—^Sucrosb 


Date. 

Sample 

weight, 

dilute 

inversion 

0 

Sample 

wdsht, 

concentrated 

inversion. 

0. 

Rotation, 

dilute. 

« 

Rotation, 

concentrated 

Rotation, 
dilute 
(cor.) * 

Rotation, 

concentrated 

(cor.).» 

Jan. 9 

6 2150 

6 1050 

—18 45 

—18 70 

—18 35 

—18 45 

10 

6 2232 

6 2355 

—18 20 

—18 20 

—18 05 

—18 05 

XI 

6 2590 

6 1890 

~I 7 75 

—17 65 

—17 55 

—17 60 

12 

6 1030 

6 1165 

—16 70 

—16 80 

—16 90 

—17 00 

13 

6 1310 

6 1475 

—16 30 

—16 40 

—16 45 

—16 5Q 

*4 

6 1410 

6 1550 

—15 80 

•—15 90 

—15 90 

—15 95 

16 

6 2695 

6 1655 

—15 70 

—15 35 

—15 50 

—15 40 

^7 

6 1235 

6 1355 

—15 00 

—15 00 

—15 16 

—15 10 

18 

6 2235 

6 3440 

—15 00 

— 15 30 

—14 90 

—14 90 

Av. 


6 1808 







Table II — Invert Sugar. 



Date. 

Sample 

weignt, 

dilute 

Inversion. 

0. 

Sample 

weight, 

concentrated 

inversion. 

G. 

Rotation, 

dilute. 

Rotation, 

concentrated. 

Rotation, 
dilute 
(cor) » 

Rotation, 

conoentratad 

(cor).* 

Jan 9 

6 1600 

6 1350 

—18 30 

—18 35 

—18 15 

—18 25 

10 

6 2140 

6 2020 

—18 00 

—18 05 

—17 70 

—17 75 

II 

6 0040 

6 0065 

—16 90 

—17 00 

—17 20 

—17 30 

12 

6 0960 

6.2650 

—16.85 

—17 40 

—16 90 

—16.95 

13 

6 1245 

6 1240 

—16 55 

—16 60 

—16 50 

—16.55 

*4 

5 9855 

6 1165 

—16 00 

—16 35 

—16 35 

—16.35 

16 

6 0610 

, 6 1*40 

—15 75 

—16 00 

—15 85 

—15.95 

17 

5 9950 

6 0780 

—15 30 

—15 45 

—13 60 

—15.55 

18 

6 0850 

6 1620 

—15.30 

—15 50 

—15 35 

—15 .35 


Av. 6 1077 

* Corrected to a uniform sample weight of 6.1808 g. by direct proportion. 

* Corrected to a uniform sample weight of 6.1077 g. by direct proportion. 
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Tabls III~<»i,ucosk. 


Date 

Sample 

weight, 

dilute 

inverdon 

0 

Sample 

wdgat, 

concentrated 

invereion 

G 

Rotation, 

dilute 

Rotation, 

concentrated 

Rotation 
dilute 
(cor ) ‘ 

Rotation, 
concentrated 
(cor ) » 

Jan 

9 

5 6650 

5 6600 

+2^ 15 

4-23 05 

4-23 10 

4-23 05 


10 

5 6470 

5 6550 

+2^ 10 

4-23 10 

4 23 15 

4-23 10 


11 

5 6640 

5 687s 

4-23 10 

4-23 13 

4-23 03 

+23 03 


12 

5 6285 

5 6320 

+23 00 

4-22 90 

4-23 10 

4-23 00 


13 

5 6460 

5 6810 

4-23 05 

4-23 05 

4-23 10 

4-22 95 


14 

5 6630 

5 6675 

4-23 10 

4*23 05 

4-23 10 

4-23 00 


16 

5 6725 

5 6645 

4-23 10 

4-23 05 

4*23 05 

-f 23 00 


17 

S 6530 

5 6560 

4-23 05 

4-22 95 

4-23 05 

4-22 95 


18 

5 6395 

5 6465 

4-^3 00 

4-22 95 

+23 05 

4-23 00 

Av 



5 6571 





Date 

Sample 

weight, 

dilute 

mvenion 

G 

Tablb IV — Fructose 

Sample 

weight. 

concentrated 

inversion Rotation, Rotation, 

G * dilute concentrated 

Rotation, 
dilute 
(cor) * 

Rotation 
concentrated 
(cor) » 

Jan 

9 

5 7000 

5 6950 

—42 3S 

—42 25 

—42 15 

—42 10 


10 

5 6510 

5 6730 

—^41 60 

—41 63 

—^41 80 

■—41 65 


11 

5 6715 

5 6600 

—41 65 

—41 45 

—41 65 

-41 55 


12 

5 6595 

5 6890 

—41 30 

—41 50 

—41 40 

—41 40 


13 

5 6695 

5 6750 

—41 00 

—41 00 

—41 OS 

- 41 00 


14 

5 6955 

5 7020 

-40 85 

—40 95 

-—40 70 

—40 75 


16 

5 6700 

5 6810 

—40 30 

—40 65 

•—40 55 

—^40 60 


17 

5 6560 

5 6135 

—40 23 

—40 05 

—^40 40 

—40 50 


18 

3 6870 

5 6980 

—^40 40 

—40 55 

—40 30 

—40 40 

Av 


•.. 

5 6748 






with age when hydrochloric acid is present It is evident that the de¬ 
composition of fructose by the acid is responsible for the change of rotation, 
since the solution of glucose in acid retains a constant rotation. It will 
be recalled that in Osaka's experiment the reading of the solution which 
was removed on the first day and alIo1^ed to stand in dilute solution (in 
which the destruction of fructose is arrested) Vas —6.594 circular degrees, 
while that of the solution which was removed on the second day and im¬ 
mediately diluted and read was only —6.313. The difference of 0.281®, 
corresponding to 0.81 ® Ventzke, is of the same order of magnitude as the 
average daily loss in rotation recorded in Tables I, II, IV, that is, about 
0.35® Ventzke. The somewhat higher value of Osaka's experiment may 
be due to his working at 25®, whereas our experiments were made at 20®. 
Omt experiments show no certain difference in rotation between sucrose 
solutions which are inverted in dilute and in concentrated solution, pro¬ 
vided the inversions are carried out under comparable conditions. We 
^ Corrected td a uniform sample weight of 5 6571 g by direct proportion 
• Corrected to a uniform sample weisdit of 5 6748 g by direct proportion 
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0xt forced to discard Osakans experiments because the inversions in dilufee 
and concentrated solutions were not carried out under comparable con¬ 
ditions. The conclusion from our experiments is that the hydrolysis of 
sucrose by hydrochloric acid is not to any detectable degree a reversible 
reaction in aqueotis solution. 

Repetition of Visser^s Experiments. —^Visser' states that the inversion of 
sucrose by invertase is not complete as compared with its inversion by 
adds; a 0.25 N sucrose solution gave, after inversion by invertase, a rota¬ 
tion of—^3.26®, while the rotation of a similar solution inverted by a 0.25 
N hydrochloric add was —3.42®. He therefore assumes the existence of 
an equilibrium in the hydrolysis of sucrose by invertase, which would 
afford a basis for the belief that this reaction is reversible. In our repeti¬ 
tion of Visser’s experiments (the rotations of the solutions were read in a 
saccharimeter and with a tube of different length from that used by 
Visser), —20.7® and —19.5°, respectively, were obtained for the solutions 
inverted by hydrochloric add and inverta^; after exactly neutralizing 
the former with sodium carbonate, to make it really comparable with the 
latter, which was very slightly acid with acetic, the rotation became 
—19.6. The difference observed by Visser was, therefore, due to the well 
known influence of hydrochloric add on the optical rotation of invert 
sugar, and does not indicate the existence of an equilibrium in the inversion 
of sucrose by invertase. Visser also stated that a solution containing 
equal parts of glucose and fructose, in an amoimt equivalent to a 0.25 AT 
sucrose solution, gave a rotation of —^3.42 ®, that is, the same as a 0.25 N 
sucrose solution inverted by hydrochloric acid. As this statement is, 
however, in full disagreement with the well known influence by hydro¬ 
chloric add on the rotation of invert sugar solutions, the experiments 
data caimot be accepted. A synthesis of sucrose from invert sugar which 
Visser supposedly obtained is described by him in the following words: 
"'A solution, which contained equS amounts of fructose and glucose, showed 
an initiS rotation of —12.46®; after being subjected to the action of 
invertase few two months, the rotation was —12.29®.” No further details 
in regard to this experiment axe given. The possibility of this supposed 
reversion was tested by diluting a solution, containing equal amounts of 
glucose and fructose with a solution of invertase,* so that Ike rotation after 
dilution was approximately the same as that of a certain quartz plate; 
the latter was used to control the constancy on the saccharimeter scale of 
the initial rotation of the solution. After addition of istuCne to prevent 
the growth of microorganisms, the scSution was kept in a Ax) mm. tube and 

\ f 

‘ Z. physik Chem , jp, 375 (i95|)» ^ 

* The invertase solution whichi^^tised in these and the other experiments re¬ 
corded m this ^ide was prepared fmi^feast by rapid aittolysis according to the 
method deaerib^ by one of us in the aocMfetaying article. 
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the rdBItioti at 20® observed at various times during a period of three and 
a half Ibionths. All of the readings lay between the values —^50.65 and 
—50 70, as compared with the reading of the quartz plate, which was 
—50. rj. There was accordingly no change in rotation ^yond the limits 
of experimental error and no synthesis of sucrose was detecUd 

As an indication of the activity of the mvertase present m this solution, 
it may be stated that a sucrose solution of equivalent concentration and 
containing the same amount of mvertase was half inverted in one and 
one-half days at 20®. This experiment was better controlled, we believe, 
than was Visser's and no indication of a synthesis of sucrose by the action 
of invertase was found 

KohVs Experiment —E G KohP has stated that “yeast extracts with a 
high inverting power, when acting on sucrose solutions of known con¬ 
centration in the absence of light and at different temperatures, produced 
glucose and fructose up to certain limits and then remained stationary 
or brought about a reversion.** This supposed reversion was tested as 
follows, the degree of acidity being varied by adding acetic acid and 
sodium phosphate to the solutions m view of the possibility that the acidity 
may play an important part m reversion Five 200 mm. observation 
tubes wiJre prepared so that each one contained a synthetic im i rt sugar 
solution (equal amounts of glucose and fructose) of the same strength 
and a small amount of potassium fluonde to prevent the growth of micro- 
otganisms, the concentration of these invert sugar solutions was 10 g 
per 100 cc The hydrogen ion concentrations were io~*, 10“®, 10“^, io“*, 
and 10“’, respectively,* or, in other words, the first two solutions were 
shghtlyiacid, tlie third was approximately neutral, and the last two were 
subtly alkalme The invertase used was quite active, when diluted 
1 to lit it inverted a o 5% sucrose solution to the extent of 50% in 5 
miiititaB at 30® The dilution of this invertase in the above sugar solutions 
wa» 5 *10 40 All the solutions were kept in the dark durmg the experiment. 
The dMa, as mdicated m Table V, do not give evidence of any reversion of 
invert sugar to sucrose 

, Tablb V —-Tbmpbraturb 20® 





10 • 

io-» 

10-« 

10-* 

Quarts plate 

Dec 

IS 

—12 35 

—12 40 

—12 35 

—12 35 

—12 35 

—50 15 


19 

—12 35 

-12 40 

—12 35 

—12 35 

—12 35 

—50 15 


22 

—T2 35 

—12 35 

—12 35 

—12 30 

—12 35 

—50 15 

Jto 

4 

—12 35 

-12 40 

—12 30 

—12 35 

—12 35 

—50 15 


10 

—12 40 

—12 45 

—12 35 

—12 40 

—12 40 

—50 15 


28 

—12 35 

— 12 35 

—12 30 

—12 35 

—12 40 

—50 15 


23 

—12 40 

—12 35 

—12 35 

—12 35 

—12 40 

—^50 15 


^^ot CentrU , Beihefte, Abt /, 23, 64/-640, Jaa 10, 1908 

* Cf A A Noyes, This Journai., 32, 823 (1910)* for the preparation of solutiont 
with these hydrogen ion concentrations 
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PamamdU*^ Exp^ments *—^In 1906, PikataneUi^ imblished a maaber 
of experknents on the inversion of sucrose by aqueous extracts of the mold 
Mucor mucedo. Among them are three instances in which the power 
of an invert sugar solution to reduce alkaline copper solutions decreased 
when the solution was mixed with the extract of the mold. Without 
making thorough inquiry into the cause of these decreases, Pantanelli 
drew the conclusion that they indicate a reversion of the invert sugar, the 
extent of the reversion being as high as 24% in one of the experiments. 
The evidence from this work for a synthesis of sucrose from invert sugar 
is slight, because the experiments were not checked by polarimetric data 
or the other usual ways for detecting the presence of sucrose, nor were the 
various possible sources of uncertainty controlled. No confirmation of 
this reversion has been subsequently published, although it should not be 
difficult to crystallize sucrose from the solutions if such an extensive syn¬ 
thesis as Pantanelli's experiments indicate were really to be obtained. 
We have not tried to duplicate Pantanelli’s rather doubtful observations 
Upon the action of invertase which may be prepared from Mucor niucedo, 
as our work has been limited to the invertase which is obtained from yeast. 

Summary. 

A solution of the enzyme invertase which was prepared by the rapid 
atttol3rsis of yeast tmder the influence of toluene, and purified by clarifica¬ 
tion with neutral lead acetate and hyd^’ogen sulfide, and by subsequent 
dialysis, was allowed to act upon aqueous invert sugar solutions, which 
were maintained at various degrees of slight alkalinity and acidity, in an 
attempt to detect a possible s)mthesis of sucrose by the enzyme. 

Although numerous experiments tmder various conditions were tried, 
not one showed any indication of such a synthesis. A repetition of Osaka’s 
experiments, which indicate the synthesis of sucrose from invert sugar in 
concentrated solution, in the presence of hydrochloric acid, shows that the 
change of polariscopic rotation which he observed is not due to synthesis, 
but is caused by the decomposing action of the acid upon fhictose. 

A repetition of similar experiments by Visser shows that his supposed 
i^thesis of sucrose was only a change in rotation which is caused by the 
well known influence of hydrochloric add upon the rotatory power of 
fructose. 

An examination of the experiments of Kohl and of Pantanelli on the 
synthesis of sucroSiA by the action of invertase up>on invert sugar solutions, 
shows the experimental evidence to be very doubtful. ^ 

Our condusion, from a consideration of the experiments of others and 
from our own data is that invertase from yeast accomplishes a complete 
hydrolysis of sucrose to yield invert sugar and that the reaction does not 
* At$i ddia R. A€$ad* Sti lAne^i, 15, first semester, SS7--94 (1906). 
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estltbUi^ a taobila eqtdlitMitLin, and is not a reversible or balanced reaction, 
within mir limits of detection. 

BmniAU 09 CsSMIftTKY, Dsparticbkt op AomicuiTtnut, 

Wabbimoton. D. C. 

NEW BOOKS. 

Til* ProaresB of Scientific Chemistry. By Sir William A Tildrn Second Edition. 

360 pp. Longmans, Green & Co. 1913. $2.25 

The merited success of the first edition of this work, published in 1899, 
has justified the present revised edition in which several new subjects, 
such as radiochemistry, are included. The majority of the chapters are 
written from a somewhat old-fashioned standpoint, but are readable and 
stimulating. The biographical notes and references appended to the 
several chapters add to the value of the work. Gilbert N. Lewis. 

Chemistry end Its Borderland. By Alrrbd W Stbwart. Longmans, Green & 

Company. 314 pp Price, $1.50, net. 

This is a very readable and instructive general description of a number 
of selected topics of recent physical and chemical research. It includes 
chapters on such topics as the Relations between Chemists and Industry, 
Chemical problems of the Present and Future. Organization of Chemical 
Research (in England), The Methods of Chemical Research, etc. Sep¬ 
arate chapters are devoted to the discoveries by means of the spectroscope, 
stereochemistry, colloids, the inert gases of the atmosphere, radium, 
niton, transmutation of the elements, the nature of the elements, etc. 
The author is evidently following closely the work of the English school 
of chemists, and does not hesitate to accept for niton all the properties 
’ ever ascribed to it. He does not doubt the transmutation of copper into 
lithium, as published by Ramsay and Cameron. Madam Curie's described 
inability to repeat this transmutation is “negative evidence that can 
hardly outweigh the positive." A bold author makes better reading than 
an apologetic one, and we do not refer tc these facts in critical mood. This 
kind of book is greatly needed to help keep a very large class of chemists 
up-to-datt and to inspire the aspiring younger generation. It is also very 
readable to the “near scientist." The author's treatment of his subject 
reminds one of R. K. Duncan's very interesting and instructive publica¬ 
tions. 

The author has occasionally fallen into a common didactic error. In 
this way he has given some impressions which, while they may represent 
desirable conditions of research, give too much credit to the foresight, of 
chemists and not enough to the utility of their powers of observation. 
Bacon credited Herodotus with the statement that the Egyptians who 
deified discoverers, worshipped more animals than men, because the former 
made most of the discoveries. So also it is still true that many discoveries 
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nitmte'’ is tmre. An intmsting case is the author's deacriptiom^ the 
commercial fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. Of course, he k^w hoir thje 
facts were discovered, but to read his description one might beied to be¬ 
lieve that the invention consisted first in finding, by search, the 
cheapest supply of nitrogen. This was found in the air. This had 
to be combined with some other cheap reagent. Oxygen waA* foimd 
to be the next cheapest element, so he chose oxygen, and then 
he had to find some means of combining them. High temperature 
was known to produce such reaction, and as an electric arc,^ was a 
source of high temperature, it was chosen, etc., etc. None of this 
conveyed impression of aim and end corresponds with the facts. It was 
discovered, without any preconception or purposeful plan, that an arc 
produced the combination of the gases of the air, and the reactkm was 
then studied. The important lesson comes to us, in the reviewer’s mind, 
from the fact that quantitative investigation of details of the discovery 
is what has led to the possibility of its technical application. This in¬ 
vestigating spirit it doubtless was, which created for us such chiamists as 
Priestley and Cavendish, to whose observations the present, now logical 
manufacture of nitric acid from the air is due. 

The final chapter d^s with chemical research in England, mid the 
present and desirable methods of its encouragement there. The cry is 
“more money,” or endowments, in orher to make easier the way of the 
research chemist. This is also frequently the cry in this country. In 
both lands the prevailing opinion is that chemists are too poor]|r paid, 
that the country’s advance would be more rapid if there were more and 
better paid chemists. Barring the fact that corresponding opinions are 
held by the clergy, the doct<x^ and lawyers, the masons and the steam 
fitters of both countries, the contentions are probably true, and Huxley 
was right when he said, “A Watt, Davy or Faraday is cheap at a hundred 
thousand pounds.” Many authors of note, from Bacon down, have taken 
the view held by the author. Some of the splendid work now being done 
by English research tnen is directly traceable to the present good, but 
admittedly inadequate methods of encouraging research. Possibly gov¬ 
ernments, seeing the results of such experiments carried on for years, as 
is already the case in England, will recognize the value to the oquntry 
as a whole of increasing its yield of research chemists. The book sli^oukl 
help this desirable end, by presenting in readable form, the many aocom- 
pU^hments of pure research in ^mistry and its borderland. 

m W. R. Whitnav. 

Qaalitatife Chemical'^Aiudysis. By W W Scott, AM D Van Nostrand Co.. 

New York. 

The contents of this hock are carefully and excellently divided into paalt. 



Thei«l«tioa between qualitative and quantitative analysis has been ckariy 
btwugitt out. This point, which is very important, is usually lacking in 
the smaller text books. 

The first part contains a very concise description of the physical 
chemical side of qualitative analysis. One of the characteristics through¬ 
out the book is its conciseness. A very large amount of material is con¬ 
tained in a small quantity of print. 

There are abundant notes and precautions, which are valuable to the 
student, distributed through the text. Another pleasing point is the al¬ 
ternative methods that are offered. 

Part II contains the bases. Part III gives the analysis of the acids, 
while the systematic analysis of a substance is given under Part IV. 
Part V is devoted to tables of reactions. 

Perhaps some might desire a little more with regard to the characteristic 
compounds. However, one must realize that a lot of information is con¬ 
tained in the tables of reactions forming the last part. 

To many the absence of equations may prove a weak point. 

The use of an arrow, beside a compound, pointing downwards is usually 
supposed, to indicate a precipitate. In this text it is also used to show 
substances that are almost unionized. 

The book contains some errors, that should be corrected, such as thallium 
being jaecipitated as TICU, the statement that there are no rare elements 
belonging to the ammonium carbonate group, etc. C. Jambs. 

Laboratory Manual of Glass-Blowing. By Francis C. Frary. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 1914. Pp. vi -f 60 Price, 75 cents 

This welcome little manual provides a clear and detailed discussion of 
the elementary processes of glass-blowing. Much delay is spared and some 
expense avoided, if some one in the laboratory can seal on a new stopcock 
Of join two tubes by fusion, or fit together a hard and a soft glass tube by 
ground joints. Such manipulation is well described here, fully and clearly, 
so diat a b^ifiUner may be sure of knowing what to do, even if the knowing 
what to do Ihust be supplemented by hours of practice. The author, 
whose conception of the proper content of such a manual seems well con¬ 
sidered, avoids the description of processes which the umateur cannot be 
advised to bhdertake. The reviewer takes a very special pleasure in com¬ 
mending th# little book to all who have to use glass apparatus more com¬ 
plicated than beakers and ftmnels. Edward W. Morphy. 

Blochilhlte Ohsg Assay Mefhoda. With special reference to the pharmacodynamic 
aetloxl of drugs By Paul S. Pittbngsr, Instructor in Pharmacod3mamic8, 
Pspar t ment of Pharmacy and Chemistry, Medico-Chinirgical College, Phila¬ 
delphia. 158 pp Price, $1.50, P. Blakiston’^ Son & Company. Philadelphia. 

This manual, the first to be published which takes up this important 
subject, is a reflection of the interest of physicians and pharmacists in 
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dnifsof standard attd mii&rm potc^xcy' butt in sqpite of tbe titk,oiilyffi3adii- 
logical assay methods are disctmed. The author has given a fair tffjommt 
at the methods and operative technic commonly advocated for the jHnyiio- 
logical assay of the digitalis group, ergot, epinephrin, pituitiary (land, 
cannabis indica, etc. In addition there is offered some elementary^ and, 
to a degree, very unsatisfactory pharmacology. The manual docs not 
provide adequate knowledge for the training of pharmacists in ph3^o> 
logical assay and is too elementary for use by medical students. It may, 
however, find some use in giving pharmacy students, and others inteaested 
in the subject, a reasonable knowledge of physiological assay methods 
without the necessity of stud3rmg pharmacology and pharmacological 
methods more in detail. Worth 

Kinetische Stereochemie d«r Kohlenftoffverbindungen. Von Dr Arthur von Wbtn 
BBRO Pp Viii -f to7 25 figures Fnedr Vieweg & Sohn Braunschweig 
1914 Price. M 3. paper, M 4, doth 

It is a well-known fact that ordinary structural and stereochemical formu¬ 
las take no account of possible mtramolecular motions of atoms. The 
author of this book introduces certain assumptions with regard to rotating 
and vibrating atomic motions, and applies these to heats of combustion 
and molecular refractions in connection with various reactions and com- 
potmds. 

Single bonded atoms are assumed to rotate or swing around an axis, 
double and triple bonded atoms to vibrate. With heats of combustion, 
atomic constants are derived which when added, agree very well with the 
experimentally found values for many substances. These constants, how¬ 
ever, must be modified for differefif "bla^s 6f compounds, and these changes 
are pictured as dependent upqn the rotational or vibrational motions of 
the combinations. The volumes occupied by atoms are based upon the 
molecular refractions. Starting with Eisenlohr's atomic refnurtion values 
for single bonded atoms, making certain assumptions with regard to the 
rotational and vibrational motions of double and triple bonded atoms in 
connection with the volumes occupied by them, values for the atomic 
refractions of the latter are deduced which agree with those determined 
experimentally. The constants so obtained and the princi]^ developed 
are then applied to the interference of double bonds, aromatic and non- 
aromatic ring structures, quinones, desmotropy, alloisomerism, color 
theory, and the asymmetric carbon atom. 

Some interesting views are developed in this book, but it may be qpes- 
tiooed whether the assumptions used are based upon satisfactory tmderlying 
principles. However, a picture is developed of some of the possible wgys 
in which the moticms of atoms within molecules may play their part in 
chemical phenomena. Ei G. Paul. 
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The Council of the International Association of Chemical Societies, 
with which the Committee on Atomic Weights is now affiliated, recom* 
inended, at its meeting in September, 1913, that the annual report of 
said committee should be published in August. The present report, 
therefore, is submitted in compliance with that recommendation, although 
delays due to the difficulties of correspondence may sometimes prevent 
simultaneous publication in all countries. 

Since the report for 1914 was prepared, a number of new atomic weight 
determinations have been published. These may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

Silver^ Sulfur and Chlorine. —Scheuer^ dissolved pure silver in sulfuric 
acid and collected and weighed the sulfiu* dioxide given off. The weighed 
sulfate was then converted into chloride by heating in a current of gaseous 
hydrochloric acid. Three ratios were thus determined, which gave the 
t^ee desired atomic weights independent of aU former determinations. 
The results obtained are: Ag *= 107.884, S « 32.067, Cl = 35•4^^* 
The value for silver is rather high; the other values agree with those gen¬ 
erally accepted. 

< Arek* sci. phys. not., [4] 36, 381. 
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Calcium. —Oechsner de Coninck^ has detenmned the atomic might 
of calcium by conversion of the carbonate into the sulphate. This final 
value is Ca 40.13. 

Barium. —Also redetermined by Oechsner de Coninck.* Barium car¬ 
bonate was dissolved in nitric acid and the carbon dioxide so evolved was 
weighed. The value found was Ba =» 137.36. 

Copper. —^Atomic weight determined by O. de Coninck and Ducelliez.* 
Copper was oxidized by nitric acid and the oxide was weighed. In five 
experiments they found Cu = 63.523 to 63.605; in mean, 63.549. These 
atomic weight determinations by O. de Coninck are published in the 
briefest possible way, without any of the details that are commonly re¬ 
garded as essential. How were the substances purified? Were the 
weights reduced to a vacuum? 

Cadmium. —Quinn and Hulett^ have redetermined the atomic weight 
of cadmium by electrolysis of the chloride and bromide. In each series 
the cadmium was collected and weighed in mercury. From the chloride, 
with Cl =* 35.458, Cd ~ 112.32. From the bromide, with Br = 79.92, 
Cd — 112.26. These values agree well with those previously found by 
Perdue and Hulett and by Ivaird and Hulett, but are much lower than 
the value (Baxter’s) adopted in the table. The cause of the difference is 
yet to be satisfactorily explained; but it must be due to a constant error 
in one or the other of the methods employed. A change in the table 
be premature. 

Mercury. —^Taylor and Hulett* prepared mercuric oxide by heating 
pure mercury in oxygen. Weighed amounts of the oxide were then de¬ 
composed by heating it with metallic iron, and the mercury was collected 
and weighed. From the data thus obtained Hg ~ 200.37. This, as 
in the case of cadmium, is lower than the recognized value, and its ac¬ 
ceptance or rejection must await farther evidence. 

Vanadium. —^Atomic weight redetermined by Briscoe and Irittle,* 
from analyses of the oxychloride VOCls. The mean vnlng found was 
V « 50.950, but 50.96 is preferred. 

Selenium. —^Jannek and Meyer’' determined the atomic might of selen¬ 
ium by oxidizing Se to Se02. The mean of ten experiments gave Se » 
79.140. 

The same constant was deduced by Bruylants and B5rtebier* from the 

^ BuU. acad. belg., 19x3, 222. 

* Rev. gin. 245. 

* Ibid.. 16, 122. 

* /. Physic. Ckem., 17, 780. 

* Ibid., 17, 755. 

* J. Ckem. Soc., I05| 1310. 

^ Z. anorg. Chem., 83, 51. 

^ BuU. acad. bdg., 19x2, 856. AocxH-ding to Gennaim (Compt. rend., 157, 926)^ 
the normal liter of oxygen weighs 1.42900 g. 
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(knsity of selenium hydride, SeHs. In four series of experiments the 
veight of a liter of the gas at o® and 760 mm. was found to be 3.6715 g. 
For the weight of a liter of oxygen under the same conditions they found 
* •4295 g- By the method of limiting densities and with H = 1.008, 
Se =* 79.18, which is near the value given in the table. 

Intbrnahonai. Atomic Wbights, 1915. 


Atomic 
Symbol, weight. 


Aluminum. 

.A 1 

27.1 

Antimony. 

.Sb 

120.2 

Argon. 

.A 

39 88 

Arsenic. 

.As 

74.96 

Barium. 

.Ba 

137.37 

Bismuth. 

.Bi 

208.0 

Boron. 

.B 

II .0 

Bromine. 

.Br 

79-92 

Cadmium. 

.Cd 

112.40 

Caesium. 

.Cs 

132.81 

Calcium. 

.Ca 

40.07 

Carbon. 

.C 

12.00 

Cerium.. 

. Ce 

140.25 

Chlorine. 

.Cl 

35 46 

Chromium. 

.Cr 

52.0 

Cobalt. 

.Co 

58.97 

Columbium. 

.Cb 

93.5 

Copper. 

.Cu 

63 57 

Dysprosium. 

.Dy 

162.5 

Erbium. 

.Er 

167.7 

Europium. 

.Eu 

152.0 

Fluorine. 

. F 

19.0 

Gadolinium. 

.Gd 

157.3 

Gallium. 

.Ga 

69.9 

Germanium. 

.Ge 

72.5 

Glucmum. 

.G 1 

9-1 

Gold. 


197.2 

Helium. 

.He 

3.99 

Holmium. 

.Ho 

163.5 

Hydrogen. 

.H 

1.008 

Indium. 

.In 

114.8 

Iodine.. 

.I 

126.92 

Iridium.. 

.Ir 

191.1 

Iron. 

.Fe 

55.84 

Krypton. 

.Kr 

82.92 

Eanthanum.. 

. U 

139.0 

Eead. 

.Pb 

207.10 

lithium. 

.Li 

6.94 

IrUtedum. 

.Lu 

174.0 

Magnesium. 

.Mg 

24.32 

Manganeses. ^. 

.Mn 

54-93 

Mercury . 

. Hg 

200.6 



Symbol. 

Atomic 

weight. 

Molybdenum.. 

...Mo 

96.0 

Neodymium.. 

. ..Nd 

144.3 

Neon. 

, ..Ne 

20 2 

Nickel. 

...Ni 

58.68 

Niton (radium emanation). 

...Nt . 

222.4 

Nitrogen. 

,..N 

14. OX 

Osmium. 

. Os 

190.9 

Oxygen. 

..0 

16.00 

Palladium. 

..Pd 

106.7 

Phosphorus. 

..P 

31.04 

Platinum. 

..Pt 

195.2 

Potassium. 

..K 

39.10 

Praseodymium. 

. .Pr 

140.6 

Radium. 

..Ra 

226.4 

Rhodium. 

..Rh 

102.9 

Rubidium. 

..Rb 

85.45 

Ruthenium. 

..Ru 

lOX .7 

Samarium. 

..Sa 

150 4 

Scandium. 

..Sc 

44.1 

Selenium. 

..Se 

79 2 

Silicon. 

..Si 

28.3 

Silver. 

..Ag 

107.88 

Sodium. 

. .Na 

23 00 

Strontium. 

..Sr 

87.63 

Sulfur. 

..S 

32.07 

Tantalum. 

..Ta 

181.5 

Tellurium. 

..Te 

127.5 

Terbium. 

..Tb 

159.2 

Thallium. 

..Tl 

204.0 

Thorium. 

. .fh 

232.4 

Thulium. 

. .Tm 

168.5 

Tin.'. 

. .Sn 

119.0 

Titanium. 

..Ti 

48.1 

Tungsten. 

..W 

184.0 

Uranium. 

..U 

238.5 

Vanadium. 

..V 

51.0 

Xenon. 

. .Xe 

X 30.2 

Ytterbium (Neosrtterbium).. 

..Yb 

172.0 

Yttrium. 

..Yt 

89,0 

Zinc.•. 

..Zn 

65.37 

Zirconium. 

.Zr 

90.6 





















































































X5SS F. w* g^AEKK, r. JF. ramnt, w. 06 Twau> and o. ufbain. 

TsUufimn .—Detmis and Anderson^ ptirijBed telluritiin by preparing 
ihit hydride TeHt from aluminum teiluride, and condensing the gas to a 
solid at the temperature of liquid air. From the hydride the metal was 
obtained by heating to 500^. Thirty-one conversions of Te thus prepared 
into TeOi gave in mean Te * 127.6. Other determinations by a volu¬ 
metric method gave a lower value, near 127.50. The authors conclude 
that the higher, hypothetical “dvitellurium" does not exist. 

Scandium. —^Lukens^ prepared scandium oxide from Colorado wolfram. 
By calcination of the sulfate to bxide they found Sc « 44.59 and 44.77. 
The material was probably not quite pure. 

Yttrium. —^Meyer and Weinheber,® by conversion of yttrium oxide 
into sulfate, found Yt =» 88.75. By the reverse process they found 
Yt « 88.74. Corrected to a vacuum, this becomes 88.70. 

Ytterbium and Lutecium. —^Atomic Veights reinvestigated by Auer von 
Welsbach,^ For ytterbium (aldebaranium) he found Yb ■= 173.00. 
For lutecium (cassiopeium), Lu « 175.00. (See note.) 

Iridium. —Holzmann* made four reductions of the salt (NH4)sIrCle 
in hydrogen, and found Ir » 193*42. This is higher than the accepted 
value and not conclusive enough to justify a change. 

Helium. —^Heuse,* in seven determinations of the density of helium, 
finds the weight of a normal liter to be o. 17856 g. Hence, by the method 
of limiting densities. He » 4.002. 

Neon. —^From two determinations of the density of neon, Leduc'^ finds 
Ne «■ 20, when H =» i. 

No changes of serious importance seem to be needed in the atomic weight 
table. Possibly the values for yttrium, ytterbium, heliiun and neon 
riiould be changed, but such action may well be deferred until next year. 
Some experiments by Richards and Cox‘ on the ptirity of lithium perdilor- 
ate also suggest a possible lowering of the atomic weight of silver, namely, 
from 107.88 to 107.871. 

F. W. Clarke, 

T. E. Thorpe, 

W. OSTWALD, 

G. Urbain. 

Note. —Since this report was finished and approved. Professor Urbain 
has informed me that, jointly with M. Blumei^eld, he has redetermined 

1 This S82. 

* /Wd., 35,1470. 

* Ber., 46, 2672. 

< lionatsh. Chem., 34> 1713* 

* Sihungsh. phys.-med. Erlangen, 44, 84. 

* Verh. Denistdt. pkysik. Ges., 15, 318. 

* Compt. rend., x$8, 864. 

* This Jotthmai., 36,819. 
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the atomic weight of neo-ytterbium with great care. The earth was sub¬ 
jected to many fractionations, and each fraction was studied magnetically 
and spectroscopically. The value found for the atomic weight, the mean 
of 13 determinations, was 173.50. He suspects that the **aldebaranium*' 
studied by Auer von Welsbach contained an element of lower atomic 
weight, probably thulium. Urbain*s paper will be published m the near 
future, perhaps before this report appears. F. W. C. 

[Contribution from the Kent Chbmicax. Laboratory, The University of Chicago. J 

STUDIES IN CONDUCTIVITY. H. THE CONDUCTIVITY OF 
SOME FORMATES AND OF HYDROGEN CHLORIDE IN 
(ANHYDROUS) FORMIC ACID. CASES OF AP- 
PARENT AGREEMENT OF STRONG ELEC¬ 
TROLYTES WITH "THE MASS LAW.‘ 

By H. Z. ScaftvaiNOSx and A. W. Maxtin.* 

Received May 12. 1914. 

In the first paper of this series, Schlesinger and Calvert* showed that 
the solutions formed when ammonia is passed into formic acid are excellent 
conductors and that the electrolyte, ammonium formate, obeys the law 
of mass action, although it is highly ionized. It is well known that strong 
electrolytes do not, in general, obey this law and these solutions there¬ 
fore, are exceptionally interesting. Consequently, we have undertaken 
to extend this work, with the intention of determining the limiting con¬ 
centrations within which the law is applicable and of obtaining results 
of greater accuracy by improving the methods employed. In addition 
to a study of the conductivity of these solutions, their viscosity was also 
’ determined. Since it was possible that the agreement with the mass law 
in the one case, ammonium formate, might be due to a cancellation of 
deviations from the law in opposite directions, the validity of the conclu¬ 
sion that the agreement is not accidental in character was tested by study¬ 
ing the behavior of other formates in this solvent. Finally, preliminary 
determinations of the conductivities and freezing points of solutions of 
hydrogen chloride in the same solvent were carried out, as there was reason 
to believe that previous work on this subject by Zanninovich-Tessarin*^ 
was incorrect. 

The formic acid used in this work was purified by a method which is 
a^considerable improvement over that employed by Schlesinger and Cal- 

‘ Presented, in part, at the Cincinnati meeting of the American Chemical Society, 
April 9, 19x4. 

* The work reported in this article constitutes the basis of a dissertation submitted 
by A. W. Martin to the faculty of the University of Chicago in part fulfilment of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 

* This Iournal, 33 i 1934 (19x1)* 

* Z. ^ys. Chem., 19, 251 (1896). 
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yert^ They distOled from pho^onis pentoxide, under reduced pressure. 
While this method yields an add of fair quality, it is accompanied by con¬ 
siderable decomposition and loss of material and requires a large amount 
of time, since the distillation has to be repeated from five to ten times to 
ditatn good results. An effort was made to improve this method by carry¬ 
ing out the distillation at still lower pressure, but the results were not much 
better. Attempts were also made to produce the anhydrous add directly 
by heating anhydrous sodium formate mixed with add salts, such as add 
potassium sulfate, in the dry condition as weU as in solution in anhydrous 
fontnic acidi but these methods gave neither good yidds nor good prod¬ 
ucts.’ The method finally detexmined upon was distillation of the acid 
from boric anhydride. The anhydride was prepared by heating boric 
add to a high temperature in a furnace until all bubbling and foaming 
ceased. The resulting mdt was poured on an iron plate and allowed to 
cool in a desiccator. The glassy boric anhydride was then powdered and 
introduced directly into the formic add,* with which it was allowed to 
remain in contact for several days. After a few days the powdered material 
sets into a hard mass, from which the supernatant liquid can be distilled 
at reduced pressure without bumping. The distillation was carried out 
in a specially designed apparatus at a pressure of about 12 to 18 mm. and 
a temperature of about 22^ to 25^ 

The apparatus used for this distillation is shown in the accompanying 
dcetch (Fig. i). It was designed to avoid contact of the add with rubber, 





for it was soon found that the presence of the latter deddedly affected the 
quality of the add. A, in Fig. i, is the distilling fla^ which is connected 
‘ Loc. cit, 

* See Chem. ZetUr*, 1907, 1 , 1470; 1908, 1 , 998. 

* The formic add was especially prepared for this work by Baker ft Adamsdn and 
originally had a conductivity of about 12-1$ X xor* redprocal ohms. 
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witk the iimer tube of the condenser by the ground joint aJ Into the ver¬ 
tical portion of the side nedc of this flask, thoroughly washed and dried 
glass wool was placed to prevent spattering over of the liquid. B is the 
receiving vessel which is connected with the inner tube of the condenser 
byjmeans of the ground joint b. In order to empty the receiving vessel 
after the distillation, it was rotated about the joint b, until the delivery 
tube c pointed directly downward. The end of this tube is ground to 
fit into a storage bottle which is shown in the next figure. In this way, 
the acid could be removed into the vessels in which it was to be used without 
opening the distillation apparatus or exposing the liquid to air. The 
tube c was always washed out by a little of the acid before the latter was 
collected. Before the acid was distilled it was allowed to stand for several 
days with boric anhydride. From this it was poured into the distilling 
flask which had been previously charged with a fresh portion of tlie an¬ 
hydride. Jjf After standing for several days in tlie apparatus, the distilla¬ 
tion was begun by simply reducing the pressure. About one-fifth of 
the acid (about^5o cc.) distilled off before the liquid had cooled sufficiently 
to stop the distillation. While this was going on the condenser was cooled 
with ice water and the receiving vessel with ice. When the distillation 
stopped, as a result of the cooling of the contents of the distilling flask, 
the contents of the receiver were warmed and the acid therein collected 
distilled through a second condenser into a second receiving vessel. The 
second condenser and receiving vessel were connected with the first by 
rubber through tubulus d. This procedure had the advantage of washing 
the apparatus^ with formic acid before collecting the portion to be used, 
as well as of subjecting the acid to a partial fractionation. The second 
rex^iver also is useful in catching the small amounts of acid which are not 
condensed in the first. After the first acid condensed had thus been again 
distilled away, the first receiver was again cooled and the distilling flask 
warmed to about room temperature. About one-fifth of the original vol¬ 
ume of the acid was allowed to remain in che distilling flask at the close 
of the operation. This, however, together with that collected in the second 
receiver and that retained by the anhydride,* was again treated with an¬ 
hydride and mixed with fresh portions of acid and redistilled. 

While the above seems like a complicated process, it really is not, for, 
by keeping acid continually drying over the anhydride, a fresh supply can 
always be obtained in about an hour’s time. Occasionally the acid was 
distilled twice, but no improvement was noted. The acid thus obtained 

‘ is a stopper fitting the flask at 

• The apparatus was, of course, thoroughly washed occasionally, but better results 
were obtained if the apparatus was opened as seldom as possible. Before each filling, 
however, dry ak was drawn through the whole apparatus for about half an hour. 

* boric anhydride seems to form an unstable, crystalline(?) compound with the 
acid from which the latter can be recovered by heating. 
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had an average conductivity of about 6.35.X althou^ occasionally 

an add having a conductivity as high as 6.6 X redprocal ohms was 
obtained. The best add had a conductivity of 6.2 X io~*. Practically 
no add was used having a conductivity higher than 6.4 X except for 
the hydrochloric add work, in which the greatest accuracy was not sought, 
and for a few of the concentrated solutions where the conductivity of 
the solvent was practically negligible, as was proved by trial. The add 
used by Sdilesinger and Calvert had a conductivity of about 6.8 X io~®, 
so that the present method gives a materially better add, in addition to 
giving better yields^ and requiring less time than did the old method.* 
Two methods were employed for msddng up the solutions for the con¬ 
ductivity measurements. Each of the concentrated solutions was made 
up separately, in the manner described below, and was introduced into 
the cell described by Sdilesinger and Calvert. For the dilute solutions, 
the dilution method was employed and the spedal cell F® shown in Fig. 
2 was used. In this figure is also shown the storage bottle 5 . It will 
be seen that by means of the gound joint c‘' this bottle can be connected 
to the receiving flask of the distillation apparatus at c' and, in this way, the 
conductivity of the add measured without exposing it to moistiue, since 
the storage bottle is fitted with dectrodes ee* This same grinding, 
fits one of the two-way pipets p shown in the figure. By means of this 
the add can be introduced from the bottle into the flask for making up 
the solution, or into the conductivity cell without exposure to air. In 
making up the solution, the solute to be used was first weighed* out into 
a thoroughly dried calibrated 25 cc. flask and the flask filled with formic 

^ The anhydride causes only a very slight decomposition of the add, as is shown 
by the slight pressure which is developed in flask when the add has been standing for 
tome days in contact with the anhydride. 

* Even the conductivity of the best add, 6.2 X xo'* seems very large when com¬ 
pared to other pure solvents. It must be remembered, however, that formic add is 
quite unusual in that it is not only a good ionizing medium, but is itself fairly highly 
dissodated when dissolved in other ionizing media. We have thus far not been able 
to reduce the conductivity of the add below the values stated although we have sub¬ 
jected the best add to freezing, etc. However, there is some evidence pointing to a 
somewhat lower value for the conductivity ai pure add (see p. 1598) and experiments 
are under way to obtain a better add by freezing the add purified in the manner de¬ 
scribed above. Thus far the improvement has been very small. 

* This cell is referred to in the paper as cell No 2. 

* When the Veld stands above a certain level the cell constant of the storage bottle 
is n6 longer affected by the amount of add contained in the bottle. When the botUe 
is full the conductivity of the add can, therefore, be measured with great accuracy. 
At lower levds a number of cell constant values were determined and by using a suitable 
one the conductivity of any add in the bottle can be determined with suffident accuracy. 
It was found, however, that the add could be kept in the bottle for dasrs without under^ 
going noticeable change. 

* Weights were reduced to vacuum when necessary. 
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add almost to the mark, by means of the pipet just mentioned. The 
mixture was thoroughly shaken and then placed in the constant tempera¬ 
ture bath. When suffident time had elapsed for temperature equilibrium 
to be attained, the add was filled in up to the mark from the same pipet 
and the contents again shaken. While not in use, the exposed end of the 
pipet was protected from moisture by means of a test tube and stopper 
and the add remaining in the tip of the pipet was always discarded. From 
the 25 cc. flask the solution was transferred to the conductivity vessel 
by means of a pipet, similar to those shown in the figure but of twice 
their volume. By the use of tliese pipets all of these steps could be 
carried out with practically no exposure to moisture. 

As stated, the dilution method was employed for the dilute solutions. 
In these cases the apparatus was set up as shown in Fig. 2 and will need 
•no further description. Pipet p delivers into the cell exactly as much 
liquid as pipet p' withdraws. Pipet p" which was used to place the original 
portion of solution into the cell, delivers just twice as much as does p. 
The amounts were respectively, 10.02 and 20.04 cc.' The procedme of* 
making the dilution measurements is as follows: As described, 20.04 
cc. of solution are placed into the cell by means of pipet p'* through the 
opening 0. The pipet is then quickly withdrawn and the apparatus set 
up as shown in Fig. 2 and placed into the bath. This takes only a little 
over a minute. From now on exposure to air is avoided and it has been 
found that solutions* in the cell remain unchanged for many hours. After 
the solution has attained the temperature of the bath (25^ o.oi)’ 
a conductivity measurement is made. Then 10 cc. are withdrawn from 
the cell by means of pipet p' and the stopcock of the pipet turned so as to 
disconnect the upper portion from the cell. The material withdrawn is 
run out of the other end of the pipet and the pipet washed with water. 
Of coturse, the stem of the pipet which enters into the cell is not allowed 
to become moist. When the wa.shings are no longer acid the pipet is 
thoroughly dried by drawing hot, dry air through it. In the meantime, 
10 cc. of pure solvent have been transferred from the storage bottle into 
the cell. The added pure solvent is now thoroughly mixed with the resid¬ 
ual solution in the cell by repeatedly drawing the mixture into the with¬ 
drawal pipet up to the stopcock and allowing the withdrawn liquid to 
flow back into the cell. This process is repeated about fifty times, which 

* ^ The discharge (prom these pipets is astonishingly regular, being fuUy as reliable 

as that of ordinary pipets. By means of the stopcocks the flow can be excellently 
regulated and the liquid can be very easily drawn to the mark. For convenience, the 
upper portion of the pipets was graduated instead of having but one mark. The 
liquid was drawn into the pipets by means of a pump connected through phosphorus 
pentoixide tubes. 

* Except for the aniline solutions. See p. 1614. 

* Hydrogen scale. 
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takes about five minutes. The conductivity is then measured and the 
stirring repeated until constant values for the resistance of the solution 
are obtained. By setting up the apparatus suitably, all of these processes 
can be made almost automatic and very good results can be obtained. 
That the method of stirring is eflScient and that no hisses of solution occur 
in the stopcocks was tested by making a scries of measurements with 
aqueous solutions of potassium chloride. The agreement with the known 
values for this salt was excellent. Usually this method of making up the 
various solutions was employed onty for the dilute solutions. As these 
solutions gave somewhat peculiar results, one or two sets were also made 
with more concentrated solutions and the results agreed very well with 
the data obtained from independently made up solutions. Furthermore, 
these peculiar results were obtained also by Schlesinger and Calvert, 
whose apparatus was somewhat different, and have received a very satis¬ 
factory explanation. 

The resistances of the solutions were measured by the Wheatstone- 
Kohlrausch method, using the small high frequency machine with 
appropriate capacities in the circuit as described by Washbuni and 
Bell.^ The roller bridge employed was calibrated, as were also all of the 
resistances. As no very high resistances were measured it was found un¬ 
necessary to use the capacity free resistances described in the paper re¬ 
ferred to above. All re.sistances were measured to within 0.1% which is 
an accuracy great enough in view of the other possible errors when one 
is dealing with a solvent like formic acid. 

In the foliowring are given the results of the conductivity measmements 
for solutions of sodium, potassium, ammonium and phenyl ammonium 
formates and for hydrogen chloride. A number of other data have also 
been determined, as wrill appear in the discussion. 

Sodium Formate. 

The sodium formate used was Kehlbaum's best grade, which gave an 
analysis corresponding to the anhydrous salt. Before it was used, it was 
kept for several months in a desiccator with phosphorus pcntoxide. Table 
1 gives the results of the conductivity measurements and some calcula¬ 
tions based upon them. 

Column I of the table gives the number of the experiment. The num¬ 
bers I, to 5, refer to a series made by the dilution method in cell number 2 
as described above; the other dataware from entirely independent determi¬ 
nations. Column 2 gives the concentrations, c, in gram molecules per 
liter; Column 3, the observed specific conductivities, Xi in reciprocal ohms; 
Column 4, Xa observed specific conductivity minus the conductivity 
of the solvent; Columns 5 and 6 the value 100Jequivalent conductivityt 
^ This Journal, 35,177 (1913)- 
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as calculated from the concentration and the specific conductivities given 
in Columns 3 and 4, respectively. From these values of lOo/equivalent 
conductivity, the equivalent conductivity X can readily be ascertained. 
The value lOo/X is extensively used in the discussion of the results, and it 
is for this reason that it was included in the tables rather than the more 
commonly employed equivalent conductivities themselves The other 
data in the table will be discussed below 

Tablb I — CoNDUCTivrry op NaOCHO at 25 ®. 


No 

c 

X 


lOO/X 

lOO/Xa 

a 


K 

Ka> 

0 

0 



I 

500 

I 

530 





Ss 

0 00548 

0 0003896 

0 0003193 

I 

00 

I 

715 





4 s 

0 01095 

7457 

6814 

1 

469 

1 

607 





is 

0 02190 0 001445 

0 001381 

I 

516 

I 

586 





2 s 

0 04381 

2789 

2724 

1 

571 

I 

608 

0.955 

0 95X 

0 884 

0 816 

8 

0 06670 

41x5 

4052 

1 

621 

1 

646 

0 925 

0 930 

0 766 

0 817 

Xi 

0 08763 

5279 

5215 

I 

660 

I 

680 

0 904 

0 9x0 

0 742 

0 8x4 

1 

0 1046 

6197 

6129 

1 

688 

I 

707 

0 889 

0 896 

0 742 

0 811 

7 

0 1484 

8439 

8376 

1 

758 

I 

772 

0 853 

0 864 

0 735 

0 8x2 

9 

0 1718 

9606 

9544 

1 

788 

I 

800 

0 839 

0 850 

0 751 

0 827 

4 

0 2043 

0 01112 

0 oito6 

X 

837 

I 

847 

0 817 

0 828 

0 742 

0 815 

6 

0 2331 

0 01252 

0 01243 

I 

878 

X 

00 

00 

0 799 

0 811 

0 745 

0 8x^ 

3(1 

0 2760 

0 01429 

0 01423 

1 

931 

1 

940 

0 777 

0 789 

0 746 

0.816 

X3 

0 2974 

0 01517 

0 01511 

1 

960 

1 

969 

0 765 

0 777 

0 742 

0 805 

II 

0 3338 

0 01661 

0 01655 

2 

010 

2 

0x7 

0 746 

0 758 

0 733 

0 795 

14 

0 3968 

0 01902 

0 01896 

2 

086 

2 

093 

0 719 

0 731 

0 730 

0 788 

2* 

0 4500 

0 02096 

0 02089 

2 

147 

2 

154 

0 699 

0 7x0 

0 729 

0 784 

X5 

0 5157 

0 02304 

0 02298 

2 

238 

2 

244 

0 670 

0 682 

0 703 

0 753 

12 

0 5933 

0 02546 

0 02539 

2 

3305 

2 

336 

0 644 

0 653 

0 690 

0 737 

16 

0 9867 

0 03440 

0 03433 

2 

871 

2 

877 

0 522 

0 532 

0 564 

0 396 


As has been recently pomted out by Kraus and Bray* conductivity data 
can be very conveniently examined by a graphical method in order to 
determine whether the electrolyte in question obeys the mass law. By 
substituting i/X for a, the mass law, a*c/i — a - K, can be transformed 
into the equation i/X -= i/Xo + (i/KXo*)cX, which is a linear relation be¬ 
tween i/X and cX We have preferred, merely for convenience, to plot 
the value loo/X against the specific conductivity (= Xc/iooo) This can, 
of course not affect the conclusions 

In Fig. 3 are found a number of such plots drawn to the data found in 
Table I. The cqrve labeled AA corresponds to the data in Columns 
4 and 6 of the table; namely, to the conductivities obtained by subtracting 
the conductivity of the pure solvent from the observed conductivity 

^ Calculated from the conductivities from which the conductivity of the solvent 
has been*subtracted. ** 

* The measurements for number 2 were made while the bath was 0.05* too low. 

» This Jouknai*. 35, 1324 (1913) See also Noyes, Carnegie PiMications, 63. 
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the solutions. ^ It will be seen that for concentrations lying between 0.0438 
and 0.3 the data conform very well to a straight line.* The plot on which 
these curves were originally made was drawn to such a scale that deviations 



Fig. 3. 


from the straight line corresponding to 0.1% could readily be observed 
and none of the values departed from the straight line by more than 0.2%, 
which is within the experimental error when one is dealing with a solvent so 
sensitive to moisture as is formic add. 

It is further to be noted that the conductivities corresponding to con¬ 
centrations above and below these limits depart from the straight line. 
The higher concentrations are to be discussed below. It is self-evident 
from the character of the plot that the deviations in the, low concentratiods 
mean that the observed conductivities are smaller than is required for 
conformity to the mass law. Now it wrill be recalled that the conduc¬ 
tivities used in plotting Curve AA were the values obtained by subtract¬ 
ing the conductivity of the pure solvent from the observed conductivity 
of the solutions. But the solutions contain highly ionized sodium formate 
and the effect of the presence of the formate ion would be to repres.s the 

^ The scale of ordinates for this curve is found, on the outer left-hand margin of 
the plot. 

* The dotted line A*A* is this straight line extended. 
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tonizatioD of the formic add, and, therefore, to dixninidi its conductivity. 
Hence, the conductivity obtained by subtracting the total ccwnductivity 
of the add should be too small, and the values of lOo/X too large, which 
would account for the upward trend of the curve in the dilute solutions. 
Of course, the same thing would be true for the more concentrated solu¬ 
tions, but in these the conductivity of the solution is so large that the role 
played by the conductivity of the solvent is of less importance. This 
point will receive further elaboration in the next paragraph. By neglect¬ 
ing the upward turn of this curve and extending the straight line portion 
to the axis of ordinate, a value for the equivalent conductivity at infinite 
dilution may be obtained.^ This is found to be 65.4, and from it, or from 
100 over this value, the degree of ionization, for the concentrations 
in the range just discussed and the ionization constant, Kay can be cal¬ 
culated.* These values are fotmd in Columns 8 and 10 of the table. 

In view of the probability that the presence of formate ion in the solu¬ 
tions represses the ionization of the solvent and, therefore, decreases 
its conductivity, a second curve, BB in Fig. 3,* has been plotted, using 
the conductivities uncorrected for the conductivity of the solvent.* The 
lower’concentrations again deviate from the straight line, this time, how¬ 
ever, in the opposite direction. This deviation indicates that the conduc¬ 
tivities employed for these concentrations in making this curve are too 
large. Two possible explanations can be offered for this phenomenon. 
In the first place, it is possible that in the more dilute solutions the con¬ 
centration of formate ion, resulting from the ionization of sodium formate, 
is sufficient to repress the ionization of the acid partially, but not suffi¬ 
ciently great to repress it completely. The other possible explanation is 
that the observed conductivity of the solvent is not entirely due to its 
ionization, but is in part due to impurities present even in oiu* best acid. 
A preliminary calculation which we have made ^ows that really both 
causes are operative in producing the deviation noted, but that the pres¬ 
ence of an impurity, whose conductivity is not affected by the ions of so¬ 
dium formate, seems to be the most important factor.* This impurity is 

^ On the assumption that the mass law really holds to infinite dilution. It is shown 
below that the deviations in the dilute solutions do not indicate deviation from the 
law, as they are due solely to the high conductivity of the solvent. 

< Owing to the fact that the values of X occur several times in the equilibrium 
law equation, the deviations of the constants from the mean (about i%-h) are greater 
than die deviations of the conductivities from the straight line. There is no deviation 
in the constants whiducannot be accounted for by an experimental error of less than 
o.a%. 

* A portion of this curve is repeated in Fig. 4, labeled **Na,** This enables a com¬ 
parison with the other curves there given. 

^ The scale of ordinates for Curve BB in Fig 3 is found on the inner left-hand 
margin of the plot. 

* The calculation was made as follows: We assumed that the conductivity of the 
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probably water into which the formic acid seems to be contmuously de¬ 
composing This conclusion receives strong support in the fact that the 
deviation under discussion is not observed m the solutions of hydrogen 
chloride, which contain hydrogen ion capable of repressing the loniza 
tion of both the formic acid and of the water Since, therefore, the con¬ 
ductivity of the solvent is due chiefly to an impurity unaffected by the 
presence of the salt, the decrease in the conductivity due to the latter can 
only be very small, and we should expect that the data corrected for the 
conductivity of the solvent should more closely represent the true conduc¬ 
tivity of the solute An mspeotion of the curves shows that the one for 
the corrected conductivities deviates less from the straight line in the 
dilute solutions than does the other ^ Nevertheless we have calculated 
the degrees of ionization and the lomzation constants from the data un¬ 
corrected for the conductivity of the solvent and have presented them in 
Columns 7 and 9 of the table It will be seen that they do not differ 
very much from the others On this account we have occasionally used 
these data in the discussions, as they are a little simpler to handle, but 
whenever it is important to use absolute values for these data, the con 
ductivities corrected for the conductivity of the solvent should be used 
It appears, therefore, that sodium formate, when dissolved and ionized 
in*(anhvdrous) formic acid, obeys the law of mass action up to a concen¬ 
tration of about o 3 molar when the degree of ionization is calculated di¬ 
rectly from the conductivity of the solutions Above this concentration 
the degree of ionization calculated m this way is less than it should be for 
contmued agreement with the law, and as the concentration increases 
the deviation gradually becomes greater This is the reverse of the kind 
^oi deviation obseived m dilute aqueous solutions of strong electrolytes 
It IS, however, the kmd of deviation which is to be expected according to 
the kmetic theory, for m the higher concentrations the volume actually 
occupied by the dissolved substance must become appreciably large m 
comparison with the total volume of the solution * Should this be the 
correct interpretation of the deviation which we have observed m the con¬ 
centrated solutions, it should be possible to make a correction for the volume 
solvent (6 X 10**) is entirely due to its ionization and calculated from this the ion 
product constant of the solvent, using for the equivalent conductivity at mfimte dilution 
the value 75 which we have obtrined for hydrochlonc acid (A calculation made 
using 220 led to the same results) From the ion product constant thus found, we 
calculated the degree of lomzation of the solvent m the presence of the amount of 
aodium^formate contained m the dilute solutions and from this the conductivity of the 
8Qlvent|in these solutions The maximum value thus found was only 8 X lo*'*, which, 
while not entuely neghgible, is not suffiaent to account for the whole deviation 

^ In examining the curves of Fig 3 it must be borne in mind that the axu» of 
abscissae is different for the two curves under discussion If drawn to the same ongin 
of axes the two curves would be very close together 
* See Ostwald Z phystk Chem , 2, 270 (1888) 
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b, of dissolved substance by writing the equilibrium law in the form 
of the equation 

?— Tf — M 

(!—«)(» — 6 ) 

in which v is the volume of the solution. The volume b is the sum of the 
volume of the undissociated molecules plus that of the ions and, unless 
we make some assumptions in regard to the relative values of these vol¬ 
umes, the equation cannot be solved. The simplest assumptions to make 
in order to test the equation are: (i) that the sum of Vp, the volume of one 
gram ion of the positive ion, plus the volume of the corresponding quan¬ 
tity of the negative ion, is very large compared to v*,, the volume of one 
gram molecule of undissodated salt ; (2) that Vp plus v„ is twice as large 
as Vmi ( 3 ) that Vp plus v* Is equal to and, (4) that Vp plus is negligibly 
small compared to Calculation shows that the first two assumptions 
lead to values for K' which are not even approximately constant. In 
Table II are given the equilibrium constants Kg without correction taken 


No.» 

£. 

Table II. 

Ko.* 


K' 4 * 

2s 

0.04381 

0.816 

0.816 

0.816 

8 

0.06670 

0.817 

0.818 

0.817 

U 

0.08763 

0.814 

0.816 

0.814 

1 

0.1046 

0.811 

0.814 

0.812 

7 

0.1484 

0.812 

0.817 

0 814 

9 

0.1718 

0.827 

0.834 

0.829 

4 

0 2043 

0 815 

0.825 

0 819 

6 

0.2351 

0.816 

0.829 

0 821 

3 « 

0.2760 

0.816 

0.834 

0.823 

13 

0.2974 

0.805 

0.825 

0.815 

II 

0.3338 

0.795 

0.820 

0.808 

14 

0.3968 

0 788 

0.824 

0 809 

*5 

0 5157 

0.753 

0.812 

0 793 

12 

0.5933 

0.737 

0.816 

0.796 

16 

0.9867 

0.596 

0.814 

0.820 

17 

I .017 

0 584 

0.817 

0.830 



Mean, 

0 821 

0.815 


directly from Table I, the constants, K't, for the whole range of concentra¬ 
tions all recalculated on the basis of the third assumption and the corre¬ 
sponding constants K\, calculated on the basis of the fotuth assumption. 
The equation resulting from the assumption that Vp plus is equal to 

^ Number 2 has been omitted since the measurements were made at a somewhat 
lower temperature than was used for the others. Number 17 is from measurements 
by Mr. Coleman who is continuing the work herein reported. 

* the constants are calculated from the conductivities whidi have been corrected 
for the conductivity of the solvent. 
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7-^7-(2) 

and the values found for in the table, are calculated by means of this 
equation, using the value 0.275 for The assumption that the volume 
of the ions is negligible leads to the equation 


which was used in obtaining the values for the value of for this 
calculation being 0.6. All of the other data required for the calculations 
were taken from Table I. The calculations were made for the dilute 
solutions in which the uncorrected mass law holds as well as for the concen¬ 
trated ones, in order to make sure that the volume correction introduces 
no discontinuities. 

It will be noted that, up to the concentration 0.3, the original uncorrected 
values for tlie equilibrium constant are a little better than either of the 
corrected constants but that in the higher concentrations, for which the 
uncorrected mass law gives very rapidly falling values for both of 
tlie corrected equations yield fairly good constants. The maximum devia¬ 
tion of the values of K\ from the mean is 2.7%, which corresponds to an 
error in the measurement of the conductivities of about 0.6%, while the 
maximum deviation of K\ from the mean is 1.6% corresponding to an 
error of measurement of only 0.3%. In spite of this apparently fairly 
good agreement between the data and the demands of the equations, 
too much stress must not be laid upon these calculations. In,the first 
place, while the mean deviations, especially in the case of are not much 
larger than might be expected from the probable errors of measurement, 
they are not as irregular as might be expected from deviations which are 
due entirely to experimental error. In the second place, the values of the 
term are larger than one would expect. Thus, if we accept the results 
as meaning that the deviations observed in the concentrated solutions are 
completely explicable on tlie basis of the volume occupied by the solute, 
we must conclude that in a molar solution tlie dissolved substance occupies 
about 0.3 of the total volume. This, of course, woqld not be probable 
unless the molecules are extensively solvated. Finally, in making de¬ 
ductions from these equations, the fact that the volume correction in¬ 
troduces a third constant, equations must not be overlooked, 

because an equation with three constants in general fits a given set of 
data better than does a two constant equation. Consequently, we can 
now go no farther than to say that very likely the deviations in concen¬ 
trated solutions are at least partially^ due to the volume occupied by the 
sdute, that this volume is probably quite large and that the volume of 
^ It Is not unlikely that the effect of the viscosity will have to be taken into con* 
•ideration in the more concentrated solutions. See p. 1606. 
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the ions is probably considerably less than that of the undissodated mole> 
cules. It is hoped that further work, to be carried out on more concen¬ 
trated solutions of the formates, will definitely settle these points. 

Thus far the conductivities have been discussed without reference to 
the viscosities of the solutions. It seems quite impossible that the agree¬ 
ment found for the conductivity, imcorrected for the viscosity, of sodium 
formate solutions in formic acid with the mass law can be accidental in 
character. Furthermore, we have found, as is to be shown, that what 
is true of sodium formate is true likewise of potassium formate, of am¬ 
monium formate, of phenyl ammonium formate and of hydrogen chloride 
in the same solvent and no accident could be responsible for this array of 
evidence. Hence, we believed that these solutions might be particularly 
favorable for deciding on the nature of the effect produced by viscosity 
changes and some preliminary measurements were therefore made. 
The viscosities were measured in a small Ostwald viscometer of such di¬ 
mensions that the pure acid flowed out in about loo seconds. From the 
type of instrument employed, results of the highest degree of reliability 
cannot be expected, but the results are sufficiently accurate to give a 
preliminary survey of the field. At the same time, it was necessary to 
determine the densities of the solutions. This was done in a special 25 
cc. flask with narrow graduated neck and gave measurements accurate 
to about 0.1% or better, which is fully adequate for our purpose. The 
results of these measurements are tabulated in Table III. Column i 
gives the concentration; Column 2 the density d; Column 3 the viscosity 17, 
and Column 4, a constant, A, calculated from the viscosities on the basis 
that the variation of these with the concentration is a linear function. 
The experimental values for the densities can be very accurately repro¬ 
duced by the equation: , , , 

^ a * 1.2142 + 0.0356c. 

Tabls III Rslatxvs Viscosmss and Dbnsitibs op Sodium Formats^Solu¬ 

tions IN Formic Acid at 25*. 


e. 


d 


A 

0 0000 

1 

2142 

0.0162 


0.04228 

X 

2156 

0 01669 

0 0x182 

0 06941 

I 

2162 

0 01700 

0 0x133 

0 1124 

I 

2x83 

0 01743 

0 0x094 

0 2382 

I 

2228 

0 01892 

0 0x142 

0 4460 

I 

2298 

0 02x39 

0 OXX64 

0 5759 

1 * 

2342 

0 02302 

0 0x182 

0 7435 

I 

2400 

0 02532 

0 0x227 

0 9876 

I 

2497 

0 02926 

0 0x325 


* These viscosities are only relative values. No effort was made to determine the 
absolute value for the pure add, and as the data found m the literature differed con¬ 
siderably from each other, the rounded figure 0.0162 was chosen for the pure add. 
Since we have no means of determining the accuracy of the viscosity data until they 
have been, at least in part, repeated with a more reliable instrument, we have given the 
number of dedtnal places which correspond to the **reprodudbility** of the results. 
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If will be observed that the values of A show a decided minimum. 
The deviation from a straight line is not very great, amounting to a few 
per cent. In calculating the viscosities corresponding to the concentra¬ 
tions required for the conductivities, a value for the constant A was chosen 
from the table by interpolation and the \Hiscosity calculated by a straight 
line formula of the form. 

H = 0.0162 + Ac. (2) 

By choosing for each concentration suitable values for A the experimentally 
determined viscosities can thus be very well reproduced. Table IV 
gives the results of tlie viscosity calculations. Column i again gives the 
number of the conductivity determination, Column 2 tlie concentration; 
Column 3, the value for A for the respective concentrations calculated 
as described above; Column 4 the viscosities calculated according to equa¬ 
tion 2; Column 5, the value of a hypothetical, corrected conductivity 
calculated on the basis of the equation 

Xf! = X- ?7Ao 

in which rj is the viscosity of the solution, the viscosity of the pure 
solvent, X Ibe specific conductivity of the solution not corrected for the 
conductivity of the solvent, and Xi, the hypothetical, corrected specific 
conductivity. Column 6 gives the value of 100/X, as calculated from the 
corrected specific conductivity” of Column 5 and the concentration. 

TABtn IV —Conductivities of NaOCHO at 25 ® Corrected for Viscosity. 


No 

c 

A 

u* 



0 

0 


0 0x620 

.. 

... 

5* 

0 005477 

0 012 

0 01627 

0 0003852 

I 427 

4 s 

0 01095 

0 012 

0 0x633 

0 00075x7 

I 457 

3s 

0 02190 

0 012 

0 01646 

0 0014685 

X 492 

‘ 2 s 

0 04381 

0 0118 

0 0x672 

0 002878 

I 522 

8 

0 06670 

0 01x3 

0 01697 

0 004310 

I 548 

I* 

0 08763 

0 0112 

0 1718 

0 005598 

I 565 

I 

0 1046 

0 0X10 

0 0x735 

0 0066375 

I 576 

7 

0 1484 

0 01IX 

0 01785 

0 009298 

I 396 

9 

0 1718 

0 0112 

0 0x812 

0 0x0745 

I 599 

4 

0 2043 

0 0113 

0 0x851 

0 0x370 

1 608 

6 

0.2351 

0 0114 

0 0x888 

0 01459 

X 6x1 

13 

0 2974 

0 01145 

0 01960 

0 01S355 

X 630 

II 

0 3338 

0 0115 

0 02004 

0 02055 

I 624 

14 

0 3968 

0 01x6 

0 02080 

0 02442 

X 635 

2* 

0 4500 

0 0x165 

0 02144 

0 02774 

I 622 

15 

0 5137 

0 01174 

0.02225 

0 03166 

I 628 

12 

0 5933 

0 0x187 

0 02324 

0 03652 

1 625 

16 

0 9876 

s 

0 02928 

0 062x7* 

I 589 


‘ See footnote i, Table III. 

* This concenta^tion is one for which the viscosity was directly determined. 

* There was no room for this value on the plot 

* The measurement of the conductivity was made while the bath was 0.05 * too 


low. 
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The values of ioo/\» taken from Table IV, have been plotted agiinst 
the spedhc conductivities ^‘corrected for viscosity*’ taken from the same 
table. The curve is labeled CO on Fig. 3. The portion of the curve 
corresponding to concentrations up to 0.3 molar is not a straight line.‘ 
Above this concentration the curve is almost a straight line. Up to about 
0.6 molar the maximum deviation from the straight line is only about 
0,5% and even at the most concentrated solution measured, 0.9876 molar, 
the deviation may be due to error in the viscosity measurements, as it is 
well known that the small viscometers of the t3rpe used may deviate 
quite ajlittle from Poiseuille’s law when the relative viscosities measured 
differ as much as they do in the case of these solutions.* We may, there¬ 
fore, treat the curve, for the present, as if it were a straight line, parallel 
to the axis of specific conductivities. Such a line does not, however, 
indicate agreement with the demands of the equilibrium law. For the 
curve means, if the conductivities corrected for viscosity are to be used 
in calculating the degree of ionization, that, as we go from dilute to con¬ 
centrated solutions, the degree of ionization first decreases and then be¬ 
comes constant and remains constant to very high concentrations.^ Such 
a conclusion is not even qualitatively in agreement with our ideas of 
chemical equilibrium. ** Consequently, it seems very doubtful to us 

^ The scale of ordinates for this curve is found on the inside of the left-hand 
mar^ of the plot. 

* Thia cannot be due to the effect of the conductivity of the solvent. In the first 
place, the corresponding curves for the data which have not been "corrected” for vis¬ 
cosity are straight lines at much lower concentrations. In the second place, it can be 
shown that the influence of the conductivity of the solvent upon the character of the 
curve ceases above 0.05 molar. The data given in Table IV have not been corrected 
for the conductivity of the solvent. If this correction is made and the resulting data 
are plotted and compared with curve CC. it will be found that the two curves are en¬ 
tirely similar tmtil we get considerably below the concentration 0.03 molar, where the 
doubly corre6ted curve flattens out and gradually turns upward. Prom this it is dear 
that it is only below 0.05 molar that the conductivity of the solvent affects the character 
of the curve. 

* On the other hand, it is possible that these deviations from the straight line are 
real and that there is a true maximum at about 0.5 molar. The deviation can be only 
very slight, however. The data for potassium formate show a similar, but even less- 
pronounced maximum (deviation from the straight line only 0.2%), vdiile in the case 
of anunonium formate there is a more dearly defined maxiinnm. It will require more 
accurate data, which are now being obtained, to dedde the question. The condusions 
which we have tentejtivdy readied in the main body of this paper would not be affected 
if^the curves show a maximum instead of being horizontal straight lines. 

* If we consider the curve to have a real maximum, we must condude that the de¬ 
gree of ionization has a minimum at about 0.5 molar. 

* Robertson and Acree, Am. Ckm. 49, 50a (19x3) bave found that when they 
applied the viscosity direction to some of their conductivity data somewhat similar 
r^tt were obtained. 
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that the application of the viscosity correction' is justified in these 
solutions. 

Since there is, however, a great deal of evidence that the viscosity 
has, in many solutions, a decided effect upon the mobilities of the ions, 
there must be a reason why, in the case of the solutions of the formates 
in formic add which we have investigated, the viscosity should have no 
such influence. There are a number of conceivable explanations. In 
the first place, it is possible that in the dilute solutions the ions are exten¬ 
sively solvated and that as the concentration increases they lose their formic 
acid of solvation and thus become smaller.® Such a progressive change 
in the volume of the ions could, of course, counteract the increase in vis¬ 
cosity. It does not seem, however, as if this could be the correct inter¬ 
pretation, as the decrease in volume necessary to produce the required 
result is greater than we have reason to bdieve likely to occur.* 

A much more reasonable explanation for the absence of a noticeable 
viscosity effect is the following: Kraus* has suggested that in many or¬ 
ganic solvents the great increase in viscosity with increasing concentration 
is due to the presence in the solutions of a relatively small number of very 
large undissodated molecules and that these, while they greatly decrease 
the fluidity of the solution as measured by the rate of flow through a capil¬ 
lary tube, do not greatly affect the mobility of the ions. This explana¬ 
tion is not in contradiction to any of the commonly dted theories concern¬ 
ing the flow of partides through viscous media, since these theories are 
ba^ on the assumption that the molecules of th|e diffusing substance 
are large compared to the molecules of the viscous medium. Furthermore, 
the direct experimental evidence of these theories has been obtained under 
conditions in which these assumptions are justified. We have some evi¬ 
dence that, in the solutions now under discussion, the reverse of these 
assumptions is true. In the first place, the increase of the viscosity as 
the concentration increases is very large, indicating that the molecules 
which produce the viscosity change are very large. In the second place, 
although the evidence is indirect and not yet definitely established, the 
behavior of the concentrated solutions* seems to indicate that the ions 

^ A number of modifications of the simple viscosity correction have been suggested 
by Green, Johnston, Washburn, Kraus and others For references, see the articles 
by Kraus cited below. We have, so far as the data permit, applied such modified 
viscosity corrections, but have found that no essential changes have resulted. These 
calculations are therefore not given. 

* The same suggestion has been made for aqueous solutions. See for example. 
Hartley, Thomas and Applebey, J. Chem. Soc., 93, 353 (1908); Green, Ibid., 93, 
2033; Bousfield, Z. physik. Chem., 53, 257 (1903); Washburn, Trans Am. Eiectrochem. 
Soc., 21,128 (191a)- 

* See Kraus, This Journal, 36, 35 (1914)- 

« Lee. cU. See also Washburn, loc. eii., p. 30, et seq. 

* See page 1602. 
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are considerably smaller than the undissociated molecules. These are 
exactly the conations which, according to Kraus, tend to make relatively 
small the effect of viscosity increase upon the conductivity of solutions. 

In view, therefore, of the possibility of explaining the apparent absence 
of viscosity influence and especially because of the excellent agreement 
between the data for uncorrected conductivities and the demands of the 
law of chemical equilibrium, we believe that the usual viscosity correction 
should be not applied in these solutions.' As has been already mentioned 
this conclusion receives added confirmation from the fact that thus far 
in all of the solutions investigated by us in this solvent the same condi¬ 
tions are found.* 

Potassium Formate. 

The potassium formate was prepared by treating pure potassium car¬ 
bonate with a large excess of boiling formic acid, which had been purified 
by the method described. The resulting salt was recrystallized several 
times from the pure acid. When apparently dry, the salt was found still 
to contain as much as 20% of the add. This was removed by heating the 
substance to about 150® (which is a little below the melting point of the 
pure salt) for several days until it reached constant weight. The resulting 
solid analyzed to 99.6% potassium formate. The residual add, which 
it probably contained, could doubtlessly have been driven out by melting 
the salt, but as the presence of add could not affect the results, it was 
thought better to leave the salt in the condition described rather than to 
risk the danger of decomposition by further heating. 

The solutions were made up as was described for sodium formate. The 
potassium salt is, however, far more hygroscopic than the sodium salt 
and consequently there is much greater liability of slight deviations. In 
spite of this, the data for this salt are as concordant as they are for the 
sodium formate. The data for the conductivity measiurements will be 
found in Table V, the arrangement of this table being the same as for 
Table I. 

It will be seen from the table that the conductivity data agree very well 
with the mass law whether they be “corrected” for the conductivity of 
the solvent or not. As in the case of sodium formate, deviation from the 
straight line, which represents the behavior in case agreement with the 

^ It is not unlikely that in the concentrated solutions the viscosity effect becomes 
noticeable. 

* Solntions of other uni-univalent formates are being investigated in the hope that 
in some of them the viscosity conditions will not be like those thus far met with. This 
may lead to a definite means of proving our condusions. Furthermore, conductivity 
determinations of mixed solutions will be made in order to see whether the conductiv¬ 
ities thus found will agree with the mass law and the degrees of ionization as calculated 
in this paper. Finally, transference experiments are planned to complete the data 
necessary for a complete eluddation of the points discus^. 
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TaBI^S V.— CoNDUCTiVITy OF KOCHO AT 25*. 


No,» 

c 


X 

X« 

100/X. 

100 Aa. 

€U 


a 

K, 

iTo. 

0 


0 



... 


430 

I 

.452 










0 

01056 

0 

000739 

0 000696 


391 


514 









45 

0 

02112 

0 

001482 

0 OOI4I9 


425 


488 









14 

0 

4052 

0 

002756 

0 002693 


470 


505 









35 

0 

4224 

0 

002864 

0 002801 


475 


508 









3 

0 

5480 

0 

003667 

0 003603 


495 


521 









13 

0 

06342 

0 

004210 

0 004147 


506 


529 

[O 

95] 



[1 

11] 



9 

0 

07661 

0 

003000 

0 004974 


533 


552 

[0 

93] 

[0 

935 ) 

[0 

9921 

[I 

036J 

25 

0 

08448 

0 

003474 

0 00541 I 


543 


561 

[0 

927] 

lo 

930] 

[0 

9911 

[I 

osl 

10 

0 

09464 

0 

006065 

0 006002 


560 


577 

0 

917 

0 

921 

0 

955 

1 

006 

8 

0 

1059 

0 

006901 

0 006638 


381 


596 

0 

904 

0 

910 

0 

907 

0 

9761 

15 

0 

1137 

0 

OO717I 

0 007108 


585 


599 

0 

902 

0 

909 

0 

946 


027 

4 

0 

1270 

0 

007917 

0 007854 


604 


617 

0 

891 

0 

898 

0 

930 


004 

16 

0 

1712 

0 

01036 

0 01030 


652 


662 

0 

866 

0 

874 

0 

954 


035 

5 

0 

2121 

0 

0x249 

0 01243 


698 


706 

0 

842 

0 

851 

0 

953 


008 

II 

0 

2627 

0 

01499 

0 01493 


751 


759 

0 

817 

0 

825 

0 

936 


026 

12 

0 

3043 

0 

01696 

0 01690 


793 


800 

0 

797 

0 

807 

0 

955 


024 

6 

0 

3195 

0 

01765 

0 01759 


810 


816 

0 

790 

0 

800 

0 

950 


019 

19 

0 

3917 

0 

02086 

0 02080 


877 


883 

0 

762 

0 

771 

0 

954 


017 

17 

0 

4432 

0 

02301 

0 02295 


922 


927 

0 

744 

0 

753 

0 

948 


021 

X8 

0 

6104 

0 

02918 

0 02912 

2 

094 

2 

098 

0 

683 

0 

692 

[o 

898) 

[0 

950) 


law exists, is found above and below certain limits, the range of agieement 
in this case being from 0.09 to above 0.45 molar. Since the nature of the 
deviation in the low concentrations is of exactly the same kind as in the 
case of the sodium salt, we may again assume that it is due to a small 
residual conductivity of the acid, a residual conductivity caused chiefly 
by some impurity whose degree of ionization is not repressed by the ions 
pf the potassium formate. 

The concentrated solutions also are entirely analogous, the deviation 
from the law of mass action of both being in the sense that the degree of 
ionization is too small. In the case of the potassium salt the deviation 
begins at a higher concentration than in the case of the sodium salt. On 
account of the similarity of the two cases, only one curve is shown for 
potassium formate, namely, the one for the conductivities “ uncorrected 
for the conductivity of the solvent. It is found in Fig. 4 and is labeled K, 

The viscosities and densities were determined in the manner described 
for the sodium salt. The viscosities corresponding to the concentrations 
were calculated from the values fotmd in Table VI just as has been de¬ 
scribed for the other solutions and a set of conductivities “corrected for 
viscosity “ calculated as before. These, and the corresponding values of 
100 /are found in Table VII. 

* Nos. I and 2 were made with a salt containing 20% acid and are, therefore, not 
induded Number was practically identical with number z6 and is not induded 
Numbers 8 and 4, do not lie well on the curve but they are practically duplicated in 
numbers 15 and 16 which agree very well 
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Tabl9 VI— density and Rblattvb Viscosity* of KOCHO Solutions at as*. 


e 

d 

A 

n 

0 

I 2142 


0 0162 

0 0548 

X 2x66 

0 0109 

0 01680 

0 0733 


0 0108 

0.01699 

0 0176 


0 0105 

0 01743 

0 1270 

0 1787 

X 2201 

0 0x063 

0 0x810 

0 x888 


0 0106 

0 01820 

0.2099 


0 OIOX 

0 0x832 

0 2121 

0 26x9 

1 2230 

0 01008 

0 01884 

0 2878 

I 2266 

0 0097 

0 0x899 

0 3x95 

X 2282 

0 01004 

0,01941 

0 3832 

9/3917 

I 2324 

0 01009 

0 020x5 

0 4445 


0 01005 

0 02067 

0 6x04 

X 2420 

0 0x030 

0.02237 


The density data of Table VI can be reproduced with an accuracy of 
better than o.oi^^ by the equation 

d * 1.2142 + 0.045c. 


* See footnote. Table HI. 
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Tabim VII.—CoNDtJCTiviTv OF KOCHO Solutions "Corrsctbd for Viscositt** 

AT 25® 


No» 

€ 

V* 

X, 

lOO/Xi,. 

0 

0 

0 0162 


... 

5 s 

0 01056 

0 01632 

0 000765 

I 381 

4 s 

0 02X12 

0 01643 

0 001503 

I 405 

3 s 

0 04224 

0 01664 

0 002945 

X 434 

3 

0 05480 

0 01680 

0.003803 

1.441 

13 

0.06342 

0 01690 

0 004392 

X 444 

9 

0 07661 

0 01703 

0 005256 

I 458 


0 08448 

0 OI7IO 

0 005778 

1 462 

10 

0 09464 

0 01721 

0 006443 

I 469 

15 

0 XI37 

0 OI74I 

0 007707 

I 474 

16 

0 1712 

0 OI80I 

0 OII52 

X 487 

5 

0 2121 

0 01834 

0 OI4I4 

I 500 

11 

0 2627 

0 0x885 

0 01745 

I 506 

12 

0 3043 

0 01927 

0 02008 

I 508 

6 

0 3195 

0 01943 

0 02117 

X 509 

19 

0 3917 

0 020X6 

0 02596 

1 509 

17 

0 4432 

0 02068 

0 02937 

I 509 

18 

0 6104 

0 02249 

0 04051 

X 507 


The curve, K' (Fig. 4) for the conductivities “corrected for viscosity“j[is 
just like the corresponding one for sodium formate. It becomes paiallel to 
the axis of specific conductivities at the concentration 0.26 molar and re¬ 
mains so to the highest concentration measured, 0.61 molar, which, however, 
is not nearly so high a concentration as the highest for sodium formate. 
It is not impossible that, at a corresponding concentration, the potassium 
formate <mrve might fall off from the straight line as does the other. 
The line as drawn deviates, in the parallel portion, only by 0.2% from the 
straight line. 

Ammonium Formate. 

Solutions of this salt have already been investigated by Schlesingcr 
and Calvert.* It was deemed advisable to repeat this work for several 
reasons. In the first place, owing to the fact that their solutions were made 
by passing ammonia into the acid, only one or two analyses of the original 
solution could be made and the remaining solutions ha4 to be made up 
by the dilution method. This is objectionable in the concentrated solu¬ 
tions, because of possible volume changes upon dilution which cannot 
readily be taken into account^ as was pointed out in the earlier paper. 

‘ Those experiments which on the curve for conductivities uncorrected for viscosity, 
appeared not to be in concordance with the others have been omitted in this table. 
There are practically duplicates for all such points Also points lying very close* to 
one another have been represented here by only one of the two. 

* See footnote i, Table III. 

• Loc. cU. 

^ In the more dilute solutions such changes cannot be of importance. 
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In the second place, the analyses were difficult to make because of the 
large excess of very volatile acid present in the solutions. In order to 
avoid these difficulties/ we prepared ammonium formate by saturating 
the purest acid with ammonia and recrystallizing the salt from formic 
add solution. The salt thus prepared, was kept for weeks in a desiccator 
over potassium hydroxide. The final product was analyzed by distilling 
off the ammonia in the presence of sodium h3''droxide. All of the usual 
precautions to prevent spattering of the alksdi and of removing all of the 
ammonia by a current of pure air, etc , were observed. The add in which 
the ammonia was collected was carefully standardized The salt used 
diowed ioo% ammonium formate within the limits of analytical error. 
From this salt the solutions were made up as in the case of the previously 
described salts. 

The results of the measurements are given in Table VIII and in the curve 
labeled NH* in Fig. 4. This is the curve for the actually observed con¬ 
ductivities, tliose corrected for the conductivity of the solvent not being 
plotted because of their similarity to the sodium formate curve. The 
arrangement of 1 'able VIII is identical with that of Table I 
Tablb VIII. — Conductivity or NH 4 OCHO at 25®. 


No* 

e 

X Xc 

100 A 

100 /Xa 

a 

na 

K 

JCa 

0 

0 



410 

1 430 




.. 

4 i 

0.0x162 

0 000866 0 000803 


340 

I 447 






0 02197 

0 001598 0 001535 


375 

1 431 





14 

0 02962 

0 002125 0 002062 


395 

I 438 






0 04394 0 003065 0 003002 

0 

434 

X 464 





2 s 

0 04646 0 003220 0 003x57 


443 

I 472 





X 3 

0 06821 

0 004581 0 0045x5 


489 

X 511 

0 947 

0 946 

X X 5 

X 14 

Is 

0 09293 

0 006134 0 006071 


515 

I 531 

0 931 

0 934 

I x6 

X 23 

2 

0 1070 

0 006988 0 006923 


532 

I 548 

0 920 

0 925 

I 14 

I 22 

6 

0 1914 

0 01184 0 01177 


617 

I 636 

0 872 

0 879 

I 14 

I 23 

X 

0 2711 

0 01609 0 01603 


685 

X 691 

0 837 

0 845 

I 16 

I 23 

X 2 

0 3207 

0 01855 0 0x848 


728 

I 735 

0 8x6 

0 824 

I 16 

I 24 

XO 

0 3220 

0 01858 0 01852 


732 

I 739 

0 8x4 

0 822 

I X 5 

I 23 

5 

0 3822 

0 02154 0 02147 


775 

I 780 

0 794 

0.803 

[1 17 Y 

[1 25]^ 

XX 

0 4236 

0 02336 0 02329 


813 

I 819 

0 778 

0 786 

i 15 

X 23 

4 

0 4643 

0 02519 0 025x2 


843 

X 848 

0 765 

0 774 

x.x6 

X 23 

3 

0 S 3 SJ 

0 02825 0 02819 


894 

I 898 

0 744 

0 753 

I 16 

1.23 

8 

0 6o8x 

0 03115 0 03x08 


952 

I 956 

0 723 

0 731 

1.13 

X 2 X 

7 

0 6375 

0.0^304 0.03298 


990 

I 994 

0 709 

0 717 

[i 13] 

[l 20] 


* Our procedure is not as reliable for the dilute solutions as will be shown below. 

* Two series were made in this case because the data did not agree with those of 
Calvert and the curve was not just like the sodium formate curve in the dilute solutions 
The corresponding data have been numbered s and s\ respectively. They are seen to 
be concordant. 

* Made up in a calibrated 50 cc. flask. 

* This point is apparently incorrect. This can be seen by reference to the plot. 
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It is evident ihat the results for ammonium formate are, in general, 
like those for sodium and potassium formate and that they fully confirm 
the results of Schlesinger and Calvert. ^ The deviation in the more con¬ 
centrated solutions begins above 0.55 molar.* A slight difference between 
the ammonium salt and the others is found in the dilute solutions, which 
fall away from the straight line much more rapidly than do the correspond- 
• ing points for the other salts. We ascribe this to impurity in the ammo¬ 
nium formate, because Schlesinger and Calvert’s results were entirely 
analogous to ours on sodium and potassiutn formates and because we 
obtained a similar result with an ammonium formate sample which 
had been freshly prepared. This sample of salt was not then used be¬ 
cause it still contained an excess of formic acid. The somewhat different 
result obtained after the salt has been kept for some time can be explained 
by assuming partial (very slight) transformation into formamide. This 
impurity would not affect the concentrated solutions because its conduc¬ 
tivity is very small.® But in the more dilute solutions, where it would 
be more highly ionized, its effect would be to make the apparent conduc¬ 
tivity of the ammonium formate too large. This explanation is offered 
only as a suggestion; further work would be required to settle the point. 
It is, however, a matter of little importance, since the agreement with 
data for the salts in the more concentrated solutions is excellent. 

The viscosity and density data are given in Table IX. 

Tabl« IX —^Viscosity and Density of NH4OCHO Soi.utions at 25 ® 


c 

d 

U* 

A 

0 8847 

I 2273 

0 02418 

0 00903 

0 8290 

1 2269 

0 02356 

0 00888 

0 5221 

1 2222 

0 02063 

0 00848 

0 3676 

I.2203 

0 01923 

0 00824 

0 3207 


0 01888 

0 00835 

0 2868 

I 2189 

0 01859 

0 00833 

0 2495 

I 2186 

0 01841 

0 00886 

0 T422 

I 2166 

0 01745 

0 00907 

0 05978 

I 2152 

0 01680 

0 01004 

0 

1 2142 

0 0X62^ 



In Table X are given the calculations for the “corrected conductivities,’* 
calculated as before. 

' The line drawn from their data does not fall exactly on ours, probably because 
of the more accurate anal3rsis permitted by our method of making up the solutions. 

* The last one of our points to fall on the straight line is for the concentration 
0*535. The next point o 608, lies slightly above the line, but S and C found that the 
point for o 55 was still on the line. 

’ The concentrated solutions of the fresh and the old salt showed good agreement* 

* See footnote i, Table 111. 
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Tasut X.--<^omocfnvm of NHiOCHO "CowotcTED*' for Viscosity at 25*. 


No. 

<•> 

A . 

S.» 


lOOAij. 

0 

.. . 


0.162 



13 

0.06831 

0.01000 

0.01688 

0.004774 

1.429» 

I 

0.09393 

0.00965 

0.01710 

0.00647s 

1-435 

2 

0.1070 

0.00919 

0.01718 

0.007410 

1 444 

6 

O.1914 

0.00896 

O.OI79I 

0.0x309 

X .462 

1 

O.2711 

0.00855 

0.01853 

0.0x840 

1.475 

12 

0.3307 


0 0x888 

0.03X62 

1.483 

10 

0.3220 

0.00833 

0.0x888 

0.02x65 

1.487 

5 

0.3822 

0.00826 

0.0x935 

0 02573 

[1.486]* 

II 

0.4336 

0.00834 

0.0x973 

0.02845 

1.489 

4 

0.4643 

0.00838 

0.02009 

0.03124 

X.486 

3 

0.5351 

0.00850 

0.02075 

0.036x8 

1.479 


0.6081 

0.00859 

0.02143 

0.04120 

1.476 

7 ^ 

0.6575 

0.00866 

0.03189 

0.04464 

«.473 


The curve corresponding to the data in Table X is found in Fig. 4 and 
is labeled NHa'. It is very similar to the corresponding curves for sodium 
and potassium formates. The portion corresponding to the concentrated 
solutions does not lie quite on a straight line parallel to the axis of specific 
conductivities, but shows a slight maximum. The deviation from a 
straight line is about 1%, but, since the maximum is quite regular, it may 
not be due to experimental error. If the data are correct, they would 
mean that the degree of ionization has a minimum at about 0.4 molar. 
A similar trend has been pointed out in the data for the other salts. 

Phenyl Ammonium Formate. 

The work was carried out exactly as for the other salts, except that 
aniline was used to make up the solutions instead of the salt itself. The 
accuracy of the work was somewhat interfered with by the fact that the 
solutions are not stable, probably because of anilide formation. By 
working rapidly, however, good results could be obtained, excepting that 
occasionally a reading was taken before temperature equilibrium was 
established. Usually, however, the change due to temperature adjust¬ 
ment could be distinguished from the other, slower change in the solu¬ 
tions. It took some experience before this was learned and for this reason 
the data found in the table are from the later experiments, as can be seen 
from the numbers. Because of this tendency of the solutions to undergo 
change, dilute solutions were not studied as a dilution series takes several 
hours at the best. In all other respects the experiments and the results 

> The cekulations for those concentrations at which the deviation due to the con¬ 
ductivity of the solvent are noticeable, have not been included in the table. 

* See footnote, Table III. 

* Concerning thisfioint see footnote 3 on p. 1610. 

* These points are not plotted on the curve as they lie beyond the field covered 
by the plot but the curve is drawn so that it would include these points If it were ex¬ 
tended. 
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are entirely analogous to the ones for the sodium and potassium salts. 
They require therefore, no further discussion. The data are found in 
Tables XI, XII and XIII, which correspond to analogous tables in the 
preceding and the curves are drawn in Fig. 4 The one labeled A is for 
the conductivity data without correction for the conductivity of the solvent 
and the one labeled A' is for the conductivity corrected for viscosity 
Tabi.b XI —Conductivity of Phbnyu Ammonium Formats at 25® 


No 




X 


xa 

100 /X 

lOOAtf 


a 


aj 


K 

Xa 

O 


0 





I 

514 

I 

545 








. 

8 

0 

04866 

0 

003022 

0 

002960 

I 

610 

I 

644 

0 

940 

0 

940 

0 

719 

0 

714 

28 

0 

06238 

0 

003828 0 

003764 

I 

6295 

I 

657 

0 

929 

0 

932 

0 

742 

0 

802 

29 

0 

08758 

0 

005231 

0 

005166 

1 

674 

I 

695 

0 

904 

0 

911 

0 

748 

0 

822 

30 

0 

1466 

0 

008295 0 

008231 

1 

768 

I 

782 

0 

856 

0 

867 

0 

00 

0 

829 

22 

0 

1845 

0 

01006 

0 

009995 

1 

834 

1 

846 

0 

825 

0 

837 

0 

720 

0 

792 

42 

0 

2105 

0 

01130 

0 

01124 

I 

863 

I 

874 

0 

813 

0 

824 

0 

742 

0 

815 

21 

0 

2395 

0 

01260 

0 

01233 

I 

9015 

I 

911 

0 

796 

0 

808 

0 

745 

0 

817 

26 

0 

2740 

0 

01404 

0 

01400 

1 

9515 

I 

960 

0 

776 

0 

788 

0 

73(6 

0 

804 

20 

0 

3174 

0 

01582 

0 

01575 

2 

007 

2 

015 

0 

754 

0 

767 

0 

736 

0 

800 

25 

0 

3494 

0 

01700 

0 

0x694 

2 

055 

2 

063 

0 

737 

0 

749 

0 

721 

0 

780 

31 

0 

3894 

0 

01865 

0 

01859 

2 

088 

2 

095 

0 

723 

0 

737 

0 

744 

0 

806 

34 

0 

4391 

0 

02026 

0 

02026 

2 

167 

2 

174 

0 

699 

0 

711 

[0 

711] 

lo 

767] 


Tabus XII— Dbnsity and Viscosity op Phsnyu Ammonium Formats Solutions 



AT 25®. 


c 

d 


I 0410 

X 2133 

0 02668 

0 6276 

I 2143 

0 02231 

0 4070 

X 2148 

0 02000 

0 3316 

I 2147 

0 01943 

0 1387 

I 2146 

0 0 X 775 

0 08x22 

1 2140 

0 0x704 

0 

1 2142 

0 0162 


TaBLS XIII —CONDUCTIVITISS OP PhSNYL AMMONIUM FORMATS AT 25 ''CORRSCTED** 

FOR Viscosity 


No 


n* 

Xr, 

lOO/X, 

8 

0 04866 

0 01673 

0 00312X 

X 559 

28 

0 06238 

0 0x689 

0 OO399X 

I 563 

29 

0 08758 

0 01712 

0 005528 

I 584 

30 

0 1466 

0 01764 

0 009033 

X 623 

22 

0 1845 

0 01797 

0 0X16 

I 653 

24 

0 2x05 

0 01832 

0 0X272 

I 655 

21 

0 2393 

0 0x850 

0 0X438 

I 665 

26 

0 2740 

0 01890 

0 0X638 

X 672 

20 

0 3174 

0 01932 

0 01886 

X 683 

25 

0 3494 

0 01958 

0 02055 

I 700 

31 0 3894 

See footnote x, Table III. 
See footnote to Table III 

0 01988 

0 02289 

X 702 
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The latter iseotiigtraight line, and $hows no portion parallel to the axis 
of specific ccmductivity, probably because the work was not extended into 
sufiidenlly concentrated solutions. Deviation in the higher concentra¬ 
tions begins between 0.3 and 0.4 molar. The actual point of deviation 
is not definitely settled, because it is quite difficult to be sure that apparent 
deviation is not due to the changes occurring in the solutions, as was men¬ 
tioned above. Judging from the curve, the most probable point is at 
about 0.3 molar. 

Hydrogen Chloride. 

Zanninovich-Tessarin' concluded from his measurements of the con¬ 
ductivity of solutions of hydrogen diloride in formic acid that there was 
practically no ionization, and from his measurements of the depression 
of the freezing point of formic add by hydrogen chloride that the latter 
was associated in this solvent. As has already been pointed out by Schles- 
inger and Calvert,* if these condusions are correct, salts such as ammo¬ 
nium diloride should be practically completely decomposed in formic add 
solution into a formate and hydrogen chloride and the conductivity of 
the salt should, therefore, be practically the same as that of the correspond¬ 
ing formate. The work of ^hlesinger and Calvert showed that the con¬ 
ductivity of ammonium chloride was entirely different from that of am¬ 
monium formate. For this reason, it seemed necessary to repeat the work 
of Zanninovich-Tessarin. On account of certain difficulties, which would 
have required the construction of a new conductivity cell to obtain re¬ 
sults of the degree of accuracy reached in the measurements on the form¬ 
ates, results accurate to only about one to 2% were sought. This degree of 
accuracy was suffident to dedde the question of the hydrolysis of salts, 
as well as to give a fairly definite idea of the behavior of hydrogen chloride 
in the solvent. 

The measurements were made in cell No. 2, the solutions being made 
from one another by the dilution method. The original solution was 
prepared by passing carefully dried hydrogen chloride gas through formic 
add contained in the conductivity cell. The undissolved gas was displaced 
by a current of dry air. Since the volume of the resulting solution was 
not the same as that of the original formic add, both because of loss of 
add by volatilization and because of the change in volume resulting from 
the dissolution of the gas, the concentrations could not be calculated in 
the ordinary way*. Consequently, the portion of solution withdrawn from 
the cell in order to make the dilution was analyzed each time by predpita- 
tion of the chlorine as silver chloride. Two difficulties stood in the way of 
attaining great accuracy in the type of cell used for our other work. In the 
first place, the more concentrated solutions seem to lose hydrogen chlo- 
‘ 2 . physik. Chem,, 19, 251 (1896). 

* hoc. cU. 
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ide rapidly and the measurements are» therefore, made under great dis> 
idvantages. The more dilute solutions have a conductivity which is not 
sufficiently greater than that of the pure solvent to give very trustworthy 
'esults. Furthermore, the amount of silver chloride precipitated from 
10 cc. of the dilute solutions is too little to allow of an analytical accuracy 
:>£ more than 1%, or less, without the use of the nephelometer However, 
10 attempt was made to refine the analytical method because of the other 
Hfficulties mentioned. The results obtained, which are given in Table 
XIV, show that the data of Zanninovich-Tessarin are incorrect and that 
Table XIV —Conductivity of HCl in Formic Acid ai 25® 

No of 



c 

X 

X 

a 

K 

0 

0 


80 0 



2 

0 0080 

0 CXXD566 

70 0 

0 88 

|o 0520] 

3 

0 OIIX 

0 000768 

69 2 

0 86 

[0 0449] 

2 

0 0150 

0 000936 

62 3 

0 78 

0 0415 

1 

0 0152 

0 000931 

61 4 

0 77 

0 0388 

3 

0 0195 

0 001 IS 

58 9 

0 74 

0 0407 

2 

0 0276 

0 00148 

53 7 

0 67 

0 0376 

3 

0 0328 

0 00170 

51 8 

0.65 

0 0392 

2 

0 0518 

0 00234 

45 2 # 

0 57 

0385 

3 

0 0570 

0 00255 

44 7 

0 56 

0 0404 

2 

0 0951 

0 00355 

37 4 

0 47 

0 0392 

3 

0 101 

0 00377 

37 4 

0 47 

0 0415 

1 

0 137 

0 00454 

33 I 

0 41 

0 0398 

2 

0 174 

0 00528 

30 0 

0 38 

0 0405 

I 

0 281 

0 00732 

26 0 

0 32 

|o 0438] 

2 

0 317 

0 00801 

25 3 

0 32 

fo 466] 


fotmic acid solutions of hydrogen chloride arc good conductors. The 
reason for tliis divergence between our results and those of the former 
investigator doubtless lies in the fact that the acid used by him as solvent 
was very impure, as judged from its high initial conductivity. In the table 
are given the results of three series of measurements made as described. 
The first column gives the number of the series from which the data are 
taken; the second the c'oncentrations; the third the specific conductivity 
uncorrccted^ for the conductivity of the solvent; the fourth, the equiva- 

^ The uucorrected value is u'^d, since the hydrogen ion would tend to 
repress the ionization of the solvent. A curve drawn for the corrected con¬ 
ductivities was exactly of the same character as the one shown The extrapo¬ 
lated value of Xo from this curve is about 69 Two slight differences from 
the data for the formates are to be noted In the first place, the correction for 
the conductivity of the solvent has a greater effect on the constants and on the 
value of Xo than it has in the case of the salts This is due to the much smaller con¬ 
ductivity of the hydrogen chloride solutions. In the s^nd place, the deviation in 
the dilute solutions observed in the case of the formates is not so noticeable here There 
are probably two reasons for this In the first place, the data are not so accurate for 
hydrogen chloride solutions and the plot is drawn to a smaller scale, so that small 
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Tlie latter is not a«trai|^t line* and shows no portkm parallel to the axis 
of specific oonductivity, probably because the work was not extended into 
sufficiently concentrated solutions. Deviation in the higher concentra¬ 
tions begins between 0.3 and 0.4 molar. The actual point of deviation 
is not definitely settled, because it is quite difficult to be sure that apparent 
deviation is not due to the changes occurring in the solutions, as was men¬ 
tioned above. Judging from the curve, the most probable point is at 
about 0.3 molar. 

Hydrogen Chloride. 

Zanninovich-Tessarin^ concluded from his measurements of the con¬ 
ductivity of solutions of hydrogen chloride in formic add that there was 
practically no ionization, and from his measurements of the depression 
of the freezing point of formic add by hydrogen chloride that the latter 
was assodated in this solvent. As has already been pointed out by Schles- 
inger and Calvert,* if these condusions are correct, salts such as ammo¬ 
nium chloride should be practically completely decomposed in formic add 
solution into a formate and hydrogen chloride and the conductivity of 
the salt should, therefore, be practically the same as that of the correspond¬ 
ing formate. The work of Schlesinger and Calvert showed that the con¬ 
ductivity of ammonium chloride was entirely different from that of am¬ 
monium formate. For this reason, it seemed necessary to repeat the work 
of Zanninovich-Tessarin. On account of certain difficulties, which would 
have required the construction of a new conductivity cell to obtain re¬ 
sults of the degree of accuracy reached in the measurements on the form¬ 
ates, results accurate to only about one to 2% were sought. This degree of 
accuracy was suffident to dedde the question of the hydrolysis of salts, 
as well as to give a fairly definite idea of the behavior of hydrogen chloride 
in the solvent. 

The measurements were made in cell No. 2, the solutions being made 
from one another by the dilution method. The original solution was 
prepared by passing carefully dried hydrogen chloride gas through formic 
add contained in the conductivity cell. The undissolved gas was displaced 
by a ciurent of dry air. Since the volume of the resulting solution was 
not the same as that of the original formic add, both because of loss of 
add by volatilization and because of the change in volume resulting from 
the dissolution of the gas, the concentrations could not be calculated in 
the ordinary way.* Consequently, the portion of solution withdrawn from 
the cell in order to make the dilution was analyzed each time by predpita- 
tion of the chlorine as silver chloride. Two difficulties stood in Ihe way of 
attaining great accufacy in the of cell used for our other work. In the 
first place, the more concentrated solutions seem to lose hydrogen chlo- 

» Z, physik. Chem., 19, 251 (1896). 

* Loc. cU. 
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ride rapidly and the measurements are» therefore, made under great dis¬ 
advantages. The more dilute solutions have a conductivity which is not 
sufficiently greater than that of the pure solvent to give very trustworthy 
results. Furthermore, the amount of silver chloride precipitated from 
10 cc. of the dilute solutions is too little to allow of an analytical accuracy 
of more tlian 1%, or less, without the use of the nephelometer. However, 
no attempt was made to refine the anal3rtical method because of the other 
difficulties mentioned. The results obtained, which are given in Table 
XIV, show that the data of Zanninovich-Tessarin are incorrect and that 
Table XIV —Conductivity op HCl in Formic Acid ai 25 ® 

No of 
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a 

K 

u 

0 


80 0 



2 

0 fx)8<) 

0 <x)0566 

70 0 

0 88 

[0 0520] 

3 

0 0111 

0 000768 

6g 2 

0 86 

[o 0449] 

2 

0 0150 

0 000936 

62 3 

0 78 

0 0415 

1 

0 0152 

0 000931 

61 4 

0 77 

0 0388 

3 

0 0195 

0 00115 

58 9 

0 74 

0 0407 

2 

0 0276 

0 00148 

53 7 

0 67 

0 0376 

3 

0 0328 

0 00170 

51 8 

0 65 

0 0392 

2 

0 0518 

0 00234 

45 2 • 

0 57 

0 0385 

3 

0 0570 

0 00255 

44 7 

0 56 

0 0404 

2 

0 0951 

0 00355 

37 4 

0 47 

0 0392 

3 

0 lOI 

0 00377 

37 4 

0 47 

0 0415 

I 

0 137 

0 cx)454 

33 I 

0 41 

0 0398 

2 

0 174 

0 00528 

30 0 

0 38 

0 0405 

I 

0 281 

0 00732 

26 0 

0 32 
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2 

0 317 

0 00801 

25 3 

0 32 
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formic acid solutions of hydrogen chloride arc good conductors. The 
reason for this divergence between our results and those of the former 
investigator doubtless lies in the fact tliat the acid used by him as solvent 
was very impure, as judged from its high initial conductivity. In the table 
are given the results of three senes of measurements made as described. 
The first column gives the number of the series from which the data are 
taken, the second the concentrations, the third the specific conductivit> 
imcorrectcd^ for the cx>nductivity of the solvent, the foxlrth, the equiva- 

* The uiicorrected value is used, since the hydrogen ion would lend to 
repress the ionization of the solvent A curve drawn for the corrected con 
ductivities was exactly of the same character as the one showfi The extrapo¬ 
lated value of Xo from this curve is about 69 Two shght differences from 
the data for the formates are to be noted In the first place, the correction for 
the conductivity of the solvent has a greater effect on the constants and on the 
value of Xo than it has m the case of the salts This is due to the much smaller con¬ 
ductivity of the hydrogen chloride solutions. In the Second place, the deviation in 
the dilute solutions observed in the case of the formates is not so noticeable here There 
are probably two reasons for this In the first place, the data arc not so accurate for 
hydrogen chloride solutions and the plot k drawn to a smaller scale, so that small 
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lent condiictMty in the usual units, and the fifth the degree of ionization, 
a. This latter value was obtained by plotting loo/X against the specific 
conductivity and extending the straight line porticm of the resulting curve to 
to the axis of ordinate as has already been described. This, of course, 
gives an extrapolated value for X«, namely, about 8o. The plot obtained 
was practically a straight line between the concentrations o.i74'-o.ui5. 
The points deviate from the line irregularly by the amount to be expected 
from the probable error of measurement—at most by 3%. Both above 
and below these concentrations the curve seems to depart from the straight 
line but it is very probable that this is due to experimental error—due 
in the concentrated solutions to Ibss of hydrogen chloride by volatilization 
in the course of the transfer of the solution from the cell to the water in 
which it was analyzed, and in the dilute solutions to the insufficient 
amount of silver chloride available for the analysis. The deviation in 
the dilute solutions begins at exceedingly low concentrations and is, in 
this respect, not like the deviation observed in the case of the formates 
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deviations are not* so noticeable. In the second place, the hydrogen ion in these solu* 
tions must suppress not only the ionication of the formic add but that of the water 
as well, which is probably present as impurity (See p. 1599.) Hence there is no reason 
to suppose that thw curves should ^ow the type of deviation found in the case of the 
formates since this ie^tion was shown in part to be due to the conductivity of the 
water which is not Effected by the ions of these salts. Since it is probably repressed 
by the tons of the hyin>gen chloride, we bdieve that here the data tmcorrected for the 
conductivity of the i^lvent arc the ones to use 
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as explained footnote i, page 1613. The curve is shown m Fig. 5 * 
The agreement of the curve with a straight line is again evidence that 
this solute, in formic acid solution, obeys the law of mass action The 
constants obtained according to this law are given in the last column 
of the table They were calculated direclh from the conductivities 
and not irom the data for a, which, as given in the tabic an rounded 111 
the second decimal place It will be noted that the constants are fairly 
good, except for the high and low concentrations where the errors of 
measurement were large 

It IS interesting to note that in formic acid solutions hydrogen chloride 
IS very much less disstxnated than are the formates, the results for which 
are given m the preceding sections Thus the ionization constant for 
ammonium formate is 1 15 and for hydrogen chloride only 0040 This 
l^ in agreement with Walden's assumption* that acidic substances arc 
not as highly loni/ed in acid solvents as are basic substances It is also 
very interestmg to note that the conductivity of hydrogen chloride in 
this solvent at infinite dilution seems to be only about 80, which is of the 
same order of magnitude as that of the formates investigated Hydrogen 
ion cannot, tlierefore, occupy the exceptional position in this solvent 
which it holds in aqueous solutions ^ 

Since our results on tlie conductivities of these solutions differ so widely 
from those of Zannmovich Tessarin, it was natural to question his results 
on the freezing point depression As such measurements were consider 
ably outside of the scope of this paper, only a few determinations were 
made They were earned out in an ordinary Beckmann freezing point 
apparatus, modified so as to allow the making of dilutions in it without 
exposing its contents to moisture, as well as to allow of the withdrawal 
of the solution m equilibrium with the sohd solvent for analysis at the time 
the temperature readmg was made As the Beckmann apparatus is 
liable to many errors the results will be stated only bnefly Between 
the concentrations 0026 and 030, the molecular lowenng changed pro 
gressivelv from 42 to 29 While no great accuracy is claimed for tlicse 
values, they at least sliow qualitative agreement with the results of the 
conductivity measurements and show that those pf Zannmovich-Tessarin 
are incorrect here also Not only the nature of the change of the molecular 
freezing-point depression with change in concentration^, but tht value 

^ In order to make comparison with the other curves possible, a part of this one is 
also shown m Fig 4 It is labeled **HC 1 

2 Trans Far Soc 6, 71 (1910) 

* It IS evident, therefore, that the exceptionally large migration velocity of hydrogen 
ion m aqueous solutions cannot be related essentially to the fact that hydrogen ion 13 a 
product of the ionization of water, since it is also a product of the dissociation of forqiic 
acad See also Kraus, he ett and Hantzsch and Caldwell, Z physik Chem , 58, 378 
(1907) 
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27.7 obtained for tbe m o le c ular freeadag-point depreasioii conatant for 
solvent by Raoult both indicate ionization and not association. 
Tessarin’s value of about 13 must certainly be in error because of the im¬ 
purity of his formic add, which melted at 7.0® whereas the pure add 
melts at about 8.4®. 

Summary. 

(1) The highly ionized solutions of sodium, phenyl ammonium, potas¬ 
sium and ammonium formates in (anhydrous) formic add obey the law 
of mass action up to concentrations of from 0.3 to 0.6 molar, if the degree 
of ionization is calculated from the conductivities^ to which no correction 
for the viscosity of the solutions is applied. The ionization constants 
of the salts in the order in which they are named have the values: 0.816^ 
0.814, 1.02 and 1.23. The same thing is true of solutions of hydrogen 
chloride, the ionization constant of which is only 0.04.^ Above the 
concentrations mentioned, the formates show deviation from the mass 
law in the sense that the degree of ionization is less than it should be. This 
is the kind of deviation which is to be expected from the kinetic theory, 
if its cause lies in the reduction of the free space by the volume occupied 
by the solute itself. In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
data for sodium formate, up to the highest concentrations measured, 
show fair agreement with the equation 

oc^c 

(l—o)(l—»*C*) “ ^ 

which is derived on the assumption that the deviation in tlie coni’entrated 
solutions is due to the cause suggested above. It is, however, not con¬ 
sidered finally established that this agreement is reliable evidence of the 
correctness of the assumption.’ There seems also to be a connection be¬ 
tween the value of the highest concentration at which the law of chemical 
equilibrium holds and the value of the ionization constant. Thus am¬ 
monium formate, with a constant’ of 1.23, begins to deviate above 0.55 
molar; potassium formate, whose constant is 1.02, above 0.45 molar, 
and sodium and phenyl ammonium formates, whose constants are re¬ 
spectively, 0.8x6 and 0.814, both begin to deviate from the law at about 
0.3 molar. It seems, tlierefore, that the greater the value of the ioniza¬ 
tion constant, the higher the point at which deviation begins. Of course, 
four cases is not a ^pfiidently large number to establish definitely a point 

^ For a discussion of the conductivity of the pure solvent and its effect on the con¬ 
ductivity of the solutions see p. 1598. 

* The limiting concentration for hydrogen chloride has not been determined. 

* #l|fc was also assumed in deriving the equation that the volume of the ions is smaller 
than that of the undissociated molecules. For the complete discussion of this and other 
similar equations and of the data see p. 1599. 

* These are the constants from the data uncorrected for the conductivity of die 
solvent. 
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of ihh sort. This regularity is pdnted out, nevertheless, because, in view 
of the probable explanation offered above for the cause of this deviation, 
a regularity of this sort might prove of considerable theoretical interest. 
It is evident that it would lead to ihe conclusion that there is a relation¬ 
ship between the degree of ionization and the volume of the unionized 
molecule.' 

(2) When the conductivities of the solutions are corrected in any of 
the usual ways for the viscosity of the solutions, and the degrees of ioniza¬ 
tion calculated from these corrected conductivities, the agreement with 
the mass law disappears. From the fact that the agreement of the un¬ 
corrected data in the more dilute solutions is so good and uniform in all 
of the cases investigated, and because there are possible explanations for 
the absence of viscosity effect, we conclude that the uncorrected con¬ 
ductivities are the ones to be used in these solutions for the calculation 
of the degree of ionization. This point has already been discussed in de¬ 
tail in the section in which the data for sodium formate are presented 
(p. 1604, et seq.). In this connection Table XV is of interest. It gives in 
Column I the name of the substance studied, in Column 2 the conductivity 
of its vsolution in water at infeiite dilution, in Column 3 the observed con¬ 
ductivity at infinite dilution when formic acid is tlie solvent, and in Column 
4 the conductivities of these same substances at infinite dilution in formic 
acid, calculated on the assumption that this conductivity is inversely 
proportional to the viscosities of the two solvents. 

Tabi.« XV 

Xo in H»0 Xo m HCOOH Xo m HCOOH 

Substance. at25'*> at 2^** ' calc 

NHiOCHO . 127.9 70 4 71 I 

KOCHO. 128.4 69.4 71 3 

NaOCHO. 104.9 66 o 58 5 

C6H6NH|0CH0....... a&S.o 65 4 47 o 

HCl. • W'; 75 o 336.0 

' This is pointed out merely as a possibility which must await further evidence 
for definite proof It is, however, in line with some of the more recent view.s on the 
nature of the process of dissociation See Perrin, Les Atomes, 19x2, :^8‘-23i; Szyszkow- 
ski, Compt. rend., X 57, 761. 

* Except fortphenyl ammonium formate, these values are calculated from the 

migration found in tandolt-Bdmstein, Roth, PhysikaUch-Chemische Tahellen, 

19x2, 1124. Tfie value for phenyl ammonium formate is obtained from Bredig's value 
for aniline hydrochloride (Z. phys, Chem., 13, 216 (1899)}, and is, of course, quite un¬ 
certain. The value for formate ion is also not exactly known, but would affect all 
results equally. The rounded values o 009 and 0.0x62 were used for the viscosities of 
water and formic add, respectively. 

* The Xo values here used are the averages of those obtained by neglecting the con- 
diKStivity of the solvent and those obtained when the correction is made. As explained 
on p. 1615, footnote i, the difference in the two X« values is large only in the case of hy¬ 
drogen chloride. In the other cases it is only about x %. 
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It is qtdte dear that tbe Calculated values do not agree at all with those 
found except in the case of potassium and ammonium formate. This 
fair agreement in two cases n^es the disagreement in the others more 
striking. If none of the values showed^greement, the disagreement might 
be explained for the formates by the lack of an accurate value for the 
migration velocity for formate ion in aqueou.s solution and in the case of 
hydrogen chloride by the probable inaccuracy of our value for the formic 
add solution (although the inaccuracy could not be nearly large enough 
to account for the enormous discrepancy in this particular case).^ Or 
the disagreement might be explained by saying that the simple viscosity 
relationship assumed is not correct in any case. But since the relation¬ 
ship gives, in some cases, values which agree and in others values which 
disagree with the experimental ones, it is dearly shown tliat the differ¬ 
ence in viscosity of the solvents does not affect all ions alike.* It is, 
therefore, not permissible to set up a general equation expressing a re¬ 
lationship between the conductivities at infinite dilution in various solvents 
and the viscosities alone.* In formic add, for instance, the mobilities 
of the ions do not seem to differ from each other as much as they do in 
aqueous solutions.^ 

This work is being continued in this laboratory along the lines indicated 
in the body of the paper. In addition to the points already mentioned 
it may be stated that we are repeating some of the measurements at differ¬ 
ent temperatures from those at which the data herein reported were ob¬ 
tained, and that we. are also studying formates of types higher than the 
uni-univalent ones. 

ICONTRIBUTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 

No. 239.) 

THE HEAT OF VAPORIZATION NORMAL LIQUIDS. 

By XendalC! 

Receivttd May 25. 1914. 

The theoretical study of the heat of vaporization of liquids- a branch 
of physical chemistry long neglected—^has recently attracted a great 
deal of investigation. The subject is of interest from its connection witli 
the equation of van der Waals and the problem of molec^ar attraction. 
A number of forgiulas for repre^nting variation of heat of vaporization 
with temperature have lately been put forward; some of these claim a 
theoretical basis, some are admittedly empirical. During the past year, 

^ The data for HCl are discussed on p. 1616. 

* This may be due to differences in the solvation of the various ions in the two 
solvents. 

* See Walden, Z, physik, Chem , 55, 207 (1906) for references. 

* See Kraus, loc cU. 
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in particular, the rate of appearance of new formulas has increased to 
the proportions of an epidemic. 

It has seemed of importance, therefore, to the author, in view of pre* 
vious work upon the subject, to make a critical examination of the various 
equations that have been proposed. Their relative theoretical merits 
- - a field already fruitful^ in polemics—are not touched upon at all in this 
paper. The sole point of investigation is agreement with the experi¬ 
mental data. In the present imperfect state of our knowledge of this 
subject, where even first principles are hotly disputed, it appears reason¬ 
able to apply to all equations the one practical lest, free from any possible 
bias—the test of accuracy. 

It is true that we possess no direct determinations of heats of vaporiza¬ 
tion for any normal liquid, throughout an extended temperature range, 
sufficiently trustworthy to be of value for the above purpose. Hov/eVer, 
the tliermodynamical equation of Clausius and Clapeyron (see Equation 
I below) affords a method of obtaining the heat of vaporization indirectly 
by the measurement of other quantities. These quantities are all accu¬ 
rately determined for a large number of liquids and through a wide range 
of temperature in tlie extensive researches of Young and his collaborators. 

The results of Young have recently been revised and published m col¬ 
lected form.' The necessary data are now available for thirty pure 
liquids, of which twenty-six are normal or non-assodated. 

It is impossible, from space considerations, to examine all of thOvSc in 
the present paper; consequently, a few typical cases have been selected. 
The agreement of the various formulas with the experimental results 
for octane, methyl, butyrate, cSihon tetrachloride and fluorobenzene is 
tested in the tables given below 

The above liquids were chosen, without previous knowledge as to the 
nature of the results they would supply, for the foUowing reasons. It 
is important, in testing any function which varies with temperature, to 
be able to consider as large a temperature range as possible. Hence 
octane was selected from tfie ten hydrocarbons investigated by Young, 
since it possesses the highest critical temperature. (The, lowest tempera¬ 
ture for which data are available is o® in all cases.) Methyl butyrate 
was chosen as the typical example of the ten esters studied, for the same 
reason. The remaining liquids—carbon tetrachloride and fluorobenzene— 
are among those regarded by investigators as “characteristically" normal 
liquids;^ both have, also, high critical temperatures. That the data 
selected are really representativ^|^y be confirmed by a study of the col¬ 
lected tables,* 

' Young, Proc. Roy. Soc. DubUn, za, 374 (x9io). 

* Applebey and Chapman, J. Chm. Soc., Z05, 743 (1914). 

* Mills, Tms Journal, 31,1099 (1909) 
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Hk equatktts exaauned are developed btiefly below; Tfae Mloviag 
notation is employed. 

temperature j^-^constant of gas equation, PK « RT, 

i —temperature centigrade equal, under the units employed, to 62340/jkf 

pi^olume of one gram of saturated -critical temperature 

vapor. V —^volume of one gram of liquid 

d*—density of liquid dc —critical density 

D—density of saturated vapor P—^apor pressure in mm. of mercury 

Pg-—critical pressure L —^total heat of vaporization' of one gram 

JIf—molecular weight of liquid, expressed in calories 

With this notation, the tliermodynamical equation is expressed as 
follows: 

L = 0.0431833 idP/dT)T. {V - v ) (i) 

(The numerical factor is the reciprocal of the value of the mechanical 
equivalent of heat under the units stated.) The heat of vaporization 
at any temperature is thus obtained in terms of 7 ', V, v and dP/dT, and 
the degree of accuracy of the calculated value will depend upon the limits 
of experimental error in the determination of these quantities, and upon 
the relative effect of such errors in the calculation of the equation. These 
points have been carefully examined by Mills. ^ The conclusion drawn 
is that, except at zero centigrade and in the neighborhood of the critical 
temperature, the calculated values for the heat of vaporization are sub¬ 
stantially true. At o® C. the values derived are usually too high; near 
Tc the difficulty in the exact determination of dPjdT renders the results 
somewhat uncertain. The above equation may, therefore, be safely 
employed as a basis for comparison t^ughout the greater part of the 
experimental range, small divergences at o® C. and near being dis¬ 
regarded. 

A simple formula developed by Mills:* 

L * 0.0431833 P {V — v) M'(*Vd —- HD) (2) 

(m' is a constant varying with the liquid under consideration) has been 
thoroughly tested by him, and found to be in excellent agreement through¬ 
out with the thermodynamical equation for all normal liquids. For its 
theoretical significance reference must be made to the original papers. 

A third formula, proposed by Dieterici:* 

L « 0.0431833 P (F — z;) - 4.577 c {T/M) log {d/D) (3) 

(r is a constant vWying with the liquid) has also been examined by Mills.* 
It is found to be consistently inaccurate at low temperatures, altliough 

' Internal -f external, at constant tempe{;iiNb*e T 

» Mills, Loc. . 

* Mills, Phys, Chem , 6, 209 (1902); 8| 383 and 593 (1904); 9, 402 (1905); lo, 
I (1906); II, 132 and 594 (1907); I 3 » 5 ** (1909); I 5 » 4'7 <1911); 18, loi (1914)- 

♦ Dieterid, Ann, Physik, 35, 569 (1908). 
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the agreement at higher temperatures is remarkably good A similar 
equation was previously suggested by Crompton ^ 

Kleeman^ has deduced mathematicdlly, from assumptions regarding 
molecular attraction, the equation 

L = o O431833 P iy — V) — K (d2 - 7 ) 2 ) ( 4 ) 

(iC IS a constant varying with the liquid ) The same equation has also 
been put forward by Batschmski ® 

The present author^ has shown that the following simple relation holds 

I - k{i, ir (5) 

{k IS a constant varying with the liquid, ft is for all normal liquids equal 
to o 386 ) Later mvestigation showed that the abo\t is an interpolation 
formula, and is dependent upon the two equations 

7 )’^’ 

which were demonstrated to hold satisfactorily for normal liquids B) 
combining tlicse equations with that of Mills (Kquation 2 abo\t) wt 
obtain 

K = ooaiS 3 zP{V V) + k.n'UI , If'- (so) 

This is the more correct expanded form of Equation 5 above The first 
part of the equation represents the external heat of vaporization, wluch 
IS variable m magnitude, but at most temperatures is comparatively small, 
the exponent n = 0386 in Equation 5 is, consequently, intermediate 
between the two simple values (one third and one-half) in Equation 5a 
For associated liquids the equation still holds if the \ alue of n is modified ® 
Tyrer® has recently proposed a somewhat similar formula 

/ = o O431833 f) + C-(/'c i + P'h (6) 

f IS a constant varying with the liquid under examination 
Applebey and Chapman^ have deduced the relation 
I = 7^7 loge(F — 6)/(i;- -h) + i/{V- b)\db/dl (7) 

‘ Crompton, Proc them Soc , 17, 6t (1901) * 

* Kleeman, Phil Mag , [6] 20, 665 (1910) A somewhat different formula was ad¬ 
vanced m a previous paper, Phtl Mag , (6] 19, 795 (1910) 

’ Batschmski, Ann Phystk, 14, 288 (1904} 

* Kendall, Meddel frdn K Vet Akads NobeltnsMut, Band 2, No 29 (1912), The 
Properties of Liquids as Functions of the Cntical Constants " Since this paper is not 
generally available, the significance of the equation is bnefly indicated above 

* Kendall, Meddel frdn K Vet Akads NobeltnsMut, Band 2, No 36 (1913) » “The 
Heat of Vaporization of Associated Liqtuds ” 

* Tyrer J Phys Chem , 17, 717 (1913I 

^ Applebey and Chapman, / CAm Soc lOg, 734 (1914) The equation in the 
original paper, is referred to molecular volumes These are here changed to V and v 
(volume of I g ) The constant & in 7 is consequratly the usual van der Waals' con 
stant divided by M (mol wt ) The same holds for equation to 
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in which b (the constant of van der Waals' equation) is assttmed to vary 
linearly with the temperature. Methods for the determination of 6* 
(the value of 6 at the critical temperature) and dh/dT are developed; 
when these quantities are known, L can be evaluated. 

Rodzewitz^ has recently put forward the equation: 

L - 0.0431833 KT^\(Pc - P)/P}- (dP/dT) (8) 

{K is a constant vaiying with the liquid.) 

The validity of this equation depends on that of the relation: 

©) = KT{Pc — P)/P 

On examination, however, it is found that, while the above relation is 
approximately true at low temperatures (as the figures given by Rodze- 
witz show), yet it fails entirely at temperatures approaching the critical 
point. This will be evident from the following tabulation where the 
results for octane and carbon tetrachloride are shown * 


t . 

80 

100 120 

140 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

100 ACCCh) 

1.16 

1 15 1 15 

1.16 

1.19 

1.21 

1.26 

I 35 

1.54 

I 99 

6.44 

100 A’(octane) 


2.79 

2 8l 

2 83 

2.85 

2.90 

304 

3.28 

3.83 

5.52 


The equation can, therefore, be employed only at low temperatures. 
The same is true of the general equation of Arrhenius 

L = Ao — CP (9) 

where A© and C are constants dependent on the liquid. Similarly, the 
formula of Bakker:* 

L - RT loge iV - b)/{v — b) (10) 

although directly deduced from the equation of van der Waals, is not in 
agreement with the results of experiment. Finally, there may be mentioned 
the equation of Mcl^wis ** 

L = iT/a)WP) (11) 

(a « coefficient of expansion, /3 *= compressibility) which gives approxi* 
mate agreement with tlie experimental values for the few cases where 
data for normal liquids are available. 

It will be seen that most of the above equations contain a constant de¬ 
pendent upon the liquid under consideration. It is usually possible to 
remove this, and so generalize the equation, by combination with the 
rule of Trouton or some similar law. l^hus equation 5 becomes: 

. ML = 20.7 Ui - Tri\y (sb) 

a relation perfectly general for all normal liquids. Since, however, the 
rule of Trouton is only approximately correct, such equations will not 

^ RodcewiU, J. Russ, Phys. Chem, Soc,, Phys. 45, 355 (1914). 

* Arrhenius, MeddelfrAn K. Vet -Akads, NoMinstitut, Band a, No. 8 (1911). 

* Bokker, Z, Physik. Ckem,, 18, 519 (1895). 

* McLewis, PkU. Mag., [6] aa, a68 (1911). 
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usually reproduce the experimental values sufficiently closely to be of’ 
practical utility. 

In the following tables only those equations (12 to 7, inclusive) are com¬ 
pared with the thermodynamical Equation i which are applicable through¬ 
out the whole of the available experimental range The constants em¬ 
ployed are shown in Table I, values not tabulated previously, and calcu¬ 
lated by the present author, are mdicated by a star. The collected re¬ 
sults are given in Tables II-V; divergences from the experimental values 


Tabi^i: I - Constants of Equations 







Methyl 

Carbon 






Octane butyrate tetrachloride 

Pluorobenxene 

Tc 




569 ; 

2 554 

25 

556 15 

559 55 

m' 

(MiUs) 



93 

16 91 

31 

44 01 

85 65 

c 

(Dietenci) 



1 1 

B38 I 

824 

1 667 

I 711 

K 

(Kleeman) 



176 : 

2 II3 

3 * 

19 74 

8* 44 

k 

(Kendall) 



9 ‘ 

72 TO 

47 

5 92 

10 04 

C 

(Tyrer) 



134 ^ 

140 

1 8* 

133 0* 

« 

0 

be 

(Applebey) 



190 63 131 

74 

107 54 

105 85 

dh/di (Applebev) 



0 : 

II732 0 

08459 

0 06674 

0 0647: 


TablB II —OcTANlf 

Heats of Vaporization 


t 

Ther 

Mills 

Dietenci 

Kleeman 

Kendall 

Tyrer 

Applebey 

0 

89 46 

85 69 

97 63 

95 69 

87 49 

89 8i 


120 

71 4 ^ 

71 

83 

73 05 

73 37 

71 50 

72 38 

73 82 

140 

68 28 

68 

61 

69 36 

69 36 

68 28 

68 83 


160 

64 75 

65 06 

65 52 

65 31 

64 79 

64 q6 


180 

60 91 

61 


61 40 

60 90 

60 93 

60 85 

59 57 

200 

56 61 

56 72 

56 89 

56 15 

56 64 

56 38 


220 

52 03 

51 

80 

51 83 

50 98 

51 81 

5 ? 39 


240 

45 97 

45 

72 

45 63 

44 76 

46 02 

45 57 

42 92 

260 

39 14 

38 63 

38 46 

35 75 

38 85 

38 6i 


280 

28 26 

28 

17 

27 85 

27 55 

28 50 

28 69 

25 96 

290 

19 10 

19 

50 

19 12 

19 20 

19 35 

20 34 

17 87 



TaBUB IIo —OcTANB DlVBROSNCaS 


t 

Mills 

Dieterkt 

Kleeman 

KendaU 

Tyrer 

Applebey 

0 

-3 

77 


+8 17 

+6 23 

—I 97 

fo 37 


120 

+0 40 


4-1 62 

4-1 94 

4-0 13 

4-0 95 

4-2 39 

140 

+0 33 


4-1 08 

4-1 08 

0 00 

4-0 55 


160 

+0 31 


4-0 77 

-f 0 56 

-1 0 04 

-fo 21 


180 

+0 23 


4-0 49 

—0 01 

-f 0 02 

—0 06 

-I 34 

200 

4-0 

11 


H-o 28 

—0 46 

4-0 03 

—0 23 


220 

—0 

23 


—0 20 

—I 05 

—0 22 

—0 64 


240 

—0 

25 


—0 34 

—I 21 

—0 05 

—0 40 

—3 05 

260 

—0 

51 


—0 68 

—I 39 

—0 29 

—0 53 


280 

—0 

09 

—0 41 

—0 71 

-f 0 24 

4-0 43 

—2 30 

290 

+0 40 


4-0 02 

-|-o 08 

+0 25 

-fl 24 

—I 23 

Av (i20-^8o*) 0 

27 


0 65 

0 93 

0 11 

0 44 

2 13 



t6i^6 


are shown in Irbies Ilo-Va. In the calculation of the ** average diver¬ 
gence/* the figures for o® and for temperatures within lo® of the critical 
are disregarded.^ 



Tabx,8 III — Mbthyl Butyrats Heats of Vaporization 

t 

Ther 

Mills Dieterici 

ICleeman 

Kendall 

Tyrer 

Applebey 

0 

95 79 

90 91 

tox 88 

lOl 17 

92 35 

95 08 


100 

77 80 

7813 

79 S8 

80 41 

77 95 

79 02 


120 

74 31 

74 72 

75 58 

76 10 

74 48 

75 17 

80 79 

140 

70 84 

71 04 

71 61 

71 62 

70 77 

71 13 


160 

66 53 

66 87 

67 08 

66 87 

66 69 

66 77 

65 88 

180 

62 00 

62 26 

62 45 

61 79 

62 26 

62 01 


200 

57 41 

57 19 

57 31 

56 43 

57 18 

56 86 

55 20 

220 

51 31 

51 07 

51 08 

50 23 

SI 28 

50 83 


240 

44 M 

43 69 

43 61 

42 70 

44 00 

43 74 


260 

34 44 

34 06 

33 85 

33 26 

34 10 

34 25 

32 00 

280 

11 16 

Ti 98 

11 64 

12 42 

II 59 

12 62 

II 77 


Table Ilia — ^Methyl Butyrate Divergences 


t 

MiIIb Dieterici 

Kleeinaii 

Kendall 

Tyrti 

Applebey 

0 

— 4 

88 +6 

09 

+5 38 

—3 44 

—0 71 


100 

+0 

33 +i 

78 

+2 63 

+0 15 

-hi 22 

-h2 99 

120 

+0 

41 +1 

27 

+i 89 

-ho 17 

-ho 86 


140 

+0 

20 +0 

77 

-ho 78 

—0 07 

-ho 29 


160 

+0 

34 +0 

55 

+0 34 

+0 16 

-ho 24 

—0 65 

180 

+0 

26 4 0 

45 

—0 21 

“ho 26 

-ho 01 


200 

—0 

22 —0 

10 

-0 98 

—0 23 

--0 55 

—2 21 

220 

—0 

24 —0 

23 

—1 08 

—0 03 

—0 52 


240 

—0 

45 —0 

53 

—I 44 

—0 14 

—0 40 


260 

-0 

38 -0 

59 

—I 18 

—0 34 

—0 19 

—2 44 

280 

+0 

82 -ho 

48 

-hi 26 

-ho 43 

-hi 46 

+0 61 

V (100-260®) 0 31 0 

70 

I 19 

0 17 

0 48 

2 00 


Table IV - 

—Carbon Tetrachloride 

Heats of Vaporization 

t 

Ther 

Mills Dieterici 

Kleeman 

Kendall 

Tyrer 

Applebey 

0 

51 87 

32 40 

54 13 

56 14 

52 36 

53 62 


80 

46 00 

46'44 

46 11 

47 41 

46 03 

46 60 


100 

44 15 

44 58 

44 20 

45 x6 

44 23 

44 58 

44 33 

120 

42 08 

42 54 

42 x8 

42 75 

42 30 

42 44 


140 

39 92 

40 36 

40 XI 

40 35 

40 22 

40 21 


x 6 o 

37 95 

38 08 

37 99 

37 92 

37 95 

37 86 

38 38 

180 

35 40 

35 46 

35 47 

35 22 

35 43 



200 

32 61 

32 52 

32 67 

32 18 

32 62 

32 39 


220 

45 ' 

29 14 

29 35 

28 77 

29 33 

29 13 

29 72 

240 

*5 56 

25 10 

25 35 

24 76 

25 33 

25 24 


260 

20 07 

19 70 

19 89 

19 49 

19 90 

20 05 


280 

10 43 

10 45 

10 48 

10 48 

9 22 

10 29 

10 71 


^ Api^bey and Chapman have calculated all results (except for fluorobenzene) at 
intervals of 30® In the tables then figures for intermediate temperatures are omitted 
to economize space, but for the final calculation of "average divergences" all results 
within the temperature range indicated above have been taken into account 
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Tablb rVa—C arbon Tbtrachu>ridb Divbrgsncks 


t 

Mills 

Oietenci 

Kleeman 

Kendall 

Tyrer 

Applebey 

0 

+0 53 

4*2 26 

4-4 27 

4 o 49 

4 i 75 


80 

+0 44 

4-0 11 

4 1 41 

4o 03 

4o 60 


TOO 

+0 43 

4-0 05 

4i 01 

4o 08 

4 o 43 

4o 18 

120 

-f 0 46 

4*0 10 

4o 67 

4o 22 

4 o 36 


I4U 

+0 44 

4-0 19 

4 o 43 

1-0 30 

4o 29 


160 

+0 13 

4-0 04 

—0 03 

0 00 

—0 09 

4 o 43 

180 

+0 06 

4-0 07 

-0 

4 o 03 

-~o 15 


200 

—0 09 

4-0 06 

0 4 'i 

4o 01 

—0 22 


220 

—0 31 

—0 10 

—0 68 

■0 12 

—0 32 

4o 27 

240 

—0 46 

—0 21 

-0 80 

-0 23 

—0 32 


260 

-~o 37 

--0 18 

—0 $8 

—0 17 

—0 02 


280 

+0 02 

4-0 05 

4 o 05 

—I 21 

—0 14 

4o 28 

Av (80-260®) 

0 32 

0 II 

0 62 

0 12 

0 28 

0 28 


IaBLE V— FLUOROBENZLNJi llBATS OF VAPORIZATION 


t 

Ther 

Mills 

Dieterici 

Kleeman 

Kendall 

Tyrer 

Applebey 

0 

87 78 

88 39 

93 51 

94 

80 

89 

14 

91 44 


80 

80 07 

79 II 

79 53 

80 

56 

78 

60 

79 99 

79 76 

100 

77 10 

76 II 

76 19 

76 

79 

75 

59 

76 48 

77 21 

120 

73 03 

72 69 

72 55 

72 

80 

72 

34 

72 80 

73 i 

140 

68 75 

69 00 

68 79 

68 

71 

68 

84 

68 91 

69 27 

160 

64 37 

64 99 

64 79 

64 

45 

64 

97 

64 81 

65 39 

180 

60 17 

60 65 

60 55 

59 

91 

60 

87 

60 41 

61 08 

200 

55 35 

55 79 

55 78 

54 

91 

56 

16 

55 63 

55 8 

220 

50 37 

50 36 

50 51 

49 

41 

50 

73 

50 27 

50 34 

240 

44 07 

43 80 

43 97 

43 

00 

44 

22 

43 87 

43 77 

260 

35 65 

35 32 

33 43 

34 

70 

35 

60 

35 64 

35 21 

280 

20 82 

21 16 

21 07 

20 

17 

20 

74 

21 60 

19 95 



Table Va 

— Divergences 



t 

MUls 

Dieter ici 

Kleeman 

Kendall 


Tyrer 

Applebey 

0 

4o 61 

+5 73 

4-7 

02 

4-1 

36 


4-3 66 

. 

80 

—0 96 

—0 54 

4-0 

%9 

-i 

47 


—0 08 

—o 31 

lOO 

—0 99 

—0 91 

—0 

31 

—I 

51 


—0 62 

4-0 II 

120 

-0 34 

- -o 48 

—0 

23 

—0 

69 


—0 23 

4 0 21 

140 

4o 25 

4o 04 

- - 'O 

04 

4-0 

09 


4-0 16 

fo 52 

160 

4o 62 

4o 42 

4-0 

08 

4-0 

60 


4-0 44 

^ 1 02 

180 

4o 48 

4-0 38 

—0 

26 

4-0 

70 


4-0 24 

-fo 91 

200 

4 o 44 

4-0 43 

—0 

44 

4-0 

81 


4-0 28 

-f 0 49 

220 

—0 01 

4-0 14 

—0 

96 

4-0 

36 


—0 10 

—0 03 

240 

—0 27 

—0 10 

—I 

07 

4-0 

15 


—0 20 

—0 30 

260 

--0 33 

—0 22 

—0 

95 

—0 

05 


—0 01 

—0 44 

280 

4-0 34 

4-0 25 

—0 

65 

—0 

08 


4-0 78 

—0 87 

Av (80-260®) 0 47 

0 37 

0 

48 

0 

64 


0 24 

0 43 


In the discussion of the above figures, Tables II IV will be considered 
first, since the results obtained are essentially the same throughout. 
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Table V (fluorobenaetie) gives results (rf a different nature, requiring litr 
ther investigation, it is, therefore, dealt with subsequently. 

From the results obtained with octane, methyl butyrate and carbon 
tetrachloride, it is evident that the equations of Kendall and of Mills 
afford values most consistent with the experimental figures The di¬ 
vergences are always small, except at o® and near the critical point, where 
the experimental values are liable to error Even at these temperatures 
the divergences are usually smaller than those obtained with the remain¬ 
ing formulas The equations of Kleeman and of Dietenci (and, to a 
smaller degree, that of Tyrer) are not so accurate, and lead to values at 
the lowest temperatures which are consistently too high The equation 
of Applebey and Chapman gives values differing fairly considerably from 
the expenmental It must be mentioned, however, that the effect of 
small expenmental errors upon the calculated values is much greater 
here than m any of the otlier equations 
The final table for fluorobenzene shows exactly the opposite results 
The equations of Kendall and of Mills here give the poorest agreement 
with the experimental data (Kleeman’s values may be appreciably 
improved by a slight modification in the value of the constant employed 
by him) Also, for practically all of the formulas, the calculated values 
at the lowest temperatures (80-120®) are uniformly too low 
This difference in behavior may be satisfactorily explained by a considera 
tion of the expenmental data It is foimd on examination that the values 
for fluorobenzene at low temperatures are affected by errors of observation 
The method employed for illustrating this is as follows The function 
dl jdT IS plotted against temperature Now, in all normal curves, the 
heat of vaponzation, after a rapid increase with decreasing temperature 
near the critical point, increases more and more slowly as temperature is 
further lowered Wlien the rate of this increase (dLf d /) is plotted against 
/, therefore, we obtain a smooth curve, with rapid change of slope near 
the critical temperature, but approximating more nearly to a straight 
Ime at lower temperatures The values for dL/dT will decrease contin¬ 
uously, but more and more slowly, as temperature falls 

The results for the lower temperatures are shown in the accompanying 
diagram The values for dL/dl are found, at intervals of 20®, by inter 
polatiou Irom tlic prtcedmg tables, e g , for ociiane at 130®, dL/dl *= 
1/20 (Li2o — Li4o) It is evident that, while the results for octane and 
carbon tetrachloride he fairl} closely upon smooth curves of the required 
type, the values obtained m the case of fluorobenzene show considerable 
fluctuations ' The^ expenmental data in this case are clearly inconsistent, 

* The values for methyl butyrate are not plotted to avoid ocmfusion in the diagram 
The curve is almost identical with that for fluorobenzene The agreement in this case 
IS flot ctuHe so good as with octane or carbon tetrachloride 
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and a repetition of the observations would probably lead to results in 
agreement with those obtained from other liquids, i. e., exhibiting dose 
concordance with Equations 2 and 5. 



• Temperatuit 

It is in this direction- the correction of the experimental data—that 
the equation of Mills has already repeatedly proved itself to be of service. 
1 Earge divergences were existent between the original experimental values 
of Young and the calculated values of Mills for several liquids. It was 
invariably found, when the observations were repeated, that the expert- 
mental values were in error, ^ 

The utility of the various equations proposed will probably be restricted, 
for the present, to this practical application. It is hard to conceive how 
much progress can be made on the theoretical side until the fundamental 
points at issue are settled. For the most obvious conclusion to be drawn 
from the present investigation is that the heat of vaporization is a quantity 
which is peculiarly adaptable to representation by empirical formulas. 
It is impossible that all of the equations considered can be of theoretical 
significance. Were this the case, an army of physicists might devote 
their lives to tabulating the different relations, between the quantities 
concerned, obtainable by the combination and recombination of these 
equations.* It will be evident, however, that the fact that a formula, 

* Mills, PhU, Mag., [6] 2x, 84 (1911); 34, 483 (1913). 

* Prom tliree equations alone, Mills obtained thirty-six new relations (This Jour¬ 
nal 3X, T099 (1909)). The number possible soon increases to billions as more equatioot 
are intmduecd. (Compare Bridgman, Phys. Rev,. 3, 373 (1914) ) 
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in this fidd, fits the expiethnental lesifi is no confitmatioti, taken akme, 
of the truth of the principles involved. 

Further approximate or empirical relations will consequently be super- 
fiuouSi so long as the fundamental theoretical' princtffies of the subject 
repiain indefinitely outlined. The rigorous mathematical development 
of the laws of molecular attraction—a field in which Mills has already 
performed valuable pioneer work—^is the necessary prerequisite to any 
real progress. 

Summary. 

Ihe accuracy of the various equations proposed for representing heats 
of vaporization has been tested by comparison with the experimental data 
of Young. In three out of the four cases examined, the equations of the 
author and of Mills afford mOvSt satisfactory agreement. In the remaining 
case the experimental figures are shown to be inaccurate. 

It has been pointed out that the heat of vaporization is a quantity so 
adapted to representation by different formulas that no conclusions can 
be drawn as to their relative theoretical merits. At present, the equations 
are useful only as checks upon the experimental data. 

Nichols Labokatoribs or Inorganic Chbmistry. 

Columbia Univbrbity. Nbw York City. 

THE POTENTIAL OF SILVER IN NONAQUEOUS SOLUTIONS 
OF SILVER NITRATE.* 

Bv Vbrnbttk 1 , Gibbons and F H Obtman. 

Received June 1, 1914 

I. Introduction: (a) Aim of the Investigation; { b ) Preparation of Materials. 
2. Measurements of Electrical Conductance. 3. Determination of Transport 
Numbers 4. Determination of the Electromotive Force of Various Concentra¬ 
tion Cells. 5 Discussion of Results. 6. Summary. 7 Chronological Bibli¬ 
ography. 

I. Introduction. 

The study of the potentials of metals in nonaqueous solutions of their 
salts was begun by Campelti^ about twenty years ago. Since, however, 
the drop electrode was employed in these experiments the results cannot 
be considered trustworthy. 

A few months later, Jones'* published re.sults of measurements of the 
combinations , 

Ag I AgNOa in solvent I | AgNOs in solvent II | Ag. 

The solvents used were water, ethyl alcohol, methyl alcohol and acetone. 

» A Dissertation presented to the Faculty of Bryn Mawr College by Vemette L. 
Gibbons in part fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

* Aiit accad. Torino, a8, 61 and 228 (1893). 

* Z. physik. Chm., 14, 346 (1894). 
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The concentrations of both solutions were identical for each individual 
experiment. Electromotive forces of considerable numerical value were 
obtained, but they varied with the combination employed. He concluded 
that the solution tension of silver depends upon the nature of the solvent 
in which the salt is dissolved. 

Kahlenberg' carried out a long series of investigations ot the behavior 
of ten different metals, in solutions of their salts in about tliirty different 
solvents. He measured the potential of silver in o. i N solutions of silver 
nitrate in twenty-four different solvents. The silver nitrate solution 
formed one part of the cell, and in each case the other part was either 
a normal or o.i N calomel electrode. The metals dipped into solutions 
contained in test tubes or open beakers and the connection between the 
two vessels was made by means of a strip of filter paper folded to several 
thicknesses. Thus the .solutions were liable to change in concentration 
because of evaporation or of absorption of moisture from the atmosphere. 
The difference of potential at the junction of the two liquids was neglected 
and no definite temperature was maintained. The change in electro¬ 
motive force caused by the interaction of the ions of the two electrolytes 
at tile junction was entirely overlooked. 

The following year Kahlenberg* meastu*ed the electromotive force 
of concentration cells of silver nitrate in pyridine and acetonitrile. 
He compared the results with the values calculated by means of the Nemst 
equation 


R = 


(I) 


RT ^ ifiiAi 

nF 

i^ssuming that the potential at the junction between the two solutions 
was negligible. Although a fair agreement between experimental and 
calculated values had been obtained when aqueous solutions were used, 
here an utter lack of agreement was found, and he was forced to the con¬ 
clusion that the formula was not applicable to cells involving nonaqueous 
solutions. 

In a later article, Kahlenberg'"* gave the results of measurements of the 
electromotive force of the system 


Ag \ o.i N AgNOs in water \ o.i N AgNOa in pyridine and water | Ag. 
He found that, by increasing the amount of water in the mixed solvent, 
the electromotive force of the cell diminished, and he concluded that the 
potential difference between silver and silver nitrate depended upon the 


composition of the solvent. 

Carrara and D*Agostini,^ from their investigation of concentration cells 


’ J. Phys. Chem., 3, 379 (1899). 

* J. Ibid., 4t 709 (1900). 

* Z. Elektrochem , ix, 385 (1903). 

* AUi R. 1st. Veneto, 63 | 793 (190a). 
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in alcohol* concluded that in this sdvent the Nemst formula was 

af^lkabk. 

In 1905, Carrara^ turned his attention to the influence of the solvent 
upon the solution pressure of the metals. He found that in methyl al¬ 
cohol this pressure was less than in water and was, therefore, not inde¬ 
pendent of the nature of the solvent. 

Sackur* criticized the work of Kohlenberg and also that of Carrara and 
D’Agostini. He maintained that neither had disproved the applicability 
of Nemst’s law; that, in fact, in the case of the work of Carrara and D’Agos¬ 
tini the results with three out of the four metals investigated could be 
interpreted as in full accord with tliat law. 

In the same year, Bjerrum® attempted to eliminate the diffusion po¬ 
tential at the junction of the two liquids by using a concentrated solu¬ 
tion of potassium chloride as a “middle liquid” and obtained values more 
nearly constant for each experiment and with less variation in a series 
of experiments than when this “middle liquid” was not used. 

The measurement of the electromotive force of concentration cells of 
silver nitrate in methyl- and ethylamine was undertaken by Bodlander 
and Eberlein^ as a means of studying the complexes formed in these sol¬ 
vents. They considered that these ions are represented by the formulas, 
Ag(CH8NHj)2 and Ag(C2H6NH2)2, thus showing the similarity of these 
solvents to ammonia. 

The potential difference of concentration t'ells with liquid ammonia 
as a solvent was measured by Cady in 1905.® His conclusion was that 
the Nernst formula could be used to calculate the electromotive force 
when this solvent was used in the cells. 

A large amount of experimental work was carried out by Neustadt and 
Abegg® for the purpose of determining tlie relation of tlie tension series 
of the metals to the solvent. Ag | AgNO* was always made one-half of 
the cell. In only a few cases is mention made of the use of a ‘‘middle 
liquid;” although, in several cases, the solution in the second half of the 
cell was a chloride. They concluded that the tension series was quite 
independent of the solvent. The liquid potentials in a given system were 
considered at some length but witliout reaching any definite conclusion. 

The behavior of cadmium in alcoholic solutions of its salts was investi¬ 
gated by Getman.’ He measured the electromotive force of the metal 
in different concentrations of its salts, the otlicr half of the cell being in 

» Gau. chim. ital., 35, I, 132 (1905). 

* Z. BUktrochem., 11, 385 (1905). 

» Z'. physik. Chern,, 53,428 (1905). 

* Ber., 36, 3945 (1903). 

* J. Pkys. Ckem., 9, 476 (1905). 

* Z. physik. Chem.» 69, 486 (1909) 

^ Am. Chem. J., 46, 117 (1911). 
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each caae a nonnal calomel electrode. The changes in potential with con¬ 
centration in the alcoholic solutions were found to be opposite to the change 
in aqueous solutions, i. e., the potential of cadmium became more strongly 
negative with increasing concentration of the solutions of its salts. I'he 
electromotive force developed at the junction of the two solutions was 
assumed to be negligible. The possibility of the application of Nernst's 
equation to such nonaqueous solutions was considered doubtful. 

In 1912 the potentials of zinc in alcoholic solutions of zinc chloride were 
measured by Getman and Gibbons,* one-half of the cell being in each case 
the normal calomel electrode. It was found that the potentials of zinc 
in solutions in ethyl alcohol became more strongly negative with increas¬ 
ing concentration of the solutions. This was the same effect observed 
by Getman in his study of solutions of cadmium salts. Solutions in methyl 
alcohol showed fluctuations of potential of more than ten millivolts, an 
effect which is to be studied further. vShortly after this, Dr. Laurie of 
Edinburgh, in a personal letter to one of us, called attention to the 
fact tliat tlie potential difference developed at the junction of the two liquids 
might sometimes have considerable influence.* 

Roshdestwensky and T^ewis* have studied concentration cells of silver 
nitrate in acetone. They not only measured the electromotive forces 
of various combinations of freshly prepared solutions, but they made 
similar measurements botli with solutions which had stood for six weeks 
in the dark and with solutions which had stood one day exposed to the 
sunlight. The agreement of the results in all cases is within the limits 
of experimental error. The type of cell used was not described, but the 
two solutions were in direct contact, thus possibly developing a potentif^l 
difference at the junction. In the following way, however, this potential 
difference was shown to be very slight. A solution of o.oi N silver ni¬ 
trate was interposed as a “middle liquid'* and the measurements repeated. 
The results agree with those for a similar cell without this “middle liquid." 
Therefore, assuming Nernst’s law to be valid for these systems, Rosh¬ 
destwensky and Lewis calculated the transport numbers for the ions and 
found that in solutions ranging in concentration betM^een the limits of 
0.02 0.007 N the value for the anion lay between 0.60 and 0.58, and for 
mofe dilute solutions (0.007 0.0005 value was 0.56. As a result 

of further attemptJlto eliminate the potential differences at the junction 
of the two liquids, they concluded that the validity of “middle" liquid 
methods for acetone solutions was doubtful since, in all cases, where an 
effect was observed there was an increase instead of a decrease of electro¬ 
motive force. 

^ Am. Chem. J., 48, 124 (1912). 

* Proc. Roy. Soc. Edinb., 31,375 (i 911). 

• J. Chem. Soc.^ loi, 2094 (1912). 
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Measurmeutd of the def!b:omotive force of silver nitrate concentra- 
tion cells with water and ethyl alcohol as solvents were carried out by 
Bell and Feild.^ They used a closed apparatus of a U form, having an 
outlet tube in the middle, closed with a three-way stopcock, so that the 
two arms could be connected with each other or the solution drawn from 
either one without disturbing that in the other. In this way, the solutions 
could be brought to the same level in both sides of the tube without 
intermingling and could be kept separated except during the time of 
actual measurement. Apparently, the effect of gravity in causing inter¬ 
diffusion was overlooked. Writing Nernst's law in the form 

- = -— loge lo = A, (2) 

logio^i/t/2 u -j- V NF 

they obtained from the data for concentration cells in water, values for 
K that vary from 0.0560 to 0.0623. Taking the latter as tlie value of 
K they calculated the value of v in the above formula and found it to be 
0*523 instead of 0.528 as given by Lehfeldt.^ Since the values of v are 
probably smaller in more concentrated solutions, K will, of course, for 
such solutions, be proportionately smaller. In the same way, K was 
calculated from the measurements of the electromotive forces of concen¬ 
tration cells in ethyl alcohol and, since K varied, they assumed that the 
migration ratios were not constant. The value of v calculated from the 
highest value of K obtained was 0.62. 

Bjerrum’ .sought to eliminate the potential at the junction by using, 
in one experiment, a saturated, and in another, a half-saturated solution 
of potassitun chloride as a ‘‘middle liquid.*’ By comparing the results 
of the two measurements and by extrapolating, he concluded that better 
results were obtained than when the potassium chloride solution was not 
present. 

Gumming and Abegg^ concluded that a saturated ammonium nitrate 
solution formed an exceptionally good “middle liquid” for eliminating 
the potential at the junction. 

Thermodynamic principles were applied by Henderson^ in the deriva¬ 
tion of the following equation for calculating the potential developed 
between two aqueous solutions: 

„ RT _(ui—Vi)Cj 

^ > (uiWi + ViWi)Ci — («aWa ^ V 2 W 2 )C 2 

« 1 4 - viWi)Ci 

{U2W2 + V2W2)C2 

* Tms Journal, 35, 715 (1913). 

• Electrochemistry, p. 256 (1904). 

» Z. physik Chem.-, 53, 49 (1905). 

^ Z. Elektrochem,, 13,17 (1907). 

*Z. physik, Chem., 39, 118 (1907); 63, 325 (1908). 
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Cl and Cl represent equivalent concentrations. «i, Vi^ Wi, vz represent 
absolute ionic velocities Wu Wi, Wz represent the valences of the 
10ns. 

Subsequent investigations by Bjerrum^ led him to conclude that, if 
the electromotive force remained constant for some minutes after contact 
between the liquids had been established, the effect of diffusion was neg¬ 
ligible and Henderson’s formula could be aj>plied He found, also, that 
if the connection between the two parts of the cell was made through a 
layer of sand much more constant results were obtained In a second 
paper,* he showed that ammonium nitrate gave less satisfactory results 
than potassium chloride when used as a “middle liquid,” but that it 
might be used in cases where the latter would give rise to chemical action 
He also showed that the values obtained bv extrapolation, when a solution 
of potassium chloride was used, agreed closely with those computed by 
means of Henderson’s formula, and that, if the degree of dissociation was 
calculated by means of Nernst’s equation, the result did not at all agree 
with the value obtained by calculation from conductance measurements 

The electrode and liquid potentials of non aqueous solutions were studied 
by Isgarischew^ who applied Henderson’s formula to methyl alcohol 
solutions He referred all his measurements to the normal liydrogen 
electrode as a standard He prepared a calomel electrode in methyl 
alcohol, determined its electromotive force and, with the aid of this elec¬ 
trode calculated the electrode potential of several metals Certain 
metals he found showed great tendency to become passive The elec¬ 
trode potential of silver was obtained by using as one-half of the cell a 
Cd I Cd(N03)2 electrode which had been measured against the calomel 
electrode Since the potential of this cadmium electrode showed a ten¬ 
dency to increase quite rapidly at first, the two half cells were not placed 
in contact until a constant value had been obtained for the electromotive 
force of this electrode. 

Isgarischew^ made a further study of the passivity of metals and con¬ 
cluded that the phenomenon was caused by oxidation In the case of 
copper, however, instead of an oxide, a complex compound of copper 
chloride and alcohol was formed on the surface of the metal He measured 
the electromotive force of the combination 

Ag I AgNOs in methyl alcohol | AgNOa in water | Ag, 
and computed the liquid potential by means of Henderson’s formula, 
obtaining an electrode potential much larger than when the cadmium 
electrode was used He sought to measure similar combinations of ethyl 

* Z Elektrochem 17, 58 (1911) 

* Ibtd, 17, 388 (1911) 

* Ibid , i8y 368 (1912) 

* Ibid , 19, 491 (1913) 
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alcohol and aqueous solutions, and stated that it was impossible to apply 
Itoiderson’s formula to compute the liquid potential of such combinations, 
but gave no reasons for this conclusion. 

The following simplification of Henderson’s formula has recently been 
given by Gumming 


RT K(2n-~i)~-K'(2n'—i) KWi 
F ' ■ KWi—K'Wt 


( 4 ) 


K and K' are the specific conductances, N and N' the migration ratios 
and Wi and 14^2 the corresponding valences. This equation requires only 
data that can be determined experimentally; and, if it is assumed that the 
migration ratios in the two solutions are the same, the equation becomes 
identical with Nernst’s equation. Gumming applied the equation to 
the results of Bjerrum and others on the potentials of various chloride 
solutions with calomel electrodes and obtained satisfactory values. 

Since the experimental work to be described in the following pages 
was completed, Gumming and Gilchrist* have published a method for 
ascertaining the true values for the diffusion and electrode potentials 
from the observed potential of the cell. They conclude that a new bound¬ 
ary must be made shortly before the measurement is taken, and that 
capillary tubes must be avoided in the construction of an electromotive 
force cell. 

Thus, as we have seen, considerable work has been done, especially 
within the last three years, upon the subject of the potentials of metals 
in aqueous and iionaqueous solutions of their salts. Many of these meas¬ 
urements have been made with open cells connected by capillary tubes, 
filter paper or sand, with “middle liquids” whose effect is more or less 
uncertain, or with closed cells, no attempt being made to calculate the 
potential at the junction between the solutions. It has, therefore, been 
considered advisable to carry out an investigation of the behavior of silver 
in nonaqueous solutions of silver nitrate. This combination was chosen 
because silver nitrate can be obtained and kept in a state of great^purity. 
It is also soluble in a large variety of solvents. In some oi these solvents 
it might be expected, from conductance measurements, that abnormal 
Elects would be observed. 

The development of the Gumming equation has made it passible to 
compute the potential at the jimction of the two liquids from purely ex¬ 
perimental data,, and has thus removed one source of error. 

-The apparatus employed for th^llectromotive force measurements was 
free from the defects mentioned bjp Gumming and Gilchrist and embodied 
several improvements over the brdinary type of cell. The investigation 
divides itself into three parts as follows: 

> Trans, Faraday 5oc., 8,86 
*IlHdu% 174 («9T4) 
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I. The measurement of the conductance of the solutions employed. 

II. The detenmnation of the transport numbers m as many of these 
solutions as possible. 

III. The measurement of the electromotive force of various concen¬ 
tration cells in each solvent, and the determination of the electromotive 
force of the following combinations 

Ag I o.I or o 01 N AgNO^ m water | o 1 or o or A/ AgNOa in solvent II | Ag 

Preparation of Materials —The silver nitrate used in making up the 
solutions was finely powdered and kept in a desiccator over phosphorus 
pentoxide 

The ethyl alcohol (high-grade commercial “Absolute” 996%) was 
dehydrated over lime ( ‘aus Marmor”) for se\eial weeks It was then 
distilled, using a fractionating coliinm, and the distillate was collected in 
a receiver protected from the moisture and gases of the atmosphere by 
means of a tube filled w^ith soda lime Tht boiling point was 78 8® at 
757 4 mm of mercur> 

The methyl alcohol was subjected to the same treatment as the ethyl 
alcohol. The fraction boiling between 643® and 648® at 746 mm of 
mercury was collected for ust 

The acetone was dned o\er fused calcium chloride, distilled, allowed 
to stand over anhydrous copper sulfate several weeks, then redistilled 
and the fraction boiling between 56® 56 1 ° was collected Its conductance 
was so shght it could not be measured 

Commercial aniline, was distilled, allowed to stand over fused potassium 
carbonate several days, then redistilled using a fractionating column. 
The distillation was repeated until a nearly colorless distillate was ob¬ 
tained which boiled between 181 5°-182® at 7si 8 mm of mercury. The 
conductance was too slight to be me asured 

The pyndine, of the best grade obtainable, was treated with fused 
potassium hydroxide for several days, filtered and after repeated frac¬ 
tionations the portion boiling between 114® 116° at 742 mm of mer¬ 
cury was collected 

The water used was distilled according to the method of Jones and 
Mackay. It was collected in a bottle well projected from the gases of 
the atmosphere. 

2 . Electrical Conductance. 

All measurements were made at 25® The thermostat consisted of 
two concentric galvanized iron tanks, the annular space between them 
being filled with sawdust. The water was well stirred and was heated 
by means of an incandescent lamp that had been coated with a ruby varnish 
to prevent the reducing action of light on the silver nitrate solutions. 
The temperature was maintamed constant at 25 =*= 0.05® by means of 
an electrically controlled Ostwald thermoregulator. 
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Tbe mother solntion in 4 adi ocdveut was made up by direct weighing, 
and the more dilute solutions were made from this by means of carefully 
calibrated burets and flasks. 

The measurements of electrical conductance were made by means of 
the well-known Kohlrausch apparatus, a Leeds and Northrup cylindrical 
bridge being used. The cells were of two types. The ordinary Arrhenius 
form closed by a tight-fitting ebonite cover was used for most of the work, 
but the form described by Kreider and Jones^ having a ground glass 
stopper and concentric cylindrical platinum electrodes, was used for the 
solutions in ethyl alcohol. The constants of these cells were determined 
by means of a potassium chloride solution containing one mol of the salt 
in 128 liters of water. Its equivalent conductance was taken as 142.4 
at 25®. The cell constants were redetermined frequently during the 
investigation and were found to remain practically constant. The average 
value for the Arrhenius type of cell was 16.83 and for tlie Kreider and Jones 
type 2.63. The electrodes of the cell were platinized in the usual manner. 
After each measurement, the cell and electrodes were carefully cleansed, 
rinsed first with distilled water, then several times with absolute ethyl 
alcohol and dried in a current of pure dry air. 

The cell was allowed to stand in the thermostat for twenty 01 thirty 
minutes and tlie contents were thoroughly stirred to insure a uniform 
temperature before a measurement was taken. From tliree to six readings 
were taken for each dilution. The cell was allowed to stand twenty minutes 
longer in the thermostat and the readings repeated If the two sets of read¬ 
ings did not agree, the cell was freshly filled and anotlier set of readings taken 
for comparison. Tables I to V give the results of these measurements. 


Tabx «9 I —SiifVaR Nitrat® in Ethyl Table II. —Silver Nitrate in Methyl 



Alcohol 



Alcohol 


m 

V 


m 

V 

Am® 

0 1 

10 0 

zo 81 

0 I 

10 0 

36 64 

0 01 

100 0 

22 06 

0 01 

100 0 

68 75 

0 0078 

128 4 

23 72 

0 006 

166 7 

74 88 

0 003 

333 3 

28 14 

0 003 

333 33 

83 14 

0 001 

1000 0 

34 95 

0 0012 

833 3 

87 30 

0 00056 

1786 0 

37 79 

0 001 

1000 0 

90 TO 

0 0003 

3333 3 

38 52 

0 0003 

3333 3 

87 82 

0 OOOI 

lOOOO 0 

40 71 

0 (XX)I 

lOOOO 0 

73 23 

Table III — 

-Silver Nitrate 

IN Acetone 

Table TV 

—Silver Nitrate in Aniline. 

m 


Ai»*» 

m 

V 

Att® 

0 01 

100 0 

10 51 

0 I 

10 0 

0 666 

0 003 

333 3 

11 39 

0 01 

100 0 

0 327 

0 001 

1000 0 

15 43 

0 003 

333 3 

0 436 

0 0003 

3333 3 

20 78 

0 001 

1000 0 

0 678 

0 00016 

6250 0 

25 60 

0 0003 

3333 3 ^ 

1 082 

0 OOOI 

lOOOO 0 

28 06 

0 OOOI 

10000 0 

1 651 


‘ Am Chem, J , 45, 295 (1911) 
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Tabu( V.-HSn^vBR Nitrate in Pyridine. 


m. 

V. 

A«®. 

O.I 

10.0 

24.80 

o.ox 

100.0 

33.85 

0 003 

333-3 

43 68 

0.001 

1000 0 

54-13 

0.0003 

3333 3 

66.14 

0.0001 

10000.0 

73 50 

0.00006 

16666 7 

75 82 


In Fig. I are plotted the values given in Tables 1-1V. As a comparison, 
the results of other investigators are also given. The scale used in Fig. 1 
being too small to show well the changes of conductance with dilution 
in solutions of silver nitrate in aniline, the results of Table V arc plotted 
in Fig. 2 and compared with the results obtained by Saclianov^ in more 
concentrated solutions. Ciurves similar to this conductance curve have 



o 5 10 15 20 25 

Fig. I. 

I, Conductance in Water 2, Conductance in Ethyl Alcohol 3 and 4, Conduc¬ 
tance in Methyl Alcohol 5, Conductance in Acetone at 18® 6 and 7, Conduc¬ 
tance in Acetone at 25 ®. 8 and 9, Conductance in Pyridine 

been described by Franklin and ‘Gibbs* for silver nitrate in solutions in 
methylamine, and by Shinn* for solutions of silver nitrate in ethylamine. 

The conductance curve for silver nitrate in acetone at 18°, described 
by St. V. Laszizynski,* is also plotted in Fig. i. As it lies above the auve 
obtained at 25® it indicates that the silver nitrate solutions in acetone 
have a negative temperature-coefficient. This phenomenon was observed 

* Z. physik. Chem., 83, 129 (1913)- 

* This Journai«, 29, 1389 (1907) 

* J. Phys. Chern,, ti, 537 (1907). 

* Z. Eiektrochem., 2, 55 (1895). 
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by Cattaneo^ for solutions of hydrochloric acid in ether, and by Getman 
and Gibbons* for solutions of zinc chloride in methyl alcohol. 

3. Transport Numbers. 

Since the data at hand, concerning the transport numbers of tlie ions 
of silver nitrate in nonaqueous solutions, were somewhat meager, it seemed 
best to cairy out as full a series of such measurements as possible for the 
solutions under investigation. 

Two forms of apparatus were employed for these determinations—tlie 
form designed by Mather and modified by Jones and Basset,* and a modified 
form of the Nernst-Loeb apparatus which has been de¬ 
signed in this laboratory and is illustrated in Fig. 3. 
The electrodes were in both cases made of pure silver 
wire fused to a stout piece of platinum wire which was 
in turn sealed into the glass tube and protected with 
fusion glass. 

A copper coulometer was used to measiure the total 
current Two copper plates, 2.2 by 5 cm. in dimen¬ 
sions, served as electrodes, one of which, the cathode, 
could be removed for cleaning and weighing. The 
solution in the coulometer was made up as follows: 
CuS 04.5H*0, 150 g.; HjS 04, 50 g.; C2H§OH, 50 g.; 
H| 0 , 1000 g. During the passage of the current, a 
slow stream of carbon dioxide bubbled through the 
solution between the electrodes in the coulometer. The 
Fig. 3. laboratory electrical circuit served as a source of current 
and it remained fairly constant during the time of each experiment. 

The Jones and Bassett cell was carefully calibrated. To simplify the 
* AUi accad. Linen, [5 ] a, 295. 

•Am. Chm. J., 48 , 124 (1912). 

• TM ., 3a, 429 (1904). 




Fig. 2.—Conductance in Aniline. 
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method given by them, the apparatus was leveled and filled with distilled 
water to a suitable height. After marking each arm of the apparatus to 
indicate this level, it was emptied and thoroughly dried. The stopcock 
was closed and each arm filled with distilled water from a carefully cali¬ 
brated buret. The volume required to fill each arm to the mark was 
noted. The stopcock was then opened and water added until it again 
stood at the same level. This operation was repeated three limes with 
the foDowing results: 


L 

11 

111 

Cc 

Cc 

Cc. 

55 56 

55 83 

112 21 

55 54 

55 -So 

112 23 

55 45 

55 76 

112 24 

55 45 



A\erage, 55 50 

55 80 

II 2 23 


For each experiment 112.23 cc. of the solution were run into the ap¬ 
paratus from the buret and after mscrting the electrodes it was placed 
in the thermostat. When sufficient time had elapsed for the temperature 
to become uniform, it was connected in series with the coulometer, a vari¬ 
able resistance and a milliammeter. The circuit was closed and die cur¬ 
rent allowed to pass through the solution several hours. When a sufficient 
amotmt of silver had separated at the cathode, the stopcock was closed, 
the cell was removed from the thermostat and the two solutions were 
filtered tlirough glass wool into two 100 cc flasks Each arm was tlior- 
ouglily rinsed several times and the wash water was added to the corre¬ 
sponding solution After the solutions had acquired the temperature 
’of the room they were diluted to 100 cc. and analyzed by Volhard’s method. 
The ammonium thiocyanate solutions used were o. i and 0.025 N and were 
standardized against a corresponding aqueous solution of silver nitrate. 
The amount of silver in the solution was compared with the amount orig¬ 
inally present. 

This method was used for the measurement of the transport numbers 
of most of the solutions in methyl and etliyl alcohols. The analysis of 
the solution from the cathode chamber seldom gave the same value fur 
the transport number as the analysis of the solution from the anode cham¬ 
ber. If any silver peroxide formed on the anode, the amount was very 
slight and the silver separated out in beautifid, shiny needles on the cath¬ 
ode. By taking the mean of the two values so obtained, the agreement 
of results was fairly good. 

It seemed probable that the cause of the irregularity observed was that 
the unaltered portion of the solution did not lie midway between the elec¬ 
trodes. This would seem logical when the ions do not share equally in 
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canying the currents Sdihmdt^ foimd that in the case of solutions of 
silver nitrate in pyridine and acetonitrile the unaltered portion or middle 
layer” was much nearer the anode than the cathode. 

This experience led to the designing of the form of apparatus illustrated 
in Fig. 3. It was used in a few of the experiments with solutions in the 
alcohols and with the solutions in p3rridine. The apparatus was filled 
to a level above the horizontal connecting tube and the electrodes were 
inserted. The stoppers carrying the electrodes had a slight groove cut 
on one side to allow for the expansion of the contents of the cell, but in 
no case did the solution come m contact with these rubber stoppers The 
outlet tubes of the two arms were protected by means of rubber caps 
sealed with glass rods. The apparatus was then placed in the thermostat 
and, after uniform temperature was acquired, connection with the circuit 
was made as in the previous experiments. 

When sufficient silver had separated on the cathode, the following 
method was adopted to ascertain the exact position of the “middle layer.” 
The solution was drawn from the anode arm into three or four tared glass 
stoppered weighing bottles, and the entire solution from the cathode arm 
was transferred to another weighing bottle. These portions were weighed 
and their content of silver determined by Volhard's method. These 
values were then compared with the amount of silver which would have 
been present if the solutions had maintained their original concentration. 
If there was a gain in silver, that portion was considered a part of the 
solution around the anode; if there was a loss in silver, that portion was 
considered a part of the solution around the cathode. If the change in 
the amount of silver present was less than i%, that portion was considered 
the “ middle layer,” However, the amount of gain was added to the value 
for the solution around the anode or the amount of loss was added to the 
value for the solution around the cathode. 

As an example, let us consider the measurements made with the 0.05 N 
solution of silver nitrate in ethyl alcohol. 



Wt of 
solution. 

Ori* wt 
oi stlyer 

Pinal wt 
of silver 

Change in 
silver 

I 

9 2174 

0 06206 

0 IOI47 

+0 0394 * 

II 

3 37880 

0 02567 

0 02533 

+0 00034 

III 

3 0431 

0 02063 

0 02045 

-ho 00018 

IV 

9 1731 

0 06229 

0 05254 

—0 00975 

V 

. 19 8476 

0 13486 

0 10598 

—0 02888 


Total solution m anode chamber 

16.048 g 



Transport number of anion 



0 613 


Total solution in cathode chamber 

29 021 g 



Transport number of anion 

• 


0 593 




Mean, 

0 603 


* J Phys Chem , 6,159 (1902) 
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In this case, it is quite evident that if the division had been made ex¬ 
actly in the middle of the solution, accurate values could not have been 
obtained. 

Tables VI to VIII give the results of the values obtained for the vanous 
solutions 

m ~ concentration of the solutions (made up accurately by weight). 

t = duration of the experiment m hours. 

E = reading of the milhammeter in niilliamperes. 

A = the transport number of the anion (calculated from the analysis 
of the solution around the anode) 

C = the transport number of the anion (calculated from the analysis 
of the solutibd around the cathode) 


Tabliv VI — Solutions in Ethyl Alcohol 









Mean of 

Apparatus 

m 

1 

L 

A 

C 

Mean 

senea 

Jones and Bassett s 

0 1 

4 

3 4 

0 626 

0 707 

0 667 ] 



0 I 

5 

3-4 

0 668 

0 683 

0 675 

\ 0 673 


0 1 

5 

3-4 

0 632 

0 718 

0 676 J 

1 

Jones and Bassett’s 

0 05 

8 

2 5-3 

0 751 

0 752 

0 7515 ] 



0 05 

10 

2 5-3 

0 697 

0 729 

0 713 1 

[ 0 733 


0 05 

9 

2 5-3 

0 724 

0 744 

0 734 ; 


Gibbons 

0 05 

4 V« 

4 

0 613 

0 593 

0 603 

0 603 

Jones and Bassett’s 

0 04 

10 

2 S -3 

0 728 

0 693 

0 710 

0 7105 


0 04 

10 

2 5-3 

0 705 

0 717 

0 711 ' 

Table VII —Solutions 

IN Methyl Alcohol 










Mean of 

Apparatus 

m 

i 

r 

4 

C 

Mean 

series 

Gibbons’ 

0 I 

0 I 

3 

3 

4-5 

4-5 

0 587 

0 584 

0 570 
0 572 

n 5785 

0 578 

i 0 578 

Jones and Bassett’s 

0 I 

3 5 

5-8 

0 765 

0 571 

0 668 

0 617 

Jones and Bassett’s 

0 07 

3 

5 

0 637 

0 607 

0 617 

1 0 650 


0 07 

3 

5 

0 767 

0 600 

0 684 ^ 

Gibbons’ 

0 07 

4 

4-5 

0 5805 

0 568 

0 574 ^ 

0 574 

Jones and Bassett s 

0 05 


5-6 

0 561 

0 604 

0 5825 

[ 0 581 


0 05 

^ 5 

5 ^ 

0 572 

0 587 

0 5795 > 

Jones and Bassett s 

0 04 


5-6 

0 560 

0 572 

0 566 



0 04 

4 

5 5 

0 616 

0 622 

0 619 

0 579 


0 04 

4 

5 5 

0 576 

0 572 

0 574 


0 04 

4 

5 5 

0 573 

0 541 

0 557 



Table VIII —Solutions in Pyridine 










Mean of 

Apparatus 

m 

t 

B 

A 

c 

Mean 

series 

Gibbons’ 

0 1 

4 

4-6 

0 675 

0 677 

0 676 1 

1 


0 I 

4 

4-6 

0 699 

0 701 

0 700 

► 0 694 


0 1 

4 

4-^ 

0 698 

0 717 

0 707 J 


Gibbons’ 

0.05 

5 

3-5 

0 667 

0 691 

0 679 1 

[0 677 


0 05 

4 

3-5 

0 656 

0 697 

0 676 J 
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Diaetistioii of Abovo TaUes. 

Alcohol, —Since the differences in the values obtained when Jones 
and Bassett's apparatus was used were so great, only the value obtained 
when Getman and Gibbons' apparatus was used will be compared with 
the values obtained by other investigators. 

Methyl Alcohol, —The values for o.i and 0.07 N solutions obtained with 
Jones and Bassett's apparatus are considered much less accurate than the 
other values given in the above tables. 

Acetone, —^Attempts were made to determine experimentally the trans¬ 
port numbers in acetone solutions, but the maximum concentration that 
could be obtained even by shaking silver nitrate with acetone for 24 hrs. 
was only 0.01 N and the resistance of this solution was so great that the 
measurements were not considered trustworthy. This was the conclusion 
arrived at by Jones and Rouiller^ in their work. Roshdestwensky and 
Lewis, from their electromotive force measurements of concentration 
cells, calculated tlie transport number for the anion of silver nitrate in 
acetone as 0.60 to 0.58 for dilutions ranging between 0.02 and 0.007 N, 
Jones and Rouiller determined the transport numbers for silver nitrate 
in mixtures of acetone and water. By extrapolation from the curves 
obtained by plotting their results, it seems probable that the value for 
a 0,01 N solution in pure acetone might lie between 0.60 and 0.62. 

Pyridine. —The pyridine solutions could not be analyzed in the same 
way as an aqueous or an alcoholic solution, becatise of the basic and solvent 
properties of the pyridine. Two methods of eliminating the pyridine 
were tried: (i) the pyridine was neutralized with concentrated nitric 
acid; or (2) the greater part of the pyridine was distiUed off from the 
solution before neutralizing it. The mixture of silver and pyridine nitrates 
was diluted with water and titrated with ammonium thiocyanate solu¬ 
tion. The first method was less troublesome and gave fully as satisfac¬ 
tory results. 

Aniline. —The analysis of the aniline solutions proved to be an in¬ 
surmountable obstacle to the determination erf the transport numbers 
in that solvent. All known methods were found to be impracticable. 

Comparison of the Values as Given by Various Investigators. 

Tabl^ IX.—Solutions in Kthvl Alcohol. 



m. 

A. 

Investifator. 

20 

0.108 

0.594 

Mather 

25 

0.076-0 101 

0.5988 

Jones and Bassett 


0.02 

0 616 

Rouiller 

25 

0.05 

0.603 

Gibbons 


^ .'Iw. Ckem. J., 36,475 (1906). 
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Table X,—Elutions in Methyl 

Alcohol. 

r 

m 

4 

Investigator 

? 

> 

0 533 

Campetta 

25 

0 0093 

0 523 

Carrara 

25 

0 10 

0 5797 

Jones and JBassett 

25 

0 02 

0 572 

Jones and 'Rouiller 

25 

0 10 

0 57R 

Gibbons 

25 

0 07 

0 574 

(Tibbon.s 

25 

0 05 

0 581 

Gibbons 

25 

0 04 

0 570 

Gibbons 

21 

0 I 

0 613 

Schlundi 

22 

0 025 

0 564 

Schlundt 

22 

0 025 

0 554 

Schlundi 

25 

0 1 

0 694 

Gibbons 

25 

0 05 

0 677 

Gibbons 


4. Electromotive Force. 

'i'he electromotive f<)ice of cells of the following types was studied 

(1) Ag I AgNOa, Cone. 1 | AgNOa, Cone. II | Ag, 
the solvent in the two solutions being identical, and 

(2) Ag I AgNOa, Aqueous | AgNOa, NonaqueoUvS | Ag, 

tlic solvents being different but the concentrations being identical The 
more concentrated solutions were all made up at room temperature by 
direct weighing. The dilutions were made from these by means of care¬ 
fully calibrated burets and flasks The solutions were kept in the dark, 
and in no case was there more than a very slight tendency to turn brown, 
even when left standing several weeks. 

The compensation method of Poggendorff was employed, an enclovsed 
type of Tippmann electrometer being used as a zero instrument Meav>ure 
ments with this instrument wer«^ correct to one millivolt, except when the 
poor conductance of the solutions or other disturbing factors introduced 
a larger error. The experimental cell was balaiic'ed against a chloride 
accumulator as a source of potential The electromotive force of this 
cell was determined by means of a certified Weston Standard Element, 
before and after each measurement of the experimental cell. The elec¬ 
tromotive force of this 
Standard Element was 
1.01948 volts at 25®. 

The experimental cell, il¬ 
lustrated in Fig. 4, con¬ 
sisted of two parts con¬ 
nected by means of a tight- 
fitting piece of rubber tub¬ 
ing. During an experiment, 
the stopcock 5 , of fairly 
large bone, was kept closed, 
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except whik the measurements were actually being made. The electrodes 
were made of pure silver wire sealed to a stout piece of platinum wire, 
which, in turn, was sealed into a glass supporting tube and protected by 
fusion glass. The electrical connections were made through mercury 
placed in these glass tubes. 

At first, some difficulty was experienced in obtaining constant values 
for the electromotive force of a given concentration cell, but by adopting 
the following method of procedure the electromotive force remained 
constant for at least 30 mm after contact between the two solutions had 
been made The two half-cells were connected together at C and with 
the two stopcocks 5 and S' clpsed, the two solutions were poured into the 
cell until they were at the same level on each side, the denser solution being 
always put into the half-cell R. When the electrodes had been inserted 
and the clamps 7 and F' closed, the cell was supported in the thermostat 
and allowed to stand 25-30 min. in order to acquire a uniform tempera¬ 
ture. Connection with the circuit was then established and the contact 
between the two solutions made as follows. The stopcock 5 ' and clamp 
T' were opened and, by gently blowing into a pipet inserted at the 
denser solution in R was forced up to the base of the tube carrying the 
stopcock 5 '. The clamp T* was then closed and the stopcock wS and clamp 
T were opened By blowing very gently into a pipet inserted at 7 , 
the solution m L was brought into contact with the first solution The 
stopcocks 5 and 5 ' and the clamp T were then closed. A measurement 
of the electromotive force was made at once. The stopcock 5 was opened 
just long enough to determine the point of balance on the bridge wire. 


Tablb XII 


mi 

ms 

E 

K 

Ml 

Ms 

E 

K 


Solutions in 

Ethyl Alcohol 



Solutions m Acetone 


0 I 

0 01 

0 0408 

0 0591 

0 oi 

0 003 

0 0293 

0 0601 

0 I 

0 003 

0 0650 

0 0587 

0 OI 

0 001 

0 0537 

0 0630 

0 1 

0 001 

0 OQ22 

0 0619 

0 OI 

0 0003 

0 0816 

0 0665 

0 t 

0 P003 

0 1297 

0 0658 

0 01 

0 0001 

0 1212 

0 0771 

0 1 

0 0001 

0 1648 

0 0680 


Solutions in Aniline. 


0 o; 

0 003 

0 0276 

u 0640 

0 1 

0 01 

0 0373 

0 0285 

0 01 

0 001 

0 0538 

0 0657 

0 1 

0 003 

0 0548 

0 0^21 

0 01 

0 ocx)3 

0 0858 

0 0670 


Solutions in Pyridine 


0 01 

0 0001 

0 1169 

0 0674 

0 I 

0 OI 

0 0368 

0 0425 

Solutions in Methyl Alcohol 

0 I 

0 003 

0 0592 

0 0460 

0 1 

0 01 

0 0462 

0 0636 

0 ] 

0 001 

0 0831 

0 0500 

0 i 

0 003 

* 0 0746 

0 0639 

0 I 

0 0003 

0 1105 

0 0577 

0 I 

0 001 

0 1008 

0 0626 

0 I 

0 0001 

0 1375 

0 0544 

0 I 

0 0003 

0 1358 

0 0634 

0 I 

0 00006 

0 1532 

0 0560 

0 I 

0 0001 

0 1719 

0 0637 

0 01 

0 003 

0 0207 

0 0502 

0 01 

0 003 

0 0264 

0 0600 

0 01 

0 001 

0 0437 

0 0549 

0 01 

0 001 

0 0591 

0 0670 

0 ox 

0 0003 

0 0723 

0 0587 

0 01 

0 0003 

0 0934 

0 0675 

0 OI 

0 ooot 

0 0978 

0 0588 

0 01 

0 0001 

0 1337 

0 0677 

0 OI 

0.00006 

0 1179 

0.0630 
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Two other readings were made at intervals of ten mmutes The elec¬ 
tromotive forces calculated from these three bridge readings seldom vaned 
from the mean value by moie than one- or two tenths of a millivolt 
The results of the measurements are given m Table XII The constant 
h was calculated from the Nemst formula, written m the following form 
The value ol the transport number was assumed not to vorv appreciably 
with the concentration 

^ ” logic WiAi/msA2 

V^htu it was assumed that the observed values of tlie transport nunibeis 
utre correct, and that they did not var} appreciably with the dilution 
the values for E calculated for tlic diflcrent cells showed, in no ease, very 
close agreement with those observed 

In Table XIII the calculated and observed \allies for the transport 
number (n) ot the anion of silver nitrate in the various soK ents are given 
in) IS calculated from the formula 

u E 

n = 


« -f t 2X0 0595 logic 
and the observed value is in each ease the mean of the value given 11 
IX XI, excluding those found by Campetti and Carrara 

Table XIII 


m 

m 

n Calc n Obs 

mi 

mt 

n Calc 


Solutions in Ethyl Alcohol 


bolutions in Acetone 

() 1 

0 01 

0 496 0 603 

0 01 

0 003 

0 505 

0 I 

0 003 

0 493 

0 or 

0 001 

0 541 

0 1 

0 001 

0 520 

0 01 

0 0003 

0 559 

0 I 

0 0003 

0 553 

0 ox 

0 0001 

0 647 

0 I 

0 OOOJ 

0 571 


bolutions m Aniline 

0 01 

0 003 

0 557 

0 I 

0 01 

0 239 

0 01 

0 001 

0 56s 

0 I 

0 003 

0 490 

0 01 

0 0003 

0 567 


Solutions in Pyridine 

0 OT 

0 ooox 

0 566 

0 

0 01 

0 357 

Solutions m Methyl Alcohol 

0 

0 003 

0 390 

0 1 

0 01 

0 534 0 577 

0 

0 001 

0 420 

0 1 

0 003 

0 537 

0 

0 0003 

0 443 

0 I 

0 OOJ 

0 526 

0 

0 0001 

0 457 

0 I 

0 0003 

0 533 

0 

0 00006 

0 471 

0 I 

0 0001 

0 535 

0 01 

0 003 

0 422 

0 or 

0 003 

0 504 

0 01 

0 001 

0 461 

0 01 

0 CX)I 

0 563 

0 Of 

0 0003 

0 493 

0 01 

0 0003 

0 554 

0 01 

0 0001 

0 494 

0 01 

0 0001 

0 569 

0 01 

0 00006 

0 529 


1 ables 


62* 


o 620 


The electromotive forces of the combmations 

Ag I 0.1 N AgNOg m water | o i AT AgNOt in solvent II 
^ This value is extrapolated 


Ag 
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were measured and the results are tabulated below. The first column 
designates the nature of the solvent II, E the observed potential, Ex 
the electrode potential in the aqueous solution, Et the potential at the 
junction between the two liquids which is calculated according to Cum- 
ming’s formula given on page 1636, and E* is the electrode potential in 
solution II. The electrode potentials arc referred to that of the hydrogen 
electrode as zero.. The electrode potential Ei in aqueous solution is cal¬ 
culated by means of the formula E - Ep- 0.0595 log m, in which the 
value of Kp is taken as 0.798 volt 


Tablb XIV. 


Solvent 11 

L. 

Et 

Ei 

Bi. 

Ethyl alcohol. 

4-0 1004 

-fo 7331 

•fo 00217 

-fo 8314 

Methyl alcohol. 

-fo 0967 

-fo 7331 

—0 00005 

-fo 8298 

Acetone 

-f-o 1712 

-fo 7331 

-fo 00202 

■f 0 9022 

Aniline 

—0 2559 

-fo 7331 



P3nidinev 

—0 3618 

-fo 7331 

—0 00017 

-fo 3711 


5. Discussion of Results. 

An mspection of Figs, i and 2 brings to light certain differences Ijetween 
the conductance curves for nonaqueous solutions and the curve for aqueous 
solutions of silver nitrate. Considering the latter to represent a normal 
curve of conductance, the curves for nonaqueous solutions present certain 
abnormalities. This abnormality is most clearly shown in the curve for 
solutions in aniline and less clearly in the curves for .solutions in acetone 
and p)rridine. The curve for solutions in ethyl alcohol is quite similar 
to that for solutions in water, except that in the more concentrated region 
it appears somewhat flatter; while the curve for solutions in methyl al¬ 
cohol shows a tendency to pass through a maximum in the more dilute 
regions 

In seeking a cause for these abnormalities it is important to consider 
the determination of the molecular weight of silver nitrate in these sol¬ 
vents. In certain cases, at the temperature of the boiling solvent, there 
is considerable interaction between the solvent and the salt, which renders 
the determination of the molecular weight extremely difficult This 
is especially true when aniline is the solvent and true to a lesser degree 
in the other solvents. It is, however, a well known fact that tliese liquids 
show a great t^dency to combine with the ions and that there are also 
present in such solutions polymerized molecules of the dissolved salt. 
Jones' showed that sodium iodide, cadmium iodide, and ammonium thio¬ 
cyanate were polymerized to an appreciable extent when in solution in 
acetone. It has-been shown by many investigators that in solutions in 
ethyl and methyl alcohol the solute frequently exists in a polymeric state. 

^ Am, Ckm. J , 37, t6 ( 1902 )- 
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Getman and Gibbons^ have shown this to be the case for zinc chloride. 
The molecular weight of silver nitrate in pyridine, as determined by Werner- 
Smujlow,* is 165.42 (mean value of series ranging from 160.02-169.82) 
but, as determined by Speransky and Goldberg,® it is 207.5 (mean value 
of series ranging from 199-210). This latter result was confirmed by 
Schroeder^ who found the molecular weight to be 203.6 (mean value of 
series ranging from 186-214). By studying the equihbrium of the system, 
silver nitrate in pyridine from - 65® to +110°, Kahlenberg and Brewer^ 
discovered that these substances combine to form definite compounds 
at different temperatures and that, between —24® and 4-48.5®, the solid 
phase had the composition AgNOs.3C6H6N, wliile above 79® thete; was no 
combination of the two substances, pure silver nitrate being in equilibrium 
with the solvent. This shows olearl} that the molecular complexity of 
the solute at 25® would be even greater than at 115®, the boiling point 
of pyridine. 

That there is a possibility of three different reactions taking place in 
solution where such complexes exist was discussed by Sachanov.® The 
complexes may decompose into simpler molecules, or they may ionize 
to form complex ions, or the simple molecules may ionize to form simple 
ions. These reactions can be represented as follows: 

mC, 

c A + A'. 

where A' and A' denote the complex anion and cation, and A and A 
, denote the simple anion and cation. The first two equations would hold 
true whether the complex was a polymerized molecule of the solute or 
a compound of solute and solveni. Walden’^ considers that ionization 
is caused and induced by the process of disaggregation of the polymerized 
salt molecules. In case the solvent has a high dielectric constant, this 
depolymerization into simple ions will be abrupt, and in a solvent with a 
low dielectric constant this change will l^e more gradual or tlie effect of 
the complexes will be more marked and prolonged.-. Arranging these 
vsolvents in the order of their dielectric constants, we see that the degree 
of the abnormality of the conductance curves follows practically the same 
order. This is shown in the following tabulation: 

^ Am. Chem. J., 48, 124 (1912). 

* Z. anorg. Chem., 25, z8 (1897). 

’ Z. physik. Chem,, 39, 369 (1902). 

* Z. amofg. Chem., 44, 20 (1905). 

* /. Phys. Chem., I 3 , 283 (1908). 

* Z. physik. Chem., 83, 129 (1913). 

^ Tms Journal, 35* 1649 (zpia)- 
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I 


Sotvent 

D C 

Water 

81.1 

Methyl alcohol 

31.3 

Ethyl alcohol 

. 25 8 

Acetone . 

21 \ 

Pyridine 

12 4 

Aniline . . 

6 85 


Sachanov and Prscheborowsky* investigated the conductance of various 
electrolytes in six different solvents of very small dielectric constants. 
Many electrolytes showed maxima in very concentrated solutions, but 
in no case was a minimum observed They concluded that this might 
be due to the very small dielectric constant of the solvent. 

The diminution in conductance with increasing molar concentration, 
as shown by extremely concentrated solutions of silver nitrate in aniline, 
has been ascribed by Kraus^ to the influence of the increasing viscosity 
of the solutions. Sachanov has shown* that, if the equivalent conductance 
A is multiplied by the ratio of the viscosity of the solution to that of tlie 
solvent, values are obtained which correspond to A for solutions where 
the two viscosities are approximately equal. 

As the temperature is increased the abnormalities in a conductance 
curve diminish Jones and his co-workers* clearly stated the relations be¬ 
tween the temperature and the conductance of an electrolyte in an aqueous 
solution. They showed that (1) the temperature coefficient of con- 
ducianc'e of aqueous solutions of electrolytes is greater the greater the 
hydrating power of the electrolyte, that (2) the temperature coefficients 
of conductance for any given electrolyte increase with the dilution of the 
solution and this increase is greatest for those substances with large hy¬ 
drating power. These two statements led to the conclusion that the 
decreasing complexity of the hydrates with rise of temperature is a very 
important factor in conditioning the large temperature coefficients of 
conductance shown by those substances whidi have a large hydrating 
power. It would seem that the abnormalities observed in nonaqueous 
solutions might also be explained in a similar way. 

The values of the transport numbers calculated from the electromotive 
force measurements of concentration cells are quite different from those 
obtained experimentally, tn all cases the experimental values are tlic 
larger. The direct measurement could only be carried out with solutions 
of fairly large concentrations (not less than 0.02 N). It can be seen that 
the values calculated for the extremely dilute solutions approach more 
nearly the experimental values. The transport numbers, in all the sol- 

1 Z EUktrochem , 20^ 39 (1914) 

* This JouknaL, 36,60 (19x4) 

* Z physik Ckm , 83, 129 (i9i3)> 

* ^'Hytetes tn Aqueous Solution,** PM Camepe Jnst , 60, pp. i56<-7 <1907). 
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vents for which experimental or calculated data could be obtained, show 
an increase m the value for the anion with mcreasmg dilution, with the 
exception of the expenmental values for solution in pyndine where the 
opposite effect is apparent The values for solutions in methyl alcohol 
show a much greater degree of uniformity for calculated and observed 
values as well as much better agreement between the two series In the 
determination of the transport numbers it was observed that the “middle 
layer*' did not he midway between the electrodes If one examines the 
expenmental data of Schlimdt^ for a solution of silver nitrate in pyndine, 
one notices this same fact He found a * middle layer" less than one 
third the distance from the anode The middle layer for the alcoholic 
solutions was situated much nearer the median Ime of the cell It has 
l)een proved by Kahlenberg and Brewtr^ that pyndme and silver nitrate 
combine at ordinary temperatures to form complex molecules, and Mor 
gan and Kanolt* found that m a mixture of water and pyndine a large 
proportion of the pyndme traveled with tlie silver ions to the cathode 
lycBlanc, in his Textbook of Electrochemistry" (page 76), calls atten 
tion to Kohlrausch’s discovery that, with monatomic univalent 10ns, 
the transport numbers of all solutes in aqueous solutions approach the 
value o 50 with increasing temperature He states that at the same time 
the difference in mobility of the two ions m eacli case actually increases 

The greatest shifting of the 'middle layer" was observed when pyndme 
was used as tlie solvent for the silver nitrate and definite compounds of 
solvent and solute are known to exist m such solutions If the cation 
cames with it a part of the solvent, the concentration of tlie silver 111 the 
cathcxle chamber will be abnormally low and a corresponding increase 
will be observed in the anode chamber It seems probable that the move 
ment of the solvent with the cation causes the shifting of the “middle 
layer * ’ toward the anode If the solvent moves with the anion, the ‘ ‘ middle 
layer" should then shift toward the cathode These ionic complexes 
break down more or less completely with increasing temperature and cause 
the transport numbers to approach a limitmg value in aqueous solutions 
Probably, when sufficient expenmental data has been* accumulated, it 
will be found that the transport numbers m nonaqueous solutions approach 
similar limitmg values. 

If the transport numbers do not mcrease with the dilution of the solu* 
tion, A as calculated m Table XII should have a constant value, but it 
IS only m the case of solutions in methyl alcohol that K has an even ap 
proximate constancy. In the four other solvents, K mcreases steadily 
in value with the mcreasmg difference in the concentration of the solutions 

^ / Phys Chem , 6,159 (1902) 

* Ibtd„ 12, 283 (19^) 

* Z physik Chem , ^ 365 (1904), This Jourkai., 28, 372 (1906) 
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in the cell. Likewise^ the values of the transport numbers calculated in 
Table XIII, show a steady increase with the changing difference of 
concentration in the cell. Both of these phenomena may be due to the 
same cause. The degree of the dissociation of the conducting complexes 
into simple ions will increase as the solution is diluted. In the more con¬ 
centrated solutions the molar concentration is not correctly given by the 
weight of silver nitrate in a given volume of solution, hence wA is the true 
value of the ionic concentration only in dilute solutions. The change in 
value of this factor would cause an increase in the computed value for 
both n and K (as is shown by Equations (5) and (6)). The fact that this 
abnormality is greatest in the case of aniline and p)rridine, where the effect 
of the complexes is most clearly shown in the conductance curve, seems 
to substantiate this view. Hie Nemst equation, therefore, is not a 
true expression of all the factors which determine the difference of poten¬ 
tial in these concentration cells. 

In comparing the electromotive forces foimd when an aqueous solution 
was joined to a nonaqueous solution of the same concentration, it is at 
once noticed that, whereas the solutions in the alcohols and acetone are 
positive toward the aqueous solution, the solutions in aniline and pyridine 
are negative toward the aqueous solution. The value obtained by Is- 
garischew^ for the electrode potential of silver in solutions of silver nitrate 
in methyl alcohol is slightly greater than the one given in Table XIV; 
but he used the Henderson formula for calculating the potential at the 
junction of the two liquids and this involved the use of A o© which is by 
no means surely established. The value here given, therefore, seems 
more probable, since only experimental data were usjed in this calculation. 

6. Summary. 

q'he results obtained may be summarized as follows: 

1. Conductance measurements of solutions of silver nitrate in ethyl 
alcohol, methyl alcohol, acetone, aniline and pyridine have been made 
for concentrations ranging between o.i and 0.0001 N. It has been shown 
that the conductance curve for solutions in aniline approaches a second 
maximum as the solutions become more dilute. It has also been shown 
that there is a relationship between the dielectric constant and the ab¬ 
normalities of all the conductance curves. 

2. The transport numbers of silver nitrate in ethyl alcohol, methyl 
alcohol and pyridine have been determined experimentally. 

3. Measurements of the electromotive force have been made for a large 
number of concentration cells in the various solvents, an apparatus being 
used which is free from defects due to capillarity and constant communica¬ 
tion of the two liquids. 

* Z. EUkifochtm,, 19, 491 (1913). 
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4. Values for the electrode potential of silver m the various solvents 
have been calculated. 

5. The expenmental data seem to prove that the abnormalities ob¬ 
served in nonaqueous solutions of silver nitrate are due to the combination 
of the solvent and the solute to form complex compotmds which dissociate 
more or less gradually. 
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Introduction. 

The purpose of this paper is to advance a theory of molecular structure 
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and valency and to attempt to explain oertain phenomena by means of it. 

The main features of the theory were conceived about ten years ago, 
and have been in process of development and extension since that time. 
Recently, however, some papers have appeared which contain ideas 
somewhat similar to my own. Among these was a paper by Sir William 
Ramsay,^ in which he advanced the view that an electron may serve as 
a bond between the atoms in a compound, and that the electron behaves 
like an atom of an element. On this basis he gave explanations of certain 
chemical and electrochemical phenomena. 

Practically the same idea has been used by P. Achalme,* to explain the 
formation of neutral molecules at the electrodes during electrolysis, and 
to show the mechanism of one type of gaseous ionization. 

I have, therefore, ventured to present my views at this time with a 
feeling that they are in harmony with the present trend of scientific spec¬ 
ulation. 

Any theory of the nature of valency,.or of the forces which hold atoms 
together in a molecule, should explain a number of facts, such as are here 
briefiy summarized: 

1. The combination of a “positive element*' and a “negative element,’* 
to produce a stable compound. 

2. The union of two atoms of a “positive” element, such as hydrogen, 
with each other, or the combination of two atoms of a “negative element,” 
such as chlorine, with each otlier. 

3. The formation of double salts and salts with water of*crystallization. 

4. The existence of monatomic molecules. 

5. The absence of chemical affinity in the gases of the helium group. 

6. Ionization and conduction in gases. 

7. The mechanism of chemical reactions. 

8. The phenomena of electrolysis and dissociation. 

Valency is ordinarily assumed to be a property of free atoms; that is, 
we say the hydrogen atom is univalent, or that the aluminium atom is 
trivalent; but it seems to me more logical to consider valency as a property 
of atoms in a state of combination, since we know very little about free 
atoms, except in the case of the monatomic gases. 

For example, in considering the combination of hydrogen and chlorine, 
we should attempt to find an explanation, not for the union of atoms of 
hydrogen and dhlorine, but for the existence and stability of the molecules 
of these elements, and for reactions which take place between the molecules. 
The meaning of this statement will become clearer after the explanation 
of the theory has-been read. 

* Trams. Ckem. Soc., 93,1, 774 (1908). 

* Cempt. Rmd., 134,647 U9ia)* 
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Historical and Critical. 

The history of the electron conception of valency really began with the 
attempts of Davy and of Berzelius to explain chemical affinity by assuming 
that electric charges were associated with the atoms. This theory re¬ 
quired that the atom of a given element should possess a charge of the same 
sign in all its compounds, but when it was discovered Uiat a great many 
compounds could be made, whose very existence would seem to be con¬ 
trary to these views, the theory of Berzelius, in its original form, lost the 
enthusiastic support which it had received at first. 

The development of the electron theory has recently led to a revival of 
the views of Berzelius in a modified form. J. J. Thomson^ has advanced 
the idea that an atom is a system of revolving electrons, of greater or less 
stability, capable of gaining or losing a certain number of electron.s without 
sensibly changing its configuration. He uses the terms “positive valency” 
and “negative valency,” and explains positive valency as the ability of an 
atom to lose electrons, and negative valency as the power to gain electrons. 
He regards the combination between two atoms as involving a permanent 
transfer of one or more electrons from one atom to the other, the atom 
which gains electrons becoming negative, while the one whicli loses electrons 
becomes positive. The direction of the electric force between two atoms 
in a compound will then depend upon the direction in which the transfer 
has taken place. This assumption requires, as J. J. Thomson points out, 
that the bond should have direction. 

Thomson’s' conception of valency as a vector phenomenon has been 
developed at considerable length by Falk and Nelson,* and by Fry® in 
connection with some organic compounds and reactions, 

Thomson, and also Falk and Nelson, take some hypothetical free atoms, 
having no charges, then proceed to combine them and assume that an 
electron is permanently transferred. This would seem to be an inverted 
method of constructing a theory. Vv’^e deal almost entirely with molecules, 
and know very little about free atoms, certainly not enough to postulate 
the existence of tmeharged free atoms of elements like hydrogen and 
chlorine. The idea that a bond is formed by the permanent transfer of 
an electron, involves numerous difficulties, one of which is tliat the separate 
atoms in a compound should be charged. I know of no experimental 
evidence lowing that portions of a saturated molecule are charged 
differently. The fact that many substances can be dissociated into op¬ 
positely charged atoms or groups does not prove that these atoms or groups 
are permanently charged in the same way when in the undissociated 
compound. 

‘ ''Corpuscular Theory of Matter." 

* School of Mines Quarterly, Columbia Univ., 33, 179, 980; This Jou*nai., 33, 1637 
(1910). 

* This Journal, 36, 348 and 262 (1914)- 
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There is a difficulty in accoundng, on the basis of Thomson’s theory, 
for the existence of a hydrogen molecule made up of two positive atoms, 
or of a chlorine molecule with two negative atoms, and it is hafd to see 
why two neutral atoms or two atoms having equal valency of the same sign 
should combine to form a stable molecule. In general, it seems as though 
binary elementary molecules should be incapable of existence on the basis 
of this theory. 

Bray and Branch' find difficulties in the application of Falk and Nelson’s 
conception of valency and introduce the ideas of polar and non>polar 
valency according to which an “electron passes completely or does not 
pass from one atom to the other.” 

Lewis* adopts their terms “valence number” and “polar number,” the 
former a pure integer, the latter a positive or negative integer, and assumes 
three types of chemical compound; the polar type, in which the electrons 
occupy fixed positions within the atom; the non-polar type, in which the 
electrons move freely from atom to atom within the molecule; and the 
metallic type, in which the electron is free to move even outside the mole¬ 
cule. He criticizes the structural formulas of Falk and Nelson and of 
Bray and Branch, showing that, in certain cases such as 

H —> o o ^ H, 

they either have no meaning or that the atoms are not bonded together 
where the arrows have opposite directions. 

Some of the objections to Thomson’s theory and Falk and Nelson’s 
extension of it have been outlined in a recent article by Bates.* 

Stark’s theory* like Ramsay’.s, assumes that chemical combination 
between two atoms represents “a simultaneous attraction of both atoms 
for the same electron, which thus forms a bond between them.” He 
supposes that a monovalent electropositive atom can be neutralized by a 
single valence-electron which is at an appreciable distance from the atom. 
The objection to this view is that it assumes that monovalent atoms in 
the free state may be neutral, whereas, to my knowledge, this has never 
been shown to be the case. 

Outline of the Theory. 

(o) Structure of Molecules ,—^Regarding molecules and atoms as systems 
of moving electrons, I shall treat valency as a consequence of the, relative 
stability of these Systems. An attempt will be made to apply the theory 
to explain certain phenomena, and to show that it is consistent ifith the 
observed facts. 

Considering the simple case of a binary molecule in which the at^ms are 

* This Jouenal, 35,1440 (1913). 

* JWd.. 144S <1913). 

> Tbi 8 JouRMAi., 36, 789 (1914)- 

* Campbell's Modern Elect. Theofy« and. Ed.> March, 1913, 
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monovalent, the theory supposes that the molecule is a stable system 
composed in turn of two systems or sub-groups of moving electrons whicli 
we call atoms, the dynamic equilibrium being such that one electron 
oscillates periodically from one system to the other, and is common to 
both systems, neither of which is complete in itself. This oscillating 
electron I shall call the valence-electron, since this term has come into use. 

Although 1 speak of the valence-electron a*' oscillating, it might have 
any kind of motion such as revolution in an orbit or motion in a complex 
curvilinear path. It can be considered as forming a connecting link be¬ 
tween the two atoms, being an integral part of each atom in turn. 1 
have developed the theory as though each bond corresponded to ii, single 
valence-electron. It is, of course, conceivable tliat a group or system of 
electrons might perform the same function. 

Valency is the property, or power, which an atom possesses of sharing a 
certain number of electrons with one or more other atoms, in such a way 
that the atoms so united form a complete or perfect electron system which 
is electrically neutral. 

If a single valence-electron be assumed to be characteristic of a mono¬ 
valent union, unit valency of an atom or radical in a compound may be 
defined as the power or property of sharing one oscillating eletlrv^n with 
another atom or radical. 

The hydrogen molecndc, for example, can be represented as in Fig. i, 
the black dot indicating the valence-electron, and the dotted line its path 
of oscillation. For convenience, the atoms in the molecule arc reprcvsented 
as spheres in contact at a single point because, in the present state of our 
knowledge, this kind of a mental picture answers the purpose perhaps a*» 
well as any other. Very probably the method of union is much more 
intimate than such a diagram indicates. The separate atoms may even 
lose their identity when combined to form a molecule as suggested by A. A. 
Noyes. ^ 

It is evident tliat the molecule cannot be symmetrically divided into two 
eq[uivalent j>arts. If it is divided, one of the atoms will retain the valence- 
electron, and the other will be without it, and the two^ will become op¬ 
positely charged ions. (See Fig. i8.) In an ion therefore, unit valency 
corresponds to an excess or deficiency of half an electron. 

A free hydrogen atom will, therefore, be either negative or positive, 
according as it does, or does not, retain the valenc*e-electron, and its charge 
win be V* the charge of an electron, or c/2. (The symbol c, used in this 
paper for the charge of an electron, is not to be confused with the charge 
of a univalent ion, which 1 have denoted by e. The relation between these 
quantities is discussed below.) 

The hydrogen molecule can also be considered as two ‘‘partial atoms,’* 
» Tto JouRNAi., 30,351-2 (1908), 
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or “incomplete systems," both positive, held together by a tiegative 
valence-electron^ and thus forming a “complete" or perfect system. The 




Fig. I. —^Hydrogen molecule. 

Fig. 2.—^Formation of hydrochloric acid. 
Fig. 3.—Chlorinatioti of methane. 

Fig. 4.—Ox3rgeii molecule. 

Fig. 3.—Dissociated oxygen, not kmixed. 
Fig. 6.—^Dissociated oxygen, ionised. 


Fig. 7.—Formation of zinc chloride. 

Fig. 8.—Formation of auric chloride. 
Fig. 9.—Formation of hydrochloric add. 
Fig. 10.—^Bnol form of acetacetic ester. 
Fig. 11.—*Keto form of acetacetic ester. 
Fig. 13 .—“Free electrons'’ in metals. 
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structure of binary molecules of other monovalent elements, such as 
chlorine and bromine, should be exactly similar to that of hydrogen. 
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Fig 13.—Conduction in metals 
14.—lionized hydrochloric acid 
Fig. 15 —^Polarized anode 
Fig.»x6.—Disdiarge of negative chlorine 
ions at anode, forming positive chlwuie 


Fig. 17 —Ionized zinc chloride 
Fig 18 —Partial dissociation of hydrogen 
Fig. 19—Complete diswiation of hy¬ 
drogen 

Fig 90 —Ionization of helium 
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Such a view of the relation of the atom to the molecule avoids the 
necessity of differentiatmg the elements as positive or negative (An ion 
may be positive or negative, but an atom in a compound has no sign) 
Its advantages will be illustrated by a few examples. 

A molecule of hydrochloric aad is composed of a “partial atom“ of 
hydrogen and one of chlorine, held together by a valence-electron, and the 
synthesis of hydrochloric aad from hydrogen and chlorme may be repre 
sented as m Fig 2, the molecules of H2, CI2 and HCl having similar struc¬ 
tures 

A molecule of carbon tetrachloride is composed of a “partial atom’’ of 
carbon and four “paitial atoms’^ of chlorine, held together by four valenc'e 
electrons The substitution of hydrogen in metlianc by chlorine to form 
carbon tetrachloride takes place as shown in Fig 3. 

In this reaction, four “partial atoms” of chlorine exchange places with 
four “partial atoms” of hydrogen 

If considered apart from the valence-elcctrons, all atoms (partial atoms) 
will \yc positive 

A molecule of a divalent element, such as oxygen, containing two atoms, 
will have two valence-electrons, and may be represented as m Fig 4 
Such a molecule differs from one in which the atoms arc monovalent, for 
in this case the molecule can be divided so that each atom retains one of 
the valence-electrons 

\ molecule thus divided could be represented in either of two ways as 
in Fig s 

I?ach of these atoms is therefore electncally neutral, since it is at the 
same time positive by half an electron, and negative by half an electron 
We should expect, therefore, to find that some divalent elements are stable 
in the monatomic condition, and we know this to be the case with zme, 
cadmium and mercury. 

If we exclude dissoaation phenomena, we may deduce from the theory 
the general pnnaple that only the elements of even valency—that is, 
elements of groups o, 2, 4, 6, and 8 of the periodic system—should be 
capable of forming stable monatomic molecules 

A bmary molecule of a divalent element will also have an alternative 
method of splitting, so that one of the atoms will have both of the valencc- 
clectrons (See Fig 6) In this case, each atom will have a double 
charge or 2 X c/t, one atom havmg the charge + c and the other tJic 
charge — t 

Companng the chief theories of valency with my own, it will be seen 
that Ramsay and Stark each assume that the valence-electron is attached 
in some way to both the atoms which it joins, but do not ckum that it 
forms an integral part of each atom Moreover, Stark’s vaknce-ekctitm 
IS at some distance from both the atoms which it joins, and does not ent^ 
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the atoms at all. J. J. Thomson^ Falk and Nelson, H. S. Fry, and others 
assume that the valence-electron is permanently transferred in one or the 
other direction across the point of union of two atoms. My theory assumes 
that the valence-electron oscillates continually between the atoms which 
it joins and forms an integral part of each 

(h) Multiple Valency .—The valency of each element was at one time 
assumed to be constant, and in cases where two elements combined in 
more than one proportion, some of the molecular formulas were doubled 
to make them agree with the theory. This belief gradually lost ground, 
and it now appiears to be generally admitted that most elements can exhibit 
multiple valency. Moreover, there is much evidence in support of the 
belief that in such cases the several valencies of an element will differ 
successively by two. I'his is in pt^rfect agreement with the new theory, 
as will be shown 

Multiple valency may Ix' explained by an example as follows if we 
assume that a free zinc atom has zero valency, then when zinc combines 
with chlorine, one of the electrons of the zinc atom must become a valence- 
electron. But since this electron must oscillate so that it is out ot the atom 
half of the time, another electron must he supplied to maintain equilibrium. 
This electron is supplied by the chlorine, the valence-electron which pre¬ 
viously held the chlorine atoms together in the chlorine molecule now serv¬ 
ing to unite the second atom of chlorine to the zinc. The reaction is illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 7, 

The net result of these changes is that the valency of zinc is increased 
from zero to 2. If another electron should become a valence-electron, the 
valency of the zinc atom would in the same way be increased to 4. Aii 
increase of valency, when it is originally odd^ can occur in like manner, 
for instance, in aurous chloride, if another electron in the gold atom be¬ 
comes a valence-electron, the valency will be increased by two, as in the 
case of zinc, so that when aurous chloride teikes up more chlorine, the 
trichloride is formed. (See Fig. 8.) 

The gold in aurous chloride can, therefore, be said to have a latent 
valency of two. 

It be seen from the foregoing examples that the theory requires that: 

1. When an element exhibits multiple valency, the several values of 
the valency must differ successively by two. 

2. When an additional electron in an atom becomes a valence-electron, 
the valency of the atom must increase by two. 

3. A given element must have either even or odd valency consistently 
in all its compounds 

{c) Valency Relations in the Pertodte System .—On the basis of this 
theory, it seems reasonable to assign valencies in the periodic system as 
follows. 
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Group o No valency, or even valency 

Groups 2, 4, 6, 8 Even valency 

Groups I, 3, 5, 7 Odd valency 

Many of the compounds whose molecular formulas are known with 
certainty, agree with this classification, but there are a number of elements 
which form compounds of two types, the xalciuy being apparently odd 
in one and even in the other if we represent these compounds b> the 
simplest possible formulas which will correspond with the percentage 
composition, but which agree witli tlic theory if tlic simple formulae of 
the compounds of one type are doubled As the theory indicates that the 
valency of a given element should remain consistently odd or even in all 
its compounds, it becomes necessary m these cases to know the molecular 
weights of the compounds m question, m order to determine the correct 
molecular formulas Among these apparent exceptions are the salts of 
copper and mercury, which will be especially discussed 
The helium group includes those elements, the atoms of which arc 
“complete*’ or perfect” electron systems and which are, therefore, capable 
of existing in the free or uncombined state, showing no tendency to form 
doubled systems 

If the elements of this group showed any tendency to combmt with 
others, we might expect combmatioii to occur with elements having even 
valency, most readily perhaps with those which normally occur m the 
monatomic stale such as mercury, zinc and cadmium, and less readilv 
with other elements ot even valency It is therefore an interesting fact 
that Cooke^ has found some evidences of the combination of argon with 
zinc, mercury and selenium, and of helium with cadmium, mercury and 
selenium 

In Group i, in which the theory requires that the valency should always 
be odd, we have the alkali metals, copper, silver and gold The alkali 
metals appear to be univalent in all compounds, at least no difficulty arises 
from this assumption Gold is either monovalent or trivalent ® 

Sliver seems to he monovalent m al! its well known compounds Silver 
iodide occurs in two allotropic forms which might correspond to any 
two of the formulas Ag I, Ag ^ I, Ag I *= I-Ag 
Copper, however, ofifers some difficulties Cuprous chlonde, in the vapor 
state, has the formula CU2CI2, accordmg to Biltz and V Meyer* and V 
Meyer and C ^Jeyer,^ while Werner* found that the formula was CuCl 
m organic solvents, and the same was found by Rugheimer and Rudolphi* 

' 2 phystk Chem, 55, 537 <1906) 

* Pope and Gibson Trans Chem Soc , 91, 2062 (1907) 

* Blitz and C Ibtd , aa, 725 (1889) 

* V Meyer and C Meyer, Ihtd , la, 609 ma 1185, 129a (1879) 

* Werner, Z amorg Chem , 25, 565 (1897) 

* Rugbeuner and Rudolphi, Ann , 339,3x1 (19C15) 
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in solutioiib of cuprous chloride in fused bismuth chloride and by Beck¬ 
mann and Gabel, ^ using quinoline as solvent. 

The formulas for cuprous chloride in these two forms can be written * 

Cu - Cl or Cu - Cl = Cl - Cu* 
copper being monovalent in both cases. 

Cl * Cl 

or 1 I or Cu=sCl 
Cu Cu 

in which copper is trivalent. (1'wo of these* types may exist as allotropic 
modifications.) 

In cupric chloride, however, the usual formula, CuCh, would require 
that the valency of copper should be even, if that of chlorine remains odd, 
so that to make this compound conform to the new theory, which indicates 
that copper should have odd valency, the formula must be doubled, which 
may be done in various ways. 

Cl Cl Cl - Cl 

II II 

Cu— Cu Cu—Cu 

II II 

Cl a Cl =. Cl 

There seems to be no evidence to support any of these formulas, but on 
the other hand, no definite expierimental evidence was found to show that 
copper is ever bivalent, and we shall have to await the determination of the 
molecular formula of some cupric compound before we are able to decide 
the question. 

On the basis of this theory, cuprtc compounds should have the general 
formula CuaX4 in the undissociated state, if the valency of copper is odd. 

In the second group, which should exhibit even valency, no special 
difficulties are encountered until we come to mercury. In mercuric 
compounds there seems to be little doubt that the mercury is divalent, the 
best evidence being the formation of compounds of the type HgXi with 
the organic radicals. In regard to mercurowi compoqnds, there appears 
to be some doubt still, although much work has been done on the constitu¬ 
tion of mercurous chloride. It was at one time supposed, on the basis of 
vapor density measurements, that calomel had the formula HgCl, but it 
was later ^own that on vaporization the salt was decomposed into HgCh 
and Hg, which gave a vapor density corresponding to HgCl. Baker,* 
however, showed that calomel vapor in the absence of water had the formula 
HgiCl*. 

^ Beckmann and Gabel, Z. anorg, Ckem , 51, 536 (1906). 

• J Newton Friend, ‘‘Theory of Valency,** p 61 (1908) 

* Baker, Trans Chem. Soc , 77,646 (1900). 
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l6$6 

With only these data, mercury m calomel can be represented as either 
monovalent^ or divalent 

Hg-^Cl*a —Hg or Cl —Hg —Hg —Cl 

(I) (H) 

I am of the opinion that mercury m calomel is divalent and that the 
formula of calomel should be written 

(III) 

This formula would easily account foi the decomposition of Hg2Cl2 mto 
HgCb and Hg, as an atom of mercury simply splits off, leaving llgCb, 
according to the equation 

5 ±: Hg+ ^or 

Moreover, a molecule of Hg2Cli constituted according to Formula III 
could not readily split into 2 HgCl, which again agrees with experimental 
results 

There is, however, no evidence yet which will decide this question, but 
it may be said that our apparent inability to prepare mercurous salts or 
organic derivatives of the type IlgX where X is a monovalent element or 
radical, is presumptive evidence that mercury does not have unit valency, 
and that we arc justified m considering mercury no exception to the theory 

The other groups could be discussed in the same way and apparently 
show no special contradictions to the theory In cases such as the halogen 
salts of gallium and indium, m which the evidence showing that the valency 
of the metal may be both odd and even, rests on vapor-density measure¬ 
ments, I think, in view of the work of Baker on mercurous chlonde, that 
more remains to be done, before we can accept formulas derived in this way 
as evidence against the theory 

Applications of Theory. 

(a) Mechanism of Keaettons —Let us consider a simf^e reaction, 
such as the combination of hydrogen and chlonne Reaction occurs only 
dunng collisions, or when the molecules come withm a certam distance 
each other, and ma> be conceived to occur in either of two different ways 

(1) The valence-electrons m two adjacent molecules may simultaneously 
shift their positions to form the new compound The method by wbi<^ 
the shifting could take place is illustrated m Fig 9, a, 6, and c 

Pig. 9a shows a hydrogen molecule with the valence-electron m the 
middle of its path of oscillation, and also a chlonne molecule of exactly 
similar structure In Fig. gb the valence-electrons are at opposite ends of 
‘ J N Fnead, ‘"Theory of Valeiicy, p 67 (1908) 
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their paths, so that each hydrogen atom is adjacent to an oppositely charged 
atom. If the valence-electrons are in this relative position at the moment 
when a collision occurs, conditions are very favorable for combination, and, 
since hydrogen chloride is a more dynamically stable electron system than 
either hydrogen or chlorine, the valence<electrons will oscillate in new paths, 
as in Fig. 9c, thus forming the new compound, HCl. 

The position illustrated in Fig. 90 is not the only one favorable for re¬ 
action, since any position in which both atoms of a chlorine molecule are 
in contact with the corresponding atoms of a hydrogen molecule would be 
favorable. Not every colliding pair of molecules will, at the instant of 
collision, be in the position most favorable for reaction, hence the number 
of collisions resulting in chemical combination would be only a certain 
percentage of the whole number of collisions. 

The increase in the rate of reaction caused by raising the temperature 
would be due to an increase in the number of collisions per second. The 
increase in the reaction rate caused by light is perhaps due to a sort of 
polarization of the molecules which arrange themselves in similar positions 
along the direction of the light rays, or the valence-electrons may be 
constrained to move in a particular way which favors reaction dui mg col¬ 
lision. 

(2) Another explanation of the mode of reaction is the following*, a 
certain number of the collisions between the molecules of a gas may result 
in dissociation, and in a mixture of hydrogen and chlorine the ions or 
partial atoms thus produced would recombine to form HCl. On this view, 
the effects of heat and light are merely to increase dissociation; the former 
by increasing the velocity, and hence the collision rale; and the latter by 
influencing the motion of the valence-electrons within the molecules. 

A chemical reaction, then, is nothing more than the readjustment of 
the paths of oscillation of valence-electrons between the atoms of contiguous 
molecules. 

(6) Tautomerism, —On this theory the “wandering” of hydrogen in 
an organic compound, and the equilibrium between tautomeric substa^ces^ 
can be explained as a special kind of chemical reaction. As an example 
take the case of acetoacetic ester. This substance exists in two forms— 
the enol form: 

CH, — C(OH) = CH — COOCjHfi 

and the keto form: 

CHiCO — CH* — COOC*H» 

Writing these formulas with the valence-electrons indicated we have for 
the enol fbrm, Fig. lo, and for the keto form Fig. ii. In the enol form 
the hydrogen of the hydroxyl group, and perhaps the hydroxyl group itself, 
has a certain freedom of motion, and at some particular instant the molecule 
will have the conflguration shown in Fig. 10, in which the hydrogen is 
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nwly in contact with the a-carbon atom. If now a readjustment of the 
motions of the valence-electrons should occur as indicated by the small 
arrows, so that the hydrogen becomes attached to the a-carbon atom, 
and the oxygen attached to the /S-carbon becomes double-bonded, we should 
have the keto form, Fig. ii. 

The reverse transformation could be explained in a similar way. Ac¬ 
cording to this view, the wandering of hydrogen is simply a change of path 
of certain valence-electrons in the molecule. Other types of tautomerism 
could be explained similarly. 

(c) Conduction in Metals ,—Consider a solid mass of silver, and assume 
that its molecules are diatomic, two atoms of silver being connected by a 
single oscillating valence-electron. 

If two molecules are close together we may conceive that a species of 
chemical reaction may occur, involving a shifting of valence-electrons, and 
forming new molecules as in Fig. 12. 

If we consider a constant shifting and oscillation of valence-electrons to 
be taking place in this way in a mass of metal, we have an explanation of 
the freedom of electrons, upon which tlie conductivity of a metal is supposed 
to depend. According to this view, the number of “free” electrons will 
be of the same order as the number of molecules in unit volume, but the 
time that the electrons are actually free may be very small or zero. When 
a potential difference is applied to a piece of metal, the electrons are con¬ 
strained to drift in one direction, and we have an electric current. 

The way in which the electrons may drift in one direction in an electric 
field, while still fimctioning as valence-electrons is illustrated in Fig. 13, 
in which a chain of molecules is shown in five successive conditions. 

In position A each of the molecules 1-2,3 4, 5- 6 and 7- 8, has its valenc'e- 
electron at the point of contact between the atoms as shown. In position B, 
the valence-electrons have moved toward the positive pole, and the atoms 
have become ions of opposite signs. The ions 1,3,5, and 7 are positive and 
drift toward the negative pole, or to the left in the diagram, while the ions 
2, 4, 6 and 8 are negative and move to the right. The mean free paths of 
these ions are very short, and the ions 2 and 3 very soon come together 
as in C; and the valence-electron of 2, which continues to drift to the right, 
becomes the bond of the molecule 2-3. The other pairs of ions in the 
same way form the new molecules 4-5, 6-7, etc. 

The motion of the valence-electrons toward the positive pole continues 
and we soon have the condition shown in D, in which the atoms i, 3, 5 
and 7 have now become negative ions, and started to move toward the 
poaitive pole. Finally, we have the condition shown in E, which is the 
same as in A except that the valence-electrons have each advanced a cer¬ 
tain distance. 

We see, therefore, that the electrons do not really have to be “free,** 
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in the sense of being outside of the molecules, in order that a substance 
should conduct. It is only necessary that their direction of movement 
be brought under control. 

We have now gone through a complete cycle of changes in which each 
electron has moved toward the positive pole a distance equal to twice the 
diameter of an atom plus the mean distance between two molecules, and at 
the same time each atom has moved half the distanc'e separating two 
molecules and back again. 

Thus, a directional drift of the valence electrohs is accompanied by an 
oscillation of the atoms, and we can construct on this basis a more or less 
clear mental picture of the thermal phenomena accompanying the flow of 
electric currents in metals. 

An electron i ably encounters little or no resistance to its motion 
while inside of, forming part of an atom, so that electrical resistance 
is due mainly t( e molecules not being in contact, and thus being obliged 
to oscillate in 01 to allow a drift of the electrons in the manner illustrated. 
Cooling a meta wers its resistance by bringing tlie molecules closer to¬ 
gether and reducing the amplitude of oscillation of the atoms. At ab¬ 
solute zero, when there is no motion of the atoms, and they are very close 
together, the electrons can move in approximately straight line- without 
hindrance and the conductivity is very high. 

Alloys present some interesting phenomena. If compounds are formed, 
the molecules are unsymmetrical and are consequently less often in posi¬ 
tions favorable to an interchange of electrons, which presumably will 
seldom occur, except when the new moleculcvs formed by the reaction are 
like the original ones. The small percentage of opportunities for the trans¬ 
fer of electrons, causes such an alloy to have a high resi.stanc'e. I'he more 
complicated the molecule is, the higher tlie resistance should be. If the 
constituent metals form no compound, the conductivity of the alloy 
should be quite high, and should correspond approximately to that cal¬ 
culated from its composition. 

The small temperature coefficient of resistance of alloys may l>e ex¬ 
plained as follows: 

The metallic compound dissociates with rise of temperature so that the 
alloy is a mixture of pure metals and a compound of them. As the tem¬ 
perature rises, the composition approaches that of a mixture of the two 
pure metals, iihich has a lower resistance than that of the compound. 
At the same time the resistances of the pure metals themselves are in¬ 
creasing, and this opposes the diminution of resistance due to dissociation, 
80 that the net rate of change may be very small. 

(d) Association .—^Association may be defined broadly as a combination 
of two or more molecules to form a single complex molecule. In a general' 
way, it indudes not only the formation of complex molecules from orgiinic 
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hydroxyl compounds, the ad^tion of water to salts as water of crystalliza¬ 
tion, the addition of halogen hydrides to ethers to form oxonium salts, 
all of which probably involve an increase in the valency of oxygen from 
two to four, but also the formation of double salts by the union of two or 
more single salts. The increase of valency can take place as illustrated 
in the case of formation of ZnClj from Zn and Cls, or of AuCls from AuCl 
and CU. 

The formation of “intermediate compounds" or addition products during 
a chemical reaction can be readily explained by assuming that extra 
valencies are momentarily brought into action to form unstable associated 
molecules. 

(e) Dissociation and Conduction in Electrolytes.-—Consider a solution of 
a simple binary compound; for example, hydrochloric acid. In aqueous 
solution the molecules are, according to the electrolytic dissociation theory 
of Arrhenius, largely dissociated into positive hydrogen ions and negative 
chlorine ions. These are considered to differ from the ordinary atoms 
only by being charged. When the chaises are given up at the electrodes 
during electrolysis, the ions become converted to uncharged atoms. The 
electrolytic dissociation theory is somewhat vague as to the origin of the 
charges on the ions, as well as to the mode by which molecules are formed 
from uncharged atoms at the electrodes. 

According to the new theory, the dissociation of the molecule is a division 
in such a way that the valence-electron forms part of the negative ion, 
while the positive ion consists of a partial or incomplete atom, as shown 
diagrammatically in Fig. 14. 

The charge of a monovalent ion would therefore be t/2, or half the 
charge of a single free electron, while tlie charge of a divalent ion would be 
€, etc. 

Omitting, for the present, any speculation as to the primary cause of 
dissociation, the explanation of the phenomena at the electrodes is as 
follows: 

The current in the hydrogen chloride solution consists of a stream of 
chlorine ions moving to the anode, and of hydrogen ions moving to the 
cathode. In order that molecular hydrogen may be formed and set free 
at the cathode, one electron must be supplied to every pair of hydrogen 
ions arriving at the cathode, and this is supplied from the stream of elec¬ 
trons which consti^te the current in the wire leading to the cathode, thus 
liberating tnolecukar hydrogen. At the anode, very similar phenomena 
occur; every pair of chlorine ions reaching the anode must lose one electron 
in the process of forming molecular chlorine, this electron passing into the 
conducting wire. ^ - 

The process of discharging ions at the electrodes and formitlg neutral 
* Compare P. Achalme, Compt. rend., IS4,647-99 (191a). 
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molecules should be capable of explanation in such a way as to make clear 
the nature of polarization and of decomposition voltage, neither of which 
have yet had a wholly satisfactory explanation. 

The following is an explanation of these phenomena by the new theory: 
In a hydrochloric acid solution the negative chlorine ions move toward 
the anode and, if the voltage is not too high and the material of the anode 
does not combine readily with chlorine, the surface of the anode soon be¬ 
comes covered with a molecular layer of these ions, and is said to be polar¬ 
ized. To discharge these ions, the potential differflice at the electrode 
must be great enough to pull the valence-electrons away from the atoms. 

If a potential greater than this value (commonly called the “t^lectrode 
single potential”) be applied, the negative chlorine ions give up their 
valence-electrons, which then pass off into the wire leading from the anode, 
and the negative chlorine ions, upon losing valence-electrons, according to 
the theory become positive ions. The positive chlorine ions thus produced 
would immediately begin to move away from the anode, and would soon 
combine with approaching negative chlorine ions to form neutral molecules 
of chlorine gas. 

At the surface of the anode during electrolysis, there would be a layer 
of ions undergoing a change of sign from negative to positive, w:iile, at a 
short distance away from the surface of the anode, there would be an ad¬ 
vancing layer of negative ions, and between them a reaction zone where 
neutral molecules are formed. 

The phenomena at the cathode would be quite similar to thOvSe at tlie 
anode. 

Fig. 15 shows a polarized anode covered with a molecular layer of nega¬ 
tive chlorine ions. 

Fig. 16 shows an anode at which the potential is high enough to remove 
electrons from the negative ions, and shows positive ions moving away 
from the electrode just after losing electrons, also a molecule of CI2 es¬ 
caping. 

The electrode single potential depends on the nature of the electrode 
material, and will be the algebraic sum of the potential representing the 
attraction of the electrode material for electrons, and of the force necessary 
to remove an electron from a negative ion at the anode, or to add an elec¬ 
tron to St positive ion at the cathode. 

Just as man> electrons are passing into the solution at the cathode as 
there are leaving at the anode. Thus, the theory of tlie mechanism of 
conduction in electrolytes is in complete harmony with the theory of a 
current in a metallic conductor as a stream of electrons. 

Let us now consider the special case in which the “positive” element of 
the compound forms monatoniic mdecules. If we take zinc chloride for 
an example; the salt, in solution dissociates as follows: XnCU « Zn + 2CI 
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SO that we have a divalent positive zinc ion and two negative ehlorine kms, 
the valenoe^electrons remaining with the chlorine ions. At the anode, the 
chlorine ions combine in pairs to form chlorine molecules, and, for each 
molecule which is formed, one valence-electron is set free and passes into 
the metallic circuit. At the cathode the conditions are somewhat different. 
Each zinc ion has a double charge (2 X c/z « e) and hence requires one 
electron to convert it into a neutral atom. Each zinc ion, therefore, 
receives one electron at the surface of the cathode and becomes free 
metallic zinc in the monatomic state. If zinc in the free state were di¬ 
atomic, then two zinc ions would unite with two electrons and form a 
binary molecule. 

(/) Dissociation and Conduction in Gases .—In an undissociated gas, a 
free and continuous interchange of electrons between molecules, as in a 
metal, is impossible, because the molecules are too far apart, so that a gas 
or vapor is ordinarily non-conducting unless free ions are produced in it 
by ROntgen rays, ultraviolet light radiation from radioactive substances, 
or an electrostatic field. 

Consider the ionization of a simple binary gas molecule, such as that 
of hydrogen. According to the new tlieory, two kinds of dissociation are 
possible, which I shall call partial and complete dissociation. 

(а) Partial dissociation. The molecule can split into two “atomic 
ions,” the positive ion being a “partial atom” wiih^t the valence-electron, 
and the negative ion being a partial atom with the valence electron. A 
hydrogen molecule which has undergone partial dissociation in this manner 
may be represented as in Fig. 18. 

The charges on these atomic ions will be -h f/2 and — f/a, respectively, 
if f is taken as the charge of a single free electron. 

(б) Complete dissociation. The molecule can split into three ions, 
the two “partial atoms” of hydrogen becoming positive atomic ions, 
each having a charge of + c/2, while the valence-electron becomes a nega¬ 
tive ion with the charge — e. A molecule dissociated in this way can be 
represented as in Fig. 19. 

What determines the type of dissociation which takes place when a 
gas is ionized? A somewhat analogous case is that of the dissociation of 
a dibasic add in aqueous solution which forms first a single h3rdrogen ion, 
and a complex negative ion, which is itself further dissodated in more dilate 
solutions, both types obe3ring the law of mass action. 

If we assume that a gas tmder the influence of an ionizing agent is sub¬ 
ject to laws of equilibrium similar to those that apply to an ekctrolyte 
which is being ionized by the dissodating agent, water, the line of reasooiitg 
is as follows: 

The two t3rpes of dissodation may be represented as reversible reacdcms, 
thus 
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HiH H* + He' 

HeH H -f H' + e'' 

The nature and extent of the ionization produced in a gas when it is in a 
steady state, under the mfluence of an ionizing agent, will depend upon the 
frequency with which collisions causing recombination occur, that is, upon 
the pressure of the gas. At extremely low pressures, dissociation should 
be complete and the negative ions should consist of electrons only, while 
at higher pressures partial dissociation will predominate, and the ions will 
be mostly “atomic ions’*^ of both signs. 

Experimental evidence shows that positive and negative ions in a gas 
differ in size and that this difference becomes much greater for low pressures 
of the gas, and that at low pressures the negative ion is identical with the 
electron. The change in size of the negative ion is quite marked at 10 mm. 
pressure. The positive ion is always atomic in size, even at a low pressure 
of the gas. 

The commonly accepted theory seems to be that at high pressures the 
negative ion is an electron to which a cluster of molecules has become 
attached, and that at low pressures the electron sheds the clusters, and the 
difference in size and velocity is supposed to be explained in thk way, but 
I believe that tlie above explanation agrees with the facts just as well. 

At moderate pressures, therefore, according to our theory, there should 
be, in an ionized gas, two kinds of negative ions, m., “atomic ions’* and 
electrons, and consequently the experimentally determined .values of 
ejm for the negative ion, being average values for all the ions present, 
should vary with the pressure of the gas between certain limits, which for 
hydrogen would be 1.7 X 10’ and 10* (electromagnetic units). The 
charge on a gaseous ion should also appear to be a variable depending on 
the pressure, if determined from measurements on a large number of ions 
at once, as is done by the “cloud method.” 

At moderate pressmes the velocities of positive and negative ions are 
found experimentally to be nearly equal. This agrees with the theory, 
since the two kinds of “atomic ions” should have the same mass. Since, 
however, a certain proportion of the negative ions will be electrons, with 
much higher velocity than th® atomic ions, the average velocity of the nega¬ 
tive ions should be somewhat greater than for the positive ions. Here 
again, experimental results agree with the theory. 

Any element having odd valency should, in the gaseous state, show a 
perceptible increase in electrical conductivity when dissociated by heat, 
because the free atoms must necessarily be diarged. 

The elements of the helium group, which occur in the free state in the 

' For the sake of dearness, the term "atomic ion" is i»oposed, to distinguish such 
ions as H* and He' from electrons. 
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uncharged monatomic condition, would be expected to become divalent if 
ionized. Rutherford and Geiger’s value of 9.3 X 10“E. S. U. for the 
charge on an a-partide is approximately twice Millikan’s value for the 
unit ionic charge, and agrees with the theory. A neutral helium atom by 
losing a single electron would become a positive ion with a double charge 
(See Fig. 20), and vice versa, when an a-partide gains an electron it becomes 
an uncharged helium atom. This probably occurs during many radio¬ 
active changes. 

(g) The Charge and the Apparent Mass of an Electron ,—^The charge on 
a negative ion in a gas at moderate pressures has been determined many 
times and in many different ways, but the charge on an electron has not 
yet been measured. It is commonly, but without warrant, assumed that 
the two are equal, and many workers who have determined simply the 
charge on a gaseous ion use the term ionic charge, unit charge, and electron 
charge as though they were synonymous. Some confusion exists because 
the same symbol is used both for the ionic charge and the electron charge, 
but, since these quantities are not known to be equal, I would urge that 
the symbol < be used only for the charge of a single free electron. 

My theory seems to require that the charge of an dectron should be 
twice as great as that of an univalent ion, or if the electron charge be taken 
as a unit and represented by the symbol the charge of a univalent ion 
will be c/2, or half the unit charge. Taking Millikan’s value' for the 
ionic charge, e, we should have for the electron charge, 2 X 4.774 X 10“'® 
* 9-548 5 < E. S. U. 

This point has an important bearing on the value of the apparent mass 
of an electron, which is usually calculated from the following considerations: 
f/tn for cathode rays (free electrons) = 1.7 X 10’ 

E/M for hydrogen ions in electrolysis *= 10* 

Now the relation of w to M depends on the relation of c to E. The mini¬ 
mum charge on a negative ion in a gas at ordinary pressure seems, beyond 
doubt, to be equal to the charge on a hydrogen ion in electrolysis, but 
J. J. Thomson,* assumes that the charge on a cathode-ray particle (cor- 
pusde) is equal to the charge on a negative gaseous ion, and that, therefore, 
€ * E whidi leads to the result that m ** 1/1700 M. According to ray 
theory E * c/2, hence 2E/M . w/e * 1/850, or m =» i/S^oM. 

We have the fvllowing values: 
c, the electron charge =» 9.548 X 10'"'® E. S. U. 
e, or E, the univalent ionic charge =* 4.774 X 10""'® E. S. U. 
m, the apparent mass of an electron in cathode rays » i 65 X io"‘*V 850 
« 1,94 X io’‘**grAm. 

» Pkys, Re»., [2I a, 109^43 (1913). 

’ ‘^Conduction of Electricity through Gases/' and Ed.» p. 
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Summary. 

Tha theory assigns to the **bond’* a physical meaning, the oscillating 
valence-electron; and this idea is shown to be in harmony with recent 
theories of the structure of matter. It explains a number of phenomena 
in a fairly satisfactory way. 

Valency is the property or power which an atom possesses of sharing 
a certain number of electrons with one or more other atoms in such a way 
that the atoms so united form a relatively stable, electrically neutral 
system. 

The valence-electrons oscillate periodically lx?tween the atoms which they 
unite. 

Valency is, therefore, a purely mechanical result of tlie dynamic relations 
1 x?tween molecules and the atoms of which they are compOvSed. 

The valency of an atom in a state of combination with other atoms is 
simply a numerical quantity, neither positive nor negative, but the valency 
of a radical or an ion may be positive or negative. 

Explanations are given of the mechanism of chemical reactions, tau- 
tomerism; conduction in metals; association; dissociation and conduction 
in electrolytes and gases. The following deductions from the theory are 
made: 

Uncharged free atoms can exist only when the element belongs in an 
even group of the periodic system. Free atoms of elements of odd valenc y 
can exist only as ions having charges which are odd multiples of the unit 
tome charge. 

Elements belonging to odd groups of the periodic system will have odd 
valency, while elements of even groups will have even valency. 

Vakney varies in steps of two, being always even or always odd for the 
same element. 

The unit electric charge or the charge of an electron is twice the ionic 
charge or 9.548 X io~‘® E. S. U. 

The apparent mass of the election in cathode rays is 1/850 of the mass 
of a hydrogen atom. 

RyiUBAKCR Laboratokv of THf$ Gbnsaai. Ulscikic Co , 

SCKSNSCTADY, N Y 

THE CHEMICAL SIGNIfICAHCE OF CRYSTALLINE FORM. 

By Wixaiam Baiuuow anp Wiluam Jackbon Pops 
Received Jeaueiy 5, 1914. 

In a recent paper,* Professor Theodore W. Richards criticizes adversely 
tke work which we have done on the relationships existing between crystal 
structure and chemical constitution and arrives at the conclusion that 
many of our arguments are fallacious and that our theoretical deductions 
must be rejected. We welcome this criticism, not only because of its 
* This Journal, 35» 381 (19x3)^ 
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studied impartiality and its appreciation of the questions at issue, but 
also because it furnishes us wi^ an insight into the sort of difficulties 
which the chemical reader is likely to encounter in studying the somewhat 
complex geometrical and crystallographic problems involved. As we 
are not in agreement with Richards' presentation of our position (p.383) 
we may be permitted to state our own case. 

We make the following brief statement of the position attained by the 
study of crystal structure before either party commenced work upon it, 
previous to discussion whether Professor Richards’ criticisms of our mode 
of treating the subject are legitimate and comparing the fecundity of our 
mode of treatment with that of his method. 

All the properties of crystalline solids harmonize with one simple as¬ 
sumption as to the manner in which the parts of the structure are arranged; 
this assumption is that the structure is a geometrically “homogeneous” 
one, namely, a structure the parts of which are uniformly repeated, corre¬ 
sponding points having a similar environment throughout the assemblage. ‘ 
The determination of the number of t)rpes of homogeneous structure, 
including all possible arrangements of points in space, was definitely com¬ 
pleted before the publication of the first paper above mentioned. The 
230 types recognized, distinguished from one another by the different 
modes of repetition of their parts, are found on examination to fall under 
32 classes of crystal symmetry discriminated by the crystallographer. 
The limitation of the possibilities of solid crystalline arrangement to 230 
types obviously marks but one stage in the determination of crystal 
structure and throws no direct light on the relationship which exists be¬ 
tween crystal structure and chemical constitution; the conception of the 
closest-packing of the atoms, introduced at a later date, is not a factor 
in the pmely geometrical problem of determining the variety of types of 
arrangement described. 

Regarding the geometrically homogeneous character of crystalline solids 
as proved, it follows that the units of any particular solid crystalline sub¬ 
stance must be regarded as centered at the points of a homogeneous point- 
system of one of the 230 types. We conclude, fmthcr, that all identically 
similar atoms present in a crystalline assemblage of molecules must be 
conceived as centered at the points of some such homogeneous point- 
system, or systems. The structure of a crystalline compound is thus 
to be regarded as^ built up of a number of interlaced, congruent point- 
systems, the points of each component system being the centers of one 
particular set of the component atoms. The number of component 
point-systems is thus the same as the number of kinds of atoms, distin¬ 
guishable materially or by position, contained in the chemietd molecules 
of which the substance is composed. 

^ Compare Bariow sod Pope, /. Chem, S^c., 9 ^ 1676 (1906). 
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So far we have dealt with conclusions which have been long accepted 
or with such .simple deductions from those conclusions as will hardly pro¬ 
voke dissent; proceeding from these conclusions as a basis, we now describe 
our method of attacking the problem involved in the relation between 
crystal structure and chemical constitution. 

We make the fundamental assumption that the crystal structure affected 
by a substance is an equilibrium arrangement of the atoms composing 
tlie material, each atom being regarded as a center of opposing and at¬ 
tractive forces of the nature of kinetic repulsion and gravity attraction; 
the particular set of intercalated point-systems representing a .specific' 
irystalline solid is thus an equilibrium arrangement of the forces resident 
in the component atoms, one atom being centered at each knot of the 
set in point-systems. The condition thus conceived may be easily visu 
alized in connection with the crystalline form of a monoatomic element, 
in which, presumably, all the component atoms are identically similai 
and are similarly placed with respect to the crystal structure. The cTys 
taUine condition of such an element is to be regarded as one of equilibrium 
between forces of attraction and repulsion emanating from, or referable to, 
a single flock of points homogeneously arranged in space, namely, of points 
of a single homogeneous point-system; the consideration of this simple 
case reveals the need of a method for determining what is the equilibrium 
arrangement of the flock of Boscovichian points exercising identical 
mutual influence. Our method of solving the problem thus presented 
introduces the conception of closely packed spheres of influence above 
referred to; it assumes that the forces present obey some inverse distance 
law operating similarly and uniformly in every direction from each similar 
center and treats the influence exerted by otlier centers immediately 
surrounding any selected center as so much greater than the influence 
exerted by centers further removed that their influence may be regarded as 
negligible. 

The equilibrium arrangement of the set of point.s thus similarly en¬ 
dowed with kinetic energy and attracting each other with a force of the 
gravity kind, will, according to the conception referred to, be that homo¬ 
geneous arrangement which, with a given density of distribution of the 
points, gives a maximum distance between nearest points. 

Since the points are equidistant, equal spheres can be described with 
centers at these points of such a magnitude as to be iti contact; it can 
be shown that, with a given density of distribution of the points, a maxi 
mum distance between nearest points and consequently a maximum volume 
for the spheres, or, in other words, closest-packing of the spheres, will 
be presented when each sphere of the assemblage, regarded as indefinitely 
extended, is in contact with twelve others. Two different kinds of ar¬ 
rangement of twelve spheres about a single sphere arc, however, equally 
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available for this; the prescribed homogeneity of arrangement can be 
achieved with either of these kinds present alone or with a symmetrical 
intermixture of them. 

Of the two closest-packed homogeneous assemblages in which one or 
other of these two kinds of arrangement is alone present, one has cubic 
symmetry, and is represented in (Fig. 1) while the other (Fig. 2) possesses 
hexagonal symmetry. 


% \ ■ 

% %, ’ %: 

% ' . 



Fig. I. Fig 2. 

If, in each of these two avssemblages, tangent planes are drawn at all 
the points of contact of the spheres, each sphere becomes enclosed in a 
circumscribing 12-faced polyhedron. As a result of the operation of the 
inverse distance law the siuiaces of the polyhedra thus derived mark the 
boundaries of the domains of predominant influence of the individual 
atoms, each point in space experiencing under this law predominant influ¬ 
ence from the atomic center nearest to it. Points on the boundary planes 
of the polyhedral cells are equidistant from two or more centers. 

Of the elements which have been crystallographically exan^ined, 
50% are cubic and 35% are hexag(mal; we have suggested that the crystal 
structures of thesc#85% of the elements are represented by the two closest- 
packed assemblages just described, or by some very simple combination 
of them. We have also shown that the remaining elements, which cr3rs- 
tatUxe in systems of lower symmetry, present crystallographic peculiarities 
which lead to the cdnclusion that their crystal structures are represented 
by slight distortions either from cubic or from hexagonal symmetry; 
we have also indicated that this distortion may be the geometrical const- 
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queiloe of the aggregation of atoms to form polyatomic molecules and» 
in the case of cai1>on, have shown that a slight distortion of the hexagonal 
assemblage, which might be caused by atomic aggregation, would account 
for the aystalline form of graphite and for the oxidation of this allotrope 
of carbon to mellitic acid. We have also pointed out that the crystalline 
form of an element which departs from the simple cubic or hexagonal 
type of symmetry is always colored while those modifications which con¬ 
form to the two simpler types of symmetry are in general colorless; thus, 
the colorless diamond and ordinary phosphorus are cubic, while the black 
graphite and red phosphorus are respectively monosymmetric and ortho¬ 
rhombic.^ 

A perusal of our published papers will show that the correspondence 
between the assemblages which have been constructed and the crystalline 
forms of the elements is of a highly quantitative character. But probably 
Richards will agree with us in this part of our work, smce he, like our¬ 
selves, is prepared to refer the departure from the symmetry of the two 
simple forms of assemblage above described, which are presented by about 
15% of the elements, to a modifying effect traceable to the formation of 
groups or atomic aggregates; in view, however, of the detail in which we 
have discussed the subject, his suggestion that we “do not seem to have 
attached quite enough weight to the fact that elements are not always 
necessarily composed of monatomic molecules*' (p. 387), appears of ob¬ 
scure applicability. In any case the validity of our valency volume law 
does not come into question with a crystalline element and when Richards 
says “it appears that the tlieory of compressible atoms explains the crys¬ 
talline form of the cubic and hexagonal elements as well as Barlow's 
and Pope's theory" (p. 388) we do not know what theory, as distinct 
from our own, he can have in mind. 

It will have been seen that we allot to each atom present in crystalline 
structiure, a point, which may be taken as representing the center of 
gravity of the atom, and a plane-faced polyhedral domain, termed the 
sphere of atomic influence, which on our conception of equilibrium repre¬ 
sents the region over which its centered atom exerts predominant influence 
by reason of its attractive and repulsive forces. Prof*. Richards has well 
indicated our relative positions by the following statement:* "the so-called 
‘ sphere of influence* of the atom is the actual boundary by which we know 
the atom and measure its behavior. Why not call this the actual bulk 
of the atom?" In accordance with this idea, Prof. Richards translates 
our term “sphere of atomic influence" by “volume of the atom" or by 
“compressible atom." These several terms are, for his and our purposes, 

^ Proc, Roy. Soc. (Dublin), 8 , 535 (1897); J. Chim. Soc., 91,1159 (1907); fWrf., 89 , 
1741 (1906); Reports Chem. Soc., 5, 370 (1908). 

* Richards, "The Faraday Lecture of 1911;" J. Chem Soc., 99 , 1206 (19”)- 
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qtthe fredjr kterchatigeaMo^ Richaitls suggestsi however, becau^ his 
atomic domains are compressible while the spheres representing atoms 
which we have used are said by us to be incompressible, that the respective 
views as to the nature of matter are antagonistic. 

We must point out that this suggestion is based upon an entirely false 
conception of the views of the two parties. Richards, in common with 
us, adopts the hypothesis that in a crystalline solid the spheres of atomic 
influence fill the available space without gaps or interstices; each atomic 
domain, polyhedral in, shape, represents to him an atom and since a sub¬ 
stance changes its value on subjection to pressure he necessarily regards 
the atoms as compressible. We, dealing with a different branch of the 
subject and using a different terminology, find it convenient to construct 
models representing the comparatively static conditions prevailing in a 
ayrstalline solid under a given fixed set of external conditions; to indi¬ 
cate the mode of constructing the model we have suggested the use of 
''deformable, incompressible" spheres because, on application of adequate 
pressure, a mass of such spheres would undergo deformation, without 
changing in actual volume, and would become converted into polyhedra 
filling the available space without appreciable interstices. Under tlie 
ccmditions which prevail in our static systems the atoms or atomic domains 
are incompressible because, by definition, no force is operative to compress 
them, namely, to diminish their volume. With a change in the conditions 
external to the atom—change in temperature, passage of the atom from 
one compound to another, or by the application of external pressure—a 
d3matnic condition is established imder which tlie polyhedral atomic do¬ 
mains will necessarily alter in volume; we have considered at some length, 
exactly on the lines which Richards appears to approve, the change in 
volume of the spheres of atomic influence with change of temperature and 
during passage from one compotmd to another.* 

Turning next to what we have called the "valency volume law," it 
should be remarked Uiat we have not, as Richards suggests, made as our 
"guiding principle the assumption that each valency in a given compound 
has essentially the same volume and, hence, that the atomic volumes of com¬ 
bined elements are directly proportional to their valencies" (p. 384); 
our guiding principle is that in every crystalline solid the system of ar¬ 
rangement of parts is an equilibrium one reached by the operation of cen¬ 
tered forces. We do not put the law of valency volumes forward as a 
mere plausible working hypothesis but have deduced it as an argued con- 
dusion based on the interpretation of the facts. Having deduced the law, 
we have in our various papers subjected its validity to a series of simple 
quantitative tests and have thereby obtained abundant confirmatory evi- 
(fence indicating that^'the law is quite generally obeyed among crystalline 
* /. Ckem, Soe,, 89» 1679 (1906). 
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solids* Ftirthsr, LeBas showed that the molecular voltuhes of a series 
of paraffins* determined in the liquid state at the melting pdnts* indicate 
that the atomic volume of carbon in these substances is four times that 
of hydrogen, and hence suggested that the valency volume law applies 
even in liquids.' To this Richards retorts (p. 385) that “values calcu¬ 
lated on almost any assumption within reason “ would also do so. But 
is this correct? Richards quotes the values for four hydrocarbons stated 
in LeBas’ table, and calculates the molecular volumes on our view (C «= 
4 times H) and on the one he selects to illustrate his point (C = 2II). 

Obserred mol Barlow & Pope New assumption 
Volume C - 4H C - 2H 


CuHm 

CtoHtt. 

C,tH« 

C»H7, 


201 4 

202 0 

203 3 

362 5 

363 3 

362 3 

487 4 

487 I 

486 2 

629 5 

629 6 

627 6 


A short calculation will show that the mean differences between corre¬ 
sponding figures in Columns 2 and 3 is 0.3, while that between Columns 
2 and 4 is 1.3; the calculations made according to the results of our con¬ 
clusions concerning valency volume thus agree four times better with the 
observed values than do those made on the arbitrary assumption that the 
atomic volume of carbon is twice that of hydrogen. This result, which 
becomes far more striking when the values for the whole set of hydrocarbons 
discussed by LeBas are considered, hardly leads logically to the conclusion 
that “as an argument in support of the constancy of the valency-volume 
in any one instance, the table of molecular volumes of hydrocarbons has 
no significance*' (p. 385). The testimony in confirmation of the conclu¬ 
sion that the atomic volume of carbon is about four times that of hydrogen 
in any given compound becomes overwhelming when the further work of 
LeBas is considered, namely, that in which he deals with the mass of data 
collected by Young on the relation between the density of substances 
at corresponding temperatures. 

Large munbers of cases are known in which an obvious relationship 
exists between the crystalline form of two or more substances, which are 
chemically related. When the chemical relationship is very intimate, as, 
say between K3SO4 and RbiS04, close crystallographic similarity in general 
also exists; the two substances are said to be isomorphous and the axial 
ratios, representing the comparative dimensions of the crystal structure 
along three-dimensional codrdinates, are nearly the same for the two sub¬ 
stances. But in addition to cases of isomorphism, numerous instances 
are known in which both the chemical and crystallographic similarity are 
less marked, although still perfectly distinct; substances of this kind 
are described as morphotropkally related and; previous to our work, 
no due was available by means of which the morphotropy could be dud- 
> /. Chem . Soc., gi , 112 (1907); Phil. Mag., 14,324 (1907); 60 (1908) 



date^L Thtts# d^<satii|3lioHc aiihydride» CioHtiOi, is iSKurpiMyln^pmliy’ 
rt^tisd to the compound which d-caxnphoric add forms with acetone, 
Ci«Hif04.V»(CHs)sC0; both substances are orthorhombic and the aadal 
ratio, c/6, is nearly the same in both. If the valency volume law is valid 
it might be expected to furnish a due to this mysterious morphotropic 
relationship in the following manner. ^ a 

The law indicates that in each of these substances the atomic volumes 
of carbon, oxygen and hydrogen are in the ratios of 4 : 2 : i; we, there¬ 
fore, represent the unit of each compound by a rectangular block of volume 
equal to the sums of the respective component valencies (the so-called 
valency volume » W) and calculate the rectangular dimensions of these 
blocks, taking them as in the ratio expressed by the axial ratios. The 
three rectangular dimensions, y, and 0, we term the “equivalence param¬ 
eters/* and they, with the axial ratios, a : b : c, are stated in the follow¬ 
ing table: 

W. a : b : c x : y : t 

(i-CioHi40a.60 x.ooii : i : 1.7270 3.2654 : 3.2618 : 5.6331 

i-CioHif04.V*(CHa)|CO.. 74 1.2386 : i : 1.7172 4.0435 - 3-2646 : 5.6060 

It will be seen at once that the approximation between the axial ratios 
c/b is translated in the equivalence parameters by an approximation be¬ 
tween the respective values for y and «; a little consideration will show 
that if the units of volume selected in the two cases differed markedly from 
the relative proportion of the values for W, the valency volume, this 
correspondence could not occur. We condude that, unless the morpho- 
tropic relationship is wholly fortuitous, it is the result of the operation 
of the valency volume law. 

A remarkable morphotropic relationship has long been recognized be¬ 
tween the minerals of the so-called htunite group. ^ The monosymmetric 
mineral chondrodite, Mgi(Si04)i.3Mg(F,0H), the orthorhombic humite, 
Mg4(Si04)s.2Mg(F,0H), and the monosymmetric dinohumite, Mg7(Si04)4-' 
3Mg(F,OH), in each of which the interaxial angle P * 90®, are related 
in such a way that, while the axial ratio, a/b, is practically the same in all, 
ike ratio, c/b is approximately in the proportion of 5 : 7 : 9 for the three 
mtbstances respectively. Assigning to Mg, Si and O, vdency volumes 
of 2, and to F and H, volumes equal to unity, and assuming for the sake 
of simplidty, that the isomorphously replaceable fluorine and hydroxyl 
are present in equivalent quantities, the valency volumes corresponding 
to the cbove compositions become 34, 4S and 6a, respectively; these values 
are roughly in the proportion 5:7:9 shown by the axial ratios, c/b. 

,The nature of the morphotropic rdationship is exhibited more accurately 
in the equivalence parameters stated at the beginning of the accompanying 
table; while the values for x and y are practically constant for the three 
‘ Peafidd and Howe, Z. Kryst. aa» 7S (1894). 





tnmeralf, the vnbok. effect of the change in valency volume falls on the axis 
c. This is also shown by the constancy of the values s/W, which indicates 
that the length of the axis c is very closely proportional to the valency 
volume. 


Mineral 

W 

a 

b 

. c 

X 


y 

f 

«/w 

Chondrodite 

34 

1 08630 

I 

3 14472 

2 3367 

2 

1510 

6 7644 

0 19895 

Humite 

48 

I 08021 

I 

4 40334 

2 3343 

2 

x6io 

9 5135 

0 19824 

Clinbhumite 

62 

I 08028 

I 

5 65883 

2 ^384 

2 

1646 

12 2491 

0 X9756 

Prolectite 

Observed 

20 

I 0803 

I 

X 8862 

2 3130 

2 

1411 

4 0385 

0 19977 

Calculated 


1 0818 

I 

I 8618 

2 3365 

2 

1589 

4 02x1 

0 19968 

Forstente; 

Observed 

14 

0 9296 

I 

I 1714 

2 3426 

2 

1778 

2 7442 

0 19601 

Calculated 


0 9240 

I 

1 1741 

2 3365 

2 

1589 

2 7433 

0 19595 


The mmerals chondrodite, liumite and clinohumite have been very 
accurately determined and, as will be seen, form a kind of homologous 
series in which the homologous increment has the composition MgsSiOi; 
subtracting this increment from the composition of chondrodite, the resi¬ 
due MgSi04.2Mg(F,0H) is left. This is the composition attributed to 
prolectite^ which may thus be regarded as the first member of the humite 
series. Further, the mineral forstente, Mg2Si04, has the composition of 
the homologous increment of the scries. 

Prolectite and forsterite have been less well determined than the pre¬ 
ceding three mmerals but, on the basis of the valency volume law, we 
can calculate the axial ratios and equivalence parameters of the two sub¬ 
stances in question from the more accurate data available for the first 
three. The table gives this calculated data together with the observed 
axial ratios and the equivalence parameters calculated therefrom. The 
corrKipondence between the observed and calculated values is very close; 
it if seen that the directions a and b in forsterite correspond to the equiva¬ 
lence parameters y and x, respectively. For the purpose of these calcu¬ 
lations the only modifications which have been made in the published axial 
ratios of the five minerals is that, in the case of forsterite, unit length along 
the axis b has been divided by tw6. 

We have given, above, two out of a great number of. available instances 
of the service rendered by the equivalence parameters in illustrating the 
valency volume law and in giving a quantitative significance to mor- 
photropy. In addition to the cases which we have ourselves exposed, 
Armstrong and Rodd* and Jerusalem*, Colgate and Rodd,* and Armstrong,* 

' Sjogren, Z Kryst Mtn, 26, 103 (1896) 

* Proc Roy Soc , 87A, 204 (1912); OoA, in (1914) 

» J. Chem Soc, 95, 1275 (1909); 97, 2190 (1910); xoi, 1268 (1912) 

* Ibid,, 97, 1585 (1910). 

» Ibid,, 97, 1578 (1910) 
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gmtly mcreaaed cmr keiowled^ of the dietmcal significance of morpho- 
tfopic itiationships. 

Professor Richards rejects the eqtfivalence parameters as being a 
mathematical device” and because ”the facts all seem to be so reasonable 
and need no preliminary mathematical treatment” (p. 391), but crystal¬ 
lography is an exact science which can only be correlated with chemistry 
by quantitative methods. His attack on the calculation of equivalence 
parameters from axial ratios which have been subjected to division of 
multiplication consists mainly in a restatement of our own preliminary 
warning concerning their legitimate and illegitimate use and the extent 
to which importance could be attached to them;* although from the nature 
of axial ratios, their fractionation is often necessary and legitimate opera¬ 
tion, we have, in no crucial instance from which we draw a conclusion of 
importance, made use of axial ratios which have been subjected to modi¬ 
fication. 

We submit that the method of quantitative treatment which we have 
devised for the elucidation of the relationship between crystalline form 
and chemical constitution, the first comprehensive method introduced, has 
proved so fertile in coordinating the two subjects of chemistry and crys¬ 
tallography that it cannot be affected by adverse criticism of the kind 
employed by Professor Richards. The subject has been carried too far 
on a highly quantitative basis to be touched by vague qualitative criticism 
involving suggestions as to what is ”reasonable” or as to what ” we should 
expect.” To be successful, the criticmustputforwardacomprehensivequan- 
titative scheme obviously superior to the one which we have applied to 
the camphoric acid derivatives and the humite minerals dealt with in the 
above table, as well as to numbers of other problems involved in our de¬ 
tailed papers. 

Several more points still merit mention. The arrangement suggested 
by Richards for crystalline caesium chloride (p. 389) was described sixteen 
years ago* and was rejected as representative of the halogen compounds 
of the alkali metals for a number of reasons. Thus, the arrangement in 
question is a holohedral cubic one and so does not fit the facts; further, 
in such an arrangement the equilibrium conditions expressed bydose- 
paddng will be so ddicatdy balanced that a slight change in their rdations, 
such as would be involved in the passage from caesium diloride.*to potas- 
ahim chloride, or rfibidiimx diloride, bromide or iodide, must be expected 
to involve a change of o||||rsta]line form. For these and other reasons we 

^ J. Ck0m. Soc.t totf 190a (X9ia). 

’/M., 89,1683 (1906). 

* Barlow, JProe , Roy . Soc , ( DMin ), 89 549 (1897). 
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gave tbe preference to the type of arrangement which ultimately de< 
scribed.^ 

The difficulty suggested by the isomorphous replacement of potassium 
by ammonium in the sulfate, in which oiu* theory demands the replacement 
of a potassium atom of volume one, by an ammonium group of volume 
seven (not nine as stated) elicits the comment (p 394) that “it is hard to 
see how any sort of analogous symmetry could be constructed in the two 
cases under these circumstances." We have given an example* which 
indicates how a closely analogous difficulty may be met by oiu* theory 
in connection with the isomorphism of potassium and ammonium chlorides. 
We foresee no special difficulty in constructing assemblages, m accordance 
with our method, which will present geometrical relationships compatible 
with the isomorphism of potassium and ammonium salts, at the same time 
we must ask to be judged by what we have already done and not by what 
still remains for us to do. Moreover, the difficulty which occurs in deal¬ 
ing with the isomorphism of potassium and ammonium does not arise 
from acceptation of the law of valency volumes and is certainly not sur¬ 
mounted by the view that the potassium atom and the ammonium group 
occupy approximately the same volume in crystalline potassium and am¬ 
monium chloride The following substances are all alums crystallizing 
in the cubic system. 


K, with A1(S04 )s i2H,0 ^ 

NH4, with A1(S04)* i2H,0 . ^ 

NHa CHa, with AKSOala i2HjO 
NHa CsHa, with Al(S04)a I2H,0 
NH(CH,),, with Al(S04)a I2H,0 
NHa C*Hu, with A1(S04)* i 2H,0 
NH, CiHii, with A1(S04 )i x2H,0 
NH^CtHt)!, with A1(S04)* i2H,0 


Potash alum 
Ammonia alum 
Methylamine alum 
Ethylamine alum 
Trimethylamme alum 
Amylamine alum 
Coniine alum 
Tribenzylamine alum. 


The facts thus tell us that the 44 atoms of the tribenzylamineammonium 
group can replace the potassium atom in )Dotassium aluminium sulfate 
without the occurrence of a change in crystalline system; Professor Rich¬ 
ards’ mode of regarding crystallographic problems makes him confess the 
difficulty of seeing how any sort of analogous symmetry could survive 
the replacement of one unit of volume, the potassium atom, by seven units 
of volume, the ammonium group, in a salt. It can surely not be main¬ 
tained that cubic symmetry survives the replacement of one potassium 
atom by 44 other atoms because the 44 occupy the volume originally oc¬ 
cupied by the one potassium atom. 

The due to the whole problem here concerned lies, we suggest, in the 
possibility of homogeneous arrangement of groups or atomic domains of 
different relative sizes in the same dass of crystal symmetry, while, at 

^ J. Ckem, Soc , qx, 1x79 (1907) 

• Ibid,, 91, 1304 (*907) 
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turn 

tbe iMune tiitie« dose dS^ieoMofial comsjKmdeace subdsts Which fa trace¬ 
able to the operation of the valency volume law. 

We may here terminate our present contribution to this dfacussion^ 
leaving untouched many points which have been raised against us by Pro-" 
feasor Ridiards because Ibey seem to us mainly based on minor misunder¬ 
standings of our work. The only one of the conclusions which Professor 
Richards states in his summary with which we agree is that numbered (3) 
—'*Some facts seem to be quite beyond the reach of their hypothesis 
Tbs Cbbiocal Labokatoky, 

UBnrsiuuTy om Cambbidos. Bnoi.ahd 


[Contrtbtttiok brou trs Wolcott Gibbs Mbmorial Laboratory op Harvard 
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FURTHER REMARKS CONCERNING THE CHEMICAL SIGNIFI- 
CANCE OF CRTSTALLmE FORM. 

By Tbbooorb W Richards 
Received February 21 , 1914 

Theprecedingpaperon “ The Chemical Significance of Crystalline Form/* * 
by Mr. William Barlow and Professor William Jackson Pope, replying 
to one of mine* with the same title, has been submitted to me through the 
courtesy of the editor of This Journal and of the authors of the paper. 
For this courtesy I am much obliged, and hope that their kind act may be 
the means of clearing up quickly several misunderstandings which seem 
to have arisen with regard to the matter in question. Polemics are rarely 
if ever expedient, but good-natured discussion, either in print or vtva 
voce, may serve a useful purpose. 

As Messrs. Pope and Barlow infer, I find no fault in the idea of the close¬ 
packing of the atoms in crystals. This idea has been, indeed, more or 
less tacitly assumed in most discussions of the chemical significance of 
crystalline form. Barlow in his interesting deductive analysis of the 
geometrical properties of crystalline forms in 1897 begins his final summary 
with the following sentence: **The main ideas which form the basis 
of the foregoing inquiry, viz,, closest-packing, mutual repulsion of particles, 
ties, or restraints on this mutual repulsion, are all old conceptions—they 
have been used by earlier writers and are still adopted by living scientists.”* 
Thus we all agree about dose-packing. The only difference is as to the 

1 Tms Journal, 36,1675 (i9X4)* 

* **A Meduuiical Causs of Homogeneity of Stnmture and Symmetry Geometrically 
Investigated** (read June x6, received for pudicatioil June x8, and published December 
so, 1897, appearing as paper hdi in the 8th volume, K. S. of the Scientific Prooeedings 
of the Royid Dublin Sod^, November, 1898). 

Gnnp. ^'Molecular Constitution of Matter/* by Sir Wfiliam Thomson, in Proc, 
Rey, Soc, ef B4mburik, 16, 693-715 (1890), quoted by Barknr. 
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natuxt and behavior of the entities whidi are close-packed* This point 
will be considered shortly. 

Again, as the transatlantic investigators rightly point out, the two inter¬ 
pretations with regard to monatomic elements arc geometrically in agree¬ 
ment, although the points of view are so divergent. This is not, however, 
surprising. The nature of the monatomic element admits only of equi¬ 
distant atomic spacing, and so far as I am aware no other geometric inter¬ 
pretation of the arrangement of a collection of similar spherical atoms has 
ever been attempted by anyone. In view of tliis geometrical similarity, 
Barlow and Pope express their inability to see wherein my view differs from 
theirs, saying: *‘We do not know what theory, as distinct from out^own, 
he has in mind.” The difference is nevertheless well marked, even in the 
case of monatomic elements, for although the geometrical arrangement 
would here be the same according to each theory, the idea of atomic com¬ 
pressibility introduces a factor in the mechanism involving change of 
volume, which brings this case into line with the more complicated ones 
soon to be considered. Each side of each atom would be compressed 
by contact, but each would be equally compressed. When we come to 
treat of the more complex allotropic forms of elements having polyatomic 
molecules, the difference between the two points of view stands out in 
stronger relief. According to the theory of compressible atoms, the affinity 
which binds the atoms together to make a polyatomic molecule must have 
a different compressing effect from the cohesion which knits these molecules 
into the solid condition. Hence equidistant spacing between the atoms 
in all directions can no longer exist. The difference between my hypoth¬ 
esis and Pope and Barlow’s is here, as indeed in tlie other cases, 
entirely concerned with the different interpretations as to the rCvSults 
of the action of the forces binding together the atoms in a molecule, and 
the molecules with one another. In my interpretation I have endeavored 
to reconcile the crystalline phenomena with other properties of the sub¬ 
stances concerned, such as boiling points, melting points, surface tensions, 
compressibilities, coefficients of expansion, all of which can furnish some 
clue as to the forces at work; but Pope and Barlow seem to have made 
no such effort. Their discussion is essentially a geometrical one, and in¬ 
volves the close-packing of spheres; whereas my view imagines the “spheres 
of influence ” as much distorted whenever the molecule is composed erf more 
than one atom 

As a matter of fact, very little emphasis is placed, in the joint thesis 
of Barlow and Pope, upon the possible magnitudes erf the forces holding 
the atoms together.^ In reading the paper one feels that the oHginal 
tenets of Barlow, as set forth in the earh^ paper already referred to, 
are retained. In this paper (which consists of a highly learned and in- 
^ J. Chem, Soc., 89,1676 (1906) 
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genious cteductive analysis of the arrangement of Boscdvichian atoms in 
space), the atoms are often alluded to as mutually repellent (e, g., on 
pages 529, 547, 580, 675, 686), but little is said about their mutual affini¬ 
ties. Some kind of tie or restraint is presupposed where chemical action 
is concerned, but the binding together of molecules seems to be of the loosest 
possible sort. In the papers by the joint authors, no attracting force 
except gravitation (or its like) seems to have been mentioned; but few 
chemists would be inclined to admit that gravitation is the only force 
binding the molecules of solids. 

The definite statement is made both in Barlow’s early work and in the 
paper of 1906 (by the joint authors) that the spheres of influence are to 
be considered as incompressible. To be sure, in this latest paper affirma¬ 
tion is made that they are to be looked upon as incompressible only when 
no change in pressure is put upon them: “ the atomic domains are 
incompressible because, by definition, no force is operative to compress 
them;” but according to that definition would not ever3rthing be incom¬ 
pressible? Even the most rarefied gas does not change its volume if 
unacted upon chemically, and if the pressure and temperature remain 
unchanged. The difference of opinion here seems to be rather one con¬ 
cerning the definition of the word “incompressible,” at least as used in the 
latest paper. The earliest paper by Barlow appears to have used the word 
in its usual sense. 

But entirely apart from any question as to the significance of this term, 
there is a real and fundamental difference between the two opposing theo¬ 
ries. The British investigators enunciated publicly for the first time in 
1906 the postulate that the volume which any substance assumes is es¬ 
sentially determined by valency. They contend in their latest paper that 
this valency volume idea is not an assumption, but a law deduced from 
the theory of close-packing under the balanced play of centered forces, 
and that it was obtained as an argued conclusion based upon the interpre¬ 
tation of the facts. Here again one is doubtful as to the definitions which 
may be given to the terms deduction, hypothesfe, theory, and law; but, 
however these words may be defined, it seems to be perfectly clear that 
the idea of valency volume is an essential feature in their present quantita¬ 
tive discussion. This is made evident in their definition of equivalence- 
parameters on page 681 of their paper of 1906. In this paper W signifies 
the valency volume, and W enters into the value of x; therefore, it also 
enters into that of y which depend upon x. These values, x, y, and 
Zt are the basis of all tlMpr comparisons. 

It is tht^tdea (rf valency volume ujhich I find myself obliged to reject; and 
the rejecflon is not by any means based upon minor misimderstandings 
of the work. 
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Tlie question at issue seems to be simply as follows: Messrs. Pope 
and Barlow imagine that tbeir **spheres of influence’’ of the atoms expand 
and contract to fit their theory of valency volumes, and this theory has 
the rigid requirement that in any given compound the volume occupied 
by an atom is to be assumed as directly proportional to its ^’'alcncy. No 
plausible reason why this should be so is given. 

On the other hand, the point of view which I am defending maintains 
that when two atoms are drawn together by a stronger chemical affinity, 
the volumes of their spheres of influence^ must be diminished at the surfaces 
of contact, and that when the molecules arg bound together by strong co¬ 
hesive affinity, their volumes are again diminished by the cohesive pres¬ 
sure exerted upon the contiguous surfaces. This theory maintains that 
both affinity and cohesion not only hold the atoms together, but that they 
pull the atoms together. Hence the volume occupied by a solid or liquid 
is dependent upon the variable forces which come into play. The forces 
are shown to be not arbitrarily determined, but to be inherent in the atoms; 
and every change in affinity must produce its corresponding change in 
volume. 

These two points of view are perfectly definite and entirely antagonistic. 
Messrs. Pope and Barlow think that they have obtained support for theirs 
in some of the facts of crystallography. In my last paper I endeavored 
to show, as they state, that all the facts adduced by them are inconclusive, 
being capable of explanation in other ways. On the other hand, in sup¬ 
port of the opposing theory (which maintains volume to be determined 
not by an arbitrary choice of valence on the part of the crystallographer, 
but rather by the actual affinities which play upon the atom), very many 
facts have been brought forward in my papers upon the significance of 
changing atomic voliune^ seeming to leave no doubt that solid and liquid 
volumes are really determined in this way. 

Countless facts quoted from these papers might be reviewed to show the 
reasonableness of ascribing to chemical affinity and cohesion an important 
share in determining the volume of solids and liquids; for instance, ^e 
fact that the less cohesive elements have large molecular volumes and large 
-compressibilities, tlie fact that, in general, among isomers the more volatile 
are also the more compressible, less dense, possess less surface tensions 
and greater coefficients of expansion, the fact that, in general, the exliibition 
of greater chemical affinity seems to involve greater diminution in volume, 

^ Because these ‘'spheres of influence’* always accompany the atoms and seem al¬ 
ways to represent them in their volume relations, I call the "spheres” the atoms them¬ 
selves. The term "spheres of influence” seems to be unfortunate, because in all com¬ 
pounds these spaces occupied by the atoms can scarcely be spherical; and, moreover, 
some influences of the atoms unquestionably extend beyond them. 

* A bibliography of these papers is in Tais Journal, 36, 624 (x9X4)* 



oil poittt in one dinection.^ On the other hand, the theory of Messrs: 
Barlow and Pope seems to take account of none of these things. 

Because of this effect of the powerful forces coming into play, the com¬ 
plete solution of the problem of crystalline form demands many more 
far-reaching arguments than ones concerning mere matters of crystallo¬ 
graphic detail. The knowledge necessary for the satisfactory mathematical 
treatment of the subject involves an understanding of the enormous in¬ 
ternal pressures which bind solids together, quite beyond the reach of 
any mortal today. A deductive method is convincing only when all 
the factors determining a given phenomenon are taken into account; 
and it seems to me that some of the chief factors have been left altogether 
out of consideration in the mathematical theory under discussion. One 
is at a loss, for example, as to how the theory of Barlow and Pope can ac¬ 
count for the enormous shrinkage in volume (to much less than half of the 
original bulk of the reacting elements) which occurs when caesium com¬ 
bines with liquid chlorine. The interstices in the most loosely close- 
packed system in the original substances (the elements) could not account 
for this, because geometrically the cube is less than twice the volume of the 
inscribed sphere. This change of volume is not accidental, and the fact 
that the heat evolved and the free energy change exhibited by such changes 
show a traceable connection with the work involved in the compression 
^ows that sudi volume changes are deeply significant and fundamental. 
Atoms cannot be expected to contract and swell up to conform to the ex¬ 
igencies of a deductive geometric theory; their volume-changes must be 
expected to be far more logically caused. * 

Again, no notice is taken in the immediately preceding paper of a t)rpical 
case emphasized in mine, namely, the relation between benzene and tetra- 
bromobenzene. This is not an isolated case, but is typical of a very plenti¬ 
ful class of phenomena, and yet the authors have not attempted to throw 
light upon it. Benzene has a molecular volume of 77.4, (tetrabromp)9{eilzene 
130.3. They both have the same number of valencies within tiamely, 
30, if carbon is considered as a tetrad. It is evident^t|je)^that the theory 
of Barlow and Pope demands that the carbon should be the same fraction 
of the total volume in each case, and the same doctrine holds true with 
regard to the two residual atoms of hydrogen. This involves the assump¬ 
tion that these atoms (or their spheres of influence”) nearly douMe their 
bulk when the other associated atoms are exchanged on a purely tmiva- 
lent basis. No reason whatever for this extraordinary increase in volume 
has been assigned, and 1 cannot help thiplpng that any chemist who has 
seriously considered the subject of molecular volume will agree with me 
in thinking that the Pope-Barlow assumption is irreconcilable with the 
I <*The Psraday Chtk. 99, i 30 x (19x1); Science N. 5 ., 

Ml 537 (19x1). 
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phez&oxDena. The more reasonable explanation is that the atomic volume of 
bromine in combination is much larger than that of hydrogen, as all of the 
well-known considerations of Kopp indicate. Let me emphasize once 
more the fact that this is a typical case, and that it was advanced in my 
previous paper as a direct challenge. The fact that it was ignored seems 
to imply that it could not be answered. 

Since some of the other objections raised in my previous paper seem to 
have been misunderstood, the more important differences of opinion about 
them may be briefly reviewed. For example, with regard to the results 
of Le Bas, the eminent controversialists seem to have overlooked the 
fact that while I explicitly referred to the otviously closer agreement of 
their calculated figures as compared with those corresponding to my 
assumption, I pointed out that even the most divergent results fit the 
facts quite as closely as anyone has a nght to expect, because of the ar¬ 
bitrary assumption as to the temperature of comparison Barlow and 
Pope chose the ratio: volume H = volume carbon (exactly), and m 
order to show that the deviations produced even by a great departure from 
this proportion were unimportant, I chose the entirely different ratio* 
volume of hydrogen = V2 volume of carbon. It is easy for anyone to 
calculate, however, that if such a ratio as i 3.5 or i 4 5 or e tn i . 5 
is chosen, results of the same order of accuracy as those obtained from 
Barlow and Pope's exact ratio i . 4 are obtained; for example, if hydrogen 
is taken as 2.553 cc. and carbon is taken as 12.765 cc (five times the hydro¬ 
gen) the theoretical values calculated for the first fifteen hydrocarbons 
in the table of Le Bas agree on the average at least twice as well with the 
observed facts as those computed according to Barlow and Pope's as¬ 
sumption of the ratio i : 4.^ 

Tab^e Giving Typical Comparisons op Hydrocarbons with Less than 30 Atoms op 

Carbon 



Mol vol 
at melt- 
point 
Pound 

Barlow 
and Pope's 
assum’^tion 

Vol C - 4 Vol H 

Error 

New 

assumption 

Vol C - 5 Vol H 

Error 

CnH ,4 

. . 201 4 

202 0 

0 6 

201 7 

0 3 

CiJdu 

237 3 

237 6 

0 3 

237 4 

0 1 

Ci^Hn 

273 2 

273 2 

0 

2^3 2 

0 

Ci.H,t 

. 326 9 

326 7 

0 2 

326 8 

0 1 

C 2 ,H 4 , 

398 3 

398 0 

0 3 

398 3 

0 

CitHh 

487 4 

481 I 

0 3 

487 6 

0 2 


How, therefore, they can daim that these figures afford any significant 
support for any exact ratio, I do not understand. To me it seems that 
their argument amounts to a process which might be called mathematical 
hair-splitting, espedally when the quality of the data in question is taken 
> The last three with over thirty atoms of carbon to the molecule are not quite 
so conformant, but, even as a whole, the series of calculated results is about as good at 
Pope and Barlow's. 
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into coitaidewiikwi. Moreover, lat paraffin hydrocarixMis were liqnMn)^ 
not crystals, at die temperatures measured; and in any case, they are 
unique in their properties, hence it is not safe to transfer conclusions drawn 
from them to other compounds. ^ The principles used by Le Bas and Barlow 
and Pope, if applied to aromatic hydrocarbons, completely collapse. In 
the light of these remarks, a careful perusal of my earlier statements 
upon page 385 will furnish evidence which needs no further elucidation. 
I beg leave to dissent entirely from their statement with regard to this 
matter on page 1681 of their paper. 

The immediately foregoing paper contains several examples brought 
forward in order to show that the theory of Barlow and Pope is capable 
of showing resemblances between morphotropic organic and inorganic 
substances. It seems to me that these* examples add little to the general 
aigument; they are really of the same class as the partial symmetries of 
ocganic substances discussed in my earlier paper. The bringing forward 
of these examples seems rather to indicate a misunderstanding as to the 
general criticism of the method. I have from the first admitted cordially 
that the mathematical method of equivalence-parameters involving valency 
volume is capable of showing resemblances; the difficulty with it is rather 
that it seems to be capable of showing resemblances where none exist, 
and, therefore, its results must be received with great caution. 

In a number of minor points also there seems to be misconception or 
misunderstanding. For example, Mr. Barlow and Professor Pope must 
adopt some other structural formula for ammonium chloride than that 
which corresponds with my notion. They often arbitrarily choose, in 
assigning their valency volume, the lowest valency which an element ex¬ 
hibits, regardless of the actual valency in the particular case. For ex¬ 
ample the radical of ammonium is supposed to have seven valencies in 
all; NHs + H3 seems to be considered as a univalent complex. But is 
not this (like a number of their other methods) rather an arbitrary pro¬ 
ceeding? To me NH4CI seems to have ten valencies, five on the nitrogen, 
one on each hydrogen, and one on the chlorine. Therefore, if each valency 
had an equal volume, nine volumes would belong to ammonium and one to 
chlorine. Again, the intimate structure of the cube of caesium diloride, 
as illustrated in my previous paper, must certainly be considered as hemi- 
hedral, because both the chlorine atoms and the caesium atoms are ar¬ 
ranged in tetrahedtal symmetry.* The fact that externally the form is 
Cifblc, makes the structure holohedral only from a superficial geometric 
point of view. The question here is, of course, entirely as to the significance 
attached to the words hemity^bal and holohedral, which in this case would 
differ according as the stis1||o| the crystal or its ultimate structure is 

^ I4* J. Henderson, **The Environment/' p. 215 (Macmillan), (19x3). 

* See Barlow, hoc, of., p. 550. ^ 
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taken into consideration. That BarloWi in 1897, proposed and rejected 
something analogous to the arrangement which 1 pictured was overlooked 
by me, because his diagram is so very different in appearance {loc. ciU, 
P- 550)» but the fact does not change my opinion that the aforesaid picture 
is the most reasonable explanation of the facts. If the atom is acknowl¬ 
edged to be compressible, this arrangement is as closely-packed as any 
other, and it would be firmly tied together by the strongly attractive affinity 
of the two components, thus forming a thoroughly stable system. The 
substitution of potassium for some of the caesium would not be difi&cult 
in a compressible system. Incidentally, the introduction of this question 
gives me the opportunity of acknowledging tliat Professor vSollas in a very 
interesting paper published in the Proceedings of the Royal Society in 
1898,^ proposed a structure of sodium chloride essentially similar to that 
advocated by me for caesium chloride, without, however, the addition of 
the idea of atomic compressibility. Sollas's theory with regard to this 
substance seems to me far more reasonable than that of his antagonists, 
but his concepts are less satisfactory when they depart from the idea of 
close-packing. 

It would be wearisome to consider here every detail of the misunder¬ 
standing involved in the paper of Mr. Barlow and Professor Popf.; indeed, 
this is not necessary, for a careful perusal of the papers in question will 
give the intelligent reader abundant opportunity to decide between the 
alternatives according to his appreciation of the cogency of the respective 
arguments. It is important to qote that no evidence in any way contrary 
to the theory of compressible atoms has been adduced by the eminent 
transatlantic investigators. 

Nevertheless one further point introduced by their paper seems worthy 
of further discussion, especially since it concerns the general principles 
of research. The authors feel that a qualitative argument must neces¬ 
sarily give way before a highly developed quantitative one; and because 
this feeling seems to be general with regard to many physicochemical 
phenomena, I am glad to take this opportunity to express my attitude. 
No one could believe more completely than I in the importance of quanti¬ 
tative mathematical discussion; I have given most of my to the at¬ 
tempt to secure more accurate quantitative data of many kinds. A scieq- 
tific argument which is wholly laddng in quantitative support cannot 
be satisfactory; but on the other hand a highly developed mathematical 
treatment which rests upon unsound premises is usually much worse 
than none. Such a treatment is likely to cany with it a false feeling of 
security, and to be less valuable than a merely qualitative discussion based 
upon sound premises. To cite an extreme example, the qualitative dis¬ 
cussion <rf the natture of oxygen by Rey, Hooke, and Mayow in the seven- 
^ W. J. S<Aa8, Pfoc. Roy, Soc,, 63, 273 (1898)* 



tmxtk cmtixty im$ much more nearly ccxnect than the later quantitativt 
etplanation of the ultra-phlogistonists, which ascribed native gravity 
to phlogiston in order to explain many of the same facts. The latter 
explanation appeared to be at least consistent from a quantitative point 
of view, but was very ill-founded as regards its fundamental premises. 
Not only in this matter of crystalline form, but in many other physico¬ 
chemical problems, it seems to me highly desirable that the ftmdamental 
premises or original assumptions should be reasonable, and in accordance 
with as wide a variety of facts as possible, even if the resulting system ap¬ 
pears to us now to be too complex to receive complete mathematical treat¬ 
ment. 

Besides, the fact should be emphasized that my views concerning the 
significance of changing atomic volume by no means rest upon a mere 
qualitative basis; they are supported by many observations of a highly 
quantitative nature. 

To sum up the situation, it seems to me that the immediately preceding 
paper under discussion has not attempted to answer some of the most 
important objections to the deductive theory; that the authors have 
misunderstood others; that they adopt a mathematical treatment which 
tends often to make disagreeing results more harmonious, and then find 
crystallographic confirmations of their deductive tenets which do not seem 
to me to be cogent; that here as before they seem to have essentially 
overlooked the very large internal pressures which must exist in solids, 
and have not heeded the arguments froiq which the existence and effects of 
these pressures are inferred; that the paper gives evidence of an illusory 
security sometimes felt by those who put their trust in a complex mathe¬ 
matical superstructure rather than in a firm foundation of sound assump¬ 
tions, and that no argument has been advanced to show that my funda¬ 
mental assumptions are not sounder than those of the joint authors. On 
the other hand, the various papers on the significance of atomic volume 
have brought forward so many evidences in favor of atomic compressi¬ 
bility as to put the burden of proof on any contrary hypothesis. 

In conclusion it gives me much pleastue to express once more my ap- 
predatiofl <|f the real service which Mr. Barlow and Professor Pope have 
done by collating a great quantity of crystallographic data; and to this 
expression I must add my regret that I have found their fundamental 
doctrine of valen<?y volume irreconcilable with a broader view of the nature 
of solids and liquids and the mechanism of chemical change. 

Baetamd VNXvsEtmr. Camswoom, Mam 

AdditloiiAi Note by WilUam Barlow and William Jackson Pope. 

The perusal of the two foregoing communications will probably con- 
vinoe the reader that little <rf public utility will result from the further 
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coflttmuanoe of the discussion in This Journal. This reason alone would 
lead us to decline further controversy on the subject for the present 
after having had the opportunity of putting our case forward in these 
pages; another and weightier reason seems now, however, to render further 
immediate discussion superfluous. During the last year or two a method 
for the practical determination of crystal structure has been developed by 
Daue and by W. H. and W. h- Bragg, which gives every promise of ulti¬ 
mately leading to very precise information concerning the arrangement of 
the atoms in a crystalline structure. While we greatly appreciate the frank 
and courteous manner in which Professor Richards has dealt with our 
crystallographic work we think that further discussion on the lines laid 
down in the preceding two papers may well be postponed until the im¬ 
portant developments which are promised have had time to mature 

Caxbiudos. Ekolakd 

THE MIXED CRYSTALS OF AMMONIUM CHLORIDE WITH 
MANGANESE CHLORIDE. 

By H W. Foots and Blair Saxton 
Received June 15 , 1914 

The products which form when mixed solutions of ammonium and 
manganese chlorides are allowed to crystallize, have been invc'^tigated 
repeatedly and a number of double salts have been described by different 
investigators.' In the early work, the possibility of mixed-crystal forma¬ 
tion was not taken into account, so that any material which appeared 
homogeneous was considered a chemical compound and at least four double 
salts were described which undoubtedly do not exist. Ivchman* first 
.recognized that ammonium chloride was capable of forming a curious 
type of mixed crystal or solid solution with manganese chloride, as well 
as with a number of chlorides of other metals such as nickel and ferrous 
and ferric iron, and he and also Johnsen® investigated them, chiefly from 
a crystallographic standpoint. The most complete investigation on the 
double salts of the chlorides of ammonium and manganese was carried 
out by Saunders.^ He repeated the work of some of the previous investi¬ 
gators, following their directions so far as practicable and concluded 
that only one double salt forms, which has the formula 2NH4Cl.MnCl*.- 
zHsO. He analyzed a number of products which did not give rational 
formulas, and concluded that these were mechanical mixtures; but he 
did not consider the possibility of true mixed-crystal formation. Leh¬ 
man’s work, which appeared nine years previously, was apparently un- 

^ A summary of the literature on the subject will be found in Abegg*s ‘'Handb. der 
anorg. Chem 7th Group, p. 705. 

* Z. Kryst., 8, 438 (1883). 

• N. Jahrb. Min., a, 93 (1903)- 

♦Am. Chem. 14, 127 (1892). 
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kmwo, to Satmderfi. Th« extent of mixed-crystal formation and the con¬ 
ditions which produce mixed crystals instead of double salts have not 
been determined. While investigating these points, some interesting, 
and father unusual, relations have been discovered. Our results show 
that ammonium chloride and the double salt form two series of mixed 
crystals, there being a gap between the limiting composition of each type. 
From the results, conclusions can be drawn as to the components making 
up the mixed crystals, which has not been possible before. 

The method which has been used to determine the solid phases and the 
conditions for their formation, is essentially the same solubility method 
that has been used before, by one of us,^ in determining the mixed crystals 
of ammonium chloride with nickel and cobalt chlorides. The solubility 
of varying mixtures of ammonium and manganese chlorides has been de¬ 
termined at 25®, analyzing both residues and solutions. From a series 
of such results, the solid phases which form can be determined. 

Weighed quantities of the recrystallized salts were transferred to bottles, 
treated with water and warmed till all dissolved. The bottles were rotated 
for at least 48 hrs. in a thermostat at 25®, using glass rods in the bottles 
to assist in reaching equilibrium. After the residues had settled in the 
bottles, weighed portions of solution were drawn off through a filter of 
glass wool for analysis. The residues were then removed and dried as 
rapidly as possible between filter papers. Ammonia was determined 
in the usual znanner, by distilling with potassium hydroxide, absorbing 
the ammonia in standard add and titrating the excess. Manganese 
was precipitated as NH4MnP04, filtered on a Gooch crudble and weighed 
as MnaPiO?. Water was calculated in the residues from the percentage 
of manganese chloride, assuming that the latter was present as dihydrate. 
The results for water are practically the same that would be obtained by 
difference. The analytical data for solutions are tmdoubtedly somewhat 
more accurate than for residues. This is because the solution can be 
obtained free from residue, while the latter is of necessity somewhat con¬ 
taminated with solution. 

The results obtained are given in Table I. 

The results are shown graphically in Fig. i. The percentage of ammo¬ 
nium chloride in the residue is plotted as abscissa and the composition of 
the solution as ordinate. Two curves are shown, one expressing the com¬ 
position of the sqlntions in percentage of ammonium chloride, the other, 
in percentage of manganese chloride. 

Nos. 1-5 in Table I show variable composition of residue and of solution. 
They are represented in Fig. i on the curves AB and CD. In this series, 
it is evident that mixed crystals of ammonium chloride with varying 
amounts of manganese chloride dihydrate were present. They correspond 
* Tins JouKNAt, 34i 880 (1912)* 
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I —^LlTBlUry OF MiXTUXFS OF AlOCONZUX ChIORIDE AND MANOANEffil 
Cbioridb at 35^ 

Sdltttion Retidue 


No 

% NH4CI 

%MoClc 

%NH<C 1 

%MnCU 

%HfO 

Total 

Reaidue containa 

I 

23 97 

7 97 

93 83 

5 31 

I 52 

too 66 1 


2 

22 94 

9 65 

90 J 4 

7 76 

2 22 

too 22 


3 

ai 45 

12 31 

83 98 

12 41 

3 55 

99 94 

‘ a mixed cnrstals 

4 

21 x8 

13 38 

82 03 

14 31 

4 09 

100 43 


5 

20 10 

15 19 

76 20 

18 60 

5 32 

too 12 J 


6 

19 70 

15 92 

74 27 

20 03 

5 73 

100 03 ^ 


7 

19 75 

16 02 

72 74 

21 58 

6 17 

100 49 1 

a and mixed 

8 

19 69 

16 05 

70 41 

22 93 

6 56 

99 90 

crystals 

9 

19 67 

15 47 

63 8s 

28 32 

8 II 

100 28 ^ 


10 

17 09 

18 

56 18 

34 40 

9 84 

zoo 42 


11 

15 05 

22 44 

47 06 

4 * 33 

11 83 

100 22 

^ mixed crys¬ 

12 

13 17 

24 52 

42 8x 

44 87 

12 84 

100 52 

tals or double 

13 

9 15 

29 24 

39 36 

47 64 

13 63 

100 63 

salt, 2NH4a - 

14 

5 90 

34 78 

37 76 

48 79 

13 96 

loo 51 

MnCb 2H1O 

15 

3 77 

39 48 

35 66 

50 00 

14 31 

99 97 , 


16 

17 

2 98 

2 94 

43 71 

43 44 

z6 29 

7 30 

58 27 

61 88 


> 

i 

1 

J 

Double salt and 
’ manganese chlo¬ 
nde 


to the mixed crystals with feme chlonde investigated by Roozeboom,^ 
van der Kolk* and Mohr,^ and with nickel and cobalt chlorides investi¬ 
gated by one of us * We shall call these crystals the a vanety Nos 
10-15 again show variable composition of residue and solution They 
are represented in Fig i on the curves EF and GH It will be noted, 
Ijowever, that the curves are nearly vertical toward the end, which means 
that the composition of the residue is nearly constant but has variable 
solubility This shows the presence of a double salt The double salt 
described by Saunders contains 39 8% NH4CI, which is nearly the same 
as the residue of No 13, lying on that part of the curve which is nearly 
vertical Nos 14 and 15 contaiil somewhat more manganese and less 
ammonium chlonde than does the pure double salt It must be remem¬ 
bered, however, that the residues m determining solubihty were of neces¬ 
sity very finely divided, m order to msure equilibnum with the solution, 
and were, therefore, somewhat contaminated with mother liquor This 
accotmts for the vanation in composition There seems, therefore, no 
doubt that the 2 i double salt exists This senes of results, however, 
gives residues containmg up to 64% of ammonium chlonde, or about 
24% more than the pure double salt, showing that the latter forms a 
^ Z phystk Chem , zo, 145 (1892) 

* lbtd , xz, 167 (1893) 

• IM , 37,193 (1898) 

* Tbxs Journal, 34, 880 (1912) 



mk» dt mixed crystxto coataifiiag m excess cf ammoaitim diknide^ 
These tpre have called 0 crystals. Before the solubility series was com- 
pkted, there appeared to be a complete series of mixed crystals between 
ammonium chloride and the double salt. Nos. 6-9 in Table I, repre¬ 
sented in the figure by the horizontals, have, however, practically constant 



Per cent. NH4CI in Residue. 

solubility with variable residue, showing that two solid phases were pres¬ 
ent. In this series, the a and fi crystals were evidently both present in 
variable proportions. 

To obtain the pure double salt in well crystallized condition, we pre* 
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pated a solution whose composition was calculated from our solutality 
data, such that after 10% of the dissolved salts had crystallized, the 
remaining solution would have approximately the composition of the 
solution in No. 13. The amounts used were 52 g. NH4CI, 233 g MnCl2.- 
4H2O; and 204 cc. H2O. The salt separated in good crystals, similar to 
those obtained by Saunders. It should be mentioned in this connection, 
that, where either form of mixed crystal was obtained, the material was 
in a fine granular, poorly crystallized condition, even when it separated 
slowly from a considerable volume. An analysis of the salt gave the 
following results • 

Calculated for 

I II 2NH4CI MnCls 2HtO 

NH 4 CI 40 01 40 05 39 80 

MnCh 47 2 X 46 96 46 81 

Another crop of aystals was obtained from a solution which corresponded 
in composition with that of No. 14 in Table I. The analysis of this crop 
of crystals was as follows 

I II 

NH4CI . 39 00 38 99 

MnCh 47 47 47 59 

The large excess of manganese chloride in the solution caused some con¬ 
tamination, but the results are sufficiently close to the theory for double 
salt to prove that it was present. 

The results which have been given show that a very rare type of solid 
solution exists in the present case, in which a single salt and a double 
salt are each capable of taking up very considerable quantities of the 
other to form homogeneous mixed crystals. The case is somewhat similar 
in character to the isomorphism between dolomite and calcite.^ Nos. 
6 and 9 in Table 1 show the approximate limits in composition of the a 
and p crystals at 25®. 

Calorimetric Results. 

In connection with the work on solubility, we have carried out a series 
of calorimetric determinations which show the heat effect of solid solution. 
These results confirm the existence of the two types of crystals and also 
offer very strong evidence regarding the components which make up the 
mixed crystals. 

The method adopted was as follows The heat of solution of 10 g. 
of mixed crystals in 500 g. of water was detemuned. This determination 
was duplicated in every way except that an equal weight of a mechanical 
mixture of ammonium chloride and manganese chloride dihydrate was 
substituted for the mixed crystals. The difference gives the heat involved 
in the formation of the mixed crystals from the single salts. From these 
determinations, results which are comparable in different lots of mixed 
» Am, J Set,, 37,339 (19*4). 
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Ofyitala tmy madSf be oalcialated. The caloruneter used in the work has 
described by Haigh*^ Hie silver containing-vessel held about 500 
GC. The thermometer used was corrected by comparison with a standard 
instrument. The total heat capacity of the calorimeter, using 500 g. 
of water in all the work, was 513.7 calories. The salts were finely ground 
in every case and dissolved so rapidly that thermometer readings could 
be taken after an interval of two minutes. The temperature of the water 
in the outer jacket and in the silver vessel, and the rate of stirring, were 
so adjusted that radiation corrections were minimized. 

For the mechanical mixtures, it was necessary to prepare the dihydrate 
of manganese chloride, since both the double salt and the mixed crystals 
contain this component. The method used is that given by Lescoeur* 
and by Dawson and Williams.* The method consists essentially in dis¬ 
solving the tetrahydrate in 95% alcohol and saturating the solution with 
hydrochloric add gas. For our purposes, 200 g. of the salt were dissolved 
in 350 cc. of alcohol. The first yield was about 100 g. of the salt, but 
more separated later after standing. The product obtained is exceedingly 
pure. It was dried in a desiccator over caustic potash and finally heated 
in an air bath at 50® to remove traces of alcohol and add. To test the 
purity, manganese was determined as sulfate: 

MttCls found: 77-66, 77.72; calc. 77.74. 

Four samples of mixed crystals were prepared. Two of these were the 
crystals, one was the a form and the other (No. 2) prepared before we 
were aware that two forms existed, was nearly pure a, with probably 
a slight admixtiue of the form. The composition of the solutions from 
which the samples crystallized was calculated from solubility data, al¬ 
lowing about 10% of the salts dissolved to crystallize. The crystals 
were small and opaque. Those belonging to the P type had a marked 
pink color, while the others, with more ammoniiun diloride, were more 
nearly white. The following results were obtained by the analysis of 
each crop. 


NHiO. %, 

MnCb. %. 

HsO. %. 
/Calculated aa\ 

\ dihjdrate. / 

TotaL 

Type of 
cryatals. 

.... 78.55 

16 99 

4.80 

100.34 

a 

... 75.00 

19.78 

5.53 

XOO.3X 

a* 

- 61.25 

29.55 

8.46 

99.26 

0 

.... 47.96 

40.51 

11.59 

XOO.06 

0 


The above resuHs represent, of course, the average composition of each 
sample. Undoubtedly the first crystals deposited from solution contained 
somewhat more ammonium chloride. The percentages given were re- 
> This AL, a 4 » 1144 (1912). 

• Aim, ckim. phys„ b] a, 78 (1894)- 

* Z, pkyiik, Chem., 31,59 (1899)- 

^ Probably coatained a small amount^of]^. 
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caicttlated to an even 100% when mechaxncal mixtures were to be made 
of the same composition. 

The following calorimetric results were obtained, using the mixed crystals 
whose composition is given above, and mechanical mixtures of the same 
composition (Tables II-V). The heat capacity of the calorimeter and 
water, was in all cases 513.7 calories. 

Tablb II. 

a Mixed Crystals, 78.38% NH4C1. 




Heat effect Average heat 


h —h. 

(in calories). effect (in calories). 

1. Median, mixture. 


—432.1 

—432.6 

2. Meehan, mixture. 

. —0843 

—433-1 J 

3. Mixed crystals... 

. —0.815 

—418.7 1 

^ —419.5 

4. Mixed crystals... 


—420.2 


Tabx«b III. 



a Mixed Crystals (chiefly). 74.69% NH4CI. 


1. Meehan, mixture. 

. -—0.771 

-^396.1 

' —394-8 

2. Meehan, mixture. 

. —0.766 

—393.5 

3. Mixed crystals... 

. —0.755 

—387-9 1 

' —389-4 

4. Mixed crystals... 


—390.9 


Tabz^b rv. 




fi Mixed Crystals. 61.99% NH4CI. 


I. Meehan, mixture 

. —0.472 

—242.5 


2. Meehan, mixture 

. —0-467 

—239.9 

-240,6 

3. Meehan, mixture 


—239.4 


4. Mixed crystals.. 

. —0.537 

—275.9 

[ —*74-9 

5. Mixed crystals.. 

. —0.533 

—273.8 


Tabub V. 




fi Mixed Crystals. 47 96% NH4CI. 


X. Meehan, mixture 


— 85.8 


2. Meehan, mixture 


- 82.7 

\ — 83-6 

3. Meehan, mixture 

. —0.160 

- 82.2 

4 Mixed crystals.. 


-123.8 

[ —«i.8 

5. Mixed crystals.. 

. —0.233 

—119.7 J 


The actual heat effect caused by the formation of 10 ^ of mixed crystals 
from the single salts is obviously equal to the heat of solution of the mc- 
chanical mixture minus that of the mixed crystals. These values are 
given in Table VI. 

Tabus VI. 

Heat of Formation of 10.00 g. Mixed Crystals from the Single Salts. 


NH4CI Typt of Heat effect 

ia Mlt. %. enretal. (in celorlee). 

1 . 7S.3S a —13.1 

2 . 74*69 «(chi6fliy) —5.4 

3 . 61.99 fi •f34*3 

4 . 47.96 +38.2 
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ISbm «te twD to oe draim fttMto thede results witlumt 

reealctilatitig them in any manner. The heats of formation are small 
compared with the heats of solution of the salts in water and the heat of 
formation of the fi crystals is positive while that of the a crystals is nega¬ 
tive. The small heat of formation is perhaps to be expected, as the few 
values whidi have previously been determined on the heat of formation 
of mixed crystals have all been small. The positive and negative heats 
of formation offer further evidence that the a and fi crystals are of different 
type. 

To recalculate the above results on a gram molecular basis, brings up 
the question of what components are to be considered in the mixed aystals. 
The p crystals can hardly be considered otherwise than a solid solution 
of ammonium chloride in the double salt, but it is evident that the a 
crystals may be considered as a solid solution, either of the double salt, 
or of manganese chloride dihydrate, in ammonium chloride. Any thermal 
calculation based on the double salt requires its heat of formation from 
the single salts. This has been determined by the method given above, 
using, as before, lo g. of material in each determination. 

The results obtained are in Table VII. 

TASitS VII.—Heat op Formation op Domsi^s Salt 2NH4Cl.MnCl1.2H1O prom NH4CI 

AND MnCli.aHiO. 

Molecular heat 
Heat effect Average of formation 

k-h. (in calories) heat effect of double salt. 

X. Meehan, mixture. +0.025 +12.8 

2. Meehan, mixture. +0,033 +17 0 ' +15.8 

3. Meehan, mixture. +0 034 +17 5 , 


+1084 calories 

4. Double salt. —0.051 —^26.2 

5. Double salt. —0.046 —23.6 • —24.5 

6. Double salt. —0.046 —23.6 


From the data we have calculated the heat of combination of i gram 
molecule of double salt with ammonium chloride in the a crystals and of 
1 gram molecule of ammonium chloride with the double salt in the fi 
crystals. The results are given in Tables IX and X. 

Tarle IX.—Hbat op Combination op i Tablb X.—Hbat op Combination op 

Mol Double Salt with Ammonium 1 Mol Ammonium C^el(hude wxtb 

Chloride (a Crystals). Double Salt (/9 Crystals). 


Tout 
p«r cca& 

NH«a 
in mixed 
crytuli. 

Mote 

Nma: 

1 tnol 
double 
Mdt 

Heat Of 
combi* 
nnUcML 


Tout 
per cent. 

Nma 

in mixed 
eryetale. 

Mole 

double 

eelt: 

1 m(d 
double 
ealt. 

Heat of 
combl- 
naticMH, 

78.38 

8.97 

—2067 

3. 

. 6*.99 

0.34 

+1*9 

74.89 

.8-93 

—1427 

4. 

. 47.98 

1.26 

+»33 


No. 2 is probably the least accurate, for reasons previously given, and the 
result is low. Nos. 3 and 4 show nearly constant heat of combination. 
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In Table XI the thermal insults ate recalculated to idiow the heat of 
combination, assuming that the mixed crystals are merely solid solutions 
of MnCla.sHsO in ammonium chloride. 

Tabi^ XI —Hbat of Combination of 1 Mol MnCl* 2H1O with NH4CI. 

Per cent. Heat 

NH4CI in effect 

mixed cryetals Cali 

1 78 38 — 981 

2 74 69 — 345 

3 . 61 99 +1461 

4 47 96 +1189 

The results given in Tables IX-XI throw some light on the question 
which has often been discussed, as to how these mixed crystals, and others 
of similar type, are to be regarded. Previously, only the a type of crystals 
has been investigated and there has been no means of deciding whether 
the component in solid solution was the chloride of the polyvalent metal 
or a double salt of the latter with ammonium chlonde. Without means 
of deciding, the simplest method of representing the facts has been to 
regard the aystals as solid solutions of the single salt in ammonium 
chloride. The heats of combination or solid solution given in Tables 
IX and X, assuming that the components are ammonium chloride and 
double salt, are at least approximately constant for each type of crystal, 
a regularity which is comparable with the nearly constant heat of solution 
of a salt in water with varying dilution. As will be shown in the article 
which follows, the heat of solid solution in a simple case of isomorphism is 
also very nearly constant, independent of dilution. Assuming that mixed 
crystals of ammonium chloride and manganese chloride form, Table XI, 
there is no constancy or regularity evident. The evidence, it seems to 
us, shows that the double salt is present in both types of mixed crystals. 
The fact also that the double salt can take up ammonium chloride (/? 
crystals) makes it fair to assume that the reciprocal relation exists of the 
double salt in ammonium chloride (a crystals). 

The a crystals are similar in solubility relations to the mixed crystals 
with nickel and cobalt chlorides, although no corresponding double salts 
form in pure condition. These should undoubtedly be'regarded as be* 
longing to the same t3rpe, containing the imstable double salts 2NH4CI.* 
NiCU'^HsO or 2NH4Cl.CoC]s*2HsO in ammonium chloride. 

It may be worth while to point out that there are other cases of solid 
solution between dissimilar substances, where there is uncertainty as to 
the components. For instance, p3nThotite may be regarded as a solid 
solution of pyrite or of sulfur in ferrous sulhde; a hardened steel may be 
considered as a solid solution of iron carbide or of carbon in iron, and 
nephelite, as it occurs in nature, as a solid solution of albite or of silica 
in the compound NaAlSiO#. Analogy with the case investigated suggests 



ijr«4 , I m iMa warn* ^ 

that tbe oi«i(Kn«at» in these yfitwces ««iitm 

hxw catbide and aephelite and albite. Further investigation is needadi 
how^^ver, to decide these points. 

SHSimaD CwmicAt. iMftOkATomv. 

Yami UmvsitttTy, Nsw Havsit, Conm. 


ON THE HEAT OF FORMATION OF SOLID SOLUTIONS. 

By H. W. Foots and Blaxx Saxton. 

Recdved June 15, 1914 

Ever since van*t Hoff pointed out that isomorphous mixtures could be 
considered as solid solutions, the problem has been ap interesting one 
as to what extent the propertied of such mixtures are a linear function of 
composition. It is safe to say that, in general, the properties are much 
more nearly linear than are the properties of liquid solutions. For instance, 
probably no isomorphous mixtures diverge as widely in properties from 
a linear relation as solutions of water and nitric add. This is because 
substances which are isomorphous are usually very dosely related chem¬ 
ically, while liquids which are totally unrelated may dissolve each other 
readily. Some properties are so nearly linear that it has not been possible 
to measure any difference. Retgers has shown, for example, that the spe¬ 
cific gravity of isomorphous mixtures is in general what would be calculated 
if they were considered as mechanical mixtures. This property, however, 
cannot be measured with very great accuracy and it is probable that a 
difference does exist but that it is small. Melting points and vapor 
pressures, so far as they are known, commonly show small variations from 
the linear relation. These small variations in properties are an expression 
of the fact that isomorphous mixtttres contain a somewhat different amount 
of energy than mechanical mixtures of the same composition do and that 
isomorphous mixtures have what may be termed a heat of solid solution 
which, in general, is small. Ostwald^ demonstrated this in a few cases 
before van’t Hoff's work appeared, and the same has shown since, 
notably by Sommerfeldt,* Beketoff,* Kumakov and Zemcynznyj* and 
Wrxesnewski.* The results all show that there is a small positive or 
negative heat of formation. 

Salts which are isomorphous with eadi other only to a limited extent 
are in some ways conq>arable with pertlaOy miscible liquids. The com¬ 
position of each solid, when it has become saturated with the other, is 
a function of the temperature, as it is with liquids. With liquids, however, 

^ /. prakt, Chm,, as, x (iSSiK 

* Jciifh. Mineral.^ Bdbl., zs, 435 (xSg^^taoi). 

* Z, aaofi. Chem.t 40,355 (1904). 

^ Ibid,, 5a» 1B6 (1907). 

* /. Muss. Pkys, Chim. Soc„ 4$, 1364 (19x1). 
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tempMture usually, thou^ uot aiwa3rs, affects the solubility of each oat 
in the other in the same way. Thus, rising temperature increases the 
solubility of aniline in water and of water in aniline. With solids, so far 
as we are aware, a change in temperature has opposite effects on the solu¬ 
bility of each solid in the other. For instance, silver and sodium chlorates 
each form a limited series of mixed crystals with the other. ^ As the tem¬ 
perature rises, the amount of sodium chlorate which silver chlorate can 
take up, forming tetragonal crystals, falls off, while the amount of silver 
chlorate increases which is taken up by sodium chlorate to form cubes. 
It appears from the principle of Le Chatelier that there should be a con¬ 
nection between the heat of solid solution and change in the mixing limits 
with temperature. Since the solubility of sodium chlorate in silver chlorate 
decreases as the temperature rises, the heat of solid solution should be 
positive while the reverse should hold for the other type of mixed crystals. 
Strictly, this would be true for the heat of solid solution only when the 
crystals are near their mixing limit, but there is evidence that this value 
does not change greatly with dilution. 

In the present article, we shall give the results of an experimental 
determination of the heats of solid solution of sodium chlorate in silver 
chlorate and of silver chlorate in sodium chlorate. The same method has 
been used in obtaining the heats of solid solution that other investigators 
have used for a similar purpose. It consists essentially in determining 
the heats of solution in water of the mixed crystals and of mechanical 
mixtures having the same empirical composition. The heat of solution 
of the mechanical mixture minus that of the mixed crystals gives the heat 
of formation of the latter from the single salts. 

The silver chlorate used in this work was prepared by treating precipi¬ 
tated silver carbonate in excess with a solution of chloric acid, filtering 
and evaporating to crystallization. It was recrystallized before use. 
The chloric acid required in making this salt was prepared by treating 
a solution of pure barium chlorate with a calculated amoimt of sulfuric 
add. The solution gave no test for either barium or sulfuric add. So¬ 
dium chlorate was prepared by recrystallizing the co|pmerdal product.* 

Four samples of mixed ctystals were prepared, using the data given 
by Foote* as a guide in maldng up the solutions. Two of the samples 
were on the sodium dilorate side and crystallized as cubes. The others 
contained an excess of silver chlorate and were tetragonal. In their analy¬ 
sis, silver was determined as chloride and calculated to chlorate. Sodium 
dilorate was determined by difference. Following are the analyses of 
the four samples used: 

^ Foote, Am . Chem . J ., a7,345 (1902). 

^Loc.cU. 
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I. Isometde.... 

15.03 

84.98 

d. IsQtnetric. . 

30 31 

69.69 

3. Tetrahedral. 

63 79 

36 21 

4. Tetrahedral 

73 84 

36.16 


All samples were finely ground and sifted before use. It was necessary 
to use Siting cloth in place of a metal sieve when silver chlorate was 
present 

The calorimeter was the one mentioned m the preceding article, and was 
described by Haigh.^ The stirrer was made of glass instead of brass to 
prevent a reaction with the solution. The greatest care was taken to 
make the conditions in the different determmations as nearly alike as 
possible The rate of stirring and the temperature of the water in con¬ 
taining vessel and outer jacket were so regulated that radiation corrections 
were minimized The results obtained are given in Tables I-IV. 


Table I—Sxlvsr Chlorate in Sodium Chlorate 



15 02% AgClOa 

Isometnc mixed crystals 



Weight 


Heat 

capacity of Heat 
calonmeter effect 

Average 
heat enket 

Mstiritl 

f 


(Calories) 

Meehan mixture 
Meehan mixture 

10 00 

10 00 

—0 939® 
932 

S »3 7 —477 3 1 
313 7 —478 8 J 

^ , —^478 I cal 

Mixed crystals 

10 00 

—0 916 

SI3 7 —470 6 1 

[ —470 1 

Mixed crystals 

10 00 

—0 914 

S »3 7 —469 S j 


Table II —Silver Chlorate in Sodium Chlorate. 
30 31 % AgClOi Isometnc mixed crystals 


Median, mixture 

10 00 

—0 893 

515 6 

—460 4 


Meehan mixture 

xo 00 

“O 896 

514 6 

—^461 1 

-^463.2 

Meehan, mixture.. 

. 10.00 

—0.902 

3x4.6 

—464.x 

Meehan, mixture.. 

. 10 00 

-0.900 

514.6 

—4631, 


Mixed crystals_ 


—0.872 

515.6 

—449.61 

L 

Mixed crystals.... 


—0.871 

515.6 

—449.1 J 

\ —449.4 

Table HI.—^dium Chlorate in Silver Chlorate. 

83 79% AgClOs. Tetragonal mixed crystals. 

Meehan, mixture.. 


—0.829' 

* 5x5.6 

—437.4 1 


Meehan, mixture.. 


—0.835 

5x5.6 

’ 1 

—430.5 1 

—429.3 

Meehan.'mixture.. 


—0.834 

515.6 

— 430.0 ; 


Mixed crystals- 


—0.886 

515.6 

—456.8 1 

[ —456.8 

Mixed crystals.*.. 10.00 

^ Tata Journal, jgt 1144 (t9iR)- 

—0.886 

5x5.6 

—456.8 J 
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TaBL9 IV.—SoOXUM ChLOXATB in SlLVBR CHtOXATE. 


73.84% AgOOi. 

Material. Weight. 

Meehan, mixture. 10.cx) 

Milchan. mixture. io.cxd 

Mephan. mixtme. 10.00 

MeC^ian. mixture. 10.00 

Meehan, mixttire. 10.00 

Meehan, mixture. 10.00 

Mixed crystals. 10.00 

Mixed crystals. 10.00 


Tetragonal mixed crystals. 
Heat 

capacity of Heat 
tt—h. calorimeter, effect. 


ATerage haat 
effect. 
(Calories.) 


—0.818* 514*^ —^42®*9 

—0.813 514-6 —^418.3 

—0.818 514-6 —^420.9 

—0.829 514.6 —^426.6 ^422,8 

—0.823 514-6 —423-5 

—0.829 514-6 —426.6 

—0.859 514-6 —442.0 

—0.857 514.6 —440.9/ ‘“441-5 


From the results given above, we have calculated the heat effect due 
to the formation of a solid solution by one mol pf solute (Table V). 


Tabi^E V.—Molecular Heat or Solution. 


No 

Type of 
crystals. 

Mols solvent* 

1 mol solute. 

Heat effect 
of 10 g. 

Molecular heat 
of solution. 
(Calories.) 

I. 

Isometric. 

XO.I7NaC10» 

— 8 0 

—1019 (AgClOi) 

2. 

Isometric. 

4.X3NaQOa 

—12.8 

—1017 (AgClOi) 

3. 

Tetragonal. 

0.98 AgClOs 

+ 27-5 

+ 809 (NaClO.) 

4- 

Tetragonal. 

i.57AgC10a 

+ 18.7 

+ 761 (NaClO.) 


Both molecular heats are small and of opposite sign. The values for 
the isometric crystals are practically constant, showing that in this case 
there is little or no heat of dilution. In the other case, the variation, 
though small, is probably greater than the errors of experiment, so there 
appears to be a small heat of dilution. 

The solubility of each salt in the other at different temj^eratures, given 
by Foote,^ is as follows: 


Isometric. Tetragonal 

Molec. per cent. Molec. per cent. 
Temp. AgClOi in NaClQi. NaClOt In AgCIOt. 

12 *. 14.33 50-04 

25*. 18.45 48.19 

35“. 21.73 47-92 

50*..... 26.56 47-10 


The amount of silver chlorate which can be taken up by the sodium 
salt to form mixed crystals increases with the temperature. As Table V 
shows, the process is accompanied by absorption of heat. The reverse 
is true in the case of the tetragonal crystals. In the relation of the heat 
of solution to the temperature coefficient of solubility, the law of Le Chate- 
lier is, therefore, applicable to solid solutions as well as to solutions of 
other types. It may be well to add that, on the other hand, the vanT 
Hoff equation 

dinC ^ 

dT " 2T*' 


^Lpc, cU. 


















tfoS KKD <0. K. j, mOAr, 

^ves for dSmte Sqtiid lotnticRM a quantitative connection betwjge 
tlw temperature coefficient of sdlubility a^ the heat of solutian, does ^ 
awdy. 

SntvmvD Cmniical Labobatout, 

Yaim UmvtKtxnr, Nvw Havsh. Comk. 

THE DISSOCIATION OF HYDROGEN INTO ATOMS. ^ 
Part I. Experimental. 

By litvxMO LAMomnii and O. M. J. Mackat. * 

Recdved June 15, 1914. 

Some early measurements^ of the heat loss by convection from heated 
tungsten wires in hydrogen showed that the loss increased at an abnorfially 
high rate when extremely high temperatures were reached. 

A little later’ a saies of measurements on the heat convection from 
various kinds of wires in different gases led to a general theory of convec¬ 
tion from hot bodies, which makes possible the approximate calculation 
of heat losses from a wire at any temperature in any gas which behaves 
normally. 

With hydrogen, the theory led to results in dose agreement with the 
experiments, up to temperatures of about 2300® K. Above this, however, 
the observed heat loss increased rapidly until at 3300® K., it was over 
four times the calculated y^alue. 

This fact suggested that the hydrogen was partly dissodated into atoms 
at these high temperatures. 

In a subsequent paper,’ the theory of heat conduction in a diasodating 
gas was developed to apply to this case.’ It was shown that ^the power 
required to heat the wire could be expressed as the sum of tro terms^ 
thus: m 

W » Wc + Wp , (i) 

^ Langmuir, Frans. Am. EUdrochem. Sac., ao, 325 (19x1). 

* Langmuir, Phys. Rev., 34, 40X (1912). 

’ Langmuir, This Journal, 34, 860 (1912)* 

* At the time of publication of the above mentioned paper, I was unaware that 
Kemat had previously (Boltzman, Fesktekrift, 1904, p. 904) developed a quantitative 
theory of the heat conduction in a diasodatittg gas, uid had shown that the heat con¬ 
ductivity of nitrogen peroxide, determined ^Magnanini, agreed well vrith that calculated 
by hk equations from the known degtee of dissociation of this substance. Nemst 
dwwed that the effect of the dissociation Is to increase the heat conductivity of a gas 
by an amount equal to 



He does not, however, show that this leads to the very simple and useful form of equation 
dttvdoped by the writer, namely, 

, Wz> - SD«(C--C'). 

Nemst points out that the heat conductivity of gases may be used not only to detect 
dissociation qualitatively, as R. Goldschmidt (Thesis, Bnxssela, 1901) had shown, but 
in some cases to determine the degree of dissociation quantitatively. (I. LAWciMinR.) 
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"^lere W is the total power (in watts per centimeter) required to main- 
tM the wire at a given temperature Ts. 

Wc represents the part which is carried by ordinary heat conduction 
and follows the usual laws of heat convection, namely 

Wc=s\ WT=s(^^i) (2) 


S is called the shape factor and depends on the diameter of the wire 
and the nature of the gas, but is independent of the temperature of the 
wire, k is the coefficient of heat conductivity of the gas, represents 
that )art of the heat loss which is dependent on the dissociation of the gas. 
It was shown that could be expressed thus: 

Wo = SD^iC, (3) 

where S is the shape factor, D is the diffusion coefficient of hydrogen atoms 
through molecular hydrogen, qi is the heat of formation of hydrogen 
molecules from i g. of hydrogen atoms, and Ci is the concentration of hy¬ 
drogen atoms (grams per cc.) in the gas immediately in contact with the 
hot wire. 

The experiments gave W directly (after subtracting the heat radiated 
from the hot wire). The value of Wc could be calculated by (2) and thus 
equation (i) led to a determination of Wp. Bljr sjubstituting in (3) the 
values of S and W d> the product DgiCi was obtained from the results of 
the experiments. 

It was then necessary to estimate the approximate value of D. This 
was done by guessing the probable free path of hydrogen atoms through 
hydrogen molecules by analogy with other gases and by then substituting 
this value in an equation, derived from the kinetic theory, which expresses 
the diffusion coefficient in terms of the normal free path. 

Having thus chosen D and dividing this into the known value of DgiCi, 
the product qiCi was found. Van't Hoff's equation gives a relation be¬ 
tween qi aud the temperature coefficient of ci. Since qi is nearly inde¬ 
pendent of the temperature, the temperature coefficient of ci must be 
practically equal to that of qiCu so that in this way qi could be found. 
From this, the value ci and the degree of dissociation was then calculated. 

The degree of dissociation of hydrogen into atoms (at atmospheric 
pressure) was thus calculated to be x.2% at 2300^ K., and 44% at 3100^ K., 
and 84% at 3500*^ K. The heat of formation of the molecules from the 
atoms was given at 130,000 calories (for 2 g. of hydrogen). 

These results seemed to conflict seriously with the measurements of the 
spedfle heat of hydrogen obtained by the explosion method. Pier* had 
‘ Phys. Rev,, I, c, 

* ^ EkHrockm., 15, 536 (1909). 
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not recondetiBe on replacing l^uid air. The hydrogen may deposit on 
cooled surfaces, even in tubing at a considerable distance from the 
bulb. This hydrogen has remarkable chemical activity and will react 
with oxygen and phosphorus at room temperature. These effects are not 
due to the catalytic ^ect of finely divided metal deposits. The active 
hydrogen is not affected by an electrostatic field and therefore does not 
consist of hydrogen ions. 

2. The active hydrogen thus produced can diffuse through long tubes 
(at low pressures) and can then dissolve in platinum (at 50°) and cause a 
marked increase in its electrical resistance and corresponding decrease in 
its temperature coefficient. Ordinary hydrogen, under similar conditions, 
will not do this. These effects have been described in some detail by 
Freeman.^ 

3. It has been found that tungstic oxide, WO*, platinum oxide, Pt02,* 
and many other substances, placed in a bulb containing a tungsten filament 
and hydrogen at very low pressures, rapidly become chemically reduced 
when the filament is heated to a temperature exceeding about 1700® K. 
although otherwise they are not acted on by hydrogen. 

Many of these phenomena have been studied quantitatively in some 
detail, and the results seem consistently to be in accord with the theory 
<that a portion of the hydrogen which comes into contact with the hot 
wire is dissociated into atoms. These, perhaps because of strong un¬ 
saturated chemical affinity, tend to adhere to glass surfaces even at room 
temperature. Some, however, leave the glass and wander fiulher. Grad¬ 
ually the glass surfaces become charged with hydrogen atoms to such an 
extent that any fresh atoms striking the surface, combine, even at liquid 
air temperatures, with those already present. In case the atoms strike 
a metal surface such as platinum, they dissolve in it up to a considerable 
concentration. 

The foregoing results afford satisfactory proof that hydrogen, par¬ 
ticularly at low pressures, is readily dissociated into atoms by metric 
wires at very high temperatures. 

There is, however, good reason to suspect that the actual values for 
the degree of dissociation previously given are considerably too high. 
The cause of this was thought to be an mccnrect assumption as to the 
diffusion coefficient of hydrogen atoms through molecular hydrogen. 

The remainder of the present paper deals with the results obtained by 
two methods which lead to more or less quantitative data on the dis¬ 
sociation) without necessitating any assumptions as to the magnitude of 
th^ diffusion coefficient. 

JcfOAiiai,^ SSf 927 <1913). 

^ deposited on the bulb by heating Pt at very high temperature in Ot 

at low priteire or by passing a glow discharge between Pt electrodes in Oi at low pressure 
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The first method is based on measurements of the total heat losses from 
tungsten wires at a series of different pressures, ranging from 10 mm. up 
to atmospheric pressure. If the previous results were correct, that is, 
that hydrogen is 44% dissoaated at atmosphenc pressure and 3100® K, 
then, at a pressure of 10 mm., the dissociation should be 96.5% A further 
rise in temperature could then only slightly increase the degree of dis¬ 
sociation, for it IS already close to the limit of 100%. We see, then, from 
equation (3), that the heat loss under these conditions would have only a 
very small temperature coefficient It was hoped, at the outset of these 
experiments, that the actual degree of dissociation could be determmed 
from the decrease in the temperature coefficient of Wd as the pressure was 
progressively lowered. 

The experiments to be descnbed have shown, however, that even at 
10 mm pressure the temperature coefficient of W/? is practically as great 
as at atmosphenc pressure, showing that even at these low pressures tlie 
hydrogen around the wire is not nearly completely dissociated. These 
experiments, however, give an upper limit to the degree of dissociation. 

In the second method, measurements were made at very much lower 
pressures, from 001 mm. up to o 2. At the lowest pressures, the conditions 
should become very simple, for the molecules travel m straight lines di¬ 
rectly from filament to bulb. Under such conditions, the hydrogen atoms 
produced practically never return to the filament without having struck 
the bulb many times and having had ample opportunity of recombining. 
The filament is, therefore, struck only by hydrogen molecules, and from 
the formula 


m 


V, 


(5) 

1 2irRT^ 

the rate at which the hydrogen molecules reach the surface may be c'al- 
culated. If, then, the heat loss be determined by experiment, the energy 
earned away by each molecule can be calculated. If, by heating the fila¬ 
ment to very high temperatures, a condition could be reached in which 
every hydrogen molecule which strikes the filament becomes dissociated, 
then those experiments would lead to a direct determination of the heat 
of formation (heat absorbed by dissociation) of hydrogen molecules 
In the absence of definite evidence that the dissociation is complete, the 
method gives at least a lower limit for the heat of formation. 
Experiments on the Heat Losses from Tungsten Wires in Hydrogen. 

I. Higher Pressures .—In the experiments upon which the former cal¬ 
culations of the dissociation were based, the measurements of heat loss 


* Here m is the rate (in grams per sq cm per second), at which the hydrogen comeb 
mto contact with the filament M is the molecular weight of H» (t e, 2), T is the tem¬ 
perature of the bulb, and p is the pressure of the hydrogen in the bulb The denvation 
of this equation has been given in a previous paper {Phys Rev, N 5,3,339 (19*3)) and 
Phystk. Z., Z4, 1373 (1913) 
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were made from shmt pie^s of ttmgsteti wire mounted vertically in a 
large glaas tube open at the lower end, through which a fairly rapid stream 
of hydrogen passed. The temperature in most cases was determined 
from the resistance. The relation between resistance and temperature 
was,* however, found by measurement of the intrinsic brilliancy of pieces 
of the same wire mounted in exhausted bulbs. 

In the present experiments, it was desired to employ a series of different 
pressures of hydrogen around the filament, and furthermore, to avoid 
injury to the wire by impurities in the hydrogen. 

The method adopted was therefore to mount single loop filaments of 
pure tungsten wire in large heater lamp bulbs (cylindrical bulbs about 
25 cm. long and 7 cm. diameter) which were filled with pure, dry hydrogen 
at various pressures. These were then set up on the photometer bench 
and a series of simultaneous measurements of candle power, current and 
voltage were made. The color of the light emitted was also accurately 
matched against that from a standard lamp viewed through a special 
blue glass.* 

Before filling the bulbs with hydrogen, they were exhausted to o. i micron 
pressure for an hour while heated to 360®, and the filaments were heated 
to a high temperature to drive off gases. The hydrogen was prepared 
electrolytically and was freed from oxygen and water vapor with extreme 
care. 

Thirty lamps were made up for these experiments. Fifteen of these 
were filled with hydrogen at the following pressures* i, 10, 25, 50, 100, 
200 and 750 mm. Six were exhausted to a good vacuum in order to de¬ 
termine the amount of energy radiated. The remainder were filled with 
pure nitrogen at various pressures, to compare the heat loss in this gas with 
that in hydrogen. 

The wire used in all lamps was 0.00706 cm. diameter. In every case it 
was welded to nickel leads with tungsten or molybdenum tips. The 
length of wire used in the hydrogen lamps ranged from 5 to 9 cm. and 
in the vacuum and nitrogen lamps, from 6 to 12 cm. It was necessary 
to use rather short lengths in hydrogen in order to be able to heat the wire 
to the melting point without using voltages over 200 volts. 

Temperature Measurements .—^The temperatures were determined, as 
has been usual in this laboratory, by the relation 

* 7.029—^log H ^ 

where H is the intrinsic brilliancy of the filament in international candle 
power per sq. cm. of projected area. On this scale the melting point of 
^ This method has proved extremely accurate and serviceable as a means of com- 
pan^^ the temperatures of tungsten filaments. It is described in some detail by 
Langmuir and Orange. Proc Amer Inst Elect Eng , 33, 1895 (*9*3). 
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tungsten proves to be 3540® K. (by direct experiment). This value we 
consider to be more probable than the lower values usually given. 

The temperatures were also determined by two auxiliary methods: 
by measurement of the resistance and by matching the color of the emitted 
light against that of a standard provided with a blue screen. In both 
these methods, however, the primary standard of temperature was the 
one given above, based on the intrinsic brilliancy of the filament. 

It was found in nearly all experiments that the three methods gave 
concordant results. The presence of hydrogen or nitrogen did not change 
either the resistance or the color of the light emitted from a filament set 
up at a given intrinsic brilliancy. Discordant results were obtained only 
in the experiments in vacuum or low pressures of gas after the filament 
had been heated some time above 3200® K. and had evaporated so that 
the bulb had blackened and the diameter of wire had changed. 

In order to avoid errors in temperature due to the cooling effect of the 
leads, the candle power was usually determined through a slit, one or two 
centimeters wide, placed horizontally in front of the lamp. In this way, 
the intrinsic brilliancy can be determined with accuracy. 

At temperatures below 1800® K., the candle power determinations 
were too inaccurate to be suitable for temperature measnremeiMS. The 
temperatures were, therefore, found in these cases from the resistance, 
proper correction being made for the cooling effects of the leads. 

Before making measurements on the lamps, they were thoroughly aged 
by running them for 24 hours with the filaments at a temperature of about 
2400® K. With the hydrogen and nitrogen of the purity used in these 
experiments, this treatment produced no perceptible injury of the filament. 
’ During the first few hours of aging, the filament, even in vacuum lamps, 
undergoes slight changes in resistance,' and it was with this object, as well 
as to test the purity of the gases, that the lamps were subjected to the aging 
process. 

The lamps were then set up on the photometer one*by one, and measure¬ 
ments of current, voltage, candle power and color were made. About 
30 to 50 sets of readings were taken with each lamp, raising the voltage 
usually in steps of 2.5 to 5 volts at a time. The temperature was thus 
gradually raised from 800® K., up to about 2900®. Then a series of points 
was taken at descending temperatures and finally the temperatures were 
raised to temperatures of 3000® and more, frequently repeating some of 
the measurements at lower temperatures to see if the filament had under¬ 
gone any change. The readings up to 3000® K. could be taken without 
haste, as the filament undergoes only relatively slow changes below this 
temperature. Above this temperature the readings were taken as rapidly 
as possible, and at wider intervals (usually 10 Volts). These precautions 
were especially necessary with the lamps containing less than 100 mm. of 
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gas. In those containing nec&ly atmospheric pressuie of either hydrogen 
or nitrogen, there was never any perceptible darkening of the bulb, and 
the loss of material from the filament was extremely small, even when the 
temperature was raised several times very close to the melting point of 
the filament. 

From the data thus obtained, the power consumption (in watts per 
centimeter of length), the temperature, and the resistance (per centimeter) 
were determined. The watts per cm. were plotted on semi-logarithmic 
paper against temperature and smooth curves drawn through the points. 

Most of the points fitted very closely (within i or 2%) with the smoothed 
curves, and it was only rarely, at very low and at very high temperatures, 
that deviations as great as 5% were observed. 

The results of these experiments are summarized in Table I. The 
energy radiaied from the filament per second (in watts per centimeter of 
length) is given in the second column under the heading Wr, This was 
obtained from the lamps with well exhausted bulbs. The resistance 
(in ohms per centimeter) of the filament is given in the third column 
headed R. These values represent the averages of all the lamps. There 
was no appreciable difference in R for the gas filled and the vacuum 
lamps. The next six columns contain the data obtained from the bulbs 
containing hydrogen. The figures give directly the energy carried from 
the filament by the gas, the values tabulated being obtained by subtracting 
Wj{ from the observed total power consumption (in watts per cm.). 

The last five columns contain similar data obtained from the nitrogen 
filled lamps. 

Simple observation of these figures show the very striking difference 
in the effects in the two gases. In nitrogen, the values decrease steadily 
as the pressure is reduced, and in hydrogen, at the lower temperatures, the 
same decrease is observed. But at higher temperatures, in hydrogen, 
the power consumption is considerably greater at lower pressures than at 
atmospheric pressure. 

The conclusions drawn from these measurements will be considered 
later, together with the results obtained at still lower presstures. 

Lawir Pressures ,—In these experiments, measurements of the power 
consumption were made at a series of temperatures, with pressures ranging 
from 0.01 mm. up to 13 mm. The measurements were made while the 
lamps contain^pg the filaments were connected to a vacuum system con¬ 
sisting of two McLeod gages (one to lower and one for higher pressures) 
and g Gaede mercury pump. The lamps were first exhausted at 360 
to an hour and a trap immersed in liquid air placed directly below the 
lamps condensed *the moisture given off from the glass. 

The candle power was measured during the experiments by a portable 
Weber photometer. The characteristics in vacuum at temperatures 
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nuigisig from 1500 to 2500^ K. were first detenmned and then a few 
centimeters (pressure) of pure hydrogen was admitted to the system and 
pumped out to a pressure of 13 mm. A series of measurements of current, 
voltage and candle power was again made. In this way, m the first ex> 
periment, the characteristics were measured at pressures of 13. i, 6.5, 2 5, 
1*2, 0.53, 0.218, 0.102 and 0045, 0.020 and 0.010 mm and at 0.0001 mm. 
In a second experiment, measurements at a few presstues were made as 
a check on the precedmg. 

In the third experiment, made a few weeks later, a much more complete 
series of measurements was made, extendmg the range of observations 
from 1100® to 2900® K. Higher temperatures were avoided, in order 
not to cause any evaporation of the filament The pressures employed 
in this set of tests were 4.4, i 10, 0.207, oo39» 0.015 and 000007 mm. 
At each pressure about 30 readings at different temperatures were taken. 

The results of the third experiment were in excellent agreement with 
those of the first two. Smce the former covered so much wider a range, 
only these results are given m this paper. 

The tungsten wire used for these expenments was taken from the same 
spool as that used in the experiments at higher pressures 

The filament was mounted horizontally in a straight piece 9.85 cm. long 
Because of the cooling effect of the leads, it was assumed that the effective 
length of the wire for calculation of the watts per centimeter was 9.4 cm. 
The bulb was a cylindrical bulb with rounded ends, about 10 cm di¬ 
ameter and 18 cm. long, and the filament was supported in its axis 

Table II. 

Heat carried by hydrogen watte per cm 




R 

4 40 
mm 

1 10 
mm 

0 207 
mm 

0 039 
mm 

0 015 
mm 

1100 

0 033 

0 60 

0 26 

0 09 

0 030 

0 004 

0 002 

1200 

0 037 

0 70 

0 31 

0 XX 

0 034 

0 003 

0 002 

1300 

0 060 

0 80 

0 35 

0 13 

0 030 

0 006 

0 003 

1400 

0 093 

0 89 

0 41 

0 x6 

0 038 

0 007 

0 003 

1300 

0 138 

0 98 

0 47 

0 19 

0 030 

0 009 

0 004 

1600 

0 192 

I 07 

0 55 

0 33 

0 066 

0 0 X 3 

0 006 

1700 

0 368 

I 13 

0 65 

0 38 

0 088 

0 0x9 

0 008 

1800 

0 36 

1 24 

0 82 

0 36 

0 133 

0 032 

0 0 X 3 

1900 

0 48 

1 ' 33 

1 09 

0 52 

0 21 

0 06 

0 0X9 

3000 

0 63 

X 43 

I 44 

0 85 

0 34 

0 XO 

0 031 

3100 

0 78 

1 52 

3 06 

I 27 

0 53 

0 16 

0 035 

3300 

0 981 

I 62 

2 98 

I 8x 

0 73 

0 33 

0 093 

3300 

I 23 

I 72 

4 37 

2 62 

0 99 

0 39 

0 130 

3400 

I 55 

X 82 

5 98 

3 56 

I 27 

0 37 

0 148 

3500 

1 83 

X 93 

8 31 

4 85 

I 58 

0 43 

0 178 

3600 

2 20 ^ 

2 02 

II 0 

5 49 

I 83 

0 48 

0 189 

3700 

2 67 

3 13 


6 23 

I 96 

0 30 

0 I9X 

3800 

3 30 

3 33 


6 97 

I 98 

0 30 

0 X9I 

3900 

3 80 

2 34 


7 61 

1.99 

0 50 

0 I9X 
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The data obtained by these experiments are given in Table II. In the 
second and third columns are given the characteristics of the filament 
in good vacuum (0.00007 mm.). Wr is expressed in watts per centimeter, 
and R in ohms per centipieter. The figures in the other columns give the 
differences between the observed power consumption at different pressures 
and those in vacuum. 

Discussion of Experimental Results. 

The experimental data contained in Tables I and II give, as a function 
of both temperature and pressure, the total heat carried by the sturounding 
hydrogen from a heated tungsten filament in this gas. 

It has been shown in the previous papers that this energy carried by 
the gas can be resolved into two parts, Wc and W 

W = Wc + Wd (i) 

The temperature coefficient of Wc is given by 

Wc = S(v>!—«l>l) (2) 

where 

fT 

^ = \ Ml'. 

In the previous paper, S was calculated from results obtained with gases 
other than hydrogen. This method of calculation of S, although giving 
an approximation good enough for most purposes, may be open to criticism. 
In the present case, therefore, it has been thought better to determine S 
directly from the experimental results of Tables I and II. 

The values of ^—<pi were taken from the data given in the previous 
paper, ^ in which ip was calculated from the heat conductivity of hydrogen 
as determined by Eucken^ and from the measurements of the viscosity 
of hydrogen by Fisher®. 

By trial a value of S was found, which, when multiplied by ^—^1, 
would give the best agreement with the values of W observed at tempera¬ 
tures so low that Wd was negligible. At higher temperatures, W^was 
obtained by subtracting S(^— tpi) from W. The logarithm of Wp was 
plotted against i/T from the data at rather low temperatures (1700-* 
2500® K.). It is only in this range of temperatures that the calculated 
values of Wd are materiEilly affected by errors in the value S. By trial a 
value of S was finally chosen which would give most nearly a straight line 
relation between log Wp and i/T. 

These values of S have been used to calculate Wp and the results are 
given in Table III. 

* Physic. Rev, 1 . c. 

* Physik. Z, 13 , iioi (1911)- 

» Physic. Reo.» 34, 385 (1907)* 
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Tabi.« IV. 

from Experiments with Nitrogen 




750 

200 

100 

50 

10 

1 

Ti 

1 P 1 —VI 

mm 

mm 

mm 

mm 

mm. 

mm. 

watte 

S- 

S- 

S- 

S» 

Si 

S- 

• K 

p«r cm 

1 41 

1 15 

1 06 

0 75 

0 43 

0 10 

1100 

0 43 



—0 06 




1200 

0 49 



—0 04 



. 

1300 

0 56 



—0 01 



+0 03 

1400 

0 63 



—0 04 


+0 03 

-f 0 04 

1500 

0 73 



-fo 01 


+0 03 

+0 04 

1600 

0 82 



-f 0 03 


-f 0 03 

fo 04 

1700 

0 92 



-f 0 03 


+0 04 

+0 04 

1800 

X 03 



■f 0 03 


-f 0 06 

+0 03 

1900 

I 13 



-f 0 02 


+0 07 

-f 0 03 

2000 

1 25 

--O II 

-f 0 02 

-fo 01 

+0 07 

-f 0 06 

-f 0 02 

2100 

I 36 

—0 04 

-f 0 04 

-fo 01 

-fo 06 

-f 0 06 

-fo 01 

2200 

I 49 

—0 01 

+0 05 

0 00 

-fo 04 

+0 04 

0 00 

2300 

I 61 

—0 01 

-f 0 06 

-f 0 02 

+0 05 

+0 03 

0 00 

2400 

I 74 

-fo 01 

-f 0 06 

-f 0 02 

+0 04 

-f 0 00 

—0 01 

2500 

1 87 

+0 04 

+0 07 

-f 0 02 

-fo 02 

-f 0 02 

—0 03 

2600 

2 02 

+0 05 

-fo 04 

—0 00 

0 00 

—0 06 

—0 03 

2700 

2 16 

+0 07 

-f 0 04 

—0 02 

—0 02 

—0 09 

—0 05 

2800 

2 31 

-f 0 08 

-f 0 02 

—0 03 

—0 04 

—0 10 

—1-> 06 

2900 

2 47 

H-o 08 

0 00 

—0 04 

—0 07 

—0 10 

—0 07 

3000 

2 63 

4-0 13 

—0 02 

—0 07 

—0 10 

— 0 II 

—0 08 

3100 

2 79 

-fo 12 

—0 04 


—0 12 



3200 

2 96 

+0 13 

—0 08 


—0 16 



3300 

3 13 

+0 13 

—0 II 


—0 29 



3400 

3 31 

-f 0 09 

—0 14 

' 

—0 22 



3500 

3 49 

+0 08 

—0 18 


-0 26 




The results in Table III were obtained from the data in Tables I 
and II, merely by subtracting the product of S (given at the head of 
each column of Table III) by (P2 —(given in second column of Table 
III). 

The data on the heat losses from tungsten wires in nitrogen given in 
Table I, was used in a similar way to calculate W —Wc and the results 
are given in Table IV. The values of (pi—(pi in this ta|plc are calculated 
from the viscosity and heat conductivity of nitrogen.^ 

A comparison of Tables III and IV shows clearly the very great differ¬ 
ence between hydrogen and nitrogen. With nitrogen the heat loss in¬ 
creases with the temperature very nearly proportionally to (pi — (pi. The 
differences observed and tabulated are not greater than the possible 
experimental errors. In the case of hydrogen, up to temperatures of 
1500-1700® K., the results are similar to those of nitrogen, that is, there 
is no evidence that the differences between W and Wc are anything more 
than experimental errors. But at very high temperatures Wp increases 
* See Phystc. Rev., 1 . c. 
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very rapidly^ and becomes 50 or 100 times as large as the possible ex¬ 
perimental error. 

In the second part of this paper, these data will be used to calculate the 
degree of dissociation and the heat of formation of hydrogen molecules. 
The experiments at low pressures lead to a somewhat detailed knowledge 
of the mechanism of the reaction taking place on the surface of the wire. 

Rmsakcb Labokatoky. 

OmiKAi. Buictbic Company, 

Schsnsctady, N. Y. 
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In a recent communication^ the author has shown, by the application 
of the freezing-point method, that a large number of organic acids form 
addition compounds with dimethylpyrone, and that these compounds 
are to be regarded as true oxonium salts. The reaction is best expressed 
by the equation: 

O O 



The formation of an equimolecular addition compound is thus considered 
to be due to the basic (or unsaturated) properties of the group >C = 0 +> 
in which oxygen functions as a quadrivalent atom. 

This same group, >C = 0 +, is present in all organic acids themselves. 
Consequently it appeared probable that, if the acidic properties of an 
organic acid could be sufficiently suppressed, the basic nature of the group 
> C = O * would become evident and formation of addition compounds 
with other substances could be obtained. Now the acidic properties of 
a weak acid can obviously be reduced to a minimum by the presence of 
a second, much stronger acid. In the present investigation, therefore, 
the validity of the general conclusions drawn < in the previous paper is 
tested by this method—^the examinaticm of systems containing two organic 
adds of widely divergent strengths. 

The experimental details and the main principles of the method followed 
have already been described in full. The formation of an addition com¬ 
pound can be immediately deduced from the freezing-point curve of a 
two-component system by the appearance of a maximum on the curve; 
the position of the maximum indicates the composition of the compound^ 
» Kendall, This Journal, 36, 1223 (1914)- 
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Since these addition reactions are reversible, any compound formed is 
partially dissociated into its components on fusion; the extent of dissocia¬ 
tion is indicated by the form of tlie curve near the maximum. In the 
previous investigation it was shown tliat the degree of dissociation (in 
other words, the relative stability of the salt) is a function of the strength 
of the acid used. 

For the present work, the following acids were selected from among 


those previously employed: 


y 

Series A 

—Weak Acids 

Series B 

-Strono Acids 

Acid 

100 K 

Acid 

too K 

Benzoic 

. 0 cx)6o 

Trichloroacetic 

121 0 

o-Toluic 

0 0120 

Dichloroacetic 

5 >4 

m-Toluic 

0 00514 

Chloroacetic 

0 155 

/>-Toluic 

0 00515 



a-Toluic 

0 00556 



Cinnamic . 

0 00355 



Acetic 

0 00180 



Crotonic 

0 00204 



The terms 

“weak” and “strong” 

are here applied to the acids in a 


relative sense only. The dissociation constants arc those given by Ost- 
wald;^ for the stronger acids the values must be regarded as mttely ap¬ 
proximate.* 

It will be seen that the acids under A are all of approximately the same 
strength, while the acids under B form a series covering a very wide range. 
By such a choice of material it was made possible to subject the views of 
the author on oxonium salt formation, as expressed above, to a very rigor¬ 
ous test. The tendency to form addition products should increase with 
the difference in acidic strength of the two components of the system. 
Acids of widely divergent strengths should readily give addition compounds, 
acids of similar strengths should show little tendency towards compoimd 
formation. In the above series, consequently, we should expect addition 
compounds (if produced at all) to be most stable in systems containing 
trichloroacetic acid, less stable when dichloroacetic acid is present, still 
less stable when chloroacetic acid is employed. 

• This was, indeed, found to be the case throughout. With trichloro¬ 
acetic acid, equimolecular addition compounds were isolated in five 
out of eight cases. In the remaining three systems, the form of the freez¬ 
ing-point curve showed that such compounds were undoubtedly present 
in solution, but, owing either to persistent supercooling or to extremely 
low fusion points, could not be isolated. The form of the curves indicated 
also that the compounds were fairly considerably dissociated into their 
components on fusion, and were uniformly much less stable than those 

‘ Ostwald, Z. physik. Chem., 3, 418 (1889). 

* Kendall, J. Chem, Soc., lox, 1275 (1912); Meddel frdn K. Vet.-Akads Nobel- 
insUtut, Band 2, No 38 (1913)- 
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obtained in the previous investigation with dimethylpyxone. This was 
to be expected, since there the components were one acidic and one basic, 
while here both are primarily addic. 

With systems containing dichloroacetic acid, addition products were 
obtained in two out of eight cases. In the remaining six, compounds 
were present in solution, but could not be isolated. (All solutions con¬ 
taining didiloroacetic add were extremdy difficult to investigate, owing 
to persistent supercooling.) The compounds obtained were much less 
stable than those with trichloroacetic add. 

From systems containing chloroacetic acid no addition compounds 
were obtained, and the curves indicate that the tendency towards com- 
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potmd formation is extremely slight. This is in keeping with the rela¬ 
tively weak acidic nature of chloroacetic acid. The examination of several 
similar systems (in which both acids taken were either from Series A or 
Series B) confirmed the conclusion that, with acids of only slightly di¬ 
vergent strengths, no addition compounds are formed. 

The experimental results are given in the tables below; these are ar¬ 
ranged as in the previous paper. A few typical curves are shown in the 
accompan3dng diagrams. 

Experimental. 

I. Benzoic Acid—^Trichloroacetic Acid.—^The equimolecular compound, 
CeHs.COOH, CClj.COOH, was obtained, m. p. 36.4° (by extrapolation). 
The compound is not stable at its maximum, and crystallizes only from 
solutions containing excess of trichloroacetic acid. The freezing-point 
curve is shown in Fig. 2. 


(a) Solid phase. Wh.COOH. 

% CeHj.COOH . 100.0 80.1 68.3 63.6 60.1 55.5 52.0 47 * 

T. 121.0 105.6 89.7 79.9 72.8 64.0 54.4 431 

(6) SoUd phase. C«Hi.COOH. CCl,.COOH. 

%C*Hi.COOH. 42.9 39.2 33.3 .^1.5 

T. 34.6 32.6 28.1 26 6 

(c) Solid phase. CC 1 |.C(X)H. 

% C«H».COOH. 26.7 22.5 21.9 16.7 9.4 o 

T. 32.3 36.9 38.0 45 0 50.5 57.3 


2. c7-Toluic Acid—^Trichloroacetic Acid,—^The compound C7H7.COOH, 
CCU.COOH was obtained, m. p. 52.9®; stable at its maximum. (See 


Pig. I.) 

(a) Solid phase, CjHj.COOH. 

% C7H7.COOH. 100.0 90.0 81.2 73.9 67.2 58.3 53.8 

T . 103 4 97.6 90.5 83.9 76.8 64.7 53-7 

(i») Solid phase. C7H7.COOH. CCl,.COOH. 

% C7H7.COOH. 49.8 45.5 40.8 37.6 33.1 28.8 23.5 

T. 5.*.9 52.6 51.8 30.4 48.x 45.1 39.4 

(c) Solid phase. CCU.COOH. 

% C7H7.COOH. 27.9 21.5 15.0 8.7 o 

T. 30.7 38.9 45.5 Si-3 ‘57.3 


3. m-Toluic Acid—^Trichloroacetic Acid.—^The compound C7H7.COOH, 
CCU.COOH was obtained, unstable at its maximum; m. p. 37.4** (t>y 
extrapolation). (See Fig. i.) 


(a) Solid phase, C7H7.COOH. 

% C7H7.C(X)H. 100.0 89.3 78.1 63.7 60.2 55.7 3>-4 

T. 107.6 100.2 89.8 75.3 66.6 56.9 43-4 

(6) SoUd phase, C7H7.COOH. CCU.COOH. 

% C7H7.COOH. 49.6 45.8 41.9 36.7 

T. 37.3 363 34-6 31-3 
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fr I i * 

%CtH,COOH 

T 


(c) Solid idiMe, COi-COOB;. 

31 4 26 5 21 O 15 9 7 7 o 

26 2 32 4 38 6 44 I 51 5 57 3 


4. />-Toluic Acid—^Trichloroacetic Acid.— ^An equimolecular compound 
was obtained, unstable at its maximum, m. p. 69.0® (by extrapolation), 
(a) Solid phase, C7H7 COOH 

% C7H7 COOH 100 o 87 2 76 2 65 5 57 6 50 I 44 8 40 o 36 9 

T 178 6 170 4 160 I 145 9 131 9 I13 5 100 2 84 I 69 1 


( 6 ) Solid phase, C7H7 COOH, CCl, COOH 
% C7H7.COOH 34 5 30 5 25 7 22 3 18 I 

T 63 5 60 3 55 7 51 8 45 o 


(c) Solid phase, CCl* COOH 
%C 7 H 7 C 00 H 129 69 O 

T 46 6 52 2 57 3 


5. a-Tolttic Acid—Trichloroacetic Acid.— No compound was here 
isolated. The curve is shown in Fig i. 

(a) Solid phase, CrHr COOH 

% C7H7 COOH 100 o 90 5 81 4 70 8 63 1 53 4 47 9 

T 76 7 70 8 63 3 51 7 40 I 25 9 9 2 

(b) Solid phase, CCl, COOH. 

% C7H" COOH 41 2 34 9 28 4 20 8 11 7 o 

T 10 2 21 2 31 3 41 2 49 3 57 3 


6. Cinnamic Acid—Trichloroacetic Acid.— The compound CsH: COOH, 
CCU.COOH was obtained, unstable at its maximum, m p 63.0® (by 
extrapolation) 

{a) Solid phase, C,H7 COOH 


% C.H7 COOH 
T 


% C.H7 COOH 
T 


100 o 87 o 76 I 63 8 36 6 30 3 

136 8 122 2 108 5 94 8 79 9 68 3 

(6) Solid phase, C,H7 COOH, CCU COOH 

45 3 41 4 35 3 29 2 25 9 

62 I 39 7 55 7 49 3 44 9 


(0 Solid phase, CO, COOH 

% C,H7 COOH 24 8 19 7 17 4 93 o 

T 36 I 42 5 45 o 51 I 37 3 


7. Acetic Acid—^Trichlofoacetic Acid.— No compound was here isolated. 

• («) SoUd phase, CH, COOH 

% CH, COOH . , 100 o 91 3 84 6 75 7 69 o 

T 16 4 9 9 3 I —to I —25 3 

(6) Solid phase, CCl, COOH 

51 o 46 1 38 3 30 2 22 5 12 8 o 
*— 13 3 — o I 15 4 28 4 37 6 47 3 37 3 


% ecu COOH 
T 
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8 . Crotonic Acid—^Trichloroacetic Acid.—Here also no compound was 
isolated. 

(a) Solid phase, CMt COOH 

% C|H| COOH 100 o 91 o 82 7 75 7 65 7 60 o 54 2 49 9 

T 71 o 63 7 53 9 44 2 27 5 16 I 2 I —9 9 


(6) Solid phase, CCl, COOH 

% CiHs COOH 45 I 40 7 34 4 26 6 19 I 10 2 o 

T — 12 7 I 2 16 4 30 4 40 3 49 6 57 3 


g. Benzoic Acid—Dichloroacetic Acid. -The compound CeHfi.COOH, 
CHCI2.COOH was obtamed, unstable at its maximum, m p 58 2® (by 
extrapolation) The freezing-point curve is shown in Fig 2 
(a) Solid phase, CeHs COOH 

% CeHiCOOH 100 o 81 5 70 7 61 i 50 8 48 4 45 7 

T 121 o 104 o 91 6 79 I 64 6 61 2 56 7 

{b) Sohd phase, CeH* COOH, CHCI3 COOH 
% CeHeCOOH 44 3 40 2 37 4 34 9 29 4 25 3 i6 9 ii 6 83 54 

T 57 8 57 2 56 4 55 6 52 8 50 i 42 6 33 6 25 5 15 3 

(c) Sohd phase, CHCh COOH 
yoCeHfiCOOH i 8 o 

T 8697 


10 . 0-Toluic Acid—^Dichloroacetic Acid.— No addition compound was 
here isolated 

(a) Sohd phase. C7H; COOH 

% C7H7 COOH 100 o 89 5 78 6 69 I 60 7 51 2 4^ o 37 9 28 2 20 4 14 4 

T 103 4 97 I 89 5 81 6 74 I 63 o 52 i 44 9 28 4 13 o —19 

(b) Sohd phase, CHCh COOH 

% C7H7 COOH 12 5 7 I o 

T —103997 


II. w-Toluic Acid—Dichloroacedc Acid.— Here also no addition com¬ 
pound was isolated 

(а) Sohd phasiC, C7II7 COOH 

% C7H7 COOH 100 o 87 4 74 6 66 1 56 4 46 4 35 9 28 2 23 o 

T 107 6 98 5 87 5 79 4 68 2 53 8 ^5 8 19 9 61 

(б) Sohd phase, CHCh COOH 

%C7H7C00H 17 I no 61 o 

T —6 I —o 2 42 97 


12. p-Toluic Acid—^Dichloroacetic Acid. — No compound was isolated 

(a) Sohd phase, C7H7 COOH 

% CtHt COOH 100 o 85 I 71 6 59 5 50 o 40 9 33 I 26 I 20 4 15 5 10 8 

T . 178 6 168 1 154 9 139 6 125 2 109 o 91 3 75 2 59 7 42 3 23 * 

(b) Sohd phase, CHCh COOH 

% C7H7 COOH 52 o 

T.. 5197 
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23. a-Tbkdc Add—DkMof^acetic Add.—^No compound was isolated. 
(See Pig. I.) 

(a) Solid phase, C7H7 COOH 


% C7H7.CCX)H 
T 


% C7H7 COOH 
T 


100 o 93 3 81 4 71 8 63 9 59 2 50 o 43 9 36 9 

76 7 72 4 63 4 53 6 43 9 37 6 22 3 90—55 

(b) Solid phase, CHCI3 COOH 

25 9 15 3 7 5 o 

—14 6—33 35 97 


14. Cinnamic Acid—^Dichloroacetic Acid.—The equimolecular compound 
CgHrCOOH, CHCI2COOH was obtained, unstable at its maximum, 
m. p. 80 I (See Pig. 2.) 

(a) Solid phase, C,H7 COOH 
% CtH? COOH 100 o 86 I 74 I 62 8 55 o 51 5 
T , 136 8 124 3 111 o 97 6 86 I 80 o 


% CiH, COOH .. 
T 


% COJ? COOH 
T 


(b) Sohd phase, C.H7 COOH, CHCl, COOH 
51 5 50 o 44 8 37 3 29 8 24 6 17 I 12 8 78 60 4 1 
80 o 80 I 79 7 77 8 74 2 69 6 61 4 54 o 42 8 35 7 24 7 

(c) Solid phase, CHCl, COOH 
16 o 
8 6 97 


15. Acetic Acid—^Dichloroacetic Acid.—No addition compound was 
isolated. The central portion of the curve could not be completed, 
smce at the very low temperature required for solidification the mixture 
sets to a hard, glassy mass. 

(a) Solid phase, CH| COOH 


%CH, COOH 

100 0 

91 4 

79 2 

70 

5 

63 

6 55 0 

T 

16 4 

10 3 

— 0 7 

—10 

8 

—21 

5 —37 0 


(b) Sohd phaw, CHCh COOH 





% CH, COOH 

43 4 

29 7 

17 9 

8 

6 

0 


T 

—^40 8 

—18 2 

— 4 2 

3 

9 

9 

7 


z6. Crotonic Acid—^Dichloroacetic Acid.—No addition compound could 
be isolated. 

(a) Sohd phase, CiH. COOH 


% C A COOH 

100 0 

93 6 

86 8 80 6 

71 I 65 3 

55 8 47 4 40 4 

T 

71 0 

65 5 

59 I 52 6 

41 4 34 0 

20 5 51—97 


^ (b) Sohd phase, CHCl, COOH 


%CiH,COOH 

31 0 

17 I 

0 

00 



T 

—18 5 

—4 2 

27 9 7 




17. Benzoic AcidyOhloroacetic Acid.—No compound was obtained m 
any system contaimng chloroacetic add. The freezing-point curve is 
given m Pig. 2. 
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(a) Solid phase, C,H. COOH. 


% CtHj COOH 

100 0 81 0 69 8 58 5 

52 9 

44 2 

38 6 

32 0 

T 

121 0 107 2 96 8 86 I 

80 4 

69 9 

62 4 

52 6 


(b) Solid phase, CH2CI COOH 





% C«H» COOH 

25 I 21 I 14 4 59 

0 




T 

48 7 50 7 54 5 58 6 

61 4 




18. o-Toluic Acid- 

—Chloroacetic Acid. 






(0) Solid phase C7H7 COOH 





% CtHt COOH 

100 0 89 1 77 0 66 4 57 4 

50 5 

44 4 

38 2 

32 4 

T 

103 4 97 0 89 6 82 3 75 5 

70 2 

64 9 

58 8 

52 3 


(b) Solid phase CH,C 1 COOH 





% C7H7 COOH 

27 5 22 I 16 5 II 5 58 

0 




T 

47 9 50 7 53 3 55 7 58 5 

61 4 




19. m-Toluic Acid 

—Chloroacetic Acid. 






(a) Solid phase C7H7 COOH 





% C7H7 COOH 

100 0 90 I 79 6 

68 4 

56 9 

45 2 

35 7 

T 

107 6 loi 0 9S 6 

84 7 

75 3 

64 1 

53 9 


{b) Solid phase, CHaCl COOH 





% C7H7 COOH 

28 4 21 2 14 4 

7 7 

0 



T 

46 7 50 5 54 2 

57 7 

61 4 




20. /?-Toluic Acid—Chloroacetic Acid. 

(a) Solid phase, C7H7 COOH 


% C7H7 COOH 100 o 83 I 70 4 56 9 45 4 34 o 22 7 17 i 1:2 9 

T 178 6 167 2 155 8 141 8 128 5 114 o 95 5 83 I 71 I 


% C7H, COOH 
T 


ib) Solid phase CH,C 1 COOH 
9 3 4 7 o 
56 8 50 I 61 4 


21. a-Toluic Acid—Chloroacetic Acid.-The freezing-point curve is 
shown in Fig i 

(a) Solid phase C7H7 COOH 


% C7H7 COOH 

100 89 5 80 9 

72 5 

64 

8 

56 6 

49 9 

T 

76 7 70 I 63 8 

56 9 

49 

9 

42 3 

35 ^ 


( 5 ) Sohd phase CHsCl COOH 






% C7H7 COOH 

41 6 32 9 23 9 

14 9 

6 

7 

0 


T 

33 6 40 0 46 7 

52 7 

57 

9 

61 4 


22. Cinnamic Acid—Chloroacetic Acid. 







(0) Solid phase, CtH7 COOH 

e 





%C|H COOH 

100 89 3 77 5 68 0 

54 4 

44 

7 

36 4 

31 4 

T 

136 8 128 2 118 6 109 0 

95 9 

83 

8 

70 2 

60 5 


( 5 ) Sohd phase, CHtCl COOH 






% C»H 7 COOH 

25 0 19 0 13 9 82 

0 





T 

48 3 51 2 54 0 57 I 

61 4 
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23. Acetic Acid—Chleroacetic Add. 

(a) Solid phase, CHs COOH 


% CH, COOH 

T 

XOO 91 8 79 6 

16 4 xo 7 17* 

71 0 

-4 5 




% CH, COOH 

T 

(b) Sohd phase, CH,C 1 COOH 
71 0 62 0 50 3 

50 X 2 8 22 2 

40 3 

29 7 

29 4 
38 0 

15 5 

49 4 

0 

6x 4 

24. Crotonic Acid—Chloroacetic Acid. 





% CiHt COOH 

T 

(a) Sohd phase CgH, COOH 
xoo 91 2 

71 0 64 4 

83 4 
57 7 

75 4 
50 7 

65 9 
4 X X 

56 5 

30 9 

%CiHiCOOH 

T 

(b) Solid phase CHaCl COOH 
46 8 38 6 
29 9 36 5 

30 0 
42 6 

19 9 
50 0 

10 4 

ss 8 

0 

61 4 

2$. Benzoic Acid—a-Toluic Acid. — In this and the two fbllowmg sys¬ 
tems the aads are both from Senes A, no compound formation was indi¬ 
cated 

(a) Sohd phase, C^I. COOH 

% C,H| COOH 100 91 0 82 I 70 0 57 9 48 7 38 3 

T 121 0 115 2 108 5 97 8 85 3 74 0 57 4 

% C,H, CCX)H 

T 

(b) Solid phase. CtHt COOH 
38 9 18 9 10 I 

56 9 63 7 69 5 

0 

76 7 





26. Benzoic Acid—Cinnamic Acid. 

(a) Sohd phase, COOH 

% C|H» COOH 100 86 8 76 9 69 9 61 7 

T 121 o HI o 102 o 95 4 87 2 

(b) Sohd phase, CiH, COOH 

% C#H» COOH 52 5 42 3 33 I 199 96 o 

T 87 3 xoo 5 109 5 121 5 130 I 136 8 


27. Benzoic Add—^Acetic Acid.—^The freezmg-pomt curve is shown in 
Fig 2 

(a) frolid phase, C,H. COOH 

% C«Hi COOH 100 87 6 72 6 61 o 50 6 43 4 35 3 28 3 20 8 14 5 

T 121 o III 5 100 3 90 I 79 I 71 5 60 9 50 9 38 2 19 2 


(b) Sohd phase, CH, COOH 
% C*Hi COOH 97 52 o 

T I 10 4 13 o 16 4 


28. Chloroacetic. Acid—^Dichloroacetic Acid. —In this and the following 
systems the acids are both from Series B, no addition compounds were 
isolated 

(a) Sohd phase, CHsCl COOH 

% CHsCl COOH 100 90 I 82 5 75 8 66 4 54 o 40 4 32 7 

T ^ 61 4 56 8 52 5 47 5 40 5 29 6 10 8 —5 3 
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(6) Solid phase, CHCl COOH. 

% CHtCl CCX)H 24 T 12 2 o 

T —582897 

2g. Chloroacetic Acid—Trichloroacetic Acid. 

(o) Solid phase, CHaCl COOH 

%CHsClCOOH 100 84 8 74 5 65 5 58 2 51 4 

^ 51 5 46 5 38 9 31 o 22 4 

(b) Solid phase. CCl, COOH 

% CHiCl COOH 41 7 31 9 24 I 15 5 o 

T 24 3 33 2 39 9 46 I 57 3 

30. Dichloroacetic Acid—Trichloroacetic Acid. 

(o) Solid phase. CHCl* COOH 

% CHCls COOH 100 93 7 82 2 

T 977010 

(6) Solid phase. CCl, COOH 

% CHCL COOH 56 9 46 5 318 

T —o 6 14 5 32 9 

Consideration of Results. 

The general conclusions of the investigation have already be^n stated 
in the introduction. In the following pages, by closer examination of 
the freezing-point curves obtained, some quantitative results are deduced 
and discussed 

From the diagrams given, it will be seen that the freezing-point curves 
are different in type, even where no addition compound is isolated, ac¬ 
cording to which acid of Senes B is present in the system. In systems 
containing chloroacetic acid, the curves obtained are approximately 
linear, the change in slope as the eutectic point is approached being very 
slight In systems where dichloroacetic acid is present, the curves deviate 
more from the straight line, and the "‘dip"' before the eutectic is more 
pronounced. Finally, in systems containing trichloroacetic acid, the 
curves fall away rapidly in the neighborhood of the eutectic point 

It remains to show how this difference in character is connected with the 
relative extent of compound formation in the mixture The freezing 
point of a pure substance. A, will, under normal conditions,^ be equally 
»That IS, provided the substance added is not associated or dissociated in the 
solution —It IS not intended to imply, m the following discussion, that association or 
dissociation of the substances present in the systems considered can be entirely dis¬ 
regarded Orgamc aads, as a class, are certainly associated to some extent m the 
liquid state, also the conception that the addition reaction takmg place in the soluuon 
is tonic (Kendall, This Journal, 36, 1242 (1914)) assumes dissociation Never¬ 
theless, the regulanty of the results obtamed indicates clearly that the figures given m 
Table I are legitimately comparable, and that the above disturbmg influences are only 
of secondary importance. 


68 7 

—7 9 


21 2 12 2 o 
42 5 49 6 57 3 
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depressed on addition of ^uimolecolar amounts of different foreign sub¬ 
stances, provided no chemical reaction has occurred. If, however, the 
addition of a second substance, B, to A is accompanied by the formation 
of an addition compound, AB, then the freezing point of A will be abnor¬ 
mally lowered, since part of the original solvent will have been replaced 
by a foreign substance, the compound AB. The more stable the addition 
product is, the greater will be the abnormal depression of the freezing 
point. Hence, the form of the curves obtained, when different substances 
are added to A, indicates the relative extent of compound formation in 
each case. 

In the systems examined above, chloroacetic acid shows no tendency 
to compound formation throughout, and the freezing point curves approxi¬ 
mate to straight lines. ^ Where dichloroacetic acid is present, on the other 
hand, addition products are formed and can in some cases be isolated, 
although they are evidently, from the flatness of their curves near the 
maximum point, largely dissociated into their components in the liquid 
state. On first addition of dichloroacetic acid to an acid in Series A, 
the extent of compound formation will be very small.* Further addi¬ 
tion of dichloroacetic add will increase the amount of the compound 
present,* and that this corresponds with an abnormal depression of the 
b:eezing point is indicated by the “falling away “ of the curves as the eutec¬ 
tic is approached. Systems in which trichloroacetic acid is a component 
are similar in type, but the addition products formed are more stable. 
In accordance with this, the freezing point depression in the central part 
of the curve becomes still more abnormal, as is evidenced by the systems 
shown in Diagram I. 

We are, therefore, able to discover by comparison to what extent 
compound formation has occurred in any particular system, from the form 
of the freezing-point curve alone, even if it is not possible actually to 
isolate the compound. This is illustrated by the figures given in Table I, 
where the freezing-point depressions of the adds in Series A, due to addi¬ 
tion of equimolecular amounts of the various adds in Series B, are col- 

* Where the point of fusion of the second add of the system is very high (e. g., 
^toluic add) a sharp final bend in the curve is necessary to enable it to reach the 
eutectic point at all The main portion of the curve, however, still remains linear. 
Compare Fig 2, Curve IV. 

* The reversible ration A -h B AB gives the equation for equilibrium: 

cab/cacb “ * 

(c » molecular concentration, k » constant.) If the compound AB is largdy disso¬ 
ciated on fusion, the constant k of the reaction will be small. Hence, when cb is small, 
cab is also very small. The extent of compound formation will obviously be greatest 
in the central portion ol the curve. 

’ Not only for the reason given in the previous note, but also since the addition 
products formed are more stable, the lower the temperature. 
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lected. The values given are obtained directly by interpolation from the 
freezing-point curves.‘ (T50 freezing point of 50% mixture: A « de¬ 
pression.) 

Tabi.8 I 



Trichloroacetic 

Dichloroacetic 

Chloroacetic. 

Acid A 

T»o 

a' 

Tio 

A 

T .0 

A.' 

Benzoic... 

50 6 

70 4 

63 7 

57 3 

77 2 

43 8 

d-Toluic. 

47 2 

56 2 

61 6 

41 8 

69 8 

33.6 

f»-Toluic_ 

40 4 

67 2 

59 4 

48 2 

68 8 

38.8 

/>-Toluic. 

.. . 115 2 

63 4 

125 2 

53 4 

134 I 

44 5 

a-Toluic 

14 4 

62 3 

22 3 

54 4 

35 3 

41 4 

Cinnamic . . 

68 0 

68 8 

77 5 

59 3 

90 9 

45 9 

Crotonic 

—9 6 

80 6 

9 8 

61 2 

23 2 

47.8 


The above results show that, throughout the entire series, the freezing- 
point depression caused by trichloroacetic acid is greater than that caused 
by dichloroacetic acid, which is in turn greater than that caused by chloro- 
acetic acid. 

This dependence of compound formation upon difference in acidic 
strength is evidently in complete accordance with the views on oxonium 
salt formation developed in the introduction. The regularity of the values 
obtained indicates that the results are not greatly inffuenct d by any 
disturbing factors (association or dissociation in the solution).* Further 
evidence on the point is to be obtained from systems containing acids 
of similar strengths (25-27, above). From these we have: 


Tabls II. 


Original acid 

Acid added 

Tio. 

A. 

Benzoic.. 

a-Toluic 

75 5 

45 5 

Benzoic .. 

Cinnamic 

75.6 

45 4 

Benzoic ... 

Acetic 

78 5 

4 » 5 

Benzoic. . . 

Chloroacetic 

77 2 

43 . 8 ) 

Cinnamic. 

Benzoic 

90 4 

46 4 

Cinnamic. 

Chloroacetic 

90 9 

45 9) 


Here T50 and A have the same significance as in Table I; the figures 
for chloroacetic acid are included for comparison. The constancy of A fpr 
benzoic acid with different acids exhibiting no tendency to compound 
formation shows that conditions in the above systems are, if not normal, 
at least comparable.* The freezing-point depression caused by chloro- 

1 In a few cases a short extrapolation is necessary. The figures for acetic acid are 
not given, since here a longer extrapolation is required and accurate values cannot be 
obtained. The curves indicate, however, that the results are qualitatively similar to 
those given above 

* See note on page 1731. 

• For atnftll additions of B to A (up to 20%), the freezing-pomt curves are prac¬ 
tically identical, whatever acid in Series B is added. In this region the extent of 
compound formation is small in all cases (see Note 2, page 1733). 
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acetic acicl.is nonBal; ijb is evident that its addic stxmpb 

is mstt$de]it to suppress the addic properties of the weaker add of the 
B3^tem so far as to induce combination. 

Addition reactions of the nature dealt with in this paper have been little 
investigated; a few compounds of the type acid—add have been previously 
described^ but not systematically examined. The similarity of the com¬ 
ponents accounts for the small number of compounds isolated in the present 
research, but further experiments indicate that formation of addition 
products is of very general occurrence in organic reactions, g., as an inter¬ 
mediate stage in condensations.* That this is not generally recognized 
is due to the neglect of the freezing-point method in the study of organic 
reactions. 

It seems to be still the rule in experimental work to torture substances 
into combination by the drastic method (inherited from the alchemists) 
of appl3ring heat. This certainly gives us the final products of a reaction 
(or series of reactions), but affords no clue to its mechanism. If, on the 
other hand, we mix the components at as low a temperature as possible 
and then, by freezing the mixture, isolate addition products, we have 
obtained definite knowledge of an intermediate stage of the reaction. 
This will be exemplified in a forthcoming paper on sulfonation. 

Summary. 

The freezing-point curves of a series of weak organic acids with the 
•chloro-substituted acetic adds have been investigated. The tendency 
towards formation of addition compounds is found to be dependent upon 
the difference in addic strengths of the two components. Acids widely 
divergent in strength give addition compounds which may readily be 
isolated. 

The reaction is regarded as an oxonium salt formation, and may be 
•expressed as follows: 

R~-C« 0 ± R—C« 0 <( 

I + HX 5 =± I \X 
OH OH 

The quantitative results obtained in complete agreement with this 
view. 

NICBOLB I/ABOBATOBZIM Oir CHSMiaTBY. 

Co|.t 7 lfBIA 17 SW VOKK CXTT. 

^HoQgfwerff and van Dorp, Rec. trav. ckm, Pays~Bas, ai, 353 (1902); Pfeiffer, 
B 8 r .,499 *593 (i 9 X 4 )- 

• Compare Guye, /. chim. physique, 8,119 (1910). The view has also been ad¬ 
vanced by Michael that an addition process represents an intermediate stage in sub¬ 
stitution reactions (This Journal, 33, xoox (1910)). 
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RESEARCHES ON HTDANTOINS. XXVm. THE SYNTHESIS OF 

1,34-tristjbstituted hydantoins from di¬ 
ethyl ANHINOMALONATE. 

Bv Treat B Johnson and Norman A Shepard 
Received May 2 '^, 1914 


Hydantom and 2 thiohydantom interact smoothly with aromatic 
aldehydes^ when heated together m acetic acid solution and in the pres¬ 
ence of anhydrous sodium acetate, forming charactenstic condensation 
products as represented by formulas (I) and (II), respectively 
NH—CO NH—CO 


CO 


CS 


NH—C CHR 
(I) 


NH—C CHR 
(II) 


The reactions are generally very smooth and have been applied suc¬ 
cessfully m this laboratory with a great variety of aldehydes The only 
types of hydantoins which have been recorded as not undergoing con¬ 
densations in tlie above manner, are the 3-monosubstituted and 1,3- 
disubstituted hydantoins Wheeler and Hoffmann* observer, for ex¬ 
ample, that neither 3-phenyl- nor 1,3-diphenylhydantoms (III and IV) 


NH—CO 

I 

(S)CO 

I 

C«H6 N- CKi 

(III) 


CeHftN—CO 

I 

(S)CO 

I 

C«H6N—CH, 
(TV) 


condense with anisic aldehyde in the presence of sodium acetate and acetic 
anhydride On the other hand, the correspondmg 2-thiohydantoins 
were later observed to condense smoothly with aldehydes, giving good 
yields of condensation products.® It al^'o of especial interest to note 
here, at this time, that Biltz^ has recorded an observation that 1,3-di- 
methylhydantoin (V) does not condense with benzaldehyde. Whether 
this abnormal behavior is to be explained by the fact that such hydan- 


CH,N—CO 


CH,N—C OH 


CO 


CO 


CHiN—CH, 
(V) 


CH,N—CH 
(VI) 


* The behavior of ahphatic aldehydes towards hydantoins is now being investigated 
in this laboratory (T B J ) 

* Am Chem /, 4$, 368 (1911) 

* Wheeler and Brautledit, Am Chem J, 4$, 44 ^ (191 0 

* Ber , 4 S , 1673 (1911) 
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toi&s bsivt not a nomiBl cCMOBtitution (V), Mt to be ex|>res9ed by their 
pseudo ot enol fom (VI), must be decided by further investigation. 

The study of several of these abnormal cases is now being continued 
in this laboratory. During the progress of this work, important and 
unexpected experimental data were obtained,^ which has made it neces¬ 
sary to develop a new method of preparing trisubstituted hydantoins 
of the types represented by i,3-diphenyl-4-benzylhydantoin and its corre¬ 
sponding sulfur analog (Formulas XII and XIV). In other words, it 
was necessary to have available a practical method of synthesis which 
does not involve the condensation of an aldehyde with a hydantoin and, 
furthermore, be applicable for the preparation of any alkylhydantoin 
desirable, ^th substituents in tlie 1,3 and 4 positions of the ring. A 
description of a method of synthesis, which meets all these requirements, 
and of its application for the preparation of the hydantoins (XII) and 
(XIV) is now recorded in this paper. 

That diethyl anilinomalonate reacts at ordinary temperatiu-e, with alco¬ 
holic sodium ethylate, giving a sodium salt, was first obser^iu-e by Curtiss.* 
No data indicating that he investigated the chemical activity of this sub¬ 
stance are recorded, however, in his paper. Later Conrad and Reinbach,* 
who were working with dimethyl anilinomalonate, made the int^sting 
observation that the sodium salt of this ester interacts smoothly with alkyl 
halides, forming the corresponding substituted anihno malonates. They 
prepared, in this manner, the following amino esters: dimethyl methylanilino- 
malonate, C6H6NH(CH8)C(COOCH3)2, dimethyl benzylanilinomalonate, 
C6H6NH(C«H6CHa)C(COOCH8)2, dimethyl ( 7 -nitrobenzylanilinomalonate, 
C6H5NH(N02.CflH4CHj)C(C00CH8)a, and trimethyl anilinoethantricar- 
boxylate, C6H8NH.(CH2COOCH8)C(COOCH8)2. Recently, Johnson and 
Shepard^ investigated the action of />-nitrobenzyl chloride on the sodium 
salt of diethyl anilinomalonate and obtained the corresponding ester, 
CfH|NH(N 02 C«H 4 CH 2 )C.(C 00 C 2 H 8 )|. As a by-product of this reac¬ 
tion, they also succeeded in isolating a crystalline substance to which 
they provisionally assigned the constitution of a-nitrobenzylindoxyl. 

The starting point of this investigation was the diethyl ester of benzyl¬ 
anilinomalonate (VIII). This was obtained easily by the action of benzyl- 
chloride on the sodium salt of diethylanilinomalonate. The reaction 
was very smooth, and, to our surprise, we did not observe the formation 
of a-benzylindoxyl (X). This ester (VIII) was converted into the corre¬ 
sponding acid (XI) by saponification, and the latter transformed into 
a-anilino-jS-phenylpropionic add (XIII) by heating above its melting 

' The restilts of this investigation, which is being conducted by Mr. Sidney Hadley, 
will be discussed in a ftfture paper (T. B. J.). 

* Am. Chem. 19, 694 (1885). 

3Si5xi (1903). 

< Tms JouRNAZr, 35, 994 (1913)- 
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point* We found, however, that this change is best effected by boiling 
an alcoholic solution of the malonic acid, when an almost quantitative 
3deld of the monobasic acid (XIII) is obtained. This observation is of 
special interest because of the low temperature at which the dissociation 
of the malonic acid is effected, namely, nearly ioo° lower than that tem¬ 
perature at which the acid is decomposed by direct heating. 

The acid (XIII) interacts with both phenylisothiocyanate and phenyl- 
isocyanate, when heated with it at 130-140®, giving hydantoin com¬ 
pounds. In the first case i,3-diphenyl-4-benzyl-2-thiohydantoin (XII) 
is formed in good yield. Phenylisocyanate, however, reacts far less 
smoothly with the anilino acid, forming i,3-diphen)d-4-benzylhydantoin 
(XIV). The latter hydantoin is also formed by desulfurization of the 
thiohydantoin (XII) This is easily accomplished by heating the sulfur 
hydantoin under pressure with a strong aqueous solution of chloroacetic 
acid. As a by-product of the above reactions with phenylisothiocyanate 
and phenylcyanate, we obtained a crystalline substance which gave 
analytical vthisS agreeing for a-benzylindoxyl (X). i,3-Diphenyl-4- 
benzyl-2-thionydantoin melts at 129-130®. The corresponding oxygen 
derivative was, however, always obtained as an oil which solidified only 
after long standing. These various changes are represented t the fol¬ 
lowing formulas* 

C«H»NH CH(COOCiH,), 

i (VII. 

C«H*CHaN. 

^C(COOCaHj)a 

CaHjNH^ 




NH—CO 
1 I yCH,C.H. 

cs c< 

I I ^NHCaH* 
NH-CO 
(IX) 

C«H«N—CO 


CS 


Cai»N—CHCHtCaH. 
(XII) 


0 :> 


(VIII) 

CH CHsCiH, 
(X) 


\ 


COI.CHs 

CaHiNH' 


\ 


P>C(COOHJ, 

(XI) 


C.H.NCS C,H,CH,CH(NHCJIi)COOH 


C.H|N—CO 

I 

CO 


C«H«NCO 


(XIII) 


C.H.N—CH.CHaCJI. 
(XIV) 
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This new method of sytithcsis will be applied for the preparation 
of ^ew types of hydantoins which have hitherto received no attention. 

Diethyl anilinomalonate, diethylphthalimidomalonate,^ and diethyl- 
aminomalonate,* all condense with thiourea, in the presence of sodium 
ethylate, giving thiouranils. Benzylanilinomalonate (VIII) interacts 
in an analogous manner, forming 5,5-benzylanilino-2-thiobarbituric 
add (IX). 

Experimental Part. 

Diethylbemylanilinomalonatet ^CCCOOCaHi)* —^This ester was 

C«H6 Nh/ 

prepared by the action of benzylchloride on the sodium salt of diethyl 
anilinomalonate. Three and six-tenths grams of sodium were dissolved 
in 300 cc. of absolute alcohol and 40 grams of the diethyl ester added tb 
the solution. On warming gently, the ester dissolved, and finally its 
sodium salt began to deposit. Twenty and four-tenths grams of freshly 
distilled benzylchloride were then added and the mixtme heated on the 
steam bath. There was an immediate reaction with separation of 
sodium chloride and within a few minutes the reaction was complete. 
The alcohol was then removed by distillation under diminished pressure, 
when the aniline ester was obtained as a heavy yellow oil. This was 
washed with water to remove sodium chloride, extracted with ether and 
dried over potassium carbonate. We obtained 50 g. of the crude, dry 
ester, corresponding to a yield of 93% of the theoretical. It was found 
that this ester can be distilled under diminished pressure, but not with¬ 
out considerable decomposition. It boiled at 257-260® at 50 mm. For 
our investigation, however, it was used without further purification. 

C«H»CH|v 

Potassium Salt of Benzylanilinofnalonic Acid, ^(COOK)».— 

CfHsNH^ 

Fifty grams of the crude diethyl ester (above) were saponified by heating 
with 24.6 g. of potassium hydroxide in 56 cc. of 50% alcohol. The potas¬ 
sium salt soon began to separate. After heating for 2 hrs. the solution 
was cooled to o® and riie salt separated by filtration. It was purified 
by crystallization from 50% alcohpl and deposited in beautiful, colorless, 
hexagonal plates. When heated at 295-300® for a long time it finally 
melted to a clear yellow oil. The yield of purified salt was 28 g. 

Cald for CifHu04NCt: N, 3.88; found: N, 3 84, 4.1. 

From the alcohol filtrates left after piuification of this salt, we isolated 
4.5 g. of a-anilino-j8-phenylp(ropionic add (see below). This corresponds 
to 6.7 g. of the dipotassiuin Balt of benzylanilinomalonate. 

^ Johnson and SiHUpard, h>c cit, 

* Johnson and Nicolet, This Joxtrnai., 36 (1914). 
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C«H.CH,v 

BenzylaniUnomalonic Acid, >C(C00H)2. —a quantitative yield 

CeH»NH/ 

of this acid was obtained by treatment of the above potassium salt 
in aqueous solution with hydrochloric acid. All attempts to purify the 
acid by crystallization from alcohol were unsuccessful, as carbon dioxide 
was evolved immediately on warming the solutions. It was purified for 
analysis by precipitation with hydrochloric acid from an ice-cold solu¬ 
tion of its potassium salt. Under these conditions it separated in clus¬ 
ters of radiating needles, which melted at 170 173° to a clear oil. Car¬ 
bon dioxide was evolved when tlie acid was heated to 190- 200°. 

Calc, for Ci«Hi 604N. N, 4.91; found: N, 4.87, 5.07. ' 

Disilver Salt. —This was obtained by dissolving the potassium salt in 
water and then adding the required amount of silver nitrate. It separa¬ 
ted as a colorless, amorphous precipitate, which was unstable on heating. 
Analysis of the salt after drying in a desiccator over concentrated sulfuric 
.acid: 

Calc, for CnHisOiNAga: N, 2.8; found. N, 2.78. 
a-Anilino-^-phenylpropiontc Acid, CftH5CHjCH(NHC«H6)C()OH.— 

BenzylaniUnomalonic acid readily loses carbon dioxide wher heated 
above its melting point and is converted into this amino acid. Much de- 
•composition, however, takes place by this treatment and the yield is 
not good. It is best prepared by heating an alcoholic solution (absolute 
<or dilute) of the malonic acid at the boiling temperature for a few min¬ 
utes. On cooling, the propionic acid separates in glistening plates show¬ 
ing distinct, rhombic forms. This compound begins to yield at 165®, 
when heated in a capillary tube, and then melts at 170-3° to a clear oil 
without any apparent decomposition. It is easily soluble in alcohol, 
moderately soluble in benzene, and cold ether, and difficultly soluble 
in hot water. It is best purified by recrystallization from 50% alcohol. 

Calc, for Ci6HisOiN: N, s.8; found: N, 5.88, 5.99, 6.06. 

Ethyl Ester, C17H19O2N.—This is easily obtained, in the usual manner, 
by esterification of the acid with ethyl alcohol in the presence of sulfuric 
^acid. After removing the excess of al^hol, by heating' tmder diminished 
pressure, the ester was extracted with ether, washed with water, and 
.finally dried over anhydrous sodium sulfate. It was purified by distilla¬ 
tion under diminished pressme and boiled at 206-9° &t 12 mm. A second 
sample boiled at 218-221° at 19 mm. pressure. Under these conditions 
the ester was obtained as a thick, yellow oil, whidi solidified on standing. 
It crystallized from alcohol in stout, hexagonal prisms or blocks which 
melted at 48-49° to a clear oil without decomposition. The weight of 
purified material was 5. o g. or 68% of a theoretical yield. 

Calc, for CnHifOsN; N, 5.20; found: N, 5.18, 5.15. 
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^ CJffiN—CO 


7t3-DiphenyU2-1kio-4--bewsylhydaf^ 


,—^Three and 


C«H.N—CHCH,C.Hi 

four-tenths grams of a-anilino-/3-phenylpropionic acid and 1.9 g. of 
phenyl mustard oil were heated together at 130-135 Water was evolved 
immediately, and a small amount of the unchanged propionic acid sub¬ 
limed during the operation. After heating for 5 hrs. we obtained a brown 
oil, which was diluted with alcohol. A crystalline substance separated 
at once. This was separated and then triturated with cold benzene,, 
when the above hydantoin dissolved, immediately leaving behind an in¬ 
soluble crystalline product (see below). 

The benzene solution was evaporated, whereupon we obtained a yellow 
gum which immediately solidified after trituration with 95% alcohol. 
This was purified by crystallization from alcohol and separated in clus¬ 
ters of needle-like prisms which melted at 129-130® to a clear oil without 
decomposition. The hydantoin gave a strong test for sulfur. The com¬ 
pound is very soluble in cold benzene and ether; easily soluble in glacial 
acetic acid, and very difficultly soluble in hot water. It is insoluble in 
dilute sodium hydroxide solution even on warming. The 3deld of puri¬ 
fied material was 56% of the theoretical. 


Calc, for CsiHisONtS: N, 7.82; found: N, 7.96, 7.94. 


a-Benzylindoxyl, 



CH.CH,C»H 4 


-The 


substance 


obtained 


in the preceding experiment, which was insoluble in cold benzene, was 
piurified by crystallization from glacial acetic acid. It separated in well* 
defined, prismatic crystals (cubical) which melted at 271--272® to a clear 
oil. They did not contain sulfur. The compound was difficultly solu¬ 
ble in water and very soluble in alcohol and acetic acid. The yield was 
very small. ^ 


Cak. for C,*H,iON: N, 6.28; found: N, 6.21 


Several attempts were made to obtain this compound in larger quanti¬ 
ties. The corresponding p-nitrobenzyl derivative^ was obtained as a 
secondary product in the preparation of diethyl nitrobenzylanilinomal- 
onate, and it seemed probable that this corresponding benzyl compound 
would be formed tmder similar conditions. A careful examination, how¬ 
ever, of the secondary products formed in the reaction between benzyl 
diloride and the sodium salt of diethyl anilinomalonate failed to revesd 
a trace of the indoxyl compound. 

Benzylanilinomalonic acid was also heated with phenylisothiocyanate, 
but, here again, the yidd of indoxyl was not increased. This malonic 
> Johnson and Shepard, Loc, eii. 
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acid was also heated alone at its melting point, but no formation of the 
indoxyl compound was observed. We finally heated a-anilino-/3-phenyl- 
propionic acid with potassium hydroxide at 200°, but the result was nega¬ 
tive, nothing but benzoic acid being identified. * 

CeH»N—CO 

i,3’Diphenyl’4-benzylhydantoin, CO .—Xhis hydantoin 

i 

CaHdSr—CHCHiCeHs 

is formed by the action of pheiiylisocyanate on a-anilino-/3-phenyl- 
propionic acid. The reaction, however, is not smooth and the yield of 
hydantoin is poor. One and three-tenths grams of the propiohic acid 
were heated with 0.8 g. of the isocyanate for 3 hrs. at 140-150®, when a 
brown colored product was obtained. On triturating with alcohol, the 
latter completely dissolved with the exception of a very small amount 
of crystalline material, which melted at 270-272°. This was a-benzyl- 
indoxyl. The alcohol filtrate was concentrated to remove the alcohol, 
when an oil was obtained which dissolved in ether. A small amount 
of diphenylurea was obtained by this treatment. After drying the ether 
and then allowing to evaporate the diphenylhydantoin was obt lined as 
an oil which finally solidified after long standing. This hydantoin is 
extremely soluble in the common organic solvents and was not obtained 
in a crystalline condition. The crude dry product melted from 58 to 62 ° 
Calc, for CasHisOiN: N, 8.1; found (Kjeldahl): N, 7.75. 

This same hydantoin is also formed by heating phenylisocyanate 
with the ethyl ester of a-anilino-jS-phenylpropionic acid. 

’ Formation of if3-Diphenyl-4'‘benzylhydantoin by Desulfurization of J,j- 
Diphenyl-2-thiO‘4-benzylhydantoin, —^Three grams of the thiohydantoin 
were heated with 8. o g. of chloroacetic add and 15 cc. of water for 6 hours 
at 150°. The desulfurized product was obtained as an oil. This was 
finally digested with hydrochloric acid to destroy any addition product 
formed with the halogen acid and then dissolved in ether and dried over 
caldum chloride. After evaporating the ether the hydantoin was then" 
dried over concentrated sulfuric add and finally by heating at 105-110°. 

Calc, for CnHisOsNt: N, 8.1; found: N, 7.72. 

NH—CO 
I I yCH,C.H* 

2 ‘Thio-5-bensyU7-phenyluramil, CS C<f .—This uramil was 

I 1 ^NH.C«H. 

NH-CO 

obtained in the form of its sodium salt by digesting thiourea in alco¬ 
holic solution with sodium ethylate (2 molecular proportions) and diethyl 
benzylanilinomalonate. After heating on the steam bath for 9 hrs. the 
yellow sodium salt, which had deposited, was separated by filtration and 
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dissolved in water. After washing with ether to remove a trace of oi!^ 
the tiramil was precipitated by addition of hydrochloric acid. It separa* 
ted as an oil, which finally solidified on standing. The yield was 2. i g. 
or 35% of theory. It was purified by crystallization from alcohol and 
separated in stout, prismatic blocks. They melted at 219-220® to a clear 
oil, which soon began to decompose with effervescence. This pyrimidine 
is very soluble in glacial acetic acid, moderately soluble in hot benzene 
and cold ether, and very difficultly soluble in hot water. The condensa¬ 
tion was repeated with fom molecular proportions of sodium, but the 
yield of pyrimidine was not increased. A portion of the malonic ester 
undergoes decomposition during the reaction and a-anilino-/ 9 -phenyl- 
propionic acid is fomed. 

Calc, for CnHuOsNsS: N, 12.92; found: N. 12.75, 12.69, 13 03. 

Naw Havkm. Conn 
May 20. 1914. 
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RESEARCHES ON PYRIMIDINES: LXXI. SYNTHESIS OF THE 
PYRIMIDINE NUCLEOSIDE, 4-HYDROXYMETHYLURACIL. 

By Treat B. Johnson and Lbwis H Chsrnopf. 

Receded June 6, 1914. 

This paper is our third contribution to the chemistry of pyrimidine 
nucleosides.^ It includes a description of the synthesis and properties 
of the simple nucleoside of uracil, namely, 2,6-dioxy-4-hydroxymethyl^ 
pyrimidine represented by Formula (I). 

NH—CO NH—CO 


CO CH 

I II 


CO C.CHs 

I il 


NH—C.CHjOH 
(I) 


NH—C.CHtOH 
(II) 


The method of synthesis, which has been applied successfully for the* 
preparation of this interesting pyrimidine, is perfectly analogous to that 
employed for the preparation of the corresponding simple nucleoside o£ 
thymine, namely, 2,6-dioxy-4-hydroxymethyl-5-methylpyrimidine* repre¬ 
sented by Formula ’,(11). The starting point, in this case, was the ethyl 
ester of ethoxyacetic add (III), which was prepared in quantity by inter¬ 
action oi sodiunf ethylate with ethyl chloroacetate, and also from the 
nit^e CjHbO.CHiCN* by direct esterification with ethyl alcohol in the 
presence of hydrochloric add (imidoester method). The ester undergoes, 
cohdensation with ^ethyl bromoacetate, in the presence of amalgamated 
^Johnson and Chernoff, J. Biol. Chem.t Z4, 307; This Journal, 35, 583 (1913). 
* Johnson and Chernoff, Loc cU. 

’ Sommelet, Compi. rend., 143, 827. 
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zinc,^ giving the jS-ketone ester —ethyl y-elhoxyaceioacetate (IV) The 
reaction may be expressed by the followmg equation * 

C,H,OCH,COOC,H» + Zn Hg -f Br CH, COOC,H, « 

(III) 

yOCtlA, 

CjH^OCHjC—CH,COOC,H» 

\ 

^OZnBr 

CjHiOH 4- Zn(OH)Br + C^HjO CH, COCHaCOOCtHe 

(IV) 

This ester (IV) exhibits the normal properties of a i^^-ketone ester and 
condenses normally with thiourea m alcohohc solution and in the presence 
of sodium ethylate* forming the sodium salt of the thiopynmidine repre 
sented by Formula (V) The yield of this pyrimidine was excellent. 
The condensation may be represented as follows 
NH, COOCjHi NH—CO 

II 11- 

CS + CH 2 « CS CH + H*0 + C,H,OH 

II I 11 

NHi CO CHjOCjHj NH—C CHjOCsH. 

(V) 

Tattle difficulty was encountered m converting quantitatively this thio¬ 
pynmidine (V), into its corresponding oxygen denvative (VI) This was 
accomplished by digesting the thiopynmidme, in aqueous solution, with 
chloroacetic acid. The mechanism of this change may be represented 
by the following formulas 


NH—CO 



NH- CO 

1 UCHtCOOH 

HOOC CH,v 

CK 

1 1 

CS Cll 

1 11 


- C CH — ► 

1 II 

NH—C CHjOCtH. 



NH—C CH2OC4H, 

NH 

1 

—CO 

1 

HaO 

NH—CO 

1 1 

HOOCCH,S>—C 

CH 

- >> 

HbCHjCOOH + CO CH 

11 

11 

HCl 

^ 1 II 

N- 

—C CH, 0 C|H, 

NH—C CHiOCiHi 




(VI) 


4-Ethoxymethyluracil (VI) is very stable in the presence of acids. 
It undergoes no change when heated with 10% sulfuric acid at 140°. 
When heated with concentrated hydrochlonc acid at 100®, ethyl chloride 
» Johnson, This Journai., 35, 582 (1913) 

* This reaction has been applied successfully with a number of other esters and the 
mteresting results, which have been obtained, will be discussed m future papers These 
types of / 9 -ketone have hitherto received practically no attention, and should be of value 
for the synthesis of other important combinations of immediate biochemical and thera¬ 
peutic mterest (T B Johnson) 
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wag evolved and tbe p3rri]mditie ether was converted smoothly into the 
primary halide, 2,6-dio«y-4<hloromethylpyrimidine (VII). 

NH—CX) NH—CO NH-^0 


CX> CH 


CO CH 


NH—C.CHiOCiHi NH—CCHiOH NH--C.CH,C1 

(VII) 

In order to convert this chlorop)rrimidine (VII), into the simple nucleo¬ 
side of uracil (I), it was first digested in aqueous solution, with silver 
sulfate to remove the halogen and the resulting sulfate was then de¬ 
composed by digesting with an aqueous solution of barium hydroxide. 
In this manner, the nucleoside (I) was easily obtained in a colorless, 
crystalline condition. A description of this compound is given in the 
experimental part of this paper. 

NH—€0 /NH-CO \ NH—CO 


+ AgsS04 


NH—C.CHiCl ^NH—C.CH,0 ' * NH—C CH,OH 

(I) 

The structures of the ethers (V) and (VI), the halide (VII), and the 
nucleoside (1), were all established by the behavior of the uracil- 
nudeoside on reduction. When digested in hydriodic add solution, in 
the presence of a small amount of phosphorus, it imderwent reduction 
smoothly and was converted into Behrend’s 4-methyluracil (VIII). 

NH—CO NH—CO 


NH—C.CH,0 


SO, CO 


CO CH 4- 2 HI « CO CH -f I, 4- HjO 


NH—C.CHiOH NH—C.CH, 

(VIII) 

Experimental Part. 

Ethyl y-Eihoxyocetoacetate, C*H#OCHiCO.CH^OOC2H6.--’The boiling 
point of this ester has previously been rec 9 p)e 4 ^ & paper from this lab^ 
oratory.^ The ester is easily obtained by interaction of molecular pro¬ 
portions of ethyl ethoxyacetate and ethyl hiomoacetate in the j)itsence of 
amalgamated zinc. ^ The esters we|^ i{ 4 tecl with one or ^wo molecular 
proportions of amalgamated zii^ ^ a dry flask connected to a reflux 
condenser, and the mixture then warmed on a steam bath. At first, there 
was no apparent evidence of a reaction, but, on continued warming, there 
was Anally a great avnlltiw of heat and the reaction became so violent 
that it was cool with ice water. Within a few minutes, 

however, the yideni reaction was over and the mixture was then heated 
' Johnson^ 
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at loo^ for lo hours. We obtained a dark colored S3naipy product, which 
was poured into cold water to decompose the double zinc compound. 
After acidifying with hydrochloric add, to complete the decomposition 
and to dissolve the zinc hydroxide, the oil was thoroughly extracted with 
ether and the add filtrate discarded. The ether solution of the crude oil 
was then washed several times with cold, dilute sodium hydroxide solution 
in order to remove the j8-ketone ester. On addifjdng this alkaline solution 
with hydrochloric add (cold) the ketone ester separated at once and was 
dissolved in ether. After washing with water and finally (hying over 
anhydrous caldum chloride, it was then purified by distillation tmder 
diminished pressure. Some of the observed boiling points of different 
preparations are recorded below: 

Pressure in mm 22 26 30 30 32 52 

Boiling point 113* 116-120® 120-125® 117® 121® 132® 

The average )rield obtained was about 15% of the theoretical. The 
ketone ester can also be obtained by applying the condensation with ethyl 
chloroacetate, but the yield is smaller. 

NH—CO 

I I 

2’Thto-4-ethoxym€thyl-6-oxypyrtfntdine, ^ CH .—For Mie prep- 

NH—CCH*OC*H» 

aration of this new p)rrimidine, molecular proportions of thiourea 
were condensed with ethyl 7-ethoxyacetoacetate in the presence of sodium 
ethylate. The quantities of reagents used in one experiment were as 
follows. 13.5 g. of the ketone ester, 5.9 g. of thiourea and 3.6 g. of metallic 
sodium The sodium was dissolved in 50 cc. of absolute alcohol and, 
after cooling, the thiourea and ketone ester added. The mixture was then 
digested on the steam bath for 7 hrs. to complete the reaction and the 
alcohol finally removed by evaporation on a water bath We obtained 
the sodium salt of the p3nimidine as a cx>lQrless solid, which was very 
soluble in water. On acidif3H[ng this solution with acetic acid the pyrimi¬ 
dine separated as a heavy crystalline precipitate. This was separated by 
filtration, washed with water and finally purified by aystallization from 
hot water. It deposited in large radiating prisms, whicdi melted at 180-1 ^ 
to a clear oil. The yield was 7.1 g. 

Calc, for CrHiAOsNfS' N, 15.05. Found: N, 15.07 
NH—CO 

1 I 

ji, 2t6-]^oxy‘4-ethoxymethylpynmidtnef CO CH .—^Five grams of the 

NH—CCHiOCiH, 

preceding 2-thiop3aimidine and 5 g. of diloroacetic acid were dissolved 
in hot water (50-75 cc.) and the solution boiled for 3 hrs. when the de- 
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fulftuization of the ttik^ynimdiiie was apparently complete. The 
mixture was then evaporated on the steam bath and the residue obtained 
finally triturated with cold water. Hie above pyrimidine was obtained 
in crystalline condition by this treatment. It was washed with cold 
water and finally purified by crystallisation from hot alcohol. It separated 
in rhombic prisms which melted at 175® to an oil. The 3deld of purified 
pyrimidine was 2.5 g. 

Calc, for C7H10OSN9: N, 16.47. Pound: N, 16.44. 

Behavior of 2,6-Dioxy-4-ethoxyfnethylpyrifnidine when heated with 
Sulfuric Acid. —One gram of the pyrimidine and 25 cc. of 10% sulfuric 
add were heated in a bomb tube for 3 hrs. at 125®. On cooling, the pyr¬ 
imidine crystallized out apparently unaltered. The heating was con¬ 
tinued for 3 hrs. at 140®, and the sulfuric acid then removed from the 
solution by predpitation as barium sulfate. After filtering off the sulfate, 
the neutral solution was concentrated and cooled, when the unaltered 
pyrimidine separated in the form of prismatic crystals. It melted at 
174®. The pyrimidine, therefore, did not undergo conversion to uracil. 

NH—CO 

I I 

2f6~Dioxy-4-chlorofnethylpyrtmidtnet CO CH .—This halogen de- 

NH-—C.CH,C 1 

rivative was formed by interaction of the above cthoxypyrimidine with 
hydrochloric acid. Two grams of the pjrrimidine were heated with 50 cc. 
of concentrated hydrochloric add for about 24 hrs. at 100®. The contents 
of the tube were then transferred to a beaker and evaporated to dryness 
at 100®, when a dark colored residue was obtained. This was dissolved 
in hot water, the solution decolorized by digesting witli bone-coal and 
finally concentrated again to a small volume. On cooling, the chloro- 
pyrimidine finally separated in the form of small radiating prisms, which 
decomposed at 204-215®, depending on the rate of heating. The dust 
from this compound irritates the membranes of the nose producing sneez¬ 
ing* 

Calc, for CfHiOtKiCl; N, 17.45* Pound: N, J7.7. 

NH~CO 

I I 

2f6-Dioxy-4-kydroxyme^ylpyrimidine, CO CH .— ^in 4 rder to 

• I II 

NH—C.CHiOH 

obtain this simple nucleoside of uradl we proceeded as follows: to an 
aqueous solution of the above chloropyrimidine (1.4 g. in 200 cc. of water) 
was added an excess of sil^ sulfate (2.5 g.) and the mixture boiled in an 
open dish for about One hour, keeping the volume constant by addition of 
water. The insoluble silver chloride was then filtered off and the excess 
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of silver in solution precipitated as sulfide by hydrogen sulfide. The 
solution was then boiled to remove all free hydrogen sulfide and the silver 
sulfide separated by filtration. The sulfuric acid was then separated by 
precipitation as sulfate with barium hydroxide and the excess of barium 
precipitated as carbonate by saturating the solution with carbon dioxide. 
The neutral solution was then concentrated and cooled, when the nu¬ 
cleoside separated in prismatic crystals. This pyrimidine was purified 
for analysis by crystallization from hot water and separated on cooling, 
in small plates. They did not possess a sharp melting point. On heating 
in a capillary tube the pyrimidine began to show signs of melting at about 
240® and then decomposed quite sharply a 254®. This decomposition 
point varies according to the rate of heating. The yield of purified 
nucleoside was 0.6 g. 

Calc, for CfiH«diN2: N, 19.72. Found: N, 19.42. 

The structure of this nucleoside was established by its behavior on 
reduction with hydriodic acid. 

NH—CO 

I I 

The Formation of 4’-Methyluracil, CO CH .— Five-tenths of a gram 

NH- -C.CH, 

of the nucleoside was dissolved in 15 cc. of hydriodic acid (sp. gr. 1.7) 
and about o.i g. red phosphorus added to the solution. The solution was 
then boiled for 4 hrs., diluted with water and finally filtered to remove 
the phosphorus. The halogen and phosphate radicals were then removed 
by digesting with an excess of silver carbonate. After filtering, the excess 
of silver was then precipitated as sulfide with hydtogen sulfide and the 
aqueous solution then decolorized by boiling with bone-coal. The solution 
was then concentrated and cooled, when 4-methyliu'acil deposited in 
colorless crystals. It was purified by recrystallization from hot water. 
It did not melt or undergo decomposition below 300® and when mixed 
with pure 4-methyluracil this behavior, on heating, was not altered. 

Calc, for CftHeOsNs: N, 22.22. Found: N, 21.9. 

NSW Havsn. Conn. * 


(CONTRlBUnOM FROM THE CBBirilCAI. LABORATORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS.] 

THE ACTION OF MONOCHLOROACETIC ACID ON SEMI- 
CARBAZIDE AND HYDRAZINE. 

By J. R. Baxlky and W. T. Rsad. 

Receired Jubc 8, 1914. 

Introduction. 

Hydrazine derivatives have been prepared by the action of mono- 
chloroacetic acid on phenylhydrazine,^ and on hydrazine,* but no inves- 

» Ber ,, a8, 1231 (1895); 36, 3887 (1903). 

* J . prakt , Chem ., [2] 83« 249 (1861). 
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tigatioo of a similar reaction has b^n publi^ed between semicarbaside 
and halogen acids. Our work on this latter reaction has shown that |M>th 
semicarbazinoacetic add, NHjCONHNHCHjCOOH, and semicarbazino- 
diacetic add, NH*CONHN(CH2COOH)2, result when potassium chloro- 
acetate and semicarbazide are heated in aqueous solution. The yield of 
semicarbazinoacetic add, as obtained by us, is poor, but semicarbazino- 
diacetic add is readily prepared by this method. It was observed that 
monochloroacetic add reacts much more easily with semicarbazide than 
do the halogen derivatives of the higher fatty acids, a behavior wherdn 
semicarbazide resembles hydroxylamine.^ 

The study of the action of potassium chloroacetate on semicarbazide 
suggested a modification of the method of Curtius and Hussong’ for ob> 
taining hydrazinodiacctic add, which has led to a simplification of their 
process with a greatly increased yield. This interesting substance is now' 
available in any amount desired with a few hours* work. Curtius and 
Hussong employed 5 mols of hydrazine hydrate to 2 mols of monochloro¬ 
acetic acid, whereas in reality the molecule of hydrazinodiacctic acid is 
built from one molecule of hydrazine and two molecules of monochloro¬ 
acetic add. In their process, one molecule of this excess of hydrazine 
reacts to neutralize the hydrochloric add liberated in the reaction, and a 
second molecule gives with the hydrazinodiacctic acid formed a hydra¬ 
zine salt. The reactions that take place in the process may be interpreted 
as follows: 5NH2NH2 + 2CH,ClCOOH = NH2N(CH2COOH),.NH2NH2 + 
NH2NH2.2HCI + 2NH2NH2 excess. The excess hydrazine, as well as 
the hydrazine forming a salt with the hydrazinodiacctic acid, is removed 
here by fractional precipitation with benzaldehyde. Hydrazinodiacetic 
add itself does not react with aldehydes. It is simply freed from the 
hydrazine salt by the action of the aldehyde and separates along with 
benzalazine, and the latter is removed by alcohol. In the modification 
of this process, as worked out by us, 1 mol of hydrazine hydrate, 2 mols 
of CH2CICOOH and 2 mols of K2CO8 are employed, the reaction pro¬ 
ceeding as follows: 

NH2NH* + 2 CH,C 1 C 00 H + 2K,COs = 

NH2N(CH,C00K)2 + 2KCI + 2CO2 + 2HaO. 
At the end of the reaction, the hydrazinodiacetic add is liberated from its 
salt by neutralization with hydrochloric add, whereupon the hg^razine 
add ciystallizes oui. This method is similar to the one employed by M. 
Busch in the preparation of asymmetric phenylhydrazinoacetic add, 
C«H5N(CH2 COOH)NHi, from i mol phenylhydrazine, i mol monochloro¬ 
acetic acid, and i mol potassium carbonate.® Curtius obtained from 50 

* Ann,, aBo, 285 (18^). 

* J. prakt. Chern,, [aj 83, 271 (i86i). 

*Loc, cU. 
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g. hydrazine hydrate 16-18 g. of hydrazinodiacetic acid, which he re¬ 
ports as a 51-57% 3rield, but it shotdd be observed that tliis calculation 
is based on the amount of monochloroacetic acid used (40 g.). Calcu¬ 
lated the other way, the yield dwindles to 10 8-12.2%. Wc obtained 
from 21 g. of hydrazine hydrate 21.5 g. of reciystallized hydrazinodiacetic 
acid, which represents a yield of 34.6%, calculated on tlie basis of the hy¬ 
drazine hydrate used. 

Two methods were investigated for isolating semicarbazinodiacetic 
acid from the salt mixture formed in its preparation. The method that 
gave the best yield was esterification with alcoholic hydrochloric acid. 
As semicarbazinodiacetic acid forms a very difiicultly soluble barihm salt, 
an attempt was made to utilize this salt in the isolation of tlie semicar- 
bazinodiacetic acid, but the method was not perfected to the point where 
the yield was equal to that in the esterification process. 

The esters of semicarbazinodiacetic acid are readily oxidized with per¬ 
manganate or bromine. The oxidation results in the elimination of one 
acetic acid rest, with the formation of esters of the semicarbazone of gly- 
oxyUc acid, NHjCONHN = CHCOOH. The ethyl ester of this semi¬ 
carbazone was first prepared by Simon and Chavenne.^ Their descrip¬ 
tion of the substance does not agree with the properties of the semicarba¬ 
zone as determined by us. However, the constitution of the oxidation 
product of ethyl semicarbazinodiacetate was established beyond ques¬ 
tion by its formation, (a) on esterification of glyoxylic acid semicarba¬ 
zone, and (6) on oxidation of ethyl semicarbazinomonoacetate. Further¬ 
more, on reduction with sodium amalgam, according to the method of 
.Darapsky and Prabhaker,* tlie oxidation product of ethyl semicarbazino¬ 
diacetate gave semicarbazinoacetic acid, NH2CONHNHCII2COOH, 
which was isolated by esterification. The etliyl ester obtained in this 
way proved identical in its properties with the semicarbazinoacetic ester 
prepared by Traube from the hydrochloride of ethyl hydrazinoacetate 
and potassium cyanate.^ 

With sodium alcoholate, the esters of semicarbazinodiacetic acid, analot 
gous to esters of semicarbazino acids in general,^ condense to esters of 3,5- 
dioxy-1,6-dihydro-1,2,4-triazine-1-acetic acid, 

N~*CH,COOH 

/\ 

CH, N 

1 II 

no—c c—OH 


N 

^ Compi. rend., 143,1906 (1906). 

* Ber., 45, 2635 (19x2). 

* Ibid ., 31, 164 (1898). 

* Am . Ck § m . J ., aS, $ B 6 (1902) 
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B<wled with the calculated amcmnt of alkali, the esters of semicarbazino- 
diacetic acid are readily saponified to semicarbazinodiacetic add; but, if 
heated under pressure at 150® with potassium hydroxide, semicarbazino¬ 
diacetic add readily loses the carbonamide rest with the formation of 
hydrazinodiacetic add, 

NH^C0NHN(CH2C00H)8 -h 3KOH = 

NH2N(CH2C00K)8 + KHCO, + HjO. 

The constitution of hydrazinodiacetic add and semicarbazinodiacetic 
add was established condusively by the action of sodium nitrite on hydra¬ 
zinodiacetic add and on methyl semicarbazinodiacetate, in which reac¬ 
tions iminoacetic add, NH(CH2C00H)8, and methyliminodiacetate, 
respectively, are readily formed and proved identical with the same 
preparations as described by other investigators. Curtius and Hussong 
tried the action of nitrous add on hydrazinodiacetic add, but did not 
succeed in isolating iminodiacetic add. The behavior of hydrazino- and 
setnicarbazino-diacetic acids towards nitrous add is analogous to that of 
as3rmmetric methylphenylhydrazine, NH2N(CH8)C«H6,' and diethyl- 
setnicarbazide, NH2CONHN(C2H6)2,* towards nitrous add. The follow¬ 
ing equations interpret the reactions that take place between nitrous add 
and the above hydrazine derivatives of acetic acid: 

NH2N(CH2C00H)2 + HNO 2 « NH(CH2C00H)2 + H 2 O + N 2 O 
NH,C0NHN(CH2C00CH8)2 + HNO 2 - 

NHCCHsCOOCH,)* + N 2 O + CO 2 + NH, 

Curtius and Hussong found that hydrazinodiacetic acid very readily 
decomposes on heating with mineral acids, in that half of the nitrogen 
in the molecule is eliminated as ammonia. In addition to confirming this 
observation, we were able to isolate among the reaction products glyco- 
coll and nitrilotriacetic add, N (CH2COOH)rf. The primary organic com¬ 
plex of the hydrolysis of the hydrazine acid is assumed by Curtius and 
Hussong to be hydroxylaminodiacetic add. The formation of glycocoll 
from hydroxylaminodiacetic acid may be explained by assuming the 
elimination of a molecule of water and the subsequent hydrolysis of the 
resulting products as follows: 

HON(CH,COOH), = (CH2C00H)N » CHCOOH + H 2 O. 
(CH2C00H)N » CHCOOH + HaO « NHaCHaCOOH -f- CHOCOOH.i 
It may be that a secynd form of hydrolysis proceeds along with the one 
suggested above in tliat a part of the hydrazinoaoetic add breaks down 
into glycollic acid and hydrazinomonoacetic add as primary decomposi¬ 
tion products, 

^ Ann., 190, 158 (1878). 

* Ibid., X99, 314 (1879). 

* Cf. Ber ., 39, 3566 (1906). 
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NH2N(CHaCOOH)2 + H *0 =: NHaNHCHaCOOH + CHaOHCOOH. 
The interaction of glycoUic acid and glycocoll could then explain the 
formation of nitrilotriacetic acid, 

2CH20HC00li + NHaCHaCOOH = N(CH2COOH)3 + 2H2O. 

The assumption that glycollic acid is an intermediary product in the 
action of sulfuric acid on hydrazinodiacetic acid harmonizes with the be¬ 
havior of scmicarbazinodiacctic acid esters toward oxidizing agents, which, 
as shown above, results in the elimination of an acetic acid rest witliout a 
severance of the two nitrogen atoms in the original hydrazine complex. 

The formation of nitrilotriacetic acid in the interaction of sulfuric acid 
and hydrazinodiacetic acid was quite unexpected, because Heintz found 
that nitrilotriacetic acid, heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid for 17 
hrs. at 190° to 200°, was converted to iminodiacetic acid.‘ 

However, a repetition of our experiment with hydrazinodiacetic acid 
gave the same uniform result. Attention might be called to the fact that 
this elimination of an acetic acid rest from nitrilotriacetic acid by hydrol¬ 
ysis, as observed by Heintz, is also strictly analogous to the second form 
of hydrolysis suggested above for hydrazinodiacetic acid. 

In confirming the constitution of the oxidation product of etliyl semi- 
carbazinodiacetate, as described above, tlie vsemicarbazone was reduced 
with sodium amalgam, according to the method of Darapsky and Prab- 
haker, and in this way semicarbazinoacetic acid resulted. These inves¬ 
tigators do not isolate in their process the semicarbazino acid as such, but 
convert it to the hydrazino acid by the action of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, and isolate the hydrazine in the form of the hydrochloride of the ethyl 
ester, HCI.NH 2 NHCH 2 COOC 2 H 6 . We discovered that semicarbazino¬ 
acetic acid itself is readily esterified and likewise forms a hydrochloride 
difficultly soluble in alcohol, so that an excellent method of preparing 
semicarbazino acids is suggested. 

As shown in the experimental part of this article, this method may be used 
to prepare semicarbazinopropionic acid, NH2CONHNHCH(CH8)COOH, 
from the semicarbazone of p)aiivic acid, 

NH 2 CONHN = CH(CH,)COOH. 

Besides Darapsky and Prabhaker, Emil Fischer,* Elbers,® and later Kessler 
and Rupe,^ have effected the reduction of the N » C complex in hydra- 
zones with sodium amalgam. 

The ethyl ester of semicarbazinoacetic acid reacts with mustard oils 
to form thiohydaatoins.^ With benzoyl chloride, the ester gives a benzoyl 

' Ann ., 149, 88 (1869). 

* Ber ., x6, 2341 (1883). 

» Ann ., 227 t 354 (x^S)- 

<Bw.,45,36(i9ia). 

* Tbi8 Journal, 26» 1006 (1904). 
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derivative, which, with alkali, loses a molecule of water with the fmna- 
tion oi a triazol.^ The semicarbazino ester further condenses with sodium 
alcoholate to the sodium salt of 3,5-dioxy-i,6-dihydro-1,2,4-triazine.* 
The hydrochloride of the ester yields, with sodium nitrite, a beautifully 
crystallizing nitroso derivative. 

The isolation of nitroso-derivatives of semicarbazino acids extends the 
amalogy between the semicarbazino acids and secondary amines, which show 
a like behavior toward acid chlorides, mustard oils, isocyanates, nitrous acid, 
and diazonium salts,® as has been demonstrated by investigations carried 
out in this laboratory. It is the a-nitrogen in the semicarbazino acids 
to which is joined the reactive hydrogen, just as in the case of phenyl 
semicarbazide. 

Experimental Part. 

Preparation of Methyl and Ethyl Esters of Semicarhazinodtacetic Acid .— 
A semicarbazide solution is prepared according to the method of Bou- 
veault and Locquin^ in the following way: “130 g. (i mol) hydrazine 
sulfate are disvsolved in 500 cc. of boiling water, and to the hot solution 
^9 8* (o • 5 of potassium carbonate added in small portions. After 
allowing the solution to cool, 81 g. of potassium cyanate (i mol) are added 
in several portions with the precaution of not allowing the temperature 
to rise. After this solution has stood 12 to 15 hrs., the potassium sulfate 
is precipitated in great part by the addition of 300 cc. of absolute alcohol 
and filtered off.” This solution is assumed to contain 80% of the theo¬ 
retical yield of semicarbazide. A concentrated aqueous solution of 227 
g. of monochloroacetic acid (3 mols) is next prepared and neutralized with 
165.5 8- of potassium carbonate (1.5 mols). The semicarbazide solution 
is now mixed with the potassium chloroacetate solution, and, after the re¬ 
action has proceeded in a boiling water bath for 12 hrs., the solution is 
evaporated to dryness in vacuo. For esterification, it is best to crush the 
flask and cut the sticky salt cake into small bits. Prepared in this way, 
the salt cake, on boiling with alcohol, disintegrates into a form suitable 
for the action of alcoholic HCl, and'after this preliminary treatment, 
is allowed to stand with 300 cc. of 8% alcoholic add for one week. At 
the end of this time, to the alcoholic solution of the ester filtered from in¬ 
organic salts, there is added a slight excess of axnmonia, the alcohol is then 
distilled off in vacuo, the residue taken up in water, and the ester extracted 
with chloroform. * A small amount of ester may be obtained by re-csteri- 
fleation of the salt residue obtained from the mother liquor left after ex¬ 
tracting the ester as above with chloroform. 130 g. of hydrazine sulfate 

^ Cf. B«f., 33 ,1520(1913) 

* hoc . Ut . 

* Tris JouitNAi., 19,8S1 (1907). 

* BuU . sec . ckim ., 33, 163 (1903). 
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worked up in the above way gave 34.9 g. of the methyl ester, and a sec¬ 
ond experiment to determine the yield of ethyl ester resulted in 39.3 g. 
of the latter substance. Figured on the basis of the hydrazine sulfate 
employed, the yield in either case is approximately 16%. 

Methyl Semicarbazinodiacetate, NH2CONHN(CH2CO()CH8)2.—^This es¬ 
ter can be purified by crystallization from alcohol or water. From alco¬ 
hol it separates in long needles, which melt undecomposed at 143.5®. 
It is readily soluble in chloroform and water, more difficultly soluble in 
benzene, and only slightly soluble in ether 

Calc, for CrHisOsNi: C, 38.36; H. 5.93; N, 19.18. Found* C, 38.10; H, 6.06; N, 

18.97. 

Ethyl Semicarhazinodiacetate, NH2CONHN(CH2COOC2H8)2.—The ethyl 
ester is more readily soluble than the methyl ester in all solvents. It is 
best purified by crystallization from ether, from which it separates slowly 
in a fine, granular, crystalline state. From benzene it is obtained in the 
form of thin plates with dome shaped end faces, as seen under the micro¬ 
scope, and melts to a clear liquid at 91 

Calc, for C9H17OSN1: C, 43.72; H, 6.88; N, 17.00. Found: C, 43.52, 43.70; H, 7.05, 
6.93; N. 16.79, 1715. 

Semicarbazinodiacetohydrazide, N H2CON HN (CH2CON HN ^2)2.—Hy¬ 
drazine hydrate (2 mols) and methyl semicarbazinodiacetatc (i mol) 
mixed in concentrated aqueous solution react readily at water bath tem¬ 
perature. The hydrazide, which separates out, can be purified by pre¬ 
cipitation from a concentrated solution in water with alcohol. It melts 
at 149®, decomposing on heating a few degrees higher. 

Calc, for C|HuO|Nt: C, 27.40; H, 5.94; N, 44.75. Found: Q , 27.23; H, 6.05; 
N, 44.85. 

Dibenzal’Semicarbazinodiacetohydrazide, NH2CONHN(CH2CONHN « 
CHC6H6)2.—On agitating an aqueous solution of the hydrazide with benz- 
aldehyde, the benzal compound quickly precipitates in quantitative yield. 
Purified by crystallization form alcohol, it melted at 178° with gas evolu¬ 
tion. 

Calc, for CitHjiOfN?: N, 24.81. Found: N, 24.85. 

Action of Nitrous Acid on Methyl Semicarbazinodiacetatc - 'When equi*- 
molecular amounts of methyl semicarbazinodiacetate, sodium nitrite, and 
hydrochloric acid are brought together in water as a solvent, the solution 
immediately assumes a deep yellow color and simultaneously a slow, 
steady gas evolution begins. The gas has the characteristic odor of 
nitrous oxide, and is mixed with carbon dioxide. After several hours' 
standing, the gas evolution stops and the original yellow color of the 
solution is almost completely discharged. The methyliminodiacetate 
formed can be removed by extraction with ether, from which it pre¬ 
cipitates as a hydrochloride, on leading into the ether hydrochloric acid 
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gE8. T(iis substance is described by Jongkees*^ He gives the decom- 
poiitioti point as 183®, which agrees with our observation, when the sub¬ 
stance is rapidly heated. 

Calc, for C*Hii 04N.HC1: N. 7 09; HCl. 18.48. Found: N, 7 38; HQ, 18.73. 

Esters of j,j-Dioxy-i, 6 -dihydro-i, 2 t 44 riazine‘i-a€etic Acid, 

N—CHaCOOH 

/\ 

H,C N 

I II 

HO~C C—OH 

v/ 

N 

Ethyl Ester »—^Whcn treated with one mol of sodium ethoxide in ethyl 
alcohol solution, ethyl semicarbazinodiacetate loses a molecule of alcohol 
passing to the sodium salt of the ester of the above triazine add. The 
same substance is obtained when methyl semicarbazinodiacetate is treated 
with sodium ethoxide in ethyl alcohol solution. If, on the other hand, 
the ethyl ester of the semicarbazino add is treated with sodium methoxide 
in methyl alcohol solution, a salt of the methyl ester of the triazin acid 
results. In the preparation of the ethyl ester, a solution of sodium 
ethoxide, from o. 7 g. metallic sodium and 5 cc. of ethyl alcohol, was added 
to 5 g. of methyl aemicarbazinocfiacetate in 25 cc. of ethyl alcohol. A 
sodium salt of the triazine ester separated out, but this was not filtered 
off. After 5 hrs. 35 cc. N HCl was added, the slight excess of HCl neu¬ 
tralized with ammonia, the solution evaporated to dryness, the residue 
taken up with a little water, and the triazine extracted with chloroform. 
This product proved identical with the triazine prepared by substituting 
the ethyl ester of semicarbazinodiacetic acid for the methyl ester in the 
above experiment. The new substance can be crystallized from water, 
alcohol, or acetic ether, in all of which solvents it is readily soluble. It 
is more difficultly soluble in benzene, and very sparingly soluble in ether. 
From alcohol it crystallizes in radiating btmches of short slender needles, 
which melt undecomposed at 138.5®. 

Calc, for C7 Hii04Nj: C, 41.79; H, 5.47; N, 20.90. Found: C, 41.59, 41.55; H, 
5 * 45 * 5*57; N. 20.84. 

Methyl Ester ,—^The triazine methyl ester was prepared similarly to the 
ethyl ester from both methyl and ethyl semicarbazinodiacetate. The 
yield of ester obtained here was about 70% of the theoretical. This ester 
is much more difficultly soluble in water than is the corresponding ethyl 
ester, so that it separates out in great part, when, in its preparation, the 
sodium salt of the triazine ester is neutralized with HCl. The methyl 
ester is readily soluble in hot water, less soluble in alcohol, difficultly 

1 Kec. tm. chm,, ay, 287 (1908). 
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soluble in chloroform and acetic «ther, and insoluble in ether. From water, 
the methyl ester crystallizes in characteristic short, thick prisms with dome 
shaped end faces, melting undecomposed at 183.5®. 

Calc, for C«H0O4 Ns: C, 38.50; H, 4.81; N, 22.46. Pound: C, 38 33; H, 4.93; N, 22.77. 

Semicarhazinodiacetic Acid, NHaCONHN(CH2COOH)j.—^The esters of 
semicarbazinodiacetic acid are readily saponified by boiling with the cal* 
ciliated amount Of potassium hydroxide solution. For the isolation of 
the semicarbazinodiacetic acid, the potassium salt, as thus prepared, is 
treated with the requisite quantity of hydrochloric acid, the solution 
evaporated to dryness, and the residue extracted with alcohol. The acid 
precipitates from the alcohol in a fine granulai* condition on the addition 
of ether. It can also be obtained as a barium salt directly from the re¬ 
action product of potassium monochloroacetate on semicarbazide by 
neutralizing the reaction mixture with barium hydroxide, whereupon the 
difficultly soluble barium salt separates out. From this salt, the semi- 
carbazino acid can be obtained in the usual way by removing the barium 
as sulfate. 'The acid may be recrystallized from either alcohol or water 
in long rectangular plates, which on heating decompose with gas evolution 
at 161®. It has a very acid taste. The barium, calcium and zmic salts 
are difficultly soluble in water. Treated with sodium nitrite, an aqueous 
solution of the acid assumes a deep yellow color, but the nitroso com¬ 
pound here formed immediately begins to decompose with gas evolution. 
The acid titrates dibasic. 

Calc, for C»H» 0 »N 8 : C, 31.41;H, 4.71;N, 21.99. Pound: C, 31 155 H,4.77;N, 22.25 

Calcium Semicarbazinodiacetate, C6H706NjCa.4.5H20.—For the prepara • 
tion of the salts of semicarbazinodiacetic acid, a solution of the potassium 
salt was made, which with soluble salts of calcium, barium and zinc shows 
a precipitation. These salts are all difficultly soluble m water, and were 
not recrystallized for analysis. The calcium salt separates slowly from 
solution in the form of short, thick prisms. For the complete dehydra¬ 
tion of the salt, we employed a temperature of 180®. 

Calc, for C6H70sNsCa.4H80: Ca, 12.90; H* 0 , 26.13. Pound: Ca, 12.70, 12.69; 
H* 0 , 26.54. 

Barium SemicarhazinodiaceUite, C6H706N8Ba.H20.—^The barium salt, 
prepared by adding barium chloride to a solution of potassium semi- 
carbazinodiacetate, shows no definite crystalline fmm under the micro¬ 
scope. Our analysis indicates the presence of a molecule of water of 
crystallization, but the salt showed no loss in weight on heating as high 
as 180®. 

Calc, for C»H70|N|Ba.H20:Ba, 39.89;N, 22.21. Pound:Ba, 39-53,39-83;N, 12.35. 

Zinc Semicarbazinodiacetate, CiH7C^NiZn.HiO.—The zinc salt, made 
by the method employed for the calcium and barium salts, was obtained 
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in the form of thin pUttes with dome-shaped end faoes, as seen tinder the 
mieroscc^. The tine determination on a sample of the salt dried at loo® 
indicates a molecule of water of crystallization. 

Calc, for C|H70|NtZQ.HfO: Zn, 34.01. Found: Zn, 24.15. 

Preparation of Hydrazinodiacetic Acid, NHjN(CHjCOOH)2» from 
Me^yl SenUcarbazinodiacetate, —As hydrazinodiacetic add is decomposed 
by adds similar to nitrilotriacetic add, it was attempted to split off the 
urea rest from the semicarbazino ester with alkali. In this experiment 
the conditions followed were to heat the semicarbazino ester with 3 mols of 
3Ar KOH in a sealed tube at 150® for two hrs. At the end of this time the 
ammonia was distilled off and 3 mols of standardized HCl added. On con¬ 
centration of the solution to a point just suffident to hold the inorganic 
salts in solution, the hydrazinodiacetic add crystallized out in a yield of 
about 75% to 80% of the theoretical. In one experiment the yield of 
hydrazinodiacetic add obtained was 77% of the theoretical, and a titra¬ 
tion al the ammonia liberated in the reaction indicated a decomposition 
ci 75.76%. There is necessarily a slight loss of ammonia in the transfer 
from the pressure tube to the distilling flask, and a further slight dis¬ 
crepancy in the results may be accotmted for by a small amount of potas¬ 
sium chloride in the hydrazine add as wdghed. On evaporation of the 
filtrate from the hydrazine add and esterification of the residue with 8% 
ethyl alcoholic HCl in the cold, about 15% of the original semicarbazino 
ester may be regained. 

Hydrazinodiacetic add can also be prepared by the action of KOH at 
150® on the barium salt of semicarbazinodiacetic add, as obtained above 
directly from the reaction product of potassium chloroacetate on semi- 
carbazide, but the yield obtained by this method was not satisfactory. 

Preparation of Hydrazinodiacetic Add from Potassium Chloroacetate and 
Hydrazine Hydrated —^The following modification of the method of Ciurtius 
and Hussong is to be recommended in the preparation of hydrazinodi¬ 
acetic add. Neutralize 80 g. of monochloroacetic add (2 mols) in 200 cc. 
of water by adding in small portions 58 g. of potassium carbonate (i mol) 
and then pour into this solution of potassium chloroacetate 21 g. of hydra¬ 
zine hydrate (1 mol). A second 58 g. of potassium carbonate are now added 
gradually, whereupon, with a steady evolution of CO2, the temperature 
rises to about 70®.^ The solution is now heated as long as gas evolution 
continues. At the end of the reaction, the hydrazinodiacetic add is precipi¬ 
tated by making the solution add to Congo paper with hydrochloric add.* 

^ J. prakt. Ckem., [2] 83, 371 (x 86 i). 

<Tlie fdUowing cooditioiM were established as suitable for the preparation 
of hydrasixiomofioaoetic add from potassium chloroacetate and hydrazine hydrate: 
Into 43 g. of 50% hydrazine hydrate (Kahlbaum), allow to drop rapidly with constant 
•tiniiig, a solution of potassium chloroaoetate, prepared from 3x g. of potassium oar- 
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Tlic hydrazine acid thus obtained is freed from any admixed potassium 
chloride by recrystallization from water. The hydrazinodiacctk acid, 
obtained by the action of potassium hydroxide on the methyl ester pf 
semicarbazinodiacetic acid, proved identical with the above preparation 
from hydrazine hydrate. Curtius and Hussong state that the hydrazine 
acid, on heating, melts with violent gas evolution at 166^-167®. Our 
observation is that the substance begins to take on a yellow color 
at 165® and decomposes suddenly and completely at 176®. Despite the 
fact that the substance contains two carboxyls it has not an acid taste. 
Its solubility in water is 1:108 at 22® and 1:46 at 100®. The following 
analysis was made on a sample obtained from the ester of semicarbazino> 
diacetic acid. 

Calc, for C4H1O4NS: C, 32.43. H, 5.41; N, 18.92. Found: C, 32.26; H, 5.53; N, 

X8.86. 

Barium Hydrazinodiacetate, C4H604NaBa.H20.—The barium salt of 
hydrazinodiacetic acid was made by adding the calculated amount of 
barium cliloride to a solution of the acid, neutralized with potassium 
hydroxide. The barium salt separates out slowly in a finel}’' divided 
state, showing no definite crystalline form. Heated to 150®, it loses one 
molecule of water. 

Calc, for C 4 H« 04 NjBa.Ha 0 : Ba, 45.58; HjO, 5.98. Found: Ba, 44.74; H| 0 , 6.53. 

Zinc Hydrazinodtacetate, C4H804N2Zn.—The zinc salt was prepared 
similarly to the barium salt and resembles it very closely in its physical 
properties. Neither the barium nor zinc salt could be purified by recrys¬ 
tallization. 

Calc, for C4H604N2Zn: Zn, 31.03. Found: Zn, 30.81. 

Esters of Hydrazinodiacetic Acid, —Curtius and Hussong prepared the 
ethyl ester of hydrazinodiacetic add from the silver salt of the add and 

bonate and 29 g. of monochloroacetic add (i mol.). At the same time add, in small 
quantities, a second batch of 21 g. of potaasiusn carbonate to the hydrazine solution, 
timing the process so as to bring it to a dose with the addition of the potassium chloro> 
acetate. To insure completion of the reaction, next heat the solution to boiling one- 
half hour. In this reaction there is formed both the hydrazinomono- and di-acetic add 
The latter separates on making the solution add with hydrochloric acid For the 
isolation of the hydrazinomonoacetic add, the solution, filterad from the hydrazinodi- 
acetic add, is evaporated to dryness, 150 cc. of alcohol poured on the salt cake, and finally 
hydrochloric add gas led in to satutation. The esterification is then allowed to proceed 
in the cold twdve hours, when the solution is heated to boiling and filtered hot from the 
salt residue. On cooling, the hydrochloride of the hydrazino ester crystallizes out. 
The yields, in the one experiment tried, were 16 g. of hydrazinodiacetic add and 7.3 g. 
of the hydrochloride of hydrazinomonoacetic add ethyl ester. Darapsky and Prabhaker^ 
obtained from 20 g. of hydrazine hydrate (equal to 40 g. of 50% hydrate used above) 
6.4 g. of the hydrochloride of the ester of hydrazinoacetic add, using a method similar 
to that of Curtius and Hussong for preparing hydrazinodiacetic add,—^J. R. BaxtEY 
and I<. A. Mixesxa, Ber„ 45,1660 (19x2). 
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ethyl iodide^ and found it to <jc a “syttip/* whidi they were unable to 
crystailh^. The sanie substance was obtained by esterification with alco> 
holic HCl. We repeated their last experiment and obtained the hydro- 
ditoride of the ethyl ester as a viscous oil, readily soluble in alcohol, but 
which we were unable to crystallize. On dissolving in a concentrated 
aqueous solution of this salt an equimolecular amount of potassium 
cyanate, ethyl semicarbazinodiacetate crystallized out after stirring a few 
minutes, and proved identical with the esterification product of the acid 
already described, obtained by the interaction of potassium chloroacetate 
and semicarbazide. A nitrogen determination was made on the semi- 
carbazino ester made by this second process. 

Calc, for CeHi70jNi; N, 17.00. Found: N, 17.30. 

Hydrazinodiacetic acid is insoluble in both ethyl and methyl alcohol, 
but quickly dissolves in either with rapid esterification on leading hydro¬ 
chloric acid gas into a suspension of the acid in alcohol. We found that 
the methyl ester gives a beautifully crystallizing hydrochloride. For 
analysis it was crystallized from methyl alcohol in slender microscopic 
needles, which melted with gas evolution at 174.5®. 

Calc, for CtHisOiNa.HCl: N, 13.13; HCl, 17 18. Found: N, 13.33; HCl, 17.10. 

This salt was likewise converted to the semicarbazino ester by the action 
of potassium cyanate, and the ^bstance thus obtained proved identical 
with the esterification product of CHsOH-HCl on semicarbazinodiacetic 
add. As a further confirmation, a nitrogen determination was made. 

Calc, for C7HitO|Ni' N, 91.18. Found: N, 19.41. 

Pkmylthioureidafninodtacetic Acid Methyl Ester^ C6H6NHCSNHN- 
(CH$COOCH*)s.—^The above substance was prepared by dissolving the 
hydrochloride of hydrazinodiacetic acid methyl ester and sodium bicarbon¬ 
ate in equimolecular amounts in a little water, adding one mol of phenyl 
mustard oil dissolved in alcohol, and heating this mixture one hour to 
bdling. The alcohol was then distilled off and the mustard oil compound 
crystallized from alcohol, from which it separated in long needles, melting 
undecomposed at 120®. This compound is readily soluble in the common 
solvents with the exception of ethar« petrolic ether, and water. 

Calc, for CiiHii 04 lW^K, 13.55. Found: N, 13.36. 

Action oj Formaldehyde ^ Hydrazinodiacetic Acid. —^All attempts of 
Ctutius and Hussong to p^dense hydrazinodiacetic add with aldehydes 
were without results We repeated some of their experiments in this di¬ 
rection and were likewise unabk to bring about a reaction. However, 
foniialdeh3rde reacts in a peculiar way with this hydrazine. If hydrazino¬ 
diacetic add be covered with ordinary formalin, the hydrazine after a 
short time dissolves, ^forming a yellow solution, whidi becomes red on 
standing. If the hydrazine be warmed with the formaldehyde solution, 
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it immediately dissolves with a violent evolution of carbon dioxide, and 
the reaction product can be precipitated by the addition of alcohol as a 
crystalline, slightly yellow substance, which was not further investigated. 

Conversion of Hydrazinodiacetic Acid to Iminodiacetic Acid by the Action 
of Sodium Nitrite. —^To 2 g. of the hydrazine acid covered with 15 cc. of 
water were added i g. of sodium nitrite and 5 cc. of water. The hydrazine 
dissolved after a few minutes stirring, with an evolution of a colorless gas, 
probably N2O. At the end of the reaction, the calculated amount of 
standard hydrochloric acid was added to liberate the iminodiacetic acid, 
and the solution was then concentrated to a small volume.- After stand¬ 
ing over night, 1.2 g. of the characteristic crystals of iminodiacetic acid 
separated out. This product proved identical with a sample made accord¬ 
ing to the method of Heintz.' Eschweiler found that this substance 
melts with decomposition at about 225®,* while Johnson gives the de¬ 
composition point at 235-236®.® Our determination agreed with that of 
Johnson. 

Calc, for C 4 H 7 O 4 N: C, 36.09; H, 5.26; N. 10.53. Found: C, 36.06; H, 5.36; N, 10.66. 

Action of Sulfuric Acid on Hydrazinodiacetic Acid.—In one experiment 
0.5 g. of hydrazinodiacetic acid was heated in a sealed tube with 'O cc. 
of 2.85 H2SO4 2 hrs. at 150®. The solution was then made alkaline 
with a slight excess of barium hydroxide and the liberated ammonia 
estimated. Calculated for i mol of ammonia, 3.38 cc. N acid; used, 
3.65 cc. This result agrees with a similar determination made by Curtius 
and Hussong in their study of the action of acids on hydrazinodiacetic 
add. After exact removal of the barium as sulfate, the solution from the 
ammonia distillation was evaporated to dryness and the residue purified 
to some extent by dissolving in water and predpitating with alcohol. 
A substance was thus obtained which, on heating, began to show signs of 
decomposition at about 200®, contracted on further heating, and decom¬ 
posed completely between 225® and 230*^ (uncor.). This observation 
agrees quite well with the behavior of glycocoll on heating. In order to 
confirm fully the formation of glycocoll in the above decomposition of 
hydrazinodiacetic add, the experiment was repeated thoiliigh with slight 
modification. In this second experiment 5 g. of hydrazinodiacetic add 
and 20 cc. of 7.7 normal sulfuric add were heated two hours at 150®. 
There was considerable pressure on opening the tube, and after standing 
three days, 0.5 g. of a crystalline substance had separated out. This 
proved to be Heintz's ‘‘Triglycolamidsaure,'' N(CH2COOH)4.‘‘ It was 
compared with a sample of nitrilotriacetic acid, made according to 

* Ann., xas, 257 (1862). 

* im., 278, 231 (1894). 

* Am. Chem. J.» 35, 65 (1907). 

* Ami., laa, 269 (1862). 
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the method of Heintz, and in addition a nitrogen determination was made. 
According to our observation, nitrilotriacetic add decomposes at 246° 
to a reddish brown liquid. Polstorff and Meyer^ give 239® as the decom¬ 
position point (probably uncor.). 

Calc, for CiHiOiN; N, 7.33. Found: N, 7.69. 

The add filtrate from the nitrilotriacetic acid was heated witli an excess 
of barium carbonate, and after removal of the barium salts the divssolved 
barium was predpitated as sulfate. The residue obtained by evaporating 
the filtered solution was taken up with water, and after neutralization 
with the calculated amount of potassium hydroxide, shaken with a slight 
ejccess of phenylisocyanate, according to the method of Paal.* A small 
amount of diphenyl urea was filtered off, and the solution made acid 
with hydrochloric add. 1.5 g. of phenylureidoacetic acid crystallized 
out. This was compared with a preparation made according to the method 
of Paal. On heating with concentrated hydrochloric acid, this hydan- 
toic add showed the behavior of phenylhydantoic add, as recorded by 
Mouneyrat,* in that it was converted to 2-phenylhydantoin, melting 
at 159 to 160®. A nitrogen determination, made on the phenylureido¬ 
acetic acid, gave the following result: 

Calc, for CtHioOtNs: N, 14.43. Found: N, 14.75. 

Oxidation of the Esters of Semicarbazinodiacetic Acid, Ethyl Ester of 
Glyoxylic Acid SemicarbazonCt NHjCONHN = CHCOOC2H6.—When to 
a concentrated aqueous solution of the ethyl ester of semicarbazinodiacetic 
add, made add with sulfuric acid, a concentrated solution of potassium 
permanganate is added, oxidation proceeds for some time without gas 
evolution, and after a while a difficultly soluble substance separates, 
which proved to be the semicarbazone of glyoxylic acid ethyl ester. The 
yield is poor and we did not attempt to isolate any other products of the 
reaction. It is possible that ethyl glycolate is formed as an intermediary 
product, but according to Schreiner* this ester would immediately" be 
saponified by water into the corresponding add. Although the oxi¬ 
dation proceeds for some time without gas evolution, the primary oxidation 
products later decompose on further addition of permanganate with gas 
evolution. The ethyl ester of glyoxylic acid semicarbazone was also pre¬ 
prepared by oxidizing with permanganate Traube’s ethyl semicarbazino- 
acetate,* the reaction proceeding here similarly to the oxidation of ethyl 
semicarbazinoivopionate.* The structure of the ester of glyoxylic acid 

» Ber., 45,1910 (19*2). 

* Ibid., 27, 975 (1894), 

» Ibid., 33» 2394 (1900). 

* Ann., X97, 7 (1879). 

* Ber., 32, x66 (1898). 

* Ann., 303, 83 (1898). 
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semicarbazone was further ooniirmed by esterifying with alcoholic hydro¬ 
chloric acid glyoxylic acid semicarbazone, which had been prepared 
from chloral hydrate and semicarbazide. A substance of the formula 
NHjCONHN = CHCOOCjHs is described by Simon and Cliavanne,^ 
but the properties of their semicarbazone do not agree with those, as de¬ 
termined by us, for the oxidation product of ethyl semicarbazinodiace- 
tate. They describe their product as follows: “It melts with decom¬ 
position at 228°, is apparently insoluble in almost all solvents, but is 
readily soluble in boiling water with partial saponification." We find 
that the substance, when slowly heated, melts with gas evolution to a 
brown liquid at 211 °, but on rapid heating, the decomposition takes place 
at about 218®. Our preparation was purified by crystallization from 
water and alcohol. In recrystallizing from water, it did not show any ten¬ 
dency to saponify. The substance crystallized from alcohol has the form 
of long, slender prisms, tlie faces of which have the appearance of being 
etched. 

Calc, for CiHtOiNi: C, 37.71; 5 63; N, 26.42. Found: C, 37*57; H, 5.63; N, 

26.60 

The above ester was prepared as follows from glyoxylic acid sem’^ arba- 
zone, obtained by the action of chloral hydrate on semicarbazide:* 3 g, 
of the semicarbazone acid were suspended in 150 cc. of 8% alcoholic 
hydrochloric acid and the solution heated to boiling 45 min. The alco¬ 
hol wsis then distilled off, the residue taken up with a little water and 
made slightly alkaline with ammonia. The semicarbazone ester pre¬ 
pared in this way has a slight yellow color, which is completely removed 
by recrystallization from water with the addition of animal charcoal. 

Oxidation of Methyl Semicarhazinodiacetate with Bromine .—Only a 
very small yield of the semicarbazone methyl ester was obtained by 
oxidizing the semicarbazino methyl ester with potassium permanganate. 
The esterification was therefore carried out with bromine imder the follow¬ 
ing conditions: 3 g. of the semicarbazino methyl ester were dissolved in 
40 cc. of water and i. 5 cc. of bromine (i. 2 cc. corresponds to one mol) aspi¬ 
rated into this solution. The bromine was instantaneously reduced and 
0*75 g- of oxidation product separated out, corresponding to 22.7% 
of the theoretical yield of semicarbazone. This semicarbazone is readily 
soluble in hot water, and more difficultly soluble in alcohol. It crys¬ 
tallizes from water in a fine, granular condition. If it is heated and the 
bath kept at 206® for a few minutes it melts completely at this tempera¬ 
ture with decomposition. 

Calc, for CiHTOtNt: C, 33>xo; H, 4.83; N, 28.97. f^ound: C, 33*37; H, 4.97; K, 
2941. 

» Cempt. rend., 143, 904 (1906). 

* Ber., 45, 2624 (1913). 
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PfgparoHcn of Ethyl SomkarbaomoacetcOe, NHtCONHNHCHiCOOCsHi* 
from Somkarbamde and Monochlaroacetk Acid. —In the action of potassium 
chloroaoetate on semicarbazide, there is always formed both semicarba- 
zinomono* and di-acetic acid. In the preparation of the former sub¬ 
stance, it is best to use only one-third of the potassium chloroacetate 
recomxnended above in the preparation of the diacetic derivative. Es- 
terihcation of the semicarbazinoacetic add is best effected with boiling 
3% alcoholic HCl, from which the HCl salt of the ester crystallizes on 
cooling. The yield of semicarbazinoacetic acid ethyl ester, obtained by 
this method, was only 3 g. from 40 g. of semicarbazide. Purified by re¬ 
crystallization from alcohol, the ester melted at 122®, as reported by 
Traube,^ and proved identical with the ester obtained bdow by reduping 
glyoxylic add semicarbazone and esterifying the reduction product. 

Calc, for CiHuOiNi* C, 37*27; H, 6.83; N, 26.08. Found: C, 37*32; H, 6.96; N, 

26.33* 

Preparation of Ethyl Semkarbazinoacetate by Esterification of the Re¬ 
duction Product of Glyoxylk Acid Semicarbazone. —11.8 g. of glyoxylic 
add semicarbazone were reduced with sodium amalgam, according to 
the directions of Darapsky and Prabhaker,^ after neutralization of the 
reduction liquid with hydrochloric acid, the solution was evaporated to 
dryness, and the residue.esterified by boiling with 250 cc. of 3% alcoholic 
hydrochloric add for one hour. The alcohol solution was filtered hot 
from the insoluble inorganic salts. On cooling, 9.2 g. of the hydrochloride 
of the ethyl ester of semicarbazinoacetic add crystallized out. The fil¬ 
trate from the hydrochloride of the ester was put back on the salt mass 
and boiled another hour. The alcohol was then filtered off, the HCl 
neutralized with ammonia, the boiling solution filtered from the ammonium 
chloride, and the filtrate evaporated to dryness. The residue, on extrac¬ 
tion with alcohol, yidded 4 g. of crude semicarbazino ester, which gave 
2.1 g. pure substance on recrystallization. The total yidd was about 
66% of the theoretical. Darap^^ and Prabhaker obtained a yield of 
50.4% of the theoretical in workiljp up the reduction product of glyoxylic 
add semicarbazone to the HCl salt of the ethyl ester of hydrazinoacetic 
add, HCl.NHtNHCHtCOOCiH5. For analysis the hydrochloride of 
semicarbazinoacetic add ethyl ester was recrystallized from alcohol. It 
decomposes at I'j^ with g^ evolution. 

Calc, for CftHnOiNs.HQ: N, 21.27; HCl, 18.50. Found: N, 2142; HCl, 18.53. 

Semkarbazinoacetk Acid, NHtCONHNHCHjCOOH.—The ester of 
semicarbazinoacetic add is readily saponified by digestion for one-half 
hour in aqueous solution with one-half mol of barium hydroxide. On 
allowing the reaction mixture to cool, the difficultly soluble barium salt 
crystallizes out, from which the add can be liberated by exactly removing 

' Loc. cit. 
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the barium as sulfate and concentratmg the solution to the point of crys¬ 
tallization. It IS readily soluble m water and difficultly soluble in alco¬ 
hol The acid melts at 143® 

Calc for C1H7O3NS N, 31 58 Found N, 31 86 

Benzoyl DertvcUtveof Ethyl Senttcarbaztnoacetatef NH2CONHN(COC6H6)- 
CH2COOC2H6—Ethyl semicarbazmoacetate (i mol) was heated m acetic 
ether solution for one hour with benzoyl chlonde (1 mol), and to neu¬ 
tralize the hydrochloric acid liberated in the reaction, sodium bicarbonate 
(ii^ol) was suspended in the acetic ether The benzoyl derivative was 
isolated from the solution by concentrating this to a small volume and 
adding ether. It is readily soluble in water, alcohol and acetic ether, and 
difficultly soluble in ether and benzene It crystallizes from water in 
rectangular plates, which melt undecomposed at 172® 

Calc for CiiHi»04N8 C, 5434, H. 566, N, 1585 Found C 5402 H, 582, 
N, 15 91 

Conversion of the Benzoyl Denvattve of Ethyl Semicarbazmoacetate to 

N -CHaCOOH 

/\ 

^-Oxy-j-phenyltnazol-i-acetic Acidy N C—CeHs —The abo^e de- 

HO—C-N 

scribed benzoyl derivative was converted into a triazol by heating 
with 10% potassium hydroxide solution for one-half hour, and the triazol 
WAS then precipitated by acidifying with hydrochloric acid ^ It is moder¬ 
ately soluble in both alcohol and water, and can best be purified by crys¬ 
tallization from glacial acetic acid On slowly heating it decomposes 
to a red liquid at 256®, begmnmg to melt at 253® 

Calc for CioHgOjNa C, 5479 H, 411, N, 1918 Found C 54 44i H, 437, 
N 18 94 

Ethyl 3 -Oxy-s phenyltnazol-i-acetate —^The tnazol acid was esterified 
in the usual way by boilmg with 6 % alcoholic HCl for 3 hrs, the HCl 
was then neutralized with ammonia, the alcohol solution, filtered from 
the ammonium chlonde, evaporated, and the residue taken up with water 
On neutrahzmg the solution with ammonia, the ester separated out and 
was purified by crystallization from dilute alcohol It melts undecom¬ 
posed at 145®. 

Calc for CttHitOiNt N, 17 00 Found 17 30 

Action of Phenyl Mustard Oil on Ethyl Semicarbazmoacetate, i-Ureido- 
NHtCONHN-CH, 

I I 

3-phenyl-2-thiohydanioin, SC^^^^CO —^Phenyl mustard oil and 

N—Cdd, 

♦ Cf. Ber,, 39, 1946 (1899). 33 i 1520 (1900), 45, 30 (1912) 
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ethyl iwmicaibazinoacftate, in molecular proportions, were heated 
to boiling for one-half hour in glacial acetic acid solution. On cooling, 
the hyxlantoin crystallized out and was purified by recrystallizing from 
acetic acid and water. It is readily soluble in hot glacial acetic acid, 
and more difBkniltly soluble in alcohol and water. From the latter sol¬ 
vent it separates in thin plates with a pearly luster, which, on slow heat¬ 
ing, melt with decomposition to a red liquid at 211^. 

Cak. for C10H10OSN4S: C, 48.00; H, 4.00; N, 22.40; S, 12.80. Pound: C, 47-53; 
H, 4.18; N, 22.61; S, 12.84. 

Niiroso Derivative of Ethyl Semicarbazinoacetatey NH2CONHN(NO)- 
CHfCOOCjHf.—^The hydrochloride of ethyl semicarbazinoacetate and 
sodium nitrite in aqueous solution readily react to form a stable nitroso 
compound. This separates out, when the solution is concentrated, or can 
be extracted witli ether or chloroform. The nitroso compound is soluble 
in the common solvents with the exception of petrolic ether, and can be 
purified by recrystallizing from benzene. It is of a light yellow color 
and gives the Liebermann reaction. Heated with 10% KOH, the 
nitroso compound decomposes with gas evolution. The substance be¬ 
gins to melt at 99 ® and decomposes completely at 102 ® 

Calc, for C»Hio 04N4: C, 31.58; H, 5.26; N, 29.47. Pound: C, 31.67; HT, 5.25; 
N. 29.79. 

NH 

/\ 

H,C N 

StyDioxy-Jyd-dihydro-iyZ^-triaziney I II . Sodium Salt ,— 

HO-C C—OH 


N 

When one mol of sodium ethoxide in alcohol is added to an alco¬ 
holic solution of ethyl semicarbazinoacetate, there results an immediate 
precipitation of the above triazine salt. For analysis the salt was boiled 
with absolute alcohol and washed with ether. 

Calc, for CiH4iOiNiNa: N, 30.65; Na, 16.79. Pound: N, 30.44; Na, 17.05. 

The free triazine may be prepared as follows, without isolating the 
sodium salt: After mixing the semicarbazino ester and soditun alcoholate 
in equimotecular amounts in alcohol, the calculated amount of standard 
HQ is added, the solution heated to boiling, and filtered. In this process 
only a small amount of the triazine passes into the alcohol. The triazine 
is next 8q>arated from admixed sodium chloride by carefully leaching 
out the salt with the least JM^le quantity of cold water. It can be 
purified best by recrystallizamo# from water, in which it is readily solu¬ 
ble, and from which it crystallizes in prismatic plates of a pearly luster, 
melting undecomposed at 221®. It is very difficultly soluble in alcohol, 
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and insoluble in the other common organic solvents. A solution of the 
triazine decolorizes bromine water instantaneously. 

Calc, for CaH*OiNj: N, 3652 Found: N, 36.40. 

Preparation of Ethyl SemicarhazinopropionatCf NHjCONHNHCH- 
(CfJ8)COOC2H6 from Pyruvic Acid Semicarbazonc, NHjCONHN =* 
CH(CH 8 )C 00 H.— The p)rruvic acid semicarbazone^ used in this experi¬ 
ment was made in a yield of about 02% by allowing semicarbazide and 
potas.sium pyruvate to react in aqueous solution. The reaction pro¬ 
ceeds with a considerable generation of heat, and at its close the semi- 
carbazone can be precipitated by adding the calculated amount of hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The reduction was carried out just as in the case of gly- 
oxylic acid semicarbazohe, according to the method of Darapsky and 
Prabhaker, and the esterification process used there was found available 
in this preparation. The ethyl semicarbazinopropionate does not sepa¬ 
rate out as the llydrochloride, but is readily extracted from neutral solu¬ 
tion with chloroi#fa. Only one trial was made in the working out of 
the above process for the preparation of ethyl semicarbazinopropionate, 
and this resulted in a yield of 46% of the theoretical. In another experi¬ 
ment, the etliyl ester of pyruvic acid semicarbazone was reduced in boiling 
80% alcohol with 5% sodium amalgam, according to the method of Kess¬ 
ler and Rupe,^ and the reduction product isolated in the form of the ethyl 
ester as above. This experiment gave a yield of 64% of the theoretical. 
However, a further study of these reduction processes would be necessary 
in deciding the best method of making this semicarbazino ester. There 
is no doubt that semicarbazinopropionic add esters can be more con¬ 
veniently prepared from pyruvic acid semicarbazone than by the original 
method of Thiele and Bailey. The semicarbazinopropionic acid ethyl 
ester made as above was compared with a preparatfon made by the method 
of Thiele\nd Bailey, and the two samples were in every way identical. 
Further, the reaction products with benzyl chloride, phenyl mustard oil, 
and sodium alcoholate referred to in other parts of this article were made 
and found to agree with the description of these substances. A nitrogen 
determination on ethyl semicarbazinopropionate, prepared by the new 
process, follows. 

Calc, for CcHiaOsNa: N, 24.00 Found: N, 24.12. 

Nitroso Derivative of Ethyl Semicarbazinopropionate^ NHjCONHNfNO)- 
CH(CHa)COOCjH6. —^This nitroso compound was made similarly to the 
nitrososemicarbazinoacetic acid ethyl ester described above, and gives 
the Liebermann reaction. It crystallizes from acetic ether in long, 
slender prisms of a light yellow color, is. readily soluble in water and 

[87^1893). 

cU. 
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idoohol, and difficultljr soluble in ether and benzene. It melts with gas 
evolution at 134. 

Calc, for C(Hm 04N4; C, 35.29; H, 5.88; N, 27.45. Pound: C, 3551; H, 5.97, 
N, 87.31. 

CB91IXCA1, LA90RAT0KY. 
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(CONTRlBUnON FROM THE OTHO S. A. SpRAGUE MEMORIAL INSTITUTE, LABORATORY 
OF Clinical Research, Rush Medical College ] 

THE PREPARATION OF ACROLEIN. 

By Edoas J. Wzyzrmamn 
Received June 12, 1914. 

Although numerous methods have been proposed for tlie preparation 
of acrolein, it has remained relatively difficult to obtain it pure and in 
large quantities. The most practical method for obtaining pure acrolein 
hitherto has been the phosphoric add method profiled by Nef,^ used 
by McLeod,* and investigated in some detail by Bei^gh.* More recently 
Wohl and Mylo^ have described a method for preparing acrolein in which 
anhydrous magnesium sulfate was used as the catalyst. However, the 
apparatus used by Wdil and Mylo is composed entirely of especially con¬ 
structed parts so that the method, as described by them, cannot be used 
except after a large outlay in time and money for the construction of the 
apparatus. The present note is an account of a much simpler way of 
using magnesium sulfate in an apparatus composed of ordinary stock 
materials. The results obtained by this modification are not so good 
as the best results obtained by Wohl and Mylo, but the method, as de¬ 
scribed here, is much more available for ordinary use. 

Before discussing the modification of Wohl and Mylo’s method I wish 
to record my experience with the phosphoric add method. The appara¬ 
tus used was essentially like that used by Bergh. A three liter Kavalier 
round-bottom fiask standing in a Babo funnel and heated by a ring burner 
was used instead of the iron retort employed by Bergh. That is, the 
apparatus was like that in Fig. i, except that there was no dropping fun¬ 
nel in the generator flask and that the thermometer was pushed down 
into the glycerol. 

Using an apparatus anrange<pti this way, a charge of 500 g., consisting 
of 475 g. of cominerdal glycel^ and 25 g. of a pure phosphoric add (d. 
i . 7), regularly gave 40-45 (sometimes 50 g.) of very pure acrolein. It is 
necewry^ regulate the flame of the ring burner carefully because more 
a2i (1904L 

» Am. Ckm. J.» SSiw)- 

»7. praJA. Ckm., [al 79i (* 909 ). 

* Bar.. 45 » aoso (i9xa). 
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tar and less acrolein are formed the higher the temperature is raised 
above the point necessary to maintain active distillation. This is usually 
about 220® during the first part of the distillation. The temperature 
must usually rise to about 240® as distillation progresses. The end point 
of the distillation is very definitely indicated by the fact that the tar 
suddenly begins to foam up and fill the flask. If the temperature has 
been properly regulated, the flame may be turned down when the foaming 
begins and the tar foam will only rise part way in the flask. But if the 
tar is too hot it will boil over and accomplish one of several things, the 
least of which is to fill the distilling tube and condenser with tar. 

When amoimts of phosphoric acid are used corresponding to between 
3 and 4.5% of the reaction mixture, the acrolein distillate is somewhat 
heavier (50-55 g.) but the acrolein thus obtained is slightly inferior. The 
temperature of decomposition rises as the percentage of phosphoric acid 
is decreased. 

It was thought that perhaps the yield could be increased by continuing 
the distillation after the foaming stage. It was possible to heat the tars 
after the foaming but the yields were not very markedly increased and 
the quality of the acrolein was reduced by the last runnings. Appar¬ 
ently, the subsequent heating only tends to furtlier dehydrate tire tar 
without producing additional amounts of acrolein. 

Attempts were made to increase the yield by placing only 2(K) g. of the 
charge in the generator and dropping the other 300 g. into the generator 
flask through a separatory funnel during the distillation. This proved 
to be unsatisfactory, because the reaction mass was likely to foam up 
at any moment unless very closely watched^ and the yield of acrolein 
was not improved. 

The tars formed in this process are relatively easily soluble in 5-10% 
alkali solutions. The solubility diminishes as tlie degree of dehydration 
increases. 

After having prepared about i. 5 kiios of acrolein in this way the method 
was abandoned in favor of the following: 

Modification of Wohl and Mylo’s Method. 

The method of Wohl and Mylp^ has but one defect and that is, it con 
only be used after a heavy outlay for special apparatus. The modifica¬ 
tion here described was made in an attempt to utilize magnesium sulfate 
as a catalyst tmder less expensive conditions. After some experimenta¬ 
tion with the use of distilling tubes, etc., the apparatus of Bergh’s phos¬ 
phoric acid method was modified as shown in Fig. i. A is a ring burner 
resting on an asbestos board supported by a large ring attached to the 
ring stand. B is a Babo funnel. C is a three liter round 4 >ottom Kavalier 
long neck (about 12 cm.) flask connected by an ordinary glass tube con- 
cU, 
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nectiott to a short <^tidetiser. A short bent adaptor connects this with 
the first receiver (a one liter flask), which contains 100-125 g. of common 
salt and is immersed in boiling water. The bent glass connecting tube 
leading from D is constricted at its lower end and has a hole blown about 

2.5 cm. from the lower 
end, in order to allow 
vapors to pass through 
it without forcing them 
through the water drops 
whidi continually fall 
from the lower end of this 
connecting tube. The 
receiver for the acrolein 
is kept immersed in an 
ice-water bath E. The 
uncondensed acrolein vapors are disposed of by means of a rubber tube 
attached to the side arm of the receiving flask and which terminates in a 
good hood or outside of the building. The two ring stands supporting 
the condensers are not shown. 

The hydrated magnesium sulfate was dehydrated by heating it with a 
good Bunsen burner in an iron pan. Dehydrated layers at least three- 
eighths of an inch thick were obtained. This material was broken up be¬ 
tween the fingers into pieces varying from one-fourth to one-half inch in 
dimensions. The smaller particles and dust were carefully removed. 
One hundred and sixty grams of this were placed in the three liter flask. 
If dust and fine particles cover the bottom of the flask to any marked ex¬ 
tent, the flask will probably be broken during the distillation, hence the 
care in removing the fine magnesium sulfate. 

Just before beginning the distillation 200 g. of commercial glycerol 
are poured on the magnesium sulfate. The flask and contents are now 
warmed up fairly slowly by keeping the flame low at first. Meanwhile, 
the Bunsen lamp under D is lighted in order to heat the water bath to 
boiling. When acrolein begins to pass over into the second receiver 
(the water is held back by the salt in the first receiver) glycerol is dowly 
dropped into the generator through the dropping funnel. The glycerol 
must be added as fast as that already present is decomposed, but not much 
faster. If theVy^ol is not added os fast as it is decomposed, the bottom 
of the flask bums dry and breaks, although the magnesium sulfate mass 
may be foaming actively and developing acrolein freely. The glycerol in 
the generator darkens in color and becomes more sympy and tarry as the 
distillation proceedsi ^ IThe rate of the tarring depends somewhat op the 
height of the flanta on the ring burner. After having studied the reac¬ 
tion and learned the opimmm conditions, I found that I could operate 
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with three sets of apparatus simultaneously and could thus obtain about 
500 g. of very good acrolein in about five hours. The process requires 
very close attention, especially during the first few runs, but later on 
other work can be carried on easily. 

Occasionally generator flasks break during distillation, but there is 
nothing to fear from this, since the odor given off is mostly that of hot 
sugar tar. This was a great surprise. It was expected that the odor of 
acrolein would be overpowering. Usually flasks are broken in this way 
because they are heated too rapidly at the beginning of the distillation. 
If the distillation has not progressed too far, so that the magnesium sul¬ 
fate is not clogged with tar, the glycerol-soaked magnesium sulfate may be 
transferred to another flask and distillation continued. This was done a 
number of times. 

Wohl and Wylo have suggested that the yield of acrolein might be in¬ 
creased, when distilling from a metallic retort containing the whole charge, 
by stirring the contents. From my experience in watching the opera¬ 
tion in a glass flask it is apparent that the tar clogs up the pores and 
lumps of the magnesium sulfate; if this tar could be drained away from 
the catalyst the same catalyst could be used with much larger amounts 
of glycerol. This tar probably arises at first solely from acetol md it is 
possible that, as the amount of acetol tar increases, that either relatively 
more acetol is formed or that much of the acrolein is also resinified. At 
least it is certain that the yield in acrolein hour for hour diminishes some¬ 
what as the distillation proceeds. 

The acrolein as obtained in the second receiver is lemon-yellow in color 
and nearly always begins to polymerize at once. There are always a few 
^ams of water in the bottom of each acrolein distillate'. If this water is 
not removed, the polymerization does not proceed very far, .so that the 
crude acrolein, if kept in a cool place, may be redistilled the next day 
without very great loss. 

After having made some practi.^ runs the following yields were ob¬ 
tained: 

450 g.] 

460 g. crude acrolein from 1800 g. gly -1 When redistilled 32o-6d g. of purified aero- 


470 g. I cerol. Average yield 43%. / lein were obtained. 

4Bog. j 

495 g. from 1850 g. glycerol.370 g. pure acrolein 

547 g. from 3000 g. glycerol.435 g. pure acrolein. 


The crude, moist acrolein began to boil at 51 ® and distilled over almost 
entirely between 52-54®; only a very small amount boiled between 54® 
and 58®, which was obviously due to the presence of water. Acrolein 
thus distilled polymerizes quite rapidly and should be agitated for a few 
minutes with granular calcium chloride until it dears up and then be 
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tided at once. The caldixm diloride mtist not be alkaline to litnms in 
atytieons solution, because such calcium diloride causes very rapid polyin> 
erization. 

Under normal conditions the tar in the generator flask can be readily 
and quickly washed out with warm water. At other times there is a small 
amount of non-add tar, which can be removed easily with the chromic 
add deaning mixture. 

CviCAOO, iLt. 


THE PHOSPHATES OF 2^-DIST£ARIN.‘ 

Bt R R. Rsnshaw and R. R. Stsvhns 
R eceived June 22 , 1914. 

Onm and Kade* have recently described a number of distearyl phos¬ 
phates obtained by the action of phosphoric anhydride on 2,3-distearin. 
It would appear that the publication of their researches was delayed and 
that their results were obtained, in part at least, as early as 1910. We 
also began the study of the phosphatization of distearin in the summer of 
1910, but our object was to obtain a definite substance and not per se 
to study the interaction of phosphorus pentoxide and distearin. Our 
investigation is not as complete as that of Grun and Kade, and we bring 
up no question of priority. There are, however, certain similarities and 
differences in our results which we think desirable to indicate at this time. 

Under certain conditions, Grun and Kade obtained the mono-2,3-di- 
stearyl glyceryl phosphate and from the decomposition of this, by standing 
or by recrystallization from alcohol, ether or ligroin, they seem to have 
obtained primary, secondary, tertiary and quinquenary esters of o-phos- 
phoric acid. Suggesting as probable, the intermediate formation of meta¬ 
phosphates, they propose the following scheme to represent the decompo¬ 
sition, where R represents the distearyl radical: 

RHsPjOy —► RHjP 04 —► RsHPOi —^ RjPOi —► RsPOb 
That is, for instance, the primary distearyl glyceryl phosphate breaks 
down in part into distearin and phosphoric acid and the distearin formed 
reacts with some of the tmdecomposed primary phosphate to form the 
secondary phosphate, and similar reactions yield the tertiary and quin¬ 
quenary phosphates. The evidence offered seems to be sufficient with the 
possible exception of the quinquenary phosphate.* 

' Presented at the 49th General Meeting of the Am. Chem. Soc.. Cincinnati, Ohio, 
April 8,1914. 

• 4$, 33S8. 

* In eenneetkm with thin, it may be recalled that Grun himself has shown that 
diglyeeckkft fotnt very stable addition products with the fatty adds, as for instance, 
dimyristin forms CiiBA(OH)(OCOCiiHsy)i -f- sHOOCCiiHs?. The idiosphorus content of 
the qumquenary ester and of such an addition product of the tertiary phosidiate with 
four molecules of stearic acid differ within the allowable analytical error. 
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Both from experimetita] data and from analogy with the reversibility 
of the reaction of concentrated sulfuric acid and stearic acid on mono and 
distearin, the decomposition proposed by Grun and Kadc was viewed 
with surprise by the present authors. Our results show clearly the ten¬ 
dency of the phosphates to hydrolyze, forming products poorer in fatty 
acid and richer in phosphorus rather than the reverse as found by Grun 
and Kade. 

We have confirmed the work of Grun and Kade and of Hundeshagen^ 
on the preparation of the primary o-pliosphate of 2,3-distearin. In ad¬ 
dition we have isolated salts of a pyrophosphate which appears to be 


CH,-0—COCnHii 

I ^ 

CH--0~Pf ONa 
I \o 

CH,-0—P<^ONa 


This was obtained in an attempt to simplify the process for the separation 
of the primary distearyl glyceryl phosphate. A t3rpical example of the 
procedure follows: 2.5 g. of distearin and 1.3 g. of phosphorus pentoxide 
were heated for an hour at 100® with constant stirring. Thi reaction 
product was cooled, pulverized and sifted with stirring into a saturated 
solution of sodium hydrogen carbonate. The brownish, granular material 
separating in the bottom of the beaker was filtered, washed with water 
and extracted with acetone to remove stearic acid and distearin. About 
one-fourth of the residue from the acetone extraction was soluble in boiling 
benzene. The remainder, insoluble in benzene, was boiled with water, 
and its concentrated aqueous solution precipitated with acetone. In 
the boiling stearic acid was split off. The combined soluble products 
were purified by dissolving in benzene and precipitating with acetone, and 
finally recrystallizing from petroleum ether. It separated from this solvent 
in prismatic plates melting at 167-8® (uncor.). The yield was about 

0.47 g- 

Calc, for CnHioOfPsNas: P, ix.39%; stearic acid, 52.2%. Found: P, 11.51%, 
I * -43 %; stearic acid, 51.86%. 

This sodium salt dissolves in hot water, giving a solution resembling 
that of soap. It is soluble in hot benzene and in petroleum ether and is 
nearly insoluble in acetone. 

A silver salt was obtained by precipitating a concentrated solution of 
the sodium salt with silver nitrate. It melts at 147.5® (uncor.) and readily 
darkens. 

Calc, for CnHioOfPsAgt: Ag, 30.33%. Found: Ag, 30.19%* 

Insoluble barium and calcium salts were also obtained. 


^ J. pralU» Chem.t 28, 333. 
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No attend was made to investig^ate further the product insolubte in 
benzene. 

WnnMYAH UmvsMiTT AND Iowa Statn Collsos. 

OIL OF OCYMUM PILOSUM ROXB. 

By Kshitibbusan Bbaduu. 

Received June 8. 1914. 

The botanical characteristics of Ocymunt Pilosum, Roxh. are as follows: 
Shrubby, branches four-sided, and furrowed. Leaves, ovate oblong, 
cerrat. Bractes petioled, sub-orbicular, hairy; upper tip of the caljrx 
orbicular and hairy, with cprroUa twice its length. 

The seeds when steeped in water swell into a jelly, which is used medicin¬ 
ally by the natives of India. 

The plant has a very strong odor of the oil, which is found in the whole of 
it as wen as in the seeds; but, when the latter are dried, no oil can be got 
from them by distillation. This may be due to either of the two causes, 
W0., the oil is extremely volatile and when the plant dries it volatilizes, 
or in the course of drying, the oil resinifies and, as such, it cannot be ob¬ 
tained by distillation. 

The percentage of oil in the green seeds is higher than in that of the 
leaves. The oil has been obtained by the author by distillation at the 
laboratory, the total volume obtained being very small. The season 
being over, it was not possible to obtain a fresh supply of the plant. It 
is hoped, however, that a good quantity of oil may be obtained the 
coming season, when the results of further investigation will be com¬ 
municated. 

To obtain the oil, the whole plant, as cut down, can be at once submitted 
to steam distillation. The whole of the oil comes over within a very short 
time, about half an hour being sufficient for this purpose. It is a very 
thin mobile liquid with a pale yellow color. When left exposed to the 
8rt:mosphere part of it volatilizes and a resinous mass remains. The odor 
is almost identical with that of lemon-grass oil. 

Experimental. 

The specific gravity as determined with a pycnometer, was found to be 
0.8872 at 25.5^. The refractive index, as determined in a Pulfrich’s 
refractometei« is 1.4843 or 40® 12' at 24.5®. The oil is laevo-rotatory, 
the optical rotation being —3.7 ® in a tube one decimeter long. The specific 
rotatory power is, therefore, —^4®io'i4*' at 24.5®. 

Generally, Basil oils contain methyl-chavieol, which gives a blue colora¬ 
tion with ferric chloride. ‘ When ferric chloride solution (neutral) was 
‘ Richiir^s Orgofiu Chemistry, p. 269. 
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added to an alcoholic solution of this oil no coloration was produced, 
proving the absence of this compound. When a few drops of the oil were 
shaken with a neutral solution of sodium snilfite and phenolplithalein, a 
pink coloration was produced, showing that aldehydes were present. 
From the resemblance of its odor to that of lemon-grass oil it was suspected 
to contain citral. To prove it, a drop of the oil was shaken with a solution 
of mercuric chloride in 25% sulfuric acid when a red coloration was pro¬ 
duced. The presence of this substance, as well as that of citronellal, was 
proved by preparing condensation products with pyruvic acid and / 3 -naphth- 
ylamine, separating them by fractional crystallization and determining 
their melting points. 

On adding a strong solution of iodine in potassium iodide a pasty mass 
with green lustrous scales was produced, proving tlie presence of cincol. 
When two drops of the oil were gently heated on a porcelain basin with one 
drop of strong hydrochloric acid and one drop of a strong solution of fcrria 
chloride, it developed a rose color, showing that limonene is present. 
This substance was also isolated from the oil and its properties were found 
to be identical with that of a sample of limonene. 

Here it may be mentioned tliat whenever the oil is treated with 1 strong 
mineral acid it developed a camphor-like odor. It does not contain any 
free acid. It was found that 10% of the oil was absorbed when shaken 
with a 5% solution of caustic potash. It contains a very small 
quantity of thymol. The major portion of the oil distilled between 
205-230° C. 

For the estimation of citral and citronellal the method of Teimann was 
’used. 5 cc. of the oil were shaken in a Hirschsohn fl^k with a solution 
of 19 g. of sodium sulfite and 7 g of sodium bicarbonate for several hours, 
and allowed to stand, after adding water to make tlie unabsorbed portion 
collect in the neck. The volume of this was found to be 1.25 cc., or 75% 
by volume of the oil were aldehydv s. The aqueous liquid was transferred 
to a larger flask and shaken with ether to extract the non-aldeliydic con¬ 
stituents in it. The citral was liberated by the addition of a solution of 
caustic potash previously saturated with ether. A layer of ether was 
poured into the flask and the alkali solution added so that the citral was 
taken up by it as soon as liberated. The ethereal layer was taken in a 
weighed basin and the ether allowed to evaporate. From the difference 
in weight of these two we get the weight of citral and subtracting this from 
that of the total aldehydes we get the percentage of citronellal. The 
weight of citral found was 1.8 g. This is equal to 2.05 cc., or 41% by 
volume. Hence the percentage of citronellal is equal to 75*^41 34* 

CbSMICAL r^ABOmATOKY, 

PMtSfDSNCV COZABOS, CAI.CUTTA. 

India. 
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STUDIES on WATER DRINKING. KVm. ON THE RELATION 
BETWEEN WATER INGESTION AND THE AMMONU, 
PHOSPHATE, CHLORIDE AND ACID 
EXCRETION. 

Bv D W. Wilson and P. B Hawk. 

Received June 20, 1914 

In the course of a former investigation carried out by one of us^ it was 
demonstrated that the mgestion of water was followed by an mcreased 
excretion of urinary ammonia and that the extent of this increase for 
any given subject was directly proportional to the volume of water in¬ 
gested. The actual increase m the ammonia output vaned, however, 
for different individuals. The relation between the water ingestion and 
the increased ammonia output as determined for the two subjects of that 
experiment was as follows. 

Subject W Subject B 

Bxpt I Bxpt II Bxpt III Bxift iV 

C^ioM HiO NHi in c (cop ) HiO NH» i nc. ( cc^ ) 

Moderate HiO NHt inc (mod ) Moderate HiO NHi inc (mod ) 

I X 8i I . X 75 I 2 66 X 2 54 

The above data indicate that when the water ingestion of Subject W 
was increased from a value of i to a value of i 8i that the ammonia ex¬ 
cretion simultaneously rose from a value of i to a value of i .75. In the 
case of Subject £ the water and ammonia ratios were i . 2 66 and 1 2 54. 
The increased output of ammonia under the influence of water ingestion 
was interpreted as indicating a stimulation of gastric se(Tetion. 

In order to make a further study of the water-ammonia relationship, 
using other subjects, the present mvestigation was planned. The rela¬ 
tionship of the ammonia output to the urinary chloride, phosphate and 
add excretion was also inducted. 

The general plan of the experiment was similar to that of other ex¬ 
periments previously reported.*'* Two normal young men served as 
subjects. The diet was simple in character and uniform from day to 
day. The actual daily diet as fed was as follows* 

Graham crackers 500 grams Peanut butter 45 grams 

Milk (whde) 1200 cc Water (distilled) 300 cc 

Butter... 4 75 grams 

The experiment was divided into five periods as follows* preliminary 
(3~5 days)» moderate water drinking (10 days), intermediate (5 days), 
copious water drinking (5 days), final (5 days). 

1 Wills and Hawk, This JointNAL, 36,158 (1914) 

* Mattill and Hawk, Ibid,» 33,1978 (1911) 

* Fowler and Hawk, Exp* JM., zs» 388 (1910). 
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Duritig the preliminary, intermediate and final periods Subject C in¬ 
gested 400 cc. water per day between meals, whereas Subject V drank 
600 cc. During the moderate water drinking period each subject todc 
500 oc. water additional at each meal. Thus the total daily water inges¬ 
tion of C during this period was 2200 cc., whereas V drank 2400 cc. In 
the period of high water intake each subject drank 850 cc. water at each 
meal. This increase made the daily water ingestion of C 3250 cc., whereas 
that of V was 3450 cc. 

Ammonia and acidity were determined by Folin’s methods. The 
phosphates were determined by the uranium method, whereas chlorides 
were estimated by the Dehn-Clark procedure.' 

Discussion. 

Chlorides and Phosphates ,—The excretion of chlorides showed small 
vanations. Both subjects excreted less during the water periods and 
showed a lower output with moderate than with copious water ingestion. 
The averages for the preliminary period (6.6 and 6.45 grams) indicate 
a low chloride ingestion, which may account for the small variations ob¬ 
served in the different experimental periods. With a low chloride intake 
there would be less liabffity of retention and flushing out of the tissues 
with the increased water ingestion. In fact the data indicate* a revcr.se 
tendency. On the first day of each period of moderate and copious 
water ingestion there was a retention instead of a loss. This undoubtedly 
was due to the efforts of the body to maintain the normal osmotic pressure 
in its various fluids. In most cases there was a marked retention of water, 
and as distilled water was ingested, a considerable retention of inorganic 
salts was necessary. The phosphates were excreted in normal amounts 
in order to eliminate adds formed from metabolic procedures, so that the 
first source of material for maintenance of osmotic pressure would be 
the ingested chlorides. 

The most marked example of the chloride retention was in the case of 
Subject V. On the ist day Ihc Intermediate period the chloride 
output was 8.2 g., whereas on the two following days in which copious 
volumes of water were ingested the chloride sank to 4.7 and 4 o g., re¬ 
spectively, values only about 50% as great as that previously obtained. 
The intermediate period showed an increased chloride output due to tlie 
loss of water when the water ingestion was decreased. The use of dis¬ 
tilled water with a low ingestion of inorganic salts may easily account 
for the lack of greater variations in the chloride output than those ob¬ 
served. 

Ammonia and Acidity *—^The variations in the ammonia output^ as 
influenced by the ingestion of water are readily apparent from an exam¬ 
ination of the tables. Increased water ingestion was followed by an in- 
» See Hawks “Practical Phyaiological Chemistry," fourth edition, 19*2, p. 417. 
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cneaaed excfttioii of turinaiy ammonia. Subject V gave a nonna! ammonia 
value of o.a6 g. in the preliminaiy period whidi value was increased 
to 0.33 g. when a moderate increase in the water ingestion was made. 
The maximum ammonia value was 0.33 g. and was obtained during the 
copious water period. The ammonia data of Subject C showed greater 
variations, but with the same general tendency. The preliminary period 
gave an average ammonia excretion of 0.29 g., which imderwent an in¬ 
crease of 0.37 g. during the period of moderate water intake. The aver¬ 
age of the intermediate period was slightly lower than that of the pre¬ 
liminary period (0.26 g.), but rose again upon copious water ingestion to 
<^•34 ^ value which was somewhat lower than the value yielded by this 

subject upon the ingestion of moderate quantities of water. The final 
period gave a minimum average of 0.35 g. 

Subject C showed an increased excretion of add and phosphates during 
the water drinking period with maxima during the moderate water in¬ 
gestion. Subject V showed a decreased excretion of both constituents 
in both cases. 

The increased excretion of ammonia as observed with both subjects 
and the increased excretion of adds and phosphates in the case of Subject 
C indicate to us an increased cdl metabolism, causing a formation of 
acid products which are partly neutralized by ammonia formation and 
partly cause increased add phosphates in the urine. Various experiments 
in this and other laboratories have shown increased total nitrogen excre¬ 
tion, and one of us has recently observed^ an increased neutral sulfur 
output after ingestion of considerable quantities of water. It has been 
suggested that neutral sulfur is a product of cellular metabolism. The 
increase of total nitrogen and neutral sulfur substantiates our assump¬ 
tion that the observed increased excretion of ammonia, phosphates and 
increased urinary addity is due to stimulated cell metabolism caused by 
ingestion of considerable quantities of water. 

4 complication which undoubtedly makes less apparent any variations 
which are produced, is the necessity of maintenance of osmotic pressure 
by the body. This calls for considerable amotmts of dissolved solids 
dmwn from the tissues by the distilled water ingested. ^As inorganic 
salts are the most effident means of developing osmotic pressure, as well 
as the most available, they would be most in demand and thus cause a 
retention of the constituents with which we are dealing. This retention 
undoubtedly occurs in all the water ppiods of the experiment and is suffi- 
dent in the case of Subject V to mask any tendency toward increased 
excretion of the add phosf^ates. The same consideration probably ex¬ 
plains why the values (NHi, addity and phosphates) for the copious 
water periods were lower than the values fm: the moderate water periods* 
^ Fowler and Hewk, Onpublislied. 
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The retention of even small volumes of distilled water by the body 
would call for a marked retention of morgamc salts For example, a re¬ 
tention of nearly 3 g. of morgamc salts, calculated as NaCl, would be 
necessary to render 300 cc of distilled water isotonic Calculated as 


Subject C 


Day 


Unne 

Volume 

Cc 

NHi 

N 

Grams 

Acidity 

Cc AT/IO 
NaOH 

FkO» 

Grams 

Chloride. 

Grams 

NaCl 

4 


720 

Preliminary 

0 29 

252 6 

X 50 

6 78 

5 


620 

0 26 

235 4 

1 94 

6 57 

6 


015 

0 31 

300 2 

I 93 

6 57 


Average 

651 

0 29 

262 7 

X 79 

6 64 

7 


Moderate water 
995 0 38 

324 7 

I 88 

5 44 

8 


146s 

0 37 

324 4 

2 34 

6 60 

9 


1215 

0 41 

3« 8 

X 99 

5 96 

10 

, 

1620 

0 36 

281 0 

3 24 

5 98 

11 


2040 

0 38 

242 9 

I 97 

6 31 

12 


2050 

0 37 

242 2 

X 97 

6 04 

13 


1800 

0 35 

265 7 

I 97 

6 31 

14 


2230 

0 34 

224 2 

X 93 

6 54 

15 


2330 

0 38 

346 0 

X 90 

7 X 4 

16 


1930 

0 38 

380 5 

1 9 « 

6 39 


Average 

1768 

0 37 

287 5 

3 OX 

6 26 

17 


860 

Intermediate 

0 29 

219 6 

X 84 

6 64 

18 


675 

0 28 

289 3 

I 88 

s 92 

19 


700 

0 28 

241 8 

X 88 

5 96 

20 


770 

0 24 

200 6 

00 

00 

8 00 

21 


710 

0 19 

182 9 

1 86 

7 30 


Average 

743 

0 26 

226 8 

I 87 

6 76 

22 


Cppious water 
2900 0 33 

253 4 

2 09 

6 34 

23 


2670 

0 36 

234 5 

X 61 

5 38 

24 


3360 

0 35 

244 9 

X 97 

6 97 

25 


3210 

0 35 

255 8 

X 96 

6 61 

26 


3300 

0 32 

328 6 

X 86 

7 4 X 


Average 

3088 

0 34 

243 4 

I 90 

6 54 

27 


920 

Final 

0 23 

233 5 

X 70 

6 77 

28 


820 

0 26 

259 5 

X 75 

5 78 

29 


835 

0 26 

279 I 

1 88 

6 13 

30 


810 

0 25 

392 7 

I 94 

6 44 

31 


830 

0 25 

244 4 

I 94 

7 32 


Average 

«47 

0 23 

261 8 

X 84 

6 49 
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Sm^aet V. 



HHm. 

KBi 

AddltsF. 

Ml. 

OfMMO. 


Di^. 

Volttina. K. 

C«. Omni. 

Co. mo 

WmOH. 

Oraias. 

NM 



Krelimiaary. 




A . 

... 740 

0.33 

0.37 

254-9 

219.3 

1.72 

1.95 

5.78 

8.99 

s. 

... X42S 

6 . 

... 890 

0.31 

368.0 

1.93 

6.39 

7.. 

... 66s 

0.36 

265.3 

1.89 

5.64 

8. 

... 690 

0.34 

248.6 

».84 

5.49 

Average. 

... 88a 

o.a6 

351.3 

X.86 

6.45 


Moderate water. 




9. 

... 3X10 

0.31 

258.9 

1.77 

5.07 

lo. 

... 2210 

0.31 

0.34 

240.1 

245.0 

X.88 

6.06 

II.. . . . 

... 1620 

1.83 

5.70 

la. 

... 1970 

0.31 

159.6 

X .02 

6.73 

IS. 

... 2380 

0.33 

204.7 

1.45 

6.65 

14. 

... 2550 

0.39 

219.4 

1.89 

6.72 

IS. 

... 2165 

0.38 

338.2 

1.66 

5.72 

i6<*. 

... 3635 

0.34 

301.6 

1.43 

6.73 

17. 

... aao3 

0.36 

245.6 

1.47 

5.76 

I8. 

... 24x0 

0.39 

216.1 

1.64 

S.98 

Average. 

... 3336 

0.33 

333.9 

X .60 

6.11 



Intermediate. 




19. 

... 1330 

0 33 

30X .6 

1.56 

7.26 

20. 

... X02S 

0.36 

340.9 

1.78 

5.88 

21. 

- XOOO 

0 25 

240.4 

1.71 

6.40 

aa.. 

... 119s 

0.34 

0.33 

330.9 

233.7 

1.96 

X.93 

7.23 

8.31 

as. 

... 1670 

Average. 

.... 1334 

o.a6 

229.3 

1.79 

7.00 


Coi^fms water. 




a4. 

.... 3400 

0.35 

224.9 

X.65 

4.70 

as. 

... 3140 

0.35 

326.0 

1.47 

4.02 

96 . 

- 3600 

0.31 

307.1 

1.77 

6.91 

27. 

.... 3860 

0.33 

199.2 

X.63 

8.S8 

28. 

.... 3660 

0.3s 

2X2.X 

1.67 

6.91 

Average. 

... 3SSa 

0.33 

213.8 

1.64 

6.x8 



Final. 




29 .!. 

.. .. 930 

0.33 

0.37 

333.2 

223.5 

x.63 

1.83 

6.X2 

SO. 

. ... 1240 

6.69 

SI.,. 

,... 835 

0.38 

271.7 

1.7a 

5.25 

s*. 

.,.. 8x5 

0.33 

2x7.6 

1.75 

SSS 

SS... 

.... lOXO 

0.33 

208.7 

1.84 

6.89 

Average . 

.... 9^ 

0.35 

230.7 

1.75 

6.10 
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phosphates, the value would be higher. A retention of double that vol¬ 
ume was indicated by variations in body weights of the subjects in the 
different periods. 

Considering the variations in the excretion and retention which would 
be caused by the variations in the water content of the body, the small 
differences which we have obtained in our experiments are much more 
significant, for ovx increases in ammonia, phosphate and acid output 
have been evident in spite of the tendency to retention and obscurity. 
In other experiments in this laboratory, where ordinary tap water has 
been used, the variations were much more pronounced. This was un¬ 
doubtedly favored by. the presence of salts in the water which made it 
less necessary for the body to supply the necessary material fdr develop¬ 
ment of sufficient osmotic pressure. 

It will be observed that the increase in urinary ammonia which fol¬ 
lowed the increased water intake by the subjects of these tests was not 
proportional to the volume of water ingested. This lack of relationship 
is easily explained on the basis of certain experiments i^ow in progress 
by one of us.^ In the tests mentioned the introduction of distilled water 
into the empty stomach causes an increased flow of gastric juice but the 
increased flow is, in some cases at least, in no way proportional to the 
volume of water introduced into the stomach. Inasmuch as we believe 
thefammonia output, under such conditions, is regulated to a large de¬ 
gree by the amount of acid entering the intestine, the non-parallelism of 
the water intake and the ammonia output may be logically explained. 

P»LAS«i.rHiA, Pa. 

(From the Laboratories or Physiological Chemistry op the UniversiiP of 
Illinois and Jefferson Medical Colleoe.] 

STUDIES OK WATER DRINKING. XIX. INTESTINAL PUTRE¬ 
FACTION AS INFLUENCED BY THE INGESTION OF 
SOFTENED AND DBDTILLED WATERS. 

By C. P. Shbkwxn and P. B. Hawk. 

Received June 12, 1914. 

Investigations already reported by one of us^ indicated that the drinking 
of copious (1000 cc.) or moderate (500 cc.) volumes of water with meals 
decreased intestinal putrefaction as measured by the urinary indican 
output, and that copious water drinking caused a more pronounced lessen¬ 
ing of the putrefactive processes than did the moderate water drinking. 
Softened water was employed in the experiments in question. In the 
present the influenoe of both distilled and softened water was 

studied. 

The investigation here reported embraced two experiments, young men 
^ Rebhm, Berigeim and Hawk, Unpublislied. 
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serving ss subjects in eadi instance. A general description of the sub¬ 
jects, diets, etc., used in the two experiments will be found in other con¬ 
nections. •. The indican determinations were made by BUinger’s^ 
method as modified by Maillard.* The former method has already been 
given in another connection.^ The modification consists in washing the 
chloroform extract with an equal volume of o.i% sodium hydroxide and 
reipoving the adherent alkali by careful washing with distilled water. 
Prom this point theJ^EHinger procedure is followed. The ethereal sulfates 
were deteiWned by Polin’s procedure. 

Experimental. 

First Experiment .—^This experiment was divided into three periods, a 
preliminary^period of three days, a water period of five days, and a final 
period of two days. A uniform diet was ingested throughout the study, 
with the exception that the water ingestion of each day of the water period 
was increased by three liters, taken at meal time, one liter with each meal. 
The water was k freidily softened water. Data from this experiment are 
given in Table? I. 

TaBIA I. KUnOi 

■oln. oMd 


Dty, 


XJfnOi foln. to titrate 
in titratinc tbe entire 

40 cc. of the nrine 

Urine. clarUled easaple. volnme. 

Cc. Cc. Cc. 

output 

1.. 


Prdimiiiaiy Period (3 Days). 

135-3 

35.6 

2.. 



168.5 

44.1 

3.. 



107.8 

28.4 


Average. 

. 877 5.70 

137.2 

36.0 

4- 


Water Period (3 Days). 

112.8 

29.7 

5- 



125.8 

33.1 

6. 



96.8 

25.4 

7. 



99.9 

26.3 

8. 



104.2 

27.4 


Average. 

. 37J6 3 18 

107.9 

28.3 

9*. 


Final Period (2 Da3r8). 

290.9 

76.5 

10.. 


. 885 9.83 

237.6 

62.5 


Average. 


264.2 

69.5 


An examination of the last column in Table I will serve to show that 
the average output of indican for the preliminary period was 36.0 mg. per 
day. During thS five-day interval of high water ingestion this vahie was 
reduced to a daily average of 28.3 mg. It is evident, therefore, that the 
drinking of one liter of softened water with eadi rnteH for a period of five 
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days caused a lessening of the processes of intestinal putrefaction as 
measured by tbe urinary indican excretion. 

Second Experiment—Th\s experiment was divid^ into five periods, a 
preliminary period of 6-8 days, a moderate water period of ten days, an 


TaBI^ II.— iNDICAN AND ETHEREAL SULPATES. 
Subject C. 


pay 

Cc 

specific 

Ethereal 

•ttl^atef 

Indican 

80$ 

of exp. 

imne. 

gravity. 

Mg. 

indican — SOa 

5. 

Preliminary Period. 

153.8 

27.2 

17.73 

6. 

. 615 

1.033 

153.8 

23.4 

20.62 

Average. 

. 618 

I 033 

153.8 

25.3 

19.17 

I. 

Moderate Water Period. 
. 995 I 019 

24.3 

20.2 

3.78 

2. 

. 1465 

1.014 

16.9 

24.4 

2.18 

3. 

. i2ia 

1.015 

98.1 

31.2 

9.86 

4. 


1.012 

142 .6 

15.4 

29.16 

5. 


1.010 

172.6 

*8.1 

19.24 

6. 


1.009 

108.9 

9.2 

37.04 

7. 


1.011 

137.5 

5.3 

80.99 

8. 


1.010 

78.0 

29.6 

8.29 

9. 

. 2330 

1.009 

171.6 

22.2 

24.20 

10. 

. 1930 

1.010 

206.0 

27.9 

23.17 

Average. 

. 1767 

1.012 

115.6 

21.3 

23.79 

I. 

Intermediate 

Period. 

1.023 

170.9 

22.3 

24.04 

2. 

. 675 

1.038 

130.1 

27.3 

14-97 

3 . 

. 700 

1 -030 

76.9 

26.6 

9.07 

4 . 

. 770 

1.028 

69.8 

16.1 

13.56 

5 . 

. 710 

1.027 

X18.5 

13.8 

26.96 

Average. 

. 743 

1.029 

113.2 

21.2 

17.72 

I. 

Copious Water Period. 

128.0 

14.9 

26.99 

2. 


1.007 

155-7 

13.8 

33 .34 * 

3 . 

. 3360 

1.007 

174 - 9 ' 

16.8 

32.71 

4 . 


1.007 

154.0 

15.3 

31.64 

3 . 

. 3300 

1.006 

152.8 

16.8 

28.53 

Average . 

. 3088 

1.007 

153-1 

13.3 

31.04 

1. 

Final Period. 

219.2 

20.6 

33.37 

2. 


1.024 

183.8 

24.6 

23.45 

3 . 

. 835 

1.024 

209.6 

30.1 

21.85 

4 . 


1.026 

132.2 

24.6 

16.89 

X. 


X.026 

139.9 

22.2 

19.74 

Average . 

. 847 

1.025 

176.9 

24.6 

25.06 
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intermediate period of five day8» a copious water period of five days and 
a final period of five days. Two subjects were employed* and the water 
used was distilled water. A uniform diet was fed and was supplemented 
by an increase of 500 cc. in the water ingestion of each meal of the moderate 

. TaB1 .B III. —^INDICAN AND ETmCABAL SULPATBS. 


D«ar 


Subject V. 

Cc. 

Spedftc 

Bthoreol 

■oUotot. 

Indican. 

SOi 

of «xp. 


tiritit. 

groTity. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

iBdIcati—8O1. 

7 . 


PreHminary Period. 


64.7 


S. 



1.029 


79.7 


Avenifs. . 


. 677 

1.029 


72.3 

... 

I. 


Moderate Water Period. 

9X .2 

60.6 

4.74 

a. 



1.009 

8x.s 

63.2 

4.13 

5 . 



1.0X2 

112.1 

53.7 

6.56 

4 . 


. 1970 

1.008 

221.4 

70.8 

9.82 

5 . A... 



X.008 

118.5 

89.6 

4.14 

6. 


. *550 

1.008 

235.5 

83.1 

8.88 

7 . 

. ... 


1.008 

247-8 

90.6 

8.57 

8. 

— 

. *635 

1.007 

xax.x 

90.3 

4.21 

9 . 



1.010 

182.0 

89.3 

6.40 

10. 



1.007 

200.0 

93.6 

6.72 

Average. 


. **54 

1.009 

* 54-4 

79.3 

6.04 

I. 


Intermediate Period. 

66.8 

71.5 

3.93 

a. 


. 1025 

1.020 

135 0 

81.3 

3.21 

3 . 



1.020 

227.3 

78.9 

9.04 

4 . 


. 1195 

1 .0x7 

179.1 

81.6 

6.90 

S. 



J.015 

180.1 

73.6 

7.69 

Average. 


. 1224 

1.0x8 

157.7 

77.4 

6.35 

I. 


Coptoue Water Period. 

322.2 

68.5 

* 4 * 75 

a. 


. 3140 

x.005 

1X0.7 

74.0 

4.68' 

3 . 


. 3600 

X .006 

2II.I 

60.8 

to.89 

4 *----. 



x .006 

165.1 

76.9 

6.75 

S. 



1.006 

184.5 

64.7 

8.95 

Average..f. 


. 353 * 

1.006 

198,7 

64.9 

9-20 

I . 


Pinal Period. 

207.9 

99.x 

6.59 

a. 



X .017 

203.8 

99.8 

6.40 

3 .■ 


. 835 

1.024 

131.5 

95-3 

4.99 

4 . 


815 

i.oaa 

X7O.9 

84.3 

6.34 




i.oao 

iJ(6.o 

8g.o 


Average. 


. 964 

i.oax 

178.0 

92.7 

6.01 
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water period and an increase of 850 cc. in the water ingestion of each 
meal of the copious water period. 

The data from this ej^periment are given in Tables II and III. From 
an examination of Table IT it will l>e seen that subject C excreted 25.3 mg. 
of indican per day during the preliminary period. The ingestion of a 
moderate volume (500 cc.) of water at each meal reduced this indican 
value slightly (21.3 mg.), whereas the ingestion of a larger volume of water 
(850 cc.) at each meal caused a more* pronounced drop in the indican 
value, as is shown by an average daily output of 15.5 mg. for the copious 
water period. An examination of Table III will show that the minimum 
indican value for subject V was also secured during the period of high 
water ingestion. In each instance the water evidently caused a decrease 
in the putrefactive processes. 

It is interesting that, coincidently with the most pronounced decrease 
in the excretion of indican, i. e., during the period of copious water intake, 
there was a correspondingly pronounced increase in the ethereal sulfate 
output. This failure of the indioan and total ethereal sulfate values to 
run parallel has been previously discussed by ourselveS*’^ and others.*’ 
vSuch observation.s furnish strong evidenc'e in favor of the current belief 
that indican has a different origin from the other ethereal sulf oe. 

Discussion. 

The data herewith submitted indicate that the ingestion of water, 
either distilled or softened, is accompanied by a decrease in the processes 
of intestinal putrefaction. The examination of the .stools from these 
same subjects has shown that the output of fecal bacteria was also de¬ 
creased during the periods of high water intake.*' * The logical conclusion, 
therefore, would appear to be as follows: The ingestion of the large 
volume of water stimulated the flow of a gastric juice of increased acid¬ 
ity. 9 » '0 The acid chyme upon its entrance into the intestine inhibited 
the activity of the indole-forming bacteria thus causing a decreased out¬ 
put of indol and consequently a decreased indican excretion. The fact 
that a high water intake is accompanied by better digestion and absor])tion 
of the ingested protein*, would cause the protein residues in the inte.^tiric 
to be lessened in amount, thus reducing the quantity of material available 
for the growth and development of the bacteria in question. Hence the 
lowering of the putrefactive processes would naturally be accompanied 
by a decrease in the development of the intestinal flora and a consequent 
drop in the fecal bacteria values. 

^ far as the data from the present investigation are concerned, it is 
evident that distilled and softened water are equally efficient in causing 
a decrease in the processes of intestinal putrefaction. 

Many objections have been raised against the practice of drinking 
dijtiU^d water. Most of these objections we believe to have but silight 
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foundation in fact* According to Findlay^* the ingestion of distilled water 
is followed by the swelling of the surface layers of the epithelium of the 
stomach, due to the passage of water into the cells because of the difference 
in osmotic pressure. The cells finally die, are cast off and catarrh of the 
stomach may result. Koeppc*^ and Harlow’* have expressed somewhat 
similar ideas, whereas Nocht’® and Winkler’® cite instances showing pro¬ 
longed drinking of distilled water to have been unaccompanied by any 
serious consequences. Recently, Oehler’’ claims to have produced hemo¬ 
globinuria in white mice by the introduction of distilled water into the 
stomach. We are rather skeptical as to the possibility of producing 
hemoglobinuria in any such manner. That hemoglobinuria will follow 
the introduction of distilled water into the circulation is well known. It 
is, however, rather surprising that the introduction of distilled water into 
the stoffiach should cause such a phenomenon. As soon as distilled water 
reaches the stomach it ceases to be distilled water, due to the fact that it 
at once takes unto itself various electrolytes which are present in the food 
and digestive juices. 

We have showii that even the prolonged ingestion of large volumes of 
distilled water over a long period of time was not accompanied by the pro¬ 
duction of any observable catarrhal affection of the gastric mucosa. This 
observation was made in connection with a fasting dog which received 
700 cc. of distilled water daily for a period of 104 days.’* No evidences 
of catarrh of the stomach were apparent. Certainly, if distilled water 
was able to produce this type of disorder, here was an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity. There was no food ingested for 104 days and consequently no 
electrolytes from this source to lessen the harmful (^) influence of dis¬ 
tilled water to which various authors have referred. 

Conclusions. 

Both softened and distilled water when taken with meals in volumes 
ranging from 500 cc. to 1000 cc. have a tendency to cause a decrease in the 
putrefactive processes in the intestine as indicated by the urinary indican 
excretion. 

The non-parallelism of the indican and total ethereal sulfate elimination 
was again observed. 
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A PIPETTOMETER. 

By W D Fkost 
R eceived June 16 1914 

Tht pipettometer is a new piece of apparatus for measuring out precise 
amounts ol fluids without the use of graduated pipets It was originally 
intended foi work in the bacteriological laboratory but will, no doubt, 
be found of interest to those working in other laboratonts sneh as those of 
ehemistry, physics and medic nit 

It consists essentially of an upright graduattd glass tube with an upper 
side arm to which, b} means of a piece of rubbei tubing ungraduated 
glass pipets may be readily attached At the lower end of this graduated 
tube, another tube is attached by means of a flexible rubber joint This 
tube has a bulb at the outer end and is so arranged that the bulb end can 
be readily raised or lowered The upright tul)e and this movable arm with 
bulb are partially filled with mercury The whole apparatus is supported 
on a wooden or metal frame which is so attached to a rmg stand that its 
height can be vaned By moving the bulb up or down, the height of 
mercury column in the graduated upright can be raised or lowend When 
the mercury is lowered in this tube, the pipet draws up the fluid into 
which its tip IS immersed and when it is raised the fluid is forced out 
The amount of fluid taken up or discharged is measured by reading the 
position of the mercury in the graduated upnght 

The details of the construction and the use of the pipettometer can best 
be understood by reference to the accompanying figure 

A IS the wooden dr metal support with its short arm on the top and left 6 , 
while B is the longer arm on the right, hinged at the bottom The whole 
IS supported on a rmg stand, I?, to which it is held by the screw clamps ff 
Mounted on this frame is the bent glass tube abed, with a flexible joint 
at c and a bulb at d 

When the arm B is moved up to position I, the mercury stands at i o, 
and when it is lowered to II the mercury stands at o A graduated pipe!, 
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g, is attached at a and the arm raised to I. A vessd containing the 
fluid to be drawn into it is brought to the point of the pipet and the arm 

B is lowered to II. In 
this way, the fluid is 
drawn into the pipet g. 
It can then be discharged 
in whole or in part by 
slowly raising the arm B. 
The amount discharged 
is indicated on the scale. 

The graduations on the 
scale must be carefully 
made. This can be done 
by drawing water into g 
and then discharging it 
and weighing it on a line 
balance. In this way 
the 0.5 and 1 cc. points 
h can be determined. It 
will be accurate enough 
for ordinary work to 
mark off tlie intervening 
points. At first thought 
it might be supposed that 
all that it would be neces¬ 
sary to do would be to 
put a carefully graduated 
pipet in tlie system between b and c but a little reflection will 
show that this would not be accurate, because the weight of the 
fluid in the pipet rarefies the column of air between the fluid in 
the pipet and of the column of mercury, so that not quite the proper 
amount of fluid is taken up. When, however, the graduations are once 
obtained, it is then possible to mea,sure any fluid very accurately if it 
has practically the same specific gravity as the fluid used to make the 
graduations. 

The apparatus was originally made to heuidle i cc. lots and it was found 
that, with a little practice, measured quantities could be handled as quickly 
and accurately as witli graduated pipets. 

The tube be can be replaced by a very small tube, in which case hun- 
dreths of a cubic centimeter can be easily measured. Or it can be re¬ 
placed by tubes of greater capacity which arrangement makes it con¬ 
venient for measuring amounts of 10 cc. or more. 
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It can be used for handling poisonous or infectious material with great 
satisfaction, and can, furthermore, be readily used to calibrate pipets. 

Madison, Wis. 

[Contribution from the Woec6tt-Gibbs Memoriae Laboratory of Harvard 

TTniverstty.] 

AN ADVANTAGEOUS FORM OF STILL FOR THE EXACT 
MEASUREMENT OF BOILING POINT DURING 
FRACTIONAL DISTILLATION. 

By TiiK«tr>ORic W. Richakds and Frkdhhick Harry 
Received June 8, 1914 

Ill the course of a recent investigation on the heats of ('ombustioii of 
liquid hydrocarbons, it was needful to prepare certain of tliese substances 
in a very high degree of purity, and at the same time in considerable 
quantity. For this work it was necessary to determine exact boiling 
points, and an advantageous form of still was devised, which proved 
itself, esjXH'ially in this res|ject, more efficient than any of the apparatus 
now in common use. This still, because of its simplicity and usefulness, 
and liecause it does not appear to have been proposed befon, seems to 
the authors to merit separate brief description. 

In the accompanying drawing, two forms of the instrument are shown, 
h'ig. I repre.sents the type first constructed: of this the otlier is a simple 
modification. A glance will show tlie immediate purpose ^f the device. 
The still was designed to hold a sensitive Beckmann thermometer, .so 
that very small fluctuations in the boiling point of the liquid under ex¬ 
amination could be accurately observed, and the boiling point of tlie 
.purest distillate precisely determined by a comparison with a standard 
vapor of neighboring known boiling point. The still not only served 
this purpose admirably, but proved itself (as had been expected) a very 
effective instrument for fractionation, without being further modified. 

It consists essentially of a flask, of any desired capacity within prac¬ 
ticable limits, to which a >side tube is attached, the latter being held parallel 
to the neck of the flask, and connected with it, by two smaller tubes at 
the top and bottom. The upper of tjiese (which serves to carry the out¬ 
going vapor) communicates directly with the upper end of the flask- 
neck; while the lower tube, which serves to return the prematurely con¬ 
densed liquid to the flask, is a constricted continuation of the side tube 
itself, and is bent into a shallow U, fused into the flask-neck a few centi¬ 
meters above the bulb. The relative positions and sizes of these tubes 
are shown in the drawing (Fig. 1). The lower connecting U-tube should 
be very narrow in diameter, sind bent in such a way that tlie orifice at 
the flask-neck is not much more than the tube's diameter above its lowest 
point, so as to minimize the amount of dead space which can hold and 
thereby waste the liquid being distilled. 
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The vertical side tube is left open at the top, where it is constricted 
to such a diameter that it will receive and hold dosely the shell of the 
Beckmann thermometer at a point near the zero mark. No cork should 
be used; the thermometer may easily be made to fit without grinding 



Fig I. Fig. 2. 


dosely enough tg prevent the escape of vapor, for a liquid seal will collect 
in the annular space at tliis point. If necessary, a packing of clean as¬ 
bestos fiber will make the dosure secure. With hygroscopic liquids, 
of course, the thermometer must be fitted into place with a ground jmntt 
The delivery tube should be wide, and should be bent upward at the 
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point where it leaves the side tube, so as to cause condensed liquid from 
the bulb of the thermometer, or from the walls, to flow back into the 
flask, and not mto the condenser. A mirror of tinfoil to prevent radiation 
may advantageously be bound around the side tube so as to surround 
the thermometer bulb, and the whole of this tube as well as the upper 
connecting tube should be encased in a thick shell of asbestos 

When liquid is boiled in this apparatus, there is, of course, an almost 
complete reflux condensation until the tubes reach the temperature of 
ebullition In full operation, the distillation should bt not rapid, but 
very steady All that condenses before the delivery tube is reached re¬ 
turns to the flask through the narrow lower connecting tube, and only 
that part which still remains as vapor after the long journey passes out 
mto the condenser No stream of superheated vapor can rise around 
the thermometer, nor direct spattermgs from the liquid impinge upon 
it When the tubes arc well insulated thermally, the irregular motions 
imparted to the vapot-stream by the shape of the tubes seem to be sufficient 
to rendei the vapor thermally homogeneous when it reaches the ther 
mometer bulb Here the presence of both vapor and liquid in approxi 
mate equilibrium enables the temperature at the moment of egress into 
the condenser to be accurately determined 

The essential feature of the apparatus is the fact that in it the whole 
uncertain stem of the thermometer, practically up to the zero of the 
Beckmann scale, is kept really at the temperature of the vapor The 
importance of this precaution in determmmg any exact temperature with 
the Beckmann thermometer can hardly be overestimated The degree 
of uncertainty introduced b> a merely partial heating of the lower tube 
of this instrument may be very great Moreover, the bulb of the ther¬ 
mometer IS exactly opposite the exit tube uito the condenser, so that the 
thermometer indicates the true temperature of the vapor which is actually 
being condensed, as nearly as possible In these respects it is very different 
from the Claisen form. 

Another modification of the same type of still is seen m Fig 2 This 
IS intended for use with small Anschutz thermometers, it is like the first 
modification except for the addition of a hooked glass stopper to the 
side tube, and the inserting of mica windows into the asbestos shell around 
this tube When liquids are to be distilled which leave much insoluble 
residue, another stoppier on the neck of the flask itself facilitates cleaning, 
but this IS not necessary Electnc heating by an immersed platmum 
coiF IS practicable, and with non-conducting liquids advantageous The 
use of platinum scrap, fragments of porcelain, or the like to introduce the 
gaseous phase into the body of the liquid is, of course, advisable, but 
^See Richard^ aud Mathews, Proc Am Acad, 43, 21 (1908), also Beckmauu 
Z phystk Chem , 506 (1908) 
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except in order to prevent violent bumping, such precautions are less 
necessary than with the simple boiling flask. In our work the flask was 
usually heated with the naked flame, which gives less trouble from super¬ 
heating than a more evenly distributed source of heat of lower tempera¬ 
ture. 

To prevent irregular cooling from the outside, especially when high 
boiling liquids were being distilled, the whole still, toge^er with the burner 
beneath, was enclosed in a cylindrical asbestos box, or air-bath, through 
which only the outlet tube and the stem of the thermometer protruded. 
By proper manipulation of the flame, or with the help of a second lamp, 
the whole system could be kept at a sufficient constant temperature, 
while through a mica window in the protecting jacket the boiling liquid 
could be watched. 

An example of the progress of a typical case will show the efficiency 
of the apparatus. Five hundred cubic centimeters of a good commercial 
toluene were fractionated, six fractions being collected in each distillation 
and each of these fractions distributed into six others in the following. 
After six such complete distillations, the final product, 130 cc. in volume, 
redistilled within an interval of 0.02®, although the original range of 
boiling point was at least fifty times as great. Two more fractionations 
of a half of this material yielded 40 cc. of a product which distilled within 
dvrange of less than 0.01 ® under barometric pressure constant during the 
time of distillation; and very nearly all of this purer material redistilled 
ovei^ the same range. By immediate immersion of the warm,^ dry bulb 
of th^ standardized Beckmann thermometer (which had a range of 20®) 
into a| carefully regulated steam bath, the difference between the two 
boiling'^ points of toluene and water was thus measured, and the boiling 
point of the toluene determined to within 0.01 

Althotsh no claim is made that this sort of still is more efficient than 
some of the other forms, it is seen to possess advantages with regard to 
exact thermometry not possessed by any other usual form. Moreover, 
stills of this t3q)e will be found to be not only sufficiently effective in opera¬ 
tion (at^ is evidenced by the data just quoted), but also convenient in use. 
They arc uncomplicated in design, and are, therefore, inexpensive. They 
are not cumbersome, and are easy to handle. If properly made they arc 
by no means fragile, and will not crack at the joints if they arc gradually 
heated with ordinary precaution, and if no cold liquid is put into them 
while they are hi>t. Made of Jena glass, they are very resistant to fracture 
by irregular heating, made of silica, they can be used at high tempera¬ 
tures still more safely; and they may be used with resistance thermometers 
if desired. They^may easily be cleaned and are much more practicable 
* The thermometer was allowed to fall just below 100^ so that the boiling point 
of water should be read on a rising thread 
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than some of the more complicated still heads. Distillations from this 
apparatus are also accompanied by little loss, because the surface of con> 
densation is small, and the liquid retained by the U-tube may be reduced 
to a very slight amount by constricting its diameter. But the most 
important object of the apparatus, as already stated, is the exact determina¬ 
tion of the boiling point of the actual distilkte. 

Camiudos, Mam, 
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Laboratory Experiments in Oeneral Chemistry. Designed especially for use with 
Stoddard^s Introduction to General Chemistry 22 pp. Northampton, Mass.: 
Gazette Printing Co., 1913. Price, 30 cents. 

This collection includes 159 experiments, about two-thirds being de¬ 
voted to the nonmetallic elements. These are followed by a brief treat¬ 
ment of the metals, including simple directions for their identification. 
The last eight experiments are quantitative. All of the experiments are 
well selected and the directions to the student are brief, even meagre. 
Some modification of the order is desirable, but this is easily accomplished 
since the loose-leaf plan is employed. The collection is well suited for 
use in the smaller la^ratories. B. S. Hopkins. 

Handbuch der Mlnaralchemie, Vol. n, No. 5 (Bogen 4i'-$3) wlfii Titetbogon. Dom,TER, 
et al. Dresden and l^eipzig: Theodor Strinkopfi. Price, M. 9.10. 

Mineralochemie in the modem sense is only just emerging from min¬ 
eralogy, and that only at certain points. The mass of our knowledge 
pertaining to minerals is still practically unchanged in form since a much 
earlier day. The present volume is peculiarly arid in that it deals with 
matter which has been practically untouched by modem ideas. There 
are a few hydrous silicates, the role of water in which has been experiment¬ 
ally studied, and there are some synthetic data on the silicates of Copper, 
lead, and zinc, but they are mostly of a fragmentary sort, made without 
much regard for physical conditions or chemical relations. A great many 
pages are devoted to jade and nephrite; there are long tables of analyses 
and many physical constants, the latter probably determined not infre¬ 
quently, as was the habit of the earlier physicists, on material of unknown 
composition; but of mineral chemistry there is practically none. How¬ 
ever, the editors should not be blamed for omitting what does not as yet 
exist. . E. T. Allen. 

Friktikiim der Wwsenmtemicbttiig. By Prof. Dr. O. Bmmrrling. Gebrader Bom- 
tTRCger, Berlin, X914. Price, 7 mk., 20 pfg. 

This little book of approximately 200 pages covers the entire field of 
chemical, biological, microscopical, and bacteriological water examination, 
in a very clear and concise manner. The **chemical examination*' in- 



dudes also detenuluatioiis of electric coiiductivity» gas analysis and bio¬ 
logical oxygen oonsumption. One chapter is devoted to the exammation 
of mineral water and the determination of the radioactivity. The diapter 
on the examination of sewages deals with the determinations of oxygen, 
hydrogen sulfide and ircm sulfide, putrescibility, phosphoric add, organic 
carbon, the nitrogenous constituents, etc. The most important impurities 
in trade wastes are thoroughly discussed, and methods for the determina¬ 
tion of some of the impurities given. The biological-microscopical part 
of the book is excellently treated, and represents the latest views of the 
German school. The Germans have developed this field in a manner 
hardly appreciated by the majority of the American water and sewage 
chemists. This part of the book in particular is profusely illustrated. 
The illustrations are of a high order and are present in suffident numbers 
to ftilfiU the needs of the routine water and sewage chemist. The organ¬ 
isms are divided into three dasses, representing the different stages of 
self-purification. The organisms diaracteristic of each stage are enumer¬ 
ated. The German method of collection and enumeration of plankton is 
likewise given. The last diapter deals with the routine bacterial examina¬ 
tion of waters and the preparation of media. A short interpretation of 
the results obtained by the chemical analysis and a discussion of the 
German laws dealing with the sanitary qualities of the water and the pre¬ 
vention of stream pollution are appended. Arthur Lrdbrbr. 
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THE ELECTRO-TITRAMETRIC METHOD AND ITS APPLICA¬ 
TION TO GENERAL ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

By F H HN8SBZ.INK VAN SncBTSLSN and Arao Itano 
Received June 23 , 1914 

Since the time of the first use of the empirical normal solutions of Gay- 
Eussac and the introduction of present normal solution of Ure, volu¬ 
metric analysis has never received such a strong impulse as that through 
the application of physical chemistry. This is especially true for the volu¬ 
metric determinations of adds and bases, in so far as the nature of neu¬ 
tralization is now dearly imderstood. Our knowledge of the role which 
indicators may play in neutralization has been increased in recent years 
very markedly by the introduction of the dissodation theory. We do 
not consider that this is the place to go into a discussion of indicators, 
but it will suffice to say here that with the knowledge of the necessary 
facts, espedally of dissociation constants, we may occasionally predict 
> whether an indicator is applicable in a spedal case or not. 

In spite of the fact that in recent times the theoretical knowledge of 
the color indicators has been considerably increased, and here and there 
practical applications drawn from those prindples have been made, 
there are still, as every analytical chemist knows, many embarrassing 
and unmanageable difficulties to contend with. 

We can only touch upon a few of those difficulties. For instance, the 
personal equation which can cause an errcn* of i cc. in a o.oi AT solution, 
and further the difficulty encountered with a liquid which possesses a 
color that may interfere with the recognition of the indicator, and those 
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oompHcations which may arise in the case of very dilute solutions. These 
are only a few of the reasons why the application of indicators in the 
general analytical field of chemistry is rather limited. It is therefore not 
uneicpected that attempts have been made to overcome these difficulties 
by the introduction of another type of indicators which are dependent 
on and indicative of the physico-chemical changes in the solution. 

W. Bdttger^ some years ago, in the case of colored or turbid solutions 
in which the change of color of an indicator would be more or less masked, 
recommended the use of the electrometer. It must be said, however, 
that determinations witli this instrument are more laborious and that 
such measurements are less familiar to chemists than the determination 
of conductivity. It is the merit of Kiistcr* and his associates to have 
shown that such titrations, which cause great difficulty and uncertainty, 
could be made with a high degree of accuracy if, instead of depending 
on the change of color, use was made of the change of physical-chemical 
property (electrical conductivity) of the liquid by the process of neutral¬ 
ization. We may conclude from their work that the point of neutrality 
between strong acids and bases can be determined much more exactly 
by conductivity methods than by the use of indicators. Also, if weak 
acids were used, as for example tartaric and acetic acids, which, as iswell 
known, have caused so many difficulties by the ordinary titration method, 
sharp and good results were obtained by the use of the conductivity 
method. The point of neutrahzation of red wine by means of the con¬ 
ductivity determination was much more definite than if determined by 
titration with litmus. The attempt was also made by them to titrate 
four quinine derivatives by the electro-conductivity method with good 
success. Further, Duboux and Dutolt® have used this conductivity 
titration in many of their special researches in wine analysis. From their 
interesting work, which treats especially the organic acids in wine, we may 
say that the conductivity titration has proved here also to be a very 
successful and helpful aid in chemical analysis. 

The preparation of exact ammonium citrate solution, which previously 
gave rise to difficulties, has been solved by the application of the above 
mentioned method by Hall and Bell,^ who showed by this method an ex¬ 
actly neutral solution of ammonium citrate was easily prepared. 

In our analysis of soil solutions,^ we had already used the method of 
titration by conductivity in determining the acid and basic binding capacity 
of such solutions. We feel that it would be superfluous here to go into 

‘ W. B6ttger. Z. physik. Chern,, 34, 253-301 (1897). 

* F. W. Kttster, M. Gruters, and W. Oeibel, Z. anorg. Chetn., 42, 225-34 (1904). 

* P Dutoit and M. Duboux, /. suisse de Chtm. et pharm., 1908, p. 690. 

* J, Jnd, Eng. Chem., 3, 559 (1911). 

* P. H. Hesselink van Suchtden and A. Itano, $2nd Ann. Kept. Mich. Board of Agr., 
p. 149 (1913). 
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the fu nd a me ntal principles underlying this method of analysis, since they 
may be considered to be the common property of the analytical and 
biological chemists; and there is no lack of excellent manuals dealing 
with the practical phases of measurements of electrical conductivity. 
We will, therefore, confine ourselves to a brief summary of results and 
call attention to precautions necessary in carrying out our technique. 

It must be said that in tlie execution of such conductivity titrations, 
certain precautions have to be followed. These will be treated very briefl> 
because such rules can be deduced easily from the theoretical basis of the 
applied method and from hydrolysis. 

It is quite evident that in most of our experiments a determination 
of the cell constants did not need to be considered, because it was only 
necessary to have the relative bridge readings. An exception, however^ 
was made in the case of physiological liquids, such as urine and milk, 
because such determinations of specific conductance may be of special 
clinical value. 

Because of the fact that electrical resistance varies greatly with temper¬ 
ature, greatest care must be taken that the solutions are not subjected to 
changes of temperature at the time of titration. In our case, the conduc¬ 
tivity cup (filled with vertical electrodes) stood deep in a large 75-liter 
water bath, and throughout the time of titration the cup remained in the 
liquid. The cup was agitated by gentle shaking in order to facilitate 
rapid intermixture. 

To relieve the operator of the tedium and strain of acute listening 
through the telephone receiver, we have substituted in many of our ex¬ 
periments, especially where dilute solutions were employed or a high 
degree of accuracy was required, an alternating current galvanometer 
which permitted far sharper determinations to be made. The use of such 
a galvanometer is advisable, but not essential. 

To those familiar with this field of work, this short introduction does 
not claim to disclose any new point of view, nor, for those not so well 
versed in these subjects in question, do we attempt an exhaustive pre¬ 
sentation of the fimdamental supporting theory. 

We will now proceed to consider the individual curves, and there, 
as the case may arise, enlarge upon certain features necessary to an under¬ 
standing of the subject. We deem it advisable to start with the most 
simple case in our analysis, namely, the titration of acids and bases, be¬ 
cause they may be considered as the basis of our work. 

In the preceding paragraphs we have discussed some of the typical features 
and peculiarities of this special conductivity titration. Let us turn now to 
a comparison of the accuracy of this method with that of a color in¬ 
dicator. We see at once that the values for neutrality, as obtained by 
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pijtfttf ci plienolphthaleiiii are all vdthout exceptioii more alkaline Hiaii 
those determined horn the conductivity titrations. 

The question now arises, “Which method gives the neutral point with 
greater accuracy?” In deciding this question, use was made of the indi¬ 
cator table 80 thoroughly worked out by Sdrensen. It was easily demon¬ 
strated that by the use of an appropriate indicator with a sharp color 
dbange at the neutral point, results were obtained which agreed with 
the conductivity titration. Besides this, it is a well-known fact that the 
neutral point of phenolphthalein is decidedly alkaline. 

It must be noted here that of the above curves, only one (No. i) was 
m ade by an experimenter who was familiar with conductivity titrations. 
The others were all worked out by men performing the experiment for 
the first time. This fact leads to an important feature of the conduc¬ 
tivity titration; namely, that the influence of the subjective factor which 
necessarily enters into every chemical analysis is here minimal. This 
fact will be borne out by a consideration of the above curve. 



NeutnliMtion ofjitrong acid by itrong base. 
In cup 10 cc 0 001 N HiS0« 

Titrated with OQl N NaOH 


Reading! 



No I 

No II 

No III 

0 

615 0 

533 7 

447 5 

0 5 

492 5 

417 6 

345 0 

2 0 

447 5 

387 5 

342 0 

3 0 

590 0 

^477 0 

443 0 


Theoretically, 0 1 cc 
Round. 0 1 cc 



Neutralixation of 5 cc 0 001 N HaSO« 
with 0 01 iV NaOH 



Readmga. 

Occ 

457 5 

0.4 cc 

267 5 

1 0 cc 

350 0 

20 cc . . 

544 7 

Theoretically, 0 5 cc 
Found, 0 5 cc 



Fig 1 Fig 2. 

It should be added that many of these curves were made without the 
use of a galvanometer. It is evident that the use of this instrument will 
still further minimize the influence of the personal equation. The sig¬ 
nificance of this elimination is emphasized, on the contrary, by a glance 
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at the varying results obtained by different experimenters using phenol* 
phthalein—an indicator noted for the sharpness of its color change. 

As may be seen from the giaphs, it is an a pnort fact m conductivity 
titrations that they are not characterized, as are the color indicator titra¬ 
tions, by a total dependence on one single point at which the color changes. 
The conductivity titration, on the contrary, is typified by lines, each hne 
being fixed and determined by a series of points, the number of which 
is under the control of the experimenter. We consider this to be an im¬ 
portant advantage over the color indicator method, for many interesting 
deductions can be drawn from such curves. 


In regard to the point of inflection, we may say that it is sharply defined 
and determinable with exceedmg precision. As an illustration of this, 
the following graph may serve In this case o ooi N s cc H2SO4 were 
titrated with o 01 N NaOH. Even in this concentration, the result 
was satisfactory. 


In the following experiment 
the electro-titrametric method 
was employed for the titration 
of a weak aad (lactic acid) with 



Neutraltsation of a weak add (lactic add) by 
0 1 N NaOH 

In cup 5 cc 01 N NaOH 2(and pheuol- 
phthalein) 

Titrated with 0 S N CiH«0» 



Readmgs 

0 

457 5 

05 

335 5 

1 5 

220 0 

20 

227 5 

30 

245 0 


Thecwetically, 1 cc 
Found, 1 cc 

Turning point phenolphthalein, 1 07 



Df'termmation of malic, tartaric and tuccinic 
acida 

In cup 5 cc 0 1 N tartaric 
5 ci 0 1 N auccimc 
10 cc 0 1 N nIaUc 

Titrated with 05 N barium acetate 


and 40 cc 95% 
alcohol 

0 2 cc 28% 
NH 4 OH 


Readings No 1 Readings No 2 


0 cc 

375 

0 cc 

377 5 

1 cc 

380 

2 cc 

401 5 

2 cc 

385 

4 cc 

432 9 

3 cc 

390 

5 cc 

448 0 

5 cc 

415 

Total 

acids—suc- 

6 cc 

435 

cmic 

as No 1 

Total adds 


plus 

1 cc 36% 


acetic acid 


Fig 3 


Fig 4 
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a str<»ig base (NaOH)—a titration which had hitherto been attended 
with many difficulties. 

The amount of lactic add was determined by the formation of its zinc 
salt, and, in accordance with this, a normal solution was prepared (theo¬ 
retical inflection point, i cc.; found, i cc.). Here again, as in the experi¬ 
ments described in the foregoing, the electro-titrametric method proved 
to be of espedal value, because of the high degree of precision with which 
the neutralization point was obtained. It is to be noted here that the 
titration in^this case was performed in the reverse of the usual manner; 
i, e., the NaOH was placed in the conductivity cup and the acid was added 
to it from the buret. The reason for this procedure is at once evident 
and requires no comment. 

The graph (Fig. 4) is an illustration of the determination of various 
organic acids (malic, tartaric and succinic). It is interesting to note 
that in the case where no acetic acid was added (No. i), the result was in 
perfect accordance with the total amount of acids present. In the de¬ 
termination, however, when an addition of acetic acid had taken place 
(No. 2) only tartaric acid and malic acid showed their presence. 

Up to now, we have considered simply the determination of neutraliza¬ 
tion points. This naturally is the most ordinary kind of determination 
to make first, but in no way marks the limitation of the sphere of useful¬ 
ness of the method. We feel confident that the electro-titrametric method 
will find a constantly widening field of application, and this will naturally 
be a source of personal gratification to us, should it prove to be the case. 
The experiments which we have performed are necessarily limited in num¬ 
ber and kind, being confined to the determination of those elements and 
radicals known to be of particular importance in general and biological 
chemical analysis. 

At this juncture we wish to emphasize two points that strongly com¬ 
mend this method, namely, accuracy and ease of performance. The ele¬ 
ments and radicals included in our determinations were, Cl, Ag, SO4, Ba, 
U, PO4, NO,, K, Ca, Fe^ 

In the first determinations of those elements and radicals, we aimed 
to test the method as to its application and limitations, and we used, there¬ 
fore, chemicals of highest purity (Kahlbaum), even going so far as to check 
their ptuity by standard methods of analysis. 

The first of these experiments was a determination of Cl, in KCl by 
means of AgNO,. Fig. 5 shows the sharpness and precision which char¬ 
acterizes the determination. The value obtained by the conductivity 
titrations coincided exaody with the theoretical value (theoretical, 35.46 
mg. Cl; found, 35’.46 mg. Cl). 

The next analysis was the determination of SO4 in K2SO4. In the cup 
was 10 cc. N/io KiSO,. This was titrated with N/3 Ba(NO,)2. 
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At this point, atteiltion should be called to the fact that, in order to ob¬ 
tain the highest degree of precision, we introduced, in many instances 
into the cup, a very small portion of the salts yielding the precipitation 
to be expected. It will be seen that in addition to what has been said 
already, the analysis of K2SO4 by the electro-titrametric method does 
away with the laborious processes of precipitation, incineration, and weigh¬ 
ing, and avoids the many opportunities for error engendered by these opera¬ 
tions. 




Determination of Cl 
In cup 10 cc 0 1 V KCl 
Titrated with 0 •) N AgNOi 

Rtadings. 


0 cc 

592 


0 5 cc 

586 

5 

0 955 ct 

582 

1 

2 000 cc 

576 


2 55 cc 

629 

5 

1 OOcc 

668 

3 


Theoretically, 2 <c «»= 15 46 mg Cl 
Pound, 2 ct - 15 46 mg Cl 
K»g 5. 


Determination of SO 4 
In cup 5 ti OJN KtbOi 
Titrated with N/3 BatNOj)# 

Readings 

0 cc 461 0 

1 Of, cc 452 I 

2 005 cc 485 0 

2 986 1C 567 8 

Theorctiiuny, 1 52 ci V/1 Btt(NOi)j 
240 175 mKbO4 . 

Found. 1 58 CL » 240 175 mg SO 4 

Pig. 6 


The next determination was that of PO4 in (Nli4)2HP04, the titration 
being formed with uranium nitrate as reagent. A glance at Fig. 7 shews 
that the analytical result agrees exactly with the amount introduced. 
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Determination of PO 4 

In cup 10 cc 01 N (NH4)iHP04 

Titrated with 0 25 iV Uf)*(CHiCOO)i 

Readings 


0 cc 

466 5 

1 5 cc 

375 

1 0 cc 

311 

4 0 cc 

110 

5 0 cc 

310 


Theoretically, 2 5 cc contains 31 68 mg PO 4 
Found, 2 5 cc contain 31 68 mg PO 4 


Determination of NOa 

In cup 5 ct 01 N NaNOj 

Titrated with 0 25 iV Ct«Hi«N4 (addition of 


I drop 1 1 Hd504) 

Readmgs 

0 cc 

401 

1 5 cc 

297 5 

2 5 cc 

257 5 

3 5 cc 

245 0 

Theoretically, 2 cc ■■ 31 005 mg N O 

Found, 2 cc ■■ 11 005 mg 

NOi 


Fig 7 


Pig. 8 
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Ttds ftiiatyisis in particular is noteworthy because of the fact that in using 
the ordinary in^cators (cochineal or potassium ferrocyanide) the turn* 
ing points are not very definite; and, in general, leave much to be desired. 

Another electro*titrametric determination was that of NOs in a solu* 
tion of NaNOi (a salt which may be looked upon as chemically pure 
Chili saltpeter), containing also free HsS04. This solution was titrated 
with a o 25 AT solution of mtron in acetic acid. In this experiment, 
where the theoretical amount of nitrate present was 31 005 mg., the elec* 
tro-titrametnc method again showed perfect coincidence. A differ¬ 
ential determination of nitrates and nitrites is possible by the use of hydra¬ 
zine sulfate. 

In the experiments now to be described, determinations were made 
of several cations. The first was that of K m KCl (Sylvm). The re¬ 
agent used here was sodium cobalt mtnte. The result obtained was 
once more m exact accord with the theoretical calculation actually 
present, 39.10 mg., determined by the conductivity titration, 39 10 
mg. 


400 













300 







OCC- 

—Ji 

X- 



_|£S 


Determination of K 
In eup 10 cc 0 1 iV KO 
Titrated with 05 N NatCO(NOi)« 

Readings 

0 cc. 362 5 

1 5cc ..442 

2 5 cc 482 

3 0 cc 495 S 

Theoretkally, 2 cc 39 10 mg K 
Pound, 2 cc « 39 10 mg K 



Determination of Ca 
In cup 10 cc 0 I N CaCli 


Titrated with 05 N HtCi04 

Readings 

Occ 362 5 

1 5 cc 578 0 

2 5 cc 623 5 

3 0 cc. 657 ? 

Theoretically, 2 cc ■■ 20 033 mg Ca 
Pound, 2 cc -I 20 035 mg Ca 


Wf 9 Pig 10 

In this case the precipitation requires 3-4 minutes for completion. 
The conductivity i-eading then becomes constant. Although the conduc¬ 
tivity curve in this instance permits of reasonably high accuracy, it is 
nevertiieless not as sharp as in the other determinations which preceded, 
or in those which follow it. We have, however, good grounds for the be¬ 
lief that by the use* of another cobalt nitrite a sharper graph would re¬ 
sult; in any case the reagent must be used fresh. 

The next determination of a cation was that of Ca in CaClg. The re- 
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agent used was o 5 N oxalic acid. As before, the result of the analysis 
checked with the theoretical amount present. 

The next experiment was the determination of the Fe*' content of 
FeCU. The titration was performed with o 5 N NaS- One can hardly 
fail to be struck here with the extraordinary sensitivity of the electro- 
titrametric method so notably illustrated by the results of this]^experi- 
ment. Thus, 2 792 mg. Fe'^ was dissolved in the conductivity cup. A 
glance at the graph shows that by the analysis exactly this amount was 
found to be present. 

Up to now we have considered exclusively the analysis of elements 
and radicals in a solution containing only the pure salt. It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to say that by the application of such reliable and specific reagents 
as we used, the accuracy of the results would not be affected by the pres¬ 
ence of foreign substances. Many 
experiments have convinced us 
of the applicability of the electro- 
titrametric method in the case 
of a solution of a mixture of 
salts. We invariably found that ^- 

the presence of salts other than 
the one in question did not cause 
variation or inaccuracy of results. 

For this reason we feel it unnec¬ 
essary to go any further mto 
this question, resting content with 
the statement that intelligent 
choice of the reagents used will. 


■ISSn 


pliiiiiiiia 

■■■■■■I 

mmmmmiBU 


Deterinlnation""of Cl^and SO4 tn the same 
tolutlon 

In cup 5 cc *0 1 V NaCI, 5 ct 01 N K 1 SO 4 
Titrated with (A) 0 5 V AgNOi, (B) ^/3 
Ba(NOi)i 

Readings 


Determination of Pe* 

In cup 1 cc 0 1 JV PeCb 
Titrated with 0 5 N NaaS 


Readings 
Occ 410 

0.1 cc 410 7 

0 4 cc 535 

0 5 cc 594 

Theoretically. 0 2 cc » 2 792 mg Pe 
Pound. 0 2 cc » 2 792 mg Pc' 


ThetwetlcaHy. 1 cc 35 46 mg Cl. 
Pound. 1 cc «• 35 46 mg^ Cl 
B 

Theoretkony. 1 51 cc « 96 09 mg 8 O 4 . 
Pound, 1 5 oc 96.09 tng SO 4 . 

Pig. 12. 


Pig 11 
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in the case of a mixture of substances in solution, prevent the possibility 
of even the slightest disturbance. A single illustration of this may be 
seen in Fig. 12, representing the determination of four different sub¬ 
stances, Ag, Cl, Ba, SO4, in a solution containing a mixture of K2SO4 and 
NaCl. The graph speaks for itself in language that is unmistakable. 
Previously, we dealt with the determination of acids, bases, salts, and 
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Determination of the acid and basic binding capacity (HCl, NaOH) 
of unne (sp cond 260 5>® «) 

In cup 50 cc urine 

Titrated with (A) N HCl, (B) N NaOIl 

Rc idings 


Readings 

A.'lrf hinflmcr 


Base binding (B) 


0 

555 0 

0 

559 0 

4 9 

567 5 

0 5 

556 5 

0 5 

561 5 

5 4 

569 5 

0 9 

560 0 

0 9 

564 0 

5 9 

572 0 

I 5 

563 5 

1 4 

565 5 

6 4 

575 5 

2 5 

569 5 

I 9 

566 5 

6 9 

581 0 

2 8 

573 5 

2 4 

567 0 

7 4 

587 0 

3 3 

577 0 

2 9 

567 0 

7 9 

595 5 

3 8 

580 7 

3 4 

566 0 

8 4 

603 5 



3 9 

4 4 

566 0 

567 5 

8 9 

9 4 

614 0 
628 0 


• Pig n 

mixtures of salts. At this point we take occasion to state that this method, 
which was so successful for the above mentioned substances, was also of 
great value in the analysis of liquids of biological constitution. We have 
purposely concentrated the largest part of our attention upon the analysis 
of the working basis of the method in its wider applications. Therefore, 
we reserve, for later publication, the analysis of biological liquids. We 
may, however, remark that by means of our method of analysis of the 
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cblonne and phosphate in such hquids (for example, unne) no difficulties 
were presented, the results being m perfect accord with those obtamed 
by the other methods The advantages of the eleotro-titrametnc method 
in these latter instances are, the possibility of an exact analysis of a few 
cubic tientimeters, and at the same time an extremely high degree of pre¬ 
cision 

It IS necessary here to call attention to the fact that in the determma- 
tion of SO4 m such liquids certain complications were encountered, which 
impressed us with the fact that we had to deal with a liquid of different 
composition from the synthetical solution Observing certain precau¬ 
tions, as for example, degree of acidity, kind of reagent, etc , we were m 
some instances able to obtain results which closely agreed with those 
of gravimetnc determinations 

The last curve is an illustration of the acid and base binding capacity 
of a physiological liquid, in this case urine I'he previous statement 
in regard to the use of indicator is especially true in this case It should 
not be overlooked, however, that the direction of the curve m such cases 
is probably not entirely due to the above stated phenomena, because 
other factors, such as changing viscosity, ma> affect the total n >ult It 
IS interesting to note that in this connection successive precipitations 
were observed after the addition of certain amounts of the leagcnt 
It IS the belief of the writers that such curves may prove to be in some 
cases a more mstructivc demonstration of the complex properties of such 
liquids and that more deductions might be drawn from such curves than 
those from a turning point of an indicator 
As the nature of this publication is preliminary, the authors wish to 
reserve the right to develop this field more completely in the near future 

Amrbkst Mass 
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A RAPID LABORATORY METHOD OF MEASURING THE PAR¬ 
TIAL VAPOR PRESSURES OF LIQUID MDCTURES. 

By M a Rosanopp C W Bacon and R H Whitb * 

Received July 2 1914 

Section I.—Introductory Remarks. 

It IS scarcely necessary to point out that the partial pressures of volatile 
mixtures are not measured as such What is really determined, is the 
composition of the vapor which is in equilibrium with the liquid mixture 
The partial pressures are then assumed to be proportional to the molar 
percentages of the components in the vapor, and their absolute values 
become 1 ^own if the total pressures have been determined manometncally 
* I gl iy acknowledge my mdebtedness to my research assistant Dr John F W 
Schulze, £ valuable help m preparing this paper for publication MAR 
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Hie maiii difficulty involved is that of anal3rzing the vapor with suffident 
predsion* The method that has been most extensively used in the past 
consists in distilling off a small amount from the given mixture and anal* 
yxing the distillate, on the assumption that if the rdative amount of dis* 
tillate is suffidently small, its composition is very dose to that of the first 
trace of vapor given off by the liquid. As the predsion and reliability 
of this method are in many ways subject to doubt, and as the results ob¬ 
tained have often been found to disagree with those yielded by other 
methods, it appeared desirable to devise a method, the rdiability of whose 
results diould, as far as possible, be free from doubt. Such, we believe, 
is the method devised by Rosanoff, Lamb, and Brdthut,^ and worked out 
in its practical details in these laboratories.* It consists, briefly, in pass¬ 
ing a binary vapor of constant composition through a liquid mixture of 
the same substances; as long as the liquid is not in equilibrium with the 
vapor, its composition changes, and consequently both its boiling point 
and the vapor escaping from it change continuously. When the composi¬ 
tion of the liquid has finally adjusted itself to that of the vapor employed, 
and equilibrium has set in, everything becomes constant: the thermom¬ 
eter in the liquid indicates a constant temperature; the escaping vapor has 
ceased changing, and consecutive fractions of it condensed show the 
same composition. The attainment of equilibrium is thus attested in 
two independent ways, and as the condensed fractions can be taken as 
large as desired, the analytical difficulties disappear, and the composi¬ 
tion of the equilibrium vapor becomes known with all precision necessary. 
Unfortunately, the required apparatus is somewhat complex, and its 
efficient handling calls for considerable manipulative skill, so that the 
method can scarcely be recommended for ordinary use, in connection 
with studies of either the theory of solutions or fractional distillation. 

The method just referred to has served to demonstrate that reliable 
partial pressure data can be obtained by distilling off a small fraction, 
as has long been practised. Thus, the well-known results obtained by 
v. Zawidzki* are doubtless very good. Only, on account of the tendency 
of certain impurities, such as moisture, to accumulate in the first distil¬ 
late, the organic liquids employed must be exquisitely ptuified, and the 
small distillate to be analyzed must be handled with great care, if its com¬ 
position is not to be grossly affected by evaporation. Furthermore, 
even v. Zawidzki^s apparatus is of somewhat complex construction and 
calls for no little delicacy of manipulation. Thus a need still remained 
for a simpler and more rapid, yet sufficiently reliable, laboratory method. 

^ Rosanoff, Lamb,<«nd Breithut, This Jouiinai,. 31, 448 (1909); Z. physik. Chem,, 

W, 349 (1909)- 

> Rosanoff and Basley, This Journai,, 31, 953 (1909); Z. phytik, Chem,, 68» 641 
(1910). 

* Von Zawidiki, Z. Ch&m., 35,129 (1900). 
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Such a method is described in the present communication. It was first 
devised and successfully employed in these laboratories during the year 
1910-1911, and a brief preliminary account of it was published in 1911.' 
Since then, however, it has been used here in a number of new cases of 
both binary and ternary mixtures, and to-day we feel justified in recom¬ 
mending it as the easiest method for ascertaining the composition of vapors 
in equilibrium with all sorts of liquid mixtures. We believe, further, 
that it would be especially useful where the available amount of substance 
is too small for the older methods to 3rield accurate results. 

Section U.—Principle of the Method. 

The problem is to ascertain the composition of the first infinitesimal 
amount of vapor given off by a liquid mixture of known composition. 
To this end we subject the given mixture to distillation, carefully avoid¬ 
ing reflux condensation. The amount finally driven over may be as great 
as 80 or 90% of the total original weight. And imagine that we have 
obtained knowledge of what the composition of the distillate was when 
its weight was, say, i g.; what the composition of the distillate was when 
its weight had reached 2 g., then 3 g., 4 g., 5 g., etc. If the composition 
of the distillates were now plotted against their weights, a curve would be 
obtained, every point of which would indicate the composition that the 
distillate would have when its weight has attained any definite amount 
within the range of the curve. But only a moderate extrapolation back¬ 
ward would lead up to the composition axis, that is, to where the weight 
of distillate is zero. The point of intersection would obviously indicate 
the composition of the first indefinitely small amount of distillate, and thus 
oiu: problem would be solved. 

This is, in fact, our procedure. Only, instead of allowing the distillate 
to accumulate in the receiver, we remove seven or eight consecutive 
fractions of it, and weigh and analyze them separately. Knowing the 
weights and compositions of Fractions i and 2, we can readily calculate 
the weight and composition that would have been found if they had been 
allowed to form a single combined fraction. Similc^ly, knowing th€ 
weights and compositions of i, 2 and 3, we can easily calculate what the 
weight and composition wouM have been if these three distillates had 
been allowed to form a single fraction, and so forth for the rest of the dis¬ 
tillates obtained. 

The extrapolation just mentioned indicates, as stated, the composi¬ 
tion of the first infinitesimal amoimt of vapor evolved by the given liquid 
mixture. But the same experiment yields also further information. 
Suppose that eight distillates have been collected and that the composi¬ 
tion of the residue had been fotmd by anal3rsis. Knowing, again, the 
weights and compositions of Fractions 8 and 7, we can calculate the weight 
> Rosanoff, /* FrankHn Inst,, X7S| 527 (1911). 
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and composition that would result if the two were mixed, or if they had 
been allowed to form a single fraction. Similarly, we can find the com¬ 
bined weight and composition of Nos. 8, 7, and 6, then of Nos. 8, 7, 6, 
and 5, etc. Suppose now that the weight of No. 8 is entered as an ab¬ 
scissa and the composition of No. 8 as the corresponding ordinate; that 
the combined weight of Nos. 8 and 7 is taken as a second abscissa, and their 
combined composition as a second ordinate, etc. A new curve would 
thus result, and this curve again we would extrapolate to intersection 
with the composition axis. The point on the curve corresponding to dis¬ 
tillate No. 8 may be thought of as the composition of the mixture returned 
to the residue when the weight returned, as if by a reversal of the actual 
distillation, is that of No. 8. Similarly, the point of intersection on the 
composition axis would represent the composition of the first infinitesimal 
amount returned to the residue. But this is evidently nothing else than the 
composition of the slight amount of vapor still in contact with the residue. 
In this manner our one actual distillation teaches, not only what vapor 
is in equilibrium with the original mixture, but also what vapor is in 
equilibrium with the final residue. It would be easy to show that simple 
enough calculation could further reveal the composition of the vapors 
in equilibrium with mixtures intermediate between the original and the 
residue. But we will not insist on this point, as we have not made use of 
it in our practical work. 

Section III.—Apparatus and Manipulation. 

In applying experimentally the simple principle just stated, an appara¬ 
tus was devised in which refiux condensation is practically impossible. 
The apparatus, drawn to scale in cross section, is shown in Fig. i. It 
consists of a pear-shaped vessel with a long neck, near the upper end of 
whidi are four circular openings for the escape of the vapor. A glass 
jacket, fused on to the rim of the neck, surrounds the flask and ends 
below in a tube through which the vapors escape into a powerful worm 
condenser, and thence, in liquid form, into a receiver having several 
compartments for the convenient collection of consecutive fractions. 
The receiver communicates with- the atmosphere through a tube filled 
with calcium chloride, to keep out moisture. The neck of the pear- 
shaped boiling-vessel is permanently ^stoppered above with a cork, which 
is made thoroughly vapor- and liquid-tight with shellac and sealing-wax. 
The cork carries an electric heater of platinum wire, and, for the intro¬ 
duction and withdrawal of liquid, an adapter-tube reaching nearly to the 
bottom of the boiling-vessel. Liquid is introduced and withdrawn with 
the aid of a separatory-funnel fitted by means of a tight cork into the upper 
part of the adapter-tube, as shown in the diagram. During operation the 
boiling-vessel is thus surrounded by the vapor of the boiling liquid itself, 
and thus refiux condensation is prev^ted» But to make doubly sure 
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of this, the jacketed distillation vessel is all but completely immersed in a 
bath, whose temperature, roughly constant, is somewhat above the high¬ 
est temperature that may be at¬ 
tained by the boiling mixture experi¬ 
mented upon. 

The manipulation is very simple. 

A mixture of known composition is 
introduced into the distilling vessel 
and is set boiling by means of the 
electric heater. There being no re¬ 
flux, the distillation is usually very 
rapid, each fraction taking only a 
minute or two to collect. The frac¬ 
tions are received in small, carefully 
weighed glass-stoppered bottles, 
and in scarcely half an hour, dur¬ 
ing which the apparatus requires 
little attention, the run is complete. 

Now a sample of the residue is with¬ 
drawn for analysis, the several 
distillates are weighed (with a pre¬ 
cision of about 0.05 g.), and finally 
the residue and the distillates are 
analyzed as stated above. 

We have not mentioned the di- 
’mensions of the distillation ap¬ 
paratus. In our earlier work the 
pear-shaped boiler had a capacity 
of about 300 cc. and was almost 
filled with the liquid mixture for a 
run. To prevent the protrusion of 
the platinum heater above the 
liquid, the distillation was usually 
interrupted when about 100 cc. of 
liquid still remained in the vessel. 

More recently a smaller apparatus 
has been employed here, the pear- 
shaped boiler having a capacity 
of only 125 cc., and the shape 
of the platinum heater was modified to permit of leaving a residue of barely 
25 cc. There is, however, no reason why a still smaller apparatus should 
not be employed when only a scanty amount of experimental material 
is available. 



Fig. X. 
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The oompositioti of our binary mixtures was determined on the basis 
of their refhurtive indices by an interpolation method first recommended 
by Ostwald and since used by von Zawidzki and also in this laboratory. 
The indices of a number of mixtures of exactly known composition are 
determined, and from these the percentages are calculated which would 
correspond to these indices if the latter obeyed the rule of additivity. 
The difierences between the true and these '‘ideal” percentages are 
plotted as ordinates against the ideal percentages themselves. The re¬ 
sulting curve gives the correction to be algebraically added to the ideal 
percentage, the latter being calculated in any given case from the equa¬ 
tion: 

Ideal percentage = 

♦i —If 

where ti is the refractive index of the isolated component whose ideal 
•percentage in the mixture is sought, 4 is the index of the second com¬ 
ponent in the isolated state, and i is the observed index of the mixture. 

Tables I-III give the corrections for a number of ideal percentages 
in the case of three pairs of liquids; the data of Tables I and II are based 
on new measurements; the data of Table III are calculated from the meas¬ 
urements of von Zawidzki.^ Corrections for other percentages than those 
given in the tables will readily be found by graphic interpolation. All 
these corrections lead to the true composition of the mixtures expressed 
in molar percentages, 

Tabia I. Table II. Table III. 


Cbloroform—Toluene. Acetone-Toluene. Ethyl Iodide—Ethyl 

Acetate. 


The index 

of CHCU is 

The index of (CH«)«CO is 

The index 

of the iodide is 

1.44301. That of CfHiCHi 

1.35^2 . That of CfHiCHi 

1.51009. 

That of the 

is 1.49323- 

Temp. 25-4®. 

is 1.49337- 

Temp. 25.0®. 

acetate is 1.37012. Temp. 
23.3 ®. 

Ideal % 

Correc- 

Ideal % 
(CH»)fC 0 . 

Cocrec- 


Correc- 

CHCb. 

tira. 

tiOB. 

don. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

+a.o 4 

10 

+3.03 

10 

4-4-12 

20 

+ 3 -7a 

20 

4*3-56 

30 

4-6.96 

30 

+ 4 -7a 

30 

+7.35 

30 

-f8.68 

40 

+S'.k 6 

¥> 

+8.56 

40 

4-9.41 

50 

+3.3* 

30 

4-9-16 

50 

4-9.42 

60 

+3.04 

60 

-f-9.1* 

60 

■f8.70 

70 

+ 4-43 

70 

-1-8.31 

70 

-1-6.31 

80 

+ 3 .S» 

80 

4-6.52 

80 

4 - 5 .36 

90 

+1.68 

90 

+3.56 

90 

4-3.96 

100 

0 

100 

0 

IQO 

0 


' Von Zawiddn, Lee. cU,, p. 1^5- 
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Tables for the analysis of mixtures of carbon disulphide and carbon 
tetrachloride may be found in a former communication.^ 

Ternary mixtures, whose partial pressures were determined by the 
present method, have been analyzed according to the procedure described 
by Schulze.* 

Section V.—Purification of tiie Substances. 

Our substances were purified as follows: Carbon disulfide was thoroughly 
shaken with lime, allowed to stand for some time in contact with mer¬ 
cury, dried with calcium chloride, and distilled; a large middle fraction 
collected for use passed over within less than o.i®. Kahlbaum’s carbon 
tetrachloride required no further treatment than drying with calcium 
chloride and redistilling, the fraction collected for use boiling again within 
O.I®. Chloroform from a well-known American manufacturer was washed 
with dilute sulfiuic acid, then with caustic potash, and next, five times 
with water. After drying with calcium chloride, it was distilled in dim 
light, a laige middle fraction, boiling between 60.9® and 61.0®, being 
kept for use. A high-grade commercial toluene was thoroughly washed 
with water, dried with calcium chloride, and distilled, the utilized frac¬ 
tion passing over between 109.5® and 109.6®. A quantity of commercial 
acetone was boiled for ten hours with an excess of solid potassium per¬ 
manganate, distilled off, dried with potassium carbonate, and redistilled; 
the fraction kept for use passed over within o. i®. The ethyl iodide was 
prepared by ourselves, from resublimed iodine, absolute alcohol, and 
pure red phosphorus; the crude product was washed witli a solution of 
caustic potash and with water, then dried with calcium chloride, distilled, 
and preserved in contact with finely divided (“molecular*') silver; the 
preparation distilled over completely between 72.6® and 72.8®. Finally, 
a good grade of commercial ethyl acetate was washed with a 50% solution 
of calcium chloride, then dried with fused calcium chloride, and distilled, 
the utilized fraction passing over between 76.6® and 76.7**- 

Section VI.—^Results for Carbon Disulfide—Carbon Tetrachloride. 

TABI.E IV.—^Rdk a. 

Weight of distUUte. * % 


No. of diitUUte. Onmit. Index of refrectloo. of CSi. 

1 . 16.48 1.53*77 59.35 

2 . 19.43 1.53106 58.96 

3 . 15.86 1.53815 57.21 

4 . 16.00 1.5349Z , 55 25 

5 . 33.75 1.52088 52.73 

6 . 17.80 1.51639 49.85 

7 . 25.23 1.311S1 46.79 


It would have been advantageous to express the composition of the dis- 

^ Roganoff and Easley, Loc, cit., p. 970. 

* Schulze, This Jourkai,, 36,498 (1914)* 
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tiallates, in molar, but in weight percentages, as the former compK- 
catc the calculaticms unnecessarily. We will, however, reproduce all re¬ 
sults in this paper in the form in which they were originally obtained and 
used. 

From the figures of Table IV, calculation gives the following 


Tabi.® V 




Combined 


Combined 

DktilUtM 

Com¬ 

bined 

weight 

compo¬ 

sition 

(Molar 

Distillates 

Com¬ 

bined 

we^bt 

compo¬ 

sition 

(Molar 

%CSi) 

combined 

Grams 

%CS.) 

combined 

Grams 

No. 1 

16 48 

59 35 

No 7 

25 21 

46 79 

Noe 142 

15 91 

59 11 

Nos 7 f6 

43 01 

48 (|7 

Noe 1+2+3 

51 77 

58 55 

Nos 7+6+5 

66 78 

49 76 

Noe 1+2+3+4 

67 77 

57 79 

Nos 7 f6+5+4 

82 78 

50 86 

Noe 1+2+3+4+5 

91 52 

56 51 

Nos 7 + 645+4 43 

98 64 

51 92 

Noe 1 + 2 + 3 + 445+6 

109 32 

55 47 

Nos 7 i 6 f 5+4+3+2 

118 07 

53 10 

Noe 1+2+3+4+5+6+7 

114 55 

53 92 

Nos 7+6+5 + 4 ^-3 + 2^ 1 

114 55 

5192 


The original mixture (refractive index = i 49780) contained 36 77 
molar per cent CSa. The third column of Table V shows, by graphic 
extrapolation, that the vapor in equilibrium with the original mixture 
contained 60.35 molar per cent CS*. 
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The residue (refractive index = 
1 48000) contained 22 18 molar per 
cent CS2 The sixth column of Table 
V shows, by graphic extrapolation, 
that the vapor in equilibrium with the 
residue contained 44 85 molar per cent 
CS2. 

The results of Table V are shown 
graphically by the pair of curves 
marked A in Fig. 2, The curves, it 
will be seen, are very smooth, and the 
shght extrapolation introduces prac¬ 
tically no uncertamty. Only the 
first point on the upper curve, corre¬ 
sponding to the first distillate, fails 
to agree with the rest. The cause 
of this was doubtless a trace of mois¬ 
ture contained in the original mix- 
Fig a.—Carbon disulphide—-carbon ture, and if one distillate only had been 
tetrachloride examined, as is done in the older 

procedures, an error of at least 1% would have been introduced, prob¬ 
ably more. On the other hand, the shape of our curve and its ex¬ 
trapolation are scarcely rendered less certain by the irregularity of that 
one point. 
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Tabus VI.—Run B. 


No. of 
distUlatc. 


Weight of distillate. Index of 

Groms. refroction. 

Molar % 
of CSi. 


r. 


. .. ^3.67 1.55285 

70.78 


2. 


18.01 1.55168 

70.19 


3. 


- 16.22 I.54901 

68.80 


4. 


.... * 21.43 1.54582 

67.14 


5. 


- 12.14 1.54200 

65.08 


6 . 


- 17.76 1.53890 

63.43 


DiatU- 

Com¬ 

TabUB VII. 

Com¬ 

bined 

compo- Distil- 

Com¬ 

Com¬ 

bined 

compo¬ 

latet 

bined 

aition. lates 

bined 

sition. 

com> 

weight. 

(Molar com- 

weight. 

(^Molar 

bined. 

Grams. 

% CSi.) bined. 

Grtims. 

%CSi.) 

No. 1. 

... 13.67 

70.78 No. 6. 

. 17,76 

63.43 

Nos. 1+2. 

... 31.68 

70 44 Nos. 6+5. 

. 29.90 

64.10 

Nos. 1+2+3. 

... 49.90 

69.89 Nos.6+5+4. . 

... . .51,33 

65.39 

Nos. 1+2+3+4. 

. 69.33 

69.05 Nos. 6+ 5+4+ 3. 

.... 67.55 

66.22 

Nos. 1+2+3+4+5. 

.. . 81.47 

68.48 Nos. 6 + 5+4 + 3+2.... 

... . 85.56 

67.08 

Nos 1+2 + 3+4 + 5+6.... 

... 99.23 

67.60 Nos. 6+5+4+3 + 2 + 1. 

. 99.23 

67.60 

Original mixture (refractive index 1.51680). 

50.11% CQt 


Corresponding vapor (by extrapolation). 

71.50 % CSi 


Residue (refractive index 

1.49889). 

37.62% CSt 


Corresponding vapor (by extrapolation). 

62.30% CS* 



The results of Table VII are shown graphically by the pair oi curves B 
in Fig. 2. 

Tablb VIII.—Run C. 

Weight of 
di^letc. 

Orumf. Index of refraction. Molar % of CSi. 

18.25 1.56573 77.28 

16.80 1.56465 76.57 

16.66 1.56219' 75-37 

14.37 1.56002 7433 

14.50 1.55767 73.20 

15.54 1.55486 71 81 


TapUR IX. 


DistSlates 

Comuined 
* compo- 
Combined sltion. 
weight. (Molar 

Distillates 

Combined 
compo- 
Combined sition. 
weight. (Molar 

combined. 

Grams. % CSi) 

combined. 

Grams. 

%CSi.) 

No 1 . 

.... 18.25 77.28 

No. 6. 

. 15.54 

71.81 

Noe. 1+2. 

.... 35,05 76.94 

Nos. 6+5. 

30.04 

72.48 

Noe. 1+2+3. 

.... 51.71 76.44 

Noe. 6+5+4. 

. 44.41 

73.09 

Nos. 1+2+3+4. 

.... 66.08 75.99 

Noe. 6+5+4+3. 

. 61.07 

73.72 

Nos. 1+2+3+4+5. 

.... 80.58 75.49 

Noe. 6+5+4+3 + 2.... 

. 77.87 

74.34 

Nos. 1+2+3+4+5+6... 

.... 96.12 74.91 

Nos. 6+5+4+3+2 + 1 

. 96.12 

74 91 

Original mixture (refractive index ■■ 1.53056). 

Corresponding vapor (by extrapolation). 

Residue (refractive index «• 1.51440). ' - 

Corresponding vapor (by extrapolation). 

58 66% CSf 
77.70% CSi 
48.52% CS* 
70.90% CSt 



The results of Table IX are shown graphically by the pair of curves 
C in Fig. 2. 


No. of distillate. 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 
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tSu 

TaSUI X--1117K D 


Wtishtor 

dMUatc 


No of distillate 


Grama Index of refraction 

Molar % of C 81 

X 


IS 

94 

I 57393 

80 88 


2 


15 02 

I 57336 

80 62 


3 


17 54 • 

I 57 x 71 

79 86 


4 


i 6 

86 

1 56966 

78 93 


5 


14 66 

1 56771 

78 02 


6 


i 6 87 

I 56534 

76 88 




TabuB XI 




X>istU- 

lates 

eoni- 

bined 

Com 

biaad 

wdght. 

Orams 

Com¬ 

bined 

coympo 

sition 

(Molar 

%CSi) 

Distillates 

combmed 


Com 

bined 

weight 

Grams 

Com¬ 

bined 

compo¬ 

sition 

(Molar 

%CSi) 

No 1 

15 94 

80 88 

No 6 


16 87 

76 88 

Nos 1+2 

30 96 

80 73 

Nos 6+5 


31 53 

77 42 

Nos 1+2+3 

48 50 

80 43 

Nos 6+5+4 

48 39 

77 96 

Nos 1+2+3+4 

65 36 

80 05 

Nos 6+S+4+3 

65 93 

78 46 

Nos 1+2+3+4+3 

80 02 

79 68 

Noe 6+5+4+3+2 

80 95 

78 87 

Nos 1+2+3+4+3+6 

96 89 

79 20 

Nos 6+5+4+3+2 + 1 

96 89 

79 20 


Origliiftl mixture (refractive Index » 1 54167) 64 94% CSt 

Corresponding vapcM* (by extrapolation) 81 22% CSt 

Residue (refractive index ■■ 1 52583) 55 82% CSi 

Corresponding vapor (by extrapolation) 76 13% Cbi 

The results of Table XI are shown graphically by the pair of curves 
D in Fig 2 


Tabi,® XII —Run E 


No of 
dUtUlatc 


Weight of 
distmate. 

Orams 

Index of 
refraction 

Molar 
%of CS* 


X 


18 09 

59875 

91 00 


2 


18 28 

59848 

90 88 


3 


21 23 

59751 

90 51 


4 


15 70 

59634 

90 06 


5 


15 78 

59520 

89 60 


6 


17 78 

59370 

89 02 




Tabls xin. 




Distil- 

lates 

cnin- 

bined 

Com¬ 

bined 

weight 

Gnmt 

C^ooi** 

bined 

compo¬ 

sition 

(Molar Distillates 
% C 81 ) combined 


Com 

bined 

weight 

Grams 

Com¬ 

bined 

compo¬ 

sition 

(Molar 

%CSi) 

No 1 

18 09 

92 70 No 6 


17 78 

89 02 

Noa.1+2 *4 

36 37 

90 94 Nos 6+5 


33 56 

89 29 

Nos 1+2+3 

57 60 

90 78 Nos 6+5+4 

49 35 

89 54 

Nos 1+2+3+4 

73 39 

90 63 Nos 6+5+4+3 

70 58 

89 83 

Nos 1+2+3+4+5 

89 17 

90 45 Nos 6+5+4+3+2 

88 86 

90 04 

Nos 1 i-2+3+4+5+6 

106 95 

9021 Noa 6+5+4+3+2+1 

106 95 

90 21 


Original mixture*<rcfractive index -• 1 57895) ^ 83 04% CSi 

Corresponding vapor (by extrapoUtion) 91 31% CSi 

Residue (refractive index ■■ 1 56701) 77 69% CSs 

Corresponding vapor (by extn^olation) 88 63% CSi 
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The results of Table XIII are shown graphically by the pair of curves 
E in Fig 2. The relation between the composition of liquid and vapor is, 
on the basis of all the data given in this section, exhibited by the curves 
of Fig. 3. Here the lower curve indicates the boiling points of the various 



mixtures. Any horizontal line through the two curves will indicate the* 
composition of a vapor (point of intersection with the upper curve) and 
of the liquid (point of intersection with the lower curve) in equilibrium 
with it. 

The case of carbon disulfide—carbon tetrachloride was experimentally 
a somewhat difficult one, owing to the two liquids interdiffusing rather 
slowly. Nevertheless, the results obtained by the present method are in 
satisfactory agreement with those yielded by the standard method men¬ 
tioned above. ^ 

1 Rosanoff and Easley. Loc. cU . p 984 
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SectUm Vn.—RetiiltB for Chlmtrform—Tohune. 


Tabi4( XIV —Run A 


Weight of 
distiUate 


No ofdiatlUote 

Grams 

Index of refraction Molar % of CHCU 

X 

16 37 

1 44482 97 00 

2 

20 32 

I 44503 9 <> 68 

3 

24 32 

I 44532 96 18 

4 

17 07 

I 44552 95 84 

5 

20 51 

I 44562 95 68 





TABI.E XV 






Combined 


Combined 

Distillate 

combined 

Combined 

weight 

Grains 

compo 

1 sition 
(Molar 
% CHCli) 

Distillates 

combined 

Combined 
weight 
Grams % 

compo 

sition 

(Molar 

CHCU) 

No 

1 

16 57 

97 00 

No 5 

20 51 

95 68 

Nos 

1+2 

56 69 

96 82 

Nos 5-14 

57 58 

95 62 

Nos 

1+2+3 

61 01 

96 57 

Nos 5+4 f5 

61 90 

95 92 

Nos 

1+243+4 

78 08 

96 41 

Nos 5+4 + 5+2 

82 22 

96 U 

Nos 

1+2+3+4+5 

98 59 

96 2b 

Nos 5 + 4 \ 3+2 + 1 

98 59 

96 26 


Original mixture (refractive index >■ 1 45153) 

85 88% CHCli 



Cmreponding vapor (by extrapolation) 


97 25% CHCU 



Residue (refractive index «> 1 45523) 


79 54% CHCU 



Corresponding vapor fby extrapolation) 


95 40% CHCU 




Pig 4.—Carbon disulphide—carbon tetrachlonde 


The results of Table XV are shown graphically by the pair of curves A 

in Fig. 4. 
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Tablb XVI —^Run B 





Weight of 
distillate 







No of distillate 


Grams Index of refraction 

Molar % of CHCU 


I 


13 24 

I 

44945 


89 36 



2 


15 86 

I 

44958 


89 12 



3 


15 80 

I 

45013 


88 21 



4 


20 88 

I 

45098 


86 79 



5 


17 06 

1 

00 

IT' 


S') 38 



6 


20 05 

* 

4S'’93 


83 53 





Table XVII 









Combined 




Combined 




compo 





compo 



Combined 

faition 




Combined bition 

Distillates 

weight 

(Molar Distillates 




weight 

(Molar % 

combined 

Grams 

% CHCU ) combined 




Grains 

C HCli) 

No 

1 

n 24 

89 36 No f 




0 03 

83 53 

Nos 

1+2 

29 10 

89 23 Nos 6^3 




37 11 

84 37 

Nos 

1+2 + 3 

44 90 

88 87 Nos 6 + 3 4*1 



5" 

85 24 

Nos 

1+2+3+4 

f 3 78 

88 21 Nob 6 f S f 4 

i 3 


\ 9 

83 88 

Nos 

1+2 + 3+44 5 

82 84 

88 87 NOS6 + 3H4 

f 3 + ^ 


8; 63 

86 45 

Nos 

1 + 2 + 344 + 3+6 

102 B) 

86 8’ Nos 6+5 4 4 + 34 '’+1 

102 89 

86 82 


Original mixture (refractive index — 1 46>93) 



65 

33 t, CHCU 



Correbpondmg vapor (b> extrapolation) 



89 

33% CHCU 



Residue (refractive index 

1 47015) 



31 

30% CHCU 



Corresponding vapor (by extrapolation) 



82 55<^t CH 



The results of Table XVII are shown graphically by the pair of curves 
B in Fig 4 

Tabie XVIII— Run C 

Weight of 
distdlate 

No of distillate 

Grams 

Index of refraction 

Molar ‘ y of CHCU 

I 

16 74 

1 44712 

93 20 

2 

16 II 

3 44743 

92 68 

3 

18 69 

I 44783 

92 01 

4 

20 98 

I 44833 

9 * 19 

5 

16 81 

I 44883 

90 36 

6 

19 51 

1 44958 

89 12 


Distillates 

Table XIX 

Combined 

compo 

Combined sition 
weight (Molar Distillates 

Combined 
Com Lompo 
bined sition 
weight Molar % 

combined 

Grams 

% CHCU) combined 

Grams 

CHOU) 

No 1 

16 74 

93 20 

No 6 

19 51 

89 12 

Nos 1+2 

32 85 

92 95 

Noa 6+5 

36 32 

89 69 

Nos 1+2+3 

51 54 

92 23 

Nos 6+5+4 

57 30 

90 24 

Nos 1+2+3+4 

72 52 

92 19 

Nos 6+5+4+3 

75 99 

90 67 

Nos 1+2 + 3+4+5 

89 33 

91 85 

Nos 6+3+4+3+2 

92 10 

91 02 

Nos 1+2 + 3+4+3+6 

108 84 

91 36 

Nos 6+5+4 + 3 + 2 + 1 

108 84 

91 36 


Original mixture (refractive index 1 45843) 
Corresponding vapor (by extrapolation) 
Reddue (refractive index ■■ 1 46490) 
Corresponding vapor (by extrapolation) 


73 77% CHCU 
93 38% CHCU 
61 59% CHCU 
88 20% CHCU 
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The xesults of Table XIX are shown graphically by the pair of curves 
C in Fig. 4. 

Tabus XX.--Run D. 


No. of 

Weight of 
distillate. 

Index of 

Molar 


Orams. 

refraction. 

% of CHCU. 

I. 


I .43393 
»-43473 

81.80 

2 . 


80.40 

3 . 


1.45563 

78.83 

4 . 

. 14-75 

1.45693 

76.50 

5 . 

. 17.31 

1.45818 

74.23 

6. 


1.46012 

70.65 




Tablb XXI. 








Com- 


Combined 



bined 



compo- 



compo- 

OietU. 

Com- 

aition. 


Corn- 

sition. 

lates 

bined 

(Molar 


bined 

(Molar 

com¬ 

bined. 

weight. % 
Grame. CuCU.) 

DiatiUates 

combined. 

weight. 

Grams. 

CI&U.) 

No. 1. 

... 15.19 

81.80 

No. 6... 

22.70 

70.65 

Noe. 1+2. 

... 31.93 

81.06 

Noe. 0+5. 

. . 40.01 

73.19 

Noe. 1+2+3. 

... 49.98 

80.25 

Noe. 6+5+4. 

... 54.76 

73.34 

Noe. 1+2+3+4. 

... 64.73 

79.39 

Noe. 6+5+4+3. 

... 72.81 

74.69 

Noe. 1+2+3+4+5. 

... 82.04 

78.29 

Noe. 6+5+4+3+2. 

... 89.55 

75.75 

Noe. 1+2+3+4+5+6.... 

... 104.74 

76.61 

Nos. 6+5+4+3+2 + 1.... 

... 104.74 

76.61 


Original mixture (refractive index - 1 . 46956 ). 52 . 47 % CHCU 

Corresponding vapor (by extrapolation). 82 . 60 % CHCU 

Residue (refractive index •> 1 . 47820 ) . 34 . 64 % CHCU » 

Corresponding vapor (by extrapolation). 68 . 59 % CHCU 

The results of Table XXI are shown graphically by the pair of curves 
D in Fig. 4. 


No. of 

Tabub XXII.—^Run E. 

Weight of 

dirallate. Index of 

(Molar 

diatiUate. 

Orams. 

refraction. 

% of CHCU.) 

X. 

. 14.47 

1.45853 

73.60 

a. 

. 15.49 

1.45982 

71 .21 

3. 


1.46091 

69.18 

4 . 

. 19.31 

1.46255 

66.09 

5 . 

. X3.44 

1.46450 

62.37 

6. 


1.46649 

58.30 

XBedUatee 

combined* 

Tabu XXIII. 
Comhintd 
compo* 

Combined aition. 
weight (Moler % DietiUatea 
Qrame. CBCU.) combined. 


Combined 
compo- 
Combined aition. 
wc^ht (Molar % 
Orame. CHCl^ 


No. I.14,47 73.54 

Not. 1+2 . 29.96 72.33 

Not. 1+2 +3 . 43.98 71.32 

Not, 1+2 +3 +4. 63.29 69.71 

Noik 1+2 +3 +4 +3.:.. 76 73 68.41 

Hoe. 1+2+3+4+5+6. 91.28 66.81 


No. 6. 14 55 58.50 

Not. 6+5. 27.99 60.35 

Noe. 6+5+4. 47.30 62.68 

Noe. 6+5+4+3. 61.32 64.14 

Noe. 6+5+4+3+2. 76.81 65.55 

Noe. 6+5+4+3+2+1. 91.28 66.81 


Origiiud mixture (refractive index •• 1.47442). 42.61% CHCU 

Corre^madlng vapor (by extrapolatkm). 74 . 80 % CHCU 

Reeidtte (refractive Index 1.48215). 26.02% CHCU 

Correqmnding vapor (by extrepolatioa). 56 . 52 % CHCU 
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The results of Table XXIII are shown graphically by the pair of curves 
E in Fig 4 


Table XXIV—Run F 

Weight of distillate 


No of dutillate 

Grams 

Index of refraction 

Molar % of CHCla 

I 

8 05 

I 46559 

60 26 

2 

7 41 

1 46589 

59 68 

3 

5 82 

I 46813 

55 31 

4 

6 04 

I 46837 

54 83 

5 

5 38 

I 46926 

53 06 

6 

7 93 

I 47030 

51 00 



Table XXV. 

Combined 

Combmed 

Distillates 

weight 

composition 

combined 

Orams 

(Molar % CHCli) 

No 1 

8 05 

59 97 

Nos 1+2 

15 46 

59 98 

Nos 1+2 f”! 

21 28 

58 70 

Nos 1+2+3+4 

27 32 

57 84 

Nos l+2f 3 4 4 + 5 

52 70 

57 04 

Nos 1+2 f3+4H 5+6 

40 63 

55 83 


Original mixture (refractive index “ 1 48074) 29 13% CHCU 

Corresponding vapor (by extrapolation) 61 47% CHCh 


The residue in this case could not be analyzed. 

The results of Table XXV are shown graphically by the upper curve 
of pair F in Fig. 4 


Table XXVI —Run G 


No of 

Weight of 
istOlate 

Index of 

Molar 

distillate. 

Orams 

refraction. 

% of CHCU 

I 

7 98 

I 47261 

46 34 

2 

9 75 

I 47344 

44 65 

3 

4 87 

I 47526 

40 86 

4 

5 62 

I 47535 

40 68 

5 

6 79 

I 47624 

38 81 

6 

6 48 

1 47712 

16 95 


Table XXVII. 

* 

Combined 

Combined 

Distillates 

weight 

composition. 

combined 

Orams 

(Molar % CHCU.) 

No 1 

7 98 

46 34 

Noe 1+2 

17 73 

45 41 

Nos 1+2+3 

22 60 

44 42 

Nos 1+2+3+4 

28 22 

43 67 

Nos 1+2+3+4+5 

35 01 

42 72 

Nos 1+2+3+4+5+6 

41 49 

41 80 

Onginal mixture (refractive index ■> 1 48485) 


19 99% CHCU 

Corresponding vapor (by extrapolation) 

. 

. 47 23% CHCU 


The residue in this case could not be analyzed. 



iBii if« A. mosAKOViri c. w. bacon and r. b* wBrm* 

The results of Table XXVII are shown ^aphically by the upper curve 
of pair G in Fig 4. 

The results of all our measurements in the case of chloroform—toluene 
are exhibited by the curves of Fig 5. 



Section VIII.—^Results for Acetone—Toluene. 



Table XXVIII - 

-Run a 


No of 
distillate 

Weight of 
disullate 
Grams 

Index of 
refraction 

Molar % 
of acetone 

I 

10 42 

I 36086 

98 XO 

2 

12 57 

1 36104 

98 OX 

3 

9 61 

I 36130 

97 89 

4 

10 12 

X 36x48 

97 82 

5 

11 48 

X 36175 

97 72 

6 

XI 29 

X 362x9 

97 52 
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Tabls XXIX 





Combined 



Combined 

DM^ates 

combined 

Combined 

weight 

Grams 

compo 
sltion 
(Molar % 
acetone) 

Distillates 

combined 

compo> 

Combined aition 
weight (Molar % 
Grams acetone) 

No 

1 

10 42 

98 10 

No 

6 

11 29 

97 52 

Nos 

1+2 

22 99 

98 05 

Nos 

6+5 

22 77 

97 62 

Nos 

1+2 + ^ 

32 60 

98 00 

Nos 

6 + S+4 

32 89 

97 68 

Nos 

1+2+3+4 

42 72 

97 96 

Nos 

6+5+4+3 

42 50 

97 73 

Nos 

1+2+3+4+5 

54 20 

97 91 

Nos 

6+5 I-4+3-4 2 

55 07 

97 79 

Nos 

1+2+3+4+5+6 

65 49 

97 84 

Nos 

6+5+4+3+2+1 

65 49 

97 84 


OriRinal mixture (refractive index » 1 37023) 

93 82 Yt acetone 



Corresponding vapor (by extrapolation) 


98 10% acetone 



Residue (refractive index « 

1 37640) 


90 67% acetone 



Corresponding vapor fby extrapolation) 


97 40% acetone 




Table XXX —Run B 


/ 

» Weight of 

distillate 


Molai % of 

No of distillate 

Grams 

Index of refraction 

acetone 

1 

9 19 

I 36487 

96 27 

2 

9 43 

I 36505 

96 22 

3 

II 42 

I 36532 

96 08 

4 

II 83 

I 36600 

95 76 

5 

9 42 

I 36677 

95 4 - 

6 

10 63 

I 36727 

95 19 




Table XXXI 





Combined 



Combined 



compo 



compo 



Combined sition 


Combined sition 

Distillates 

weight (Molar % Distillates 

weight 

(Molar % 

combined 

Grams acetone) combined 

Grams 

acetone) 

No 

1 

9 19 96 27 

No e 

10 63 

93 19 

Nos 

1+2 

18 62 96 25 

Nos 6+3 

20 05 

95 29 

Nos 

l+2f3 

30 04 96 18 

Nos 6+5+4 

31 88 

95 50 

Nos 

1+2+3 ^4 

41 87 96 08 

Nos 6 + 3+4 { 3 

43 30 

93 63 

Nos 

1+2+3+4+5 

31 29 93 94 

Nos 6+5+4 + 3 + 2 

32 73 

95 74 

Nos 

1+2+3+4+546 

61 92 93 82 

Nos 64 5+4+3+2+1 61 92 

93 82 


Original mixture (refractive index ■■ 1 38294) 

87 11 % acetone 



Corresponding vapor (by extrapolation) 


96 35% acetone 



Residue (refractive index *■ 1 39361) 


80 79% acetone 



Corresponding vapor (by extrapolation) 


94 90% acetone 




Table XXXII - 

-Run C 


No of 

Weight of 
distillate 

Index of 

Molar % 

distillate 

Grams 

refraction 

of acetone 

1 

8 62 

I 36968 

94 07 

2 

12 68 

I 36986 

93 99 

3 

II 58 

1 37050 

93 66 

4 

13 45 

I 37160 

93 13 

5 

9 53 

I 37352 

92 65 

6 

10 22 

1 37354 

92 14 
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TABuxxxm. 


Combined 



Com- 

compo- 

Distil- 

Com- 

compo- 

latM 

blued 

ddon. 

lates 

bined 

aition. 

com* 

weight. (M<dar % 

com- 

weight (Mdar % 

bined. 

Grams. 

acettme.) 

bined. 

Grams, acetone.) 

No. 1 . 

8.62 

94.07 

No. 6. 

.. 10.22 

92.14 

Nos. 1+2. 

. 21.30 

94.02 

Nos. 6+5. 

.. 19.75 

92.37 

Nos. 1+2+3. 

. 32.88 

93.90 

Nos. 6+5+4.!.. 

.. 33.20 

92.69 

Nos. 1+2+3+4. 

. 46.33 

93.73 

Nos. 6+5+4+3. 

.. 44.78 

92.94 

Nos. 1+2+3+4+3. 

. 55 86 

93.50 

Nos. 6+5+4+3+2. 

.. 57.46 

95.17 

Nos. 1 + 2 + 344 + 5 + 6 ... 

. 66.08 

93.29 

Nos. 6+5+4+3+2 + 1... 

.. 66.08 

93.29 


Orlfinal mixture (refractive index •« 1.39651). 79.02% acetone 

CorrcapondinK vapor (by extrapolation). 94.10% acetone 

Reeldue (refractive index -■ 1 41311). 67.87% acetone 

Correeponding vapor (by extrapolation). 91.70% acetone 


No. of 
diatUlatc. 


3 

4 

5 

6 


TABI.B XXXIV.— Run D. 


Weight of 
^Uliate. 

Index of 

MoW % 

Grams. 

refraction. 

of acetone. 

9.90 

1.37534 

91.23 

10.23 

1.37558 

91.10 

10.57 

1.37651 

90.61 

11.84 

1.37790 

89.88 

12.00 

1.37950 

89.01 

12.12 

1.38167 

87.82 


Tabi^b XXXV. 

Combined 


DistUUtes 

Combined 

weight 

compo¬ 
sition. 
(Molar % 

combined. 

Grams. 

acetone.) 

No. 1. 

9.90 

91.23 

Nos. 1+2. 

.. 20.12 

91.17 

Nos. 1+2+3. 

.. 30 69 

90.98 

Nos. 142+3+4. 

.. 42.53 

90.68 

Nos. 142+3+4+5. 

,. 54.53 

90.31 

Nos. 142+3+4+54 6... 

.. 66.65 

89.86 


Combined 



Combined 


DistiUates 

combined. 

weight (Molar % 
Grams, acetone.) 

No. 6. 

... 12.12 

87.98 

Nos. 6+5. 

... 24.12 

88.41 

Nos. 6+5+4. 

35.96 

88.90 

Nos. 6+544+3. 

... 46.53 

89.29 

Nos. 6+5+4+3+2. 

... 56.75 

89.62 

Nos. 6+544+3+2+1... 

.... 66.65 

89.86 


Original mixture (refractive index ■* 1 41202). 68.64% acetone 

Corresponding vapor (by extrapolation). 91.55% acetone 

Retidiie (refractive index — 1.43452). 51.85% acetone 

Cmreaponding vapor (by extrapolation). 87.00% acetone 


Tabi^ XXXVI.— Run E. 

Weight of 

4* distmatc. 

No. of distillate. Grams. Index of retraction. 

1 . 10.44 1.38191 

2 . 13.12 1.38380 

3 . 11.52 1.38470 

4 . 11.56 1.38499 

5 . 11.46 1.38965 

6 . 11.80 1.39313 


Molar % 
acetone. 

87.68 
87.20 
86.10 
85.95 
83.33 
81.It 
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Tabu( XXXVII. 

CombifiMl 


Combin«d 


Distillates 

compo- 
Combined sltion. 
weight. (Molar % 

Distillates 

compo* 
Combined sition. 
weight. (Molar % 

combined. 

Grams. 

acetone.) 

combined. 

Grams, acetone.) 

No. 1. 

.. 10.44 

87.68 

No. 6. 

... 11.80 

81.11 

Nos. 1+2. 

22,56 

87.42 

Nos. 6+5. 

23 26 

82.10 

83.43 

Nos. 1+2+3. 

.. 34.08 

86.98 

Nos. 6 + 5+4. 

... 34.82 

Nos. 1+2+3+4. 

.. 45.64 

86.72 

Nos. 6+5+4 + 3. 

... 46.34 

84.10 

Nos. 1+2 + 3+4+5. 

.. 57.10 

86.03 

Noa. 6+5+4+3+2. 

... 58.46 

84.75 

Nos. 1+2+3+4+5+6... 

.. 68.90 

85.20 

Nos. 6+5+4+3+2 + 1.. 

,... 68.90 

85.20 


Original mixture (refractive index » 1.42767). 57.15% acetone 

Corresponding vapor (by extrapolation). 88.30% acetone 

Residue (refractive index — 1.45463) . 35.43% acetone 

Corresponding vapor (by extrapolation). 80.15% acetone 

Tablb XXXVIII.— Run P. 


No. of 

Weight of 
istUlaie 

Index of 

Molar % 

distillate. 

ms. 

refraction. 

of acetone. 

I. 

. 4.58 

1.39302 

81.16 

2. 

. 5.71 

1.39574 

79.49 

3 . 

. 3.85 

I.39943 

77.18 

4 . 

. 5 80 

1.39943 

77.18 

5 . 

. 3.44 

I .40041 

76..S 4 

6. 

. 3*8 o 

1.40247 

75-19 


Tabi* XXXIX. 




Distillates 

Combined 

weight. 

Combined 
composition. 
(Molar % acetone.) 

combined. 

Grams. 

No. 1. 

. 4.58 

81.15 

Nos. 1+2. 

. 10.29 

80.23 

Nos. 1+2+3. 

. 14.14 

79.41 

Nos. 1+2+3+4. 

. 19.94 

78.77 

Nos. 1+2+3+4+5. 

. 23.38 

78.44 

Nos. 1+2+3+4+5+6. 

. 27.18 

77,99 

Original mixture (refractive index 

1.45143). 

.. 38.29% acetone 


Corresponding vapor (by extrapolation). 81.1 

The residue in this case could not be analyzed. 

Tablb XL.—^Run G. 


No. of 
distillate. 


Weight of 
distw^v* 

Index of 

MoUr % 

Ot<un8. 

refraction. 

of acetone. 

.. 304 

I.42067 

62 .40 

., 4.27 

I.42267 

60.92 

.. 5.53 

1.42762 

' 57.18 

.. 4-74 

I.43197 

53.83 

. 4-33 

1.43518 

51.33 

• 5-79 

I.43994 

47.55 

TablB XLI. 




Combined 

Distillates wei^t. 

combined. Grams. 

No. 1. 3.04 

Nos. 1+2. 7.31 

Nos. 1+2+3. 12.84 . 

Nos. 1+2+3+4. 17.38 

Nos. 1+2+3+4+5. 21.91 

Nos. 1+2+3+4+5+6. 27.70 

Original mixture (refractive index •« 1.47339). 18.70% acetone 

Corre^MMiding vapor (by eatcapolattoo). 63.60% acetono 


Combined 
composition. 
(Molar % acetone.) 
62.39 
61.54 
59.68 
58.14 
56.83 
54.95 
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The residue m this case could not be analyzed 


TABLa XWI —Run H 



Weight of 
distiUate 


Molar % of 

No of distillate 

Grams 

Index of refraction 

acetone 

I 

5 36 

I 44386 

44 38 

2 

3 86 

I 44838 

40 70 

3 

S 99 

1 45233 

37 37 

4 

5 90 

1 45547 

34 72 

5 

4 94 

1 43898 

31 70 

6 

6 64 

1 46340 

27 88 



comblfi«d 


Tablb XI.III 

Combined Combined 

weight composition 

Grams (Molar % acetone ) 


No 1 
Nos 14-2 
Nos 14-24^ 

Nos 14-24*^4 4 
Nos 1+24-'»+44-5 
Nos 14-2+3 4-4 4-5-f 6 


S 36 

44 38 

9 22 

42 85 

15 21 

40 73 

21 11 

39 08 

26 05 

37 71 

32 69 

35 78 


Original lalicfcdrt (refracUve index -> 1 48221) 10 77% acetone 

CorresponKthiB vapor (by extrapolatlcm) 44 90% acetone 
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The residue in this case could not be analyzed 

The results of all measurements in the case of acetone— toluene are ex¬ 
hibited by the curves of Kig 6 


Section IX.—^Results for Ethyl Iodide - Ethyl Acetate. 

Tabi tt XLIV — Rt n a 





Weight of distillate 

Index of 




No of distillate 


Gr ims 

refraction Molar 

of CjHiI 


I 


14 21 

T 38261 

12 78 



2 


11 90 

I 382^6 

12 64 





12 56 

I 38210 

12 28 



4 


12 so 

1 38167 

11 86 



5 


13 

I 18133 

11 ss 



6 


11 66 

I 38106 

11 28 



7 


12 6’ 

1 i8oS3 

10 76 





Iajjll XLV 







Combined 


Combined 




eompo 


Com 

compo 



C ombined 

SltlOll 


bined 

sition 

DistilUtCb 

weight 

(MoUr Distillates 


weight 

(Molar % 

combined 

Grams 

^ CalUI ) combined 


Grams 

CilLI) 

No 

1 

14 '>1 

12 78 No 7 


12 62 

10 76 

Nos 

142 

^() 11 

12 7^ Nos 7 +f 


24 28 

n 01 

Nos 

H 2 n 

^ 8(7 

12 17 Nos 7+6+ 1 

17 4i 

11 20 

Nos 

1+ 21144 

SI 1 / 

12 40 Nos 7 1 6 + H 4 

49 91 

11 3C 

Nos 

14 M ^+4H 5 

64 10 

12 1 Nos 7 16 1114 0 

62 47 

11 55 

Nos 

H. n 1 4 1 5 -1 f 

75 ^}( 

12 08 Nos 7+6 1 1 M + M ' 

74 1 ; 

11 72 

Nos 

1+2 0-14 +S+b-l / 

88 18 

11 80 Nos 7+6-1 H 4 0 0 1 1 

88 18 

11 8 ^ 


Original mixture (iefra< tive index 1 "<78 S) 

9 01 

C sHil 



Lorre ponding vapor (by extrapolation) 

12 ^ 1 ^ 

Lillil 



Residue (refractive index »- 

I 17678) 

7 OV 

C.HsI 



Lurrcsputuling vapor (by extrapol ition) 

10 4i 0 

caij 




Table XIVI Run 

B 







Weight of distillate 

Index of 




No of distillate 


<«r nis 

ri frae lion 

Molai % of CiHiI 


I 


10 93 

1 39^67 

21 26 



2 


16 39 

I 19158 

21 15 



3 


IS 01 

1 39080 

20 47 



4 


14 64 

1 19023 

19 94 



5 


IS 64 

1 18956 

19 15 



6 


19 62 

I 38870 

18 55 





Table XLVTJ 







Combined 


Combined 




compo 



compo 



C ombined 

1 sition 


Combined sition 

DisUllales 

weight 

(Molar % Di tiliates 


weight 

(Molar 

combined 

Grams 

CiHsI) combined 


C^ams ' 

r Cslfil ) 

No 

1 

10 93 

21 26 No 6 


19 62 

18 55 

Nos 

1 1 2 

27 32 

21 19 Nos 6 + 1 


31 26 

18 91 

Nos 

1+2 + 1 

42 95 

20 93 Nos 6-1-1 + 4 

49 90 

19 21 

Nos 

1+2+1+4 

57 59 

20 68 Nos 6 + 5+4+1 

61 53 

1951 

Nos 

1+2+3+4+5 

71 23 

20 39 Nos 6+1+4 +1+2 

81 92 

19 83 

Nos 

1+2+3+4+ 5+6 

92 85 

20 00 Nos 6+544 + 1+2 + 1 92 81 

20 00 


Ongmal mixture (refractive index 1 38189) 


11 90% C«HiI 



Corresponding vapor (by extrapolation) 


21 75%CiHiI 



Residue (refractive index «■ 

1 38242) 


12 59% C*HiI 



Corresponding vapor (by extrapolation) 


18 00% CsKa 
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Tabib XLVIII —Run C 



No of dmulloie 


Weight of dUtillate 
Grams 

Index of 
refraction 

Molar % of CsUiI 


1 


l6 

59 

X 40119 

29 74 



2 


l6 

88 

X 40070 

29 31 



3 


14 76 

X 39992 

28 63 



4 


12 

29 

J 39943 

28 21 



5 


16 

91 

I 39884 

27 68 



6 


15 

49 

I 39802 

26 96 





Tabw# XXIX 







Combined 




C ombmed 

DistiUales 
c ombmed 

compo 
Combined sition 
weight (Molar 
Grams % CtH«I) 

Distillates 

combined 


compo 
Combined sition 
weight (Molar 
Grams % C»H*I) 

No 

1 

16 59 

29 74 

No 6 


15 49 

26 96 

Non 

1-12 

33 47 

29 52 

Nos 6+5 


32 40 

27 33 

Non 

I 42-+3 

48 23 

29 25 

Nos 6 + 54 4 

44 69 

27 57 

Non 

1-I-2+3+4 

60 52 

29 04 

Nos 6+5+4+3 

59 45 

27 84 

Nos 

1+24-3+4 + 5 

77 43 

28 74 

Nos 6+544+3+2 

76 33 

28 16 

Nos 

1+2+5+4+5+6 

92 92 

28 44 

Nos 6+5+4+3+2+1 

92 92 

28 44 


Orlglnat mixture (refractive index — 1 39390) 

23 

26% C1H.I 



CorreapondmK vapor (by extrapolation) 30 10% CtH»I 

Reaidue (refractive index — I 39013) 19 87% CsHiI 

Corresponding vapor (by extrapolation) 26 42% CiHiI 


The results in the case of ethyl 
/ iodide—ethyl acetate are exhibited 

/ by the curve of Fig. 7, in which 

the abscissae show the composition 
/ of the hquid and the ordinates that 

/ of the corresponding vapor Owing 

/ to lack of material, only three runs 

/ were made m this case, yieldmg six 

/ points, within a range of about 25% 

^ ' / of iodide in the liquid phase. 

/ Section X.—^The Boiling Tempera- 

/ tures of the Mixtures. 

L -^^ The boiling point curve of mix- 

F.g 7.-Ethyl .odide-ethyl acetate 

Abscissae » molar per cents ethyl iodide tetrachlonde, shown m Fig. 3, is 
m liquid , based on measurements (tmder 760 

Ordinatsp « moUr per cents ethyl iodide mm.) reported in an older communi- 
m vapor • cation.' The curves for chloroform— 

toluene (Fig. 5) and acetone—toluene (Fig. 6) reproduce observations tabu> 
lated below. In the course of these observations, carried out with the aid of 
an Oddo ebuUioscope and standardized thermometers, the barometric 
pressure varied irregularly within one or two millimeters No measures 
were taken to avoid this, since such variations of pressure could have no 
appreciable influence on the composition df the vapors. 

> Eosanaff and Batley, toe. eU., p. 98a. 
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Table L*—Boiuko 

Points of 

Table LI - 

-Boiling Points of 

Mixtures of Cbloroform and 

Mixtures 

of Acetone and 

Toluene. Bar 

Pressure, 

Toluene 

Bar Pressure, 

743.7 *** 2 tww* 


751 3 ^02 mm 

Molar % CHCb 

Boiling point 

Molar % (CHi )80 

Boiltng point 

0 

108 92® 

0 

109 43® 

7 86 

103 58 

14 99 

88 28 

15 96 

98 72 

34 63 

74 93 

25 46 

93 38 

51 42 

68 77 

34 64 

88.30 

65 98 

64 37 

43.33 

83 94 

78 71 

61 22 

54.44 

78 17 

89 99 

58 71 

64 66 

73 65 

100 

56 50 

74 70 

69 67 



86 34 

65 35 



100 

6l 33 




Summary. 


A method and apparatus are described for determining the composi¬ 
tion of vapors in equilibrium with liquid mixtures; the method is rapid 
and requires no special experience on the part of the manipulator. Also, 
results of measurements are given for the following four cases. Carbon 
disulfide—carbon tetrachloride, chloroform—^toluene, acetone—toluene, 
and ethyl iodide—ethyl acetate. These data were needed here in con¬ 
nection with a study of fractional distiUation, and the measurements were 
therefore earned out isopiestically, under ordinary atmospheric pressure. 

It is a pleasure to gratefully acknowledge that the work described in 
this communication was rendered possible by a grant from the Riimford 
Fund of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 

WoECusTSK, Mass 


[Contribution from thb W Gibbs Mbmoriau Laboratory op Harvard Univer¬ 
sity.! 

THE FREEZING POINT OF BENZENE AS A FIXED POINT IN 
THERMOMETRY. 

By Thsodobs W. Righabos and John W Shiplbv 
Received July 3. 1914 

The transition temperatures of hydrated crystalline salts probably 
afford the most convenient and exact means of fixing points on the thermo¬ 
metric scale between o® and loo® C. A number of tliese have been de¬ 
termined in this laboratory, chief among which are the transition tempera¬ 
ture for sodium sulfate,^ the dekahydrate of sodium chromate into hexa- 
hydrate and into tetrahydrate,* the dihydrate of sodium bromide into the 
anhydrous salt,* the transition of manganese chloride from the tetra- 

' Richards, Am. J.Sci. (1898); Richards and Wells, Proc Am Acad., 38,431 (1903). 

* Richards and Kelley, Ibid, 47, 171 (19x1); This Journai., 33, 847 (19x1) 

* Richards and Wdls, Proc. Am. Acad , 42, 433 (X906). 
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hydrate into the dihydrate,^ and the transition of dekahydrated sodium 
carbonate into the heptahydrate.® These points are perfectly definite, 
subject to no appreciable change by ordinary changes in atmospheric 
pressure, and usually involve considerable latent heat of transition. Most 
of them are easily reproducible. For these reasons they are very useful 
in calibrating thermometers. 

The use of the freezing pomts of liquids for determining fixed points on 
the thermometric scale probably comes next to transition temperatures 
in regard to convenience. Freezing points, like transition temperatures, 
are more constant than boiling points, because the influence of change in 
atmospheric pressure is usually negligible On the other hand, however, 
the purity of the substance chosen becomes a very important issue.^ 
Most liquids (except water and mercury) are very difficult to prepare in 
a pure state; and volatile impurities which scarcely affect the boiling point 
may very seriously change the freezing point, h'^or this reason, the transi¬ 
tion temperatures of pure salts are often preferable, such a substance 
as sodium sulfate is very easily purified by crystallization. 

In other respects the errors to which the two types of equilibrium are 
subject are very similar. Both are liable to supercooling or superheating 
in the hands of the incautious experimenter, but in both, these sources 
of error are easily and completely ehminated by the use of plenty of each 
phase concemedj by proper protection of the system from gam or loss of 
heat with the help of an air-jacket and a like surroundmg temperature, 
and by adequate but not too violent stirring. In botli, the point is sharper 
and more accurate the greater the latent heat of melting. This is not only 
because outside heating or cooling is more quickly taken up, when this is 
large, but also because the influence of foreign substances on the freezing 
point is inversely proportional to the latent heat of fusion, provided that 
the crystals are uncontaminated by solute. This is expressed by a trans¬ 
position of the well-known equation of van't Hoff, AT = RT®/Mu;/, which 
gives the depression produced by i gram of dissolved substance of molecular 
weight M dissolved in w grams of solvent having a latent heat of fusion 
^ per gram. The following table, therefore, shows that, whereas benzene 
is a good substance for this purpose, such substances as cyclohexane and 
c3rclohexanol (especially the latter) are very unsuitable. 

hATBNir H^at op Fusion op Four Substances 
Watel- 79 8 cal per £;ram 

Benzene 30 1 cal per gram 

Cyclohexane . 8 8 cal per gram 

• Cyclohexanol 2 94 cal per gram 

» Richards and Wrede, Ibid , 43, 343 (1907) (Univ of Berlin) 

* Richards and Fiske, This Journal, 36, 486 (1914) 

* l,andolt, '*Cber die genaue Bestinuuung des Schmelzpunktes organischer Sub- 
staazen/' Z. physik. Chm , 4i 349 (1889). 
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The presence of 0.001% of water lowers the freezing point of cyclohexanol 
by 0.02®/ whereas the same amount of this impurity affects the freezing 
point of benzene by less than 0.002 ®.2 

Another property adds to the satisfactory nature of benzene for this 
purpose, namely, the possibility of freeing it from most of its impurities 
by fractional crystallization or freezing. Thiophene, it is true, cannot be 
separated in this way, but this impurity may easily be removed chemically. 
On the other hand, paraffin hydrocarbons, olefines, acetone, and most 
other impurities arc* quickly eliminated from the successive cTops of crystals. 

The fact that the melting point of these crystals is 5.5° above that of 
water—^just the length of the usual Beckmann scale - makes it an especially 
useful fixed point, for, with the help of these two melting points, any sucli 
thermometer may be easily standardized, and then, with the help of the 
well-known correction factor, used with confidence at any other tempera¬ 
ture—^provided that due precautions be taken for correcting the result 
for the temperature of the exposed thread. 

For these reasons it seemed to us worth while to make a careful stud)^ of 
this point, especially because the published work of others is conflicting 
with regard to it. Paterno^ gives three values, 5.53®, 5.55°, and 
while Ivacliowicz*^ gives 5.42°, and Young,® 5-58®. The discord among 
these and other values is probably due to inaccurate thermometry. 

As many of the observers were principally concerned with the purity 
of their benzene rather than with its absolute freezing point, the constancy 
of the melting temperature and not its exact value was all that was needed, 
but of course for other purposes the exact point must be known. 

, Dr. F. Barry, in 1910, and Dr. H. S. Davis, in 1913, under the direction 
of one of us, prepared benzene in a very pure state in order to determine its 
heat of combustion as a standard of comparison for other organic substances. 
Their final values, as determined by our best thermometers, were 5.484® 
and 5.486®, respectively. These results west entirely independent, as 
the necessary corrections had not been applied to the earlier thermoraetric 
readings when the later ones were made. Both experimenters detennined 
the ice point on standard thermometers immediately after taking the 
melting point of the benzene. Neither of these investigations have as 
yet been published, but they wih soon appear in print. 

From this earlier work it was apparent that the true freezing point of 

^ Richards and Shipley, in a research as yet unpublished. 

* Hertz, Ber., 31, 2669 (1898). 

* Patemo, Gazz. chim. UaL, 27,1, 481-536 (1897). 

* bachowicz, Ber., ai, 2206 (1888). 

•Young, Proc. Roy. Soc. Dublin, 12, 31, 385 (1910); Trans. Chem Soc,, 40, 486 
(1899). Professor Young, in private correspondence, has stated that not much pains 
had been spent upon thermometric precautions in his work. We are much obliged to 
him for the trouble he has taken in consulting his original records. 
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betuseue probably lies between 5.48'’ and 5*50^ with indication of the value 
5485®; yet more exhaustive work was needful in order to permit its use 
as a fixed point in thermometry. For this purpose we deemed it advisable 
to obtain benzene from two entirely different sources. Commercial 
“c. p.*' benzene procured from the distillation of a Pennsylvania coal- 
tar was the starting point for one preparation, and another specimen con¬ 
sisted of benzene prepared synthetically from benzoic add by a well- 
known German firm. The two samples were carried through the same 
process of purification as follows: 

(а) About 600 cc. of the benzene were shaken with dean mercury. No 
darkening of the surface of the mercury was observed. 

(б) The benzene was next shaken on a shaking machine (about 2.5 
hotns eadi time) with six successive quantities of concentrated sulfuric 
add. The add was deeply bladcened by the first four treatments, indi¬ 
cating the presence of substances charred by the action of strong acid, but 
the last two showed only a slight yellow coloration. 

(c) The benzene was next washed with two quantities of water and then 
shaken out with a concentrated solution of sodium hydroxide, followed 
by two more washings with water. 

(d) Following this came another shaking out with mercury for about 
four hours. A considerable blackening of the surface of the metal was 
observed. 

(a) After washing several times with water, the benzene was dried over 
caldum chloride and sodium and distilled. Almost all of the product 
came over within 0.05®; that fraction distilling between 80.15® and 80.18® 
(uncorrected) was preserved for further purification. 

(/) The benzene was next recrystallized in porcelain, the coal-tar product 
six times, the S3mthctic five, and the fractions were preserved over sodium 
in glass bottles kept in the dark. The sodium was freshly cut and allowed 
to Stand for some time in the mother liquor of the second crystallization 
before being put through the sodium press. 

Before determining the freezing point of the purified samples of benzene, 
the excellent Beckmann thermometer tor be used was carefully compared 
with a standard instrument, Baudin No. 15200, which had been standard¬ 
ized by the Btureau International des Poids et Mesures in Paris, and fre¬ 
quently used for the most accurate thermometric work in this laboratory.^ 
llic Beckmann thermometer (P, T. R. 31827) was graduated in htmdredths 
and covered a scale of six degrees, the length of a degree being 3.8 cm. 
It had been calibrated by the Physikalisch-Technische Reichsanstalt, 
Berlin, in 1907.. The comparison of the instruments was carried out in 
coUaboration with Dr. T. Thorvaldson, to whom we wish to express our 
gratitude for his kind assistance. The thermometers were compared at 
1 See Proc. Am, Acad,, 38,434 (1963}: Z, dan., 443,467 (1903)* 
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two points: the ice point of benzene and the ice point of water. The ben¬ 
zene used was commercial c. p. benzene distilled and dried over sodium. 
Since the determinations were for comparative purposes only, the purity 
of the benzene was not yet in question, but the ice point of water was, 
of course, carefully determined immediately afterwards under precisely 
parallel conditions. 

The readings were taken immediately after vigorous stirring of the mix¬ 
ture and the two thermometers were read practically simultaneously. 
The measurement of the temperatures was carried out in accordance With 
the precautions pointed out by one of us in a recent publication.^ 

In this way it was found that a range of 5.125 ° on the Beckmaim corre¬ 
sponds to 5.104° as read on the corrected standard Baudin; or 1.000° 
as read on the former over this range of temperature corresponds to 0.9958° 
on the hydrogen scale. This was essentially the value given by the Reichs- 
anstalt for this thermometer under these conditions. 

The Beckmann apparatus was used in the freezing point determinations, 
about 30 g. of substance being employed. The apparatus was swept with 
a current of air dried with sulfuric acid and the benzene was distilled di¬ 
rectly into the apparatus through the side tube, tlie thermometer uud stirrer 
being already in place. The first third of the distillate was rejected. 
During the distillation, as well as during the determination, a slow current 
of dry air was allowed to pass in through the side tube, thus preventing 
the access of moisture from the atmosphere. Such contamination was 
especially liable to happen during the operation of stirring. The benzene- 
ice was present in varying quantities and conditions. The most satis¬ 
factory mixture was obtained by subcooling the liquid several degrees, 
and then, by vigorous agitation, producing a large crop of finely divided 
crystals. It was found, however, that so long as plenty of crystals were 
present, the outside bath was not too cold, and adequate stirring was 
employed, the same constant freezing pomt was obtained with both finely 
divided and large crystals. The purity of the benzene was indicated by 
the constancy of the freezing point with diminishing proportion of mother- 
liquor, as the freezing progressed. Great constancy wks observed in the 
fifth and sixth crystallizations of the coal-tar product, and in the fourth 
and fifth of the synthetic benzene. 

Immediately after determining the freezing point of benzene, the ice 
point of water was taken in the same apparatus. Freshly distilled water 
was boiled and frozen under a variety of conditions; constant results 
were obtained with the same precautions as in the case of benzene; and 
this outcome was confirmed by the immersion of the instrument in a large 
bath of pure ice and water. 

^ Rkhards, “The Measurement of Temperature in the Operations of Analirfital 
Chenustir/' 0 ^, Comm. 8 A Congress of Applied Chem., 1912. 
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Hieicepomtsof water and benzene were thus observed in the same ap^ 
paratus in the same way and with the same depth of immersion of the btilb 
and the same length of mercury column exposed to room temperature. 
The only stem correction necessary was that for the difference between 
the room temperature and the temperature of the freezii^g point of benzene, 
applied to the number of degrees between the ice point of water and of 
be^ne. 

The samples used in each trial were as follows. 

A Coal-tar benzene, 5th recrystallization 
B Coal-tar benzene, 6th recrystallization 
C Synthetic benzene, 4t}i recrystallization 
D Synthetic benzene, 5th recrystallization 
E Coal-tar benzene, 5th recrystallization 


Table 

I summarizes the 

results 

with the 

Beckmann 

thermometer 

T. R. 

No 31827. 







Tabi,b I 




Conitant Beck 

Ice 


Total 

True 

Ssmple 

mann reading 

point 

Difference 

Lorrection ^ 

tenap 

A 

5 S22 

0 300® 

5 522 

—0 038 

5 484" 

B 

5 821 

0 300® 

5 521 

—0 038 

5 483“ 

C 

5 772 

0 249® 

5 523 

—0 038 

5 485“ 

D 

5 772 

0 249® 

5 523 

—0 038 

5 485" 

E 

5 760 

0 237® 

5 523 

—0 038 

5 485° 


Average - 5 484® 

Trials A and B were made on the same day, C and D were made about 
four weeks afterward, and E was made yet three weeks later. These 
tests show: first, that the coal-tar material (A, B and E) was essentially 
identical (at least as regards melting point) with the synthetic material, 
and secondly, that further recrystallization caused no change in the value 
Hence, the presumption is that these results give the true value correspond¬ 
ing to the pure substance. 

Although these results are very concordant and indicate that the freez¬ 
ing temperatiure of benzene affords an accurate point for thcrmometric 
woHc, it was deemed advisable to take a senes of observations directly 
on a Baudin standard instrument, in order to verify the absolute value 
of the above series of results. A shorter wide test tube was substituted 
for the inside tul^ of the Beckmann apparatus, and through the cork of 
this test tube passed the Baudin thermometer, No. 15200, and a narrower 
tube for the stirrer. This latter had a side arm, through which a current 
of dry air passed during the determination. The tube was submerged 
in the cool outside bath to within 0.5 cm. of the bottom of the cork, and the 
* This correction was m each case —0023 for the fundamental interval (i ooo® 
on the thermometer » 09958 true degrees) and —0015 for the 5 50 stem exposed to 
the constant room temperature 23® or —o038 m all 
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readmg of the Baudin was made through the glass almost at the surface 
of this bath By this means the necessity for any stem correction was 
obviated The ice point of water was taken immediately afterwards 
in the same apparatus with the same precautions Four determmations 
were made on three successive days, the last two being made on the same 
day The readings were verified 111 each case by Dr Ihorvaldson In 
lable II, each observed readmg listed ^ the average of a number of mde- 
pendent observations not varying between the extremes by more thano 003® 
The barometer readings for three days varied by only 3 imn , the readmgs 
being 763 mm , 762 mm , and 765 mm, respectively Since the bulb of 
the thermometer was immersed to the same depth m each determination, 
the elTect of tlie exterior pressure was identical m all four cases The con- 
dition^- of the experiments were so chosen that all other corrections were 
necessarily invariable 

Tabit II 

Corrections to be Applied 





At let point bi lueiu 

At ice point water 


Calibration 


1 0 0.3 

H-O 002 


Interior picssure 


+0 015 

+0 009 


rxtcrior pressuu 


—0 001 

— 0 

00 


Fund inn. Ill'll iiiti 1 val 


0 004 

sto 

000 


Stem 


-fcO 0()0 


OOCJ 


Tot il correction 


H"0 041® 

H-o 

010 


I mil Reidmgs Observed and Corrected 



Ben/ctu 

Water 


Deter 

Obbtrvtd melt 


Corr Observed 


Con- 

nunation 

iiig point 

Corr reading ice point 

Corr 

reading 

r 

4 5 688® 

Ho 

041° 5 729® 0 208® 

0 010 

0 218® 

G 

5 686 

+0 

041® 5 727° 0 207® 

0 010 

0 217® 

H 

5 688® 

H-o 

041® 5 729° 0 -07® 

0 010 

0 217® 

I 

5 6S9® 

+0 

041° 5 730® 0 207® 

0 010 

0 217® 


Benzene 


Water ice 


F pt 

Deter 

melting point 

point corr F pt 

Hyd scale 

benzene 

tninatiou 

1 Lurr reading 

reading benzene 

corr 

byd scale 

F 

5 729“ 


0 2i8° 5 511° 

—0 030 

5 481** 

G 

•5 727 ** 


0 217® 5 510 ** 

—0 030 

5 480® 

H 

5 729“ 


0 217® 5 513** 

—0 030 

5 482** 

I 

5 730® 


0 217® 5 sis'* 

—0 030 

5 483** 


Averages 5 482 ® 


This compares very satisfactorily with the values previously found, as 


follows 

Averagt 

values 

Variation 
from mean 

Mazimum variation 
between extremes 

Beckmann 

5 484° 

0 001 

0 002 

Baudm 

3 48*' 

0 002 

0 003 
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The true freezing point of benzene may then be safely taken as 5483'*• 
This is only 0.001^ different from the result of Barry, and 0.003*^ different 
from the latest and best trials of Davis. 

The wide deviations of others are probably to be referred chiefly to 
doubtful thermometry, for benzene is evidently not very difficult to obtain 
in a pure state. 

These experiments show that the freezing point of pure benzene, 5483 ®, 
is attained so easily that it may be used as a very satisfactory fixed point 
in thermometry; and taken in connection with the freezing point of water, 
about 5.5^ bdow, may afford an excellent means of fixing two points on a 
Bedcmann thermometer. 

The authors are glad to express indebtedness to the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington for generous support in this investigation. 

Summary. 

The results of this research may be summed up as follows: 

(1) Benzene pure enough for the ptupose in hand is not difficult to 
prepare. 

(2) With due precautions in the thermometric measurements a very 
definite freezing point is given by benzene. The true value is determined 
by constancy after repeated fractional crystallization. 

(3) The freezing point of benzene is 5483 ® »*= 0.002 ® on the international 
hydrogen scale. 

(4) This fixed temperature may be advantageously used, in connection 
with the ice point of water, for calibrating Beckmann thermometers. 
Bspedal attention must be paid to the temperature of the exposed column 
in correcting this interval for use at other temperatures. 

Caiukidos, Mawl 
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ON THE ABSORPTION OF GLUCOSE BY BONE-BLACK. 
[preliminary communication.] 

Bt Hakold a. Mokton. 

In connection with a study of the mutarotation and specific rotatory 
power of the sugars, 1 have b^ obliged to purify a considerable quantity 
of glucose. Using bone-black as a decolorizer, I observed that a surpris¬ 
ingly large quantity of the sugar was extracted by the bone-black from 
the aqueous solution. It appeared interesting to investigate the phe¬ 
nomenon systematically, the question being whether the partition of 
the sugar does not follow some simple principle, like the distmution law. 

Preliminary experiments soon indented that at ordinary temperatures 
the process of absorption is exceedingly slow, and that, to obtain results 
within a reasonable time, it would be best to employ a temperature of 
about 80^, In the experiments described bdow, a Freas constant tens^ 
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perature oven was employed. The tubes containing the mixtures were 
kept within the oven in a large bath of water covered with 
a layer of oil. In this manner it was possible, throughout the 
experiments, to maintain a temperature of 80 6°, the variations from 
which at no time exceeded 0.2®. The glass tubes in which the experi¬ 
ments were carried out had a capacity of about 35 cc. Into each tube 
was introduced a carefully weighed amount (about 3 5 g.) of bone-black 
and a measured volume (in most cases 23 cc.) of sugar sohition. 'J'he 
tube was then scaled off, the bone-black more or less evenly distributed 
throughout the solution by gentle tapping, and the tube placed hori- 
lontally in the bath. In some cases two, in others three, tubes 
of the identical make-up were used, to permit of testing the attain¬ 
ment of equilibrium by abandoning the tubes for different lengths of 
time. Preliminary experiments had indicated that as 80® equilibrium 
is not attained in less than six days, and consequently, as the tables show, 
none of the tubes were removed for examination in less than this time. 
In most cases equilibrium was attained after about ten days of heating. 

Ordinary distilled w^atcr was employed without further purification. 
The sugar was purified by recrystallization of pure anhydrous glucose 
from water at ordinary temperatures; the resulting monohydrate, after 
being air-dried, was used as such for making up solutions of approximately 
the desired strength. The exact strength of the solutions was then de¬ 
termined polarimetrically on the basis of Tollens’s measurements.^ 
Preliminary experiments having indicated that no commercial bone- 
black could be relied on to be sufficiently pure, Kahlbaum’s best bone- 
black was subjected to a somewhat laborious process of purification. 
It was first stirred for several h mrs in a large volume of nearly boiling 
2% nitric acid, then the process was repeated with a fresh lot of nitric 
acid, next the bone-black was similarly treated with 2% solutions of 
sodium carbonate, and finally all soluble salts were thoroughly washed 
out by stirring with large amounts of distilled water. On filtering off 
the last wash-water, the mass was carefully dried. , 

After the requisite time of heating in the thermostat, each tube wasopened 
and its contents filtered through a layer of asbestos in a Gooch crucible, 
care being taken not to lose any of the filtrate, which was weighed. In 
this manner it was learned what weight had been lost by absorption in 
the bone-black. The filtrate being thereupon analyzed polarimetrically, 
it further became clear how much sugar and also how much water had 
been taken up by the bone-black. The method is obviously not very 
precise, for in spite of all effort a certain amount of the solution was partly 
lost, partly retained mechanically by the bone-black, but fortunately 
the inaccuracy has not been such as to obscure the law which apparently 
i ToUens. Bet,, a. isss (1B76). 
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Series \ Senes VI Senes VII 

Tube No Tube No Tube No 

I II III I II I II III 

Weight bone-black 3 51 3 53 3 52 3 51 3 51 3 52 3 52 3 52 

Onginal weight of solution 26 49 26 42 26 58 27 43 27 62 28 21 28 49 28 37 
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governs the results. The A&alyses were carried out with the aid of an ex¬ 
cellent Lippich saccharimeter made by Schmidt and Haensch. The 
Ventzke degrees originally read off were changed into circular degrees, 
and, further, all angles given in the tables are based on readings obtained 
with a 2 decimeter tube. 

The concentrations of the seven series of glucose solutions studied 
ranged from 4.63% to 50,58%, so that the regularity exhibited by the 
results can hardly be accidental. The results are fully reproduced in the 
tables, which will explain themselves. 

The results of Series I to VIJ in Table I would seem to indicate that 
the absorption of glucose from aqueous solution follows a principle very 
like the distribution law. In these preliminary experiments, it was not 
possible to undertake a determination of the specific volume of the bone- 
black after it had taken up sugar, in order to ascertain the volume-con¬ 
centration of sugar in the bone-black. The distribution law in its ordi¬ 
nary form could, therefore, not be tested. On the other hand, it was 
possible to compare the ratios of the weight of sugar per gram of solution 
to that per gram of bone-black in the several experiments. The results 
are summarized in Table II, which shows that those ratios are practically 
equal for the entire range of concentrations studied. Thus the distribution 
law seems to hold true here in some approximate form. 


Tabui II. 


Orii^nal conce&tratioo 
of aqueoui toltttion. 

Cl 

Ct 

Cl/Ct. 

Per cent. 

(ia Uquid). 

(in BoUd). 

4.63 

0.0360 

0.112 

(0.3a) 

13.34 

0.1144 

0.354 

0.45 

17.75 

0.1572 

0.341 

0.46 

32.51 

0.3024 

0.431 

0.47 

34.42 

0.316s 

0.656 

0.48 

44.33 

0,4115 

0.909 

0.45 

50 58 

0.4738 

1.075 

0.44 


Mean, 0.46 

The distribution constant 0.46 expresses the curious fact that when 
equilibrium has been attained the amount of sugar contained in a gram 
of bone-black is more than twice as great as that contained in a gram of 
solution, which wpuld scarcely be expected. 

But the data contained in the above tables indicate further that the 
bone-black had taken from the solutions, not only part of their glucose, 
but also part of the water. Thdt the solution is not taken up by the bone- 
black without diange, is shown by the observed change in rotation of the 
solutions. Table III shows the relative amounts of glucose and water 
in the bone-black and in the aqueous solution. The weight of glucose 
per 2 g. water in the bone-black is denoted by the symbol c\\ the weight 
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of glucose per i g of water m the solution is denoted by c\ Leaving out 
of account the most dilute solution (Senes I), the ratios c'%/c\, shown 
by the last horizontal hne m the table, may probably be considered as 
constant withm the errors of expenment However this be, the value of 
the ratio indicates that the solution within the bone black is at least 
twice as concentrated as the outside solution 


Table III 

Serle* No 



' I 

11 m 

iv 

V VI 

VII 

Grams glucose m final 
solution 

Grams water in final so- 

0 691 

2 3 H 3 191 

4 129 

6 836 9 053 

10 566 

lution 

Glucose per gram of 

18 5 

18 I 17 I 

t6 3 

14 8 12 95 

II 73 

water in the solution 
(e'l) 

0 037 

0 129 0 186 

0 254 

0 463 0 699 

0 900 

Grams glucose m bone 
black 

Grama water m bone 

0 389 

0 902 I 193 

I 499 

2 320 3 162 

3 799 

black 

Glucose per gram of 

3 71 

3 00 3 21 

3 10 

2 68 2 42 

2 30 

water in the bone- 
black (C'l) 

0 103 

0 301 0 372 

0 484 

0 865 I 316 

I 65 

Glucose per gram 






of water m 
bone-black (c'l) 

(2.8) 

3.3 3.0 



1.8 

Glucose per gram (c\) 

9 

19 1 *9 

of water m so¬ 
lution 






It finally seemed mterestmg to inquire whether 

bone-black does not 

taka up water accordmg to some prmaple similar to that followed by its 

absorption of glucose 

Table IV shows this to be the case. 




Table IV 




Wc 

Gruna water per 1 g 
of bane black 


w $ 

Grams water per 1 g 
(rf solution 


Wc/^s 


1 07 


0 96 


I I 


0 86 


0 89 


I 0 


0 pi 


0 84 


I I 


0 89 


0 80 


I 1 


0 76 


0 68 


I 1 


0 69 


0 59 


I 2 


0 65 


0 53 


1 2 






Mean, 1 1 



It is my hope to contmue these experiments under conditions permitting 
of greater precision of measuremeiit, and to extend them to a number of 
other substances 
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THE VOLUMETRIC ESTIMATION OF TITANIUM BY MEANS OF 
FERRIC CHLORIDE. 

By T R. Ball and G. McP Smith 
Received June 30» 1914 

The tedious operations involved in the quantitative separation of lita- 
^ nium from iron, aluminium, etc., render it desirable to find a convenient 
and reliable volumetric process for the direct determination of this element 
in the presence of the above mentioned substances. 

With this end in view, various processes have been proposed for the 
volumetric estimation of titanium. All of these are based upon the fact 
that titanic salts are under certain conditions capable of being reduced 
quantitatively to salts of trivalent titanium, which, in turn, may readily 
be oxidized back to the tetravalent condition; as oxidizing agents for 
this purpose have been proposed, potassium permanganate, methylene 
blue, and ferric salts. 

Owing to the difficulty experienced in titrating with permanganate 
in the presence of ferrous iron and hydrochloric acid. Wells and MitchelP 
reduce the iron in sulfuric acid solution with hydrogen sulfide, and then 
titrate the iron alone with potassium permanganate. In the resulting 
solution they reduce the iron and the titanium with zinc, after which both 
metals are titrated with potassium permanganate. The titanium is, of 
course, gotten by difference. According to the authors, the results are 
always somewhat low. 

In accordance with Wells and Mitchell, Newton* reduces the two metkls 
in sulfuric acid solution with zinc, in an atmosphere of hydrogen. Then, 
however, in order to lessen as much as possible the oxidizing action of air 
on the solution during the subsequent operations, he adds an excess of 
ferric sulfate solution. In this way, the titanous sulfate present is at 
once oxidized at the expense of an equivalent quantity of the ferric iron, 
and the total ferrous iron in the resulting solution is titrated with potas¬ 
sium permanganate.* 

' This Journal: 878 (1895)- 

* Am. J. Sci., as, 130 (1908). 

* According to cither of these methods, it is necessary to correct for any iron which 
may he contained in the zinc. No such correction has to be made in the case of the 
methylene bhie and ferric salt titratei methods. 
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Neumann and Murphy^ have recently investigated the use of methylene 
blue as an oxidizing agent for the direct titration of trivalent titanium 
in the presence of ferrous salts. In this cavSe the methylene blue is decol¬ 
orized and is therefore its own indicator. While the results obtained are 
very exact, the end point of the titration is rather slowly attained and is 
recognized best in a vSolution heated nearly to boiling, whose volume is 
about 150 cc., and to whieh a very considerable proportion of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid has been added. Furthermore, the standard solution 
of methylene blue does not retain its strength; it must oecasionally be 
standardized against known quantities of freshly redueed titanium, and 
this also detracts somewhat from the convenience of the method. 

E. Knecht, who first made use of titanous salts as reducing agents in 
organic chemistry,^ has studied their action also upon certain inorganic 
salts. Knecht and Hibbert® have recommended the use of titanous chlor¬ 
ide solutions for the volumetric estimation of ferric iron. The reaction is 
indicated by the equation: 

FeCls + TiCla = FeCh + TiCh 

With potassium thiocyanate as an indicator, they were able to obtain 
very satisfactory results for iron, and their method has been found by 
others to give very exact results. In his original publication Knecht gives 
a single, somewhat low, result obtained by employing the reaction for the 
estimation of titanium.^ 

F. W. Ilinrichsen® later determined titanium by means of ferric iron 
with results whieh he does not give, but whii'h he says are satisfactory. 
As the reducing agent he recommends a 50% zinc-magnesium alloy in 
hydrochloric acid. 

* Z. angew. Ckent., 26, 613 (1913). Neumaun and Murphy in their paper state 
the reaction to Ije that expressed by the "equation:” 

CnHisNaSCl -h 2TiCi* -f HCl « CwHisNaS + 2 TiCl 4 . 

The following equation is probably correct: 

' Ci#H„N,SCI -f aTiCla + 2HCI = CieHjoNaSCl -f 2TiCl4. 

* Ber., 36, 166 (1903). The methylene blue reaction given above was discovered 
by Knecht. 

> Ber., 36, 1549 (1903). 

* Neumann and Murphy, loc. cit., claim that the degree of accuracy attainable by 
the methylene blue method is greater than that to be had by any other method for the 
determination of titanium, and that it is the only method which permits of the direct 
estimation of titanium in the presence of iron, silica, alumina, etc. While they mention 
the ferric salt method, they erroneously state that it can be used only in connection with 
“Rothe’s ether method.” These statements are justly criticized by Knecht ( 2 . angew, 
Chem., 26, 734 (1913))# but Knecht refers only to the work of Hinrichsen, without 
giving any additional data. In the determination of titanium by any of these volu¬ 
metric methods, substances such as tin, chromium, vanadium, tungsten apd m<^ybdenuill 
must of course be absent. 

* Chem. 3 i. 73 « (i 907 )» 
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G. Gallo' has also investigated the same method. He recommends 
that the reduction be carried out with zinc at 10® in rather strong sulfuric 
acid. His results are very good, but he allows 12 hours for the complete 
reduction of the titanium. 

In view of the ease with which standard ferric salt solutions may be 
prepared and kept, as compared with those of titanous salts (which have 
to preserved under carbon dioxide or some other inert gas, and which 
even then require frequent standardization), it seems strange that Knecht 
and Hibbert did not place especial emphasis upon the use of the above 
reaction for the determination, of titanium, rather than for that of ferric 
iron. 

Experimental. 

Standard Titanium Sulfate Solution .—^Exactly 6 g. of pure KsTiFe® 
were twice evaporated with sulfuric add. The residue from the second 
evaporation was treated with a few cc. of sulfuric acid, and the mixture 
was then taken up with 5% sulfuric add, of which a sufl&dent quantity 
was finally added to make the vdume up to i liter. 

The ignited predpitate obtained upon neutralizing 50 cc. of this solu¬ 
tion with ammonia, adding acetic add and sodium acetate, and boiling 
for several minutes, weighed 0.1002 g. (calculated weight = o.iooo g. 
TiO,). 

A second, less concentrated, solution was prepared by making 100 cc. 
of the standard solution up to i liter with 5% sulfuric add. 

Standard Ferric Chloride Solution .—Pure ferric chloride was dissolved 
in water with the addition of enough hydrochloric add to give a perfectly 
dear solution. The resulting solution was standardized by running 30 
cc. portions of it from a buret, with stirring, into an excess of aqueous 
ammonia; in each case the predpitate was filtered off and ignited to con¬ 
stant weight. Two such determinations gave as normality factors o. 05043 
and 0.05041; the mean of these was taken as correct. 

A less concentrated solution was prepared by diluting 100 cc. of the 
standard solution to a volume of 500 cc. The normality of this solution 
was taken to be 0.05042 - 5 - 5 =* 0.010084. 

The indicator was a saturated solution of potassium thiocyanate, of 
which I cc. was used in eadi titration. 

Zinc was found to be a satisfactory reducing agent. Several other 
metals were tried. 

In all cases the titanous adiition should be carefully guarded from oxida¬ 
tion by air after the reduction and during titration. In the detmmina- 
tions to be given 1)dow the solution was in most cases protected by an 

< Atti Roy. Acad, d Idneeit [5] 16^ I, 335-30; Chem. Zentrlb., 29071 p. x6oo. 

* This salt was prepared by crystaUising three times in platinum pure KtTIFf JEtO 
from dUutf hydrofinorie add; the dfM product was finally ipihed in pjatinmn. 
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ordinary Contat-Gockd valve. This does very well if the solution is re¬ 
duced in the cold, but with hot solutions the slightest cooling causes sodium 
bicarbonate solution from the valve to enter the reduction flask. While 
small quantities of sodium bicarbonate do no harm, larger quantities 
use up much of the acid and it might therefore be desirable to prevent 
this feature altogether. This may be accomplished by means of the modi¬ 
fied valve shown in Fig. i. 



In carrying out^'the reduction with zinc, it is not always practicable 
to completely dissolve the metal, and sometimes it is almost impossible 
to do so. The solution must be filtered therefore before titration from 
the unused zinc, even when sheet or bar zinc is used. Since the reduc¬ 
tion can be carried out at room temperature, separatory funnels of 250 
cc. capacity are recommended as containing vessels. A glass tube of the 
same diameter as the funnel stem cmd about 4 inches in length is drawn 
out from its middle point, and upon the resulting constriction a small 
mat of glass-wool and asbestos is placed, to serve as a filter. A rubber 
(suction-flask) stopper is fitted upon the stem of the funnel, and the filter 
tube is then attached to the stem by means of rubber, tubing. Before be¬ 
ginning a reduction, the funnel stem and filter tube are filled with freshly 
boiled water, after which the strongly add solution and a large excess of 
zinc are introduced into the funnel; the air is displaced from the latter 
by carbon dioxide from a generator, and the mouth of the fimnel is then 
fitted with a Contat-Gockel valve. ^ llie reduction is allowed to proceed 
for about 2 hrs., after which the valve is removed and the solution is drawn 
through the filter into a suction flask previously filled with carbon dioxide, 
the funnel being wadied out with freshly boiled water in such manner 

> If the modified valve shown in the figure is used, it should be filled with carbon 
dkndde just before being connected with the funnel. 
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as not to permit the entrance of any air into the funnel tube, the end of 
the jfilter tube should reach to the bottom of the suction flask After 
the addition of the indicator, the reduced solution is rapidly titrated with 
standard feme chlonde solution ^ 

The apparatus used for carrying out the reduction is illustrated m Fig 
I, in which the modified valve referred to above is shown, instead of the 
ordmary Contat Gockel valve 

The results obtained with the above solutions are given in Table I 


lABLa I ® 


No 

TiOi 

taken 

g 

TlOa 

found 

k 

FetOi pres 
eut before 
reduction g 

Acid used 


Tempera 
ture of 
reduction 

Torm 
of rinc 

1 

0 0600 

0 0601 

None 

10 tc 

HCl (sp 

gr I 

19) Boiling Bar 

3 

0 0390 

0 0389 

None 

10 CC 

HCl (sp 

gr I 

19) Room 

Granulated® 

3 

0 0500 

0 0503 

None 

10 CC 

HsSOi (i 

i) 

Boiling Granulated 

4 

0 0500 

(0 0486) 

None 

10 CC 

HaSOi (1 

1 ) 

Boiling Granulated 

5 

0 0500 

0 0503 

None 

10 CC 

HiSOi (i 

I) 

Room 

Granulated 

6 

0 0500 

0 0504 

None 

10 CC 

HtSO* (i 

i) 

Room 

Gi anulated 

7 

0 0200 

0 0202 

None 

10 CC 

H2SO4 (I 

I) 

Room 

Bar 

8 

0 0020 

0 0030 

0 lOCX) 

10 CC 

HiSOt (i 

0 

Room 

Granulated 

9 

0 0X00 

0 0097 

0 1328 

10 CC 

H2SO4 (i 

I) 

Room 

Granulated 

10 

0 0X00 

0 0097 

0 1328 

10 CC 

H2SO4 (1 

J) 

Room 

Granulated 

11 

0 0200 

0 02 CX) 

0 X328 

10 CC 

H 8 b 04 (I 

I) 

Room 

Granulated 

13 

0 0200 

0 0199 

0 X328 

10 CC 

H2SO4 (I 

i) 

Room 

Granulated 


A sample of ilmemte, in which, by means of duplicate analyses accord 
mg to the Gooch gra\imetric method, 34 60% and 34 65% of TiOj 
were found, was also analyzed by the feme chlonde method 

It 1$ very difficult by means of the usual pyrosulfate fusion method to 
get into solution substances such as ilmemte and other titamferous iron 

1 It might be well, before begmnmg a reduction to place upon the asbestos filter 
a Uttk granulated zinc, and upon removmg the valve at the end of the reduction to 
mtroduce mto the mouth of the funnel the open outlet tube of a carbon dioxide generator 
furthermore, it would do no harm to pass carbon dioxide through the suction flask 
during the titration These precautions were however, omitted m the above work 
and the results are nevertheless good 

* AU of the abave titrations were made m the cold after having filtered the solution 
from undissolved zme mto an atmosphere of carbon dioxide In the determinations 
m the reduction was earned out at the boilmg temperature, the solutions were 
allowed to cool to room temperature before they were filtered off and Utrated 

Determination 8 was earned out with o 010084 JV FeCh and the result shows 
that, by Using ooj N FeCl* solution, as small a quantity of TiO* as o 002 g may be 
accurately detenmned In the presence of a large excess of iron It might, however, 
be preferable to use the Weller colonmetric method in the case of such small quantities 
of titamum All of the tither titrations were performed with o 05043 N PeCli solution 

* The granulated zme referred to was 30-30 mesh, p " and was used without 
amalgamation or further treatment 
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ores. E. Knecht*fuseso.5-1.0 g. of the mineral (e. g., rutile) for 10 min¬ 
utes with 10 parts by weight of potassium hydroxide, after which he washes 
the mass into a beaker containing a large excess of hydrochloric acid. 

A method far better suited to our purpose was suggested to us by Pro¬ 
fessor W. A. Noyes.2 According to this, the finely powdered ore is mixed 
with I part, by weight, of potassium fluoride and 5 or 6 parts of potassium 
pyrosulfate and fused in a platinum crucible for 15-20 minutes, until 
effervescence ceases. The cooled mass is then readily dissolved by hydro¬ 
chloric acid to a clear solution which is ready for reduction. 

With solutions prepared in this way, the ferric chloride volumetric 
method gave the following independent values: 34.63, 34.47, 34.44, and 
34.42% of Ti02 (mean value = 34.49%). The reduction in this case also 
requires not more than two hours.® 

The ferric chloride method is thus seen to compare ver}’^ favorably with 
the tedious gravimetric method of Gooch, and it is incomparably shorter. 
Such metals as tin, chromium, vanadium, tungsten, and molybdenum 
must, however, be absent when the solution is reduced with zinc, 

LrS3ANA. TiJ.. 


[Contribution from Tim Ch^micau Laboratory of thr Orrgon Agricultural 
Exprrimrnt Station.] 

THE ARSENATES OF LEAD/ 

Bv Hkrman V Tartar and K H. Robinson. 

Received June 17, 1914 

Introduction. 

Some of the arsenates of lead are widely used at present as stomachic 
insecticides. The general properties of these compounds seem to specially 
adapt them for this purpose and for this reason they have been used more 
extensively in recent years than any other arsenical. In response to the 
demand for these materials, their cc nliTicrcial manufacture has now 
reached large proportions and a number of manufacturing chemists in 
the United States are making them in considerable quantity. This ex¬ 
tended use of certain of the arsenates of lead for insecticidal purposes 

1 Z, angew. Chein., 26, 734-5 (1913), Knecht dilutes the HCl solution to 250 cc. 
and reduces a 25 cc portion of it with granulated zinc and hydrochloric acid for 10-20 
minutes, until the zinc is completely dissolved. He then suspends a zinc rod in the hot 
solution by mean*^ of a platinum wire which is passed through the Bunsen valve, and 
allows the solution to cool; finally he passes in carbon dioxide and titrates with ferric 
alum. 

* J. Anal. Appl. Chem., 5, 39 (1891). 

* Since in all cases good results were obtained after 2 hours’ reduction, that time 
is to be considered sufficient. While in some cases less time might suffice, it is safer 
always to allow at least 2 hours for the reduction. 

* Presented at the Cincinnati meeting of the American Chemical Society, April, 

1914* 
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malcai a thorough knowledge of their constitution and properties, as well 
as analytical methods necessary to the valuation of the same, of consid¬ 
erable practical importance. 

In connection with some other investigations on insecticides, a study 
of the preparation and properties of the different arsenates of lead was 
begun in this laboratory early in 1913 This study has been continued, as 
opportunity permitted, up to the present time. We have now sufficient 
data from which to draw certain conclusions, which are presented here¬ 
with. 

Historical. 

But little attention was given to the arsenates of lead previous to their 
use as insecticides. Lead orthoarsenate, Pbs(As04)2, is reported to 
have been prepared by Mitscherlich^ by the use of the reaction of di¬ 
sodium hydrogen arsenate, Na«HAs04, with basic lead acetate, or with 
neutral lead salts. It is also stated that this substance was prepared by 
Berzelius* by the action of ammonia on lead pyroarsenate, Pb2As207. 
The substance obtained was a white amorphous powder. 

According to Mitscherlich and Berzelius,* lead pyroarsenate is pre¬ 
cipitated when lead chloride or lead nitrate react in aqueous solution with 
arsenic acid; also as a precipitate resulting from the reaction of di-ammonium 
hydrogen arsenate, di-potassiura hydrogen arsenate, or di-sodium hydro¬ 
gen arsenate with lead nitrate in excess. It is also stated by the authority 
cited that Salkowski prepared this substance by the use of the reaction 
of neutral lead acetate and di-sodium hydrogen arsenate and that it is a 
white, easily melted, amorphous powder. On the whole, the work of 
these early investigators is very imperfect and in some instances contia- 
dictory. 

Moulton,* chemist of the Massachusetts Gypsy Moth Commission, was 
the first to prepare lead arsenate for use as an insecticide. For this pur¬ 
pose he used lead acetate and di-sodium arsenate. 

The work of Moulton was continued by Smith,® who studied the reac¬ 
tions involved and other matters pertaining to manufacture. “He 
stated that the ordinary spray material was not a single salt, but a mix¬ 
ture of neutral, Pbs(As04)i, and acid, PbHAsOi, arsenates, and believed 
that the relative amount of each depended principally upon the source 
of the soluble Idhd salt, although temperature and concentration at the 
moment of precipitation affected the results; in other words, the acetate 

^ Daauiier; **HandtMich der Anorgaoischen Chemie/* Vdl. a, Pt. a, p. 565. 

•iWd. 

* IM., p. 566. 

* Mats. Board Agr. Beport, 41, 382 (1894). 

44,357 (xM). 
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of lead has a tendency, other factors being equal, to yield the neutral salt 
and the nitrate the add salt.**^ 

Smith also states that the specific gravity of arsenate of lead is i. 00668 
(salt not specified). 

Haywood* daims that the reaction between lead acetate and di-sodium 
arsenate takes place as represented by the following equation: 
3 Pb(C 2 H 802)2 + 2 Na 2 HAs 04 —► Pb 8 (As 04)2 + 4 NaC 2 H 802 -f 2CH,COOH 
He also found that the reaction between lead nitrate and di-sodiiini arsen¬ 
ate takes place in the main as follows: 

Pb(N08)2 + Na2HAs04 —^ PbHAs04 + 2NaN08 
The slight variation in the resulting compound from the theoretical com¬ 
position of lead hydrogen arsenate caused Haywood to suggest that some 
unknown secondary reaction took place to small extent. 

Haywood and McDonnell* state that, when pure lead nitrate and di¬ 
sodium arsenate are used, the reaction represented by the second equation 
given in the preceding paragraph proceeds almost according to theory, 
though a small amount of lead orthoarsenate is usually formed. They 
also hold that when lead acetate is used a product is obtained at times 
which is principally lead hydrogen arsenate. They corroboi ae Smith's^ 
statement that the reaction is affected by various conditions, such as con¬ 
centration, temperature, etc. 

Volck* devised a quanitative method for the detection of lead hydrogen 
arsenate in the presence of the lead orthoarsenate. He also proposed 
the preparation of the orthoarsenate by tlie use of the reaction of lead 
hydrogen arsenate with ammonium hydroxide, although he admitted 
that the samples prepared in this manner contained somewhat less than 
the theoretical percentage of arse nic oxide. From his experiments, Volck 
further concluded that the lead hydrogen arsenate hydrolyzes easily to form 
the orthoarsenate, and that commer9ial lead arsenate might contain pyro- 
arsenate as a component. 

Holland and Reed® state that they prepared the orthoarsenate by pre¬ 
cipitation, imder certain conditions, from dilute solutions of lead acetate 
and di-sodium arsenate. In proof of this they showed that the amounts 
of lead and arsenic found in the precipitates corresponded closely to the 
theoretical composition of the lead salt. These investigators also state 
that lead hydrogen arsenate “is readily prepared from nitrate of lead and 
di-sodium hydrogen arsenate, provided dilute solutions are employed 

» Holland and Reed, Twenty-fourth Ann. Report Mass. Agr Kxp Sta. 

* BuU, 10$, Bur. of Chesn., U. S. Dept. Agr. 

* Ibid., BuU. isu 

* Loc. cit. 

* Soienu, 33, 868 (191 >)* 

* Loc. cU. 
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and the sodmm salt is added carefully in excess (10%). By this method 
of procedure no difficulty was experienced in producing salts of theoretical 
composition.’' 

Space will not be taken at this time to go into any extensive criticism 
of the work that has been done; this will be brought in the discussion of 
the results presented below. Taken as a whole, the literature indicates 
that there are at least two common lead arsenates, lead hydrogen arsenate 
and lead orthoarsenate; that these two compounds are the main com¬ 
ponents present in ordinary commercial lead arsenate; that lead pyro* 
arsenate may possibly be present in the commercial salts; and that there 
is very little accurate knowledge of the preparation and the chemical 
and physical properties of the pure compounds. 

Experimental. 

The work completed in this laboratory has been done along special 
lines which a study of the literature and a consideration of the agricul¬ 
tural use of commercial arsenate of lead indicated to be of most immediate 
value. The specific points studied naturally fall under five different 
heads: (i) the preparation of lead hydrogen arsenate, (2) the results of 
attempts to prepare lead orthoarsenate, (3) the preparation of lead 
pyroarsenate, (4J the specific gravity and solubility of lead hydrogen 
arsenate and basic lead arsenate, and (5) the quantitative estimation 
of lead hydrogen arsenate in the presence of the basic arsenate. 

(i) Preparation of Lead Hydrogen Arsenate. 

The preparation of this substance was first tried by using the reaction 
between lead nitrate and di-sodium hydrogen arsenate. Both concen¬ 
trated and dilute solutions were employed, using the reacting equiva¬ 
lents of the different substances and also one or the other in excess. 
Many attempts were made and, in some instances, the salts obtained ap¬ 
proximated the theoretical composition very closely but not within the 
experimental error of analysis. Our experiments showed that very slight 
changes of condition affect the nature of the reaction. After much work 
had been done it was decided that this method could not be used safely 
to prepare pure lead hydrogen arsenate, as has been claimed by Morse 
and Reed.^ 

The preparation of this compound was attempted in several other ways 
and the best result# were obtained by using the following method: Fairly 
pure lead hydrogen arsenate is prepared by use of the reacton between 
lead nitrate and di-sodium hydrogen arsenate. The precipitate is washed 
quite thoroughly with distilled water and then dissolved completely in 
nitric acid, using jusl enough of the acid to effect solution. To this solu¬ 
tion dilute ammonium hydroxide is added slowly with constant stirring 
^Loc.eU. 
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until approximately three-fourths of the nitric acid used has been neu¬ 
tralized. During the addition of the ammonium hydroxide the lead hydro¬ 
gen arsenate will gradually be precipitated. The precipitate is th e n al¬ 
lowed to stand over night in contact with the solution (which is acid in 
reaction due to the presence of considerable amount of nitric acid). The 
supernatant liquid is then decanted through a filter and the precipitate 
washed first witli distilled water slightly acidulated with nitric acid and 
then with water which has been recently boiled to remove carbon dioxide, 
until the washings no longer give a test for nitrates with diphenylaniine. 
The precipitate is then dried at 110°. 

The salt obtained in this manner is free from nitrates and ammonium 
salts. It is pure lead hydrogen arsenate and is a white, amorphous, finely 
divided, fluffy powder. Analyses made of three samples gave results as 
follows: 



As as AsaOfi 

Pb as PbO 

Ratio 


Per t ent 

Per cent 

AbfO* to PbO 

Sample No i 

32 99 

63 92 

1 I 937 

Sample No 2 

32 i>8 

O3 92 

1 I 937 

Sample No 3 

32 88 

63 70 

I 1 937 

Theoretical for PbHAs04 

33 15 

64 46 

I 1 945 


It will be noted that the precentages are somewhat lower than the theo¬ 
retical for lead hydrogen arsenate. This is due to the presence of a small 
amount of water that cannot be easily removed. Samples do not lose this 
water below 200°. Experimental work has not been carried out to the 
point where the writers are able to state if there is a definite tempera¬ 
ture at which this moisture can be removed without changing some of the 
substance into the form of the pyroarsenate. It will also be noted uiat 
the ratio of lead oxide to arsenic oxide is a trifle lower than the theoretical. 
This is due to the fact that the method for determining lead which is now 
used by the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists is hardly as ac¬ 
curate as the method used for ai*sv.nic; theie is a tendency for the results 
to be slightly low. 

(2) Results of Attempts to Prepare Lead Orthoarsenate. 

The preparation of this compound was first attempted by the use of 
the reaction between lead acetate and di-sodium hydrogen arsenate. 
The results obtained showed that this reaction is easily affected by various 
conditions such as temperature, concentration, the rate in which the sub¬ 
stances are brought together, and the amount of salt used in excess. 
Evidently, this reaction cannot be used to prepare pure orthoarsenate 
of lead. The insoluble precipitate obtained from the reaction referred to 
is really a mixture of two different compounds; this will be brought out 
in ^ later portion of this paper. 

The preparation of the ortho-compound was further attempted by em- 
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plcvying the reactioii between ammonitun hydroxide and lead hydrogen 
arsenate as has been suggested by Volck.^ The ammonium hydnndde 
used was Ixeed from carbonate by redistillation from barium hydroxide. 
It was found that the reaction between ammonium hydroxide and lead 
hydrogen arsenate is complete after the mixture had been heated gently 
on a steam bath for three hours and that the reaction is the same whether 
only a slight or large excess of ammonium hydroxide is used. Four sam¬ 
ples of the substance obtained in this manner were carefully washed free 
from soluble salts and then dried at iio°. The analyses of the samples 
are as follows: 



Araenic aa AjsO« 

LeadasPbO. 

Ratio 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

AaiQi to PbO. 

Sample No. x. 

.... 23.42 

74.72 

I : 3.190 

Sample No. 2. 

.... 23.43 

74.68 

1 : 3.189 

Sample No. 3. 

.... 23 42 

74.86 

1 : 3.196 

Sample No. 4. 

.... 23.46 

74.61 

I : 3.180 

Theoretical for Pbi(A804)s... 

- 25.57 

74.43 

I ; 2.911 


These results show that the substance obtained is not a pure ortho- 
arsenate of lead. It contains more lead and less arsenic than the theo¬ 
retical figures. At first, the authors thought that perhaps there was a 
small amount of free lead hydroxide present. To ascertain if this were 
true, the substance was heated in a drying oven to a temperature some¬ 
what greater than 130^. There was no change in color due to the forma¬ 
tion of lead oxide nor was there any loss in weight. Even microscopic 
examination failed to show the presence of any lead oxide. A sample of 
breshly prepared lead hydroxide, when heated to a temperature a little 
above 130*^, gradually changed to an orange-yellow color with the forma¬ 
tion of lead oxide and there was a gradual decrease in weight from loss of 
water. These results clearly indicate that there is no uncombined lead 
hydroxide present in the insoluble material resulting from the reaction 
of ammonium hydroxide with lead hydrogen arsenate. In fact, the tests 
which have been tried show that it is a definite chemical compound^ a new 
basic lead arsenate of which there is no mention in the literature. The anal¬ 
yses indicate that its composition may be represented closely by the for¬ 
mula 2iPba(As04)i.2Pb(OH)f.ioHiO. It is a white, amorphous granular 
powder; microscopical examination does not show any crystalline struc¬ 
ture. There is no loss of water at temperatures below 200®. 

A number of*attempts have been made to prepare a pine ortho¬ 
arsenate of lead. In these experiments all of the reactions which 
are how used ip the manufacture of lead arsenate have been tried 
in aqueous solution and also in non-aqueous solutions so far as conditions 
would permit. O&er possible reactions have been investigated. With¬ 
out going into any lengthy discussion of the reactions used, the authors 
^loc.cU 
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will state that lead orthoatsetiate is not formed under the ordinar}»^ aqueous 
conditions employed in the manufacture of commercial lead arsenate, 
and that it is not a component of the commercial material as has been 
formerly supposed. The compound present, which has been represented 
to be the orthoarsenate, is in reality the basic lead arsenate mentioned above. 
Further proof of this will be brought out in a later portion of this 
paper. 

(3) The Preparation of Lead Pyroarsenate. 

Since the presence of this substance in the ordinary commercial salts 
used for insecticidal purposes has been suggested, it was deemed advisable 
to undertake the preparation of the pure compound. It would seem, on 
theoretical grounds, that the simplCvSt method would be by the removal 
of water by means of heat from lead hydrogen arsenate. 

2PbHAs04 —> PbjAsaOT + HjO. 

Samples of lead hydrogen arsenate were heated in a drying oven to a 
temperature somewhat higher than 200® without loss in weight. When 
this compound is fused at a dull red heal, however, it loses water and a 
white, glassy, somewhat crystalline substance is left on coohr»g. Anal¬ 
yses made of this substance show it to be the pyroarsenate. 

It is well known that pyroarsenic acid does not exist in the presence 
of water, and consequently if lead pyroarsenate is a constituent of the ordi¬ 
nary commercial salts it must be due to the easy dehydration of lead hydro¬ 
gen arsenate. The results given above show that tliis substance has to 
be heated to a fairly high temperature before loss of water occurs and, 
evidently, lead pyroarsenate is not a constituent off the commercial lead 
arsenate. 

(4) Specific Gravity and Solubility of Lead Hydrogen Arsenate and 
Basip Lead Arsenate. 

These properties arc of mtich more im]>ortancc in the consideration of 
the adaptability of arsenic containing compounds for ust* as insecticides. 
A very small amount of soluble arsenic compound ,is sufficient to cause 
injury to the foliage of fruit trees. Further, an insecticide should be 
in a fine state of sub-division and of a specific gravity sufficiently low that 
it will remain in suspension in water for some length of time. 

The specific gravity of lead hydrogen arsenate and basic lead arsenate, 
as prepared by the above described methods, was found by determining 
the weight of toluene displaced by a known quantity of the salt. The 
toluene was first dried by means of solid sodium hydroxide and then dis¬ 
tilled. Its specific gravity at 20® referred 4 io water at 4® was fotmd to be 
0.8669. Care was taken to remove air from the arsenate when covered 
with toluene by placing the pycnometer in an exhausted desiccator. 
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(a) lMAt > Hydroork Arbrnaits. 


Griutw 

Qramt toluene 

Specific gravity 

PbHA80«. 

displaced. 

PbHAsO« 20 V4®. 

1 I .1070 

I. 6610 

5.79 

11.5724 

I 6630 

5.79 

11.3230 

1.6968 

5.78 



Average 5.786 


(6 ) Basic ItRad Arsenate. 


C»ratnM bautt 

Grams toluene 

S|>ecific gravity buMc 

lead arsenate. 

displaced. 

l^Bd arsenate 20®/4®. 

14 5770 

I 7794 

7.10 

20 5749 

2 5083 

7.II 


Average 7.105 

There are several things to be considered in making a determination 
of the solubility of lead hydrogen arsenate. Although one of the hydro¬ 
gens of arsenic acid resembles the hydrogen of strong acids in its dissocia¬ 
ting tendency, the other two hydrogens are those of weak acids. Hence 
perceptible hydrolysis takes place in solutions of this acid, even when the 
base combined is strong; that of tertiary salts being greatest in extent. 
It is difficult to predict the influence of this hydrolysis upon lead hydrogen 
arsenate. There is also the possibility of the formation of more insoluble 
normal or basic salts. In discussing the solubility of lead hydrogen 
arsenate Voick' states that ‘'the liberation of the arsenic oxide (arsenic 
acid) from the acid arsenates depends on transposition to the ortho or 
neutral arsenate under neutral or alkaline conditions.” He also infers 
that a given quantity of lead hydrogen arsenate can be completely changed 
to the orthoarsenate by bringing it in contact with water and then re¬ 
placing the supematent liquid from time to time with fresh water. 

The writers have endeavored to verify Volck's statements. The experi¬ 
ments tried, however, show that arsenic acid is not formed in sufficient 
quantity by hydrolysis at room temperature to give the qualitative tests 
suggested by Volck nor can the composition of lead hydrogen arsenate be 
changed to any appreciable extent by bringing it in contact with an ex¬ 
cess of pure water and removing the supernatant liquid from time to time, 
even though the operation be continued for several days. At tempera¬ 
tures near the boiling point there is evidence of only a slight hydrolysis. 
We feel safe in* stating that if there is any hydrolysis of this substance 
it is slight and can only be determined by the use of refined physico-chem¬ 
ical methods. 

Unfortunately, other pressing work in progress in this laboratory has 
prevented the talang up of a^critical study of this hydrolysis. An idea 
of the solubility of the salt was obtained, however, by determining the 
^Loe.cU. 
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amount of arsenic in solution when using the provisional method of the As¬ 
sociation of Official Agricultural Chemists^ for the determination of “ water- 
soluble arsenic oxide” in commercial lead arsenate. Eight hundred cc. 
of the water extract obtained did not contain sufficient arsenic in solu¬ 
tion to be quantitatively estimated by making the final titration with 0.02 
N iodine solution. This result indicates that lead hydrogen arsenate is a 
very insoluble substance. 

In attempting to make a determination of the solubility of basic lead 
arsenate one meets with the numerous perplexing difficulties which are 
common with the basic salts. These difficulties arc such as to preclude 
perhaps the securing of quantitative data by the usual methods. Use 
was made of the method of the AsvSociation of Official Agricultural Chem¬ 
ists referred to in the preceding paragraph for getting an idea of the solu¬ 
bility of this substance. There was not .sufficient arsenic present in eight 
hundred cc. of the water extract to be estimated by titration with 0.02 N 
iodine. When warm water was used there was no dilTerence in the results 
obtained. Evidently, this salt is aI.so very insoluble. 

(5) The Quantitative Determination of Lead Hydrogen Arsenate in the 
Presence of the Basic Arsenate. 

At the prc.sent time there is no method for estimating the amount of 
lead hydrogen arsenate in commercial arsenate of lead. It was with the 
object of securing such a method that this phase of the work was under-^ 
taken. It has been shown that when lead hydrogen arsenate is treated 
with ammonium hydroxide (free from C()2) under ordinary conditions a 
basic arsenate of lead of constant composition is formed. The amount of 
arsenic passing into solution from a given quantity of lead hydrogen arsen¬ 
ate has also been found to be constant. Since the bavsic arsenate may be 
considered as insoluble from the usual analytical standpoint, lead hydrogen 
ar^natc in mixtures with the ba.sic arsenate can be easily determined by 
the following described method: 

Take a convenient amount of the finely powdered sample (3-10 g.), 
depending upon the amount of the acid salt pre.sei\t, which has been "dried 
at 100°, and add 200 cc. of a 5% solution of carbon dioxide-free ammonium 
hydroxide. Allow to digest with occasional shaking for a few hours at 
room temperature, when the reaction .should be complete. The supser- 
natant liquid is then filtered by suction from the insoluble basic salt b> 
using a Buchner funnel prepared with a pad made of two sheets of filter 
paper with a layer of asbestos between. The upper paper should be a 
hardened filter. The filter is finally washed thoroughly with recently 
boiled distilled water until free from soluble salts. The final wakings 
may be tested with lead nitrate solution to ascertain the completeness ol 
‘ BuU. 107 (Revised), Bur. of Chem., U. S. Dept. Agr. 
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the removal of the ammonium arsenate. The filtrate ^ould be perfectly 
dear. In case there is difficulty in obtaining a dear solution it may be 
overcome by refiltering through a Gooch crudble having a thin layer of 
carbon black on an asbestos pad. The final filtrate obtained is made up 
to convenient volume and an aliquot taken for the determination of arsenic. 
After free ammonium hydroxide is removed by boiling, the arsenic is de> 
termined by the modified Gooch and Browning method.^ The amount 
of arsenic in the total filtrate calculated as As20ft and then multiplied by 
the factor 7.6034 gives the amount of lead hydrogen arsenate present in 
the original mixtiu-e. 

This method has been tried out on a number of mixtures of known 
composition and in each case has given good results. 

The nature of the insoluble salts formed by the reaction of lead acetate 
and lead nitrate with di-sodium hydrogen arsenate has been studied in a 
limited way by using the above described method in conjunction with the 
usual anal3rtical methods employed. The results obtained are given in 
Table I: 

Tabls I.—^Thb Composition op pRBcipiTATas OBTAmaD by Rbactions op Lead 
Acetate and Lead Nitrate with Di-sodium Hydrogen Arsenate. 

Ratio of AaiOi other 
Total Total than that combined 

lead areenic Total at PbHAaOi to PbO 

at PbO. at AtiOt. PbHAsOi. other than that com- 
Material. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent, blned at PbHAaO«. 

1. Sample prepared by using Pb- 

(CaHiOa)s and NaiHAsOi in the 

theoretical proportion suggested by 

Haywood. 73-3i 24.93 14.96 1 : 3.189 

2. Sample prepared using NasHAsO^ 

with Pb(CsH|C)i)s in excess. 74 10 24.28 7.43 i : 3.179 

3. Sample made using Pb(CfHiOt)t 

with NbsHAs04 in excess.72*96 24.72 10.48 1:3.12 

4. Sample made using NaiHAsOi 

with Pb(NOi)i in excess.64.73 32.36 93.16 1:3.30 

These results show that the precipitates obtained were, in each instance, 
mixtures containing various amotmts of the add salt. It will be noted 
also that the ratio of the AsiOi, other than that combined as PbHAs04, 
to the PbO, other than that combined as PbHAs04, approximates within 
experimental error that found in the basic arsenate already described. 
These results, opnsidered with the work which has already been pre¬ 
sented, seem to leave little doubt that the substance present other 
than lead hydrogen arsenate is the basic arsenate of lead. 

The application of the work here presented to the valuation of commer- 
dal samples of lead arsenate will be presented at an early date for publi¬ 
cation in the Journal of Industrial and Engimering Chemistry. 

* BuU, X07 (Revised), Bur. of Chem., U. S. Dept. Agr. 
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Summary. 

1. A reliable method has been devised for the preparation of pure lead 
hydrogen arsenate. 

2. All attempts to prepare pure lead orthoarsenate have been unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

3. Lead p3rroarsenate has been prepared. 

4. A new basic lead arsenate of apparently constant composition has 
been obtained. 

5. The specific gravity of lead hydrogen arsenate and basic lead arsen¬ 
ate have been determined. 

6. The difficulties attending the accurate determination of ,the solu¬ 
bility of the compounds prepared have been pointed out. The tests made, 
however, show these substances to be relatively insoluble. 

7. A quantitative method has been devised for the estimation of lead 
hydrogen arsenate in mixtures of this substance with the basic arsenate. 

8. The results show that the precipitates obtained from the reactions 
of lead acetate and lead nitrate with di-sodium hydrogen arsenate under 
certain conditions are mixtures of lead hydrogen arsenate and the basic 
lead arsenate. 

COKVAIXIS. OrSOON. 


[Contribution prom thb Chbmicai. Laboratories of New Hampshire Colueos.) 

THORIUM AMMONIUM OXALATE. 

Bv C. Jambs. C. P. Wbittsmors and H. C. Holdsn. 

ReceiTcd June 4. 1914. 

Bahr^ found that thorium oxalate dissolved in a warm solution of ammo¬ 
nium oxalate, and Bunsen* showed that this reaction might be employed 
for separating thorium from the rare earths. 

Brauner* investigated the subject more thoroughly and showed that, 
when thorium oxalate was dissolved by ammonium oxalate, a definite 
ammonium thoroxalate was formed, to which he ascribed the formula 
Th(Ci04.NH4)4.7Hj0. This hydrate was said to separate from a super¬ 
saturated solution, while a lower hydrate possessing four molecules of 
water was obtained by spontaneous evaporation. When the ammonium 
thoroxalate was treated with water, it was hydrolyzed. The resulting 
product was very colloidal and passed through filter paper. It required 
two months time in order to settle. Later, however, a precipitate was 
obtained that became crystalline. These crystals possessed the formula 
2Th(C204)8.(NH4)aC,04.7H,0. 

The writers decided that a study of the solubility curves of thorium 

^ Ann,, X32, 231. 

* Ann, Phys, Chetn,, 155, 375. 

• /. Chm, Soc,, 73, 951. 
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oxalate and ammooinm oxalate, in the presence of each other in water, 
would show clearly and distinctly the number and kinds of .compounds 
existing. This work was commenced in 1912, and it appears O. Hauser 
started work along similar lines at a similar date.^ 

In order to determine the various solubilities, several bottles were pre¬ 
pared and placed in a thermostat at 25 They contained varying amounts 
of thorium oxalate and ammonium oxalate with sufficient water to make 

50 cc. After rotating 
for many weeks, the 
bottles were allowed 
to stand at the same 
temperature until the 
supernatant liquid 
became clear, when 
portions w^re with¬ 
drawn for analysis. 
In each of the samples, 
thorium oxide and 
C2O3 were determined. 
The thorium content 
was obtained by evap¬ 
orating a weighed por¬ 
tion of the solution in 



a tared platinum dish, and igniting the residue to oxide. The C2O8 was 
found by titrating with a standard potassium permanganate solution. 
The results are given in Table I, and plotted in Fig. i. 


The data when plotted are 
not quite sufficient to com¬ 
plete the curve. No points 
were obtained between B and 
C, which are evidently transi¬ 
tion points. Later, it was 
found that the solid phase, in 
the bottles from 2 to 8 along 
that portion of the curve CD, 
consisted of a definite com¬ 
pound. It, ^erefore, became 
necessary to follow the curve 
more completely between the 
points B and C and from bottle 
2 to the zero' point. More 
bottles were, therefore, pre- 



^ R. J. Meyer und O. Hauser, * Analyse der seltenen Erden imd Erdsauren,’* p. 167. 
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pared and rotated for several months in a thermostat at 25®. It was 
necessary to rotate for a considerable length of time; otherwise, results 
of a metastable condition would be obtained. The data are given in 
Table II and plotted in Fig. 2. 


Table I. 

(NHOiCtOi. Th(Ct04)*. O. (NHOiCiOi G. Th(C*04)f 
Bottle No. Per cent. Per cent. per 100 g. HiO per 100 g. H*0. 

1 . 0.89 0.57 0.90 0.58 

2 . 1.65 1.38 1.70 1.42 

3 . 483 506 5.36 5.63 

4 . 6.93 7.79 8.13 9 13 

5 . 10.27 12.35 13-27 15-96 

6 . 12.20 15.35 16.84 21.18 

7 . 15-07 19-54 23.04 29.87 

8 . 17.49 23.19 29.47 39.10 

9 . 4.98 ... 3-25 

10 . 5.62 1.43 6.04 1.54 

11 . 6.93 407 7.78 451 

12 . 8.70 7.40 10.37 8.82 

I3(fl). 11.68 ^ 12.76 15.46 16.89 

13(6). 11.68 12.77 

14. 14.52 17-84 21.47 26.37 

13 . 17.II 22.18 28.18 36.54 

16. 17.13 22.16 28.21 36.51 

8(*). 17.49 23.19 

4(d). Results of analysis identical with those of 8(s) 

Table 11. 

(NH4)*Ci 04. Th(Cf04)«. G. fNH4)iCi04 G. Th(Ci04). 

Bottle No. Per cent. Per cent. per 100 g. BbO. per 100 g. HiO. 

A. 0.03 0.03 0.03 0.03 

B. 0.48 0.20 0.48 0.20 

C. 0.52 0.36 0.52 0.36 

D. 0.79 0.35 0.80 0.35 

E. 1.50 1 .31 1 54 1-35 


Points 1, 2 and 3 are taken from Table I, and are the same as in Fig. i. 

Table 111. 

Solid Phase. 

(NH4)iCt04. ' Th(Ct04)». 


Bottk No. Per cent. Per cent. 

2 . 10.31 66.39 

3 . 10.84 64.77 

3. 12.78 63.98 

6 . 12.65 63.87 

7 . 13.40 66.42 

A. 0.00 66.89 

B. 3*17 64.83 


Unfortunately, no new points came between B and C. Samples of the 
solid phase, along that part of the curve from C in Fig. i to A in Fig. 2, 
were withdrawn by means of a platinum spoon, and freed as much as pos- 
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sible from the mother liquor 
by pressing between filter 
papers in a screw press. The 
pressed sample was quickly 
transferred to a weighing 
bottle and thoroughly mixed. 

The thorium oxide and 
C«Os contents were then de¬ 
termined. 

The data are given in 
Table III and plotted in 
Fig.3. 

It will be seen that lines 
joining the points of the cor- 
responding liquid and solid 
phases meet at a common point, expressed by the formula 
2Th(C204)j.(NH4)iC204.2H20. This does not entirely agree with the re¬ 
sults obtained by O. Hauser, since he finds three molecules of water pres¬ 
ent. However, the authors give the formula as obtained by the triangular 
diagram, and not from the analysis of the pure compotmd. 

That portion of the curve in Fig. i represented by the line AB shows 
the solubility of thorium oxalate in ammonium oxalate. B and C are 
evidently transition points and the solid phase occurring in any bottles 
coming between these points should consist of the normal compound, 
2Th (€204)1. (NH4)*C204.7H20, as described by Brauner. From point 
C in Fig. I to point D in Fig. 2, there exists, as the solid phase, the com¬ 
pound shown in the triangular diagram. From D to A in Fig. 2, the solid 
phase consists of thorium oxalate. Lines joining the corresponding 
points, representing the liquid and solid phases, do not meet. 

This work indicates that at 25® there are only two ammonium thor- 
oxalates. 

Dvxmam. N H 


THERMOELEMENT INSTALLATIONS, ESPECIALLY FOR 
CALORIMETRY. 

By WA1.TSR P Whits 
4 Received July 20. 1914 

For ma x imum precision in calorimetry, electrical thermometers are 
essential, and they are often considered to be also the most convenient. 
Among them the least exacting, the most accurate for small intervals, 
and the freest from sources of error is the multiple thermoelement when 
used with a small temperature difference between its two ends. With it 
the relative precision required in the electrical measurement is ordinarily 
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froin A hundredth to a thousandth of that needed with the resistance ther¬ 
mometer for the same thermometric precision. It is, accordingly, some¬ 
times nearly indispensable, often the most convenient, and very seldom 
appreciably less advantageous than other types. 

The thermoelement has been employed in this way for a number of 
years in calorimetric methods of great delicacy though of somewhat re¬ 
stricted scope, but the newer and more widely applicable thermoelement 
technic has scarcely been used in chemical work as yet, and appears ac¬ 
cordingly to be rather unfamiliar to chemists. It has therefore seemed 
best, in presenting some recent modifications, to attempt also a rather 
complete account of the thermoelectric procedure, beginning in the 
present paper with the fundamental methods and apparatus, and follow¬ 
ing with descriptions of the thermoelement and of its application to the 
calorimeter. The methods and arrangements to be described are also 
in large part advantageous for precision thermoelement work in other 
subjects besides calorimetry. 

I. The Thermoelectric Methods in General. 

The salient features of the thermoelectric methods here presented are: 
(a) The temperature to be measured acts on the thermoelem« hi, which 
is simply a slender, flexible bundle of fine, insulated wires, easily enclosed 
in a variety of ways, and, when once enclosed, detrimentally affected 
only by very severe treatment. No heat is produced in it. (6) The 
electrical quantity (electromotive force) furnished by this thermoele¬ 
ment is about proportional to the temperature interval, and, therefore, 
the relative precision required for measuring it is extraordinarily low, as 
already mentioned, (c) The electromotive force is measured with a 
potentiometer, (d) The system shares the general advantage of all 
potential methods, namely, it possesses an almost complete indift'erence 
to contact resistance, and thereby avoids one of the most troublesome and 
insidious sources of error in eJoctricai work, (e) One consequence of 
this property is that the reading of different temperatures or electrical 
quantities diuing the same experiment is especially easy with the thermo¬ 
electric installation. (/) The thermoelement measures, primarily, only 
differences of temperature, hence some body of definite thermal condition 
must be provided to control the end not in the calorimeter. This provi¬ 
sion, though it affords the means of simplifying the electrical measure¬ 
ment (as already pointed out), is also an inconvenience. 

2* The Relative Precision Required. 

The coils of the potentiometer must, in the nature of things, evidently 
be calibrated with as great relative precision as is to be obtained in the 
temperature determinations. This of course applies only to the coils 
of the highest valued decade used in any partietd^ determination. 
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BDtentiometer coils are ordhtadly adjusted with a prtdsioii of from i 
per mille to o. i per mille. Hence corrections to the higher valued coils 
win often be necessary in working to o. i per mille, but will disappear en¬ 
tirely when the precision is less, or the instrument is very well adjusted. 
These corrections will be small and invariable; no coil corrections for 
temperature will ever be needed. 

If the standard cell by which the potentiometer is regulated is a satura¬ 
ted cadmium cell, its electromotive force will vary o.oooi for every 2^ 
change in temperature, and a small temperature correction may be needed 
in very accurate work. The temperature correction of a Weston cell 
will be quite negligible. 

The corrections required are therefore less than are usual with either 
a mercury thermometer or an electrical resistance thermometer. 

3. The Absolute Precision Required. 

The absolute precision required is the subject of most of the miscon¬ 
ception which may exist regarding the thermoelectric system. Much 
potentiometer work is of such a character that for it a precision of 10 micro¬ 
volts is remarkably good. With respect to this work, and to the corre¬ 
sponding apparatus, methods, and habits of thought, the precision of one- 
tenth of a microvolt, here recommended for thermoelectric work, is apt 
to appear extreme. The truth is, however, that this degree of precision 
has been selected not because it is indispensable, but because it has been 
found to be easily attainable in daily work, under any but the worst condi¬ 
tions. 

A thermoelement of 24 copper-constantan couples, which may be only 
5 mm. in diameter when enclosed, and will then seldom have more than 
120 ohms resistance, is easily made and very convenient, and may be 
taken as the standard size for calorimetry. With it an electrical precision 
of o.i microvolt means a themtometric precision of 0.0001°. An elec¬ 
trical precision of o.i microvolt, therefore, is better than will usually 
be required for calorimetry, though i .0 microvolt will be required in any 
case where the precision of electrical methods is needed at all. In high 
temperature work with platinum thermoelements a microvolt is usually 
the smallest quantity read, but it is sometimes very desirable in laboratory 
work at high temperatures to be able to read closer. In what follows here 
the precision in View will be o. i microvolt, as being easily attainable and 
often desirable or necessary. This precision, although greater than that 
used in some kinds of potentiometer work, is really low considering the 
thermometric precision obtained with it; it is only about half the micro¬ 
volt precision commonly used to get a thermometric precision of 0.0001° 
with some of the best resistance thermometers. 
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4. The Ihstrumantsl Axraagements Needed to Give the Desinble Ab¬ 
solute Precision. 

A precision of o. i microvolt, even though it is easily maintained, will 
of course require apparatus of greater effectiveness than is needed for 
reading to 10 microvolts. The galvanometer must evidently be more 
sensitive, though the sensitiveness needed is not extreme. 

Secondly, the potentiometer, though it may be simpler and less expen¬ 
sive than the types most commonly used to-day, must be different from 
them, having greater precision, though its range may be less. 

Finally, there must be one feature which is not found at all in potentiom¬ 
eter systems devoted to coarser measurements, but which is foqnd in 
some form in Wheatstone bridges and other electrical installations of high 
precision; this is an arrangement for eliminating the effect of parasitic 
electromotive forces due to slight irregularities of temperature in various 
parts of the galvanometer circuit. Attempts have been made to avoid 
these in thermoelectric work by substituting copper for other metals 
at a few points in the galvanometer circuit and taking great care as to the 
room temperature, but such a procedure is laborious, and a vain thing for 
safety. The effect of the parasitics, however, can be elixninated from 
nearly all the circuit with ease and certainty by a suitable ehmmating 
switch. 

5. The Eliminating Switch. 

The essentials in the operation of one form of eliminating switch are: 
(a) To remove from the galvanometer circuit the main electromotive 
forces, namely, those of the battery and of the thermoelement, leaving 
the parasitics alone in the circuit; (6) to eliminate the deflection due to 
the parasitics by moving the telescope or scale (by a “slow motion*’ of 
course) so that the galvanometer reading is zero; (c) to return the principal 
electromotive forces and read directly the additional deflection produced 
by them. 

An admirable instrument for making this adjustment is a common 



2‘*way, 2-pole copper knife switch. Fig. i shows the method of connec¬ 
tion. In the figure the knives are thrown to the left for the adjustment 
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and to the tiglM; for tbe reading. Z is a resisteiioe, to be explained pres¬ 
ently. 

The simple connections required can, of course, be secured in number¬ 
less ways,^ but for low cost, minimum of attention required, and minimum 
probability of accident or trouble in working, there appears to be nothing 
equal to the knife switch. 

The convenience of the knife switch can also be still further increased if 
the ordinary knife is replaced by one of twice the length, whose two ends 
make an obtuse angle with each other, as in Fig. 9 of the following paper 
in this series. The throw of the switch then requires a much shorter 
and simpler motion, and can be made by means of a pull rod, as in Fig. 9. 
From this latter fact follow several advantages: the switches can be pro¬ 
tected by a box, through whose side the pull rods pass; a number of 
switches can be worked from almost the same point, immediately under 
the operator’s hand; and the motion of several switches can be made 
nearly or quite simultaneous. This is an especial advantage in potentiom¬ 
eter work; illustrations of it will be given in Figs. 8 and ii of the follow¬ 
ing paper. Switches of this modified pattern can be obtained from the 
manufacturers at about 40 cents extra cost each, for small orders. 

In throwing the eliminating switch, it is essential that the thermo¬ 
element circuit should open before the battery circuit, and close after it, 
or else there may be a very large galvanometer deflection which would 
generally spoil the adjustment. This requirement is easily met by filing 
off a little from the edge of the knife on the thermoelement side of the 
switch. 

The opening of the battery circuit when the switch is thrown removes 
the corresponding electromotive force without materially changing the 
galvanometer circuit, but the electromotive force of the thermoelement 
cannot be removed without disconnecting the thermoelement itself. 
But the deflection due to the parasitics will not remain the same unless 
the resistance of the circuit is the same. Hence during the adjustment 
a coil must be inserted, approximately equal in resistance to the missing 
thermoelement. This is Z of Fig. i. If the maximum parasitic force 
is 4 microvolts (a rather large value) and the precision is to be to o.i 
microvolt, the parasitic currents eyidently must not be changed as much 
as one-fortieth in the adjustment^ and the galvanometer circuit resistance 
must therefore rqomin as constant as that. A constancy of 1% in the re¬ 
sistance is twice what is needed, and so gives a satisfactory margin of 
safety. Hence it will be sufficient if the resistance of the thermodement 
does not differ from that of the coil Z, by more than 1% of the resistance 
of the whole circuit, that is, by more than from 2 to 10 ohms, as the case 

*See, for instance, '"Potentiometer Installation, Especially for Thennoeleetric 
and High Temperature Work.*' Phys, Rev., as, 344 (1907}. 
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may be. This degree of equality is, of course, very easily secured, and the 
necessity for it is in any case no objection to this method of elimination, 
since it is also usually desirable in order to mfl.intain proper galvanometer 
sensitiveness^ where several thermoelements are in use. The thermo¬ 
elements with their leads must then be made equal to each other in re¬ 
sistance, and hence might as well also be made equal to Z. 

There are several other eflPective methods of eliminating the effects of 
the parasitic forces, but the one just described appears on the whole to 
be preferable, at any rate for precision not very much greater than o. i 
microvolt.* 

6 . ‘^Neutral” Contacts and Connections. 

The arrangement and procedure just described effectively eliminate 
parasitic troubles in the galvanometer and the potentiometer; it is also 
necessary that the switch itself, and the leads from it to the thermoele- 
1 For reading to one-hundredth microvolt with a 4 microvolt parasitic force, a 
constancy of resistance to about 0.001 of the total would be desirable, and to maintain 
this with various thermoelements might be troublesome, particularly if the total re¬ 
sistance had to be low, in order to gain sufficient sensitiveness. Hence in such a case 
there is more reason for preferring one of the methods of elunination, described in the 
following foot-note, which dispenses with the resistance Z. But it should f>e noted 
that to attempt to eliminate any parasitic effect to 1/400 of its value is a very unpromis¬ 
ing task, so that readings to o.oi microvolt will generally be accompanied by pre¬ 
cautions against the occurrence of any parasitics approaching 4 microvolts in value, 
and in that case the resistance adjustment might still be preferable. 

^ (a) It is possible to record and apply a correction instead of adjusting the scale, 
but this is more laborious, complicates the record, and unless one is very systematic 
about it, may be a source of mistake. The correction must be applied to every aceturate 
reading, while the adjustment, once made, is good for from one to ten minutes, {b) 
Instead of the deflection produced, the electromotive force itself may be compensated, 
by means of a device which is really a littl** potentiometer, made of aliattery, a high 
resistance, and a very small variable resistance (A. D. Palmer, Phys. Rev., 2Z, 72 (1905)# 
and several other writers). This method, however, is not valid unless either (i) the 
resistance is kept constant, or (2) the gaJ'^aiiomever is first made to read zero on open 
circuit. But (i) with resistance adjusted to be constant this method is more com¬ 
plicated than the movable scale, without any countervailing advantage, while (2) 
in the other case it requires two adjustments, of which the one on,open circuit is very 
tedious with moving coil galvanometers. The method, however, might still be worth 
while in very delicate measurements, especially if. as is likely to occur with them, the 
galvanometer was of the Broca type, which is damped on open circuit, (c) Another 
method of eliminating the effect of the parasitics is to reverse simultaneously both the 
battery and the thermoelement, by means of two commutators operated together, 
when half the algebraic sum of the two deflections obtained is the true deflection. Here 
the resistance is bound to be constant without any special arrangements, but this, as 
has been stated, is practically no advantage for jirecision not greater than to 0.1 micro¬ 
volt, since constant resistance is needed also to give constant galvanometer sensitive¬ 
ness; on the other hand, the method carries to an even greater degree the complexities 
of record and other defects which result from recording the zero reading, and this dis¬ 
advantage, it is evident, is especially great in reading varying electromotive forces. 
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tuent, be *'nmtral,** that is, h:ee from parasitic thermal electromothre 
forces. Thermoelectromotive forces are necessarily absent where no 
temperatme difference exists, a condition which is often secured in switches 
by immersing them wholly in oil. This troublesome precaution, however, 
is quite unnecessary in working to o.i microvolt. Both the switch and 
the thermoelement leads can very easily be made sufficiently neutral, 
under all temperature conditions ordinarily occurring, by taking advan¬ 
tage of the uniformity and homogeneity now characteristic of the ordinary 
commercial copper sold for electrical purposes.^ 

There is, first, no danger of trouble along any single uninterrupted 
length of copper wire. Second, the very slight differences in thermo¬ 
electric quality which may possibly exist between wire and terminal 
are rendered harmless by the fact that these may all easily be made to 
occur in pairs, in each of which the two members are dose together (and 
therefore always at the same temperature), and so connected that the 
exceedingly minute thermal forces either oppose each other or (in the 
eliminating switch) are substituted one for the other. And finally, the 
presence of thermal forces in the contact surfaces can be very easily pre¬ 
vented by appropriate methods of construction. These forces, whose ex¬ 
istence is perhaps not universally recognized, are due to the fact that 
wherever two pieces of the same metal come together, whether 
soldered or not, the material right at the contact surface is 
therraodectrically deddedly different from the rest. As long 
as the two metals on each side of this thin layer are at the same 
temperature, no trouble whatever results, but appreciable 
thermal forces are produced if thefe is a temperature gra- 
dient through the contact layer A very effective way to pre¬ 
vent the formation of such a gradient in a temporary contact is 
to make the contact occur between two thin flat strips of 
metal, which will evidently come immediately to a common 
temperature, if the contact is good. A knife switch is excel¬ 
lent in this respect, but a still more effectively neutral contact 
is obtained by means of a very thin strip of copper, pulled 
into a spring dothes-pin, which serves as a clamp to main- 
Fig 2.— tain pressure on the contact. Cables or wires terminated by 
Quick, mov- contacts (Fig. a), which are made to grasp other thin 
tor** strip# of copper, can bt thoroughly recommended for the con- 
thermoclec- between the thermo-dement and the eliminating 

trie”) con- swit<^, being rapid, adaptable, exceedingly cheap, and thermo¬ 
tact electrically unexcelled. 

This ^6ype df cofltact, by the way, really has a very wide range of proflta- 
^For data as to this, sec ”The Thermoelement as a Precision Themometer/*' 
Pkys. Rtv , sXf 149 (1910). 
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bl6 use. I have used them for miscellaneous connections, instead of 
plugs in resistance boxes, as commutators, etc. (by suitable arrangements 
of several copper strips), and for several years as regular potentiometer 
switches. They really excel binding posts for most purposes and plugs 
for many, both on account of their quickness and because the spring in¬ 
sures that they will not spontaneously become loose, but as switches they 
are a little less convenient than some other arrangements, and are recom¬ 
mended mainly by their low cost and ease of installation. 

Where two pieces of copper are soldered together, the same general con¬ 
dition obtains as in a temporary contact; that is, there is a thin intervening 
layer which must be free from temperature gradient. If one of the mem¬ 
bers is a wire, the equalizing effect of the broad contact is no longer fully 
obtained, hence it may be well to bring the two conductors to the same 
temperature before they reach the contact, which is done by putting them 
close together with thermal but not electrical contact (Wenner). In the 
clothes-pin contacts, this means merely folding the flat copper strip to¬ 
gether over a part of the wire from which the original insulation has not 
been removed (Fig. 2), or, in the case of a more massive terminal, wind¬ 
ing the insulated wire around it and cementing with some electrically in¬ 
sulating varnish, such as shellac.^ As far as I know, this precaution has 
not been observed to be necessary except when the terminal is rather 
massive, and therefore apt to differ considerably in temperature from the 
air, but it is so very easy to take that it is best employed for high precision, 
and by all means in the eliminating switch of Fig. i, which ought to be 
quite above suspicion. 

The elimination of parasitic electromotive forces by means of the elimina¬ 
ting switch is very complete, and is dependent only on the effective neu¬ 
trality of the switch itself, which should therefore be carefully tested as a 
prelude to any work of precision. The test is easily and quickly made, 
after the leads have been soldered to the switch, and before these have 
been permanently connected to the other apparatus. The leads from the 
two end clips (Fig. i) are connected together to one terminal of a galva-t 
nometer, the lead from the center post to the other terminal; a difference 
of temperature is produced between the end clips (by holding one awhile 
between thumb and Anger, foi instance); the change of deflection caused 
by throwing over the switch is then observed. 

Tests have been made here on four lots of switches, one of unknown 
make, the others, catalog numbers 710 and 980 of the Trumbull Electric 

^ The wires should of course be as hue as is convement. For the outer connec¬ 
tions. where some strength is required, anything not larger than 22 cable (7 strands 
of 0.25 mm. diameter each) is unobjectionable, though for the stationary neutral coimec- 
tiotts mudi finer wire (0.2 mm or less) had better be used, since its use entails no in¬ 
convenience. 
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Cwsaptmy, Tbe contact dips ware bent-np copper strips (i^. 3}, a form 
iTu^ perhaps more likely than machined contacts to resemble 
I ml ^ the knife in quality of metal. With one dip heated by hold- 

I il I I ^ incandescent light against it for several minutes the 
I IhLI first deflection on throw-over was 0.5 microvolt, falling in 5 
seconds to o.i microvolt, which lasted somewhat longer. 
Other similar tests gave comparable results. 

There appears, therefore, no doubt that under reason- 
Fig. 3. —C^- able conditions these switches would never show a permanent 
parasitic force approaching o.i microvolt. To make cer> 
tainty still more certain, however, it seems worth while to 
shield from drafts, as can be easily and simply done by an inverted box, 
perhaps using pull rods to work the switches, which in that case should 
have the longer bent kniVes mentioned above. 

The substitute coil Z should of course also be thoroughly neutral. To 
make it so, the ends of the manganin coil are joined to very fine copper 
terminals, the junctions are brought as dose together as possible and so 
wrapped or enclosed as to shield them from uneven temperatures without. 


tact dip of Pig. 
I, in detail. 


7. The Galvanometer. 

The work here in view demands from the galvanometer nothing extraor¬ 
dinary or spedal. The period need not be less than 5 seconds; the neces¬ 
sary external resistance will not be more than from 60 to 300 ohms, de¬ 
pending mainly on the thermoelement used; the sensitiveness, for reading 
to O.I microvolt, should be i mm, per microvolt at 2 meters distance, 
that is, one scale division should correspond to a microvolt, and tenths 
should be easily estimated. Moving coil galvanometers of greater sensi¬ 
tiveness than this are now regularly catalogued, while at least two oon- 
oems furnish galvanometers whose efl&cicncy is over twenty times that 
just stated.^ This prescription, however, supposes a steady support for 
the galvanometer. Vibration of the building may lower the effective 
sensitiveness to one-fifth of its proper value, and may thus diminish the 
number of moving coil instruments available for a precision of o. i micro- 
^ volt. But some of them would evidently still suffice, while a less precision 
than o. I microvolt suffices in most cases. Of course, galvanometer diffi¬ 
culties are not an affair of the thermoelement alone, but affect it rather 
less, if anything, than they do the resistance thermometer.* 

* One of thesetis a moderate-priced instrument of the Cambridge Instrument 
Company, with a period of Only 2.8 sec., a circuit resistance nearly 300 ohms, and a 
sensitiveness of jour millimeters per microvolt at 1 meter. (For thermoelectric work 
with this instrument the resistance should be increased at the expense of the unneces¬ 
sarily short period or .of the sensitiveness, which would usually be excessive.) The 
Other is a special galvanometer of the Leeds and Northnip Co. 

* Because the microvolt sensitiveness of the resistance thermometer, as ordinarily 
used, is less, and the required galvanometer sensitiveness, therefore, greater than wUh 
the thermoelement. 
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If the type of galvanometer available more than meets requirements, 
convenience dictates that soine of the extra efficiency, at least, should 
lie in the direction of high resistance, for this makes the circuit less sensi¬ 
tive to changes of resistance, and hence diminishes the care and attention 
needed to secure the constant galvanometer sensitiveness which permits 
rapid observing. Little gain comes from having the sensitiveness much 
more than sufficient to permit estimating the smallest unit which is to 
be recorded. A satisfactory combination is: microvolt sensitiveness, o 5 
(that is, o 5 mm. at i meter—the same as i mm. at 2 meters); period 3 to 4 
seconds: resistance as high as possible up to 1000 or 1200 ohms. The 
makers of galvanometers can advise regarding the attainment of the most 
satisfactory performance in any particular case.^ 

Many galvanometer installations could easily be given higher effective 
sensitiveness by the use of a more powerful telescope. In most cases, 
also, the sensitiveness can be nearly doubled simply by putting the scale 
nfuch farther from the mirror than the telescope is—a device presumably 
well known, but surprisingly little used. 

For high temperature work and in other cases where a precision of 
only a microvolt is counted sufficient, the galvanometer may be less sensi¬ 
tive, and therefore cheaper and a little less delicate to handle, b\n in such 
work high resistance and shortness of period are often more important 
than in calorimetry. 

8. Special Conveniences of the Thermoelement System. 

The very simple eliminating switch with its neutral contacts, the fairly 
sensitive galvanometer, and an appropriate potentiometer (to be considered 
later)are the three special features required by the auxiliary system of the 
precision thermoelement. That system ofiers two other features which 
are of great convenience, namely, facility in reading different instruments 
during the same observation, and facility in using large deflections of the 
galvanometer so as to simplify observing. Both are possible with other 
systems, but are especially effective with this. The reading of different 
instruments is somewhat dependent on the design of the potentiometer^ 
and will be treated along with it in a following paper# 

9. Deflection Reading. 

One great and largely imappreciated advantage of thermoelement 
and potentiometer methods is the ease with which switch manipulation 
can be diminished, and time and errors accordingly saved, by the accurate 
reading of relatively large galvanometer deflections. 

The relations of all-deflection, partial deflection, and null methods, 
are well illustrated by the case of the balance. An all-deflection instni- 
^ Some help may also be obtained from a rather technical discussion in *‘Every-Day 
Problems of the Moving Coil Galvanometer," Phys, Rev., 23, 382 (1906). 
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mmt is the liqpriiig baknce, qmsk but relatively inaccurate. The miU 
method, accurate but slow, is obtained when the beam balance is counter¬ 
poised till it reads exactly zero. The partial deflection method, inter¬ 
mediate in speed, but quite equal to the null in precision, is merely the 
ordinary practice, where the last figures of the result are read with the 
pointer. It requires, of course, a moderately constant sensitiveness. 

In electrical measurement, the obtaining of an exact balance is usually 
less tedious than in weighing, and the maintenance of constant galvan¬ 
ometer sensitiveness is usually troublesome with the Wheatstone bridge, 
and also with some potentiometers, hence for electrical work of precision 
null methods have been extensively used. From this fact, probably, has 
arisen the tendency, sometimes apparent, to think of null methods as the 
only possible precision methods in electrical work, which has in one case 
resulted in the wholly unwarranted assertion that partial deflection 
methods are intermediate in precision as well as in speed between all 
deflection and null methods. In reality, partial deflection reading gives 
quite as much precision in electrical wmrk as null methods do, while with 
appropriate potentiometers its speed and other advantages are obtained 
with very little inconvenience. 

The partial deflection method here considered, like the best methods 
of weighing, has the sensitiveness not merely constant, but in some stand¬ 
ard unit, so that the last figures of the result are read directly from the 
scale, and annexed to the switch reading without addition or subtraction. 
The proper degree of sensitiveness is obtained by proper selection of scale 
division length and scale distance. Fig. 4 shows a very convenient method of 



Fig 4.—Positive scale with zero at the center, for partial deflection reading, 
numbering the scale, which makes all the readings positive and yet brings 
the zero' at the middle. It is obtained by adding 1000 to the negative 
readings as the scale is numbered. 

To maintain constant sensitiveness during any set of observations, it 
is only necessary to keep the galvanometer circuit resistance constant. 
The reason why the thermoelement system especially favors deflection 
reading is because the resistance of most thermoelements never varies 
much, and because the potentiometer can easily be made to have a con¬ 
stant resistant in the galvanometer circuit.^ The very slight changes 
in galvanometer sensitiveness due to other causes can be corrected by 
^ In case it does not have this, a hand regulation of the circuit resistance is easy 
and well worth wfule, except where frequent and considerable changes of the potentiom¬ 
eter setting are being made. See *'Potentiometer Installation,” Loc. cit., pp. 337-340. 
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adjustittg the circuit resistance or by varying the scale distance, as may be 
convenient. The sensitiveness can, of course, be adjusted or verified in 
a moment at any time, since it can be tested, while any nearly constant 
electromotive force is being read, by merely moving one of the switches 
and noting the resulting change of deflection. 

Where different thermoelements (or other apparatus in their place) 
are used, the necessary constancy of resistance is secured by inserting 
in the circuit with each a small, neutral, ** complementary ’ coil, so adjusted 
that the combined resistance of coil and thermoelement is, to a rough 
approximation, the same in every case, and equal to the coil Z of the 
eliminating switch.^ Since these coils help to secure not only the ad¬ 
vantages of deflection reading, but also the most convenient method of 
eliminating parasitic forces, the very slight labor of making them is well 
worth while. As a rule, the ease and convenience which recommend 
this method are destroyed by an attempt to keep the galvanometer sensi¬ 
tiveness certainly constant to i per mille. It is therefore generally best 
to read only the last two figures of the result on the galvanometer, which 
calls for complementary resistances adjusted to at most o 5% of the 
total galvanometer circuit resistance, that is, only to one ohm or more. 

The advantages of deflection reading lie in several directions. There 
is first, in general, the evident gain in convenience and speed, with at¬ 
tendant diminution of the chances for mistakes in recording, and also, 
incidentally, a reduction, sometimes very important, of the number of 
switch dials needed in the potentiometer. Second, there are special ad¬ 
vantages wherever, as in most thermal work, the electromotive force 
read is varying. 

In such determinations, the only way to work the nuU method is to 
observe the more or less irregular times at w'hich the scale reading passes 
through zero for different previous settings of the switches. A chrono¬ 
graph is needed for any considerable precision, and the simultaneous fol¬ 
lowing of two or more differently varying temperatures, often essential 
and nearly always desirable in melting point and recalescence work, is 
difficult and confusing. When deflections are read, on the other hand, 
the observer, watching the scale while he gets the exact instant of reading 
from the ticking of his timepiece or from a bell signal, easily takes accu- 
»It is convenient to make the terminals of these coils consist of two flat copper 
strips, 3 or 4 cm long, close together and separated by mica or celluloid, which are 
put in the circuit by being inserted between the line and switch terminals, as these are 
clamped together. A very compact, convenient, and easily constru^j^d arrangement 
results if the copper strips are made to hold the coil (laid flat) between them, being 
held together by bending the edges of one over the other, of course with an insulating 
strip between They are stamped or marked to indicate with what thermoelemenfs 
they may be used. The manganin wire of the coils is connected to the terminals by 
means of fine copper wire, with other precautions as already described for netltral 
coils in connection with the description of the coil Z. 
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thned rattkigs without the dmxiograph; Ireque^ 

Mt varying temperatures present no difficulties; and the equal timing of 
the Observations greatly facilitates their subsequent treatment. 

IThe latter point is important in calorimetry. As a rule, most of the 
observations in calorimetry relate to the cooling correction, and are worked 
up to get the average temperature for a given period of time. For the ir¬ 
regularly timed data given by null readings, the best method of reduction 
is to plot and apply a planimeter. But this graphic treatment, very 
pfoperly recommended as a great saving of labor by those who have had 
in view the null method data, is clearly much more trouble than the sim¬ 
ple addition which alone is required for the data obtained by deflection 
reading. Hie observer, therefore, will very soon be repaid for the slight 
labor needed to fit his installation for deflection reading. 

The summary is combined with that of the following paper. 

POTENTIOMETERS FOR THERMOELECTRIC MEASUREMENTS 
ESPECIALLY IN CALORIMETRY. 

Bv Waltsk P. Whxtb. 

Recdved July 20. 1914. 

In order to be well adapted for accurate thermoelectric work, a potenti¬ 
ometer shoqld show a precision of o.i microvolt, because this precision, 
as a rule, can readily be reached in the connections and galvanometer, 
and to fall short of it in the potentiometer involves a waste of facilities, 
limiting by so much the efficiency of the thermoelement. There are also 
other features which, though not essential, are desirable in a potentiometer 
for thermoelectric purposes. The range, however, may be relatively low, 
so that such potentiometers, in spite of their high precision, are of relatively 
low cost. To avoid confusion it may be well to point out that some slide- 
wire instruments, specially designated as *'thermoelectric,*’ have little in 
common with the instruments here considered, and are, in fact, peculiarly 
undeserving of their name on any grounds, having almost no feature whi^ 
specially adapts them for thermoelectric work, and several which hinder. 
These potentiometers, however, like most others, are satisfactory in many 
cases, and particularly in high temperature measurements, where the 
sensitiveness, and usually the precision also, of the thermoelement, is far 
in excess of requirements. 

z* Eillientiala of the Potentiometer in General. 

A potentiometer is a row of resistances in series, through which a cur¬ 
rent, the “auxiliary” current, is passed from a constant battery. This 
current is kept constant by occasionally adjusting it so that the “drop” 
(potential difference) through a fixed resistance balances a standard c^. 
Then, since in a simple circuit tlie drop is proportional to the resistance, 
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any desmd voltage within the range of the instrument can be obtained by 
coxmecting to two points of the circuit, between which lies the appropriate 
resistance. This is illustrated in 
Fig. I, where P and Q are the 
points, P O Q the resistance, B the 
battery. In the actual instrument, 
the contacts at P and Q are the 
movable contacts of dial switches or 
slide wires. To measure an unknown 
electromotive force, the unknown, X, 
is connected across P and Q, which 

are then moved so as to adjust P O Fig i —Potentiometer, simpliAed. B, bat- 
Q till a galvanometer shows by the Q* contacts; G, galvanom- 

absence of any deflection that the 
unknown is balanced by the voltage 
drop of P O Q, or else, and preferably, an approximate balance is quickly 
made, and the outstanding difference at once indicated by the galvanom¬ 
eter defection. 


0 

/TTnB 


eter; X, unknown electromotive force to 
be measured. 


The reasons for the superiority of this second, or “partial defection,’* 
method are given in the preceding paper, Section 9; the necesi>ary condi¬ 
tion for it is constant sensitiveness of the galvanometer which, in practice, 
is an affair mainly of constant resistance in the galvanometer circuit. 
The galvanometer circuit resistance consists, first, of the thermoelement, 
galvanometer connections, and ballast, all of which are practically constant 
in resistance, and second, of the resistance between P and Q in the potenti¬ 
ometer. In the figure this resistance is the variable resistance P O Q 
slightly modified by the shunting action of the larger resistance P B Q, 
but in the best potentiometers the total resultant resistance added 
to the galvanometer circuit by the potentiometer is, by suitable arrange¬ 
ments, made constant, and therefore is usually quite different from the 
resistance, P O Q. 

2. Features Necessary and Desirable for Thermoelectric Work. 

In addition to the obvious and universal requirements of accurate ad¬ 
justment and adequate insulation, the characteristics desirable in a 
potentiometer for thermoelectric work are the following: 

(a) There must be no uncertain resistance (such as a contact resistance) 
in P O Q. Even a ten-thousandth of an ohm is usually quite inad¬ 
missible. 


(6) The movement of the switches must not change the resistance in 
series with the battery by as much as 0.00001 of its value, that is, by o.i 
ohm or less, as the case may be. Such a change evidently produces a 
proportional effect on the reading. (In a potentiometer arranged strictly 
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as in Fig. i the motion of the switches can not affect this resistance at aH, 
but in some instniments it may.) 

(c) The galvanometer circuit resistance should not be changed as mudi 
as 0.5% (that is, as much as one ohm in some cases) by any variation in 
the resistance P O Q, since such a change restricts the use of deflection 
reading and therefore hampers work seriously. 

(d) The parasitic thermd forces in the galvanometer circuit should be 
small, and should not be changed by the motion of the switches; that is, 
the potentiometer should be thermoelectrically neutral. This is much less 
important for the higher-valued dials than for the lower, since the upper 
dials are not likely to be so often shifted after the adjustment has been 
made to eliminate the effect of the parasitic forces. If the potentiometer 
is not neutral the result is an inconvenience in working, but not necessarily 
any error. 

{e) The resistance should not be too low nor too high. A satisfactory 
resistance is that which makes the battery current i milliampere. A cur¬ 
rent as great as twice this begins to cause too great variability in the voltage 
of a convenient size of .storage battery; a resistance three times as high or 
more may cut dowm unduly the galvanometer sensitiveness, but may 
often be desirable. 

3. Types of Potentiometer. 

The attainment of these features is complicated by one requirement 
not indicated in Fig. i, and that is the need for a greater subdivision of 
the working range than is given by the two switch dials represented there. 
It is convenient to classify potentiometers first according to the method of 
making this provision. 

(a) By Series Coils .—In one class (Feussner), additional dials are in¬ 
serted to vary the resistance between P and Q (Fig. 2). ‘ This arrangement 
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is not neutral, and, above all, the switch contact introduces too gteat 
uncertainty into P 0 Q. The older Woljff potentiometers are of this 
kind. Although excellently built instruments, they show, unless well 
cared for, or with a little exposure to hydrogen sulfide, etc., uncertainties 
of 10 microvolts or more, corresponding to a switch contact resistance of 
o.i ohm. Well cared for, they are reliable to a microvolt, but for other 
reasons are not very convenient for thermoelectric work, even with this 
low degree of precision. 

(6) By Slide Wire ,—In another class of potentiometers one of the con¬ 
tacts represented in Fig. i is upon a slide wire, which, with a dial switch 
for the other contact, gives sufficient subdivision of the range (Fig. 3). 
These potentiometers are cheap and widely used. 

Their proper field is the measurement of rather 
large voltages by null methods. For accurate 
thermoelectric work they have several disadvan¬ 
tages : (i) The parasitic forces at the sliding con¬ 

tact frequently reach a large fraction of a micro¬ 
volt, even in the best instruments. (2) Changes 
of setting take much longer than in all-switch in¬ 
struments, at any rate where deflection reading Fig. s.—Genero; plan of slide 
is practiced. This often almost precludes using potentiometer, 

the potentiometer to read more than one thermoelement in the same ex¬ 
periment. (3) The galvanometer sensitiveness is necessarily clianged by 
the motion of the switches, unless a ballast resistance is frequently ad¬ 
justed to correct the variation. (This adjustment is well worth while if 
necessary to secure deflection reading, but it is better to get the same 
advantage without it.) Under slightly unfavorable conditions (such as 
the presence of even a little corroding gas) or in any but the best instru¬ 
ments, the slide-wire contact resistance is so uncertain as to preclude de¬ 
flection reading altogether. 

These potentiometers, though low-priced for their range, are not, ab¬ 
solutely, as cheap as some lower range instruments of higher precision, 
and there is therefore seldom any reason for preferring them when pur¬ 
chasing an instrument to use with thermoelements'of any description. 
Instruments already in hand, however, if of the newer and better types, 
may often be successful, if rapidity is not important, and enough thermo- 
•element sensitiveness can be provided to render sufficient a precision of 
0.3 microvolt. 

(c) Split Circuit Potentiometers .—Several types of potentiometer pro¬ 
vide additional dials by the device illustrated in Fig. 4. Here the contacts 
P and Q move on two parallel lines of resistances from points (O and OO 
originally at the same potential. It is then possible by shunts or external 
•contacts (not shown in Fig, 4) to make changes in the potential of either 
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T<xQ wbkh mtt additkmal to and independent of those produced by shift¬ 
ing P or Q> and which do not introduce either contact resistances or thermal 
i 7 forces between P and Q» nor ap- 

yp /^G preciably alter the galvanometer 

- \/j^ sensitiveness. Three such de- 

I f vices are elsewhere discussedone 

1 ^ j of them, that invented by Wen- 

H O ner, can be so arranged that no 

QL appreciable error will result from 

^ _J a change in contact resistance as 

great as 0.0003 of the battery dr- 
Fig 4—General plan of split-circuit poten- cuit resistance, that is, in many 
tiometer casts as great as 0.4 ohm. All 

these arrangements require double switches, that is, dial switches making 
two separate contacts at the same time. 

It appears, then, that in these split circuit potentiometers some of the 
dials fulfil all the requirements for thermoelectric work enumerated above. 
For the contacts P and Q so completely satisfactory a result can not be 
obtained, but a choice must be made between very slight evils, which arise 
as follows: It is possible to have these contacts in the galvanometer cir¬ 
cuit, as in Fig. i, or else in the battery circuit as in Fig. 5. The switches 
will of course have to a slight extent 
both parasitic forces and resistance. 

If they are in the galvanometer cir¬ 
cuit, the battery current will be 
completely unaffected by them, and 
their resistance will therefore be of 
no importance, so that very simple 
switches can be used, but their slight 
thermal forces will be effective, and 
the potentiometer will not be com¬ 
pletely neutral tmless they are neu- 5 — Potentiometer with neutrally-ar- 
tral. If the contacts are in the bat- ranged ("antithemodectric”) contacts 
tery circuit, the galvanometer circuit will be quite unaffected and the slight 
thermal forces will be swamped by the battery voltage, so that the poten¬ 
tiometer will be neutral, but the contact resistances will affect the battery 
current, and excellent switches of very low resistance will be needed to keep 
that sufficiently constant. Either arrangement is satisfactory as a rule; 
neither the resistance nor the thermal electromotive force of a suitable 
switch is large enough ordinarily to cause appreciable error in these two 
dials. For reading to o.oi microvolt the absolutely neutral arrange- 

* *'Einige Ncue Doppclkompensfiitorcii,” Walter P. White, Z. Jnstr,, 54, 

143-6 (1914)- 



g 5 —Potentiometer with neutrally-ar¬ 
ranged (''antithermoelectric”) contacts 
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tDtntr with switches in the battery drcuit, seems pretoabk; the other is 
certainly preferable if there is any liability of injury to the contacts from 
corrosive gases. It is worth noting, that as to the thermal forces the 
eliminating switch^ takes care of them, and also renders it impossible for 
the observer to be in doubt as to their presence or absence, while errors 
due to contact resistance, on the other hand, are not eliminated or com¬ 
pensated, and are not likely to be even discovered unless specially looked 
for. This means, however, not that the potentiometer with interrupted 
battery circuit has any considerable chance of imsuspected error when 
properly cared for, but rather that the other is “fool proof” to an unusual 
degree. The advantages of both arrangements are substantially secured 
by putting the contacts in the galvanometer circuit, and making them 
neutral.^ A potentiometer upon this principle is now in use in this lab¬ 
oratory,* but is at present not regularly on the market. Split-circuit 
potentiometers of the interrupted battery circuit type® are made by Wolff 
of Berlin, according to a design by Diesselhorst. One of them, a three- 
dial instrument, can be recommended for thermoelectric work, and is 
very low in price. 

The galvanometer circuit resistance in this Wolff-Diesselhorst instru¬ 
ment is ordinarily about 14 ohms. It will be advantageous in most cases 
to order the instrument made with a resistance ten times as great.^ In 
the galvanometer circuit the increase will merely go to displace some of 
the ballast necessary to make up the desirable 300 to 1000 ohms (see the 
preceding paper. Section 7), while the battery will be steadier and the 
possible switch contact resistance error® will be diminished. 

The slight, easily avoidable, switch contact resistance difficulties en¬ 
countered in potentiometers such as that just discussed should by no 
means be confused with those inherent in resistance measurements. The 
allowable resistance in a switch of the combination potentiometer, next 
to be described, is from 3 to 10 ohms; in the Diesselhorst potentiometer 
it is about o.oi ohm, raised to about o.i ohm by the increase in total re¬ 
sistance just recommended, while with many resistance thermometers it 
must be as low as 0.00001 ohms, for the same thermometric precision. ^ 

The constancy of the galvanometer circuit resistance is not appreciably 
affected by changes of the contacts P and Q in the Diesselhorst potenti- 

1 Described in the preceding paper, Section 5. 

* Z. Jnstr. (Loc. cit ), pp. 75-78. 108-113, 149-150. 

* Z. Instr., 28, I (1908). 

* This will cause no increase in cost, as Herr Wolff informs me. 

* The order of magnitude of this error can be found in this particular instrument 
by noting the change in the auxiliary current (as measured against the standard 
ca dmium cell) which is produced by shifting the switches of the upper two dials. Those 
versed in electrical measi^:ements can also easily find the error of the switches by 
measuring the potential drop through the contacts. 
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ometer, since these dials are like Fig. 5. In instruments where P and Q 
are Fke Fig. i, auxiliary coils (not shown in Fig. i) should be added to 
compensate for the changes produced by moving P or Q, as is done in sev¬ 
eral of the Geophysical Laboratory potentiometers.' These coils do not 
complicate in any way the single contact switches, and they make the 
total number of coils the same as in the other type, since in that type 
similar (but more accurate) coils are needed to keep the battery circuit 
resistance constant. 

(d) The Combination Potentiometer, —A fourth method* of adding dials, 
and one well suited to thermoelectric work, is to connect two otherwise 
separate* potentiometers in the same galvanometer circuit (Fig. 6). Four 
/) dials in all can thus be ob- 

yyx tained, which is perhaps the 

-' ^most advantageous number for 

a low range. The potentiom- 

P 9 0 /-^ ^ giving the two lower dials 

^ ^ ^ V 0 _ may, without detriment to the 

r ^ galvanometer sensitiveness, be 

' vHTb ^ .Vsit^-^ given a battery circuit resist- 

Fig. 6.— Oeneral plan of 4-dial combination poten- ance of 20,000 ohms or more, 
tiometer. Owing to an oversight, the primes These dials may therefore be of 
here apply to the upper two dials, not the lower, the type of Fig. 5 without any 
as in Fig. II. danger of uncertain battery 

circuit resistance, so that the lower dials are far freer from both resistance 
and thermal e. m. f. troubles than are those of a split-circuit potentiometer. 
The upper potentiometer may be of either type, just as with the split- 
circuit instrument, but the more reliable uninterrupted battery circuit ar¬ 
rangement seems best. Two batteries are required, which is an obvious 
complication. This difficulty, however, as experience has shown, is dis¬ 
tinctly of triffing account, and is offset by several advantages, among 
which are the simplicity and intelligibility of the electrical arrangement, 
the ability to check the values of the coils at any time by working one 
potentiometer against the other, and the fact that all the switches are 
single. The instrument as shown here is also far safer from contact re¬ 
sistance error than any low-range instrument on the market at present. 
The mechanical and electrical simplicity of this design render it an easy 
one to get built to order, and thus recommend it where any special features 
are desired, such as* independence of switch contact resistance, or pro- 
‘ “Potentiometer Installation,” Loc cit, p 349; Z, Instr, 27, 216 (1907); 34, 
108-9 (^9*4) (Loc at) 

* Suggested but condemned by H Hausrath, Ann. Pkys , 17, 740 C1905). De¬ 
scribed in Z Instr , 34, I4J-I48 (1914) {Loc. cU ). , 

•The two potentiometers, however, easily may be, and preferably should be, 
balanced by the same standard cell. Of course they may also he in the box. 
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vision for the double potentiometer arrangement described in Section 5 
below. For a double potentiometer this design has another advantage^ 
since the single switches make it especially suitable for the very inex¬ 
pensive master switch arrangement described in Section 6. 

(e) Choice of Instrument .—It follows from the above that there are three 
potentiometer types which are thoroughly satisfactory for thermoelement 
work of precision: the split-circuit tvpe with uninterrupted battery circuit 
(Geophysical Laboratory), the combination potentiometer (Fig. 6) and 
the Diesselhorst potentiometer when made with tenfold resistance. Of 
these the first is not regularly manufactured at present. The combination 
potentiometer, though not yet regularly listed, is easy to procure, on ac¬ 
count of its simplicity, and the Diesselhorst is a stock article. Of the two, 
the combination potentiometer requires a very little more routine manip¬ 
ulation, but requires less care, and is preferable.^ 

4. Special Switch Connections. 

(a) When in making the adjustment for eliminating parasitic electro¬ 
motive forces, the switch of Fig, i in the preceding paper is thrown, inter¬ 
rupting the battery current through the potentiometer, it is still often 
necessary that a battery current of about the same amount should flow 
somewhere, for unless the current is very small indeed, 0.0003 ampere or 
less, its discontinuance will generally cause a perceptible variation in the 
voltage. The necessary substitute current is readily provided by con¬ 
necting a suitable resistance between the other end of the battery and the 
clip A in Fig. i. 

A new and better way for low range potentiometers is to connect the 
clip A to a point between the two potentiometer terminals, so locateu that 
the current will still flow much as before through most of the circuit, but 
will pass around the coils used to balance the unknown, the only ones in 
which the current needs to be interrupted. To do this the regular con¬ 
nection from the switch runs tP the regular potentiometer terminal nearest 
in potential to the coils in question; and the connection from A runs to a 
disd contact block just the other side of them. This block thus becomes 
an “intermediate terminal,*’ I of Figs. 8 and 11. The proper location of 
each terminal can be found by potential measurements upon the poten¬ 
tiometer top, or by tracing the circuit underneath it.® In split-circuit 
potentiometers the whole split portion must be cut out. 

The advantages of the method are that it dispenses with the substitute 
resistance, and that it avoids at all times the existence in the switch of 

' Recent quotations, by an American manufacturer, on single and duplicate com¬ 
bination potentiometers, similar to that in Pig *11, make that type, as it should be, 
the lowest priced of the potentiometers here considered (Aug. 14, 1914) 

• A binding post connected to the intermediate terminal may be provided, but is 
not necessary. 
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large potential differenocsi and thua diap^Eiaea with the shielding arrange- 
inents often needed to prevent leakage errors due to these potential differ- 
enoes.^ This advantage holds even where the circuit resistance is so high 
that interruption of the current causes no unsteadiness, for the danger 
from leakage increases with the circuit resistance. 

(6) Most potentiometers have a key in the galvanometer circuit, often 
with several associated safety resistances to guard against excessive galva- 
Q nometer deflections. This com- 

bination is with moving coil gal- 
^ ^ vanometers less convenient than 

\a=555^ the arrangement of Fig. 7, which 

,; ^ can be made, at nominal cost, 

I \\S from a couple of single-pole, 

pJ — p-— C double-throw switches* and three 

6 resistances. The resistance of 

the coil H is 9 times that of the 
^ ^ galvanometer circuit 

H i f ! i —that is, 9 times that in the 

^ LtlJ potentiometer, thermoelement, 

J J and associated resistances —s is 

To thermoelement To potentiometer 10/81 of H. C is a very high 

, resistance, 100,000 ohms or so, 

Fig. 7.—Improved galvanometer switches - , 

of graphite on glass. 

When the switch A is closed at the back end, the galvanometer is shunted 
so as to be properly damped for all positions of the switch B. With B 
open there is no deflection. Closing B at the back end gives a very small 
deflection, due to current through the safety resistance C. Bringing B 
forward again closes the circuit without C, giving exactly one-tenth the 
full sensitiveness. Bringing A forward disconnects S and short-circuits 
H, giving full sensitiveness. The usual practice will be, in starting an 
observation, to close B for i-io sensitiveness, then set the dial switches, 
then throw A fOiw^ard. On opening the circuit both A and B are throwp 
back together by a single motion. Continuous readings with i-io sensi¬ 
tiveness are, of course, often very convenient. 

This arrangement is discussed in Z, Instr,^ 34, 78-^2 (1914), {loc, a/.), 
where those interested can find further details. It is, of course, a privilege 
and not a requirement in potentiometer work, and it is theretore, for 
simplicity, not represented in Figs. 8 and ii below. If used it would be 
between the galvanometer and the point marked T. 

^ These shielding arrangements will be described In a subsequent paper 
* The smgle-pole switches with short throw are advantageous They atfe a regular 
etock article. 
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5 * Multiple Reeding Arrangements. 

One virtue of electricity in all its applications is the ease with which its 
power may be applied by the mere touching of two conductors, and the 
consequent facility with which different apparatus may be combined, or 
used in rapid succession. Among measuring devices of precision the 
potentiometer-thermoelement combination possesses this facility in a 
high degree, owing to its indifference to contact resistance outside the 
potentiometer (and often within it); to its adaptability to the partial de¬ 
flection method, which favors rapid and varied measurements, to the 
quickness and ease with which equal and interchangeable thermoelements 
can be constructed; and to the power which the thermoelement has of 
giving readings with the galvanometer alone. Simultaneous measure¬ 
ments, that is, quickly alternating observations, of the temperature of 
different bodies or regions are sometimes essential and often recognized 
to be desirable, and would be found so still more often if convenient means 
for making them were at hand. 

With provision for getting the last two figmes of the reading from the 
galvanometer deflection it will usually be satisfactory to make successive 
measurements of different temperatures by resetting the switches; there 
is nearly always ample time for this in calorimetry.^ 

Usually, also, some of the quantities measured are, or can be made to be, 
small enough to fall within the limits of the galvanometer scale; pro¬ 
vision for reading these by the galvanometer deflection alone can be made 
by a slight addition to the auxiliary switch system, and much resetting of 
the switches thus avoided. Fig. 8 shows one arrangement for this purpose. 



Fig. 8 —^Arrangement for combined direct and potentiometer reading of 4 thermo¬ 
elements. P, potentiometer; I, intermediate terminal; N, negative terminal; Rh, 
rheostat, B, battery; Z, r, substitute resistances; H, K, thermoelement exchanging 
switches; E, eliminating switch; D, potentiometer-cut-out, or direct-reading, switch; T, 
location of galvanometer and cadmium cell switches 

^ This remark may not apply to slide wire instruments. 
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operated by means of the double^throw knife switdi D. Any one of the 
thermoelements (here 4 in number) can be instantly connected, either to 
the potentiometer, or else to the substitute resistance 11, which is equal to 



Fig. 9.—Perspective of switches, showing double-ended knives, pull-rod connections, 
and method of working two switches together 

the constant galvanometer circuit resistance in the potentiometer. E is 
the eliminating switch of Fig. i in the preceding paper, here used 
with “intermediate” battery circuit connection, I, as described above in 
Section 4. 

Fig 9 shows a construction which favors the rapid operation of the other switches 
Witliout it, a resetting may involve three motions. First one thermoelement switch 
is opened, then the potentiometer-cut-out switch D is thrown across, and then the 
thermoelement switch is closed on the other side. By grasping at once two of the 
adjacent handles of Pig. 9, the observer can make this, the most common resetting, 
in one motion, and never need make but two. The thermoelements which are to be 
used with the far position of D, that is, with the potentiometer in circuit, are then on 
the far side of the switches H and K, those to be used with the near position of D are 
on the near side of H and K. This system avoids the chance of an unusual combina¬ 
tion's occurring by mistake, but does not destroy the possibility of making it whenever 
that becomes desirable. There is, however, sturprisingly little danger of confusion, 
with this or any other system A habit of moving the switches correctly is formed 
literally in five or ten minutes 

In our switch the pull rods are merely pieces of wooden doweling. They run 
through guides at the back end also and each is connected to its switch by a pair of 
connecting rods cut from sheet brass strip. This arrangement works more smoothly 
and is perhaps a little easier to construct, also, than the one shown, which was chosen 
for representation as making a more easily intelligible drawing The handles to the 
switches are metal bars, slotted so as to fit very tight over the insulating cross bars 
of the switches and further held by screws. The object of this construction was to 
make the greatest possible provision against danger of having the handles work loose, 
which is almost the only way in which this kind of switch can give trouble. If D is 
to be used with 4 cm: more switches like H and K, its pull rod is best made of steel for 
stiffness. 

The simultaneous motion of the switches D and H or K is made automatic in our 
•witch in the following w&y* has a shorter handle, so that it is thrown by half the 
pull-rod motion ne^ed by H or K. On the rod of D are two cross bars, as far apart 
as the throw of D (or half the throw of H, K, etc.) and so situated as to be pushed by 
pins passing through the rods of H, K, etc. Then, whenever any of the thermoelement 
switches H, K, etc., is thrown, it brings D into the right position, leaving the others 
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of the H, K set in the middle (open) position, and bringing to that open position any 
thermoelement switch that may have been set on the other side To make a setting, 
then, It IS only necessary to grasp the handle of the proper thermoelement switch and 
throw that, when everythmg else will follow, except in changmg from one switch to 
another on the same side, when two half throws are required An\ unusual combitia> 
tion i*« readily secured by withdrawing the appropriate pm from its pull rod It may 
be well to remark that the less elaborate arrangement shown m the figure is quite 
satisfactory, but the mstallation of tlie more convenient automatic one should not cost 
an hour’s labor, and therefore seems generally worth while 

With the scheme of connections shown m Fig 8 the usual direct galvanometer 
connection to the potentiometer must be omitted during regular readings, but restored 
for the adjustment against the standard cell The necessary transfer is easily made 
by a ^ pole switch, as shown in Fig lo The switch would be inserted at the point T 
The galvanometer terminals of the potentiometer are short circuited by the right- 
hand knife during regular readings, whe# the galvanometer is in the circuit at another 
place 


To potentiometer. 


It will often be desirable to read two different and rather large electro¬ 
motive forces in the same expenment, for which the arrangement just 
described is of course inadequate. 

Resetting of the switches can then usually be facilitated by a simple 
device As a rule the observation of two different temperatures will 
mvolve makmg first one setting, then a second, different oih, then the 
first agam, then the sec¬ 
ond, and so on, with G 

comparatively infrequent 
changes m either setting. 

But the time and effort 
of switch manipulation 
go mainly not in the 
mechanical operation of 
moving the switches, but 
in thinking where to 
move them and at the 
same time tr3ang to be To switches * 
sure that no mistake is 
made. Most of the labor —Switch for makmg the cadmium cell connaction 

is therefore saved if the “t T, 8 

two alternate settings are limited by stops against which the switch can 
be quickly thrown without even lookmg, and which are shifted from time 
to time as the settings themselves change. Very convenient stops can 
be made of strips of thm hard rubber, which are inserted between the 
switch blocks. An indicator appealing to the eye may also be used. The 
dial switches are moved after one thermoelement switch is opened, and 
before the other is closed. Three or four seconds is ample time for the 
whole operation. 




Thermoelement Switches. 



rangement for making a douWe potentiometer out of a duplicate dial combination potentiometer. Lettering 
me as Fia. 8. with M. master switch: P'. N' and I' refer to lower half of combination potentiometer. 
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switch. This gives a doul^ po^t%ometer,^ It can, of course, be made up 
as a complete instrument. In that case, especially if a split arcuit in¬ 
strument is the basis, an adequate master switch which is also compact 
enough is rather expensive, and is preferably avoided by tlie gridiron 
construction already referred to.® But where extreme compactness and 
conventional fimsh are disregarded, as they may be if the observer con¬ 
nects his own apparatus, it is very easy indeed, especially with the com¬ 
bination potentiometer of Section 3 (d), above, to arrange a double po¬ 
tentiometer as efficient as the best. The master switch and accessones, 
made up of vanous knife switches, are shown as connected to a combina¬ 
tion potentiometer in Fig 11 The arrangement for reading by galvanom¬ 
eter deflection alone is also provided here, by means of the single switch 
in the middle 

The eliminating and potentiometer-cut out switches E and D are exc^ctlv as in 
Eig 8, except that E handles 2 batteries, but m place of the simple potentiometer of 
Fig 8 occurs the master switch M, leading to the combination potentiometer P M 
when thrown exchanges the upper dial switches m the galvanometer circuit and the 
lower dial switches m then battery circuit The battery circuit of the upper dials 
and the galvanometer circuit connection to the lower dials remain unaltered Rh 
are 3 rheostats for adjusting the two battery circuits and the galvanometer circuit 
For simplicity, the intermediate battery circuit terminals I and F (of S* tion 4) are 
located as if most of each battery circuit resistance were in Rh, the exact place of 
the connection m practice will depend on the arrangement of the particular mstrument 
used The other connections are exactly as they might be m any case, with a com¬ 
bination potentiometer 

The fact that a combination potentiometer is used with two batteries to adjust, 
of course makes the cadmium standard cell connection somewhat different from that 
of Fig 10 Fig 12 shows an arrangement callmg for 2 ordinary 2-pole, 2-throw knife 
switches It IS, of course, to be inserted at the point marked T ’ The leads at the 
rigllt run to fixed resistances such as are frequently used in potentiometers for the 


standard cell adjustment 

This particular arrangement 
is appropriate to a special mstru 
ment, whose galvanometer con 
nection is intended to be made 
through the switches D, E, and 
M, with either a key, or a switch 
like that of Section 4 (b) in the 
circuit near the galvanometer 
A simple system for operat¬ 
ing the switches D, M, H, K, 
etc, IS to have the thermo- 



Fig 12 —Cadmium cell switches for combination 
potentiometer of Fig 11 Inserted at T 


element switches at the nght-hand end of the Ime throw n forward and back m unison 
with M, according to the method illustrated in Fig 9, and the switches at the left 


^ Desenbed and discussed In Z Instr , 34, 73-78 (1914) ) First pro¬ 

posed, Ibtd, 27, 218 (1907) Triple potentiometers are of course possible, but the 
advantages decrease relatively, and the difficulties mcrease, as the number of sets of 


switches mcreases 


* Z Instr, 34, 111-142 {Loc at) 
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similarly thfown forward with X>, and also thnmn back while D comes forward, nsmg 
this last, less rapid combination for the least frequent readings. 

The arrangement of switches as shown here will be from 20 to 30 cm. wide if “15 
ampere** knife switches of stock type are used. Its depth will depend on the number 
of switches added to those shown here, and therefore on the number of thermoelements 
provided for. If pull rods are used, as in Fig. 9, a relatively large number of switches 
can easily be accommodated by putting them beyond those shown in the figure. A 
considerable extension of the switchboard in the direction away from the operator is not 
objectionable. There is, therefore, as far as table space is concerned, no difficulty in 
providing for as many thermoelements as any one is likely to use. 

Bvery essential connection and piece of apparatus has been here indi¬ 
cated. It therefore appears that ^e advantages of the double potentiom¬ 
eter can be obtained practically at the cost of a few knife switches, for 
the extra dial switches can be provided at negligible cost in several ways.^ 
If a combination potentiometer is made on special order, a duplicate set 
of regular dials will also cost comparatively little. 

The master switch here illustrated is, of course, readily applicable to any 
potentiometer whose switches do not need to maintain a very low contact 
resistance, but not as readily to any other. At present no such potentiom¬ 
eter is regularly made which is also suited for thermoelectric work, 
hence a special instrument, and preferably, for reasons given in Section 4, 
a combination potentiometer, affords the best means of realizing a double 
potentiometer. This, however, may be only a temporary situation. 
Meanwhile, those who need only a single potentiometer will generally 
find the Diesselhorst type satisfactory; those who need either a double 
potentiometer or special immunity from contact resistance error can have 
both, at no great expense, by means of a special instrument of the com¬ 
bination type. 

7. The Number of Dials Required. 

If the galvanometer deflection is utilized, three dials, with a maximum range of 
10,000 microvolts (as in some of the newer Diesselhorst-Wolff potentiometers), are 
quite sufficient for calorimetry. They permit reading to o.i microvolt, and up to a 
10® interval with a 24-couple thermoelement. For larger temperature intervals a 
part of the thermoelement can be used, and though the precision is then less absolutely, 
it will still be of the order of i in 50,000. 

For high temperature work, even with a single couple, readings above lo.ooo 
microvolts but below 20,000 are usually needed. They can be provided for with three 
dials by doubling the current, but the absolute precision is then reduced to o 2 micro¬ 
volt. (The double range can be obtained by putting two standard cells, in series, in 
place of one in an instrument intended for the single range, or it can be provided for 
in the original constrSction by the insertion of a suitable coU.) 

Voltages above 20,000 are sometimes desirable. A four-coil instrument with 
range of 100,000 microvolts will provide for them, and with a somewhat lower range 

^ One method which we have had in use for five years is to screw, to the regular 
dial contact blocks, tongues of sheet copper 0.5 mm. thick and make contact with these 
by clamps like Fig. 2 of the previous paper. The relative slowness of this kind of a 
dial has proved to be but a trifling disadvantage in a double potentiometer. 
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<30,000 to 50,000) and a sufficiently sensitive galvanometer will, at the same time, give 
an absolute precision in reading of better than o i microvolt, which may be helpful 
in some cases. 

S. Intrinsic Merits of the Thermoelement-Potentiometer Combination. 

In view of the amount of detail contained in this and the preceding paper, 
the cursory reader would scarcely be at fault if he should get the impression 
that thermoelectric apparatus is elaborate and complicated, and its use 
beset by pitfalls and precautions. It therefore seems worth while to show, 
briefly, that the exact opposite is the case. The only essentials peculiar 
to this system are, as already stated, a galvanometer sensitiveness readily 
attainable, potentiometer excellences which are admirably embodied in 
two very low-priced designs, and a common copper knife switch, 
arranged as an eliminating switch with neutral leads. The amount 
of detail presented is due, first, to the attempt to give what are practically 
working directions in a generally unfamiliar subject, and second, to the 
presentation of arrangements for securing in the observations a rapidity, 
convenience, and comprehensiveness such as are seldom even thought of 
in most other systems. The net final effectiveness attained can be fairly 
well seen by a comparison with the calorimetric resistance thermometer, 
which has come to be widely recognized as an accurate and • onvenient 
instrument, 

(а) The relative precision required in the electrical measurement is more 
than a hundred times less with the thermoelement. 

(б) The thermoelement is well known to be far less affected by defects 
of insulation. 

(c) Parasitic thermal electromotive forces, the only other noticeable 
sources of error, require, for their elimination, an arrangement which, 
though a little more extensive in the case of the thermoelement, is quite as 
rapid and effective in operation. 

(d) The complications and errors arising from the resistance of contacts 
and leads, so prominent with the resistance thermometer, have been 
eliminated with the thermoelement. 

{e) Very rapid readings and readings made at definite instants of time 
are more easily seciu'ed with the thermoelement system. 

(0 The same is true of simultaneous readings of different temperatures, 
and of concomitant measurements of electrical energy. 

(g) The constancy or integrity of the multiple thermoelement can be 
quickly tested at any time, without interrupting or disturbing any de¬ 
termination that may be in progress. A corresponding test with the re¬ 
sistance thermometer necessitates placing it in a carefully prepared ice 
bath. 

{h) No correction for heat developed, or precautions to avoid undue 
beat production, are necessary with the thermoelement. 





isa^ 

The themoekment has the didadvantage that some body of definite 
thermal condition must surround the end not in the calorimeter. This 
necessity, which will be considered in a later paper, adds visibly to the 
apparatus required and slightly to the daily manipulation, practically not 
at all to the chances of error. But on the electrical side the calorimetric 
thermoelement appears superior in several respects, inferior in none^ of 
importance. 

Summary of this and the Preceding Article. 

These two papers describe a type of auxiliary installation for thermo¬ 
elements which in high temperature measurement and other work of 
moderate precision is valuable for its convenience, quickness, and com¬ 
prehensiveness, and which is also capable of the very high precision often 
desired for calorimetry. 

(1) When a thermoelement is used with its two ends at nearly the same 
temperature, a condition easily provided in calorimetry, the relative pre¬ 
cision required in the electrical measurement falls to a value no greater 
than that desired in the temperature reading, and the most serious errors 
ordinarily affecting the electrical thermometer practically disappear. 

(2) The absolute electrical precision required is also comparatively low. 
With a convenient and easily made copper-epnstantan multiple thermo¬ 
element of 24 couples, 0.0001° corresponds to o.i microvolt. 

(3) The satisfactory attainment of a precision of o.i microvolt demands 
two, and only two, special efectrical instruments. The first is an arrange¬ 
ment for eliminating the effect of parasitic thermal electromotive forces. 
A common copper knife switch will perform this service admirably. 

(4) The second special requirement is an appropriate potentiometer, 
that is, one reliable to 0.1 microvolt. 

(5) The slide wire and Feussner potentiometers of i volt range or more 
now in common use are not thus reliable, and are otherwise unsuited for 
thermoelement work. Splti<ircuit potentiometers are satisfactory in 
this and all other important respects, and so are combination potentiometers, 
or potentiometers having two otherwise separate, very simple instruments 
in series in the same galvanometer circuit. A very low-priced split-circuit 
potentiometer is on the market; and the combination potentiometer, on 
account of its mechanical and electrical simplicity, is an easy instrument 
to build to order. 

(6) The potentiopeter systeni, either with or without the thermo¬ 
element, is especially suited to shnultaneous measurements of different 
and differently varying electromoitive forces. Its convenience for such 
measurements can be increased by using a few pieces of hard rubber sheet 
as stops for the dial switches, |md still further increased by arranging a 

> This statement and some of the discussion immediately preceding, applies, of 
course, mainly to the measurement of small temperature intervals, as in calorimietry. 
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double potentiometer, with duplicate dials. One effective form of double 
potentiometer, which employs a master switch, can be arranged at the 
cost of a few knife switches and very little labor. An especially suitable 
instrument to arrange in this way is the combination potentiometer, all 
of whose dial switches are single, and free from contact resistance error. 

(7) Another convenience especially easy to obtain with the thermo¬ 
element-potentiometer system is the power to take the last two figures of 
any reading directly from the galvanometer scale. It increases speed, 
simplifies manipulation, diminishes errors, and gives calorimetric data in 
a form specially convenient for further treatment. 

(8) For high temperature measurements and much other • thermo¬ 
element work not calorimetric, though the required precision may often 
be less, most of the features above described are desirable, especially the 
facility for simultaneous and direct readings. 

Gbophysical Laboratory, 

Carnboib Institution op Wabhinoton. 


[Contribution from thb Chemical Laboratory op the State TIniversity of 

Kentucky.] 

a study of the reaction of alkali salts of sulfonic 
acids with alkali phenolates by 
DRY distillation. 

By Bdoar H. Nou.au and Lloyd C \>aniri3. 

ReceWed June 11. 1914. 

By analogy to the reaction of alkali sulfonates with alkali hydroxides 
in the preparation of phenols, aromatic ethers should result from the dis¬ 
tillation of sulfonates with phenolates. Results confirming this idea 
having been obtained with the simplest mixture of the kind, viz,, sodium 
benzenesulfonate and potassium phenolate, a study of the reaction was 
undertaken with a view to determining whether it is generally applicable. 
The trend of the proposed investigation is exhibited by the following 
mixtures that have been used: 

1. Sodium benzenesulfonate and potassium phenolate. 

2. Potassium toluenesulfonate and sodium phenolate. 

3. Sodium xylenesulfonate and potassium phenolate. 

4. Sodium sulfanilate and potassium phenolate. 

5. Sodium toluidinesulfonate and potassium phenolate. 

6. Sodium a-naphthalencsulfonate and potassium phenolate. 

7. Sodium d'-naphthalenesulfonate and potassium phenolate. 

8. Sodium benzenesulfonate and potassitun th3rmolate. 

9. Sodium benzenesulfonate and mono-potassium resorcinate. 
xo. Sodium benzenesulfonate and di-potassium resorcinate. 

II. Sodium methylsulfonate and,potassium phenolate. 

The problem was to find what radicals might be represented by R 
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aad R' in the fotbwing general equation, and what substituent groups 
might be present in those radicals: 

RSO3M + MOR' « ROR' + M2SO8 

The great variety of possible mixtures made it impossible to cover the 
whole field, but sufficient has been accomplished to show that the reac¬ 
tion is quite general. But few references could be found in the literature 
to methods for making aryl ethers of phenols and some of the methods 
that have been proposed result in rather poor yields. Following is a list 
of the methods, reference to which was found, with comments on their 
applicability and on the yields where the latter are stated in the original 
papers: 

I. Action of phenol on diazobenzene sulfate; W. Hoffmeister,^ yield, 
very poor. Applicable to the preparation of mixed ethers. 

II. Action of anhydrous zinc chloride on phenols; Merz and Weith;® 
yield, usually 6-8%. Not applicable to the preparation of mixed ethers. 

III. Distillation of aluminium phenolate; Gladstone and Tribe;* yield, 
about half of the phenolate distilled. Not applicable to the preparation 
of mixed ethers. 

IV. Action of potassium metaphosphate on potassium phenolate (dry 
distillation); H. von Niederhauesem;* yield, less than 1%. 

V. Action of phenol on a diazonium salt, phenol used to extract the 
diazonium salt from solutjpn before the reaction; R. Hirsch;* yield, 50% 
of the aniline used. This is not a good yield considering the large quantity 
of phenol that must be handled. 

VI. Action of halogen substitution products of aromatic hydrocar¬ 
bons on potassium phenolates in the presence of reduced copper; Ullmann 
and Sponagel ;* yields, very high. This method was applied to the prepara¬ 
tion of a great variety of ethers and is the source of most of the data on 
this class of compounds. It is frequently necessary to introduce halogens 
by way of the corresponding amino compounds, however, and in some 
cases the corresponding sulfonic acids can be made directly. 

< VII. One application of the method here proposed was found after 
this investigation was undertaken. A salt of anthraquinone-a-sulfonic 
add was distilled with potassium phenolate, resulting in anthraquinone- 
of-phenyl ether; R. E. Schmidt;’ no details given. This same ether 
has been prepared by patented methods.® 

1 Ber., 3, 747 (1869). 

* Ibid,, X4, i87 (1880) 

, • J, Ckem. So 6 „ 41, T5 (1882) 

* 15 » 11*3 (1881). 

* Ibid., 2$, 3705 (1890) and D. R. P. 58,001. 

* Ann., 350, 83 (1906). 

, ’ Ber., 3 | 7 , 94 (1894)- 

* D. R. P. 73,054, 77.818. 
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The apparatus used in this work was a fiat, cylindrical iron retort, 
15.5 cm., interior diameter, by 5 cm. depth. The cover of the retort was 
fastened down with bolts over an asbestos gasket. An iron pipe, 9 mm. 
in diameter by 50 cm. long, set in the cover with a street elbow, served 
as the outlet. Aif AUihn bulb condenser was used, since it was found 
that the clouds of vapor passed through a Liebig condenser. The appara¬ 
tus was gas-tight so that distillations could be made at reduced pressure. 

Experimental. 

Diphenyl Ether^ CeHsOCeHs. —An amount of solid potassium hydroxide, 
equivalent to 30 g. of the anhydrous compound, was dissolved in a small 
quantity of water and 51 g. of phenol were added to the solution. This 
phenolate solution and 85 g. of sodium benzenesulfonate were mixed in 
the retort. After thorough stirring, the mass presented the appearance 
of a thin white paste. On applying heat, water distilled over and was 
followed by a brown oil which was caught in a separate receiver. The 
distillation was continued at increasing temperatures as long as oil was 
formed. 

The total oily portion of the distillate was 44 cc., which corresponds 
to a yield of about 50% of the theoretical. That it contained phenol 
was shown by a test with ferric chloride and by its distilling at 194.5- 
196°, but little above the boiling point of phenol and much below that of 
diphenyl ether (245®). It is believed, however, that only a small propor¬ 
tion of the product was phenol, because the ferric chloride test was faint, 
and the odor of the ether was predominant. The low boiling point was 
probably due to the formation of a constant boiling mixture. So much 
of the material was lost in unsuccessful attempts at finding a satisfactory 
method for ptuifying it that no valid estimate could be made of the rela¬ 
tive amounts of substances present. Later in the course of the work, 
a good method for purifying the crude distillates was found and.this method 
was used in the course of a detailed study of the best conditions for the 
preparation of diphenyl ether by this method. The results of this study 
will be stated at this point, though the experiments were made last in 
the course of the work. 

The variations in conditions used were, distillation of a mixture of pre¬ 
viously dried reagents, the addition of varying quantities of water to the 
mixture of dried reagents, before distilling, the addition of iron filings to 
the mixture before distilling, and distilling at atmospheric and at reduced 
pressures. Several combinations of these different conditions were used, 
with the final decision in favor of preparing the phenolate just before 
using it and adding the sulfonate in the presence of enough water to keep 
the whole mass in solution. The use of iron filings apparently made no 
difference in the yield, indicating that the mixture was uniformly heated 
through and that probably the iron caused no reduction of the materials. 
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Tliat the yidd was increased by using considerable quantities of water 
in the mixture^ indicates that in this way a better admixture of materials 
was obtained^ either by reason of the evaporation of the solution of the 
mixed materials or by reason of one or both of the materials retaining 
water of hydration and remaining fused at the tempethture at which the 
reaction begins. The pressure at which the distillations were made, made 
no difference in the yield. 

The best yields obtained were close to 50% of the theoretical as crude 
product, and, of this, never less than 75% was obtained as pure ether. 

The reason for using mixtures of sodium and potassium compounds 
instead of using both compounds as sodium or both as potassium salts, 
was that a mixture of lower melting point, and, therefore, of greater re¬ 
activity at low temperatures was expected to result in this way. A trial 
with sodium phenolate substituted for potassium phenolate seemed to 
confirm this idea both in point of temperature necessary to bring about 
the reaction and in point of yield. In all other experiments, the mixed 
salts were used. 

Tolyl-p-phenyl Ether, CH8CeH40C6H6.—Fifty-two grams of potassium 
^-toluenesulfonate and 29 g. of sodium phenolate^ were intimately mixed 
with one-third their bulk of iron filings and slowly distilled under reduced 
pressure. The crude product was a reddish brown oil with a slight green 
ffuoirescenoe. Yield, 49.7%. This was lost in the course of attempts 
to find a convenient method of purification and another distillation was 
made from 42 g. of the stilfonate and 23 g. of the phenolate. This was 
purified by steam distillation of the mixture with an excess of caustic 
potash solution and extraction of the distillate with ether. After drying 
the ether solution, it was distilled, yielding a colorless oil of a pleasant 
odor similar to that of diphenyl ether, boiling at 265° at 737.6 mm. Of 
51 7% pf crude product obtained in the second distillation, only one- 
fifth was obtained as the pure ether. There is no doubt that more of it 
was present, but it distils so slowly with steam that enormous quantities 
of distillate had to be caught to get the quantity stated. If the method of 
purification worked out in the course of the next experiment had been 
known, no doubt much more could have been obtained as pure product. 

{i,2)-Xylyl-p-phenyl Ether, (CH3)2C6H80C6H8.—One hundred and four 
grams of sodium xylenesulfonate (1,2,4) and 66 g. of potassium phenolate 
were distilled under reduced pressure. The crude product, a reddish 
brown, fluorescent* oil, represented a peld of 20%. In subsequent dis¬ 
tillations, the yield was 50%. 

Up to this point in the work, the only method for purif3ring the products 

' For this and most of the subsequent experiments, the phenolate used was pre¬ 
pared in bulk, dried, and kept in a tightly stoppered bottle The sulfonates were also 
thoroughly dried. Both were finely pulverized before being used 
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that could be depended on, was to distil with steam from a mixture with a 
solution with caustic potash in excess. The pure substances distilled very 
slowly with steam, as has been mentioned, and the distillate was in the 
form of emulsions that would not settle. This necessitated extraction 
with large quantities of ether. Several attempts to find simpler methods 
for purification had resulted in failure and loss of material, when a very 
satisfactory method was found while working with this ether. The crude 
product was warmed with solid potassium hydroxide (83% KOH) and the 
mixture was distilled under reduced pressure in a Bendix distilling flask. 
The small amount of water present distilled over at very low tempera¬ 
ture and was easily removed completely from the receiver. The ether 
then distilled at constant temperature. 

The purified product was a nearly colorless oil, boiling at 104-105® 
(cor.) at 49,4 mm. It soon solidified into short, colorless needles, melting 
at 35~37 ®. Yield, over 75% of the crude product. The ether had a pleas¬ 
ant odor, resembling that of diphenyl ether mixed with a little xylene. 
No reference could be found in the literature to any previous prepara¬ 
tion of this ether, so it was analyzed with the following results: 

Calc, for CmHuO H = 7 02, C - 84 89 Found 7 50, 7 35, 71* and 84.89, 
84 31, 85.11 

p-Amino-diphenyl Ether, HaNC6H4OC0H6.—Ninety-seven and one- 
half grams of sodium sulfanilate and 66 g. of potassium phenolate, 
mixed with one-third their total bulk of iron filings, were distilled under 
reduced pressure. The crude product, a reddish brown oil, was distilled 
from mixture with solid caustic under reduced pressure in a Bendix flask. 
The pure product was a pale yellow oil which soon changed into beauciful 
white, shining flakes. This product, amounting to 33% (pure) of the 
theoretical, melts at 33 34® and boils at 84® under a pressure of 15.5 
mm. 

o-Aminotolyl-p-phenyl Ether, CH»(NH2)C8H30C8H6.—Fifty-two grams 
of sodium toluidinesulfonate (1,2,5) and 33 g. of potassium phenolate, 
with one-third their total bulk of iron filings, were distilled under re¬ 
duced pressure. The crude product amounted to a yield of 57% of the 
theoretical. It was purified as were xylylphenyl ether and amino-di¬ 
phenyl ether, yielding a pale yellow oil amounting to about half the crude 
material. Boiling point, 102-104® at 67.4 mm. Unlike the amino- 
diphenyl ethei, it did not solidify on standing, but darkens in the light. 
It has an odor similar to that of aniline, but not quite so disagreeable, 
when freshly distilled, and takes on a phenol-like odor on standing. No 
reference to the preparation of this compound could be found in the 
literature, so its nitrogen content was determined by the Kjeldahl method. 

Calc, for CiiHiiON: N » 7.02. Found: 7-18 and 1.22. 

This was considered sufficient analytical data to establish its probable 
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forintda, sinice ihett was no ap|>ar^nt difference m the course of its prepara¬ 
tion and that of its lower homolog just described, and the melting point 
of the simpler compound was as given in the literature. 

ThymyUfkenyl Ethers CH3(C8H7)C6H80C6H6.—An amount of potassium 
hydroxide equivalent to 14 g. of the anhydrous compound, 37.5 g. of 
th5^ol, and 45 g. of sodium benzenesulfonate were dissolved together in 
a small quantity of water and distilled. The water distilled off first, 
and was followed by a yellowish brown oil. This latter was redistilled 
as usual and the resultant colorless oil had a strong odor like that of thymol 
with a faint modification toward that of diphenyl ether. Its boiling 
point was found somewhat lower than that given for this compound by 
UUman and Sponagel,^ 289° as compared to 297°, but it all distilled within 
a degree. 

It was suggested that the identification of this compound as thymyl- 
phenyl ether was not complete in view of its low boiling point. The 
quantity of it formed was too small to permit of further experiments with 
it, so the experiment was repeated, with the difference that it was purified 
by distillation with steam, extraction of the steam distillate with ether, 
and distillation of the residue after removal of the ether. The residue 
from the ether solution amounted to nearly 10 cc., of which 6 cc. distilled 
below 290® (only two or three drops came over below 287®) and the re¬ 
mainder came over between 294** and 295®, leaving a slight brown stain 
in the distilling bulb. The color of the distillate, however, was much 
darker than that of the residue from the ether and its odor was much 
sharper. 

If thymyl-phenyl ether is formed by the reaction, it is decomposed by 
the high temperature, and the quantity obtained is too small to admit 
of clear identification. 

Anisole, CHiOCeHs. —An amount of potassium hydroxide equivalent 
to 14.3 of the anhydrous compound and 23.5 g. of phenol were dissolved 
together in the retort and 29 g. of sodium methylsulfonate were added. 
The sulfonate used was prepared by the method given in German patent 
No. 55,007.® The behavior during distillation differed, in this case, 
from the others only in that a larger part of the oil came over with the 
aqueous portion of the distillate. The crude product had a pronounced 
odor of anisole and measured up to a jdeld of 100% of the theoretical. 
It was purified by^ distillation with steam from caustic mixture—the oil 
separating readily from the water. After drying with calcium chloride, 
the ether was distilled and found to come over completely between the 
teimperatures 149-152®. The yield of pure anisole (volume of the oil 
separated from the steam distillate) was 55%. 

1 Loc. dt, 

* X,fi98aivCofaii, Arheitsmeihtiien fAr Oritmisch-Chemiscke LdboraUfrien^ 
speM, Tl., p. 1334 
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Attempts were made to prepare the mono* and diphenyl ethers of re¬ 
sorcin and the phenyl ethers of a- and jS-naphthols, The work is as yet 
incomplete. 

Summary. 

I. Dry distillation of^dkali salts of sulfonic acids with alkali phenolates 
is a convenient method for the preparation of aryl ethers of phenols. 
Though the yields are considerably less than those obtained by the method 
of UUman and Sponagel, the compounds used can, in some cases, be more 
directly prepared. 

, 2. The reaction probably proceeds according to the equation 
RSO3M + R'OM = R'OR -f M2SO3, 
in which equation, the symbol R may represent the phenyl radical and its 
homologs, provided no long side-chain is present, or a methyl group. 
The symbol R' represents a phenyl radical or an aminophenyl radical. 
The presence of a long side-chain in this radical interferes with the reac¬ 
tion’s proceeding normally or causes decomposition of the product 

Lsxinqton, Kv 

[Contributions prom thb Shbppield Chbmicau Laboratory opYai^' NivBRsrry.] 

RESEARCHES ON PYRIMIDINES. LXXH. THE SYNTHESIS OF 

4 -hexyluracil and its relationship to 

URACIL-GLUCOSIDE. 

By Treat B Jobnson 
Received June 26. 1911 

CONTENTS— I Pynniidme-Nudeosides The Structure of Undiae 2 The 
Synthesis of Normal 4-Hexyluracil 3. Experimental Part 

1. Pyrimidine-Nucleosides: The Structure of Uridine. 

The elucidation of the structi’re of nucleic acids obviously involves 
the determination of the constitution of nucleosides. The latter are char¬ 
acteristic purine-carbohydrate and pyrimidine-carbohydrate combina¬ 
tions, which result by partial hydrolysis of these naturally occurring acids. 
We have practically no knowledge regarding the nature of the carbo¬ 
hydrate linkings in these compounds, and, consequently, we are unable 
to express structually their exact constitution. One important fact, 
however, seems to have be^n very definitely established by the results 
already obtained, namely, that the two nitrogen cycles—the purines and 
pyrimidines—are not joined to the carbohydrates in a similar manner. 
The experimental data, thus far obtained, suggest that the sugar, in the 
case of the purine-nucleosides, is very probably linked to the purine at 
a nitrogen atom occupying either the 7- or the 9-position of the purine 
ring. Such hexose combinations have recently been synthesized by Emil 
Fischer^ and it is interesting to note that his synthetical glucosides agree 

^ Fischer and Helferich, Ber., 47, 210 (1914)- 





very closely, in chemical behavior, with that of the naturally occurring 
purine-nudeosides. This investigator has not established, however, 
whether the carbohydrate is joined, in his synthetical products, to the 
.purine ring at positions 7 or 9. 

Whether the pyrimidines—uracil, thymine and cytosine—are linked to 
carbohydrates, in pyrimidine-nucleosides, through one of the nitrogen 
atoms in positions i and 3 of the ring is indeed questionable. Surely the 
remarkable stability of the natural nucleosides towards hydrolytic agents 
does not support such an assumption. It has been our experience in this 
laboratory that such glucosidic combinations, as are represented by the 
general formulas (I and II), are very unstable and easily undergo hydrolysis 


NH—CO 

I I 

HO CO CH 

I I II 

R—CH.N-CH 

( 11 ) 

ka the presence of adds, and even boiling water, giving the original pyrimi> 
dine. Several combinations of these t3rpes have been synthesized by us, 
but, in no case which has thus far been carefully examined have we 
obtadned a stable compound. These observations have recently been con¬ 
firmed by the results obtained by Fischer^ in his investigations on pyrimi- 
dine-glucosides. It seems safe to assume, however, if a nitrogen-carbon 
linkage is fotmd to be present, that the combination which involves the 
nitrogen atom in position 3, as represented by Formula II, will be found 
to be the most resistent to the action of hydrol3rtic agents. Whether 
the higher, S3mthetical, glucosidic combinations of this type will approach 
in stability that of the pyrimidine-nucleosides remains to be established. 

The early observation that pyrimidine-combinations corresponding to 
Formulas I and II easily break down on hydrolysis with add, and the 
interesting condusion of Tevene and La Forge* that the constitutions 
of cytidine and uridine are possibly to be expressed by Formulas III and 
IV, respectively, led us to turn our attention to the study of simple pyrimi- 
N C.NHi NH—CO 

II « II 


CO CH CO CH 



NH—C.CH.CHOH.CHOH.CH.CHiOH NH—C.CH.CHOH.CHOH.CH.CHgOH 

(HI) • OV) 

» Ber„ 47, 1377 (1914). 

* /W., 45, 608 {1912). 


HO 

I 

R—CH.N-CO 

I I 

CO CH 

I II 

NH—CH 
(I) 
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dine-nucleosides containing the glucosidic union R.CH— in the 4-position 
of the pyrimidine ring. No representative of this class of pyrimidines 
had been described in the literature previous to our investigations. This 
work has proved very fruitful from a svnthetical standpoint. A method 
of synthesizing pyrimidines of this type has now been developed which has 
enabled us to obtain the simplest nucleosides of thymine (V) and uracil 
(VI). A description of these interesting compounds has been recorded 
in papers from this laboratory ’ The synthesis and properties of a higher 
homolog of uracil-nucleoside (VI) will be discussed in a future publica¬ 
tion. 

NH—CO NH—CO 


CO C CH, 


CO CH 


NH—C CU.OH 
(V) 


NH—C CHjOIl 
(VI) 


Our method of establishing the constitution of these two synthetical 
nucleosides (V and VI) was to subject them to the action of strong hydriodic 
acid, when they underwent reduction smoothly giving 4,5-dimethyluracil 
(VII) and 4-methyluracil* (VIII), respectively. The success of this 


NH—CO 


NH—CO 


CO C CH3 

I II 


CO CH 

I II 


NH—C CH, 
(VII) 


NH—C CH, 
(VIII) 


method of identifying hydroxylavcd derivatives of this type is dependent 
essentially upon two facts, firstly, that the double bond in uracil com¬ 
pounds is not destroyed by dige‘5tion ^vith hydriodic acid, and secondly, 
that the 4-alkyl substituted uracils, so far as examined, possess such char¬ 
acteristic properties that they can be easily identified, even when workipg 
with small amounts of material. Whether the higher homologs of 
these two nucleosides will be found to interact normally with hydriodic 
acid remains to be established, but it is certain from what is already known 
that it should be possible theoretically to accomplish such changes. A 
knowledge of the properties of the higher homologs of 4-methyluracil 
and the corresponding thymine compounds is, therefore, very essential. 

I find no record, in the papers of other investigators, that any attempts 
have been made to reduce uridine (IV) or cytidine (III) with hydriodic 
^Johnson and Chernoff, J Biol Chem , 14, 307 (1913); Journal, 35, 585 
<1913); 36, 1742 (1914) 

* Johnson and ChemoflF, loc. ctt. 
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Add. Reduction of uridine in the presence of palladium^ leads to the forma¬ 
tion of the corresponding hexahydro derivative with destruction of the 
double bond between the carbons in positions 4 and 5 of the p5rrimidine 
ring. According to Formula (IX) uridine is a monosubstitution product 
of the alcohol xylite, CeHwOs (X), while the relationship between Levene’s 
formula for uridine, and that of isosaccharic acid is apparent by inspection 
of their respective formulas (IV and XI). Theoretically then, there is 
no reason to assume that these related compounds should undergo re¬ 
duction otherwise than in an analogous manner, giving their corresponding 
alkyl derivatives, Bertrand* has shown that xylite is transformed into 
iodopentane, CH8.CHl.CH2,CHs.CH8, by reduction with hydriodic acid^ 
while isosaccharic acid (XI), which is prepared from chitosamine, by 
oxidation with nitric acid, and also from chitine,^ is reduced to adipic acid 
(XII), when heated with hydriodic acid at 140-150°. The reduction, 
therefore, of a pyrimidine having either the constitution IV or IX to 
4-pentyluracil (XIII) would be a perfectly normal reaction. The forma- 
NH—CO 


CO CH OH OH OH OH OH 


OH OH OH OH OH 


NH—C . CH.CH.CH.CH.CH2 



NH—CO 


CO CH 


CH2.CH.CH CH.CH2 
I (X) 


CH,.CHa.CHa.CH 2 .CH. 


NH—C—CH,.CHt.CH,.CH 2 .CH, 
(XIII) 


r-o-n 

HOOC.CH CHCOOH 

I I 

HOCH-CHOH 

^(Xi) 

HOOC.CH,.CH,.CH*.CH 2 .C 00 H 
* (XII) 

tion of this alkylated luracil from luidine would establish, beyond doubt,^ 
the correctness of Levene’s Formula (IV). An investigation dealing with 
> Levene and La Forge, loc. cU, 

• Bull. soc. chim., [3] 5, 556, 740 (1891) 

* Tiemann and Haarmann, Ber., 17, 246 (1884); zp, 1257 (1886); Tiemann, Ber., 

ar, 118 (1894) 
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I I 

CO c 

I II r“ 0—1 

NH—C—CH CH.CHtOH 

I I 

HOCH—CHOH 
(IV) 
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the synthesis of this unknov/n uracil derivative (XIII), is now in progress 
in this laboratory. In the following chapter of this paper is given a de¬ 
scription of the synthesis and properties of the next higher homolog of 
4-pentyluracil, namely, 4 -hexylu'^actl (XV), which would be the reduction 
product of a corresponding hexose uracil-nucleoside represented by Formula 
XIV 

NH—CO 

1 I 

CO CH 

I II ,-o--, 

NH—C—CII CHOH CHOH CH CHOH CH,OH 
I (XIV) 

NH—CO 

I I 

CO CH 

I II 

NH—C CH2 CH, CHs CHa CHs CH, 

(XV) 

In Table I, below, is listed a series of some higher polyatomic alcohols 
and their oxidation products, which have been shown to undergo reduction 
normally with hydnodic acid 

Tabi.« I 

Hydroxyl DertvaHve 
Xylite,! HOCHi(CHOH)* CH^OH 
Styracite,* C^HuO® 

Mannite ,3 HO CH2(CHOH)4 CH.OH 
Sorbit,* C6H14O6 
Mannoheptite,® CTHifO? 

Rhamnonic acid,® CHa(CHOH)4COOH 
/-Mannonic acid,’ HOCH2(CHOH)4CnOH 
d-Galactonic acid* 

ot-Rhamnohexonic acid,® CHs (CHOH)„COOH 
a-Glucoheptonic acid,!® HOCH.(CH("*’^)rCOOH 
<i-Matinohcptonic acid^^ 

! Bertrand, loc ctt 

• Ashina, Chem Zentr , 1907, II 1431, I 909 » 548, Ber^ 45, 2363 (1912^ 

•Krlenmevcr and Wanklyn, Ann, iii, 247 (1859) Hedit, Ber, ii, 1420, 1152 

<1878), Schorlemmer, Ann , 199, 141 (1879) 

• Vincent and Delachanal, Lompt rend 108,354 (1889), iii, 51 (1980), Hitzemawt 
and ToUens, Ber, 22, 1048 (1889) 

• Maqucnuc, Bull sov chtm , [2] 50, 132, 548 (1888), Ann rhtm phys , [6] 19, 3 
(1890) 

• Will and Peters, Ber , 2 X, 1813 fi888), 22, 1704 (1889) 

’ Kiliani, Ber , 20, 339 (1887), 19, 3034 (1886) 

• Kiliani, loc at 

® Fischer and Tafel, Ber , 21, 2175 (1888) 

Kiliani, Ber , 19,1128 (1886) 

!! Fischer and Hartmann, Ber , 22, 372 (1889) 


Redurtton Product 
' CHs CHI2 CHs CH; CH,, 
' hexyliodide 

• hexyliodide 

• hexyliodide 

- l?cptyliodide 
‘ caproic acid 

- caprou' acid 

- Lactone of caproic acid 

• heptylic acid 
' heptylic acid 
" heptylic acid 



common. 


tm 


Taka I (emihued), 

ffydrmyl Derwaike, Reduction ^Product, 

OH 

laevuloheptonic add,* HOCHa(CHOH)i.C—CH|OH —► a-methylhexylic add 

! 

COOH 

Saccharic add,* HOOC. (CHOH)4COOH —► adipic aad 

Mttdcadd,* HOOC(CHOH)4COOH —► adipic acid 

liosaccharic add^ —► adipic add 

2. The Synthesis of Normal 4-Hexylnracil. 

It is 31 years since the publication of Behrend's classic paper entitled: 
“tJber die Einwirkung von HamstofP auf Acetessigftther (Vorlaufige 
Mittheilung),”* and 27 years since List® showed that 2-thiouracil is formed 
by condensation of ethyl acetoacetate with thiourea. Since the appearance 
of these papers a great number of derivatives of ethyl acetoacetate have 
been shown to undergo condensation with urea compounds forming pyrimi- 
dineSi but, notwithstanding this activity, no one has shown, thus far, 
that the higher homologs of ethyl acetoacetate (Table II) functionate 

Tabl® II. 

Ethyl propionylacctate, CH8CH2COCH8COOCaH6 
Ethyl butyrylacetate, CH,CH*CHaCOCH*COOC2H, 

Ethyl valerianylacetate, CH| CHjCHaCHaCOCHaCOOCsH^ 

Etc. 

normally and condense with urea and thiourea, giving the corresponding 
4-alkyl derivatives of uracil and thiouracil, respectively. We have no 
knowledge of the higher homologs of 4-meth5duracil or 2-thio-4>methyl- 
uracil. In fact, no representative of tlie two homologous series of pyrimi¬ 
dines, represented in Table III below, have been described in the literature 
except the 4-methyl derivatives. The other members of these two series 
which are now of immediate biochemical interest, are the lower repre¬ 
sentatives, and especially the 4-pentyl and 4-hexyl derivatives of uracil, 
which may be considered as the reduction products of the corresponding 
pentose and hexose glucosides of this pyrimidine. 

The starting point in our synthesis of 4-hexyluracil (XV) was the jS- 
ketone ester ethyl heptylylacetate (XVI), which is now easily obtainable, 
if ethyl heptylate is available, by condensation of this ester with ethyl 
acetate.^ For all the ester, however, which was used in this research, I 

* Kiliani, Ber , rp, 224 (1886) 

* de la Motte, Ber., za, 1571 (1879). 

* Crum-Brown, Arm., 125, 19 (1663); Heinzelmann, Ibid., 193, 184 (1878). 

* Tiemann and HacMmann, loc. cit. 

» Ber., 16, 3027 (1883*) 

* Ann., 236, I (1887) 

* Wahl and Doll, Bull, soc chim., 13, 265 (1913). 
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Table III 


Pyrimidines 

Tkiopyrtmtdines 

NH—CO 

NH—CO 


CO CH (R * CH,, CaHs, etc) CS CH 


i 11 

NH—C—R 

1 II 

NH—C R 

I CfiH^OaNi 

I CfillflONaS 

(Methyluracil) 

(Mcthvlthiouracil) 

2 CaHgOaN, 

2 CaisONaS 

(Ethyluracil) 

(Ethylthiouracil) 

3 CyHioOgN, 

3 CyHioONtS 

(Propyluracil) 

{ Propylthiouracil) 

4 C8Hi20,N2 

4 CgHiaONzS 

(Amyluracil) 

(Aniylthiourdcil) 

5 C9H„0.N 

5 r,Hi40NaS 

(Pcntyluiacil) 

(I’entylthioiiiacil) 

6 CioHieOaNg 

6 CioIIicON.S 

(Hexyluracil) 

1 

f Hcxyltluouracil) 

1 

Etc 

I a 


am indebted to Professor Andre Wahl, of Saint Denis (vScint), ranee 
I take this opportunity to express here my appreciation oi his cooperative 
spirit and kindness in sending me this reagent When this kttone ester 
IS warmed with thiourea m an alcoholic solution of sodium ethylate there 
IS an immediate reaction with formation of the sodium sail of 2 thio-4- 
hexyluracil (XVII) The reaction is complete after boiling for a few hours, 
and, after evaporation of the alcohol, the free pynmidiiie is then easily 
obtained by decomposing its so<'ium salt with hydrochloric aud A 
description of this compound is given in the experimental part of this 
paper The reaction may be expressed by the following equation 

NHs COOCsHt 

I I 

CS + CH, = H 2 O + C,He OH 


NH, OC CH,CH,CH,CH,CH,CH, 
(XVI) 


NH—CO 


-t CS CH 


NH—C CH,CH,CH,CH,CHaCH4 
(XVII) 

4-Hexyluracil (XV) is easily obtained by diiect desulfurization of this 
2-thiopyrimidme (XVII) This is easily accomplished by digesting the 
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sulfur compound with an excess of ehloroacetic acid in aqueous solution. 
Complete desulfurization is effected within a few hours and the yield of 
4-hexyluracil is practically quantitative. This new p3rrimidine possesses 
a shmp, definite melting point (170®), and is especially characterized by 
its crystalline habit and insolubility in cold water. A complete descrip¬ 
tion of this interesting substance is given in the experimental part of this 
paper. 

NH—CO NH—CO 

cs CH co ch 

I II I II 

NH-~C.CHfCH,CH,CH2CH,CHiCH, NH—C.CH*CHaCHiCH,CH,CH, 

(XV) 


The study of pyrimidine-nucleosides and related compounds will be 
continued. 


3. Experimental Part. 

NH—CO 


The Preparation of 2-Thio-4-hexyluracil, CS CH 

NH—C.CHs CH* CHa CH, CH, CH, 
—^This pyrimidine is easily obtained by condensation of thiourea with ethyl 
heptylacetate.^ Two molecular proportions of sodium (i.o g.) were dis¬ 
solved in 25 cc. of absolute ethyl alcohol, 5 g. of the jS-ketone ester dissolved 
in the solution, and the mixture then heated with 4.0 g. of thiourea (an 
excess), at the temperature of the steam bath, for 3 hours. A turbid 
solution was obtained. The alcohol was then removed by heating in an 
open dish at 100® and the crude reaction product dissolved in about 
30 cc. of cold water and the solution filtered. On acidifying this alkaline 
solution with a slight excess of dilute hydrochloric acid the above 2- 
thiopyrimidine separated as an oil which very soon solidified. It was 
nearly colorless and the yield was excellent. This pyrimidine was purified 
by recrystallization from boiling water. It is difficultly soluble in this 
solvent and deposits, on cooling, in beautiful, colorless needles which melt 
at 145® to a clear oil without effervescence. The pyrimidine gave a 
strong test for sulfur. Nitrogen determination: 

Calc, for CiqHmONiS: N, 13.20; founh: N, 13.08. 

The above exjleriment was repeated using the following proportions: 
8 g. of the jS-ketone ester, 6.4 g. of thiourea, 1.6 .g. of sodium and 50 cc. 
of absolute alcohol. After digesting for 6 hours, the reaction was appar¬ 
ently complete. TJie alcohol was then removed in the usual manner and 
the pyrimidine precipitated from its aqueous salt solution by addition of 
^ Wahl and Doll, loc cit 
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hydrochlonc aad The crude pynmidine melted at 140-141® and the 
yield was about 4 5 g 

Desuljunzation of 2 Thto 4 luxyluractl with FoimaUon of 4 hexyluratiL 
NH—CO 


I y — Ihe best conditions ior the successful 

NH—C CHs CHj CHj CH^ CH^ CH, 

conversion of the 2 thiopyrimidine into this pvnmidint arc as follows 
Equal parts by weight of the thiopyrimidine and monochloroacctic 
acid are dissolved in about 12—1^ times their combined weight of 
water (4 g of pyrimidine to 100 cc of water) Wink the chloro 
acetic acid dissolves immcdiatel\ at ordinary temperature it is 
necessary to boil for several minutes befoie solution of the pyrimidine 
IS effected After complete solution of the pyrimidine the mixture is 
then boiled for se^eral hours After solution of the pvnmidine it is best 
to add about 10 cc of dilute hydrochlonc acid to aid the n action ^fter 
digesting for about 7-8 hours (working with 4 g of p\rimidine) the re 
action IS complete, and, on cooling the solution hexvluracil separates as 
an oil which soon solidifies This pynmidine is extremely insoluble in 
boiling water and separates on cooling in beautiful glistening plates which 
melt at 170® to a clear oil without effervescence The yield is practically 
quantitative The pynmidine did not lose weight when heated at no- 
120°, and did not respond to a test for sulfur Nitrogen determination 
Calc forCioHicOjN N 1428 found N 1415 
This pynmidine is extremely soluble in alcohol and separates in plates 
when an alcoholic solution is diluted with water It dissolves also m so¬ 
dium hydroxide solution 

Nnw Havsn Conn 


[Contributions from the Chemkai Laboratory or Harvard I niversity ] 

THE ACTION OF NITRIC ACID ON lODOANIL. 

By Latbam Clabks and B K Bolton > 

Received July 10 1914 

Owing to the absence from the country of both the authors it has been necessary 
for me to prepare this work for publication —C I Jackson 

The object of the work desenbed m this paper was to compare the be¬ 
havior of lodoanil and chloroanil with nitric acid Stenhouse* obtained 
from the latter chloropicnne and oxalic acid As he found that chloro- 
anilic acid behaved in the same way, and that bromoanilic acid gave bromo- 
‘ The work described in this paper formed part of a thesis pit seated to the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences of Harvard University for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by 
Elmer Keiser Bolton 

* J them Soc 8, 6 (1870) 
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friCrixie and oxalic add, it is probable that bromoanil would undet^go a 
similar reaction; but our experiments show that the action with iodoanil 
is entirely different, since nitric add converts it into iodine pentoxide 
and diiodomaleic acid; and this difference is due to the nature of the sub¬ 
stances, not to a less energetic action in our experiments than in those of 
Stenhc^use, since we used fuming nitric acid instead of the strong acid 
used by him, and heated the mixture on the steam bath from 4 to 5 hrs., 
followed, after the removal of the iodine pentoxide, by evaporation of 
the add from 300 to 50 cc. Therefore, if the diiodomaleic add were only 
an intermediate stage in the formation of iodopicrine and oxalic add, 
we must have obtained some of these products, but the most careful 
search revealed no trace of them. 

. The identification of the diiodomaleic acid was not an easy matter. 
We could find no method of purifying it in spite of many and varied 
attempts, and the analyses gave bad results, which were exphuned in 
part by the formation of the anhydride, as we found that this substance 
was formed by long standing in vacuo; but only in part, since the anhy¬ 
dride gave equally bad analytical results, and also melted 4° lower than 
the specimen prepared by Diels and Reinbeck.* It seems, therefore, that 
both our acid and anhydride contained some clinging impurity, which 
Bre could not remove by crystallization. The composition of our two sub¬ 
stances was, however, established by determinations of the molecular 
weight of the anhydride, and analyses of the sodium salt and aniline 
salt of the acid, of several of its other derivatives, and by titrations, 
which showed that it was dibasic. Three different compounds agree 
with these results, diiodosuccinic acid, diiodomaleic acid, and di- 
iodofumaric acid. The last of these can be rejected at once, since 
our acid forms an anhydride easily. For instance, on heating the 
acid with toluene, in which it is insoluble, it gradually went into 
solution, while at the same time a drop of water appeared in the tol¬ 
uene, and upon evaporating the solvent, the anhydride already mentioned 
was obtained. The decision between the maleic and succinic acid was 
more difficult. Our compound did not act with bromine, but this has no 
weight, as it has been shown* that the presence of a halogen frequently 
interferes with the addition of bromine to an unsaturated acid. The potas¬ 
sium permanganate test for a double bond could not be applied, since it 
decomposed our acid with liberation of iodine—a behavior frequently 
observed even with saturated iodine compounds; reducing agents also 
gave no definite results with it, so that it was impossible to settle the ques¬ 
tion by experiment. In spite of this, however, it seems to us that the fol¬ 
lowing considerations exclude diiodosuccinic acid: To form this com- 

* Ber., 43,1271 (1910). 

* Bauer, Ber., 37, 3317 (1904); Pum, Monats., 9, 449 (i888). 
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pound from lodoaiul it would be necessary to add two atoms of hydrogen 
to that substance, which would obviously be impossible m the presence 
ol hot, fummg nitric acid Ihe duodosuccmic acid has not as yet been 
prepared, and it may be doubted whether it is stable enough to exist, 
as Finkelstem^ obtained by the action of sodium iodide on dibromosuc 
cinic acid m acetone solution, sodium bromide iodine, and fumarie acid, 
and Brunner and Chuard found the same products on treating niono- 
bromosucemic acid with potassium iodide m alcohol Our somewhat 
impure duodomaleie anhydride melts 4 ° below the pure compound made 
by Diels and Rembeck,’ but at least 20° higher than the known dihalogen 
succinic anhydrides 

On the other hand, our anhydride differs Iroin that described b> Diels 
and Rembeck m two particulars besides tlie melting point Ihey state 
it IS yellow and insoluble m btnzene, whereas we found it white, turning 
yellow on exposure to air, and soluble in benzene m sharp contrast to the 
insolubility of the duodomaleie acid Skraup^ has found that maleic 
aad IS converted into fumarie acid by heating it with strong nitric acid, 
but, although our acid was submitted to the long continued action of hot, 
fummg nitric acid, we obtained onlv maleic acid (shown by its easy con¬ 
version mto an anhydride), it seems, tlierefore, that the pre aiee of the 
two atoms of lodme in our acid must prevent this transformation 
So far as we can find, this is the first time that maleic acid has been 
formed from a substituted qumone by nitrit acid, but the reaction has 
been brought about by other reagents •* 

If the acid aniline diiodomaleate is suspended in glacial acetic acid, and 
heated, it is converted mto the diiodomaleylphenylimide (or anil), which 
must have the ring formula given below It melts at 171-172® (uncor ) 

IC CO 

II >NC»H6 

IC — CO 

By the further action of anili le in alcoholic solution, this substance is 
converted into the phenylammomaleylphenylimide (amlinomaleylanil), 
melting ai 2*^2-233° (uncor) which has been made frequcntlv before, 
and found to melt at 230®,® 231®^ 232-233®,* or 233®* Dichloro or 
dibromomaleic acid, when treated with amlint retains one atom of halo 

' 43 f 1528 (1910) 

* Ibtd 30, ?oo (1897) 

*Ibtd 43,1271(1910) 

* Mortals ii, 323 (1890) 12, 124 (1891) 

* Zinckc Fuchs 4 rtn 267, i (1892) Kempf Ber 39, '?7i5 (igo6) 

* Michael Ber 19, 1377 (1886) 

’ Reissert Ticmann Ber 19, 622 (1886) Rertsert IM 1644 (1886) 

* Wohl Freund Ber 40, 2300 (1907) 

* Bischoff Walden Attn 279, 140 11894) 
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gen,^ which is in harmony with the observation frequently made m this 
laboratory that iodine is replaced by hydrogen more easily than bromine^ 
bromme than chlonne 

p-Toluidme gave with diiodomaleic acid p-tolylaminomaleyl-p-tolyl 
imide, which we found to melt at 229° (uncor) Junghahn and Reissert^ 
found 228® Phenylhydrazine gave, with diiodomaleic acid, as the pnn 
cipal product diiodomaleylphenylhydrazide meltmg at 170® (uncor) 
and in smaller quantity a substance melting at 266 267® (uncor 
which we suppose to be phenylhydrazomaleylphenylhydrazide, but 
did not obtam enough of it to settle its composition 

Ulien the diiodomaleic acid was heated with water to 100® m a sealed 
tube, we obtained carbon dioxide, formaldehyde, hydnodic acid, and a 
little free iodine, and m addition to these soluble compounds a brown oil, 
solidifying on standing, from which two white solids were obtained One 
gave a percentage of iodine agreeing with that for diiodoacetic acid, but 
as it was white, and melted at 95-96® (uncor), we cannot consider its 
nature settled, since diiodoacetic acid is pale yellow, and melts at no® ^ 
Unfortunately, this work was begun so late in the year that we had not 
time enough to find the explanation of this discrepancy For the same 
reason we can give only a preliminary account of the second substance, 
melting at 182-184® (uncor) A single determination of iodine indi¬ 
cates that it IS the as yet undiscovered pentaiodoethane 

Experimental. 

Action of burning hitric Acid on lodoaml —Thirty-five grams of crude 
lodoanil were mixed with 300 cc of nitnc acid of specific gravity i 50, 
And heated on a sand bath to slow boilmg m a flask fitted by a ground 
joint to an air return condenser After half an hour a white solid separa¬ 
ted, which mcreased in amount, as the reaction continued At the end 
of 4 or 5 hrs , after the brown color of the lodoanil had disappeared, the 
orange-red acid solution was allowed to cool, and decanted from the white 
solid, which was washed with a little strong nitric aad, the washings being 
added to the mam portion of the acid This white solid showed the proper¬ 
ties of iodine pentoxide, as it sublimed at about 300® with partial decom¬ 
position into iodine and oxygen, but gave off no water, absorbed moisture 
from the air changed its cream color to the pure white of iodic acid, and 
its strongly acid aqueous solution set free chlonne from hydrochloric acid, or 
iodine from potaspium iodide It was prepared for analysis by washmg 
with glacial acetic acid, drying in vacuo over potassium hydroxide, and 
finally washing with benzene and drying in vacuo 

Calc for IjOe X, 76 04, found I, 76 00, 75 90 

* Michael Am TAem J 9, (1867), Anschutz, Beavis, Ann» 395, 29 (1897); 

Salmony Simonis Ber $ 8 , 2586 (^905) 

* Ber 34, 1766 (189!) 

* Angeli, Ber , 36, 596 (1893) 
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35 g of the lodoanil gave 26 g of iodine pentoxide 

For further identification the anihne lodate was made by adding a miY 
ture of aniline and alcohol to an aqueous solution of the acid The pre 
cipitate formed was washed with alcohol and benzene 

Calc for C8H5NH2HIO8 I 47 iS found I 47 87 

The analysis was attended with difficulty, because the salt explodes 
violently, when brought in contact with mine acid so that only one of 
the Canus tubes used by us escaped being blown to pieces Our obser 
vations confirm the properties of the salt as given by Beamer and F W 
Clarke,^ the explosiveness with nitric acid, and the fact that tht crystals 
turn blue on exposure to the air being the only points we have to add to 
their description 

Dttodomaletc Actd The orange red acid solution poured off from the 
lodme pentoxide was evaporated on the steam bath until reduced to 
about 50 cc , when it was freed from an> additional iodine pentoxide by 
decantation, or if necessary, filtration through glass wool covered with a 
thin layer of asbestos, and allowed to cool Rosets of long, white 
needles separated, which were filtered out on a fine Buchner filter and 
freed from adhenng acid by a porous plate and standing i a desiccator 
over potassium hydroxide A second crop of crystals was obtained by 
evaporating the filtrate to 25 cc, but further evaporation yielded onl> 
a small additional amount contammated witli iodine pentoxide No 
test for oxahe acid was obtained from the solution I rom 35 g of lodoanil 
II g of the crystals were obtained, or 52% of tlie theoretical yield, if 
one molecule of the product was obtamed from each molecule of lodoanil 
This product was recognized as diiodomalcic acid by analyses of some of 
its derivatives given later No good analyses of the acid itself could be 
obtained, the percentages of iodine and of carbon coming out somewhat 
over 1% too high for the theory This was in part due to formation of 
anhydnde during the drymg "n vacuo, as a specimen which stood in vacuo 
for one week showed an maease of o 8% m its iodine, but this was not the 
onlv reason, as our analyses of the anhydnde were even worse, coming out 
not far from 2% too high on both the iodine and carbon Wc ha^ e not found 
any method for the purification of the diiodomaleic acid, as no goort rc 
suits could be obtained from crystallizations even from mixed solvents, 
or precipitations from its solutions, and once dissolved it could be recov 
ered only by evapora^n to dryness Benzene with alcohol, and ace 
tone with chloroform were tried with especial care, other combinations 
less thoroughly Strong sulfuric acid precipitated the compound from 
its aqueous solution, but failed to purify* it, strong hydrochloric acid did 
not even precipitate it The acid formed by the action of water on the 
‘ Ber , 12, 1066 (1879) 
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anhydride gave no better reshltis on analysis than the add as formed direct 
from nitric add. 

Properties of Diiodornaleic Acid^ Cal8{COOH)2. —It crystallizes from 
fuming nitric add in resets of long, white needles. Our best specimens 
melted at 142® with evolution of bubbles, and the formation of a pale 
yellow liquid, but the true inciting point is undoubtedly higher, as the 
analyses showed that our substance was not pure, containing the anhy¬ 
dride undoubtedly, and probably a second impurity. It is very soluble 
in water, methyl or ethyl alcohol, ether, acetone, gladal acetic acid„ 
acetic ester, or nitrobenzene; insoluble in chloroform, carbon tetrachloride,, 
carbon disulfide, benzene, toluene, or naphtha. No good solvent could 
be found for it. Boiling benzene, or toluene, converts it into the anhy¬ 
dride, which dissolves as it forms. The acid is less soluble in sulfuric acid 
than in water. 

The aqueous solution of the diiodornaleic acid gave an acid reaction 
with litmus and decomposed carbonates with effervescence. A specimen 
crystallized from the nitric acid was dried on a porous plate and then 
in mcuo over potassium hydroxide, and washed several times with warm 
benzene, after which it was titrated with a o 2 AT potassium hydroxide 
solution, qsing phenolphthalein as the indicator. 

Subst I, I 1120, 0540 g , IT, 0847, 0764 g , KOH, 0373, 0180, 0285, 0257. 
Number of carboxyl groups, 21,21,21,21 

The acid is therefore dibasic. II was a specimen prepared from the 
anhydride with water. 

Sodium Dnodomaleatc, CalaCCOaNala.—^I'hree grams of diiodornaleic 
add, dissolved in 50 cc. of absolute alcohol, were treated with sodium 
ethylate* as long as a precipitate was formed. The salt was wa.shed 
six times with alcohol and dried in vacuo, 

Subst 05856, 07417 g , Na2S04, 02080, 02645 g , calc for C2l2(C02Na).{ Na, 
H.16, found Na 11 50, ii 55 

It forms small, white plates soluble in water but insoluble in all the com¬ 
mon organic solvents. 

An aqueous solution of the diiodornaleic acid gave a white precipitate 
with silver nitrate, which exploded violently when heated in an air bath. 
A solution of the ammonium salt gave a white precipitate with lead ace¬ 
tate, but no action with a salt of caldum, strontium or barium. 

When a solution of diiodornaleic add in either water or alcohol was 
treated with a drop of bromine water, no decolomtion was observed. An 
aqueous solution of the acid decolorized potassium permanganate with 
precipitation of manganese dioxide, but nothing definite could be isolated 
from the product. Diiodornaleic add was dissolved in alcohol and satura¬ 
ted with hydrochloric acid gas, the product was a brown liquid, which 

‘ Sdlmony, Simonis, Ber , 38, 2580 (1905) 
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could not be made to solidify, and was not studied further.. Attempts 
to reduce the acid with sodium amalgam with water or alcohol, zinc or mag* 
nesium and sulfuric acid, or zinc dust and acetic acid, gave no results from 
which a definite compound could be isolated. 

Diiodomaleic Anhydride, —Five grams of diiodomaleic acid were heated 
in 50 cc. of toluene until the solid had gone into solution. A few drops of 
a liquid separated, which was shown to be water by its action with dried 
copper sulfate. The yellow anhydride, obtained by evaporating off the 
solvent, after several crystallizations from naphtha, showed the constant 
m. p. 112-112.5° (uncor.), but analyses gave i 5% to 1.9% too much 
iodine, and 1.5% to 1.4% too much carbon. A specimen of the anhy¬ 
dride, prepared by the action of acetyl chloride and a drop of sulfuric acid 
on the acid, gave 1.1% too much iodine, and after two more crystalliza¬ 
tions, making 8 in all, 1.2% too much. It is evident, therefore, that 
our diiodo acid and anhydride contain a clinging impurity, which cannot 
be removed by crystallization, and this is confirmed by the fact that the 
constant melting point of our diiodomaleic anhydride, 112-112 5° 
(uncor.) is 4° below that obtained by Diels and Reinbeck, ^ who made 
this substance by the action of sodium iodide on dibromomaleic anhydride 
in dry acetone. The properties of our substance are identical \vith thowse 
given by Diels and Reinbeck except that our preparation crystallizes in 
white prisms, which soon turn light yellow, while they describe theirs as 
yellow, and ©urs is soluble in benzene, theirs difficultly soluble. Al¬ 
though our analyses gave no satisfactory results, we were more successful 
with the determination of the molecular weight by freezing in benzene. 

CaJe for €^12(00)20 350; found 312 5, 322 7, 310 6, 3209 

The anhydride is converted into the acid slowly by cold, quickly by hot 
water. That our substance was the diiodomaleic anhydride is proved, 
in spite, of our bad results 0x1 the substance itself, by the analyses of its 
derivatives already given and by those that follow. 

Actd Anilint Salt of Diiodonialetc Acid, C2I2COOHCOOHNH2CCH5.— 
Two grams of diiodomaleic acid, dissolved in 150 cc. of ether, were treated 
with 4 cc. of aniline, and the white precipitate, after purification by wash 
ing with ether, was dried in vacuo. 

Calc, for CJjCOOHCOOHNHaCeH*: I, 55 07, found. I. 55 33. 55 58. 

It decomposes at about 152°, is soluble in water but insoluble in most 
of the common organic solvents. Its solution has an acid reaction to lit¬ 
mus, and is decomposed by sodium hydroxide with an odor of aniline. 
It is also decomposed if heated in an organic solvent. 

Diiodomaleylphenylimide {I>iiodomakylanil), C%l2{CO)%SlC^'^h, —^The acid 
aniline diiodomaleate, described above, was made by adding a slight ex- 
* Ber., 43, 1271 (1910). 
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cess of ani}me to a solution of diiodomaletc acid in glacial acetic acid. 
The precipitate of the salt, which formed in a few minutes after being 
washed free from aniline with glacial acetic acid, was suspended in glacial 
acetic acid and heated on the sand bath, until it began to dissolve, when 
the lamp was removed and the flask allowed to stand on the hot sand 
till the solution was complete. The addition of a small quantity of water 
then threw down a yellow precipitate, which was crystallized from alco¬ 
hol until it showed the constant m. p. 171-2^ (uncor.). 

Subst. 0.2502, AgT, o 2758; Calc for CjT3(CO)8NC«H6 I, 59 74, found I, 59 58 

Properties of Dnodomaleylphenylifnide,--Sma.)!, yellow prisms melting at 
171--172® (uncor.); soluble in ether, chloroform, acetone, ethyl acetate, 
glacial acetic acid, benzene, toluene, nitrobenzene, or aniline; essentially 
insoluble in cold alcohol, or naphtha, soluble when hot. Strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid produces no visible effect on it, even when hot; boiling alkali 
dissolves it slowly. 

Further action of aniline converted the diiodo compound into phenyl- 
aminomaleylphenylimide^ (anilinomaleylanil), which was also obtained 
when diiodomaleic acid was dissolved in alcohol, and treated with aniline 
in the proportion of 3 molecules to 1 of the acid; the mixture, disregard¬ 
ing the precipitate of the salt, was healed on the steam bath, which turned 
the liquid brown, and produced vapors of iodine. At the end of an hour 
the solution was allowed to cool, and the yellow product which separated 
was washed with cold alcohol and then crystallized from alcohol and later 
from benzene or toluene till it showed the m. p. 232-233® (uncor.). 

Calc for C«HfcNHC,H(CO)2NC9H6 C, 72 69, H, 4 58, N. 1061, found C, 72 24, 
H, 4 54; N, 1048 

The substance can be prepared as well in a glacial acetic acid solution 
and is even formed when water is the solvent. Diiodomaleic anhydride 
also gave it when heated with aniline in absolute alcohol or glacial acetic 
acid. 

In preparing the imide, occasionally a different product was obtained 
in small, yellow needles, melting at 261° (uncor.). It seemed to be 
phenylaminoiodomaleylphenylimide, but we did not have time to study 
it. 

If the diiodomaleic add was heated with /?-toluidine and glacial acetic 
add, the />-tolylaminomaleyl-p-tolylimide was formed, which was crys¬ 
tallized from alcohol till it melted constant at 229® (uncor.). 

Calc, for CtH7NHC4H(CO)fNC7H, N, 9 59 , found N, 937 

Action of Phenylhydrazine on Diiodomaleic Acid, —^Three grams of di¬ 
iodomaleic add, dissolved in 50% alcohol, were treated with phenylhydra 
» Reissert, Tiemann, Ber , 19, 622; Reissert, Ibid., p 1644 (1886); Michael, lbtd„ 
p. 1377; Wohl, Freund, Ber , 40, 2300 (1907), Bischoff, Walden, Ann., 279, 140 (1894). 
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zine in the proportion of 3 molecules to i. After heating for 5 minutes 
on the steam bath, red needles separated, which were filtered out of the 
hot solution. The filtrate, on cooling, deposited a few orange crystals, 
which were obtained in quantity by adding a little water to the solution. 
This is the principal product of the reaction, and it was purified by crys¬ 
tallization from 50% alcohol till it showed the constant m. p. 170® (un- 
cor.), when it was dried in vacuo. 

Subst 0.3172, 02262; Nj, 18 cc at 21® and 766 mm ; Agl, 0.2393; Calc for 
C2l3(CO)2NNHC«H«r N, 6.37; I. 57 7o; found: N, 6.67; I, 57 i«. 

The substance is therefore diiodomaleylphenylhydrazide. The same 
substance was obtained from phenylhydrazine and diiodomaleic anhy¬ 
dride in absolute alcohol or glacial acetic acid. 

Calc.. I, 57 70; found. I, 57.19 

None of the red product was formed in this case. 

Properties of Diiodomaleylphenylhydrazide. —It crystallizes in orange 
plates, which melt at 170® (uncor.) with decomposition and bubbling. 
It is soluble in alcohol, methyl alcohol, ether, chloroform, glacial acetic 
acid, benzene, toluene, nitrobenzene, or aniline; practicaUy insoluble in 
carbon tetrachloride or naphtha. Dilute acids have no apparent action 
even if hot; strong sulfuric acid dissolves it with a brownish red color; 
dilute alkali does not act on it in the cold but dissolves it on heating. 

The red product also obtained by the action of phenylhydrazine 
on diiodomaleic acid, occurred in such small quantities that it could not 
be studied thoroughly. The phenylhydrazomaleylphenylhydrazide would 
be expected, but our analyses do not accord well with this formula, and 
we could not get enough of it to repeat them. It crystallizes in red needles, 
melting with decomposition at 226® (uncor.). It is practically insoluble 
in the common organic solvents when cold; soluble in hot glacial acetic 
acid, benzene, or toluene. 

Action of Water on Diiodomaleic Acid —IVo grams of diiodomaleic acid 
were heated to 100® in a sealed tube with 30 cc. of water for 3 hrs. Car¬ 
bon dioxide was given off when the tube was opened; the other products 
were an aqueous solution and a brown oil. The solution contained hy- 
driodic acid and formaldehyde in large quantity, and a little free iodine. 
The oil, which contained « few* white crystals, solidified on standing, 
and, after it had been pressed in filter paper, was separated by heating it 
with naphtha into a soluble and an insoluble substance. As the work on 
these compounds was taken up at the end of the year, we have not been 
able to carry it beyond the preliminary stage. The soluble compound 
was purified by crystallization from naphtha until it showed the m. p. 
95*^6® (uncor.), when it was dried in vacuo. 

Subst. 0.1362, 0.1807; Agl, 0.2036, 0.2694; Calc, for CHIjCOOH: I, 81.40; found; 
I, 80.80, 80.59. 
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These analyses indicate that this product is diiodoacetic acid, but our 
substance is white and melts at 95-96®, whereas the diiodoacetic acid, 
according to Angeli,* is yellow and melts at no®. The explanation of 
these discrepancies must be left to future work. Oiu: product is soluble 
in water, giving an acid reaction, and decomposing carbonates. It is also 
soluble in alcohol, ether, or benzene; practically insoluble in cold naphtha, 
soluble in hot, from which it is deposited in resets of white needles. 
On exposure to the air it turns pink, and gives a test for free iodine. With 
lead acetate it gives a white precipitate, which can be crystallized from 
hot water. 

The compound insoluble in naphtha, when crystallized from glacial 
acetic acid, gave white plates contaminated with a small quantity of white 
prisms, but the latter were removed by warming gently with water, after 
which the plates were crystallized several times from glacial acetic acid. 

Subst u 249J, ArI, o 4449, Calc for CaHU I, 96 23, found I, gb 49 

The substance therefore seems to be pentaiodoethane, but it is un- 
■ fortunate that we did not have time to prepare enough for another anal¬ 
ysis. It forms white plates melting at 182-184® (uncor.) and is soluble 
in alcohol, glacial acetic acid, or benzene, and insoluble in naphtha. 

CAMBittoos. Mam 

(Contribution from thk Otho S A Sprague Memorial Institute, Laboratory 
OF Clinical Research, Rush Medical College ] 

THE SYNTHETIC PREPARATION OF dZ-GLYCERIC ALDEHYDE. 

By Bdoar J Witzbmamn 
R eceived July 14. 1914 

The synthetic preparation of d^glyceric aldehyde was accomplished by 
Wohl at least fifteen years ago.* Several workers have repeated the syn¬ 
thesis on a small scale since that time. In those instances in which 
crystalline glyceiic aldehyde was obtained it was by the use of seed crystals 
obtained from Wohl. Others have been satisfied to work with the un¬ 
crystallized syrup. For some chemical work, such as that of Schmitz* 
on the mechanism of acrose formation, such syrups would be fairly satis- 
factor}", but for certain biochemical as well as chemical work the pure 
crystalline compound is necessary, in order that the experimental results 
shall be sharply significant. As a part of the program of work on the 
metabolism of sugars, which is being followed in this laboratory, it became 
necessary' to prepare a quantity of pure crystalline glyceric aldehyde for 
biochemical experiments. In the course of this work certain improve¬ 
ments were made in the method of preparation, especially in the manip- 

» Ber., 26, 596 (1893)^ 

• Wohl, Ber , 31, 1797, 2394 (1898), Wohl and Neuberg, Ber, 33, 3095 (1900). 

* Ber,, 46, 2327 (1913) 
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Illations of the highly sensitive glyceric aldehyde itself, which now make 
the isolation of the crystalline compound very certain and relatively easy. 
Glyceric aldehyde, as prepared by the use of these modifications, is mu<^ 
more easily crystallized than any known hexosc including galactose. In 
fact it has not been possible to prevent its spontaneous crystallization if 
care was used in the preparation of the syrup. 

The actual work of preparation was done in the Kent Chemical Lab¬ 
oratory of the University of Chicago, through the kindness of Dr. J. U. 
Nef, and I hereby wish to thank him for this and for his helpful interest 
during the course of the work. 

The method used by Wohl in the synthesis of glyceric aldeJhyde was 
followed carefully except that it was modified in some important details of 
manipulation. Briefly summarized, this method is as follows- acrolein is 
dropped fairly slowly into twice its weight of absolute alcohol previously 
saturated at 0° with dry hydrochloric acid gas. 

CHo : CHCTIO + HCl + 2C2H5OH —► CH2C1CH2CH(()C2H6)2 -f HjO. 

The /3-chloropropionicaldehyde diethylacetal forms a separate lower 
layer which is separated, neutralized, etc., and finally treated with pow¬ 
dered sifted potassium hydroxide in order to convert it into acrolein diethyl¬ 
acetal. 

CH2C1CH2CH(0C2H6)2 + KOH —> 

CH2: CHCH(OC2Hb) 2 + KCl + H2O. 

The acrolein acetal is oxidized with potassium permanganate to glyceric 
aldehyde diethylacetal. 

3CH2: CHCH(OC,Hb) 2 + 4H2O + 2KMn04 —► 

• 3CH20HCH0HCH(0C2H5)2 + 2KOH -f 2Mn02. 

The glyceric aldehyde acetal in turn is hydrolyzed by o.i N sulfuric acid 
in the cold, and from this, finally, the true dimeric crystalline d/-glyceric 
aldehyde is obtained. 

CH20HCH0HCH(0CaH6)2 + HjO —> CH2OHCHOHCHO + zCjHbOII. 

In the preparation of jS-chloropropionicaldehyde diethylacetal, it was 
found best to add the acrolein ^ from a dropping funnel which passed 
through a cork fitted in the flask containing the absolute alcohol saturated 
with hydrochloric acid. A small slit cut in the side of the stopper allowed 
the air to escape as fast as it was displaced by the acrolein. A glass capil¬ 
lary tube in a cork was set into the top of the separatory funnel to prevent 
the acrolein vapors from passing out too freely. The reaction mixture 
was constantly agitated in an ice bath during the addition of the acrolein. 

^ The acrolein used was obtained by the methods described in This Journal, 

36, 1766 (1914) 
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If the acrolein was kept cooled in an ice bath and only added to the sep¬ 
aratory funnel in relatively small amounts, this work could be done in the 
open room without causing any inconvenience or perceptible odor of 
acrolein.^ The / 5 -chloropropionicaldehyde acetal separates in part during 
the addition of acrolein. After standing an hour or so in the ice bath with 
occasional agitation, the lower layer was separated off. This was treated 
gradually with an excess of sodium bicarbonate according to the original 
suggestion of Wohl. The method of neutralizing the free hydrochloric 
add with predpitated caldum carbonate^ was not used. The voluminous 
predpitate of sodium chloride was filtered off under strong suction, pressed 
with a porcelain pestle and finally washed with a little absolute alcohol. 
The filtrate was washed several times with cold water, after which the 
i8-chloropropionicaldehyde acetal was dried with potassium carbonate. 
In this condition it can be left over night. It is never advisable to keep 
the i8-chloropropionic aldehyde acetal for long intervals. If it becomes 
necessary to keep it for a time it is not advisable to have it stand over 
moist potassium carbonate. 

The crude ^-chloropropionicaldehyde acetal thus obtained was always 
fractionally distilled in vacuo. The product distilling bdow 56° at 8 mm. 
pressure had a very powerful odor, probably due to ) 3 -chloropropionic 
aldehyde, which may arise either from the addition of hydrogen chloride 
to acrolein, which was not subsequently converted into the acetal, or it 
may arise from hydrolysis of the acetal. This fraction always gave an 
additional amount of the high boiling fraction on redistilling. The main 
fraction, distilling from 56-66® at 8 mm. was used at once for the prepara¬ 
tion of acrolein acetal. The residue, on distillation, was a golden yellow 
liquid somewhat less viscous than glycerol. A portion of this residue was 
distilled in vacuo. Distillation took place all the way from 66® to 140® 
at 16 mm. (but most distilled at 120-40®). The first runnings were com¬ 
posed of jS-chloropropionicaldehyde diethylacetal. On fractionating 
again a slightly yellow, nearly colorless, fraction, boiling at 127-40® at 
10 mm., and having a mild odor resembling acrolein acetal was obtained. 
On attempting to remove this liquid with chromic acid cleaning mixture, 
a very large amount of acetaldehyde was evolved, showing that this dis¬ 
tillate was composed in part of acetals. It was not further investigated. 

Since no suitable capper still, such as was used by Wohl in the treatment 

* This operation is*very conveniently done in cold weather. The absolute alcohol 
saturated with HCl may be made up in quantity and kept for a long time by placing 
it in a strong bottle fitted with a rubber stopper. The bottle is set in a deep pan on 
the base of a strong ring stand and a ring is clamped down very firmly on the stopper. 
The whole is placed gut of doors. If the temperature is above o** the pan is filled with 
ice water a short time before removing the amount desired, otherwise not. In hot 
weather it is very troublesome to keep this solution. 

* Wohl and Emmerich, Ber., 33, 2760 (1900). 
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of i§-fchloropropiofticaldehyde acetal with potassium hydroxide was avail¬ 
able, a 250 cc. round-bottomed flask was used Fifty grams of jS-chloro- 
propionicaldehyde acetal were placed in the flask and loo g. of powdered 
potassium hydroxide (passed through a 60-mesh sieve) were added a few 
grams at a time Meanwhile, the contents of the flask were continually 
mixed by shaking. The flask was cooled in ice water from time to time. 
In this way a homogenous, cream-colored mixture was obtained. The 
flask was then fitted with a cork containing a three-ball Glinsky distilling 
tube. The latter was connected with a short Tiebig condenser. The 
flask was then immersed in a paraffin bath up to the level of the mixture 
inside. When the bath reached 210-20® an active reaction took place 
and acrolein diethylacetal began to pass over at once. When the reaction 
proceeds quite normally, there was no difficulty in keeping the thermometer 
in the top of the Glinsky at or below 120®. The distilate was nearly 
always composed of two layers, the lower one of which was made up of a 
few drops of water. After removing the water witli potassium carbonate 
the product was fractionated, using the Glinsky tube. Three portions of 
50 g. thus gave an average of 80 g. of acrolein diethylacetal, distilling be¬ 
tween 120-128° (95% of it between 123-5°). is 68% of that theo¬ 

retically possible. There was always about 5-10 g. of ethyl alcohol formed 
by the saponification of one of the acetals. Likewise, a few grams of 
acrolein acetal may be recovered by digesting the flasks with water. It 
was invariably noticed, on dissolving the potassium hydroxide residue, 
that there was a considerable amount of an insoluble substance floating 
in the solution of potassium hydroxide. The nature of this product was 
not determined. About 15% of the material used remained as a residue 
on fractionating the crude acrolein acetal. This sometimes gave satis¬ 
factory results on distilling again with powdered potassium hydroxide. 

The formation of acrolein acetal from / 3 -chloropropionicaldehyde acetal 
takes place with surprising ease and regularity when the powdered po¬ 
tassium hydroxide has the right qualities. If, however, a grade of potas¬ 
sium hydroxide is used which contains too much water, or if the grinding 
of the potassium hydroxide is done on a damp day, the results are regularly 
poor. It is very easy to determine, during the distillation, whether the 
results are going to be good. If the powdered potassium hydroxide melts 
before the acrolein acetal begins to distil over (105-20°), or if the dis¬ 
tillation temperature remains at 78° (b. p. of alcohol), or if the distillate 
has an overpowering odor, (worse than acrolein) the reaction is not pro- 
ceding normally. Usually all three of these signs occur together. Some¬ 
times, however, only the latter (that is the overpowering odor) is present 
to a slight extent. This is usually a warning that the yield will be a bit 
low and that more care should be taken to keep the potassium hydroxide 
dry. 
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The e^lanation of this ttndesirabie tesult is not difEcult. The reaction 
may be written thus: 

CHjCl CH,Cl-~ 

I I 

CHa +HaO —► CH, + aCtHaOH 

1 I 

CHCOCaHa), CHO 

It is probable that only the jS-chloropropionicaldehyde (the compound 
with the powerful odor) formed by the action of water vapor on the vapor 
of the acetal passes over into the distillate. The / 9 -chloropropionicalde- 
hyde formed by the action of water within the liquid mixture is no doubt 
polymerized instantly. This is shown by the fact that a white insoluble 
polymer appears in the distillation mass which increases in quantity as 
the reaction proceeds. Wohl and Emmerich' had similar trouble in hy¬ 
drolyzing / 3 -chloropropionicaldehyde acetal with aqueous potassium hy¬ 
droxide in order to obtain 0-hydroxypropionicaldehyde acetal. 

After having gained sufficient experience with the technique, it was 
found possible to prepare, in about three weeks, enough acrolein (about 
1600 g. from about 6000 g. of glycerol) and to convert this by successive 
stages into 735 g. of acrolein diethylacetal. 

The oxidation of acrolein diethylacetal to glyceric aldehyde diethyl¬ 
acetal presents no difficulties, except that of getting a large yield. Wohl 
and Neuberg^ succeeded in getting a maximum yield of about 40%. In 
my own experiments it was possible to get a maximum yield of 54%, not 
counting the unchanged acrolein acetal recovered, or an average of 52-53% 
for a series of oxidations. 540 cc. of water were placed in a three liter 
flask and 50 g. of acrolein acetal were added. To this 1100 cc. of an aqueous 
solution, containing 60 g. of potassium permanganate (t. e., nearly saturated 
at room temperature), were added from a dropping funnel at the rate of 
100 cc. in five minutes. Throughout the addition, the mixture was vigor¬ 
ously agitated in an ice bath. The reaction mixture was then allowed to 
stand for 2 hours in the ice bath. Usually the entire contents of the 
flask set into a stiff jelly (i. e., of hydrated manganese dioxide hydrogel) 
in 15 to 30 minutes. This gel was so stiff that frequently the flask could 
be turned upside down without disturbing the gel. Gradually, if left 
undisturbed, this gel showed '‘condensation water” or syneiesk and also 
deep fractures. A^t^r standing two hours it was placed on the steam bath. 
This hastens the further coagulation of the colloid, so that when the mix¬ 
ture has become fairly warm it may be thrown upon a large (8 inch) 
Buchner suction filter. By pressing the precipitate with a spatula the 
manganese dioxide may be sucked quite dry. It is then washed with about 
' Ber., 3$, 2760 (1900). 

» Tbid , 33, 3095 (1900). 
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150 oc. of water. The warm filtrate (about 1800 cc.), which smells strongly 
of acrolein acetal, is treated with 900 g. of commercial potassium carbonate 
and the solution cooled at once. It is not necessary to add about 1800 g. 
of potassium carbonate as stated by Wohl. The mixture is now trans¬ 
ferred to a large separatory funnel; the upper layer (glyceric aldehyde 
acetal) is drawn off and the aqueous solution extracted 4 or 5 times with 
ether. On mixing the ether extract with the crude* acetal first drawn off, 
solution at first results; on addition of more ether, however, a considerable 
amount of glyceric aldehyde acetal separates out as a lower layer. This 
was discarded as water at first, but later its true nature was discovered. 
Experiments with pure glyceric aldehyde acetal and ether failed to show 
any such miscibility break in this binary system, so that the miscibility 
break observed here must be due to some third component, probably the 
water dissolved in the ether. At least it was found that the glyceric al 
dehyde acetal was taken up into solution again instantly as soon as potas¬ 
sium carbonate was added in order to dry the solution. After distilling 
off the ether, the crude glycericaldehyde acetal was distilled in vacuo. 
It boiled at 120-1 ° at 8 mm. pressure. 

From 60 g. of acrolein acetal 39 to 40 g. of glyceric aldehyde acetal were 
nearly always obtained, and about 3 g. of unchanged acrolein acetal were 
recovered. From 835 g. of acrolein acetal 512 g. of pure glycericaldehyde 
.acetal were obtained. Altogether, 1465 g. of acrolein acetal were worked 
up in this way. 

d/-Glyceric Aldehyde. 

In the preceding pages I have given some additional observations and 
‘details concerning the prehminary stages in the synthesis d/-glyceric alde¬ 
hyde from acrolein and glycerol, but significant and important improve¬ 
ments were also made in the manipulation of the free glyceric aldehyde 
itself. Wohl apparently had considerable difficulty in crystallizing his 
glyceric aldehyde, and states that it required weeks to get the first crystals. 
Schmitz^ found that very small concentrations of alkali condense glyceric 
aldehyde into a definite mixture of 2-keto-hexoses. Nef’s long studies 
with the sugars^ have shown how sensitive even the. hexoses are to the 
action of inorganic bases and salts. In glyceric aldehyde all these proper¬ 
ties would be even more marked. In view of these considerations, Nef 
•suggested the use of small amounts of acetic acid to overcome the unde¬ 
sirable effects jf any traces of alkali. The results obtained in the crystal¬ 
lization of glyceric aldehyde as a result of this suggestion are so remarkable 
in comparison with anything described in chemical literature that they 
will be described in some detail. 

The glyceric aldehyde acetal was dissolved in 10 tixEea itt weight of 
» Ber., 46, 2327 (1913)- 

* Ann,t 357 > 214-312 (1907); 37 ^, i-U9 (1910); 403* 204-383 (1914)* ‘ 
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0.1 N sulfuric add and allowed to stand at room temperature for a few 
days, or better for a whole week. To this was added 6.3 g. of glacial 
acetic add per 100 cc. The solution was then wanned and slightly more 
than the calculated quantity of barium hydroxide (about 0.3 N) was 
added a little at a thne.^ 

The solution was filtered after standing for some time to remove as much 
of the barium sulfate as possible (i. e,, all but at most a slight turbidity). 
Test portions were placed in test tubes and a small amount of the 0.1 N 
sulfuric add was added to one of them. Both were warmed somewhat 
and the turbidities were compared. The solution was adjusted by the 
addition of small amounts of sulfuric acid until it showed only a very slight 
positive test for barium as shown by the formation of a slight turbidity on 
adding a little o.i AT sulfuric acid to a test portion. 

This solution was then filtered through a hard filter containing a pinch 
of animal charcoal and the water was then removed from the clear, color- 
less, filtrate by distillation at 20 mm. pressure. The syrup remaining 
was dissolved in the minimal amount of warm absolute alcohol and an 
equal volume of ether added (t. e., until a turbidity begins to appear). 
On standing for 25 hours the last traces of inorganic matter were separated 
out and the clear filtrate then gave, on customary distillation at reduced 
pressure, a transparent syrup; this syrup was now transferred to a beaker 
and placed in a vacuum desiccator over night. The next morning the 
syrup showed a white opalescence. Before night the syrup had become 
white and opaque. A little ethyl alcohol was now stirred into the mass 
from time to time until the mass ceased to be sticky any longer. Thirty 
grams of glyceric aldehyde acetal treated in this way gave, in three days„ 
10 g. of a crystalline powder nearly insoluble in cold ethyl alcohol, with 
which it was freely washed on a filter. The glyceric aldehyde thus ob- 
tained melts 132^ without further purification. This was the only ex¬ 
periment in which the passage of glyceric aldehyde through the colloidal 
state, was so clearly noticed. In all subsequent experiments more dilute 
syrups were used for crystallization in order to obtain larger crystals. 

After a few more batches of glyceric aldehyde had been worked up in 
this way and inocculated with particles of the above crystals, it became 
evident that the yield in aystalline glyceric aldehyde was considerably 
less than the amount thematically possible from the acetal used. This 
may have been du^ to unhydrolyzed acetal or to some condensation of 
rearrangement product of the glyceric aldehyde itself. The following 
procedure was therdore adopted: 

The acetal was hydrolyzed for a week at room temperature just as 

* The used by Wohl at this point was to simply neutralize the sulfuric 

by adding ah Excess of barium hydroxide and then to remove the excess of barium 
hydroxide.||iK once by passing a stream of carbon dioxide through the sohttion. 
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before* except that it was twice wfu'med for about 2 hrs. to about 35® 
during the hydrol^'^is. Before adding the barium hydroxide, 0.5 g. of 
glacial acetic acid was added per 100 cc., of the solution. The end adjust¬ 
ment of the trace of barium acetate was made as before. The final re¬ 
moval of the last portions of barium sulfate was accomplished by filtering 
through a hard filter containing a pinch of animal charcoal, which had been 
washed thoroughly with hydrochloric acid and then with water till free 
from acid. The solution was now concentrated in vacuo to a thick syrup 
free from water. This was dissolved in absolute alcohol. When pre¬ 
pared in this way it is impossible to prevent spontaneous crystallization 
of alcohol solutions of the glyceric aldehyde. This solution is treated with 
ether, filtered and concentrated in vacuo at once. If it is to be transferred 
from the distilling flask it must be done quickly, because in twenty min¬ 
utes after the removal of the water bath crystallization is well advanced. 
In fact, in a few cases, crystallization began while the flask was being 
heated. In twenty-four to forty-eight hours crystallization is complete. 

When crystallization is complete the flask usually contains a thick, 
porous cake of crystals covered with a layer of limpid mother liquor a few' 
millimeters thick. The cake is broken up and thrown on a suction filter. 
The flask and crystals are repeatedly washed with absolute alcohol after 
which the crystals are spread out on a porous plate and allowed to dry 
After standing in the air one day the melting point was found to be 142 °. 
The highest melting point previously observed (138®) was obtained by 
Wohl and Neuberg* after recrystallizing their product from 40% methyl 
alcohol and drying in vacuo over phosphorvs pentoxide. A specimen kept 
in a vacuum desiccator over concentrated sulfuric .acid for three days 
melted at the same temperature, thus showing that this sugar is not hygro¬ 
scopic. The glyceric aldehyde syrup is quite sweet. Wohl states that 
the crystals are less sweet than the syrup. This is true. In fact, there is 
no perceptible taste whatever when crystals are placed on the tongue and 
allowed to dissolve there. 

The mother liquor was concentrated tn vacuo and allowed to crystallize 
again. 

The behavior of d/-glyceric aldehyde in crystallization is very interesting. 
As was showm above, much better results in crystallization are obtained 
when inorganic compoimds present in the small amount of bone-black 
used are kept out of the solution. Just what the effecif of these salts 
(CatPjO?, CaCOs, etc.) is, has not as yet been determined experimentally. 
Furthermore, success in crystallization depends in part on the complete 
removal of water from the syrup. If the wM^r has been completely re¬ 
moved and the syrup taken up in alcohol, the crystalline dimeric form 
(since this is almost insoluble in alcohol) begins to separate out at once. 

‘ Ber., 33, 3095 (1900). 
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The additioii of ether to the alcoM solution does not interfere with oystal- 
lization. In lact^ considerable crystalline glyceric aldehyde was obtained 
from this mixed advent. But even with the technique described, the re¬ 
sults obtained in crystallization are somewhat variable, as will be seen 
from the results given below. Moreover, no experimental explanation 
has yet been found for the fact that usually only 75% of the glyceric alde¬ 
hyde theoretically possible could be crystallized out of any given batch. 

In some test experiments the following results were obtained: Ninety 
grams of the acetal gave, on the first crystallization, 28.5 g. of glyceric 
aldehyde crystals. On concentrating the mother liquor and washings 
in vacuo a second crop of 8.2 g. was obtained. The washings from the 
second crop gave 11.0 g.' of gum which no longer crystallized on diluting 
with alcohol. Therefore, 75% of the 49.3 g. of glyceric aldehyde theo¬ 
retically possible were obtained in the crystalline form. 

In another experiment, 27 g. of crystalline glyceric aldehyde out of the 
41.7 g, theoretically possible were obtained from the first crystallization, 
u e,, 64.7%. A second crop of 4.7 g., and a third crop of 7 g. was ob¬ 
tained, making a total of 84.8% recovered as crystals. 

Altogether, enough material was worked up to have given 400 g. of 
crystalline gl)rceric aldehyde, assuming that 95% of it could be crystallized. 
As a matter of fact, only a little over 250 g. was obtained altogether. 

Chicaoo, Xu*. ' 

fCoNTRXBUTlON PROM THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY OF WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ] 

A FURTHER STUDY OF THE PREPARATION AND PROPERTIES 
OF THE AMMONIUM SALTS OF ORGANIC ACIDS. 
FOURTH COMMUNICATION.' 

By I<sRoy McMabtbs 
Rcceivsd July 20, 1914. 

In continuation of the investigation of the preparation and properties 
of the neutral ammonium salts of organic acids, I still find that the salts 
were always prepared by neutralizing an aqueous solution of the organic 
add with ammonia water or ammonium carbonate, and the solution al¬ 
lowed to evaporate. As a result, the acid salts, instead of the neutral 
salts, were generally obtained, due to the hydrolytic action of water upon 
them. The properties given are thus the properties of the acid ssilts. 
In some cases no record at aU can be found of the preparation of any am¬ 
monium salt of the organic add. Many of the salts also contained water 
of crystallization. 

In attempting to prepare some neutral di-ammonium salts by the above 
* For previous papers on this subject see- Am. Chem. J , 49, 84-87 (1913); Chim. 
News, to8» 136-137 (1913); Am. Chem. J., 49, 294-301 (1913); Chem. News, loti iSa- 
183, i93~»94 (*9*3); This Journal, 36, 74a*“747 Cx9i4)- 
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general method, Keiser and McMaster^ always obtained the acid salts. 
They then dissolved the organic acids in absolute ethyl alcohol or ether 
and conducted a stream of dry ammonia gas into the solution. By this 
method they were thus able to prepare neutral di-ammonium salts of 
several of the organic acids. continued the preparation of neutral am¬ 
monium salts in methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol and ether and studied their 
properties, many of which were found to be different from those described 
in the literature. There have been prepared by this method, in this lab¬ 
oratory, the neutral ammonium salts of propionic, butyric, isobutyric, 
isovalerianic, caproic, malonic, succinic, glutaric, ethyl malonic, adipic, 
pimelic, sebacic, fumaric, maleic, itaconic, citraconic, mesacbnic, tar- 
tronic, malic, tartaric, racemic, crotonic, benzoic, cinnamic, c-phthalic 
and w-phthalic acids. 

The work on the preparation of neutral ammonium salts of organic 
acids and a study of their properties has been continued. There have 
been prepared and studied the neutral ammonium salts of palmitic, 
stearic, oleic, elaidic, aconitic, salicylic, m-hydroxy benzoic, ^-hydroxy- 
benzoic, /j-methoxybenzoic, hydrocinnamic, hippuric, ^)-toluic, phenyl 
acetic, mandelic and uvitic acids. They were prepared in absolute alco 
alcohol and ether. Several were prepared also in acetone. 

Some of the ammonium salts of the organic acids are more or less solu¬ 
ble in alcohol, and, when such was found to be the case, they were gen¬ 
erally precipitated from a saturated solution. Before filtering, ether was 
generally added to decrease their solubility. As a rule, the salts were 
generally precipitated in a crystalline form from the alcoholic solution 
and in an amorphous condition from the ethereal solution. On passing 
ammonia into the solutions, there are frequently formed at first gelatinous 
or mucilaginous precipitates which generally change in a short time to 
crystalline or amorphous powders. This happens more frequently in 
the ethereal solution than in the alcoholic. In the acetone solutions 
so far studied, granular powders are formed at once on passing in the 
ammonia. 

In the following work the neutral* ammonium salts df palmitic, stearic, 
oleic and elaidic acids were prepared and analyzed by Mr. Jolm D. Flem-^ 
ing, Jr. The ammonium salicylate and hippurate were also analyzed by 
Mr. Fleming, to whom I desire to express my sincere thanks. 

Of the Higher Fatty Acids. 

Ammonium Palmitate .—On attempting to prepare the neutral ammonium 
salt of palmitic acid by treating the acid with ammonia, Fremy* obtained 
the add salt, insoluble in cold water. The ‘neutral salt can be readily 

* Keiser and McMaster, Am Chem. /, 49, 84 (1913). 

Loc ctt. 

* Freiny, A 9136, 46 (1840) 
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ptie{>ared by passing dry ammonia gas into an ethereal solution of the 
acid, when it is formed as a very voluminous, white gelatinous precipi¬ 
tate. It does not become aystalline even after passing in the gas for three 
hours. This precipitate was first filtered by suction, washed with ether 
and dried in the air. Prepared in this manner, it lost ammonia and turned 
to a yellow curdy substance resembling a “soap."’ The freshly precipi¬ 
tated substance was next quickly filtered by suction on an alundum 
crucible, placed in a glass tube and a current of dry ammonia conducted 
over it to remove the ether. It was then placed for a few minutes in a 
vacuum desiccator and analyzed. Determination of the nitrogen by the 
Kjeldahl method proved it to have the composition of the neutral salt. 

Calc for CieHsiOaCNHO 5 I3%; found* 5 16% N 

The neutral salt when first precipitated is white, but soon becomes 
somewhat yellow. It is not hygroscopic, but loses ammonia, especially 
in moist air. It is slightly soluble in ether and petroleum ether, readily 
soluble in methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol and acetone, and insoluble in car¬ 
bon tetrachloride and benzene. There is considerable frothing when the 
salt is shaken with water. 

Palmitic acid was also dissolved in ethyl alcohol and the solution treated 
with ammonia gas. After a short time, a crystalline precipitate was 
formed which went into solution upon the addition of a small amount 
of alcohol. The solution was poured into a crystallizing dish and the 
alcohol allowed to evaporate. The salt obtained was at first pure white, 
but before the evaporation was complete it became yellowish. After 
the alcohol had entirely evaporated and the salt became dry, it had the 
appearance of the compound prepared in ether. It had lost ammonia 
and analysis proved it to be the acid salt. In order to obtain neutral 
ammonium palmitate it was thus very evident that the salt must not be 
exposed to the air for any length of time. The compound prepared in 
either alcohol or ether is evidently an ammonium “soap.” 

Ammonium Stearate .—Stearic acid was dissolved in ether and dry am¬ 
monia conducted into the solution. A white gelatinous precipitate was 
formed which, after a short time, appeared to be somewhat crystalline. 
Like the palmitate, this salt loses ammonia in ordinary air, and it was 
necessary to filter it very quickly by suction and dry it in a current of am¬ 
monia gas. The salt thus prepared is not hygroscopic, is stable in dry 
air, but loses ammfinia in moist air. It is practically insoluble in ether, 
benzene, carbon tetrachloride and petroleum ether, but very soluble in 
methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol and acetone. It froths considerably when 
sliaken with water. ,When an alcoholic solution of the add is saturated 
with ammonia gas and the mixture allowed to evaporate in the air, there 
is obtained a soapy residue which analysis shows to be an acid salt instead 
of the neutral salt. This is due to the fact that it has lost ammonia 
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dunng the evaporation of the alcohol When a small amount of the 
neutral salt prepared m ether was dissolved m alcohol, and the alcohol 
quickly evaporated, the residue was partly amorphous and partly made 
up of needle-like crystals We have with the stearate another example 
of an ammomum soap 

Determmations of the nitrogen by the Kjeldahl method gave results 
slightly higher than the calculated amount for the neutral salt This 
may have been caused by a small amount of free ammonia not being re 
moved, although the salt was placed over sulfunc acid in a vacuum desic 
cator 

Cdlc for Ci8na602(NH4^ 465^0 found 4 80 and 4 81 %N 

Ammonium Oleate —For the preparation of liquid-crystalline ammo¬ 
nium oleate, Lehmann^ has made the neutral anhydrous ammonium 
oleate by passing ammonia gas from a steel cylinder into oleic acid until 
it smells strongly of ammonia If this preparation is fused under a cover- 
glass on a slide, and “the cooling is watched under a microscope, it is seen 
that the mass solidifies as a whole to small needle-shaped (rhombic?) 
crystals of a labile modification These are soon converted mto a rather 
less fusible stable modification appearing as imperfectly forme 1 (mono- 
climc?) leaflets From alcoholic solution these latter can be obtamed 
as relatively large crystals with sharp edges “ lyehmann also states that 
an anhydrous acid ammonium oleate does not exist and that solid neutral 
ammonium oleate dissolves in oleic acid from which it crystallizes out 
agam unchanged The neutral anhydrous ammonium oleate can also 
be prepared by conducting dry ammonia gas mto an ethereal solution of 
oleic acid At first there is formed a white gelatmous precipitate which 
becomes somewhat crystalhne after running in tlie gas about one hour 
It IS impossible to filter the mixtuie even by suction The ether was re 
moved by a current of dry ammonia gas and the salt finally dried m a 
stream of dry air It is very deliquescent and loses ammonia easily in 
moist air When shaken with water it forms a milky suspension 
Calc for Ci8H880a(NH4) 468% found 4 67%N 

When It was found that the ether could not be removed by filtration 
from the precipitated salt, the mixture was poured into a crystallizing dish 
When the ether had eiaporated, then remained a very viscous hquid 
which on stimng became semi solid Dunng the evaporation of the ether, 
moisture was taken up by the gelatinous precipitate and there was pre¬ 
sumably formed neutral ammonium oleate hydrate This is practically 
what was observed bv l^hmann* m the preparation of liquid crystalline 
ammonium oleate— ‘ If we continue to add water to the solid anhydrous 

Sitz h Hetdelherger Akad Wtss 1913, A xiii Chetn News 108, iqi 19111 
■ Loc at 
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crystals of ammooimn olcatc it may easily be seen under the microscope 
that when the amount of water has reached a certain definite limit, the 
whole mass is converted into the syrupy liquid-crystalline modification. 
Thence forward no needles or leaflets of the anhydrous modification ap¬ 
pear; the mass has become neutral ammonium oleate hydrate.” That 
the mass referred to above will take up moisture readily was also noted by 
Lehmann for—”it is sufficient to leave the preparation uncovered for 
some time, when it absorbs moisture from the air, or to breathe on it.” 

Ammonium Elaidaie.—No record can be found of the preparation of 
this salt. Elaidic acid was dissolved in ether, and ammonia passed into 
the solution. A glistening, white, gelatinous precipitate was formed 
which was filtered, washed with ethCr, and dried in a current of dry air. 
When thus dried, it became an amorphous soap-like substance. Ammonium 
elaidate can also be prepared in alcohol by saturating an alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of the acid with ammonia gas and allowing the alcohol to evaporate. 
Since this salt loses ammonia slowly in the air, it is better to pass the am¬ 
monia gas into a saturated alcoholic solution of the acid, when white, 
translucent crystals are precipitated at once. These can be filtered, 
washed with ether, and dried in a desiccator. White, crystalline flakes 
are thus formed. The salt prepared in either medium is not deliquescent. 
The salt is soluble in methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, acetic acid and ace¬ 
tone. Analysis of the salt prepared in ether showed it to be the neutral 
ammonium elaidate. 

Calc, for CiiHudaCNHi): 4.68%; found; 4.61% N. 

Of a Tiibasic Acid. 

All the previous preparations have been the neutral salts of monobasic 
and dibasic acids. The method having proved so very applicable in these 
cases, it was tried on the preparation of a neutral ammonium salt of a 
tribasic add. Neutral ammonium aconitate was prepared, but only with 
difficulty, on account of it being so very deliquescent and losing part 
of its ammonia so readily. It suffices to show that the method is of very 
general application. 

Ammonium Aconitate .—Several attempts were made to prepare the 
neutral ammonium salt of aconitic add. When ammonia is passed into 
a solution of the acid in ether or in methyl alcohol, a mucilaginous pre- 
dpitate is formed. This will not crystallize, even if the ammonia is con¬ 
ducted into the e^ereal or alcoholic solution for a long time. A white 
colloidal predpitate is formed if the ammonia is passed into a solution of 
the add in ethyl alcohol. After standing four days, this predpitate settled 
out mostly as an amorphous powder, but a small part of it was gummy. 
It was not analyzed. Baup^ has also found that ^e neutral ammonium 
* Baup, Ann , itVf 302 (1851), 
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salt of aconitic acid will not crystallize. The salt was prepared by Baup 
in aqueous solution and allowing the solution to evaporate to crystalliza¬ 
tion. 

Ammonia was then passed into a saturated alcoholic solution of the 
acid to which a small amount of ether was added. A granular precipitate 
was now formed. This was quickly filtered by suction, washed with ether, 
and placed over sulfuric acid in a vacuum desiccator for a short time. 
Analysis of two samples of the salt thus prepared gave, respectively, 
16.08% and 16.09% of nitrogen. The neutral salt of aconitic acid con¬ 
tains 18.67% nitrogen. Since this salt is very deliquescent and readily 
loses ammonia, it was again prepared as just described and placed in a 
desiccator containing sodium hydroxide instead of sulfuric acid. Two 
analyses of this salt gave, respectively, 18.63% ^^d 18.65% nitrogen, 
showing that it was the neutral compound. This salt gave a neutral 
solution when dissolved in water, in which it is very soluble, but soon 
hydrolyzes. It is soluble in acetic acid, slightly soluble in methyl and 
ethyl alcohols and insoluble in ether. 

Of the Hydroxy-Benzoic Acids. 

Amniomum Salicylate- prepared the normal salt of sali¬ 

cylic acid by evaporating a hot, concentrated solution of salicylic acid 
and ammonia water. Upon cooling, the ammonium salt crystallized out 
in scales. A dilute solution produced, by slow evaporation, glittering, 
silky crystals, which, dried in the air, had the composition N114071160*. 
The salt was found to be very soluble in water; by dry distillation, it de¬ 
composed into water and the amide of salicylic acid. Marignac* ob¬ 
tained this salt as raonoclinic crystals containing o .5 molecule of Wc 4 ter 
of crystallization. 

When ammonia gas was passed into an ethereal solution of salicylic 
acid, white, pearly scales were formed. An aqueous solution of the salt 
was neutral and produced, with ferric chloride, a wine-red color. It is not 
deliquescent, and loses ammonia only in moist air. It is very soluble in 
water, methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol and acetic acid. 

Calc, for CtHsOjCNHO: 9.03%; found. 9.04%iN 

Ammonium-m-Hydroxybenzoate. —^The ammonium salt of m-hydroxy- 
benzoic acid was first prepared by Barth* by dissolving the acid in dilute 
ammonia water and allowing the solution to evaporate. The salt crys¬ 
tallized in needles in fascicular aggregates and was found to be very solu¬ 
ble in water. It contained no water of crystallization, and lost ammonia 
if dried on the water-bath. Analysis of the air-dried salt showed it to 
have the formula CtHsOjNH*. 

* Cahours, Ann., 5a, 336 (1844). 

^ Marignac, Jahresb. FortschriUe Chem., 1855, p. 485. 

* Barth, Ann., 148, 36 (1868). 
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When ammonia gas is passed into an'ethereal solution of m-hydroxy* 
benzoic add until a portion of the salt, on being dissolved in water, shows 
a neutral solution, there is formed a white, granular predpitate of neutral 
ammonium m-hydroxybenzoate. When the ammonia is first passed in, 
the predpitate formed is very mucilaginous. The salt was washed with 
ether and dried in the vacuum desiccator. It is not deliquescent. In 
dry air the salt is stable, but loses ammonia in moist air. It is soluble in 
methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol and acetic add. It gives no color with 
ferric chloride. The salt crystallizes from ethyl alcohol in needles. 

This salt can also be predpitated in acetone, in which it is but slightly 
soluble. When the ammonia is passed into the solution of the acid in 
acetone, no mucilaginous predpitate is formed at first, as in the case of 
the ethereal solution, but a granular powder is formed at once. The salt 
prepared in either acetone or ether slowly hydrolyzes when dissolved in 
water. 

Prepared in ether Calc for C7HftOj(NH4): 9.03%, found. 90$% N Prepaied 
in acetone Found: 9 02 % N 

Ammonium p-Hydroxybenzoate ,—^This salt has been prepared by neu¬ 
tralizing the aqueous solution of />-hydroxybenzoic acid with ammonia 
water and the solution allowed to evaporate. It crystallized out from solu¬ 
tion in long prisms and contained one molecule of water of crystallization. 

This salt can also be prepared by passing dry ammonia gas into a sat¬ 
urated alcoholic, an ethereal, or an acetone solution of the anhydrous 
acid. In the alcoholic solution fine needle-like crystals arc formed, in 
the ethereal solution a gelatinous predpitate is first formed which turns 
to an amorphous powder, while an amorphous powder is formed at once 
in the acetone solution. The salt was filtered by suction and washed 
with ether in each case. It is not deliquescent and imparts a neutral 
reaction to water, in which it is very soluble. It slowly hydrolyzes when 
dissolved in water. The aqueous solution gives no color with ferric chlor¬ 
ide. It loses ammonia in moist air. The salt is readily soluble in methyl 
alcohol and acetic acid, very slightly soluble in acetone and appreciably 
so in ethyl alcohol. It is insoluble in ether. Analysis was made of the 
salt prepared in ether. 

Calc, for C7HkOs(NH4): 9.03%; found: 9 05% N. 

Ammonium p^Methoxybemoate ,—^The ammonium salt of p-methoxy- 
benzoic add (anisic add) is described by Laurent^ to be rhombic plates 
of the composition lkH4C8H70j. When ammonia was passed into a solu¬ 
tion of the add in alcohol, pearly white crystalline leaflets were formed, 
which were filtered, washed with ether and dried in a vacuum desiccator. 
The salt is stable in the air, and an aqueous solution of it is neutral to 
sensitive litmus paper. It is not ddiquescent and its aqueous solution 
‘ Laurent, Ben Jahrb,, 23, 415. 
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does not hydrolyze. It is readily soluble in methyl alcohol and acetic 
acid, and appreciably so in ethyl alcohol and acetone. A white, curdy 
precipitate, soluble in ammonia water, is formed when silver nitrate is 
added to an aqueous solution of the salt. 

Calc, for C8H70»(NH4): 8 29*1^0 found. 831% N 
When ammonia gas was conducted into an ethereal solution of p-ineth- 
oxybenzoic acid, there was first formed a gelatinous precipitate which 
changed to a fine, crystalline powder. It can be crystallized from ace¬ 
tone in the form of fine feather-like needles. 

Of Some Other Aromatic Acids. 

Ammonium Hydrocinnamate — Beilstein* describes this salt as small 
leaflets, easily soluble in water and readily losing ammonia. When am¬ 
monia is run into an ethereal solution of hydrocinnamic acid there is formed 
a white, gelatinous precipitate, which on drying changes to v."hite, lus¬ 
trous leaflets. The salt thus formed is the neutral ammonium hydro¬ 
cinnamate, soluble in water, methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol and acetic 
acid. It is insoluble in ether. The salt is slightly hygroscopic and loses 
ammonia in the air. Ferric chloride forms a yellowish precipitate with 
an aquesous solution of it. 

Calc for CyH902(NH4)‘ 8 38‘/{; found 8 N 
On account of the great solubility of this salt in ethyl alcohol, it cannot 
be precipitated in this medium. Ammonia wavS run into a solution of 
2 g. of the acid in ethyl alcohol for one hour, the alcoholic solution poured 
into a crystallizing dish and allowed to evaporate in the air over night. 
A heavy oily substance remained instead of the pure salt. This oil was 
acid to litmus paper. On distilling it, ammonia was first evolved, then 
fumes which condensed to a white solid. The mercury of the thermom¬ 
eter then rose to 260® and a heavy, refractive oil passed over which redis¬ 
tilled at 245® (uncor.). Hydrocinnamic acid* is easily changed partly 
into its ethyl ester of boiling point 247® (cor.) by merely dissolving it in 
ethyl alcohol. On the other hand, the ester just as readily changes back 
to the acid by the moisture of the air. Ethyl hydrocinnamate is also 
very refractive. The oily residue which was obtained above by allowing 
the alcoholic ammonia solution of hydrocinnamic acid to evaporate in 
the air was thus a mixture of hydrocinnamic acid, its ammonium salt, 
and its ethyl ester. 

Ammonium Hippuraie- -A salt of the formula NH4C9H8NO3.C0H9NO3 + 
H2O was obtained by Schwarz® by treating hippuric acid with an excess 
of ammonia. He was unable to prepare the neutral salt, and no record 
of its preparation can be found. When ammonia gas was run into a satura- 

‘ Gjacosa, Hoppe-Seyler’s, Z physiol Chem , 8, log (1883) 

* Erlenmeyer, Ann,, 137, 330 (1866). 

* Schwarz, Ann., 54, 37 (1845). 
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ted alcoholic solution of hippunc acid to which was added a small amount 
of cther^ glistenmg» pearly, white laminae were formed These were fil¬ 
tered on an alundum crucible and washed with ether The salt is stable 
in dly air but loses ammonia slowly in moist air It is not deliquescent, 
and an aqueous solution of it is neutral It is soluble m methyl alcohol 
and ethyl alcohol It is somewhat soluble m acetone, from hich it cr\ s 
tallizes m beautiful needles It is insoluble in ether 

Determination of the total nitrogen by the Kjeldahl method proved it 
to have the composition of the neutral salt 

Calc for C,H|NOa(NH4) 1429% found 14 30^ N 

Ammomum o-Toluate —This salt cannot be preapitated by passing am 
monia into an alcoholic solution of the aad on account of its great solu 
bility in the alcohol When the solution is evaporated, crystallme meedles 
are formed A fine, white, crystalline precipitate is formed if the ga*" is 
passed into an ethereal solution of the acid The salt is not deliquescent 
but IS readily soluble in water, giving a neutral solution The salt is stable 
in dry air, but loses ammonia slowly in moist air It is soluble in methyl 
alcohol, ethyl alcohol, acetic acid and acetone 

Calc for CiH70i(NH4) 9 i$ 7 i found 9 I5^f N 

Although some of the salts of 0 toluic acid have been prepared and 
studied, no mention of the neutral ammonium salt can be found 

Ammomum Phenylacetate —^This salt was preparea by Moller and 
Strecker^ by dissolving the aad m ammonia water and allowing the solu 
tion to evaporate to crystalhzation The salt was obtained only with 
difficulty on account of its great solubility Fine, white needles, are formed 
if ammonia gas is conducted mto a saturated alcoholic solution of phenyl 
acetic acid, while a fine, white, semi crystalline precipitate is formed, if 
the ammonia is run into an ethereal solution of the acid Before filtermg 
off the crystals formed m the alcoholic solution it is necessary to add ether, 
for they are quite soluble in the alcohol The salt is fairly stable in the 
air, losing its ammonia but slowly in moist air The salt does not deli 
quescc, and imparts a neutral reaction to a water solution of it It is 
very soluble in water methyl alcohol and acetic acid, but only slightly 
so in acetone 

Prepared m alcohol Cak for C|H70»(NH4) 9 15^0 found 9 12% N Prepared 

m ether Found 9 15% N 

e 

Ammomum Mandelate —This salt was first prepared by Wmckler* 
by treating an aqueous solution of mandelic aad with ammonia water 
and allowmg the solution to evaporate slowly The ammonium salt 
crystallized out only with difficulty as a yellowish white, soft mass, ex- 

* Moller and Strecket Ann 113, 66 (i860) 

* Wmcklcr Ann x8, 317(1836) 
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trcmely soluble in water and in alcohol Duparc aud Ptarcc’ prepared 
the salt in the form of rhombic pnsms 
The neutral ammonium salt of mandelic acid was prepared by the usual 
method in ether When the ammonia was added there was first formed 
a white mucilaginous precipitate which soon changed to a fine crystalline 
powder, very soluble in water, methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol and acetic 
acid, but insoluble in ether and acetone The salt, being very deliquescent 
in the air, was quickly filtered, washed with ether, and dried for a short 
time over sulfunc acid m a vacuum desiccator It gave a neutral solu 
tion when dissolved in water It loses ammonia in moist air The salt 
can be crystallized from ethyl alcohol in aggregates of fine needles 
Calc for C«H70 fNH^) 8 28found 8 29^^ N 
Ammonium Umtate —No record can be found of the prepaiatiori and 
properties of this salt other than being mentioned by Finck* that it is im 
possible to precipitate it out of its aqueous solution by alcohol When 
dry ammonia gas was run into an alcoholic solution of uvitic acid, no pre 
cipitate was formed Upon the s^ddition of ether to this solution a white, 
flocculent precipitate was formed This was filtered by suction, keeping 
the alundum crucible filled with ether to prevent the salt going into solu 
tion on account of the alcohol present The salt dried in a vacuum 
desiccator to an amorphous powder It is readily soluble in water 
to which it imparts a neutral reaction It is soluble m methyl alcohol, 
ethyl alcohol, and acetic acid, slightly soluble in acetone and insoluble in 
ether The salt is not deliquescent The salt prepared in ether had 
these same properties, and analysis showed it to be the neutral ammonium 
salt of uvitic acid 

CaU for C»Hfl04(NHdv n o8<>^ found n lo^ N 
This investigation is being continued with other organic acid i specially 
the substituted acids 
St Loum Mo 


SOME NATURAL INDICATORS- 

By H W Bkubakbr 
Received June *15 1914 

Cohn, in his ‘ Indicators and Test Papers,” states that the coloring 
matter from roses (Ro:ia Oalltca) gives a deep red with green fluorescence 
in alkalies and hght red in acids I found that the coloring matter from 
Rosa rugosa gives a green color in alkalies, red in acids and colores^^ be 
tween these two The coloring matter was extracted by triturating the 
petals m a mortar with some sea sand and 95% alcohol This was then 
filtered and the filtrate evaporated to dryness somewhat above room tem- 
‘ Duparc and Pearce Z Kryst Mtn 27, 611 
^Pmek Ann 122^186(1862) 
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perature. Upon taking the red coloring matter up in water, most of the 
fatty substances were left undissolved. This water extract was of a very 
bright red color. To preserve the solution, enough alcohol was added 
to make a 50% alcoholic solution. The addition of the alcohol partly 
decolorized the solution. This solution, when used as an indicator, was 
changed to green by 0.1 V NaOH and, upon titrating with 0,1 N HCl, 
went through a blue green to colorless and then to pink in the acid solu*- 
tion. The neutral point was coincident with the colorless point which 
was changed to cither green or pink by i drop of o.i NaOH or, o.i N 
HCl, respectively. The fact that the neutral point is colorless is proba¬ 
bly due to the mutual destruction of the coming pink by the going green 
or vice vena. 

Upon titrating a 0.2 g. sample of sodium bicarbonate with o.i N hydro¬ 
chloric acid, using methyl orange as the indicator, there were required 
24.8 cc. of the acid. Upon repeating the titration, using the rose extract 
as indicator, the correct end point was not recorded unless the solution 
was boiled to drive off the carbon dioxide, in which case exactly the same 
amount (24 8 cc.) of the acid was required to give the colorless point. 
This indicator, therefore, behaves like phenolphthalein toward carbon 
dioxide. It is a weak acid substance. Rose test paper, made by dipping 
filter paper into the solution and drying, changed from green in alkalies 
to red in acids. It was found to be sensitive to 1 part of NaOH in 25,000 
parts of water. The extracted coloring matter from several other species 
of roses behaved, in general, like the one described above. 

The coloring matter from the Perennial Pea {Lathyrus Latifokus L) 
behaved in a manner similar to that from the rose, giving a green color 
in alkalies red in acids and colorless at the neutral point. This substance, 
when extracted from the blossoms with 95% alcohol, gave a nearly color¬ 
less solution, which acquired a slight pink color on standing and which 
developed color very sharply in either acids or alkalies. 

The coloring matter from tlie Iris (Blue flag), extracted as described 
above with alcohol and evaporated to dryness, gave a purple substance 
which was taken up in water to separate it from fatty substances. This 
coloring matter changed to green in alkalies and red in acids and, like the 
rose color, gave a colorless solution at the neutral point. The alcoholic 
extract obtained from the purple Vetch gave the same color changCvS, 
The principal coloring substance of each of the above flowers .seems to be 
the ^nie, or very closely related chemically, as it behaves, in general, 
the same in all cases toward acids and alkalies. It is probably the same 
substance as found in the hollyhocks and dahlia, which is described by 
Cohn. If the original alcoholic extract of certain varieties of roses is 
evaporated on a water bath, glucosides present decompose, giving rise 
to a large amount of caramel which obscures the natural red coloring 
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matter The petals of most flowers, especially the blue, red, pink, purple, 
etc, ones change color when placed in alkaline solutions and back to the 
original color or to some shade of red when placed in acids 
The following table gives a list of some changes noted 


1 tower 

III NH40H 

In HCl 

Crimson geranium 

dark purple 

bright red 

Orange* red geranium 

bright purple 

01 ingt led 

Martha W^ashingtoii geranium 

blue to gietmsh blue 

red 

Awhile geranium 

yellow 

white 

Mock orange (white) 

yellow 

white 

White pansy 

canary yellow 

white 

Purple pansy 

grec^iish blue 

red 

Dark red jiansy 

diik blue } nin (ilmost bl itk) 

red 

Yellow i>aiisv 

no elTeit 

in) efleet 

Ytllow and brownish 1 f 

the \ellow line hinged 

niK h iiiged 

red colors mixed ! 

the brownish n d i h im t d 

e li III} td 

pansy j 1 

to d irk olive giK n 

to 1 loot! red 

Dandelion (3dlow) 

no efleet 

no e tie 1 1 

PhloN 

olive green 

led 

Ikgonia 

d irk blue 

led 

Nasturtium 

through oh\i gnen to brown 

01 ingi n d 

Petunia 

gicenish blue to gmn 

puiple red 

Rtd rosL 

greenish blue to grein 

led 

White rose 

yellow 

white 

Cut leaf mallow 

blue 

led 

Red poppy 

pun k 

leel 

hiedd larkspur 

green 

red 

Vttth 

glee 11 

red 

„ , . 1 white 

Bind weed < , 

( pink 

yellow 

green 

white 

pink 

1 pink 

1 iv t ndc r 

pink 

,, , , ! crimson 

blood red 

purph 

daik brown (ilmi>st bhtl ) 

e nnisem 

blood led 

1 yellow 

no efltet 

no e*fi'eet 

Bachelor button (purple) 

blue 

led 

f white 

Clover 

( red 

> ellow 
green 

white 

led 

It IS noticeable that the yellows arc not affected by aeicls or alkahe** 


The whites are changed t > yellow by alkalies and back to while again in 
acids 

The reds and purples arc changed to some shade of green or greenish 
blue by alkalies and usually back to the original color or a brighter red 
color by acids These natural coloring substances seem to be ^juite 
generally acid in character, in some cases neutral 

When it is observed that a certain flower or bpeejes of flower presents 
several different colors or shades of color, the c|uestu)n iiatirrally anses, 
does each of these colors represent a different chemical compound^ 
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Judging from the above observations, it seems likely that nature makdb 
Use of comparatively few basal coloring substances with which to produce 
many difiPerent colors by means of slight chemical changes. These sub¬ 
stances are generally acid, sometimes neutral in character, and generally 
change color in acids and alkalies, alternately, acting as indicators. It 
is noticeable also that many of them are very sensitive to the action of 
light and air. The faintly colored alcoholic solutions of the Rose or the 
Perennial Pea, when evaporated to dryness, leave the bright red colored 
substance. The pink blossoms of the Perennial Pea, when picked and 
allowed to wilt, change to a \'iolet color, 'fhe whole subject of natural 
coloring matters deserves a caref^ study from the chemical standpoint. 

Manhattan. Kansas. 


THE PERIODIDES OF ACID AMIDES AND THEIR ADDITION 
PRODUCTS WITH METALLIC SALTS. SUBSTANCES OF 
EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH MOLECULAR WEIGHT. 

By F. J. Moors and Ruth M. Thomas 
Received July 15. 1914. 

It is well known that many organic bases form periodides usually con¬ 
taining more or less hydriodic acid, and that thcvse substances, in their 
turn, form double compounds with metallic salts. The literature of such 
substances is extensive and widely scattered, and no complete review of 
it will be attempted here. It will be sufficient to call attention to the work 
of Geuther^ who reviewed most of the work of others done up to this 
time; and that of Frangois,* who devoted his attention chiefly to the 
periodides of the alkaloids. Little seems to have been done in the direc¬ 
tion of preparing periodides of substances of the amide type, though 
Hoogewerff and van Dorp® studied the action of alkali and bromine 
upon the amide of benzene-w-disulfonic acid and observed the forma¬ 
tion of a perbromide, 2C«H4(S02NBr2)2 + KBr -f HBr. Hofmann* 
notii'ed that acetamide formed a compound, 

CHaCONBrj + NaBr + H,0. 

Titherley® observed the formation of double salts of acetamide such as 
2 CH 8 C()NH 2 , NaBr and 2 CH 8 .CONH 2 , Nal; and Andr^* fused acetamide 
with various metallic salts and obtained different products, such as 
2CHaCONH,.CoCl,.H,0; 

and Wheeler^ also prepared some colored perhalides of acid anilides of 

^i 4 nn., 240, 66 (iSSy). 

* J. pharm, et chim.^ [6] 30,193 (1909)- 

* Rec. tfiw, chim., 8 , 173 (1889). 

* Ber., 15, 415 (i88a).* 

* J. Chem, Soc., 79,413 (1901). 

* Jahresb. Ckem., 18M, p. 1303; Compi. rend,, xo2, 115 (1886). 

^ Am. Ckm, x8,85 (1896); 19,67a (1897). 
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the general type An.HIJs and An2.HLl4. Periodides of succinimide and 
its phenyl derivatives have also been prepared by Pmtti.^ These coni'- 
pounds had the general formula S4 KI 3I and S2 KI 2I. Finally there re¬ 
main to be mentioned some derivatives of benzamide prepared by Cur¬ 
tins,* which will be discussed further on. 

With the exception of the compounds mentioned by Curtius, Piutti, 
and Wheeler, substances of the properties described m the present paper 
seem not to have been prepared, which is rather remarkable in view of 
the ease with which they are farmed and their rather striking physical 
properties Their preparation m this laboratory was in a certain sense 
accidental In the course of an investigation upon the behavior of bcnz- 
bromoamide, which has been going on here for several years, it seemed 
desirable for purposes of comparison to prepare benziodoamide The 
method chosen was analogous to that hitherto in use for the preparation 
of the bromine compound * 

Iodine was dissolved in cold alkali and benzamide was dissoUcd in 
the freshlv prepared solution On acidification with dilute acetic acid, 
there was precipitated, not the colorless iodoamide which had been ex¬ 
pected, but a dark green compound which preceded the precipitation of 
free iodine. It was found on experimentation that this substance could 
be best purified bv solution in ether and subsequent dilution of this solu¬ 
tion with benzene In this wav the material was obtained in long, green, 
hairhke needles of coppery luster Later on, it was found that the use 
of alkali 111 the preparation was not necessary, and that, inasmuch as the 
product consisted only of benzamide, alkali iodide, and free iodine, the 
compounds could be readily prepared by heating together these ingre¬ 
dients in water. 

Substances of this type were prepared in considerable number and 
showed many properties in common. They were for the most part im¬ 
mediately decolorized when shaken with metals such as silver or mercury, 
or upon the addition of alkali or sodium thiosulfate. The products formed 
were the amide and metallic salts 

The simplest compounds were obtained either a^ addition products 
of amide, sodium or potassium iodide, and iodine, or else of amide, hydri* 
odic acid and iodine, and the analysis showed that a few simple types, 
suchas(Ce,H6C()NH2)2HI I 2 , (C6H5CONH2)dNaI.l2,and(CaH6CONH2)3KI.Ii 
were formed. 

Solutions of the above compounds were treated with solutions of inor¬ 
ganic salts of other metals, in the expectation that the less soluble de¬ 
rivatives of the latter might be precipitated by metathesis. This was 

^ Gazz chim ttal, 25, II, 524 (1895) 

* Ber , 23, 3040 (1890) 

* Moorp and Cederholm, This Journal, 28, 1190 (1906) 
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Bot tbe CAse^ but analqgous compounds, of barium and copper, for example, 
could be fortned by wanning the corre^onding iodide with benzamide 
and iodine in water. 

Substances of still a different type were formed when iodides of lead 
or mercury were warmed with benzamide, iodine, and potassium iodide. 
In these cases a product crystallized out which exactly resembled in ap> 
pearance the simple potassium compound, but which also contained the 
heavy metal. This could not be removed by recrystallization, and anal¬ 
ysis leaves little reason to doubt that the substances concerned are really 
"double’* or “complex’* salts, of the composition 

((CoHfiCONH2).,KI.I,)6pbT2 

and 

((C«Il6C()NH2)8KI.Io)«HgI,. 

From similar indications, it was at first thought that analogous com¬ 
pounds, in which hydriodic acid replaced the potassium iodide, might be 
capable of existence. Since these products, however, on further purifica¬ 
tion showed a constant decrease in sfmount of heavy metal present, 
it is evident that such compounds, if they exist, are hardly stable enough 
for analysis. 

The striking thing about the compounds mentioned is their high molecu¬ 
lar weight. It will be seen that, for the lead compound, this reaches the 
value 5160, while the mercuric .salt has a molecular weight of not less than 
5152. In a series of synthetic experiments on the tannin group Emil 
Fischer' has recently prepared a complex derivative of maltose, which 
has a molecular weight of 4021, and which he describes as the compound 
having the highest molecular weight of any hitherto prepared by organic 
$3mthesis. The compounds here described are not, of course, “products 
of synthesis’* in the same sense as those described by Fischer, all of which 
have been built up step by step, and to which there can be assigned definite 
constitutional formulae. They are, on the other hand, loose addition 
products of‘the “complex’* variety, and are more or less dissocidted in 
solution. Most of them, indeed, lose iodine in solution or in vacuum, 
and some frequently lose hydriodic acid; and it is doubtless a fact that 
their various components are held together by subordinate valences, 
in a sense analogous to the compounds which have been so extensively 
studied by Werner^ Nevertheless, it is interesting that chemical com¬ 
plexes of such magnitude of any kind should be capable of isolation and 
stable enough to be recrystallized and analyzed. 

The reactions above indicated yield analogous products with some 
other amides, both simple and substituted, but in the case of the simple 
amides the reaction does not seem to lx? as general as was at first supposed. 

‘ Ber., 46, 3288 (1913)* 
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Most of the anilides prepared, however, show the reaction well. The capa- 
city of forming these compounds seems to be exceptionally highly de¬ 
veloped in the case of benzamide, and it is here that it has received most 
study. Many tests, however, have been made with a variety of com¬ 
pounds, but it has not proved practicable up to the present lime to lay 
down any rule which might connect the capac'ity for the formation of 
these periodides with the constitution of the amide employed. It is i>ossi 
ble that some such regularity may be developed later. 

Analysis .—When these com}>ounds were to be analyzed the substances 
determined were usually total iodine, active iodine, and the inetal, when 
present. Total iodine was almost universally determined by the Carius 
method, except when the presence of some otlu r component suggested a 
difficulty. Active iodine was usually determined by adding v.^ater and 
l>enzene to the sample and then titrating with sodium thiosulfate until 
the pink color of iodine disappeared from the benzene layer. Here it 
was found that the addition of potassium iodide in considerable excess 
at the outset made it possible to titrate more rapidly, but did not change the 
numerical result, except in one or two cases, which are not even yet clearly 
understood. They will l>e mentioned in the experimental pau. Metals 
were usually determined by the methods customary in such cases. When 
the methods of determination call for special consideration, the>^ will be 
discussed under the individual compounds. 

Experimental Part 

Periodides of Benzamide. 

Benzamide, Sodium Iodide, and Iodine.--As indicated above, this sub¬ 
stance was first prepared by dissolving iodine in sodium hydroxide, adding 
finely ground benzamide and acidifying with acetic acid in ice cold solu¬ 
tion. It was soon found, however, that warming was advantageous, 
as it brought more iodine and benzamide into solution, and no decomposi¬ 
tion was to be feared. A typical preparation is the following: i. 5 g. of 
benzamide were warmed with 10 cc. of 10% sodium, hydroxide solution 
3 g* iodine. On precipitation with dilute acetic acid 2 6 g. of 
crude product separated, "^his was purified by solution in ether and 
careful dilution with benzene, whereupon the product crystallized in long 
coppery green hairs. Yield, 2,15 g. The second crystallization yielded 
^ • 30 g- of good product. The product was dried over sulfuric acid and 
had no odor of iodine when analyzed. 

Calc, for (C«H*CONH*)iNaI.l2: Na * 3.00%; active I -3311; total b = 4967. 
Found; 2 92. 3.05, 2.75. 3121 32.25, 31 85, 33 * 73 ; and 48.91, 48 * 77 * 

There seems to be little doubt but that this substance was once in the 
hands of Curtius. He prepared it by suspending the sodium salt of 
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bowamide in chloiDfomi and adding iodine. He apparently overlooked 
the siodium cx>ntent, and he arbitrarily assigned the formula 

GjHfiCO.NHa.I 

I 

C,H 6 C 0 .NH 8 .I 

to the product, stating that he was unable to get concordant results on 
analysis. In order to test this assumption we prepared the same com¬ 
pound by treating sodium benzamide with iodine in ether. The product 
had the same appearance as the substance previously obtained and a 
sodium determination gave 2.44% sodium. Curtius had already ob¬ 
served that the product lost iodine when it was shaken with metallic mer¬ 
cury. We verified this fact, and found that molecular silver produced 
the same result. It was also decolorized by the action of aniline. When 
treated with trimethylphenylammonium iodide, the periodide, 

(CH3)3C«Hr,.NI.l2 

was formed and benzamide could be isolated. All these reactions show 
an easy removal of the iodine from the rest of the molecule, indicating that 
it is held simply as in a loose addition product. It will be .seen later that 
these periodides show varying degrees of stability in this respect. Sodium 
thiosulfate also removes the iodine rapidly, and this reaction was made 
u.se of in the determination of active iodine in these compounds. 

Benzamide^ Potassium Iodide and Iodine .—Most of the product was 
obtained by a method analogous to that first described for the sodium 
compound, but later it was observed that it was necessary only to warm 
the three substances together in water until they became entirely liquid. 
In one preparation 3 g. of benzamide were warmed with i g. of potas¬ 
sium iodide and 2 4 g. of iodine in 25 cc. water. On cooling, a pulpy . 
mass of greenish crystals filled the liquid. These were collected on a 
filter, dried, washed with carbon tetrachloride to remove any excess of 
iodine, and finally purified by solution in ether and crystallization by the 
careful addition of benzene. The product consisted of fine green hairs, 
which melted at 128®"130°. 

Calc, for (C«H*CONHa)jKT.I»* K * 4.98, active I == 32.44; total I » 48.66. 
Found* 5.57. 5-6i, S 50, 30.01, 2990, 30-74» 30 80; and 49 97 > 49-60. 

These results speak for a slight loss of active iodine during drying. 
No other rationaf formula corresponded quite so well with the results 
of the analysis. 

It was found tlmt the formation of the periodides was not limited to 
aqueous solvents. Thus 2 g. of benzamide, i 3 g. of potassium iodide, 
and 3.1 g. of KKline, when warmed together in 10 cc. nitrobenzene, yielded 
3.9 g. of an addition product which was apparently identical with fhat 
described. 
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Benssofhtde, Pciassium Bromide and Bromine —Two grams of bromine 
were added to a mixture of i g of potassium bromide, 4 g of bcn/amide, 
and 15 cc of water The solid benzamidc was instantly coated with a 
reddish substance When warmed on the steam bath the solid dissolved 
Rapid cooling resulted in the separation of beautiful green crystals which 
filled the tube When dried these crystals were brick red with a purple 
luster, but in the air they lost bromine too rapidly to permit of analysis 
Benzamide, Potassium Bromide and Iodine —These substances, when 
heated together, gave a product which formed gray greenish hairs like 
the iodide derivative, with some unchanged benzamide Carbon tetra 
chlonde removed scarcely any iodine The compound was not analyzed, 
but was evidently a double compound of the type suggested 

Dibenramide, PotaiiSium Iodide and Iodine —These substances reacted 
smoothly when warmed with water on the steam bath The product 
was a green solid which appeared to be like the benzamide compound 
It was probably the potassium compound analogous to the one described 
by Curtius {I oc cii ) and which probably contained scxiium, although he 
overlooked that fact in his analysis, as already suggested The, substance 
was not analyzed 

IVibenzamide could not be made to react with iodine, either in the 
presence of potassium iodide or hydnodic acid 
Benzamide, Hydnodic Acid and Iodine —Five grams of benzamide 
were treated with 10 cc of aqueous hydnodic acid (sp gr 1 90), which 
was already black with iodine 5 cc of water and i g of iodine were 
also added On warming, a black oil was formed which solidified when 
the solution cooled Washing with carbon tctrachlbridc removed some 
iodine, but left a crystalline product, which was dissolved in ether, and 
precipitated by carbon tetrachlonde in tiny flakes, showing a green- 
black iridescence Yield of purified product, 8 5 g 

Calc for (CBH6CONHa)2Hl b Active 1 ■■ 40 70, total I ** 61 05 Found 
37 92 , 38 88, 38 93, and 61 45 61 32 

It is interesting to note that the color of this compound differs from 
that of the corresponding sodium and potassium compounds, and alsi) 
that this substance contams two benzamides instead of three, as in pre¬ 
vious cases 

Benzamide, Banum Iodide and Iodine —^The best proportions were i 
molecule of benzamide, 6 molecules of barium iodide and 4 atoms 
of iodine These were warmed together in the presence of water The 
solid product when treated with ether formed a black oil, and this, when 
treated with benzene, yielded a precipitate consisting of chocolate brown 
flakes and needles which were steely blue by reflected light The sub 
stance belongs to the less stable members of this class and dissociates 
somewhat in solution On crystallizing it, if too much free iodine is 
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present in the solution, the product comes out oily, and, on the other 
hand, the presence of too little iodine results in the separation of 
barium iodide. Crystallization from pure solvent causes loss of iodine, 
so that in this, as well as in several other cases, it is advisable to add 
iodine judiciously to the solvent. 

Barium was determined directly by smoking off with sulfuric acid 
and also, as a check, by precipitation from the filtrates from the silver 
iodide in the Carius determination of total iodine. 

Calc, for (CtHiCONHt)iBaIs.l4; Ba « 8.43; active I ** 31.26; total I ** 46.89. 
Pound: 8.49, 8.53, 8.32; 31-so, 31.49; and 44*9^, 44.80. 

It should be added that numerous other determinations of active iodine 
from different samples gave results as much as 2% lower than those 
here quoted. The tendency to dissociation above mentioned seems to 
account for this. 

Bemamidet Cuprous Iodide and Iodine, —1.5 g. of slightly moist 
cuprous iodide, 1.5 g. of benzamide, and 3 g. of iodine were warmed 
with water on a steam bath. The iodine melted to a lower layer, and 
most of tlje solid dissolved. The aqueous layer was filtered hot. In 
the filtrate coppery needles were formed, while upon the surface of the 
liquid there appeared a fine film of cuprous iodide. This could be re¬ 
moved mechanically. The copper-colored needles were collected by filtra¬ 
tion. They were sometimes mixed with benzamide, from which they could 
be separated mechanically. They melted at about 90® to a black liquid. 
This substance lost weight very rapidly when an attempt was made to 
dry over phosphorus pentoxide, and over alkali the loss was also rapid, 
so that a sample which had stood six weeks contained only 4.5% active 
iodine. The material used for analysis was therefore dried rapidly in 
the air. Numerous determinations were made, and particular pains 
taken with the analysis, but the results were not very satisfactory. Diffi¬ 
culty was experienced in the determination of active iodine, in that the end 
point of the titration was changed by the addition of potassium iodide. 
No'thoroughly adequate explanation has been found for this. Copper 
was determined first by smoking off directly with nitric acid and weigh¬ 
ing as oxide; second, according to Bray,* by conversion to sulfate, and 
titration against sodium thiosulfate after addition of potassium iodide; 
and third, by Jdrgensen’s’* method, of treatment with sulfurous acid and 
weighing as cuproua iodide. The iodine in the filtrate from the cuprous 
iodide was precipitated with silver nitrate. 

On account of the beautiful appearance of this compound numerous 
analyses were made. As stated above, tlie results were not entirely satis¬ 
factory, those quoted'being some of the best. 

’ This Journal, 32, 1208 (19*0). 

* J. prakt. Chem., fa] a, 353 (1870). 
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Calc for (C«H«CONH|)8 Cu1 le Cu ** 3 3i> CtuI* « 932, active I ■» 3966, 
total I-46 26 Found 327 313 116,381,347,343, 10 28, 9 75» 10 28, 3799, 
36 18, 36 80, 37 10, and 45 41 » 46 ui, 47 55 47 30 

It may be stated, in general, that the determinations for active iodine 
which differed most widely varied between 35 66 and 40 06 
Benzamtde, Cobalt Iodide and lodtne —Two grams ot cobalt iodide were 
warmed with 1 6 g of benramidc, 2 6 g of lodme and 10 cc of water 
on the steam bath CIn coohng, i gieen precipitate settled out, which 
could be purified b) dissolving in ether and precipitating with carbon 
tetrachloride It was not analyzed 
Nickel iodide also yields a similar product Attempts to prepare cor¬ 
responding compounds, using silver iodide, lead iodide, mercuric and 
mercurous iodide, all resulted without success 

Benzamtde, Potasbium Iodide, Mercuric Iodide and Iodine Ten grams 
‘each of benzamide and iodine were warmed with 100 cc of io% potassium 
iodide solution, to which mercuric chloride had been added until mercuric 
iodide began to precipitate The resulting crude product weighed 23 g. 
The filtrate contained little free iodine The precipitate was dissolved 
in j 50 cc of ether containing 5 g of iodine A dirty gray residue of benz¬ 
amide was removed which weighed about 2 g The filtrate was then 
treated with 250 cc of benzene and later, as precipitation took place 
slowly, with 100 cc more The solution at this point was purple and very 
full of crystals The solution was filtered by suction and the crystals 
were washed with benzene Four crops in all were obtained, of which 
about 9 g made up the first, which was very pure Repeated crystalliza¬ 
tion of the entire product made httle or no difference in the mercury con¬ 
tent A sample for analysis was dried over caustic alkali, and melted in 
the air at about 50° Mercmy was determined as sulfide, following the 
method desenbed in Treadwell’s ‘Analytical Chemistry”^ 

Calc for (i) ((C,H«CONHj),KI I,)7HgI,, (2) ((CsH»CONHa),KI l2)«HgI, (i) 

K * 4 62, Hg « 3 37, active I =* 29 tota’ I 49 20, (2) K =* 4 56, Hg « 3 88, 
active I » 2957, total I =4930 I'ound 449, 448, 1 14 3 30 3 56, 3036, 3042, 
and 48 52, 48 42 

The analysis hardly gives sufficient data to decide between the two 
formulas quoted 

Benzamide, Potassium Iodide, I^ad Iodide and Iodine —One and fi\e 
tenths grams of lead iodide and 5 g of potassium iodide mixed in is cc, 
water gave a fine pale yellow precipitate of a double compound To 
this were added 10 g each of benzamide and iodine The product melted 
entirely on the steam bath and solidified on coolmg It was dried as 
thoroughly as possible, the process being difficult on account of the lump 
ing of the matenal The product was dissolved in ether containing con¬ 
siderable iodine and crystallized on addition of benzene m gray-green 
» (Hall) 3rd Ed , Vol II, 169 
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hairs. The first crop of 6 g. gave a strong test for lead; the later crops, 
not so strong. When the first crops were recrystallized, however, a per¬ 
ceptible decrease in lead content was not noted. In analyzing the product, 
lead and potassium were changed together to sulfate by smoking off 
with sulfuric add and subsequent ignition. The precipitate was then 
digested thoroughly with dilute sulfuric add (i : 20), cooled completely, 
filtered and washed with i : 20 add, followed by i : i alcohol, tibe pre- 
dpitate being weighed as lead sulfate. The solution was evaporated and 
the residue ignited and wdghed as potassium sulfate. The iodine here 
was not determined by the Carius method as it was feared that the silver 
iodide formed might be contaminated with lead iodide, and instead the 
sample was digested with sodium carbonate solution, filtered, and washed. 
The filtrate was treated with sulfurous add to reduce any iodate to iodide, 
and finally predpitated with silver nitrate. 

Calc, for ((C*HftCONHs),KI.Ia) 6 PbI«' K « 4.55; Pb « 4.01, active I « 2954; 
total I 49.22. Found: 4.30; 3.96; 30.14; and 49.26 

The above results were obtained from one recrystallized sample, repre¬ 
senting the purest product available. 

Benzamide, Mercuric Iodide, Hydriodic Acid and Iodine, —An attempt 
was made to prepare a compound which combined all the above four 
components, and as a matter of fact crystals were obtained. These, how¬ 
ever, did not prove sufficiently stable to permit of analysis, and in the 
course of crystallization the mercury content steadily decreased. 

Experiments with Other Amides and with Anilides. 
p-Toluantide, Potassium Iodide and Five-tenths gram of /?-tolu- 

amide (2 mols), o 3 g. of potassium iodide (i mol), and 0.5 g. of iodine 
(2 at.) were rubbed together with 2 cc. of water. They formed a thick 
pulp in a few minutes. The yield was i 2 g. The color was not removed 
by carbon tetrachloride. The product was purified by adding carbon 
tetrachloride to the ethereal solution, and it too formed coppery green 
hairs. The analytical results on the different samples were not concordant 
and it is probable that the small quantity prepared did not permit of 
adequate purification. The substance contained about 5% of potassium. 
/>-Toluamide, when warmed with hydriodic acid and iodine, gave a fine 
grayish black crystalline precipitate, which was practically insoluble in 
boiling carbon tetrachloride. This has not yet been analyzed. ^>-Tolu- 
amide gave no addition product with potassium iodide and iodine. ,With 
hydriodic acid and iodine it gave a black tar which would not crystallize. 

p-Bromobenzamldc gave a greenish precipitate with potassium iodide 
and iodine. m-BropK)benzamide, on tlie other hand, did not react. 

The three nitrofaenaamides were next tested, and in this case the tn- 
and ^-compounds gaya crystalline products, but the i>-compound did not. 
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Expcrimetits wei^ then made with several other amides, including some 
belonging to the aliphatic series. No addition products were obtained 
with acetamide, salicylamide, oxamide, or succcinamide. Succinimide, 
on the other hand, gave, with potassium iodide and iodine, the addition 
product (C4H60iN)4.KLl3. This substance had already been prepared 
and described by Piutti (JLoc, cit). Phthalimide also gave an addition 
product with potassium iodide and iodine which has not yet been analyzed. 
Benzene sulfonamide gave a fine greenish brown precipitate. Experi¬ 
ments with urea, thiourea and benzoylphenylurea all gave negative re¬ 
sults. 

Anilides .—^Attention was next turned to the anilides, and here it was 
found that the reaction was fairly general, although substances which gave 
addition products with potassium iodide and iodine frequently did not 
do so with hydriodic acid, whereas in ccTtain other cases this relationship 
was reversed. Among the compounds tested arc acetanilide, benzanilide, 
phenylacetanilide, diphenylbenzanilide, aceto-o-toluidide, aceto-/?-toluidide, 
benz-o-toluidide, and methylacetanilide. In the case of a few of the 
products formed, analyses have already been made, but it seems best to 
postpone the discussion of these addition products until some more work 
has been done. They will, accordingly, be reserved for some subsequent 
paper. 

Summary. 

1. Benzamide and some other amides form complex periodides contain¬ 
ing iodine and hydriodic acid, or else some metallic iodide. The general 
composition of most of these compounds is Am3.MeI.I2 and Am2.HT.I2, 
though other combinations are observed. 

2. Similar reactions seem to be very general in case of substituted anil¬ 
ides. 

3. The compounds described in (i) can exist in combination with iodides 
of heavy metals, like lead and mercury, forming complex molecular ag¬ 
gregates of exceptionally high molecular weight. 

Mass Inst. Tbcbnoi.ooy, Boston. Mass 
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XXXI. The Metabolism of the Typhoid^Dysentery-Alcaligenes Group 

in Milk. 

One of the great problems in modern civilization is that of safeguarding 
that great river of milk which flows daily into practically ever>’^ city and 
town. This problem in the last analysis is a bacterial problem, for those 
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changes whidi render milk unfit for food are induced in it by the growth 
of microdrganisms. Time, temperature, and the kinds of bacteria which 
find their way into milk largely determine the changes which it undergoes 
before it is finally consumed or ultimately unfitted for food. When milk 
is abnormal to sight and taste, it is no longer salable, but unfortunately 
these somewhat crude indicators are of little service in detecting the pres¬ 
ence of microorganisms which may be more dangerous to health or even 
life than those which produce the more marked decompositions. 

Except in a qualitative way, little is definitely known of the nature or 
even extent of bacterial action on milk. Souring (coagulation), peptoniza¬ 
tion, ropiness, and slimy milk are well-known chemical changes which may 
be regarded as decompositions readily recognizable by the layman as well 
as by the specialist; but the absence of such obvious changes in physical 
appearance cannot, in any sense, be a criterion for judging of the fitness 
of milk or of the products made from it for human consumption. That 
is to say, the esthetic appearance is not necessarily s)monymous with safety 
—^indeed, it may be absolutely the reverse. It should be remembered that 
milk is much more complex in composition than the ordinary media gen¬ 
erally used for bacterial cultivation. This complex fluid, which is a well 
balanced food for man, contains fats, protein, carbohydrates and salts, 
the latter probably partly free and partly combined with the protein, 
all dissolved or suspended in water. With such a variety of constituents 
to act upon, the decompositions which it undergoes will vary greatly, 
with the type of organism or organisms which gain access to it and the con¬ 
ditions under which the milk is kept. 

Certain types of decomposition might be confidently predicted. Those 
organisms which attack lactose vigorously would produce greater or lesser 
amounts of acid by the fermentation of this sugar, with but little coinci¬ 
dent action upon the protein, for previous experiments have shown that 
fermentation takes precedence over putrefaction.^ With respect to the 
protein sparing action of fats but little can be stated definitely at the pres¬ 
ent time. Fats, however, would appear to have but little influence upon 
the protein sparing action of utilizable carbohydrate, for experiments 
would suggest that fats are less readily utilizable by the ordinary lactose- 
fermenting bacteria than are carbohydrates. 

Any milk which is available for cultural purposes has undergone a cer¬ 
tain amount of decomposition, for bacteria in greater or less numbers 
are always found in it; indeed, there is strong evidence that even milk 
drawn from the cow with sterile precautions practically always contains 
some bacteria.® The effect of this early bacterial development upon the 

1 Kendall, /. Med Risearch, 25,155 (191*) 

• Hording and Wilson. Tech BuU, 37, N Y Agr Exp Station, Mar, 1913. For 
r6sum6 of literature 
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composition of the milk prior to sterilization for cultural purposes cannot 
be predicted The situation is further comphcated bv the effect of s)mi- 
biotic growth of bacteria, for it has been shown, for example,'that B colt 
and B mesentertcus, growing symbiotically in milk, produce changes as 
the result of their mutual development which art greater in intensity and 
different in kind than the sum of then- separate activities Nevertheless, 
the best obtainable grades of market imlk do not as a rule, show demon¬ 
strable deviations m composition from freshly drawn milk The observa¬ 
tions recorded below were made for the purpose of determining the nature 
and extent of the changes brought about by the growth of various impor¬ 
tant types of bactena m sterile certified milk These determinations in¬ 
clude the changes in reaction, as shown by alizarin, neutral red, and phenol- 
phthalcin, which indicate somewhat roughly the differential accumula¬ 
tion of alkaline or acid products, and the action on protein as represented 
by the accumulation of ammonia, ammonia being the only available in 
dex of protein breakdown applicable to this problem The exact analytical 
details have been published elsewhere ® The cultures have been incu¬ 
bated uniformly at body temperatures Growth is more rapid under these 
conditions with the organisms used, and the accumulation metabolic 
products should be proportionately greater for this reason, particularly 
dunng the early days of incubation These conditions are not met wnth 
m the practiced handling of milk but are resorted to here in order to ex¬ 
aggerate the changes which probably would take place at a lower tem 
perature with the same organisms in the same time Furthermore, it is 
obvious that pure cultures of bactena would never be met with in prac¬ 
tice, although the net results of assoaated activity of bacteria in milk 
are in the last analysis the ones which are of practical importance An 
initial investigation, m which the activity of each particular type of organ¬ 
ism, per set is studied, should serve as a fundamental introduction to the 
much more complex subject of bacterial antagonism and symbiosis as it 
presents itself in the milk problem 

Certam analytical difficulties might be anticipated, particularly in the 
case of those organisms which cause coagulation, peptonization, or other 
rather marked physical changes in milk, because of the difficulty m ob- 
tainmg uniform samples fox analysis While these difficulties have been 
realized to a certain degree, the determinations which have been made 
in duplicate have not shown noticeable variations, except in those instances 
where analyses of the residual milk fats were attempted The difficulties 
of obtaining uniform samples for these determinations havt been found 
to be so great that observations along this line ha\e been temporarily 
discontinued They will be resumed at a later date, using the modifica- 

’ Kendall, Boston Med and ^urg J, 163, 322 (1910) 

* Kendall and Farmer J Biol them 12, 13 (1912) 
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ticms of the methods stated above, namely, by introducing the appro- 
priate amounts of milk containing cream into Babcock bottles, sterilizing, 
inoculating, and making the determinations on the entire sample removed 
at the appropriate time. The results are given in Table 1. 
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B, alcaltgenes, an organism which ferments no sugars, produces a slightly 
alkaline reaction in milk, coincident with a slight increase in the ammonia 
content, amounting to rather less than i% of the total nitrogen. These 
results are in harmony with what is known qualitatively of the changes 
produced in milk by this organism, and the intensity of the reactions cor¬ 
responds closely with that obtained under similar conditions in broth 
cultures ’ 

The Flexner and Shiga types of the dysentery bacillus exhibit an initial 
acidM^y followed by a definite return to alkalinity, the degree of alkalinity 
being grealer tlian that of the inoculated milk. There is very little action 
upon the protein constituents of the milk. The explanation of this initial 
acidity followed by an alkaline reaction was first clearly demonstrated 
by Theobald Smith, who showed by presumptive evidence that market 
milk normally contains a substance which bacteria utilize like dextrose, 
the amount being about o i%. It will be remembered that the dysen¬ 
tery bacilli and B, typhosus^ utilize dextrose in preference to protein for 
fuel purposes, consequently this initial acidity observed in milk cultures 
^ Kendall, Day and Walker, This Journal, 35 , 1216 ( 1913 ) 

* Kendall, J Med Research, 25, 155 (1911) 
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is due to the fermentation of this dextrose-like substance which Theobald 
Smith has described.* The organisms do not ferment lactose, and the re¬ 
turn to alkalinity is doubtless due to the formation of basic products from 
protein which the dysentery bacilli are forced to utilize when this dex- 
trose-like substance is exhausted. It will be noticed that the typhoid 
'bacillus does not exhibit a return to the alkaline reaction. It produces, 
however, a certain amount of ammonia, indicative of protein breakdown, 
which appears to be somewhat greater in amount than that produced by 
the dysentery bacilli and comparable to the amount produced by B. 
>alcaligenes. The extent of this protein breakdown, however, is very little, 
.amounting to but 6 3 mg. in 100 cc. of milk in three weeks. 

The question might be raised whether this dextrose-like substnace 
which is fermented by the dysentery and t)phoid bacilli is not in reality 
a mixture of dextrose and galactose formed by the hydrolytic cleavage 
of lactose during the process pf sterilization. A series of ex|)eriments con- 
'ducted in this laboratory, which will be published later, have fully cor¬ 
roborated the observations of Theobald Smith, mentioned above, that 
such is not the case. The substance which reacts like dextrose is a normal 
constituent of milk. Further evidence of the correctness of the assump¬ 
tion that fermentation of this dextrose-like substance in fiiilk is responsi¬ 
ble for the initial acid reaction produced by the dysentery and typhoid 
bacilli is furnished by the results obtained in milk to which 1% of dex¬ 
trose has been added. These organisms produce enough acid in this dex¬ 
trose milk to cause its coagulation. 

This explanation, furthermore, furnishes additional proof of the correct¬ 
ness of the assumption that the terminal alkaline reaction exhibited by 
the dysentery bacilli is due, in part dt least, to the breakdown of protein 
‘Constituents of milk following the exhaustion of the dextrose. The addi¬ 
tion of 1% of dextrose protects this milk protein from attack and the re¬ 
action becomes in the latter case progressively acid. 

The persistance of an acid reaction in milk cultures of typhoid bacilli 
is not SO readily explained. An explanation of this reaction on the basii^ 
of the fermentation of lactose is wholly out of the question, for the typhoid 
bacillus does not, under any conditions, utilize this sugar. It is conceiv¬ 
able that this organism in breaking down protein after the exhaustion of* 
the dextrose acts upon casein in such a manner as to liberate pfiosphoric 
acid, perhaps in the form of acid phosphates. Another possible explana¬ 
tion is the formation of slight amounts of fatty acids from certain constit¬ 
uents of the milk fat. 

Conclusions. 

i. B, cUcaligeneSf the Flexuer and Shiga types of the dysentery bacillus, 
and B. typhosus produce no marked alterations in the appearance of milk , 

* Smith, Theobald, J Boston Soc Med. Sci., 2, 236 (1898) 
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nor any noteworthy changes in the composition of milk as indicated by 
the gross appearance, the changes in reaction, and ammonia production. 

2. The presence even of large numbers of these organisms in market 
milk could not be detected by chemical methods available at the present 
time during the period when this milk would be salable. 

3. The production of an initial acidity followed by an alkaline reac¬ 
tion, which is a well-known cultural characteristic of the dysentery bacilli, 
is explainable on the basis of the chemical changes which these organisms 
produce in this medium. 

4. The explanation of the permanent acidity exhibited by cultures of 
typhoid bacilli in milk is not de^nitely determined. 

XXXn. The Metabolism of the Intermediate or Paratyphoid Group in 

Milk. 

The cultural reactions in milk of bacteria belonging to the intermediate 
or paratyphoid group are, generally speaking, qualitatively like those 
of dysentery and t)phoid bacilli; namely, in the case of B. paratyphosus 
alpha a permanent acid reaction, while other members of this group ex¬ 
hibit an initial acidity followed by a return to alkalinity, resembling the 
members of the dysentery group in this respect. These observations ap¬ 
ply only to the earlier da3rs of growth, however, for it is a matter of common 
observation that older milk cultures of the paratyphoid group change 
somewhat in appearance. Cultures of B. paratyphosus alpha tend to be¬ 
come somewhat less acid than cultures of the typhoid bacillus, while cul¬ 
tures of B. paratyphosus beta and the remaining members of the group 
become almost opalescent as time goes on, due apparently to a gradual 
solution of the casein. 

The chemical changes which these organisms produce in milk, shown in 
T&ble II, resemble those of the dysentery bacilli in a striking manner, both 
qualitatively and quantitatively, except for the gradual thinning of the 
medium, mentioned above. This latter phenomenon does not appear 
to be associated with a noteworthy increase in the amotmt of ammonia 
formed or to an unusual degree of alkali production. B. paratyphosus 
alpha produces changes in milk which, measured in terms of changes in 
reaction and production of ammonia, are very similar to those exhibited 
by the typhoid bacillus, except that the degree of acidity reached appears 
to be raAer less. This acidity is permanent and is one of the most im¬ 
portant cultural chamctferistics of tiiis organism. This permanent acidity 
is a noteworthy characteristic of milk cultures of both these organisms. 
Whether the explanation of this acidity is the same in both cases cannot be 
stated definitely. B. paratyphosus beta differs chemically from B. para¬ 
typhosus alpha in that the period of initial acidity is followed by a pro¬ 
gressively alkaline reaction, the final degree of alkalinity being noticeably 
greater than that of the uninoculated control. The amount of ammonia 
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Tabie II. 


Wbolc milk. 



B paratyphosus alpha 


I 

+0 

30 

4-0 60 

4-0 

70 

— I 

40 

—0 

23 

3 

4-0 

60 

4-0 80 

4-0 

90 

0 

70 

0 

II 

7 

+0 

50 

+0 70 

4i 

00 

1 

40 

0 

23 

14 

4o 

90 

4i 10 

4-1 

70 

I 

40 

0 

23 

21 

4-1 

10 

4-1 00 

4-0 

70 

4 

20 

0 

69 

28 

4-0 

60 

4-0 60 

4o 

50 

4 

20 

0 

69 




B paratyphosus 

beta 




I 

4-0 

30 

4-0 50 

4-0 

60 

—0 

70 

— 0 

11 

3 

—0 

70 

—0 10 

4-0 

70 

0 

00 

0 

00 

7 

—0 

60 

—I 40 

-hi 

40 

1 

40 

0 

23* 

14 

—0 

80 

—2 20 

— I 

90 

2 

10 

0 

34* 

21 

—0 

50 

— I 90 

—2 

10 

2 

80 

0 

46» 

28 

—0 

90 

—2 40 

■—2 

00 

4 

20 

0 

69 


* 

Milk thm 








^ Milk thin, somewhat brownish 
* Milk very thm, brownish 


Whole milk. 



1 ^ 

1 ! 

i' 
£ 

s 

2 •§' 

n 

L 


1 1 

B tcteroides 

taS. 


4-0 40 

4-0 50 4-0 60 

2 10 

0 34 

—0 70 

—0 60 —0 90 

I 40 

0 23 

—0 40 

—1 60 — I 90 

2 80 

0 46^ 

—0 20 

— ^3 50 — 2 io 

2 10 

0 34* 

— 0 40 

— ^3 80 — 2 30 

2 80 

0 46* 

—0 40 

—3 60 — 2 40 

B Morgan No 

3 50 

I 

0 57 

—0 10 

0 00 4-0 50 

2 10 

0 34 

— 0 90 

—0 30 4o 40 

I 40 

0 23 

—I 30 

—0 20 4-0 70 

14 00 

2 30 

—0 80 

0 

4- 

0 

00 

0 

14 00 

2 30 

0 00 

4-0 20 4-1 00 

12 60 

I 98 


• Milk somewhat thm 

• Milk decidedly thm 

• Milk very thin, browmsh 


produced is practically the same as that formed by B, paratyphosus alpha 
in milk. By the end of the first week milk cultures of B. paratyphosus beta 
become slightly brown in color and distinctly thinner m consistency 
than normal milk, and after two or three weeks' incubaticm the milk be 
comes almost opalescent. 

B. tcteroides was at one time regarded as the etiological factor in yellon 
fever; it is now classified as a member of the hog cholera group. Culturall} 
it resembles B. paratyphosus beta, and this cultural resemblance is als 
manifested chemically, the reactions of the two organisms being very sixir 
ilar. This same brownish decolorization and thinning of milk culture 
of B. paratyphosus beta is also a prominent feature of milk cultures C 
B. tcteroides, * ^ 

The Morgan bacillus, which it will be remembered is rather frequent^' 
met with in the dejecta of babies suffering from diarrhea,^ is more protep 
l)rtic than the other members of the intermediate group. This is,in accoj^ 
with similar observations made in broth cultures.* 

Conclusions. 

I. Milk containing B. paratyphosus alpha, B. paratyphosus beta, 
tcteroides, or the Morgan bacillus, exhibits no noteworthy (ianges in che^^^ 

» Morgan, Brit Med J., Apr. 21, 1906, p. 908; July 6, 1907, p 16, Kendall, Ij 7 ' 
and Bagg, Boston Med and Surg. J., z6^ 741 (1915). 

* Kendall, Day and Walker, Tms JouiuiAi,, 35, 2221 (1913)- 
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ical compositkm, particularly duttnf the early dayB of incubation* The 
gradual decrease in opacity, which is a characteristic of old milk cultures of 
B. paratyphosus beta and B. icteroides will be of no practical value in de¬ 
tecting the presence of these organisms in market milk. 

2. The initial acidity exhibited by all the members of the paratyphosus 
group is similsu- in origin to that of the typhoid-dysentery group, due to 
the fermentation of the dextrose-like substance which appears to be a nor¬ 
mal constituent of fresh milk. 

3. B, paratyphosus alpha reacts like B. typhosus in milk, that is, it pro¬ 
duces a permanent acidity. The cause of this permanent acidity is not 
definitely known. 

4. The Morgan bacillus is more proteolytic than the other members 
of the intermediate group. 

XXXIII. The Metabolism of the Coli-Proteus-Cloacae Group in Milk. 

Among the organisms commonly found in milk are B. coh, B. proteus, 
and, perhaps to a lesser extent, B. cloacae. B. coh, furthermore, is an organ¬ 
ism found constantly in the intestinal tract of man and mammals, and 
its presence in milk is popularly supposed to indicate contamination 
with fecal matter, hence its presence is frequently regarded as an indica¬ 
tion of filth. This conception is undoubtedly attributable in the last 
.analysis to the importance of the colon bacillus as an indicator of pollu- 
jtion in water. The numbers of colon badlH which may be present m a 
ftfimple of milk do not necessarily furnish any evidence of the nature or 
extent of fecal contamination, for there is no way of distinguishing between 
the initial number of these organisms in a given sample of milk and their 
lescendants. Furthermore, colon bacilli have been shown by many ob- 
yiervers to occur in large numbers on dried grains and hay. These organ- 
sms are readily detached from these grains, and, together with dust, may 
eadily find their way into the milk pail quite independently of any direct 
kal contamination. The subsequent development of B, coh and the 
Vimbers of it which appear in milk are the results of time and tempera- 
ure rather than initial seeding, for this organism grows very rapidly in 
his medium. The analyses recorded in the accompanying chart show that 
coh does not attack mUk proteins to any appreciable extent, and this 
\igfai have been confidently predicted, for B. colt acts energetically upon 
^ose. bringing abopt coagulation in from 24 to 72 hrs. as a rule The 
Isulting product is potentially buttermilk, that is to say, a pure culture 
this organism produces a marked lactic acid fermentation with acid 
^agulation of tlm casein. The degree of acidity produced is quite con- 
*lerable, amo|p|ting to mdre than 5% reckoned in terms of normal acid 
tithe end of the third day. It is aj^^noteworthy fact that B. coh does 
ot produce noticeable amounts of gaS m milk, although the lactose con- 
int of this medium is several times that of lactose broth, in which medium 
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a considerable amount of gas is formed. No satisfactory explanation of 
this phenomenon is available. It is worthy of note, however, that gaa 
formation proceeds rapidly in milk when B, colt is grown symbiotically 
with certain actively peptonizing bacteria, notably strains of B, mesen* 
tertcus} Here gas formation is actually greater than is the case when 
B. colt IS grown in pure culture in lactose broth. 

Tabi.e III 

Whole milk Whole mUk 




B coiU 


la “ 

I® « 

ti L 


I +0 lO +1 70 +0 20 O 00 o oo 

3 4-0 50 4“4 40 4-5 50 o 00 o 00^ 

7 +i 90 +4 30 4-5 60 1 40 o 23' 

14 4-2 50 4-4 90 +5 30 1 40 o 23^ 

21 4“2 90 4-5 30 4-6 20 2 10 o 34* 

28 4-3 20 4-6 40 +6 00 I 40 o 23^ 


5 E £ 

B proUus. 

4-0 30 4-0 60 4-0 60 
4-1* 60 4*1 10 4-2 80 
4-1 90 4-2 90 4-4 80 
4-0 80 4-3 00 4-5 10 
-f-i 10 4-3 50 4-5 30 
4-3 20 4-2 00 4-5 70 


£ 

1 



1 35 

2 70* 

4 38‘ 

5 17‘ 
5 96* 
S «5* 


B cloacae 

I —o 10 4-0 40 4-0 80 2 10 o 34 

3 -f-o 50 4-0 70 4-0 90 1 40 o 23 

7 4-0 50 4-1 70 4-1 20 3 50 o 53* 

14 4-2.50 4-2 10 4-3 80 4 20 o 69* 

21 4-2 70 4-1 80 4-3 00 5 60 o 92* 

^ Coagulated No gas 
* Coagulated Somewhat viscid, no 


B proteus (20®) 

I —o 10 4-0 30 4-0 90 4 90 07' 

3 4-1 40 4-0 70 -f-i 60 14 70 2 3, 

7 4-1 30 4-1 90 4-3 80 22 40 3 53* 

14 4-1 50 4-3 60 4-4 50 33 60 5 28* 

21 4-x 70 4-3 40 4-4 60 34 30 5 40* 

* Coagulated, peptonized 

s * Coagulated, marked peptonization 

* Coagulated extensive peptonization 


B, cloacae is probably far less commonly met with in milk than B, colt 
or B. proteusy although it is frequently found in sewage and sewage pol¬ 
luted water. This organism, like B, colt, ferments lactose, but it will be 
observed that the degree of acidity attained is scarcely one-half that pro¬ 
duced by the colon bacillus imder the same conditions. The same phe¬ 
nomenon is met with in lactose broth. The degree of proteolysis, as 
measiycd by the increased ammonia, is about twice that of the colon bacil- 
lui0f^b||ped in terms of milligrams of ammonia per 100 cc. of milk The 
a#MM^jhowever, is not great, being less than 6 mg. in 100 cc., or 60 
parm million parts of milk. These cheimcal changes agree closely 
with those described for this organism in broth cultures* sp far as the initial 
stages are concerned. B, cloacae, however, does not to form alkali 

in milk even after prolonged cultivation,'although it forms alkali in sugar 

* Kendall, Boston Med. and 5 «fg. J., 163, 322 (19x0) 

* Kendall, Day and Walker, This Journal, 35, 1227, 1230 (1913) ^ 




Bacteriologists are by no means in accord in defining precisely the char* 
afters which differentiate the members of the hay bacillus and potato 
bacillus groups. Theobald Smith states that B, subtilis ferments no 
sugars, that is, it is an obligate proteolyte, in other words, and his classifica¬ 
tion is accepted without question in this work. B, fnesetUericus ferments 
dextrose, and there is considerable evidence that it forms fatty acids, 
at least to a moderate extent, from milk fats. Both of these organisms 
have been fotmd to break down the protein of milk energetically, as is 
shown in the accompanying tables. This breakdown, furthermore, con¬ 
tinues without interruption for at least four weeks at the body tempera¬ 
ture, so that there is produced at the end of this time i lo mg. of ^mmonia 
above that of the uninoculated controls kept tmder the same conditions. 
This breakdown of protein'results in the liberation of ammonia which cor¬ 
responds to nearly i8% of the total nitrogen of the milk. Even these 
active proteolytic organisms, however, do not produce any considerable 
amoimt of protein breakdown during the first 24 hrs. of growth at body 
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tumperatWacd it is almost certain that if they were kept at room tem¬ 
perature, f/at the temperature at which milk is ordinarily shipped, that 
is, belowthese changes would be scarcely detectable in the first few 
days. should not be construed, however, to mean that milk contain¬ 
ing consih’able numbers of these organisms is a fit food for infants. 

B. suHis produces a progressively alkaline reaction in milk, which is 
readily /plainable on the basis of the decomposition of the milk proteins, 
resultii^in the accumulation of ammonia and other basic products. At 
the thJ day peptonization is well marked. This peptonization con- 
►^niies until the casein of the milk is almost completely liquefied. B, 
mesentencus produces a progressively acid reaction whiph manifests itself 
in spite of the very considerable decomposition of protein and accumula¬ 
tion of ammonia, resembling B. protens in this respect. ‘ The initial 
acidity is attributable to the fermentation of the small amount of dex¬ 
trose or dextrose-like substances normally present in milk. The subse¬ 
quent development of acid is perhaps due, in part at least, to the break¬ 
down of milk fat and the liberation of fatty acids. Whether a coincident 
liberation of acid phosphates takes place cannot be stated. 

B. pyocyaneus is rarely found in milk which has been properly handled, 
but it may occasionally find its way into milk through contaminated 
.water, for this organism is sometimes found under these conditions. 
It is even more active proteolytically than either i?. stibHlis or B, mesen- 
tericus, and at the end of the third week more than 170 mg. of ammonia, 
amounting to 27.5% of the total nitrogen in milk, has accumulated. 
During the first 24 hrs. of incubation the milk becomes blue-green in color, 
particularly the cream layer, and by the end of the third day the milk 
is decidedly green throughout. It is then very viscid. By the end of the 
second week the milk is extremely thin and watery in appearance, and 
when touched with a platiniun needle it can be drawn out into long, slimy 
threads. The slight acidity which appears during the first three days 
is perhaps due to the decomposition of certain constituents of the milk 
fat, for the organism ferments no sugar. 

Conclusions. 

1. B, siibtilis and B. mesentericus and B. pyocyaneus act energetically 
upon the protein constituents of milk. 

2. Their growth in milk is characterized by a noteworthy production 
of ammonia that is far greater in amount than that produced by the ordi- 
nary^^liathogenic bacteria. 

3. llie production of ammonia is accompanied by a progressively 
alkaline reaction in the case of B, subtilise by a transient initial acidity in 
the case of B. pyocyaneus ^ while B. mesentericus produces a progressive 
acidity. 

^ Kendall and Farmer, J. Biol. Chem., 12, 215 (19x3). 
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4. pyocyamus produces a green coloration in milk eve^t the ex^ 
of 24 hrs. 

XXXV. The Metabolism of B. DiphtheiiaOi B. Suipestife Vibrio 
Cholerae» and B. Tuberculosis in Milk. 

One of the diseases which is definitely transmissible by milk rom man 
to man is diphtheria. There are numerous instances on recc'd where 
epidemics varying from a few cases to rather extensive outbre ks have 
been traced definitely to milk supplies. Almost without excep ion the 
evidence is completed by the discovery on the farm or at som^, station 
where milk has been handled of a case of diphtheria, or a diphtheria carrier 
has been recognu^d. 

The diphtheria bacillus, however, as appears to be the case for the 
majority of those organisms progressively pathogenic for man, does not 
produce deep-seated changes in the medium in which it is growing. A 
study of the metabolism of the diphtheria bacillus in milk which appears 
below shows that this organism produces but very little change in the pro¬ 
tein constituents of milk, the amount of ammonia formed being but 3.5 
mg. per 100 cc. in 14 days. These figures are in close agreement with those 
obtained by the same organism incubated under parallel conditions in 
broth.^ This organism produces, as the tables show, a progressive acidity 
in milk, the amoimt of acid produced, however, being^^opipa^tively little.. 
This organism ferments dextrose, and it is certain least a portion 

of this acidity is attributable to the development of< acid« from the small 
amount of dextrose-like substance which, as has been stated above,’ 
is normally found in fresh milk. Whether any of the acidity produced 
by this organism is attributable to the liberation of add phosphates, in- ^ 
ddental to the breakdown of casein, or whether it is due to a slight dcr. 
composition of milk fats cannot be stated. This organism does not 
ment lactose, consequently the aCkUty observed cannot be attributaop . 
to the breakdown of this sugar. "She very slight changes in the reactio^ 
and composition of milk, as indicated by the tables, show condusively 
that this organism could not be detected in milk directly by ordinary chem¬ 
ical procedures. 

The baqfilus, Swine Plague No. 8, is a member hemorrhagrc 

septicemia group pathogenic for swine. It is not an organieni which causes 
noteworthy decomposition of protein. Even in broth containing no sugar, 
where the cojiditions for proteolysis are most favorable, this organism 
has been shown to produce but very little decomposition.* It ajbo pro¬ 
duces but very little protein breakdown in xnilk, the maximum amount, 

* Kendall, Day and Walker, This Journai., 35, 1209 (1913) 

* This Journal, Study xxxi. Smith, Theobald, 7. BacU Soc, Med, 5d., 2, 236 
(1898). 

* Kendall, Day and Walker, This JouipiAx., 35, 1218 (1913). 
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Tablr V 


I 

a-§ L 

tS§ 


2 lO O 32 

2 80 O 46 
2 80 O 46 

2 80 O 46 

3 50 o 56 


Vtbrto ckolerae 
+0 so +r 30 - 
+0 50 +0 70 ^ 
+0 70 +1 00 
+0 30 4-0 90 
+i 00 4-0 90 
4-0 30 4-0 70 
tuberculosts “W ’ 
4-0 20 4-0 20 
—o 40 —o 50 
—1 80 —I 60 


> —2 70 ‘ 

> —I 70 

* —2 20 ' 


-I 80 ir 20 
-1 lo 12 60 


i brown, thumer 
[ brown, very thin 


B dtphthertae Vtbrto cholerae 

j —o 10 4-0 10 o 00 I 40 o 23 I 4“0 40 4-0 so 4-1 30 —o 70 o II 

3 4-0 80 4*0 20 “}-o 40 I 40 o 23 3 4-0 80 4“0 so 4*0 70 ^ o 70 o IX* 

7 4*1 70 4-0 60 +0 30 I 40 o 23 7 4-0 10 +0 70 +i 00 o 00 o oo* 

14 4*1 00 4-0 60 4*0 70 3 50 o 56 14 -fo 30 4-0 30 4-0 90 2 10 o 33* 

21 4-1 10 4*0 50 4-1 10 I 40 o 23 21, +i 80 +i 00 4-0 90 2.80 o 46* 

28 4-0 90 4-0 30 4-0 70 I 40 o 23 
B sutpesUfer B tuberculosts ” 

I o 00 f o 20 4-0 50 2 10 o 32 I 4-0 10 4-0 20 4-0 20 o 00 o 00 

3 4-0 40 4-0 20 4-0 70 2 80 o 46 3 — o 10 — o 40 — o 50 7 70 I 23 

7 — o 80 4-0 50 -fo 70 2 80 o 46 7 — o 60 — I 80 — I 60 7 70 X 23* 

14 —I 50 — o 10 4-0 50 2 80 o 46 14 — o 20 —2 70 —I 70 9 10 X 45* 

21 —I 30 — o 90 -f I 10 3 50 o 56 21 — o 80 —1 70 —I 80 IX 20 X 80^ 

28 —I 00 —2 20 —1 lo 12 60 2 02* 

* Slightly coagulated * Milk brown, thinner 

* Firmly coagulated * Milk brown, very thin 

* Milk brown, somewhat thin 

% 

3-5 mg*) being found on the 21st day. This slight amount of ammonia, 
which accounts for but 0.56% of the total nitrogen of the milk, is so slight 
thj8lt it would escape detection. There is a slight production of acid which 
fs^^fersistent when phenolphthalein is used as an indicator, but which is 
repk^Jced by an alkaline reaction when the milk is titrated with alizarin 
or neutral red as an indicator, the alkalinity disappearing before the 7th 
with the former, and between the 7th and ^4th days with the latter. 
The possible sources of this add are so numinous that no definite state* 
ment can be made about it other than that the initial acidity, at l^t, 
can logically be attributable to the fermentation ,of the small amotmt 
of dextrose which is apparently a constituent of normal milk. OrgAdtsms 
of the hem^hagic septicemia group, it should be stated, have never been 
fotmd ixTnbo^^^le numbers in market milk, consequently, this or¬ 
ganism hH|pWm significance in this medium. 

The vibrio of Asiatic cholera has at times been reported as transmissible 
from man to man through milk. The observations of Hesse^ would indi¬ 
cate that fresh cows’ milk exerdses a strong bacteriddal action uppn cholera 
vibrios and that this bacteriddal action is removed when milk is heated 
for some time. Prolonged heating, according to Hesse, appears to change 
milk in such a manner that cholera vibrios no longer grow in it. It it 
^ Hesse, Z, Hyg., 17, 270 (1894)* 
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generally assumed that this organism finds it way into milk through con¬ 
taminate water, for the cholera vibrio, so far as is known, is never found 
in the intestinal tracts of cattle: it is conceivable that the organisms might 
be introduced into milk by cholera carriers who have the organisms on 
their hands. A certain amount of presumptive evidence in favor of this 
view is furnished by the fact that without exception those cases of cholera 
which appear to have been acquired from drinking milk have occurred 
in the Orient where the handling of milk is very much less carefully regu- 
lated than in more enlightened communities. The cholera vibrio fer¬ 
ments lactose fairly readily and it is not surprising to find a certain amount 
of acid development in milk. Kitasato,^ in 1889, showed that the growth 
of cholera vibrios in milk was associated with an acid reaction. The 
amount of add, however, is not very great, but it is sufficient to cause 
coagulation on the 7th day. The amount of protein breakdown, as indi¬ 
cated by the accumulation of ammonia, is very small indeed* this is in 
harmony with what has been observed previously* when this organism 
is grown in ordinary broth containing utilizable sugars, the carbohydrate 
sparing the protein from breakdown. Here again the changes induced 
in the milk, even when it is kept at body temperature where conditions 
are apparently optimum for a rapid development of the organisms, are 
very slight and would absolutely escape detection by ordinary chemical 
means. 

The distribution of tubercle badlli, particularly bovine tubercle bacilli,, 
in milk is a problem which has been studied for many years. The con¬ 
sensus of opinion at the present time appears to be that occasionally bovine 
badlli which enter the intestinal tract of man with milk—^particutarty 
young children—may sometimes result in infection. It is assumed, tacitjy 
at least, that these organisms do not develop appreciably in milk, and tlildfe 
are very few references literature referring to the effects of thdr 

growth in this medium. !1pKn,* however, has shown that the tubercle 
bacillus may grown fairly rapidly in this medium. B. Tuberculosis “IT.,”’ 
which has been studied in this connection, is an avirulent human tubercle 
baefflus which grows fairly rapidly on artificial media. It will be observed 
from an examination of the accompanying table that this orgnism pro¬ 
duces a fair amount of ammonia in milk, amountL^ to Qdl||%2.5 mg. 
per 100 cc. in 28 days. Over half of this ammonia iSplllRjM the end 
of the third d^, indicating that at least the rapidly growi^ varieties of 
the Organism develop in this medium with moderate luxiniance. The 
reaction produced is progressivdy alkaline except for the first 24 hours, 
when there appe^ to be a very slight acidity. The degree of alkalinity, 

‘ Kitasato, Z. Hyg., 5i 494 (1889). 

* SlendAll and Fanner, J Biol Chem„ (1912). 

* Klein, Cent, Bdkt, I a8, ii| (x9!bo) 
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however, never becomes very great and a consideration of the metabolism 
of this strain would indicate that even rapidly growing tubercle bacilli 
<do not produce noteworthy changes in milk At the end of the 7th day 
the milk appears to be somewhat thinner than normal, and by the end of 
the third week it is very thin, almost opalescent, resembling in this respect 
milk in which B, paratyphosus beta and B. tcteroides have been growing. 
It is very probable that this thinning is due to a decomposition of the casein. 
Monvoisin^ has called attention to the milk of tuberculous cattle. His 
results show that milk drawn from cattle with tuberculous udders very 
frequently exhibits a hypoacidity and the milk itself is very thin, resembling 
in composition normal blood serum. It would appear that the changes 
noticed by Monvoisin are quahtatively somewhat analogous to those 
noted in the experiments described above, particularly with reference to 
the increased alkalinity of the milk and the gradual thinning. It is by 
no means to be assumed, however, that tlie changes observed by this author 
are parallel in any sense with those observed in milk infected with a rapidly 
growing, avirulent, human strain of the tubercle bacillus. Moussu and 
Monvoisin^ have studied the composition of milk of tuberculous cows 
somewhat more extensively than the analyses reported above. They 
find that in cows with tuberculous udders the acidity of the milk decreases 
as the disease progresses. There is a decrease in the casein, which has 
also been shown by Storch. The chlorine content of the milk decreases 
and the normal acidity is reduced 50% or even 75%. The total nitrogen 
content is also decreased as well as the fat. These changes, taken in con¬ 
nection with the analyses recorded above, indicate that the tubercle bacillus, 
grown in milk, and in milk drawn from cows suffering from advanced tuber 
culosis of the udder, shows a noteworthy diminution in its general composi¬ 
tion, these changes being a decrease in acidity, or rather, an increase in 
alkalinity; a thinning of the milk, and, according to Moussu and Mon¬ 
voisin, a diminution in the amount of butter Jiat. 

Conclusions.' ' 

(1) The diphtheria bacillus produces no visible change in milk even 
after three weeks' growth at body temperature, and chemically the changes 
are so slight as to escape detection by ordinary chemical methods. 

(2) cholera vibrio produces an acid coagulation in milk by the end 

of the is attributed to the fermentation of the lactose. 

There is'%Qt little coincident protein breakdown, the lactose protecting 
the milk proteins from degradation. 

(3) The rapidly growing, avirulent, human tubercle bacillus grows 
luxuriantly in milk, producing a moderate breakdown of the proteins and 
a progressive alkaline reaction. After a week's incubation the milk is 

* Monvoisin, Rev. d. Med. Veierin , 87,16 (1910); Compt. rend., 21 (1909)* 

* Moussu et Monvoisin, Compt. rend., 6a, 26 (1907). 
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distinctly thimicr in consistency and slightly brownish in color. At 
the end of thiM weeks the mSk is (lecidedly brownish ainl ahnost opalescent. 
XXXVI* The MetaboUam of Certain Members of the Coccal Group in 

Milk* 

There has been a great deal of discussion regarding the significance 
of tibe streptococci found in cows* milk. The most common variety of 
these, Streptococcus lacticuSt (Kruse),^ is cnilturally very similar to the 
Streptococcus pyogenes, according to Kruse,^ Heinemann,* and others. 
This organism, together with its numerous variants, appears to be an almost 
ccmstant inhabitant of ordinary milk, in which medium it usually produces 
an acid coagulation. Streptococci which are but imperfectly differentiated 
from Streptococcus lacticus ai^ found frequently in the milk drawn from 
cows with inflammed udders, and epidemics of sore throat, frequently 
of a severe nature, have also been attributed to streptococci which belong 
to this same group. 

Streptococcus pyogenes grows with moderate luxuriance in milk, pro¬ 
ducing an acid coagulation of the casein on the third to the seventh day 
or even earlier, due to the fermentation of lactose. It might be confidently 
predicted, and the table shows, that there is no considerable coincident 
breakdown of protein, which is indicated by the relatively slight increase 
in the ammonia content of the milk even after several days* incubation. 
Aside from the coagulation which this organism, Streptococcus pyogenes, 
brings about, there is no noticeable change in the composition of the milk, 
and the changes even when measured quantitatively are very little. 

Staphylococcus aureus is much more actively proteolytic than the Strep¬ 
tococcus. This organism ferments lactose as well as other sugars, and 
it is not surprising to find that the reaction becomes progressively acid, 
the acidity amounting to 7% at the end of the 14th day. Coagulation 
is already complete at the end of the third day and there appears to be 
a certain amount of coinddant peptonization which is most marked by 
the end of the third week. T^ether this peptonization is in reality a true 
liquefaction of the casein coagulum or a contraction of it cannot be stated 
defiini^y; from the relatively small amount of ammonia produced, amount¬ 
ing to but 12 mg. in 14 days, it would seem that the proteol3rtic activity 
exhibited by this organism, although somewhat greater than |i|tt of the 
Streptococcus, is not sufficient to account for what a con¬ 

siderable degree of peptonization. The proportionate IhmSSe in am¬ 
monia formed by the Staphylococcus in milk, as compared with that of 
the Streptococcus, is in about the same proportion as the ammonia forma- 
tion by these organisms in broth under the same conditions, and it would 
appear that the uti^zation of protein by the Staphylococcus is accompanied 

* Kruse, Centr Bakt., 34, 737 (1903). 

* Heinemaiui, J. Inf. Dis., 3, 173 (1906). 
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by a somewhat deeper^seated change or changes of the protein than is 
the case when the Streptococcus utilizes the same protein. Whether 
Staphylococcus pyogeues aureus or the chromogenic variants of this oiganism 
are to be regarded as pathogenic bacteria occasional!} present in milk 
cannot be definitely stated. This organism usually appiears to gain en¬ 
trance to the tissues of man through abrasions in the skin, or occasionally 
through damaged mucous membranes. It is quite unlikely, however, 
that the mucous membrane of the gastro-intestinal tract is a poital of 
entry for this organism. 


Table VI 
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* Coagulation 

* Coagulation, peptonization slight (?) 

* Coagulation; peptonization marked 

* No visible coagulation; peptonization (?). 

Micrococcus zymogenes reacts very similarly to Staphylococcus aureus 
in milk, producing in it visible changes which are manifested by a coagula¬ 
tion and separation of serum, by a moderate accumulation of ammonia 
(amounting to about 9 mg. in 100 cc. of milk), and by a progressively 
acid reaction which amounts to 7.5% at the end of two weeks. This 
organism, like Staphylococcus aureus, ferments lactose, and the accumula¬ 
tion of acid is, therefore, readily explainable. The comparatively small 
amount of ammonia formed would speak in favor of the separation of 
serum as being due to a mechanical contraction of the casein coagulum 
rather than to an extensive liquefaction of the casein. 

Micrococcus mehtensts, which is the etiological agent of Malta fever 
is transmitted to man through the milk of Maltese goats. It is also fotmd 
in the urine of these animals. Malta fever has recently become endemic 
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in beirtain parts of the United States, partictdarly Texas, where it has 
introduced by the importation of goats from the Island of Malta. 
Mibrococcus melitensis grows slowly in milk, produces but little ammonia 
flbd a slight, progressive acid reaction which is indicated by an increase 
in the titration values both with phenolphthalein and neutral red. With 
alixarin as an indicator the reaction after the third day becomes slightly 
alkaline; the explanation for this phenomenon is not known. 

Conclusions. 

(1) Streptococcus pyogenes^ Staphylococcus aureus y and Micrococcus 
Mymogenes produce an acid coagulation in milk which is visible on the third 
day; occasionally it may be visible somewhat earlier, and less typically, 
somewhat later. 

(2) The amount of acid formed varies with the organism, Streptococcus 
pyogenes producing relatively little acid. Staphylococcus pyogenes and 
Micrococcus zymogenes producing considerable amounts of acid. 

(3) Staphylococcus aureus and Micrococcus zymogenes form somewhat 
more ammonia than does the Streptococcus pyogenes under the same condi¬ 
tions in milk. 

(4) Milk cultures of Staphylococcus aureus and Micrococcus zymogenes 
exhibit a considerable accumulation of clear serum after coagulation is 
complete: whether this is to be construed as a true liquefaction of the casein 
(peptonization), or a mechanical contraction of the casein with the ex¬ 
trusion of whey is not definitely known. 

(5) Micrococcus melitensis grows slowly in milk, produces no visible 
change and but very little quantitative change in chemical composition. 
XXXVn. The Metabolism of Certain Bacteria in Skimmed Milk^ Whole 

Milky and Cream. 

In a series of previous communications relating to the metabolism of 
certain bacteria in certified whole milk containing 3.6% butter fat,^ 
a number of reactions, chiefly increases in acidity, were encountered, for 
which no satisfactory explanation could be advanced. The character of 
these reactions suggested that they might be attributable to the action 
of these organisms upon some constituent or constituents of the cream, 
possibly by means of a fat-splitting ferment or lipase. Attempts to study 
the chemical changes in the cream were temporarily defeated because of 
the difficulties encountered in obtaining representative samples for analysis. 

The obsenfetions recorded below were made with a view of determining, 
grossly at least, the effect of butter fat (cream) upon the metabolism of 
these bacteria. For this purpose certified skimmed milk (containing 
0.15% of buttey fat), certified whole milk (containing 3.6% of butter fat), 
and certified cream (containing 40% of butter fat), prepared in the usual 

' Kendall, Day, and Walker, *'Studies in Bacterial Metabolism, XXXI-XXXVI,” 
inc.. This Joitrnai,, 36, 1920 (1914). 
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m&imer discussed above, were inoculated under like conditions with certain 
of these organisms, and these cultures, respectively in skimmed milk, 
whole milk, and cream, were incubated under parallel conditions and studied 
at appropriate intervals The analyses follow 

Discussion. 

If butter fat exerts any true sparing action for proUin, it should be 
manifested by noteworthy differences in the amounts of ammonia produced 
when the same organism is grown, respectively, in skimmed milk, containing 
but little butter fat, and in cream that is to say, less ammonia would l>e 
found m the cream cultures than m the corresponding skimmed milk c ul- 
tures The acidity of the cream cultures under these conditions might 
be confidently predicted to be greater than those in skimmed milk pro 
vided carbohydrates played no part in the reaction On the otlur liand, 
if the mcrease m acidity observed in these < ultures be dut to a fat splitting 
ferment (a lipase) excreted by the bacteria or liberated irom th( m as the 
organisms are autolyzed, the cultures should show an increase in acidity 
without a noteworthy diminution in ammonia production In other 
words, a true fermentation of the butter fat^ might be expected to shield 
the protein of the milk from bacterial breakdown, preciscl as utili/able 
sugars protect the protein under the same conditions, although perhaps 
not to the same extent, while, on the contrary, the action of a ferment 
a lipase in this instance, might be conceived to be more or less independent 
of proteolysis, in which case the reaction might become progrcssiveh acid, 
although proteolysis progressed normally It is conceivable that these 
differences might be masked on the one hand by certain mechanical 
factors, particularly prominent in cream for this medium forms a compact 
layer practically impermeable to air, and it is quite possible that the 
organisms might, therefore, grow less luxuriantly than would be the case 
in skimmed milk where access of air is more easily obtamed On the 
other hand, a resultant acid rec^ct*on nught be met with even though the 
proteolysis proceeded normally because the amount of acid produced 
by the activity of the lipase might be more than sufi&cient to neutralize 
the alkalinity of the basic products resultmg from the protein breakdown 
The metabolism of such a culture should show a progressive proteolysis 
of greater or lesser magnitude assoaated with a progressive aad reaction 

The organisms studied m this connection were B typhoi^us, B para 
typhoius alpha and beta, B coh,B protem^B and the avirulent 

tubercle bacillus “W,” all of these organisms being represented in the 
earlier studies on the subject 

B typhosus eUid B paratyphosus alpha and heia^ as shown in tlic table, 
do not exhibit any marked differences in metabolism whether they are 
^ Rubner Arch Hyg 38 , 67 fiQoo) believes that bacteria ferment fats but do 
not spilt fats, by lipase action 
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developed in skimmed milk, whole milk, or cream. The amount of pro¬ 
tein breakdown recorded in percentage is about the same for each of 
these organisms in each of the media. 

B. typhosus and B. paratypkosus alpha produce a permanent acid re¬ 
action in skimmed milk as well as in whole milk. It will be remembered 
that an acid reaction was produced by these organisms in whole milk 
in the above-mentioned studies.* The growth of these organisms in 
these media furnishes no definite explanation for this acid reaction. 

B, paratypkosus beta, similarly, exhibits an initial acidity, which, how¬ 
ever, is followed by an alkaline reaction. It is apparent that the variation 
in composition of the media has not influenced, in any noteworthy manner, 
either the nature or the extent of the metabolism of these three organisms. 

B. colt does not exhibit any noteworthy differences in metabolism in 
the three media, although the reaction produced is somewhat more acid 
than it is in either whole milk or cream. The amount of ammonia, however, 
formed in skimmed milk does not differ materially from that observed 
in whole milk or cream, and, aside from the slight difference in reaction 
noted, the organism appears to thrive equally well in the three media, 
producing in them changes of about the same magnitude. 

B. proteus forms more ammonia both relatively and absolutely in cream 
than it does in either skimmed milk or whole milk. This organism, 
it will be remembered, does not ferment lactose; consequently, this sugar 
cannot exert any sparing action for the protein constituents of milk and 
cannot have any part in the production of acid in milk. Why the pro¬ 
tein content of cream should undergo a greater decomposition than the 
protein of skimmed or whole milk is not readily explainable. Notwith¬ 
standing the increase of proteolysis in cream as contrasted with that 
observed in skimmed or whole milk, B. proteus effects a noteworthy 
decomposition of protein in either instance, amounting to 33 mg. of am¬ 
monia in the milk containing less butter fat, and to about Co mg. of am¬ 
monia in the cream. The reaction is somewhat less acid in cream, prob 
ably due, in part at least, to the proportionately greater accumulation 
of ammonia. It is difficult to explain the acid reaction produced by this 
organism on the basis of information contained in the tables. 

B. pyocyaneus appears to act less energetically upon the proteins in 
the cream media than the proteins contained in whole or skimmed milk. 
There is associat|d with this restriction of proteolysis, amounting to about 
50%. a progres^vcly acid reaction to phenolphthalein in cream. Re¬ 
actions to alizarin and neutral red are less accurate, for the color change 
induced uy the niilk as the result of the growth of B, pyocyaneus obsciu-es 
the end point and makes the titrations less accurate. The noteworthy 

»Kendall, Day and Walker, '^Studies in Bacterial Metabolism, XXXI,” This. 
JouRNAt, 36, 1920 (1914). 
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<lifference in reaction observed in cream as compared with skimmed and 
whole milk would appear to rule out the possibility of a restncted growrth 
of the organism m cream as a possible explanation for the dectease m 
proteolysis This reaction reaches a maximum corresponding to 2 8% 
acid on the 7th day, and then decreases as ammonia formation proceeds 
Remembenng that B pyocyaneus ferments no sugars this acid reaction, 
which appears during the initial stageo of development of the organism 
m cream and also in skimmed and whole milk before proteolysis has pro 
grossed to any considerable degree, would lead to the plausible assumption 
that this acidity may be due, partially at least, to a fat splitting ferment 
Sommarugd^ has shown that both B typhosus and B pyocyaneus produce 
lipases m gelatin and agar media containing oil or fats Ihe decrease 
in acidity after the first week may, perhaps, be due to the gradual accumu 
lation of ammonia, ammonia formation progressmg rapidly at this time 
It is stated by Michaelis* that alkalies tend to inhibit the action of lipases 
of vegetable origin 

The avirulent, rapidly grownng, human tubercle bacillus W” shows 
no noteworthy differences m metabohsm or reaction when it is grown, 
respectively, m skimmed milk, whole milk, and cream should be ob 
served, however, that the reaction in cream is less alkahne than is the 
case m either skimmed milk or whole milk Whether lipases play any 
part m this reaction or not cannot be stated definitely The organism 
produces a moderate amount of breakdown of the proteins of the three 
media respectively, and the results obtamed in whole milk correspond 
closely with those recorded m the previous experiment in the same media ^ 

Conclusions. 

{i) B typhosus, B paratyphosus alpha and beta, B and the tubercle 
baallus ‘ W’' do not exhibit any marked differences in their nitrogen 
metabolism as measured by ammonia formation, or in their reactions to 
various mdicators when the^ are grown under similar conditions in whole 
milk, skimmed milk and cream 

(2) The permanent aad reaction, which is a feature of the growrth of 
B typhosus and B paratyphosus alpha, m whole milk, is also produced 
m skimmed milk and cream The initial acidity followed by an alkalinity, 
which is a charactenstic of B typhosus and B paratyphosus beta in milk 
is also observed in cream 

(3) B proteus IS more proteolytic in cream than it is in whole milk 
or skimmed milk 

1 Sommaruga Z Hyg , 18, 454 (1894) 

* Michaehs Abderhalden’^ “Handbuch d biochcm Arbeitsmetboden Vol III, 
P 23 

* Kendall, Day and Walker, 'Studies in Bactenal Metabolism, XXXV * This 
Journal 36, 1933 (1914) 
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<4) B. pyocyaiuus k lew proteofyttc in craeai than it is in wlude miBc 
or idduutitd milk. 

(5) OElie presence of certain pathological bacteria^ B. typhosus, and 
B, paratyphasus alpha and beta, cannot be detected in milk by the chemical 
changes which they induce in it. 

CaiCAOo. lu*. 
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STUDIES m BACTERIAL METABOLISM. 

By AMtmum I. Ksndau.. Ali^noss A. Day and Arthur W. Waucsr. 

Rec«iv«d JHM 2S. 1914. 

XXXVIII. Observations on Fat-Splitting in Milk by Bacterial Lipase. 

A study of the metabolism of certain bacteria in sterile whole milk 
disclosed certain reactions, chiefly reldting to the production of titratable 
add in the presence of the progressive formation of basic products of 
protein breakdown, which could not be explained by any available in¬ 
formation. B, typhosus and B, paratyphosus alpha, for example, produced 
a progressively add reaction in milk, while B, paratyphosus beta, an or¬ 
ganism very closely related, both qualitatively and quantitatively, pro¬ 
duced a terminal alkalinity in the same medium under the same conditions. 
Similarly, J 9 , proteus and B, mesentericus produced a progressive add 
reaction, while B, subtilis produced a progressively alkaline reaction, 
notwithstanding the fact that all three organisms are strongly proteolytic. 
Several possibilities present themselves to explain these results: 

(1) It might be assumed that there is a liberation of phosphoric acid,, 
probably as add phosphates, during the course of the bacterial digestion. 

(2) The fermentation of fats in the Rubner sense, ^ with the liberation 
of fatty adds from the cream, might be a possibility. 

(3) These organisms may secrete lipases, which break down the fatty 
constituents of the milk, perhaps independently of the protein metabolism. 

(4) Other causes, as, for example, the possible formation of add-reacting 
products, the result of protein decomposition. 

There is no direct evidence for any of these assumptions, so far as these 
studies have shown; there is a certain amount of d priori objection to> 
possibilities i, 2, and 4, chiefly theoretical, however, and due to imperfect 
knowledge of the* nature of intermediary metabolism of bacteria. To 
assume the presence of a fat-splitting ferment would appear to be a most 
logical hypothesis lo consider first, and with this possibility in view the 
following experiments were made: 

Broth cultures of B, typhosus, B, coli, B, proteus, B, subtilis, B, mesen- 
* Rubner, Arch. Hyg , 38, 67 (1900). 
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tericus, and B. pyocyaneus^ respectively, in plain and dextrose broth were 
grown for ten da3rs at 37® then filtered through Berkefeld filters to separate 
out the bacteria. Plain and dextrose broths were chosen because the 
products formed by all the organisms, except B, subHlts, and probably 
B, pyocyaneuSf are widely different in the two media.^ There is, further¬ 
more, apparently about 0.1% dextrose in good grades of milk, an amount 
which the dextrose-fermenting organisms can soon use up, however, 
forcing them then to utilize other substances in their dietary.* 
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4 I 35 

B mesentencus 

+2 10 

4-0 20 

-f 2 20 

-f 0 20 

4-1 65 

4 o 25 

4-1 70 

-f I 15 

B pyocyaneus 

4-040 

-fo 20 

fo 35 

4 o 25 

-0 45 

4 o 10 

-fo 20 

4095 



Bacteria 








Cc 0 02 N NaOH 





B typhosus 

4-0 55 

-fo 25 

-fo 60 

4-0 20 

000 

, 4-0 IS 

4-0 30 

4-060 

B coh 

+0 45 

4-0 15 

4-0 50 

4-0 15 

—0 15 

4-0 15 

4-0 35 

4-0 80 

B proteus 

-fo6o 

-f0 40 

4-0 45 

4-045 

—0 15 

-fo 30 

4-040 

4 -x 15 

B subhhs 

-|-o 60 

•±0 25 

4-0 65 

4-0 30 

-f 0 10 

4-0 15 

4-0 50 

4*1 00 

B mesentencus 

4*0 50 

-fo 40 

•4040 

4-030 

4-0 xo 

-fo 25 

i 040 

-f I xo 

B Pyocyaneus 

-1-060 

4-0 35 

4-0 55 

4-0 30 

4-005 

4-0 15 

-fo 40 

-fl 00 



Controls 








Cc 002 NNaOH 





B typhosus 

4-0 50 

000 

000 

000 

-fo 10 

4-005 




1 Kendall, Day and Walker/ This Journai*, 35, 1243 (19x3) 

* Kendall, Day and Walker, ^'Studies in Bacterial Metabolism, XXXI,** Tars 
Journal, 36, 1920 (1914) 
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The d^tailfi of the technique used m testing lipol3rtic activity of bacterial 
growth have been described in detaq elsewhere' and will not be referred 
to hctfe other than to mention the general procedure. 

One cc. of the sterile filtrate was introduced into large, clean test tubes 
containing toluol water (lo cc.). It will be seen that, theoretically at 
least, but '/loo of the total reactive substance of the original culture is 
thus brought under observation, for the initial volume of each culture was 
uniformly 100 cc. To these diluted cultures 0.25 cc. neutral ethyl butyrate 
and triacetin, respectively, were added, and the whole thoroughly mixed 
by vigorous shaking, neutralized to phenolphthalein with 0.02 N NaOH 
or HCl, as the reaction warranted, and incubated at 37° for 24 hours. 
The increase in acidity is taken as a measure of the esterase activity of 
the solution in which the determination was made. Appropriate controls, 
using sterile (uninoculated) media of like kind and amount with ester, 
and ester controls in water, were made at the same time, and inoculated 
under the same conditions. These controls were uniformly negative, 
that is, they did not break down the esters, indicating clearly that the 
reactive substance is present only in the filtrates of the cultures. 

To determine the action of these filtrates in cream, i cc. of 40% certi¬ 
fied cream was stenlized in the autoclave, after the addition of 10 cc. of 
distilled water. One cc. of the respective filtrates were added to this 
sterile, diluted cream, together with toluol, and examined according to 
the same procedure with suitable controls. 

The results follow: Table VITI shows the amount of 0.02 N NaOH 
required to neutralize the acid liberated from the ester, the glyceride ^nd 
the cream (duplicate), respectively, as these substances were acted upon 
by the sterile filtrates of the organisms mentioned above. For the sake 
of completeness, the initial neutralizing values are given, which indicate 
the amounts of acid or alkali necessary to bring the mixtures of filtrate 
and ester to neutrality prior to incubation. 

Discussion. 

B. mesentericus appears to be the only organism which elaborates a 
reactive substance (lipase) in plain broth, which forms acid by breaking 
down the glycerides in the cream. None of the plain broth filtrates 
of the various organisms appear to liberate acid from ethyl butyrate, 
while all act to a considerable extent on triacetin. Grown in dextrose 
broth, the filt/ates of all the organisms, except B. coli and J 5 . subtilis, 
produce a certain amount of acid in cream after 24 hours, B. typhosus 
somewhat less than the remaining bacteria. B, typhosusy B. proteus and 
B. mesentericus filtrates (dextrose) act more energetically than the other 
organisms on ethyl butyrate, while all the types studied liberate consider- 
^ Kendall, Walker and Day, to appear in /. of Jnfectious Diseases, November, 19141 
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able amounts of add from triacetin, as was the case with the plain broth 
filtrates. It will be seen from Table VIII that the filtrates of those bac¬ 
teria which ferment dextrose are more active lipolytically than the corre¬ 
sponding plain broth filtrates. This may be attributable, in part at least, 
to the greater luxuriance of growth in dextrose bioth. These results 
do not fully meet the requirements of the hypothesis, however, for it is 
conceivable that those bacteria whose filtrates do not exhibit any ap¬ 
preciable action on the cream might still contain within their bodies an 
endo-ferment, which was not present in the culture media separated from 
them by filtration through porcelain. 

To examine this possibility, the organisms mentioned above were in¬ 
oculated upon slanted plain nutrient agar, the area of which was about 
50 sq. cm. per organism. The bacteria were washed from the agar after 
three days’ incubation at 37® with 5 cc. of sterile toluol water. This 
killed the organisms. The suspension was then thoroughly shaken to 
distribute the bacteria uniformly, and i cc. of this suspension of dead 
organisms was added to the cream (in duplicate), ethyl butyrate and tri¬ 
acetin, respectively, as outlined above. The reaction was adjusted to 
the neutral point of phenolphlhalein, then incubated at 37® for 24 
hours. 

The results appear in Tabic VIII. All the organisms, except B. mesen- 
tericuSf produced more acid in cream than did the filtrates of the broth 
cultures, either plain or dextrose. The killed culture of B. mesentericus 
liberated no more acid from cream than did the dextrose filtrate. The 
killed culture of B. proteus was about as active as the killed culture of 
B. mesentericus in cream, and both these organisms exhibited greater 
lipolytic activity than the remaining bacteria. Generally speaking, 
the less proteolytic bacteria of this scries are less active lipolytically, 
particularly in cream. 

It has been claimed that the butter fat of milk is an emulsion of ex¬ 
tremely finely divided fat droplets, each droplet being encased in a pro¬ 
tein-like envelope. The possibility presents itself,, therefore, that the 
actively proteolytic bacteria may have produced, parallel with the lipase, 
an exo-proteolytic ferment, and that this ferment may have dissolved 
the protein-like envelope, exposing the fat to the direct action of the lipase. 
The sterile filtrates of the broth cultures (plain and dextrose) of the various 
organisms, consequently, were tested for an exo-proteolytic ferment, 
using carbol gelatin (0.50% carbolic acid, 8% gelatin) as a substrate, 
I cc. of the dextrose and plain broth filtrates, respectively, being added 
to a column of this (sterile) carbol gelatin whose dimensions were 60 X 15 
mm., and incubated at 37® for two days. The results follow: 
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PUin t>roth D«ctro«o broth 

B. typhosus . w 

B, ... 

B. proteus Complete . . 

B. mesetUertcus Complete 

B pyocyaneus Complete 

It will be observed that B. proteus and B, mesentericus, which ferment 
dextrdse, produced no demonstrable gelatinase in dextrose broth, while 
in plain broth (of precisely the same composition and reaction, except 
for the dextrose) a very active gelatinase was demonstrable. This sug¬ 
gests strongly that the sparing action of dextrose for protein also influences 
the production of proteol)rtic ferment.^ The production of an active 
gelatinase by B. proteus^ mesentertcuSf and pyocyaneus in fUtrates of broth 
cultures simultaneously with active hpases would appear to warrant the 
tentative assumption that these proteolytic ferments might dissolve the 
protein-like envelope surrounding the droplets of fat, thus facilitating the 
lipol3rtic splitting of this fat. 

Conclusions. 

(1) The sterile filtrates of broth cultures of certain bacteria split certain 
esters and glycerides with the liberation of add. 

(2) Generally speaking, the filtrates of dextrose broth cultures of these 
organisms are more active than the corresponding plain broth filtrates. 

(3) This increased activity of the dextrose filtrates may be attributable, 
in part at least, to the greater luxuriance of growth of the bacteria in this 
medium. 

(4) Autolyzed killed cultures of the same 'bacteria also split esters 
and fats; and absolute measure of the respective lipolytic activity of the 
filtrates and bacteria, is not available. 

(5) Certain proteolytic bactWia, B, proteus, B. mesentericus, and B. 
pyocyanetts appear to split cream somewhat more actively than the less 
proteol)rtic organisms. They produce a soluble, active gelatinase in media 
containing no utilizable carbohydrate. 

(6) The presence of this gelatinase in cultures containing active lipase 
appears to be assodated with a more extensive liberation of acid from butter 
fat (cream), but not from ethyl butyrate and triacetin. 

(7) The extent of the splitting of ethyl butyrate and triacetin by all 
the bactena studied (both filtrates and killed organisms) appears to be 
independent of their relative proteolytic activity. 

Chicaoo, III * 

> Kendall, Boston Utd. and Snrg J, 163, 372 (1910I, J Ued Research, 35, 117 
(1911) 
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NOTE, 

A Device to Aid in Freeing a Precipitate from Mother Liquor when FU- 
iering by Suction, —In using a Biichner funnel and filtering by suction, it 
often happens that cracks will form in a bulky precipitate and break the 
vacuum. Even if the precipitate is fairly compact it is often difl&cult to 
remove a very considerable part of the mother liquor. Both of these diffi¬ 
culties may easily be obviated if, after the precipitate appears fairly dry 
on the filter, one fastens over the top of the Bfichner funnel a piece of thin 
sheet rubber, held in place by a rubber band. The suction within the 
flask draws the rubber down until it presses firmly over the sides of the 
funnel and over the top of the precipitate. The efficiency of this method 
may be noted by the renewed dropping of liquid from the funnel. The 
surface of the rubber may now be tightly pressed with a pestle or Vrith the 
hand without fear of either breaking the filter paper beneath or of contam¬ 
inating the precipitate. 

I find that one can easily get a pressure equivalent to 745 mm. of mer- 
cury when the barometer stands at 760 mm., and that under such pressure 
a precipitate becomes as dry—or drier—than it would be if it were re¬ 
moved from the funnel, folded in cloth, and pressed in a “beef-juice’* 
press. The sheet rubber can be easily washed and used repeatedly. 

Ross Aikbn Gortnbr. 

Dxv ov Soils, Ukiv. Fakm. , 

St Paul, Minn. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Annual Tables of Constants and Numerical Data, Chemical, Physical and Technological, 

Published under the auspices of the International Association of Academies and 
under the direction of an international commission appointed by the VII Inter¬ 
national Congress of Applied Chemistry Volume III, for the year 1912, LII + 
595 PP Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1914. Price, paper, $6.40 net, $6.94 
postpaid; cloth bound, $720 net, $7.76 postpaid. 

The third volume of these indispensable tables exhibits several features 
not found in the previous volumes. In certain chapters alphabetical lists 
of substances for which data are recorded add to the. convenience of the 
tables. A general index of technical substances for the whole volume has 
also been added. For every five volumes it is proposed to publish a general 
index of all substances for which data of any kind are recorded. The 
following chapters of the present volume have been issued also in the form 
of separates; Spectroscopy, radioactivity, electricity, magnetism and 
electrochemistry, metallurgy and engineering, mineralogy, and biology. 
At tlie end of Volume III tables of errata ior the first three volumes are 
presented. Attention may be called again to the importance of notifying 
the editor of errors in each volume. Postal cards for this purpose are 
bound with each volume. Every investigator should make it his duty to 
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verify the record of all data determined by him and to notify the editor 
of any errors which appear. 

The war in Europe can not fail to interfere with all international under¬ 
takings of the character of these tables and upon the cotmtries not directly 
involved, and especially upon this country, will fall the duty of carrying 
on this work without interruption. The chemical and physical societies 
of American should increase as much as possible their financial support 
to this extremely important work and should take all necessary steps to 
prevent its interruption. It is to be hoped that the Secretary's ofl&ce 
will be removed as soon as possible to a neutral country whose mail service 
can be depended upon and that he will receive all the support, financial 
and otherwise, which the present crisis renders necessary. 

E. W. Washburn. 
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THE FREE ENERGY OF OXYGEN, HYDROGEN, AND THE 
OXIDES OF HYDROGEN.' 

By Gilbsrt N Lbwk and Msrlb Randall 
Received June IS, 1914 

Elementary Oxygen.’ 

The standard state of oxygen will be gaseous oxygen at a pressure of 
one atmosphere. We might proceed from existing data to calculate the 
free energy of liquid and solid oxygen, but since the required data are still 
somewhat imcertain, and since these calculations mUvSt be pretty exact to 
be of value, we shall postpone the calculation of the free energy of oxygen 
and hydrogen in the liquid and solid state until furtJier data are at hand. 

Oxygen unquestionably dissociates, at the high temperatures which are 
now available, into monatomic molecules, but, as yet, no quantitative 

* This is the first of a series of papers in which the free energy of formation of the 
more important compounds will be calculated and tabulated. 

* It is perhaps impossible to prepare such tables as these without permitting some 
errors to creep in, but every precaution which might serve to eliminate such errors 
has been taken; the experimental data have been most carefully scrutinized in order to 
determine not only the most probable value in each case, but also the order of magnitude 
of the possible error. As a rule, however, this estimate of error has been indicated only 
by the number of significant figures used. As a safeguard against error in computation 
every calculation has been carried on independently by the two authors. 
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measurements are at hand for the calculation of the free energy of this 
important reaction. 

j/s 0 % * 0|.—^Thc heat capacity of ozone has not been accurately de¬ 
termined. We shall, however, make no great error in assuming that the 
equation which holds for the two triatomic gases,^ C02 and SOt, is applicable 
in this case also, namely: 

O*; = 7.0 + 0.0071T — 6.00000186T* (i) 

from which we may subtract the heat capacity of 3/2 mols of oxygen from 
the equation 

O2; “ 6.50 + o.ooioT, 

whence 

AT « —2.75 + 0.0D56T — o.oooooi86T‘ (2) 

and* 

AH “ AHo — 2.75T + 0.0028T* — 0.00000062T* (3) 

The heat of this reaction has been determined by a number of investi- 
gatCMS, who have obtained values for AH ranging from 23000 to 36000 
cal. These results are fully discussed in Ostwald’s ''iLehrbuch.** We 
will take 34000 cal. as the most probable value. Hence 

AH « 34600 — 2.7sT + 0.0028T* — 0.00000062T® (4) 

and 

AF^ « 34600 + 2,7sT In T — 0.0028T* + o.oooooo3iT* + IT (5) 

The attempts to study the free energy of this reaction have achieved 
little success. The potential df the ozone electrode has been studied, 
especially by Luther and Inglis,* who obtained nearly reproducible po¬ 
tentials by means of a platinum electrode surrounded by ozone, but they 
were unable to determine definitely the nature of the electrode reaction, 
and, in fact, it was kter shown by LuUier* that, with an iridium electrode, 
values differing from those with Uie platinum electrode by as much as 
0.2 volt could be obtained. 

The ntunerous unsuccessful attempts to detect ozone in oxygen suddenly 
cooled from a high temperature were shown by Clement* to be due to 
the extremely rapid rate of decomposition of ozone even at comparatively 
low temperatures. Later Fischer and Braehmei^ succeeded in obtaining 
ozone by heating a filament to about 2300^ A under liquid oxygen. If 
we admit the validity of certain assumptions suggested by Fi^er and 
Braehmer, which^ however, at best could be only very roughly true, 

1 Lewis afbVandall, This Jourhai*, 34,1128 (19x2). 

* For a discussion of the fundamental equations and notation see Lewis, Ibid., 
3S» I (* 913 ). 

* Luther Rod Isxglis, Z. physih. Ckem., 43, 203 (1903). 

* Luther, Z. SUktrochem., xx, 832 (1905). 

* Clement, Ann. Physik., [4] X4, 334 (1904). 

* Fischer and Braehmer, Ber., 39, 940 (1906). 
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t!ie oxygen at the temperature of the filament contained one mol per 
cent of ozone, whence K = ^oi/(f>o,)*^* = o.oi; and if R' is the gas con¬ 
stant in calories per degree, AF®28oo * —^R'T In K » 21000 cals. Sub¬ 
stituting in (5) gives I - —22.4, whence AF®298 = 32400. 

It is, however, doubtful whether even the order of magnitude of the 
equilibrium constant between oxygen and ozone can be safely estimated 
from the data here employed. 

Elementary Hydrogen. 

We shall take ordinary gaseous hydrogen at a pressure of one atmosphere 
as the standard state. The only reaction, involving only elementary 
hydrogen, which we shall consider here is the very interesting reaction 
investigated by Langmuir.^ 

H2 — 2H- Langmuir’s measurements of the equilibrium in this re¬ 
action between 2500 ®A and 3300 ®A depended upon a highly ingenious 
and novel method of calculation which is apparently correct in principle, 
but involves certain assumptions which his later work* have shown to be 
in some respects erroneous. In his first paper he calculated the heat of 
this reaction as —136000 cal., and the degree of dissociation of hydrogen 
at one atmosphere as 0.04 at 2500 °A. Dr. Langmuir has been kind enough 
to give us the results of a preliminary calculation of his new data, which 
give the degree of dissociation at 2500 °A as about 0.01, and the heat of 
the reaction as between —54000 and —75000 cal., the most probable 
value being m the neighborhood of —64000, which is the value obtained 
theoretically by Bohr* from his hypothesis concerning the structure of 
atoms. 

We know little concerning specific heats at these high temperatures, 
but shall assume, as at lower temperatures,* that 
Hj; * 6.5 + 0.0009T 

H; « 5.0 

Hence for the total increase in heat capacity 

Ar * 3.5 — 0.0009T. (6) 

And, assuming AHuoo to be 64000, , 

AF® = 61000 — 3.5T In T + 0.00045T* + 20.2T, (7) 

where the value of I » 20.2 is obtained as follows: At 2500 ®A, if the 
pressure of Hs is one atmosphere, and of H, o.oi atmosphere, K » o.oooz 
and AF®i6oo = —^R'T In K = 45800; and thence I * 20.2, and AF ®298 » 
61100. 

The determination of the dissociation of elementary gases into the 

^ Langmuir, This Journal, 34, 860 (1912). - 

* I^gmuir, Fkil, Mag., 37, 188 (1914). 

• Ibid., a6, 857 (19x3). 

^ Lewis and Randall, Tro Journal, 34, iiaS (1912). 
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idotiatomic lorms is of the grett^ importaooe. If we could use as the 
standard state of each element its monatomic gaS' at standard pressure^ 
this would probabty be a most important step towards the theoretical 
calculation of the thermod3mamically undetermined constants of chemical 
affinity. 

Hydrogen Ion. 

— Hydrogen ion in water is doubtless largely 
hydrated. While the hydronium ion is presumably less stable 

under similar circumstances than the corresponding ammonium ion 
NH4‘^, it probably exists in considerable amount, together with higher 
hydrates of hydrogen ion, in every aqueous acid solution. For the piu*- 
pose of such thermodynamic calculations as we are about to make, it is 
justifiable to assume the simplest formula for hydrogen ion, namely, 
and the formation of this ion in aqueous solution will be represented by 
the above equation. 

The value of AF® for this reaction will be understood to be the increase 
in free energy when one-half mol of hydrogen, at atmospheric pressure, 
and one equivalent of positive electricity disappear, and one mol of hydro¬ 
gen ion appears in aqueous solution at (h3q)othetical) molal concentra¬ 
tion.^ Now, since it ,is impossible at present to determine the absolute 
free energy change in any such ‘‘half reaction,” it has seemed desirable® 
to regard the normal free energy change of this particular half reaction as 
zero at all temperatures. 

ViHt + © = H+; AF® = o (all temperatures) (8) 

This is equivalent to the convention that for the normal electrode 
potential of hydrogen, 

E® «= o (all temperatures) (9) 

Hydrogen and Calomel Electrodes. 

Since we are to take the normal potential of the hydrogen electrode as 
the arbitrary zero of single potential, and refer all other single potentials 
to it, it is desirable to know accurately the relation between this standard 
electrode and others which are in common use. The older work on the 
hydrogen electrode by Smale, Wilsmore and others* has been superseded 
by work of the last few years. We shall refer especially to the papers of 
Bjemim,^ Lorenz and B 5 hi,* Loomis and Acree,* and to an unpublished 

' A solution is said to be at (hypothetical) molal concentration with respect to 
hydrogra ion when the activity of hydrogen ion in this solution is n times as great as 
in a j/n Af solution of hydrogen ion, where n is a large number. 

»Lewis, This Journal, 35, 25 X1913). 

* See Wilsmore, Z. physik. Chem,, 35i 291 (1900). 

* Bjerrum, Ihid„ 53, 430 (1905). 

* Lorenz and B5hi, Ibid., 66, 733 (1909). 

* I/)omis and Acree, Am. Chm, 46, 585 (x9zi). 
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investigation of Lewis which was interrupted several years ago and has 
never been completed. However, a number of accurate measurements 
were made of the hydrogen potential at different temperatures and pres¬ 
sures, and in acid and alkaline solutions, and the results will be given here. 

The most important measurements for our purpose are those which 
have been made in o.iM HCl against a calomel electrode in o.iM KCl 
or O.iM HCl. In the latter case there is no liquid potential. 

The cell H2, HCl (o.iM), KCl (o.iM), HgCl, Hg gives, according 
to Bjerrum, £ = 0.4270 volt at 25®. At the same temperature Loomis 
and Acree find E = 0.4266. In order to compare these values with those 
obtained against the o.iM HCl calomel electrode it is necessary to know 
the e. m. f. of the cell Hg, HgCl, KCl (o.iM), HCl (o.iM), IlgCl, Hg. 
If we assume, what is undoubtedly very nearly true, that the two single 
electrode potentials in this combination have the same value,* then the 
whole electromotive force of this cell is the potential between the liquids. 
This liquid potential calculated by the formula of Lewis and Sargent 
is —0.0284 volt .2 Bjerrum^ has studied the electromotive force of this 
combination and finds, as Lewis and Rupert also found, that the liquid 
potential changes with the time. He showed, moreover, that different 
values were obtained according to the way in which the contact between 
the two liquids was made. His best value was E ~ —0.0278 volt. The 
values obtained by Lewis for this combination were, however, near the 
theoretical value —0.0284 volt, and this is the value we shall adopt for 
the present.^ 

By adding together the values of E obtained for the two cells, we find 
for the combination H2, HCl (o.iM), HgCl, Hg; E « 0.3986 (Bjerrum), 
and 0.3982 (Loomis and Acree). Lewis found, as a mean of several direct 
determinations, 0.3987 at 25°.* The mean of these values is E = 0.3985. 
In all of these cases the hydrogen was not at atmospheric pressure, but 
at one atmosphere less the pressure uf water vapor at 25®. We must, 

‘ Lewis and Sargent, This Journai., 31, 363 (1909). 

* See Lewis and Rupert, Ibid,, 33, 299 (1911). The value obtained by the "un¬ 
modified formula of Planck, —0.0266, is unquestionably erronedus. 

• Bjerrum, Z. Electrochem., 17, 61 (1911). 

* Since this paper was first written the hydrogen electrode potential has been very 
carefully investigated in this laboratory by Mr. Sebastian His work is to be published 
shortly. In the meantime we have rewritten certain sections of this paper in order to 
include some of his results. His value for the e. m. f. between calomel electrodes in 
0.1 M KCl and 0.1 M HCl is identical with the value chosen above, —0.0284 

• Loomis and Acree also measured this cell directly and obtained **0.4001, but 
they regarded these as preliminary measurements and we need give them no weight. 
Their discussion of the liquid potentials calculated by the formula of Lewis and Sargent 
is erroneous in that they have confused certain conductivity values at 18® with valuei^ 
at 25 ®. 
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therefore, make a correction of the magnitude In ^ where p is 

2r p 

the actual pressure of the hydrogen in atmospheres and R is the gas 
ccmstant in joules per degree. At a partial pressure of one atmosphere 
of hydrogen, therefore, £ =» 0.3985 + 0.0004 = 0.3989 volt. All these 
values were presumably obtained in terms of the old value of the standard 
Weston cell 1.0187 or 1.0186 at 20°. Using the new value 1.0183 lowers 
the value of E to 0.3988. 

The recent value of Sebastian is 0.3990, and we shall accept this as the 
final value. 

If we make the assumption, as before, that the actual potential of the 
calomel electrode is the same in o.iM HCl and o.iM KCl, then the same 
value of E holds for the combination^ 

Hf, HCl (o.iAf) II KCl (o.iM), HgCl, Hg; E = 0.3990. (10) 

Numerous investigations in this laboratory have fixed the value of the 
e. m. f. between the decinormal and normal calomel electrode at 25® 
as —0.0530 volt. This includes the liquid potential between o.iAf KCl 
and iM KCl, which cannot readily be calculated, owing to the change in 
the transference number of KCl with the concentration, and also to the fact 
that we have at present no method oi applying the laws of dilute solution 
to a solution of KCl as concentrated as molal. In most exact e. m. f. 
measurements where the normal electrode has been used, o.i Af KCl has 
been introduced between the normal electrode and the other electrode, 
so that it is really not important to know the value of the liquid potential 
itt question, since we may regard the whole combination Hg, HgCl, KCl 
(rAf), KCl (o.iM) as the normal electrode. We shall hereafter call this 
the normal electrode and designate it by N.£., thus 

Hg, HgCl, KCl (o.iM), N.E.; E « -0.0530 (ii) 

Adding (10) and (ii) gives 

H,, HCl (o.iAO II N.E.; E = 0.3460. (12) 

At the time of writing the preceding sections it was believed that the 
normal electrode potential of hydrogen could be calculated from the 
potential in 0.1 Af HCl with the desired accuracy, but the investigation 
of Lewis,* concerning the activity of univalent ions, showed that even 
in solutions as dilute as o.iM the ion activity is in doubt by several per 
cent. For this reason, it seemed desirable to determine the hydrogen 
potential againU more dilute solutions. This investigation, to which we 
have already referred, has been carried on by Mr. Sebastian, who has 
found for the cell 

^ The two vertical bars indicate here, and elsewhere, that the value given is ex¬ 
clusive of the liquid potential at the junction indicated. 

•Lewis, Tbis JouxNAir, 34, 1631 (1912)* 
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H,, HCl (o.oiM), KCl (o.oiikO, KCl (o.iM), N.E.; E 0.4261. (13) 
Eliminating the liquid potentials^ 

HCl (o.oiM), KCl (o.oiM); £ - 0.0274 (14) 

and 

KCl (o.oiM), KCl (0.1M); E = 0.0007 * (15) 

we find 

Ha, HCl (o.oiM) il N.E.; E = 0.3980 (16) 

According to the calculations of Lewis- the corrected degree of dissocia¬ 
tion of o.oiM HCl would be the same as for o.oiM KCl, namely, 0.92 
(which is 2% less than A/Ao for o.oiM KCl). 

We arc now able to calculate the difference between the hydrogen 
electrode potential in o.oiM HCl and in hypothetical molal H"^. From 
the formula 

E = 0.05915 log (1/0.0092) = 0.1204 

we find 

Ha, HCl (o.oiM) || H«- (M), HafE = 0.1204 (17) 

and combining with (16) gives 

N.E. II H+ (M), Ha; E - —0,2776. (18) 

Since the normal hydrogen electrode is the standard the potential of 
ike normal calomel electrode is — o,2jj6 v. 

Effect of Pressure and Temperature on the Hydrogen Electrode Potential .— 
In order to make sure that the hydrogen electrode actually operates in 
a reversible ijianner it is important to test the effect of both temperature 
and pressure upon the electromotive force. We have given above the 
equation for the effect of a change of the partial pressure of the hydrogen 
on its electrode potential. This effect was studied experimentally by 
Lewis, who raised the hydrogen pressure by allowing the gas which passed 
through the cell to escape through a column of water of varying height. 
The results are given in Table I. in which the absolute magnitude of the 
electromotive force has no significance but only its variation with the 
pressure.* The first line gives the excess pressure in centimeters of water, 
the second the measured electromotive force, the* third the calculated 
electromotive force, using the first measurement as a basis. ^ The observed 
and calculated values agree to about 0.00001 v. 

1 We have assumed here and in the previous calculation the conductance values 
given by Bray and Hunt (This Journai., 33, 781 (1911)), for HCl, A(o.iJ/) « 390 - 4 i 
A(o.oiAO - 411-6; for KCl, A(o.iM) « 1290, A(o.oiAf) « 1414. The average 
transference number of K'^ in KCl between oiAf and o.oiM has been taken as 0.494* 

* Lewis, This Journal, 34, 1631 (1912). 

* This cell was of the same type as thos^ previously discussed but with a somewhat 
different hydrochloric add concentration. 

♦This series of experiments occupied four hours. In the last experiment the 
pressure was released too suddenly, driving the liquid in the cell below the electrode,, 
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Hg, HgCl, KCl (o.rAO, N.E.; dE/dT » -~o,ooo2i (ai) 
Combining (19), (20) and (21) gives 

Hj, HCl (o.iM) II N.E.; dE/dT = 0.00167 — 0.00000580T. (22) 
From equations (12) and (18) we find 

H,, HCl (o.iM) II H+ (M), H2; E = 0.0684. (23) 

We may assume without serious error that the electromotive force of 
this cell is proportional to the absolute temperature. Therefore, 

Hj, HCl (o.iM) II (M), H*; dE/dT = 0.00023. (24) 

Combining (22) and (24) gives 

N.E. II H+ (M), H*; dE/cTt = —0.00144 + 0.00000580T. (25) 
This is the temperature coefficient of the potential of the normal calomel 
electrode, since the potential of the normal hydrogen electnxle is zero 
at all temperatures. It is very desirable that this important tempera 
ture coefficient be further investigated. 

Hydroxide Ion. 

The determination of the free energy of formation of hydroxide ion 
is involved with the determination of the free energy of formation of water 
and the free energy of ionization of water. We shall consider the latter 
process first. 

HfO (1) * + 0 H “,—The difference between the potential pf hydro¬ 

gen in acid and alkaline solutions ogives the most accurate means of de¬ 
termining the ionization constant of water. Accurate measurements of 
such cells have been made by Lorenz and Bohi^ and by Lewis.* Lewis 
measmed the cell: H2, KOH (o.iM), KCl (o.iM), HgCl, Hg, and found 
E « 1.0836 at 25°, and E = 1.0799 Corrected to the new value 

of the International Volt these vsdues become E = 1.0833 at 25® and £ = 
1.0796 at 18°. The liquid potential KOH (o.iM), KCl (o.iM), calcu¬ 
lated by the formula of Lewis and Sargent,* is 0.0165 at 25® and 0.0161 
at i8®. Hence we find 
Hj, KOH (o.iM) II (KCl (o.iM), HgCl, Hg; 

E = 1.0998 (25®), 1.0957 (18®). (26) . 

We have previously found 

Hi, HCl (0.1M) II KCl (o.iM), HgCl, Hg; 

B » 0.3990 (25®); 0.3978 (18®) (27) 

the value at i8^ being obtained from the temperature coefficient given. 
Hence 

’ Lorenz and B6hi, Z. physik, Cksm., 66, 733 (1909). 

* This is the same unpublished investigation which has been previously referred to 

* We have used at 25* for KCl, as before, A (o iAf) «= 129 o, A (o.oiM) = 141 4; 
for KOH some preliminary measurements give A (o.iAf) « 245, A (0.01 A/) « 256; 
at 18** fpr KCl A (0.1 if) » 1J2.0, for KOH A (0.1 if) « 213 (Kohlrausch). 
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H,, KOH (o iM) II HCl (o iM), H2. 

E * 07008 (2s®), 06979 (18®), (28) 
Lorenz and Bohi measured directly at several temperatures the cell 
KOH (o lAf), KCl (o iM), HCl (o iM), H2 

E = 06560 (2s°), 06531 (18®) (29) 

Excluding liquid potentials (-00284 —00165 at 25°, and -00286 

and —00161 at 18°) we find for (28) E = 07009 (25°) 06978 (18®) 
The agreement between these values and those obtained by Lewis is 
surprisingly good ^ Ihe former should, perhaps, be reduced one- or 
two tenths of a millivolt, owing to the ehange m the Intelpational Volt 


We may take the mean as o 7008 at 25®, and o 6978 at 18® 

The reeent measurements of Sebastian giv e at 25 ® 

IL, KOH (o iM), KCl (o iM), N E E = i 0303 (30) 

H2, KOH (o oiAf), KCl (o oiM). KCl (o iM), N E , E = o 9761 (31) 

The liquid potentials are —o 0165 in the first cell, and -*o 0152 and o 0007 
(Equation 15) in the second cell Hence 

Ho, KOH (o lA/) II N E , E = i 0468 (32) 

H , KOH (o oiM) II N E , E = o 9906 (33) 

Combining these equations respectively with (12) and (16) 

H., KOH (o iM) II HCl (o iM), H2, E == o 7008 (34) 

Hi, KOH (ooiAi) II HCl (ooiM), Hi E = o 5926 (35) 


The value at o iM is identical with the result obtained above from the 
work of Loren? and Bohi, and of Lewis It is to be noted that, if there 
IS any error in the value of the liquid potential between KOH and KCl, 
it affeets equally the results of the several observers 

From (35) we are now in a position to calculate the ionization constant 
of water for E = o 5926 = o 05915 log (ai^ai), where ai/a2 is the ratio of 
the aetivit> or of the corrected concentration of H ^ mo oiM IICl and in 
ooiM KOH Hence Ui 'a^ — i 043 X 10*® Now we woll take as before 
the corrected concentration of H+ in ooiM HCl as 00092 and take tlie 
same value for the corrected concentration of OH"" nn o oiM KOH The 
ionization constant of water (H"^)(OII“) we mav call K,,,, hence 
K,^ o 00^2 

o (X)92 I 043 X 10*® 
whence K^ = o 81 X lo”’^ at 25® 

This result is probably correct within 2^/, the chief source of error enter¬ 
ing in the estimation of the corrected degree of ionization of ooiM KOH 
* It IS perhaps worth while to point out thUt the values of Lorenr and Bohi and 
of Lewis were entirely independent the latter although unpublished were presented at 
the Baltimore meeting of the Amerit'in Chtmicil Soeiety ir 1908 Those of Ixiren? 
and Bohi were published in 1909 
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and HCl. The final value obtained by Heydweiller^ from the conduc* 
thdty of the purest water obtainable was x.04 X All other methods 

whkli have been used for determining this important quantity have been 
subject to errors of at least 15 or 20%, owing to methods of calculation 
alone. 

For the ionization of water we have from the measurements of Thomsen 
at 18®, AH * 13730 and AF is about —44, whence AH© = 26540 and 

H*O(0 « H+ + OH-; AF®m * — R'T In « i9235»* ( 36 ) 

AF® « 26540 -f 44T In T — 275.19T. (37) 

This equation gives = 0.466 X lo”*^ at i8®, and 0.093 X 10“'^ at o®. 

+ Vi^* + © * OH*”.—In order to obtain the free energy of 
this reaction it is necessary to know the free energy of formation of liquid 
water from its elements. In making this series of calculations we have 
attempted to avoid reference forward, but in this case we shall assume 
the equation (53) which will be obtained in a later section of this paper, 
namely, 

H, + V2O, « H20(/); AF ®298 « -56620. 

Now combining this equation with (8) and (36) gives 

7 * 0 , + V*H, -f 0 = OH-, AF®m * — 37385 * (38) 

740, + 7*^*0 + © =® Off*”.—^The free energy of this reaction gives 
us the normal potential of the oxygen electrode. From (37) and (38) 
AF ®298 « —9075; R ®*98 “ —0.3933 V.** (39) 

Water. 

Hi + 7 * 0 , = /f ,0 (goi*).—The existing data on the heat of formation 
of liquid water have been summarized by Lewis^ and shown to l>e very 
concordant. ITie mean value is 68470 at o®. The heat of vaporization 
of water at 100® has recently been the subject of careful research. Richards 
and Matthews* obtained the value 538.1 cals, per gram of water. A. W. 
Smith* has reviewed his earner work upon this subject with extraordinary 
care and finds the value 540.7 cals. We will adopt the value 540.0 or 
9730 cals, per mol. Taking 8.4 and 18.0 as the average molal heat ca- 

* Heydweillcr, Ann. Physik, a8, 503 (1909). 

* The at>solute temperature corresponding to 25 ® is not 298 but approximately 
298.1. UTierever^the experimental data are sufficiently accurate to warrant the dis¬ 
tinction AFjfi will mean the energy change at 25® «* 298.1 A 

* It may be well to recall here the convention regarding the sign of B. The general 

equation is AF ».— iiEF^ %|iere n is the number of equivalents of positive electricity 
appearing on the left side* hi titt chemical equation In the present case, therefore, 
n m —I. “ , 

* Lewis, This Jouu^'1390 (1906). 

* Richards and M ay h a lri u ^ro€, Amer. Acad , 46, 511 (1911). 

* A W. Smith, i73 (i9«i). 
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padties of water vapor and liquid water between o® and 100®, the heat 
of vaporization at o® becomes 10690 Combmmg this with the heat 
of formation of hqmd water we find for the heat content of water vapor, 
Hsts = —57780 cals We have for the heat capacities of the other gases 


hence 

and 


H2O, Cp = 8 81 - O 0019!' -i O 00000222T^ 

Hi, = 6 5 -h otKK)9T 
Vt)2, Cp = 325 f 00005T 

AV — 094 00033T + O tX)000222'I (40) 

AH = AHo - o 94I oooi 65^H -f 000000074^1 ’ (41) 


Substituting tht abo\t value for AH 7 in this equation, 


AHo = S7410 cals , 


and oui free energy equation is 

AF° = 57*4 JO ^ o 94 r In T + o 00165 1 o 00000037T* f T 1 (42) 

For deteniiimng the value of I in the above equation several diiect 
determinations ol the dissoelation ol water vapor at high teinperalures 
arc available Neinst and von Wartenberg' were the first to investigate 
this important equilibnum, and later measurements by different methods 
were made by Lowenstein,* von Wartenberg‘ and Langmuir^ llie 
measurements of Holt“ were obviously lacking in self-consistency and 
can be given no weight ** The results eibtamed by these investigators 
are given m Table III The first column indicates the names of the in 
vestigators, the second the absolute temperature, the third the measured 
percentage dissoaation, and the fourth the equilibrium constant Kp *= 
[H201/[H2]t02]*'^*, where the brackets indicate the pressure of the gases 
m question 

From each of these values ot Kp we may determme a value for I "J'hus, 
the measurements of Nemst and von Wartenberg give 1 = 3 81, 39^, 
3 67, respectively, average 3 81 Tangmuir s values lead to the average 
value I = 3 55, with about the same mean deviation Lowenstein’s 
results show greater var ation and lead to the average value I = 371, 
while von Wartenberg’s two measurements at the highest temperatures 

^ Nernst and von Wartenberg, Z phystk Chm 54 > 7 i 5 (190^) 

‘ Lbwenstem, Ibtd , 54* 7 i 5 (1905) 

* von Wartenburg, Ihtd , 56, 5*3 (1906) 

' Langmuu*, This Jou&nai,, 36, 1357 (1906) 

‘ Holt, Pktl Mag, [6] X3, 630 (1907) 

> In a case of this kind where a large number of data for a given equihbriiun at 
different temperatures are available, a very good idea of the ccmscstency of the various 
determinationt* may be obtamed by plotting log Kp against i/T 
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TABMt m. 





T PerccaUdiMoc. Kp. 

Uf C# 



[ 1397 

0 0078 2 05 X lo® 

6 312 

Nemst and von Wartenberg 


1 1480 

0 0184 5.66 X 10® 

5 733 



[ 1561 

0 0340 2 26 X 10* 

5 354 



{ 1705 

0 0326 23 X lo^ 

4 362 

l^jwenstein 


1783 
’ 1863 

0 0778 I 82 X 10* 

0 211 6 70 X 10® 

4 260 
3 826 



1968 

0 373 3 79 X 10’ 

3 579 

von Wartenberg 


’ 2257 

1 18 1 094 X 10® 

1 77 0 590 X lo** 

3 039 
2 771 



1325 

0 00325 7 65 X lo* 

6.884 



1354 

0 fK)49 4 13 X 10® 

6 616 



1393 

0 oo6q 2 47 X 10“ 

6 393 

Langmuir 


1433 

0 0103 I 35 X lo® 

6 129 


1455 

0 0142 8 35 X 10® 

5 922 



1474 

0 0141 8 45 X 10® 

5 927 



1531 

0.0255 3 47 X 10® 

5 540 



1550 

0 0287 2 91 X 10® 

5 464 

give 3.67 and 3.57, average 3.62. 

We may 

take as the weighted 

mean* 


of all these results I =• 3.66. Substituting this value of I in our equation 
we find 

AF°,m = —54590 (43) 

We shall not, however, regard these values of AP°igi and of I as final, 
since there are other important methods of determining the free energy 
of formation of water still to be considered. 

** —^I'he free energy of formation of liquid water from 

gaseous water may be obtained from the vapor pressure. According to 
Scheel and Heuse* tlie vapor pressure of water at 25® is 23.8/760 atms. 
Assuming that water vapor at this temperature and pressure is sufficiently 
near to a perfect gas, 

AF",,, = -R'T In = -2053 (44) 

23.8 

H2 4 - V2OJ —Combining (43) and (44) gives 

AF®j» 8 = —56640 cals. 

We shall not accept this as the final value but proceed to the discussion 
of the other methods of determining this quantity. 

* We have not included in this calculation measurements of the electromotive 
force of the oxygen, hydrogen, water vapor cell by Haber and his students. THfese 
experiments, although not capable of being carried out with the same accuracy as the 
equilibrium measurements, furnish a further important check upon the correctness of 
the results obtained by the latter methods. 

< Scheel and Heuse, ^nn. Physik, [4] 3I1 715 <z9io). See also the very recent 
determination of Derby, Hhudels and Outsdie. Tars JouRNAt. 36, 793 (1914). 
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The Free Energy of Water from the DtssoctcUton of Stiver Oxide —From 
measurements at higher temperatures, Lewis ‘ calculated the decomposi¬ 
tion pressure of silver oxide at 2*5® to be 5 X 10“ ^ whence we calculate 
2Ag + V2O2 = AgiO, AF ®298 = -2250 (45) 

According to the measurements of Bottger, silver oxide is m equilibrium 
with water containing Ag“* and OH df 14 X M ^ Assuming that, 
at this concentration, the activity of the 10ns is proportional to their 
concentration, 

Ag 20 -f- II2C) = 2Ag'^ -f- 2()II~ AF°208 — 2J040 (46) 

Finally vse need for this calculation the free ciitigy of formation of 
Ag+ The cell Ag, AgNO^, (o iM), KNO^ (o iM), KCl (o lAf). HgCl, 
Hg was investigated by Lewis^ who found E298 = —o 399 No>es and 
Brann^ have studied this same cell more recently and find E = —o 3992 
Eliminating the liquid potentials (—o 0025, +0 0018) and referring to the 
normal electrode by (ii) 

Ag, AgNOa (o iM) II N E , E = —o 451S (47) 

There is no way of calculating directly from existing data the activity or 
the corrected concentration of o iM AgNOa But, if we assume that the 
properties of silver nitrate are approximately the same as those of the 
analogous thallous nitrate, we may estimate this quantity Noyes'' 
found that the lowering of the solubility of TlCl by KCl (o iM) and 
riNOj (o iM) indicated a concentration of Tl*^ 10% less than the concen 
tration of K+ Lewis® showed by a combination of conductivity and 
transference data the degree of dissociation of TINO^ and AgNOa to be 
8% less than that of KCl at this concentration Taking the corrected 
concentration of K+ m KCl (o lAf) as o 074 we will therefore, conclude 
that that of Ag*^ m AgNOs (o iM) is o 067 Hence 

Ag, Ag+ (M) II AgNOd (o iM) Ag, E = —00C94 (48) 

From (47), (48) and (18) we therefore find for the potential of silver 
against (hypothetical) molal silver ion 

Ag, Ag+ (M) II H+ (M), H,, E %98 * 7985 ( 49 ) 

and 

Ag + H+ = V2H2 + Ag+, AF®298 =* 18424 (50) 

We may now combine^ (45), (46), (50) and (36), namely, 

‘ Lewis This Journtai aS, 139 (1906) 

* Lewis, The Potential of the Oxygen Electrode, Ihtd 38, 164 (19(^6) 

* Lewis Ibid a8, 107 (1906) 

< Noyes and Brann, Ibid 34, 1026 (1912) 

* Noyes Z phystk Chem 9, 603 (1892) 

* Lewis This Journal 34, 1641 (1912) 

^ The last three of the four equations used above may be combined to give the 
equation AgaO + « HaO + 2Ag In place of the laborious and perhaps somewhat 

doubtful calculations used in these three reactions, a determination of the c m f of 
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aAg + ViO* 

* A|E^. 

AF®sm ** * 

2250 

A^-f HK> 

» aAg+ + aOH-; 

AF®m 

21040 

2Ag+ + H, 

- 2H+ + 2Ag: 

AF®M8 SB . 

—36848 

2OH- + 2H+ 

- 2 H, 0 ; 

AF®J 98 * ‘ 

-38470. 


Adding we find 

H, + V* 0 , = H, 0 (<); AF%g, « —56530. 

The Free Energy 0} Formation of Water from the Dissociation of Mercuric 
Oxide. —Another similar calculation has befen made by Brbnstcd^ from the 
dissociation pressure of mercuric oxide, measured by P^labon, and from 
his own measurements of the e. m. f. of the cell, Ha, NaOH (aq), HgO, 
Hg, which is independent of the concentration of NaOH, provided that 
this is not ^eat enough to lower materially the activity of the water in 
which it is dissolved. Bronsted found for this cell (Ha at one atmosphere), 
EaM 0.9268, hence, 

Ha + HgO « HaO(/) + Hg(/); AF°aa8 « -42770. ' (51) 

Taylor and Hulett’ have just redetermined the dissociation pressure 
of HgO. From their measurements it appears that at the boiling point 
of mercury, 357®, the oxide is in equilibrium with the gas which it pro¬ 
duces, when the total pressure is 86 mm. Now one-third of this gas is 
oxygen and two-thirds mercury. Reducing pressures to atmospheres we 
find K = [HgKOa]^^* ==^0.0146. At this temperature liquid mercury is in 
equilibrium with its vapor at i atm., therefore, AF^eao *= —R'T In K = 5290 
is also the free energy change for the reaction HgO *= Hg(/) + ViOi. 

The heat of this reaction was found by Varet® as —21,500 and by 
Brdnsted as —21700 cals. We may take the average AH = 21600. 
The change in heat capacity in this reaction is zero, within the limits of 
accuracy of existing data, and AF® = 21600 4 - IT, hence, from the above 
value of AF®«oi I = —25.9 and 

HgO « Hg(/) + v*o»; AF®2„ = 13880. (52) 

Combining (51) and (52) gives 

H, + VfOi - H,Q(/); AF%,i - —56650. 

Final Value for the Free Energy of Water and the Electromotive Force 
of the Hydrogen Oxygen Cell. — Wt have found above three independent 
and extraordinarily concordant values for the free energy of formation 
of liquid water at 25®, namely, —^56640, from the measurements of Nemst 
the cell Ag, AgsO* NaOH. Hs should give the desired result. Luther and Pokorny' 
{Z. anorg Ckm , 57, 290 (1908)) have measured this cell at 25** and found B »• 1 172 
This would give for the free energy of liquid water —56335. Their measuremetus, 
however, were only certain to within a few millivolts and we shall prefer for the present 
the calculations which we have used above. 

' Brdnsted, Z. physik. Chmn., 65, 84 and 744 (1909). 

» Taylor and Huktt. J. Phys. Chem., 17, 565 (1913)- 
* Varet. Ann. ckim. pkys., [7] 8, roo (1896). 
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and von Wartenberg, of Wwenstein, and of Langmuir; —56530 from 
the measurements of Lewis; —56650 from the measurements of Bronsted 
and of Taylor and Hulett. These values correspond to 1.2275, 1*2250, 
and 1.2276 volts for the electromotive force of the hydrogen-oxygen cell. 
We may take, as a kind of weighted meant 1-2270 v. The corresponding 
average of the free energy values is 

H2 + V2O2 = H20(Z); AF°2B8 — —56620. (53) 

The heat capacity of water is not constant, nor can it be expressed as 
a linear function of the temperature. However, over the range from o® 
to 300°, which alone is of practical importance, we may, with sufficient 
accmacy, regard the value of AF as constant and equal to 8.0'. We have 
seen that for this reaction AH273 = —68470, whence, 

AF® = —70650 — 8.0T In T + 92.64T. (54) 

Combining (44) and (53) gives 

• H2 + V2O* = H* 0 (g); AF °298 = —54567, (55) 

and redetermining the value of I for this reaction in (42) we find 
AF® = —57410 + 0.94T In T -1- 0.00165T® — 0.00000037T® -f 3.72T. (56) 


H^Ois) = —Instead of determining the general equation for 

the free energy of formation of ice it will be more convenient to obtain 
a simpler equation for the free energy of fusion of ice, valid over a small 
range of temperature. The best value for the heat of fusion is 79.7 cals, 
per gram, or 1436 cals, per mol.' The difference between the heat ca¬ 
pacities of water and ice is neither constant nor accurately known. In 
the neighborhood of the freezing point we may take this difference as 
9.0, and since the free energy of fusion is zero at o®, we find* 


H20(5) = HfO(/); AF®298 == — 141*6 


AF® == —1022 — 9.0T In T 4 - 54.230T. (57) 

+ V2O2 ~ H% 0 {s ),—Combining with (53) gives AF®298 = —56478. 


* A W. Smith, Phys. Rev., 17, 193 (1903); Roth, Z. pkysik. Chem., 63, 442 (1908}. 
It is interesting to note that the value now accepted for the heat of fusion of ice is iden¬ 
tical with the value 79.7 obtained by Black in 1762 

* In order to use such an equation as (57) over a small rcAige from a melting pomt 
or a transition point with the accuracy justified by experiments, it is necessary to use 
7 or 8-place logarithm tables in many cases. In order to avoid this we may substitute 
in such an equation as (57), © + f for T, where t is the temperature above the transition 
temperature ©. Expanding the various terms and neglecting all terms of higher order 
than gives 


AF - 


F. 


at 

0 2 © 60 * 

In this particular case © is 273.z ^ and t is the centigrade temperature, 
the numerical values. 


(58) 

Substituting 


AF - — $.26t — o.oi63f* -f 0.00002/*. (59) 

This equation will be found especially useful in determining the free energy of solutions 
from freezing point data. 
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Hydsofen Pflroodde. 

The oxidizing potential of an ox3^gea electrode is diminished by the addi^ 
tion of hydrogen peroxide. Measurements^ of such an electrode potential 
have been supposed to give material for the calculation of the free energy 
of hydrogen peroxide, but in this case, as in the case of ozone, there is no 
sati^actory evidence that the electromotive force is due to a single definite 
reversible reaction, 

Traube* obtained a yield of 0.74% of H2O2 by directing an oxyhydrogen 
flame against water. The temperature of the flame was probably between 
2000® and 3000®, but it is obviously impossible to obtain any quantitative 
estimate of the free energy of formation of hydrogen peroxide from this 
observation. We shall obtain a moderately accurate solution of this 
problem by considering the dissociation pressure of barium peroxide,, 
and the equilibrium between barium peroxide hydrate and water. 

BaO + ^/fOi « BaOi .—^According to Berthelot, AH291 = —17200. 
The later measiurements of de Forcrand* give AH = —18400. We will 
use the value —18000. The change in heat capacity in this reaction is 
small and will be neglected. Hence 

AF® « —18000 + IT. (60) 

We may calculate the value of I from the dissociation pressures given 
by Le Chatelier.^ Except at the lower temperatures, his pressures lead 
to a constant value of I, namely, 16.8, whence AF®298 = —13000. 

Hildebrand^ made a careful investigation of the dissociation of barium 
peroxide and found that the reaction did not occur except in the presence 
of water (and, therefore, barium hydroxide) as catalyzer. His results 
apparently indicated a considerable mutual solubility of BaO in BaOs,. 
but an inspection of his curves makes it seem equally probable that the 
Ba(OH)s was largely responsible for the phenomena which he attributed 
to solid solution, and that in his imivariant system the BaO and BaOi 
behave as nearly pure substances. We shall, therefore, calculate I di¬ 
rectly from Hildebrand's several oxygen pressures and obtain very constant 
results, average I « i6.i, whence we find as final value 

BaO + V*Oi =» BaOt; AF®2 m = —13*00 (61) 

BaOt.ioH^ « BaOi + zoH^{g ),—^In the presence of water at ordinary 
temperatures, forms a hydrate, which, according to the work of de 
Forcrand,* is BaOj.ioHtO. In order to complete the necessary free energy 

' Haber and (Srinberg, Z. artorg. Chem., x8, 37 (1898); Haber, Z. Elektrochem., 7, 
441, 1043 (1901): Nemst, Z. physik. Chem., 46, 720 (1903). ^ 

^ Traube, Bet., 18, 1890 (1885). 

» de Forcrand, Ann chim. pkys., [8] 15, 433 (1908). 

* l«e Chatelier, 6 <mpt. rend., xi5, 654 (1892) 

* Hildebrand, This Journal, 34, 246 (1912) 

* de Forcrand, Compt. rend., 130, 778, 834 (1900). 
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equations we have, therefore, measured the pressure of water vapor over 
a mixture of BaOa and BaOs.ioHsO. The measurements were made 
with a differential mercury manometer so arranged that either limb could 
be exhausted at will. The vapor pressure proved to be only slightly less 
than that of pure water. The mean results of several determinations 
were 15 mm. at 22®, 18.6 mm. at 25®, 28.3 mm. at 31®. Hence 

AF ®298 = 22000. 

(aq) =« + HOt ^.—Hydrogen peroxide in aqueous solution 

is a weak add. Joyner^ found its ionization constsuit to be K = o 67 X 
io~'® at o®, and K = 2.4 X io“‘* at 25®. Hence 

AF®a78 = 15*220; AF®298 = 15860. (63) 

H2O2 (aq) + 0 H~' = ifOa” + H ^.—^When hydrogen peroxide combines 
with an alkali it is merely a matter of preference whether we regard H2O2 
as an add forming a salt with the alkali, or consider that the HjOa forms 
a complex with 0 H“ according to the reaction OH~ + HaO? = HsOa". 
This last ion differs only in hydration from HOa”, and the equation may 
equally well be written as above. The equilibrium constant of this reaction 
(H09‘‘)/(0H~)(H202) is obtained by dividing the above values of K by 
obtained from (36). Hence 

Ka78 * 720, Kaaa * 300. 

BaOt.ioHiO « Ba++ + 2OH- + HA (aq) + ^HaO.—We have at¬ 
tempted to determine the equilibrium corresponding to this reaction, 
when the hydrated barium peroxide is shaken up with water. Unfortu¬ 
nately the solution of the peroxide hydrate, notwithstanding the large sur¬ 
face exposed, is very slow, and the rate of decomposition of hydrogen per¬ 
oxide in alkaline solution is appredable. In order to obviate these diffi¬ 
culties as far as possible, the mature was vigorously stirred in a bath at 
o®. The analysis of the resulting solutions is given in Table IV (Experi¬ 
ments 8 and g). The equilibrium was also approached from the other side. 
Solutions of Ba(OH)2 and H2O2 were mixed and stirred in the absence of 

Table IV. 



lime 

Ba(OH)t 

HtOi 


Hour* 

MilUmoU per 1 

MiUimol* per 1 

I 

5 

2 68 

5 44 

2 

8 

2 74 

5 36 

3 . 

6 

2 78 

2 06 

4 

5 

107 o 

<0 03 

5 . 

7 

2 66 

5 36 

6 

7 

3 29 

12 50 

7 

6 

2 98 

8 60 

8 

6 

2 87 

I 56 

9 . 

. . 24 

6 38 

0 20 


‘ Joyner, Z anorg Chem, 77, 103 (1912) 
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carbon dioxide and the itaulting ix>ltttions were filtered by forcing the 
solution through an asbestos filter, and analyzed (Experiments 1-7). 
Table IV gives the results of the anal3rses. 

At the time when these measurements were made it was not possible 
to interpret them, but the recent determination by Jo3mer of the ioniza¬ 
tion constant of HsOa, to which we have already referred, enables us to 
calculate the concentrations of the various constituents of the solution 
which we analyzed. We have seen in a previous section that at o®, 
(H02~)/(Hi0t)(0H~) « 720. Assuming that the activity of the ions 
in these pretty dilute solutions is proportional to the concentrations as 
ordinarily determined by conductance measurements, and taking the de¬ 
gree of ionization of Ba(OH)s and of Ba(H02)2 as 0.86 when the barium 
concentration is 0.06M, and 0.90 at 0,0027M, and solving by a series of 
approximations,^ we find the concentrations in millimols per liter of the 
various constituents as given in Table V. 

Tabi^z V 



(Ba++) 

(HOt~) 

(OH“) 

(HiOs) 

K X low 

X 

2 41 

2 94 

I 88 

2 17 

18 5 

2 

2 47 

2 96 

I 97 

2 07 

19 8 

3 

2 50 

1 38 

3 62 

0 52 

17 I 

5 

2 40 

2 90 

I 89 

2 14 

18 4 

6 

2 95 

4 93 

0 97 

7 02 

19 5 

7 

2 68 

4 01 

I 35 

4 15 

20 3 

8 

2 58 

1 08 

4 08 

0 36 

15 5 

9 

5 50 

0 15 

10 80 

0 02 

13 0 


The equilibrium constant K » (Ba‘^'*")(OH~)*(HjO*) is given in the last 
column. The constancy of this product is far better than could have 
been anticipated. The ccdculation is necessarily such as to magnify 
greatly the experimental errors, and this is especially true in Experiments 
3, 8, and 9, where the Hs02 was nearly all combined. Excluding these 
three measurements the average is Ktn 19.3 X lo"*^*. 

From the thermodiemical investigations of de Forcrand, we find for 
the above reaction AH « 23700, and applying the Van’t Hoff equation 
Km “ 7.48 X 10*“*®, whence 
BaO,.ioH ,0 « Ba++ + OH“ + 

HjOj(aq) -f 8H1O; AF®m * 12450* (64) 

BaO + HiP{l) » —In order to determine the free en¬ 

ergy of formation of hydrogen peroxide from the preceding equations it 
remains to determine the free energy of solution of barium oxide. An 
inflection of the literature seems to show the availability of two different 

* The equatfooB^used in this calculation are 2(Ba+***) ■« -h (OH"), Z(H| 0 |) 

• (H2O1) -h (HOi")/a, where a is the degree of ionization of Ba(OH)s or Ba(HOs)s, 
and (HO«")/I(H, 0 *)(OH-)] - 720. 
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methods for making this calculation from existing data. First, we might 
combine the following equations: 


BaO + COi BaCO, 

(a) 

BaCO, = Ba++ + CO,— 

(b) 

2H+ + CO,— = H,CO,(aq) 

(c) 

H,CO,(aq) = H ,0 + CO, 

(d) 

2H,0 = 2H+ + 2OH- 

W 


The free energy of reaction (a) at 25® has been calculated by Johnston* 
from the experiments of Finkelstein;* that of (6) may be obtained from 
the solubility of BaCOs; (c) from the hydrolysis of Na*COs and NaHCO*; 
(d) from the solubility of carbon dioxide; and (e) from results already ob¬ 
tained in this paper. Unfortunately we find by referring to the original 
paper of Finkelstein that his dissociation pressures are not obtained from 
a system containing the two solids, BaO and BaCOa, but from one involving 
a liquid mixture of these two substances, and it is impossible from his 
data to determine the free energy of reaction (o). 

The second method consists in the combination of the foUowinge quations; 


Ba(0H)2.8H20 - Ba++ + 20H’- + 8HjO(/) (/) 

Ba(0H)tH20 + rHjOCg) « Ba(0H)2.8H20 (g) 

Ba(OH)2 + H, 0 (g) = Ba(0H)2H20 (h) 

BaO + HjOCg) * Ba(OH)2 (i) 

9 H, 0 (/) = 9 H 20 (g) 0 ) 


(/) The solubility of barium hydroxide octahydrate in water at p® 
is almost exactly o.iAf.* Now, from a consideration of the freezing-point 
lowering of several uni-bivalent salts, we find, by the method used by Lewis,* 
that the increase in free energy from a o.iM solution to one in which each 
ion is in hypothetical molal concentration is about 3610 cals. This then 
is AF®27a for the above reaction. The heat of solution according to de For- 
crand is —14500, whence AF®298 = 2610. 

(g) From the vapor pressures at different temperatures over a mixture 
of Ba(0H)2.8H20 and Ba(0H)2H20 measured by Lescoeur® we find the 
vapor pressure at 25® to be 9.1 mm., whence AF®298 ** —18350. 

‘ Johnston> This JoumiAt, 30, 1357 (1908)- 

* Finkelstein, Bgr., 39, 1583 (1906). 

^ Ivandolt-Bdrostein-Roth; Tabellen. 

* Lewis, This Journal, 34, 1635 (1912). The change in free energy between o.i JIf 
and 0.001 if was first determined, namely, 6960. At 0.001 if intermediate ions were 
assumed to be absent and the degree of dissociation, 0.96, was taken from conductivity 
data. The increase in free energy between 0.001 if and a solution hypothetical molal 
with respect to each ion is then equal to — ^R'T In 0.0096 X (0.00192)* •» 10570. See 
also Lewis and l^icey. This Jottrnal, 36, 804 (1914)* 

* Lescoeur, C<mpt, rend,, 103, 1260 (1887). 
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(ft) hcBcow {avoid the v»|ior pttOmxrt over a initttir^ of Ba(OiH)fHiO 
and Ba(OH)s at loo^ to be 45 mm. According to the work of de Porcrand 
the beat of this reaction is 14800, whence pfgt ^ 0.3 mm., and AP%98 
—4650. 

(i) The thermal dissociation of barium hydroxide has been investigated 
by Johnston,' who calculated from his data the free energy of the reaction 
at 25®. This calculation, however, was based on the assumption that 
the barium hydroxide was solid at the temperatures investigated. The 
melting point of barium hydroxide has apparently not been accurately 
determined, but several observers state that it melts at a dull red heat. 
We may assume, therefore, that the difference in free energy between 
liquid and solid Ba(OH)i is small at the lowest temperature investigated 
by Johnston, namely 647®, at which temperature the pressure obtained 
from his curve is 12 mm. Assuming, further, that BaO at this tempera¬ 
ture is not sufficiently soluble in Ba(OH)s to lower materially the activity 
of the latter, we find for reaction (i) AF®920 = —7590. The heat of this 
reaction according to measurements of de Porcrand is 34700 and the change 
in heat capacity is very nearly zero. Hence AF®298 ~ —25900. 

(;) The free energy of this reaction from (44) is AF®298 = 18480. 

Adding reactions* (/)- 0 )> 

BaO + UtOQ) *= Ba++ + 20H“, AF^jm « -27870 (65) 


Ht + O2 == H2O1 (aq).—We are now in a position to calculate the free 
energy of formation of aqueous H2O2. Equations (61), (62), (64), (65), 
(S^and (44) give (all at 298® A) 


«yf+ 7 * 0 , = BaO,; 

af® » 

—13200 

BaO, + ioH, 0 (g) “ BaOi.ioHjO; 

AF® = 

—22000 

BaOi.ioHjO - Ba++ + aOH" + H,0,(aq) + 8 H,O( 0 : AF" = 

12450 

Ba++ + 2OH- = BaO + H, 0 (/); 

AF® = 

27870 

H, + 7 * 0 , = EW)( 0 : 

AP® » 

—56620 

ioH,O (0 = ioH, 0 (g); 

AP® = 

20530 

Adding all these equations as they stand gives the final result 


H, + 0 , - H, 0 , (aq): - 

—30970. 

(66) 


In this determination of the free energy of formation of molal aqueous 
HfOt it is difficult to estinuige the probable error. The chief source of 
error lies in the determinAtioli of the free energy of solution of barium oxide. 

'/iHf + Of,+ © ■■ .—^We may now obtain the free energy of 

formation of the hydrope^ide ion from (63), (66) and (9). 

AF®iit » —15110. 

* Johnston, JOfidMAt, 30, 1357 (1908). 

* The oorres^^iidM value obtained by adding equations (a) to (s)^ on the assump¬ 

tion that tho laacltol measured by Finkdstein was that between solid BaO and solid 
BaCOi, is <^6730. The difference is in the direction to be expected as a 

conaequenoe of mis false assumption. 
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H^tiaq) * H^{1) + —^This reaction is important because its 

free energy shows the tendency for aqueous hydrogen peroxide to decom> 
pose. Combining (66) and (53) gives 

AF°2m = —25650. (67) 

Nernst, from e. m. f. measurements, obtained the value —17100, differ¬ 
ing from the above by 8500 cals. It is extremely improbable that our 
value can be in error by one-tenth of this difference. This difference 
makes an enormous change in the calculation of the equilibrium constant 
in the vapor phase studied by Nernst, namely, [H202]^/[Il20]*[02]. 
If our calculations are correct the value of Nernst for this constant is 
‘erroneous by a factor of lo^^ as will be shown presently. 

H202{1) = i/202(g). —The experiments of Wolfifenstein^ and of BriihF 
show the vapor pressure of pure H2O2 to be 29 mm. at 69° and 65 mm. 
at 85 Hence we find the heat of vaporization per mol to be 12300 cals.,* 
whence the vapor pressure at 25® is 2.1 mm. and 

AF® 2 m = 3500- ( 68 ) 

H^O^iaq) = H^O^ig ),—If the law of perfect solutions were applicable 
to a mixtiue of H2O and H2O2 the vapor pressure of H2O2 (M) would be 
2-1/56.5 = 0.037 mm. Some distillation experiments of Nernst^ seem 
to indicate that the vapor pressure is, however, only about one-fourth 
or one-fifth of that corresponding to Raoult’s law. We may take 0.01 
mm. as a rough approximation, and 

AF®298 = RT In (760/choi) - 6700. (69) 

if2 4 - 6)2 = —Combining (66), (68) and (69), 

AF®2fl8 = —27770. (70) 

^^2 4-02 = —^Adding (66) and (69) gives 

AF ®298 = —24270. (71) 

The value of AH for this reaction may be found by combining the above 

heat of vaporization of H2O2 with the thermochemical data of Thomsen 
and de Forcrand, which gives AH291 = —32600. The heat capacity of 

gaseous H2O2 has not been determined. We will gifstiine that it is appipxi- 
mately the same as that of ammonia, the only tetratomic gas which has 
been investigated. Thus 

H2O2; Cp « 7.5 4 - 0.0042T 
H2; « 6.5 4 ~ 0.0009T 

‘ WoWTenstein, Ber„ 27, 3307 (1894). 

^ Brfihl. Ibid., a8, 2847 (1895). 

* From these data the boiling point of HtOs is 144 ^ and the constant of Trouton's 
rule, K » AH/T, is 29-5- This unusually high value was to be expected. Hydrogen 
peroxide must be a very abnormal liquid, as shov^, for example, by the fact that it has 
the highest of all dielectric constants. 

* Nernst, Z. physik Chem,, 46,720 (1903). 
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O#; » 6.5 + 0.0010T 

AP « —s-s + 0.0023T 
and 

AF® « —^31100 + 5.5T In T — 0.00H5T* — 8.08T (72) 

where the value of 1 is obtained from the above value of AF®39|. 

From this equation, it appears that hydrogen peroxide cannot be formed! 
spontaneously in appreciable amount from oxygen and hydrogen except 
bdow 1000®. 

^iO(g) + V*Oi = HiOa(g).—^The general equation for the free energy 
of this reaction may be found by combining Equations (56) and (72). 

AF® «* 26310+ 4.56T In T-^o.oo28T* + o.oooooo37T*— 11.80T. (73) 

Ftom this equation we calculate that the pressure of HaOa in equilibrium 
with water vapor and oxygen, each at atmospheric pressure, is i X io~^ 
atm. at 2000® A, and 3 X lo”* atm. at 3000® A. The experiment of 
Ttaube, already referred to, in which a considerable yield of HjOa is ob¬ 
tained by the rapid cooling of an oxyhydrogen flame cannot, therefore, 
be explained by assuming that H2O8 is largely present in the gases in the 
hottest portion of the oxyhydrogen flame. It must be explained rather 
by assuming that in the colder parts of the flame, probably between 500® 
and 1000® C., hydrogen and oxygen combine directly to form hydrogen 
peroxide. 

In concluding, we wish to express our obligation to the Rumford Fund 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences for financial aid in this 
invi^gation. 

Summary. 

We shall not attempt to summarize further a paper which is itself a 
summary of numerous investigations, several of which have not hitherto 
been published. We have, however, collected in Table VI the values for 
the free energy of formation of eleven substances from the elements in 
their standard states. The table also shows the number of the equation 
connecting the free energy of formation and the temperature. 

Tabus VI. 


Substance. 

P*iH 

Equation 

Substance 


Equation 

0 . 

32400 

5 ' 

HiO(g) 

—54567 

56 

H 

30550 

7 

EWXs) 

—56478 


H+ 

OH- 

0 

H37385 

9 

HtOi(aq) 

HO,- 

—30970 
—15110 


H, 0 ( 1 ) 

-^56620 

34 

Hio,a) 

fiW>s(g) 

—27770 
—24270 



We also appen(| to this piKper a short table of numerical constants, which 
we have found extremely usdul in thesib calculations, and which may be of 
use to others. 
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X cc.-atxns. 

» « joules 

X . 

0.10133 

Log s. 

9.005737 

z cc.-atms. 

•* X cals. 

0.02423 

8.384353 

I cal. (13“) 

■■ X joules 

4.182 

0.621384 

Absolute zero 

- — C. 

273.09 

2.436306 

M<dal gas volume (0* C., 

I atms.) 

» * cc. 

224x2 

4.3504X1 

R' 

» X cals per degree 

1.9885 

0.298528 

R , 

- X joules per degree 

8.3x60 

0.9x99x2 

R' 

— X cc.<atms. per degree 

82.07 

X.914175 

F 

» X coulombs per equiv. 

96494 

4.984500 

F' 

* X cals, per vdlt-equiv. 

23074 

4.363x16 

In ( ) 

* ac log ( ) 

2.3026 

0.362216 

R'ln( ) 

- ac log ( ) 

4.5787 

0.660744 

(R/F)ta( ) 

- at log ( ) 

0.00019844 

6.297626 

as'C. 

- «*A 

298.1 

2 47436a 

In 298.1 

-■ X 

5.6974 

0.755679 

298.1 In ( ) 

« aa log ( ) 

686.40 

2.836578 

298.1 R' In ( ) 

« ac log ( ) 

1364.9 

3.135x06 

298.1 In 298.1 

** ac 

169S.4 

3.230041 

298.x (R/F) In ( ) 

- ac log ( ) 

0.059x5 

8.771988 
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A METHOD OF FmOIHG THE PARTIAL FROM THE TOTAL 
VAPOR PRESSURES OF BINARY MIXTURES, AND A 
THEORY OF FRACTIONAL DISTILLATION. 

By M. a. Rosanoyf, C. W. Bacon and John F. W. Scbulss.* 

Received July 25 , 1914 . 

Section i. A Relationship between the Total and Partial Pressures of 

Binary Mixtures, 

A simple method of measuring the partial vapor presstnes of liquid 
mixtures was described in anoth^ joint commimication from these lab¬ 
oratories.’ The method depends upon the analysis of a series of con¬ 
secutive distillates fiom a given mixture, and presents no manipulative 
difficulties. The fractions are “analjrzed” by determining their refractive 
indices’ or, in the case of ternary mixtures, by deteAnining the index of 
refraction and one other ph3rsical property# such as the density or the 
boiling temperature.’ There are important cases, however, where mix- 
tmres cannot be so simply analyzed with any degree of accuracy, and conse¬ 
quently the experimental determination of the partial pressures would be 
unreliable. 

^ A brief preliminary account 6 f the contents of this paper was published in the 
J. Frank. Inst., December, X911. 

’ Rosanoff, Bacon and White, This Journal, 36, 1803 (1914). * 

• V. Zawidzki, Z. physik. Chem., 35, 138 (1900); RosanofF and Easley, This Jour¬ 
nal, 3X, 968 (1909). 

* Bdiulse, Ibid^ 36, 498 (19x4). 
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That partial pressures can be calculaied from the total pressures (which 
are always readily determinable) has been pointed out by Maxgoks,^ 
But Margules’s method, which depends on the graphic measurement of 
the slope of the total pressure curve at its two ends, is liable to 3deld 
inaccurate results. At best, it permits of finding only turo constants for 
the calculation of partial pressures, and this is often'Hnsiifiicient.^ For 
these reasons, and also with a view to the development of a mathematical 
theory of fractional distillation, it seemed desirable to formulate a general 
relationship, even if only empirical, between the total and partial vapor 
pressures. 

Such a relationship is suggested by Konowalow's semi-quantitative 
ininciples relating to the shape of the total pressure curve.* These prin¬ 
ciples indicate that the greater the slope of the total pressure curve, 
the greater is the difference in composition between the liquid and its 
vapor. When the total pressure curve passes through a maximum or a 
minimum, its slope is zero, and the composition of vapor and liquid is 
identical. Calling x the molar fraction of one of the components in the 
liquid, T the total pressure, and pi and p2 the partial pressiucs, we thus 
have: when dv/dx « <f, ipi/pt)/[x/ii — x)] « i. This theorem sug¬ 
gested formulating the slope of the total pressure curve as a logarithmic 
Junction of the relative composition of vapor and liquid. 

If, now, in a given case—for instance, in one of the cases discussed below — 
a set of values of dic/dx are plotted against the corresponding values of log- 
[pi{i — x)lp^\, the result is found to be a straight line passing .through the 
origin of thecodrdinates, which indicates that the simplest possible relationship 
exists between the two quantities: viz., proportionality. This apparently 
general law is expressed by the equation: 

dv/dx « {i/k) log lpi(t — x)/pix] 

The constant i/k is evaluated by the following considerations: If the 
equation just given is applicable generally, it must hold true also in those 
cases in which the tot^ and partial pressure cntves are straight lines. 
In such cases dr/dx « Pi — Pt (the difference of the vapor pressures 
of the isolated components), and [pi(i — x)]lpix ^ Pi/Pa. We should, 
therefore, have: • 

dic/dx « Pi Pa « (i/fe) log lpi(i x)/pix] « {ijk) log (Pi/Pa) 
whence, i 

(I A) « (Pi ~ Pa)/(log Pi - log Pa) 

In general, then, we obtain: 

dit/dx « [(Pi —• Pa)/(log Pi — log Pa)] log (pi(i x)/pix] (A) 

*' Margules, Siteh. Kais. Akad. Wiss. Wien., [a] 104,1343 (1895). 

* See Bosanoff and Eaaley, toe. dt., p. 957. 

* Kcmowalow, Wied. Ann., 14, 34, 319 (1881). 
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The complete correspoiidence between Equation A and the qualitative 
theorems of Konowalow imparts to the equation something of a ^eoretical 
character. Also, (A) is at least not in conflict with the thermodynamic equa¬ 
tion of Duhem and Margules. But its chief recommendation is that it faith¬ 
fully reproduces-the experimental results in all known types of cases. 
Tables I, II, ard III show how closely it has permitted of calculating the 
vapor compositions from the total pressures, in three cases experimentally 
studied by v. Zawidzki.* Table IV relates to a case in which it has ren¬ 
dered valuable practical service, as explained further on. 

In the tables below the composition of the liquids is expressed, not in 
molar fractions, but in molar per cents,, further, the partial pressures, 
which are directly dependent upon the composition of the vapor, are 
replaced by the corresponding molar per cents, in the vapor. 

Case I , Carbon Tetrachloride and Benzene —^The isothermal total pres- 
siu-e curve for 49.99®, on the basis of Zawidzki’s measurements, is well 
represented by the following equation, obtained by us with the aid of the 
method of least squares: 

TT = 268.075 + 80.853J1; — 43.826^^2 -f- 16.531^::^— 13.695%^ 
According to this equation,* a mixtime containing 91.65 molai per cent, of 
carbon tetrachloride has a^vapor pressure of 308.43 mm., which is a maxi¬ 
mum, the vapor pressure of pure carbon tetrachloride being 308.0. Fur¬ 
ther, according to the equation: 


logio Pi — logic Pt 

Pi —Pi 


0.0015103, 


and therefore, by Equation A: 

logio[pi(i — x)lp7po] = 0.122115 —o.i 32383J»; + 0.0749000:^* — 0.082734Jic* 
The following table compares the results yielded by these equations with 


those found by Zawidzki experimentally. The second and third columns 
Table I —Carbon Tetrachloride—Benzene 

Molar % CCI4 in vapor 

Molar % ecu v oba 

in liquid 

mm 

V calc 

Oba 

Calc 

5 07 

00 

I'. 

272 I 

6 §I 

6 54 

11 70 

277 6 

277 0 

14 59 

14 51 

17 58 

281 5 

281 0 

.• 21 21 

21 21 

25 iS 

285 4 

285 8 

29 05 

29 36 

29 47 

288 3 

288 4 

33 65 

33 81 

39 53 

294 5 

293 9 

43 70 

43 79 

55 87 

301 0 

301 I 

58 61 

59 08 

67 55 

305 2 

304 9 

69 40 

69 83 

76 52 

306 8 

307 0 

77 74 

77 66 


give the observed and the calculated total pressures; the fourth and fifth 
columns compare the experimental and the calculated molar percentages 
^ V. Zawidzki, loc. cU. 

* See also Young, '^Fractional Distillation*’ (London, 1903)* P- 65. 
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of (Mrbcm tetivdilotide k The dMeretioes between expe^^ 

and our cakulatkMis aie insignificant. 

Case 2. Ethyl Iodide and Eikyl Acetaie^-Tht, isothermal total pressure 
curve (49.99^) is represented by the equation: 

ir « 280^325 + 250.40331? — 2S5.0SSX* + 210.99531?* 103.14731?* 

Accordingly, the curve passes through a maximum when the molar per 
cent, of ethyl iodide in ^e liquid is 76.49. Further, 

logio Pi — logio Ft * 
and hence, by Eqtiation A: . 

logio[^i(i — x) I pipe] «= 0.344691 — 0.7848653c + 0.8713333c* — 0.5679463c* 


M6Ur % CiHiI 

TAB1.S II. —^EtHYL lODIDB—^ETHYI. ACSTATS. 

Molar % CiHftI in vapor. 

in liquid. 

«r oba. 

ir calc. 

Oba. 

Calc. 

590 

294-3 

294.1 

9.8 

II.I 

11.48 

304.7 

305.3 

17.7 

19.3 

13.76 

308.7 

309.9 

20.9 

20.1 

19.46 

319.5 

319.7 

27.9 

28.6 

22.88 

325.2 

324.9 

31.7 

32.2 

30.57 

335.4 

335.4 

39.0 

39.4 

37.45 

343.4 

343.2 

* 45.3 

45.4 

45.88 

350.7 

351.0 

52.2 

52.4 

54.86 

357.4 

357.4 

59.7 

59.5 

63.40 

361.7 

361.6 

66.1 

66.1 

73.88 

363.5 

364.1 

74.0 

74.4 

82.53 

363.5 

363.6 

81.5 

81.5 

90.98 

360.7 

360.4 

89.3 

89.4 


Case 3. Chloroform and Acetone. —^The isothermal total pressure curve 
(35.17®) is represented by the equation: 

IT « 343.719 — 146.1683c — 418.7523c* + 895.0993c* — 380.24Q3C* 
Therefore, 

Pi—Pt_ ^ 
logio Pi—logio Pi * 
and, according to Equation A: 

logiobi(i — x)lp^] « —0.199592 — 1.143613c + 3.666773c* — 2.076873c* 
In the case of chloroform and acetone there can be little doubt as to 
complex moledules being formed to a greater or less extent. Therefore, 
the agreement between the calculated and the experimental molar per 
cents., while not as close as in the preceding cases, may still be considered 
very satisfactory. 

Case 4. Benzene and Toluene.—In this case the refractive indices of 
the two pure substances are not sufficiently different to permit of de¬ 
termining the composition of a given mixture refractometricany with any 
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degree of precision. Therefore, at least when the available amount of 
substance is small, experiment can only yield rough results. A need 
having arisen here (in connection with a study of isopiestic fractional 

Tabl« III. —Chloroform—^Acetonr. 


Molur % CHCb 
in liquid. 

w oba. 

. de. 

Molar % CHCli in vapor. 
Oba. Calc." 

0 

344-5 

3«-7 

- 


6.03 

332.1 

333.6 

2.8 

3.4 

12.03 

320.1 

321.6 

6.2 

6.6 

12.32 

319.7 

320.9 

6.4 

6.8 

18.18 

308.0 

308.3 

10.3 

10.1 

29.10 

285.7 

285.1 

19.4 

18.0 

40.50 

266.9 

265.1 

31.8 

30.1 

50.83 

252.9 

253.4 

45.6 

44.7 

58.12 

248.4 

249.7 

56.3 

56.2 

66.35 

249.2 

250.2 

68.3 

68.8 

79.97 

261.9 

261.3 

85.7 

85 5 

80.47 . 

262,6 

261.9 

85.4 

86.0 

91.79 

279.5 

279.0 

95.0 

95.0 

100 

293.1 

293.7 




distillation) to obtain accurate knowledge of the vapors given off by 
benzene-toluene mixtures, we felt that the mathematical method de¬ 
scribed above would lead to decidedly better results than any experimental 
method. The vapor compositions thus found corresponded to liquid 
mixtures kept at one and the same temperature. From these, however, 
we had no trouble in calculating also the composition of vapors given off 
by mixtures boiling isopiestically. We reproduce these calculations both 
as an illustration of the procedure involved, and because of the intrinsic 
value of the results. 

Thiophene-free benzene and pure toluene were further purified by 
washing with water, (hying with calcium chloride, and fractionating. 
The utilized fraction of either substance distilled over within o.i^. 
A set of ten different mixtiues was then accurately made up by weighmg, 
and the total vapor pressures of these, as well as of the, two pure substances, 
all at 79.70 were detennined with the aid of an Oddo ebuUioscope con¬ 
nected by wide tubing with an empty tank and a baromanometer.^ The 
measurements, which are recorded in the second column of Table IV, are 
almost perfectly reproduced by the following equation: 

T * 288.438 + 466.5192: — 56.464^1?* + 100.2812;® — 49.971^;^ 

where x is the molar fraction of benzene in the liquid. The values of ir 
given by this equation are reproduced in the third column of the taj^e. 
This equation also gives: 

' See Roflaooff and Duiu>liy, Tina Journal, 36, 1416 (1914). 
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toft# Pi logi* P* 

—— 


0.00090Q, 


and consequently, according to our Equation A: 

lpgio[fi(i — x)/p^] » 0.4198671 —0.101635;*: + 0.270759:^* — 0.179896;!;* 
The values of pi (partial pressure of benzene in the vapor) calculated 
from this last equation were converted into molar per cents, and are re¬ 
corded as such in the fourth column of Table IV. 


Tabus IV —-Bbnzbnb—Tolubub (Isothsrmai.). 


oUr % of C«H« 
in liquid. 

«- ob«. 

r calc 

Molar % of CiHi 
in vapor 

100 

748 7 

748 8 

100 

95 65 

729 0 

728 9 

98 27 

91 89 

711 4 

711 6 

96 72 

82 43 

668 0 

667 7 

92 49 

73 27 

624 9 

625 0 

87 82 

63 44 

579 2 

579 2 

81 97 

54 51 

537 5 

537 8 

75 74 

43 52 

487 0 

487 2 

66 s 6 

33 83 

443 1 

443 0 

56 76 

22 71 

392 8 

392 5 

42 95 

II .6x 

341 5 

342 0 

25 30 

0 

288 5 

288 4 

0 


With a view to the needs of our distillation study, we next proceeded to 
calculate the composition of the vapors as given off by the liquid mixtures 
boiling tmder constant pressure. But first the boiling temperatures them¬ 
selves were determined, imder a pressure of 750 =*= i mm. Only in the 
case of the two isolated components the atmospheric pressure was higher, 
but not sufficiently so to affect the final results. These boiling tem¬ 
peratures are shown in the second column of Table V. 

To find the vapor compositions at these temperatures, we made use of 
a principle introduced in an earlier communication.^ In general, namely, 
the composition of vapors from binary mixtures may be accurately repre¬ 
sented by an expression of the following form: 

In« In^ + «,[(! -*)- V»1 + 

PiX O 

^ ((, -*)«-%] + ^[(i -*)•- V.] 

a 3 

As shown in the communication referred to, the coefficients aa, osf and ai 
are, in all cases in which the heat of dilution is moderate, practically inde¬ 
pendent of the temperature, so that changes of temperature infiuence the 
vapor composition only by affecting the value of Pi/Pa- If» therefore, 
fitm an expres^on found for some given temperature we should subtract 
the logaritto of Pi/Pi corresponding to that temperature, and to the 
> Roeanoff and Easley, This Journai,, 31, 957 (1909). 
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remainder add an expression representing the logarithm of Pi/P* as a 
ftmction of the temperature, we should obtain a more general expression, 
from which the vapor composition could be calculated for any temperature 
or temperatures within the given range. 

In the case of benzene and toluene the heat of dilution is very small, 
and therefore the principle just stated may, within the temperature range 
involved, be applied without hesitation. On the basis of both Regnault's' 
and Young’s* measurements of the vapor pressures of benzene, and of 
Kahlbaum's* measurements of the vapor pressures of toluene, we find * 

P2/P1 = 0.2641 + 0.001506/ 

where / is the centigrade temperature, the formula applying between 80® 
and no®. For the temperature of our isothermal measurements, viz,, 
79.70®, and using common logarithms, logio(P2/Pi) = 0.4155238 Sub¬ 
tracting this from 0.4198671, the constant term of our isothermal equation, 
and further, introducing, with the appropriate sign, the common logarithm 
of P2/P1 as a function of the temperature, we finally obtain: 

logio(pi(i — x ) lp ^] = 0.0043433 —0.101635:^ + 

0.270759^1?* — 0.179896?!?* — logio (0.2641 0.001506/) 

The composition of the vapors from the mixtures indicated by the first 
column of Table V, at the temperatures given in the second column, were 
calculated by this final equation, and are recorded in the third column. 

Table V —Benzene—Toluene (Isopibstic) 

Weight per cent of benzene 


Molar % of CiH« 
in liquid 

Boiling point 
under 750 mm 

Molar % of C«H« 
in the vapor 

in the liquid 

in the vapor 

0 

109 59® 


0 

0 

10 

104 85 

20 8 

8 6 

18 1 

30 

101 00 

37 2 

17 5 

33 4 

30 

97 55 

50 7 

26 7 

46 5 

40 

94 60 

61 9 

36 I 

57 9 

50 

91 85 

71 3 

45 9 

67 7 

60 

89 30 

79 I 

56 0 

76 2 

70 

86 85 

85 7 

66 4 

83 5 

80 

84 55 

91 3 

77 2 

89 7 

90 

82 35 

95 9 

88 4 

95 I 

95 

81 00 

98 0 

94 2 

97 7 

100 

79 70 


100 

100 


In spite of the circuitous calculation, we believe these results to be quite 
exact. For convenience of reference, we add a fourth and fifth columns, 
expressing the same results in terms of per cents, by weight. 

‘ Regnault, Mem, de VAcad , 26, 339 (1862) * 

* Young, J, Chem, See , S 5 i 486 (1889) 

* Kahlbaum, Z physik Ckem , 26, 603 (1898) 
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SectioA 2« A Thooty of Itectkmtl DiitiQttioii wUboat Reflux Coa- 

densation. 

In principle, two different ways must be distinguished in which fractional 
distillation may be carried on: the vapor may either be allowed to escape 
from the still without any reflux condensation at all, or else it may be 
partially recondensed on its way, the condensate retiuiiing to the boiling 
liquid in the still. In all practical work, whether on a laboratory or an 
industrial scale, partial reflux condensation is employed invariably, be¬ 
cause it greatly increases the efficiency of the process by increasing the 
difference between the composition of the vapor and that of the boiling 
liquid. A rational process of this t3rpe will shortly be described in a special 
series of publications. In this present communication we will consider 
only distillation involving no reflux condensation—a process, to be sure, 
of academic rather than of practical interest, but nevertheless worthy of 
consideration. 

Since the appearance of Konowalow*s classic paper^ on the total vapor 
pressures of mixtures, it has been clearly understood that in all cases, 
except where the vapor pressure of the given mixture is a maximum or a 
minimum, distillation divides a mixture into fractions of unequal volatility, 
the residue being less volatile than the distillate and even less volatile than 
the original mixture. In other words, during a distillation at constant 
temperature the total pressure of the liquid in the still must continually 
diminish; during a distillation under constant pressure, the temperature 
of the boiling mixture must continually rise. But these Konowalow 
principles, being purely qualitative, do not constitute a theory of distilla¬ 
tion in the truer sense of the term. A true theory of distillation should 
furnish a general answer to questions like the following: given a mixture 
of a certain specified composition, what proportion by weight of the total 
must be distilled off in order that the composition may change from what 
it was originally to some new specified value? 

An attempt to solve this problem was made some twenty years ago by 
Barrel!, Thomas, and Young.* The assumption underlying their solution 
is that throughout the distillation the ratio of the weights of the com¬ 
ponents in the vapor is proportional to the ratio of the weights in the 
liquid. Denoting by £ and 17 the weights in the liquid, and by d£ and dri 
the weights in the vapor, the assumption is expressed by the equation: 

„ d^/dii » (;.£/ i 7 

or 

dbni/dhiif as c, 

1 Konowalow, Wied. Ann., 14, 34, ng (tSSx). 

* Barrel!, Thomas and Young, Phil. Mag., [ 5137 , 8 (1894); Young," Fractional 
Diatillatioa" (London, 1903), p. 93; Nemst, TheareHsche Chimie (Bd. 7, Stuttgart, 
1913) P- 109. 
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c being a constant. This assumption had some years previously been 
proposed by F. D. Brown.^ But, as Young himself has pointed out in 
his monograph on fractional distillation, Brown’s assumption cannot 
possibly be true as a general rule, and leads to absurdities in those cases 
in which the total pressure curve passes through a maximum or a minimum. 
It must, however, be added that Brown’s formula does hold good for the 
isothermal distillation of mixtures whose partial and total vapor pressure 
curves are perfect straight lines; only such cases are rare. 

Another theory of distillation was proposed in 1902 by I/)rd Rayleigh.* 
Let the weight of a given liquid mixture be denoted by w, and the weight 
of the first component in it by y. Then y/w is the fraction of the total weight 
constituted by the first component. If this fraction is denoted by f, we 
have: y/w *= {, or 

y — wi 

Let, at the same time, the entire weight of the vapor be dw, and the weight of 
the first component in the vapor dy. Then the fraction by weight of the first 
component in the vapor is dy/dw. In any given case the fraction of the first 
component in the vapor will be some function of the fraction in the liquid: 

or since y wi 


whence, if Wo and $0 denote the initial values of w and 

w r d( 


In 


r dj 




To turn this mode of formulation into a theory, it is necessary to make 
some assumption regarding the natiure of the function /(J). Lord Rayleigh 
assumes that in very dilute solutions, i. e,, in mixtures containing very 
little of what we call the first component, the fraction of that component 
in the vapor is simply proportional to its fraction ip the liquid: dy/dw — 
/(£) = icf; whence, by integration, 

f/fo = (w/wj*-*, 

the constant x to be found empirically. 

, Lord Rayleigh’s theory is thus confined to very dilute mixtures only 
and leaves room for a more general theory, based on some reliable assump¬ 
tion regarding the relation between the composition of the vapor and of 
the liquid for all possible concentrations. Buch a relationship, even if only 


* Brown, Trans, Chem. Soc., 39, 317 (1881). 

• Lord Rayleighi Phil, Mag,, I5] 4, 527 (1902); sec also Plucker, Pogg. Ann,, 93, 
J98 (1854). 
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semi-theoMical in diaracter, is fiirmshad by Bquatioti A developed in the 
preceding section; and as that equation appears to hold true in all t^pes 
of cases, a mathematical theory of distillation based upon it must likewise 
be generally applicable. 

As in connection with the Brown formula above, we will again denote 
by ( and ti the absolute weights of the components in the liquid, and by 
d£ and dri their absolute weights in the vapor. Let, further, pi and p2 
represent the partial pressures of the components, and let x represent 
the molar fraction of the first component in the liquid. Then pi/pt, the 
ratio of the partial pressures, equals the ratio of the molar fractions in the 
vapor, these molar fractions being based, of comse, on the actual molecular 
weights of the two vapors. But, as pointed out in a previous communica¬ 
tion,^ if the purely thermod3mamic equation of Duhem and Margules 
is not to be contradicted, the molar fractions and i — x m the liquid 
must be based on the same molecular weights as the molar fractions in 
the vapor. It may, therefore, be stated with certainty, that the quotient 
of the ratios of the molar fractions in vapor and liquid is equal to the 
quotient of the ratios of the weights, as expressed by the equation: 

piji—x) ^ 5 ^ 

(dri’ 


or 


dln{ pii t—x) 


din 17 p^x 

Now, our liquation A teaches that 

,fi(i —«) 


log- 


PtX 






or 


piU —x ) 




9 denoting, as usual, the base of natural logarithms. We therefore have: 

.(B) 

olni|f 

and all conclusions regarding the course of a fractional distillation based 
on this formula will be as reliable as Equation A itself. 

Calling Ml and M% the molecular weights of the two components, we have: 

_ UMi 

I—« "ly/M,’ 

whence 

dln((/i|) dxjx^x —«) 

d Inif » d hit — Ap/jr(i x) 

* RoMsoff, Tmt JouaKAXr, 3611410 (1^14). 
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Then, by simple transformation, from (B): 

Jtdw/dx 

dlnf ^ 


dx 


(j^d*/dx — j ) ( ^ 

Denoting by {o and Xo the initial weight and the initial molar fraction of 
the first component in the liquid, we get 

X 


4 = 


e 


,kdr/dx 


.dx. 


J^gkdx/dx — j)(j — 


(C) 


For the second component we obtain analogously: 

X 

dx 


\a'L=. 

Vo 


b*"'/"*—i)(i —»)* 


(D) 


Xq 

Needless to say, the integrations may be readily carried out by one of 
the ordinary approximation methods. Also, only one of these integrations 
must be carried out, as the quantities { and rj are connected bv the equation: 


I - X M2 u 

^ =- . j 

X Ml 

It will be noted that Equations C and D express the relation between the 
changes of weight and composition accompanying isothermal fractional 
distillation, in terms of dfrjdx, the slope of the total pressure curve. They 
may thus be regarded as an attempt at a quantitative formulation of the 
Konowalow theory of distillation. 

In the rare cases in which the total and partial pressure curves are 
straight lines, our theory becomes essentially identical with the Brown- 
Young theory of distillation. Since dw/dx is then constant (= Pi — Pa), 
our Equation B turns into the Brown formula: 


din t 
d In t; 


^ =* constant, 
^2 


and the integrals in (C) and (D) assume the values : 

fo * Uo(l—*)J 

and 

1.= p(i 

Ifo Uo(>—*)J 

It is easy to read into these last equations that if the total pressure line 
were parallel to the x axis, so that Pi » Pt, then no matter what weight 
were distilled ofif from the original mixture, the composition would remain 
unaltered: x/{i — x) « Xo/(i — Xo), as must of course be the case. 
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i The theotir, b tiift lofm of Btjiiatktts C ft&d D, bag been tested 
hy diteot experiniMit. It would, however, be superfluous to publish the 
results, seeing that the theory is based on no other principles than those 
involved in Bquaticm A, and that the validity of the latter is, sufficiently 
indicated by the cases discussed in the preceding section. 

In conclusion, we will mention that the above is one of a series of studies 
(mostly experimental) that have been made possible by a grant from the 
Rumf<^ Fund of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. It is a 
pleasure to again express our thanks to the Rumford Committee for their 
generous interest in this work. 

Wososms* iciat. 


PASSIVITY OF METALS. 

Bt BcMuev O. Bnu axo Ssth C. Lamooom. 

IUmM July IS. 1914. 

Introduction* 

In a previous paper by one of us,^ the term passivity was defined as 
properly applying to an element when it ‘'shows abnormal electrochemical 
relations, and a chemical inactivity not corresponding to its ordinary 
behavior and not in accord with its position in the electromotive series 
of the elements.” These characteristics are exhibited by a number of 
elements under a variety of circumstances and to varying degrees, but 
the passivity of iron has been most carefully studied and the present paper 
is limited to a study of one phase of its behavior. Iron becomes passive 
when immersed in certain dectrolytes, which are alwa3rs oxygen com¬ 
pounds. It also becomes passive tmder certain conditions when used as 
an anode. In this case also, the dectrolyte is almost always an oxygen 
compound in solution in water. The most apparent evidences of transi¬ 
tion from the active to passive condition of iron, as an anode, are: the 
metal no longer dissolves, its surface brightens, oxygen is evolved from its 
surface and, coinddent with these changes, an ammeter, in series in the 
circuit, shows a sudden drop in the current. Considerable work has been 
done in this laboratory on this behavior and the condusion reached,* that 
the following factors influence the establishment 6f the passive state in 
iron used as an anode: (a) the character and condition of the metal; (b) 
the electrolyte employed; (c) the temperature; (d) the curent density; 
(tf) the duration of passage of the current; and (/) the character of move¬ 
ment of the electrolyte. 

In the hope that the above variables represented a complete catalogue, 
it was thought that light could be thrown upon the subject by a study of 
the behavior of an anode when two cfihe factors were aUowed to vary mutually 
whUe all others were held constant. Below, is given, briefly, the experi- 
> This Jouxnix., 1718 (1908). 

*iM., IS, 759 (1915). 
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mental method exnployed and results obtained when the attempt was 
made to determine the relation between the current density and tte time 
required to induce passivity. 

Experimental. 

The arrangement of the apparatus is shown in Fig. i. The electrolyte 
used was 0.2 N sulfuric acid contained in a small glass cell immersed 
in ice water. The anode was a piece of non wire “for standardization/* 
diameter 0.720 mm., sealed with paraffin into a glass tube so that a length 
of exactly 10 mm. was exposed. The cathode was a platinum wire sealed 
in a glass tube. The electrodes were connected in series with six storage 
batteries, a resistance box, a Weston milliameter and a key. 

The external resistance is first adjusted so that a current of the re¬ 
quired density will fiow through the circuit, and the time required to con¬ 
vert an active anode to the passive condition is determined by a stop¬ 
watch, the time recorded being the interval between the closing of the 



key and the appearance of the phenomena above described. If the current 
be not too small, the time required is fairly small and, therefore, iron is 
dissolved to an extent insufficient to materially affect the diameter of 
the wire. It was, therefore, possible to make a series of determinations 
on one section of wire. In order that these should be comparable, the 
circuit was broken as soon as the iron became passive and allowed to re* 
main open 30 seconds before closing the circuit for the next determination. 
This*interval is quite sufficient for, in 0.2 N sulfuric add, iron rendered 
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passive as an anode almost instantly becomes active when the ciimnt is 
stcq^ped/ The character of the results is shown in Table I. 

Tablb I 

02 N HsS 04, temperature, o*’, lo mm wire exposed 


Milliamperes 

Time in seconds to 

Diameter of 

current 

puaivify the iron 

the wire. 

30 

12 

0 709 

30 

22 

0 707 

30 

24 

0 705 

30 

26 

0 703 

30 

25 

0 797 

30 

28 

0 695 

30 

/ 28 

0 693 

30 

30 

0 687 

30 

29 

0 683 

30 

29 

0 680 

30 4 

38 

0 675 

30 

31 

0 670 


Disregarding the first determination, there is a range of difference 
from the mean time of 28 seconds which is not to be accounted for by the 
small variation of current density due to change in the surface of the wire 
exposed. A large number of similar determinations were made, using 
current densities ranging from 15 to 80 milliamperes with a corresponding 
time required to passivity the iron varying from 21 minutes to 3 seconds. 
All experiments showed a similar lack of agreement between individual 
measurements. Sets of determinations were also 
made at 18® and at 25®, using the cell m a 
thermostat. These gave even less satisfactory 
results, due, in part, to the greater loss of iron 
while rendering the anode passive, greater current 
densities being needed at higher temperatures. 
These somewhat extended experiments failed 
to show the desired uniformity of relation 
between two variables and the suspicion that 
all the factors influencing the passive condition 
were not yet at hand grew more pronounced. 

During the progress of the work it was noted 
that minute bubbles of oxygen occasionally 
adhered to the surface of the iron even after it 
became wholly active and that in such cases the 
metal became passive more readily. Jarring the 
electrode, or stirring the electroljrte, partially 
obviated tliis diflculty, but when minute bubbles were allowed to 
persist, the results still varied widely. This suggested that dissolved 
oxygen in the nei|^borhood of the electrode might be a factor in our 
problem. 
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To test the question an apparatus, Fig. 2 , was so arranged that the iron 
anode could be held close beneath an atmosphere of oxygen which was kept 
at constant pressure in the thistle tube. By rotating tube bearing the 
anode, it could be readily removed somewhat distant from this concen¬ 
tration of oxygen. The results obtained (Table II) indicate clearly that 
iron is much more readily made passive near the oxygen surface. When 
hydrogen gas or nitrogen was substituted for oxygen no such effect was 
produced. 

Tabls II 

N/s HjSOi, room temperature, 5 mm iron wire exposed 


No 

Time in 
sec for 

30 m amps 
to passivity 

Diam 
of wire 
in mm 

Relation 
of iron 
to oxygen 
bubbles 

No 

Time in 
sec for 

30 m amps 
to passivuy. 

Diam 
of wire 
in mm 

Relation 
of iron 
to oxygen 
bubbles 

I 

10 

0 710 

Under 

13 

37 

0 700 

Not under 

2 

II 

0 709 

Under 

14 

17 

0 700 

Under 

3 

16 

0 708 

Under 

15 

23 

0 700 

Under 

4 

17 

0 708 

Under 

16 

24 

0 697 

Under 

5 

13 

0 708 

Under 

17 

45 

0 693 

Not under 

6 

13 

0 707 

Undei 

18 

19 

0 693 

Under 

7 

27 

0 706 

Not under 

19 

47 

0 692 

Not under 

8 

26 

0 706 

Not under 

20 

25 

0 688 

Under 

9 

15 

0 705 

Under 

21 

63 

0 688 

Not under 

10 

22 

0 705 

Under 

22 

30 

0 680 

Under 

IX 

22 

0 704 

Under 





12 

20 

0 702 

Under 






Nos 3-6 show an average a little above 15 seconds 

Nos 7 and 8 not under the oxygen required about twice the lime 

No 9 under the oxygen, goes down to 15 seconds again 

After No 9, the iron was removed from the electrolyte, washed and dried and the 
expenment discontmued for about 20-25 minutes and after this more time was required 
to render the iron passive but in general the time required under the oxygen was about 
half that requured when not directly under the bubble of oxygen 

The effect of higher concentrations of oxygen was next investigated 
with the apparatus arranged as in Figs. 3 and 4. A tank of oxygen was 
connected to a manometer and thence to the cell, which was closed by a 
rubber stopper held in place by a pressture clamp. The anode and cathode 
were arranged as before, except that the anode was held in place by 
Khotenski’s wax and then coated with paraffin. A length of 5 mm. was 
exposed. The electrical connections were as before. The cell was placed 
in an ice bath not shown in the cut. All factors known to influence passivity 
were thus held constant except the concentration of the oxygen above, 
and consequently in, the solution. After a desired oxygen pressure had 
been established and sufficient time to secure saturation had elapsed, 
the cell was shak^ with a circular motion to insure freedom from auode 
bubbles. After 30 seconds the circuit was closed and the time required 
for a current of 15 milliamperes to passivity the iron was measured. The 
circuit was then opened and measurements repeated. Table III shows 
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r»KM m. 


OxMpM tltCtMTC 
lapoufidt 
ptt MiatM inch. 

air that is oxygen, 
3 pounds 


TliSiiia 
•teeodt to 

SKtal? 


Z5 pounds 


Omen p rw sars 
in pottttda 
p«r tqttare Inch. 


574 pounds 


65.88 pounds 


81.34 pounds 


14. zoVi ’ 5z pounds 3z. 4 

*5 . ** 32. 34 Here fresh electro- 

. ** 33. 45 l3rte substituted. 

*7 . ” 34. 45 ^tiuated with air, 

i, e., oxygen, 3 
pounds 

0.2 N sulfuric add. 5 nun. length of iron wire exposed. Iziitial diameter o yzo 
mm. Final diameter 0680 mm. Z5 ma. current emplo3red while rendering iron 
passive. 

sudi a series for pressures of oxygen ranging from 3 lbs. per sq. in. to 81 

lbs. wi^ one section of 


7b Phpssure G^ge 


, 7 b Oxygen 
' Pressure Tank 


Swiith 


Htnabk Resistance 

Fig. 3 


wire. The values so 
obtained represent a 
very satisfactory con¬ 
stancy and are typical 
of a large number of 
series which are not 
detailed. 

It will be observed 
that loss of surface area» 
due to solution of the 
iron, is not a seriously 
disturbing factor since 
the decrease of diam¬ 
eter of the iron in suc- 
cesive determinations is 
about 0,000^ mm., and 
only OJ03 mm. in the 


whole series of 34 determinations. When oxygen pressures of 
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atmosphere* seettred by eir presstire were used no such uniform agree¬ 
ment in time, required to render iron passive, could be obtained. This 
accounts to us fully for our long-continued failure to secure quantitative 
results under atmospheric pressures. Oxi^gen 

When 0.2 iV nitric acid was used as Pmsure Tank 

the electrolyte, other conditions being 
otherwise the same as those above 
detailed, the results were different; 
the iron becomes active much less 
readily in nitric acid. It was finally 
found necessary to remove the iron 
after each determination, wash with 
0.2 iV sulfuric acid and with water 
before a satisfactory repetition could be 
obtained. With nitric add also, the 
factor of continued passage of the cur¬ 
rent is less marked in its effect than 
with sulfuric add, and a critical density 
is more apparent. Below this critical 
density, even long-continued passage of 
the current only infrequently produced 
passivity. If the current density is 
suffidently great, passivity is established practically instantly. For 0.2 iV 
nitric add solution at atmospheric pressure, r. e,, about 3 lbs. per sq. in. of 
oxygen pressme, the critical current was found to be 20 milliamperes. 
At 56 lbs. oxygen pressure, the critical current was 13 milliamperes. 
It will be observed that increase of oxygen pressure here lowers the 
cinrent density required to render the iron passive. 

In o.or N hydrochloric add with 53 lbs. oxygen pressure, oxygen was 
evolved freely and the other phenomena of passivity appeared when the 
current density was relatively high. When the other conditions, except 
the pressure of gas imposed, were similar, there was only a vety slight 
evolution of gas at the anode. With 0.02 N hydrochloric add less oxygen 
was evolved, and with 0.05 N and 0,1 N solutions no indications of passivity 
either with or without oxygen pressure, could be observed. It appears 
that with a suf&dent dilution of chlorine ions the passive state can be 
induced in halogen solutions: a fact not heretofore demonstrated. 

Summaxy and Conduaiona. 

From the foregoing results it appears that to the six factors, mentioned 
in the introduction, which condition the passive state is to be added a 
seventh: The concentration of dissolved oxygen about the anode. In¬ 
deed, this is apparently the determining factor. When all these factors 
are taken into account, constant results obtainable with respect to th^ 
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tkae required to render iron paitetve with a given current in sulfuric add 
and in nitric add a critical current density is determinable. 

In a previous paper by one of us^ it was stated that of the various theories 
concerning passivity none were satisfactory and that the writer had none 
to offer. It is desired here to formulate the ideas which have been de- 
vdoped by 'several years more or less of continuous investigation of the 
problem. 

It would appear that of the various views offered several are correct 
so far as they go and for that reason were to a certain extent justified. 
The most satisfactory explanation of passivity is that furnished by Faraday 
—not the so-called Faraday explanation as perverted by Beetz and 
\^edeman, but rather his statement that the state is one of a **very 
delicate equilibrium" between oxygen and iron. According to Le Blanc’ 
iron has a limited rate of ionization at a given temperature. This may be 
taken as at least a reasonable hypothesis. If» now, a current is tending 
to leave an anode at a rate which requires solution of the metal, in accord¬ 
ance with Faraday’s law, at a rate greater than the anode can ionize, 
then either the current pressure must increase the rate of ionization, anions 
must separate on the anode, or the current is retarded. If the anion is 
liberated and is of a type which when liberated covers the anode, one of 
two things occurs: ist, When the anodic covering is highly non-conducting 
material, the current is cut off and the anodic deposition slows up or ceases. 
This is the t)rpe fiunished by the reactions with cyanides, oxalates, etc. 
2nd, In the case of compotmds which readily liberate oxygen under anodic 
conditions, deposition of the gas on the surface takes place. When such 
deposition begins in effect, the stuface of anode exposed is lessened and the 
rate of deposition is consequently increased. This explains the "spread 
of passivity" over an iron anode, which is a visible phenomenon. The 
anode being covered by a film of oxygen is no longer an iron anode but 
a gas electrode. The single potential measurements recorded by Schoch 
and others,’ are then simply measurements of the potential of oxygen 
electrodes and have no relation whatever to the potential of iron itself. 

It appears that oxygen is occluded by the iron. This conclusion is reached 
not alone from the fact that single potential measurements of ironandnickel, 
etc., when passive, are different but because maximtun potentials are so 
reached. Also from an uncompleted investigation in this laboratory 
it appears that increase of oxygen pressure does not, at least at small 
pressures, increase the anodic potential shown by iron anodes. 

The appearance of the passive ccmdition on metals when they arc simply 
immersed in electrolytes, as iron immersed in concentrated nitric acid, 
> Loc. cU. 

* Z, ElektrocHem.t ti, 9 (190s). 

T. M. Wtoiiote, Z . ^ 291-332 (1900), 
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dir<Hnate sdutions, etc., is to be accounted for by the presence of pure 
oxygen in these solutions. That such is the case is scarcely to be questioned 
if the principles of equilibrium reactions are taken into account. In the 
experimental portion of this paper it is shown that iron as an anode may 
be rendered passive in highly dilute hydrochloric acid. This is as it should 
be, when it is recalled that in the electrolysis of hydrochloric acid the pro¬ 
portion of oxygen liberated at the anode increases with dilution. 

While the facts shown by Muthman, Heathcote and others, with re¬ 
spect to air or in.a vacuum, argue strongly against the existence of an oxide 
film, they are to be expected if occluded oxygen is the real passive anode. 
It is, perhaps, not desirable to enter further upon a discussion designed 
to show how completely the facts accord with the view just presented, 
but we will content ourselves with a brief and clear restatement. 

We consider passivity, not associated with a visible film, to be due to 
the rate of ionization of certain metals, being insufficient to carry currents 
of greater than certain densities. When such current density is exceeded, 
oxygen electrodes, consisting of occluded oxygen, are formed in oxygen 
electrolytes. Non-anodic passivity is likewise due to occlusion of oxygen 
and consequent protection of the metal from attack. 

Uniysrsity 09 Washington 

LEAKAGE PREVENTION BY SHIELDING, ESPECIALLY IN 
POTENTIOMETER SYSTEMS. 

By Waltbr P Whitb. 

Received July 20 , 1914 

This paper describes methods of making insulation more effective in 
electrical measuring systems by diminishing the influence of disturbing 
electromotive forces, both extenial and internal. 

These methods, whose principles were known for at least ten years be¬ 
fore their application to the potentiometer, are no more needed by the 
potentiometer than by other instruments of equal delicacy, but are ex¬ 
ceptionally effective with it. They are not needed where insulation is 
quite adequate, as it usually is in dry weather, and an enormous amount 
of excellent work has certainly been accomplished without them, so that 
they are sometimes regarded, on first acquaintance, as an unnecessary 
complication. But in damp weather they have often proved both indis¬ 
pensable and very efficient, yielding results of the highest precision un¬ 
der conditions that would have been nearly hopeless without their aid; 
while as to complication, the arrangements, once installed, require no at¬ 
tention whatever, and the time of installation, an hour or two, is less than 
may be required to even locate one of the leakages that might occur 
through their absence. 

The general principle of the methods appears most simply in the pre¬ 
vention of external leakage, that is, of disturbcmces due to stray currents 
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bombmt^ %ht, orpof ^cSrctiitSi etc. Suppose^forjnstanoeythatasazt- 
emit of kaJea^ from i x o volt circuits the top of the table on which a thermo¬ 
element is situated is at a potential 6o volts different from a neighbor¬ 
ing tablci where stands the corresponding potentiometer (Fig. 2a). If 
inatilation is at all defective a current will flow from one table to the other 
through the measuring system, and some of this will traverse the gal¬ 
vanometer, causing a false deflection. And since the maximum electro¬ 
motive force of a thermoelement rarely exceeds 0.02 vdt, the current due 
to 60 volts, even if very feeble for sudx an electromotive force, might be 
rather large compared to the thermoelement current. An insulation 
resistance of 5,000,000,000 ohms would usually be needed to prevent it 
from causing an error of i microvolt in the absence of some sudi arrange¬ 
ment as that to be described. 

If Pig. I represents, in simplified fashion, the measuring system, and the 



Fig. X. —Circuit diagram. 


leakage current enters and leaves by 
the two points A and B, the leakage 
deflection can be reduced in three 
wa3rs:' 

(a) By improving the insulation. It 
is, of course, only where this cannot be 
dont sufficiently that other methods 
are necessaxy. 

(b) By diminishing the resistance 
A C B, so as to shunt the leakage 
current away from the galvanometer. 


(c) By diminishing the external voltage between A and B. 


The last can be accomplished by means of an equipotetUial shield. In 


the present instance this shield xnight be two sheets of tin plate, one cov- 
ermg each table, with a wire making connection between the two. The 


apparatus remains insulated from the plates, just as it was before from 
the tables. The essentials of the arrangement are shown in Pig. 2, which 
shows a measuring system first unshielded and then shidded. The leak¬ 


age current from the exterior voltage cannot now reach the points A and 
B without first encountering the shield, and, since the shidc^isa very good 
conductor^ the current wiH pass along it, but without produciog in it any 
appredabte difference of potential. The shield thesel^ore is an equipoien^ 
tial body, and the volta^ available for producing a cui^t between A 
and B has been reduced from 60 volts to a very quite negligible 

fraction of a volt. There is in this case no change ix^ the resistance A B, 
and none is needed. The protection is practicalisr jhwohtte. 

In general, i& necessary and sufficient condi^ qf this absolute pro- 


> A ditcustion of these methods will be foundJn^J*|totentiofneter Installation 
Bsi^edaHy for Hl|di Temperature and Thennoelectxic Pkys, Rev., 25,340 (1907). 
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tection id that the shield should interpose itself between the measuring 
system and the environment at every pomt where leakage can occur 
Leakage ordinarily does not occur through the air, hence protection 1 $ 
needed only where solid bodies are in contact with the system, but m very 
hot furnaces, where the ionized air conducts, a practically complete 
boxing in is necessary for perfect protection. Of course electric lights, 
motors, etc., which may be on either of the tables of our illustrative case, 
must be shielded off, but this does not mean that the shield must be bent 
up so as actually to come between the light or motor and the potentiom¬ 
eter. It will do its work quite as well if the motors, etc., merely stand 
on it. As long as the current cannot reach the measuring system with- 



(» 

Fig. 2 —Diagram of possible leakage paths m (a) unshielded, (6) shielded, system of 

apparatus f 


out being conducted by the shield (whether through or along it makes no 
difference) the protection is complete.* This of course involves that the 
motors, etc., must not touch anything which also touches the measuring 
system, except the shield. For instance, if each is insulated from the shield 
by linoleum, the linoleum under the potentiometer must be a different 
piece from the other, otherwise a current might leak along the surface 
of the linoleum from motor to potentiometer, outflanking the shield. In 
most cases no trouble would re^t in this particular way, but this would 
be due to the insulating power of the linoleum, not to the shield, and the 
* This necessity may perhaps be sadsftietorily expressed by saying that the inter* 
POekkMi snnst be nMriml but not necessarily guimstficai. 
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pi^^tectioii woidd jttdt be «o certein as -witiiL tbe insqJatitig mateial in two 
separate pieces. 

^ It may be su{^>osed that the shield would be more effective if “earthed” 
by connecting (say) to a gas or water pipe, as in electrostatic experiments, 
but this use of the electrostatic analogy is quite misleading. In electro¬ 
static work the lines of force are often important, and these may run to 
the walls of the room. These walls are really “ the earth ” for experiments 
within that room, and are often conveniently reached through a connec¬ 
tion to the iron pipes. With the potentiometer system, on the other 
hand, all effects through or in the air are (ordinarily) quite negligible; 
the shield arranged as above described is, with the air, an absolutely com¬ 
plete enclosure as far as concerns the only thing—^leakage currents— 
whose effect is to be prevented; the connecting of pipes or any other ex¬ 
ternal thing to this shield cannot possibly be of any advantage electrically 
and may prove a harmful complication, introducing another source of 
leakage currents. Mechanically^ a pipe system may sometimes prove con¬ 
venient as part of the shield, and may then perhaps be justified in spite 
of its electrical disadvantages. 

Failure is practically impossible with a properly arranged shield. A 
proper arrangement is more certain and permanent if the plan is simple, 
and the connecting wires well soldered, and stout enough to be secure 
from accidental rupture.^ Of course those using the shielded apparatus 
should understand that the connecting of lighting ciraiits, etc., to any¬ 
thing inside the shield gives a chance for leakage trouble, and ought not to 
be done without first instuing that no detrimental leakage will result 
therefrom in that particular case. In the Geophysical Laboratory the 
tables have metal legs; connecting these legs into the shield shields the 
table top and everything on it. Wooden tables have been shielded 
by putting, between the legs and the floor, metal plates, connected to each 
other and to the rest of the shield by stout and stoutly fastened wires, 
running down the table legs. The connecting cables are suspended from 
overhead wires; connecting these wires into the shield shields the cables. 
Other apparatus is shielded by putting it on metal plates which are con¬ 
nected into the shield, sometimes by suspending it from wires similarly 
connected or—in the furnaces—by a more or less complete enclosure. 

Shieldisf during Energy Measurements. 

There are two cases where the simple and complete form of shield just 
described must or may be modified. One is where the high voltage dr- 
cuit must be brought within the shield in order that the potentiometer 

will geoMirily ht worth while to ammge the shield so that all its parts are elec- 
tHeagy in series, and so that conaectioti can readily be made to the two ends of the line. 
llalatiegHty of the whole shield can then be easily tested by seeing if a current readdy 
passes through it 
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may be used to make measuremeuts upon it. Here the measuring S3rstem 
is kept at a definite potential by the connection with the power circuit, 
and so is not free to come to the potential of the shield. It is therefore 
necessary^ to bring the shield to the potential of the measuring system, 
whicW is accomplished by connecting the shield directly to the high volt¬ 
age circuit very near the point where the measuring system touches it. 
This insures that the potential of the shield shall not differ much from 
that of any part of the measuring system, which is, of course, the essential 
condition for effective shielding. 

One other condition is generiUly necessary in this case. If the current 
through the measuring coil is that which passes through a heating coil 
(the commonest application in calorimetry of this sort^of measurement), 
exactly the same current must pass both. This can be insured by con¬ 
necting the shield to the high voltage circuit just outside the measuring 
connection, and not between measur- 
ing coil and heating coil, that is, at 
H, not K, in Fig. 3. Then stray 
currents passing to or from the heat¬ 
ing circuit by way of the shield (such 
as may readily exist, and of relatively 
large magnitude) will pass around both 
the coils if they are going to the 
negative terminal, and through both 
if to the positive. The current 
through the heater, therefore, will be 
correctly measured by the voltage across the other coil, no matter 
where ^ of that current comes from. If the connection is to the 
point K, between the two coil«, the same sort of leakage currents will 
always pass through one and around the other.* 

Special Arrangements with Electric Furnaces. 



To measuring 
instruments 


External shield 
Fig 3 —Protective connection for high 
voltage system within the shield. 
Correct from H, wrong from K 


In electric furnaces ionization gives the air a conductivity which increases rather 
rapidly from 1300® up. Shielding from the heating current therefore requires a con¬ 
ducting enclosure which must be practically complete in the furnace, though it deed 
not be strictly air-tight Such an enclosure, of course, must' usually be of platinum, 
and is therefore somewhat expensive, as well as often inconvenient. While it is nearly 
or quite essential for high preosion (readings to i microvolt or better), it can well be 
omitted in general. In that case its place inside the furnace is taken by a loose spiral 
^ Necessary, that is, if any shielding is necessary. It is alwa3r8 true that where 
insulation is quite effective the shield is not needed, but the shield is used, and the 
present article applies in all cases where a reliance on insulation alone is impossible 


or tmdesired. 

* I^eakage to K from the other terminal, l«, of the heating coil will evidently pro¬ 
duce the same sort of error as a connection to K. It can be prevented by putting artmnd 
1 # an arm of the ehield, that is, a stita.li shield connected to the main shield. Cl. 
Test of Calorimetric Accuracy,” Phys* Rev., 31, 687 (1910). 
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d mixt, wbicli fim l«p«ttet pr^^etioai bat tha eff^ of tl^a my be supple¬ 
mented by the other two methods of controlling leakage mentioned above, namely, 
ifflptovement of insulation, and ^ortenink of the shorter leakage path in the circuit 
(A B, Fig. X). 

The length of this diorter path ti sometimes controlled by the conditions in the 
fumaoe, when both A and B of Fig. x lie within the ionized region. Usually, however, 
the leakage is found to increase in damp weather, which shows that one of the points, 
say B, is out in the room, since of course the dampest weather does not affect the inside 
of a furnace heated to 1300®. If, now, a point on the thermoelement just outside the 
furnace is connected to the shield, the current which leaks into the thermoelement 
ixiaide the furnace (that is, at A) will run to the shield at once along the new connec¬ 
tion! mxd no longer go on to the former point B. This particular arrangement has 
•ometixneB proved useful, but generally fails, because, though it shortens A B of Fig. 
X, it also increases the leakage current by providing an easier path for it. Two modi¬ 
fications of the plan, however, are valuable, (a) In one the coxmection to the shield 



Fig. 4.—^Fenner’s method of shielding in elec¬ 
tric furnaces. 


runs into the furnace, and to the very 
junction of the thermoelement^ (Fig. 4). 
Here, though the leakage path is good, 
the distance A B is exceedingly short, 
moreover for any leak from A to B 
there is likely to be a nearly equal leak 
from A' to B, whose effect on the 
galvanometer is opposite * Experience 
has shown this arrangement to work 
very well, (d) The second modification 
of the short connection plan gives a 
short path A B, and at the same time 
decreases the amount of leakage. It is 
obtained by putting an internal shield 
between most of the apparatus and the 
external shield, making the short con¬ 
nection to this internal shield, and then 
insulating the whole arrangement. The 
added insulation can consist of a few 
hard rubber blocks, simple, accessible, 
and easily made more effective, as a 
rule, than the regular insulators of the 


apparatus. The total leakage will thus be less. At the same time what there is will 


have to traverse the tdiield, and hence will take the full metallic path to the shield. 
This path will be a conx^tetfon to one of the thermoelement leads, or to the negative poten¬ 
tiometer terminal, hfi y the path A B will be short. Of course the internal shield 
most cover aU the mats* wherever they are, at which leakage from the measuring 
system to the extdfw 4eMd may take place, and may therefore have to be rather ex¬ 
tensive. The effeQt(jireit^ of any part of it can be told by disconnecting that part, 
and noting th^ iwiiii^itla^ effect on the deflection which is produced by connecting a 
battery cell bet|^ Maeiiriag system and external shield at the furnace. Theuseful- 


1 An arrangemeitt apparently first used by C. N. Fetiner, of this laboratory. 

• Even if ifcre no connection to the shield at B, the leak from A tq B would 
stiU be balanced ft the gahraaoineter by one from A' to B. This is probably the reason 
why leaks wh6||^ the furnace are seldom noticeable in ordinary thermoelectnc 
xneaatxrements. 
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sets 0^ this typ^ ^ iatemal shield is probably limited to cases where an electric furoace 
is used. 

Internal Battery Shield. 

For thermoelectrical work, and in some similar cases, not specially con* 
sidered here, a different form of internal shield is to be recommended, 
namely, one which diminishes leakages due to the potentiometer battery 
(or Wheatstone Bridge battery) itself. The ability to gain an advantage 
through this type of shielding arises from the very low voltage of the thermo¬ 
electric reading. This seldom reaches 0.02 volt, hence the potentiometer 
might be operated by a battery of 0.02 volt electromotive force, which, 
as far as leakage alone is concerned, would be more advantageous than the 
present custom. By shielding against most of the battery' voltage the 
leakage can be made no greater than is due to 0.02 volt or less, while the 
other advantages of an ordinary battery are retained. Of course the 
leakage with an unshielded 2-volt battery will be considerably less than 
that coming from the fifty volts or more which often occurs externally. 
Nevertheless, the battery leakage may evidently be appreciable if the 
insulation resistance at any one of several points falls much below 100,- 
000,000 ohms; and the battery shield, like other shields, costs veiy little 
trouble to instal and none to maintain. It is, therefore, any rate a 
method of simplifying matters by eliminating absolutely one possible 
source of error. 

The batteiy shield is precisely analogous to the external shield as used 
in power measurements. It shields the whole gavanometer circuit from 
the rest of the battery circuit and it is kept at the same potential as the 
galvanometer circuit by a connection to the battery circuit near the 
galvanometer circuit. It therefore must effect an “electrical” separation 
(in the sense defined in the second foot-note to this paper) between the 
galvanometer circuit, on the one hand, and the battery, with other 
associated apparatus, on the other. A metal plate under the battery 
and associated apparatus, or •'omethmg equivalent, is all that is needed.^ 
The plate need not extend under the rest of the galvanometer system. 
The connection from circuit to shield can be made through the poten¬ 
tiometer (battery) terminal nearest in potential to those potentiometer 
coils which may lie in the galvanometer circuit, that is, through the ter ¬ 
minal nearest in potential to the zero points of the potentiometer dials.* 

^ The necessary conditions are also met, in the case of the battery, if that is sus¬ 
pended by a wire connected tb the plate—a very convenient arrangement in many 
cases. Of course the upper end of the wire should be suitably insulated from other 
apparatus. 

* A connection made to a point between the galvanometer circuit coils and the 
coil used to balance the standard cell causes the same sort of error as a connection to 
K in Fig. 3. In general, this cannot happen if the connection is to the potentiom¬ 
eter terminal nearest the zero, but it may occur, if not guarded against, whenever 
the standard cell ocdl is in a separate box. 
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Since the battety difask! is connected to tiie taeastning System it must 
be insulated from the external shield, unless the system is sure to be insu¬ 
lated from the external shield at every other point. 

In a combination potentiometer, each battery circuit should be shielded. 

Surface Shielding. 

Further extensions of the battery shield are often desirable, and are 
made easy by a different method of arranging the shield, which is admissi¬ 
ble in many cases. It has already been seen that wherever insulation is 
effective shielding is unnecessary, and that this principle is applicable 
to the air, which (usually) is the seat of no leakage. The same thing 
is true of the interior of blocks of hard rubber, porcelain, etc. All the leak¬ 
age that goes by these passes over their surfaces. With them, therefore, 
shielding is quite complete which intercepts all the surface leakage, and 
this may be very easily and effectually done by simply pasting strips of 
tinfoif on the surface, connecting these, if necessary, to the other parts 
of the shield. 

The Battery Shield and the Eliminating Switch. 

In making the adjustment or eliminating parasitic £. M. F.’s^ from the 
galvanometer circuit, the usual treatment of the battery current has been 
either simply to interrupt it, or, with potentiometers of lower resistance, 
where interruption would impair the constancy of the voltage, to switch 
the current through another resistance equal to the potentiometer. In 
either case there will sometimes be, between different parts of the switch, 
potential differences equal to the whole battery voltage. It will then be 
necessdry, if the insulation cannot be thoroughly relied on, first, to bring 
the battery shield into the switch, by surface shielding or otherwise, in 
such a way that when the switch is open the two or three terminals with 
their leads shall be completely shielded from each other, and second to 
put the switch at the opposite end of the potentiometer from the shield 
connection, since it is evident that a shield connected at the same end can¬ 
not prevent the leakage current through the open switch from traversing 
the potentiometer. 

The necessity for shielding in the switch is, of course, avoided by the 
newer arrangement described in connection with Fig. 7 of the previous 
paper on potentiometers,^ where the negative terminal of the battery is 
merely shifted from the negative potentiometer terminal to a point just 
beyond the galvanometer circuit coils so as to eliminate these coils, and 
these cmly, from the battery circuit. All parts of the switch then remain 
at nearly the same potential. The substitute resistance is also usually 
avoided, though if the slight diange of current due to the side-traddng 
* As described in the first paper o! this series, Sec. 5; Tms JoiTRNAt, 36, 1839 

•This JouftNAt, 3d, 1876 (1914)' 
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the few coils should make the battery a little inconstant, a small sub< 
stitute resistance can be put in series with the extra terminal. With this 
arrangement the switch must come between the potentiometer terminal 
and the connection to the shield, for in that way only is the necessary 
direct connection of shield to battery circuit preserved. Otherwise, 
when the intermediate terminal is in use the shield is connected to the 
battery circuit through the eliminated coils, which arc therefore traversed 
by any leakage current which may be returning by way of the shield. 
Leakage on the Potentiometer Top. 

A hard rubber potentiometer top, if not carefully shielded from light, 
may easily become, in the course of a few years, the leakiest part of the meas¬ 
uring system. This trouble, however, can usually be corrected without 
difficulty, (i) In low range potentiometers, shielding upon the potentiom¬ 
eter top is easy, for (a) the leakage is confined to the external surface, 
so that tinfoil strips are adequate, and (6) the positive terminals of the 
potentiometer and of the standard cell coil are the only points far from 
the negative terminal in potential and therefore the only points to be 
shielded. 

(2) The leaky condition of the hard rubber can also be direct ly removed 
by warming th^ top in one place after another with the radiation from an 
incandescent light, and then applying melted paraffin. This cure is not 
permanent, at least not on rubber that has once been leaky, such a treat¬ 
ment has twice needed repetition in the course of three years. The opera¬ 
tion, however, is not long nor difficult. A very effective control of leakage 
by means of it could hardly be called laborious. 

Good results in leakage prevention are also reported for the method 
of occasionally wiping the hard rubber surfaced with dilute ammonia. 

In case a new instrument is to be set up it might often be well to cover 
it with a light-proof case, through the top of which pass rods for opera¬ 
ting the switches. The same end is readily attained with a glass-topped 
potentiometer,^ by simply laying a black cloth on the glass. 

Final Considerations. 

In the thermoelectric system described in this and other papers of the 
present series, leakage has proved to be—barring, of course, accidents 
and outright mistakes—the only considerable source of unexpected 
errors. The methods of leakage prevention here described, therefore, in¬ 
crease greatly the certainty and reliability of the system, and, being very 
simple and easy to instal, are to be recommended. Such of them as have 
to do with the insulating quality of surfaces need, of course, to be tested, 
/but the tests are not difficult and need not be made often Battery and 
other electrol3dic leakage is not much affected by the position of the poten- 
* Walter P. White, ImtrumeTUenkunde, 34, 79 (1914)- 
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tkmieter switches;^ heoce, it can tested for by coonectittg the external 
Hne directly to the external shield, setting the switdies on xero, and then 
noticing if any change of deflection occurs on connecting or disconnecting 
the battery. The connection to the external shield in this test may be 
omitted if it is certain that the insulation between that and the measur> 
ing system will be as good in later work as it is at the time of the test. 

The ^ectiveness of the external shield is certain if the shield is com¬ 
plete and is intact. Fum^ leakage through an incomplete shield can 
be detected by reversing the furnace current, and the resulting false 
deflection (usually) can be measured by interrupting it. 

Summary. 

X. An insulation resistance of 5,000 megohms or more is often necessary to 
prevent serious disturbance of thermoelectric measuring s3rstems from stray 
portions of power or lighting currents, and the frequently more sensitive 
resistance measuring system is of course in greater danger still. All 
such trouble is absolutely prevented by an equipotential shield, which is 
merely a connected system of metal plates, wires, etc., which interposes 
itself at every point of solid contact between the measuring system and 
external bodies. This shield need not be, and preferably should not be, 
** earthed.** 

2. Slight modifications of this shield are also useful in electric furnaces, 
in measurements upon power circuits, and within the potentiometer cir¬ 
cuit itself. 

3. These arrangements are easy to instal; most of them require no 
subsequent attention, and all are easily tested. 

OSOPKTtlCAb XMBOBATOKY, 

CASMSont iMtTmnnoM o» Wabbxmotom. 

WAtowoioif, o. C. 


[Contribution fron thb Chsmicax« Laboratory of thb University of California.] 

THE VAPOR PRESSURES OF SILVER, GOLD AND BISMUTH 

AMALGAMS. 

By Brmoi! Dwzoht XUintAM ahd Josl H. Hxldbbramd. 
lUcehTwl Aufust 10, 1914. 

The measurements presented in this paper on the vapor pressure of 
amalgams of silver, gold and bismuth are a continuation of an extensive 
study, planned and begun by one of us, of the laws of concentrated solu¬ 
tions from tfle standpoint of metallic solutions. Measurements on the 
vapor pressures of zinc amalgams have already been published,^ and 
measurements by others of the electromotive force of amalgam concen- 

* This statement is here intended to apply only to the case of thermoelectric 
work, wimre the maxtmiim change of switch setting is only a few xpillivolts. 

* Joel H. Hildebrand, Orig. Com, Stk IniemtU. Congr, Appl, Chem,, as, 147; Trans, 
Am, MiecSrodlom, $oc,, aa, 3x9 (ipta). 
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tration odb have beea considered,^ along with the vapor pressure measure¬ 
ments, in the light of Raoult’s law, taking accotmt, following Dolezalek,* 
of chemical changes such as solvation and association. For the progress 
of the work up to this point, as well as references to the literature on the 
subject, we would refer the reader to the previous papers. 

Experimental Method. 

The procedure followed has been essentially that used in the measure¬ 
ments on zinc amalgams. The amalgams whose vapor pressures were 
to be measured were confined in U tubes of the type shown in Fig. i, in 
volumes a little more than sulBBicient to fill the closed limb of the tubes. 
The tubes*were filled by introducing mercury and the metal in the desired 
proportions, the amalgamation and mixing being accomplished by the 
subsequent heating and vigorous agitation of boiling out. The angles 
in the tubes prevented portions of amalgam being carried over by the vapor 
during the boiling out. For the 
oxidizable bismuth amalgams, 
tubes like that of Fig. 2 were 
used. In this case the amalgams 
were formed by heating known 
weights of the cdnstituents in the 
arm a, in an atmosphere of hy¬ 
drogen. When the amalgams 
were run through the capillary b, 
into the U, all dross remained 
behind. The tubes were then 
sealed off at 6. Hydrogen being 
now the gas in the tubes and 
apparatus, there was no oxida¬ 
tion. 

When filled, the tubes were 
placed in the thermostat, con¬ 
nected to a mercury manometer 
as shown in Fig. 3, and boiled out tmder reduced pressure to eliminate 
gas in the closed arms. Pressure in the open arm, sufficient to balance 
the pressure of mercury vapor in the closed arm, as indicated by the 
coincidence of the levels of the amalgam menisci, was then restored. 
After allowing time for thermal balance to be obtained, finer adjust¬ 
ments of pressure T^ere made by means of the mercury reservoir shown, 
and the pressures read on the manometer. The relative pressure of 
solution and solvent being the quantity sought, a tube containing pure 
^ Of’lf. Com, 8th Intemat. Congr, Afpl. Chern,, aa, 139; Trans. Am. Electrochem, 
Soc.t aa, 335 (191a) 

pkysik. Chem., 64, 72J (1908}: 71, 191 (19x0). 
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mercury was connected to a separate marKmader of the same type, oM 
observations made upon it immediately folbwing and under the same 
conditions as the amalgam determinations. From these measurements, 
also, the temperature was given by the careful measurements of Smith 
and Menzies* on the vapor pressures of mercury. 

The thermostat consisted of a tall beaker resting in a similar beaker 
one size larger, which served as a jacket. Fused sodium and potassium 



nitrate mixture, vigorously stirred, furnished the bath for the tubes, 
heated by the vapor of boiling phenanthrene in the outer beaker. The 
outer beaker was protected to the level of the inner bath by a glass cylinder 
cut from another beaker. The exposed portion acted as a condenser for 
the phenanthrene vapors. A M6ker burner was the source of heat. In 
starting the thermostat, the nitrates wefe fused separately and poured 
into the inner beaker, which was already heated by the boiling phenan- 
^ This Journal, 33, 1434 (1910). 
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threne. At the conclusion of a run both the nitrates and the phenanthrene 
were removed from the beakers. During observations the top^of the 
thermostat was covered as well as possible with strips of mica. The con¬ 
stancy of temperature attainable may be seen in the tables of results. 

Sources of Error. 

The quantities to be determined were the relative vapor pressures and 
the atomic fractions of the amalgam constituents at constant temperatures. 

The variation of relative pressure with the temperature is not large. 
The practically simultaneous determination of the pressures from amalgam 
and mercury, therefore, eliminate the observed variations in the tem¬ 
perature as serious sources of error, provided equilibrium wa^ reached. 

The error due to impurities in the materials would appear in the estima¬ 
tion of the atomic fraction. The mercury used was carefully purified 
by washing in dilute nitric acid^ and distilling in a current of air.^ The 
gold and silver were also purified in the laboratory by the usual methods. 
Kahlbaum’s bismuth was used. Since there are no abnormally large 
effects due to traces of impurities, the error from this source was 
negligible. There were slight variations from the values of the con¬ 
centrations, as had from the weights of the constituents, on acr ount of the 
condensation of small amounts of mercury in the upper portions of the 
tubes. This, too, was negligible, except in the case of the extremely 
concentrated bismuth amalgams. Here a correction was made by weigh¬ 
ing the condensed merciuy. It was, of course, always possible, though 
seldom necessary, to analyze the amalgams after the experiment, if any 
doubt as to its composition existed. 

The accuracy of the results was determined, it is seen, by the accuracy 
of the pressure determinations. This was preserved, as far as possible, 
by the elimination, by boiling out, of the gas which it was found was 
given off by the glass in varying amounts in the closed arm during de¬ 
terminations. Condensation of the vepoj* of mercury in the closed arm by 
increasing the pressure permitted very small amounts of gas to be de¬ 
tected at the point of the tube. The tubing was of large enough diameter 
to minimize any unequal effects of surface tension in the different arms 
of the tubes. An incandescent bulb placed behind the thermostat enabled 
the menisci to be easily observed. The error in adjustment and reading 
of the pressures, it is estimated, was not greater than a millimeter. This 
was greatly reduced by making a number of observations for each de¬ 
termination. The degree of agreement of these separate observations 
among themselves can be seen from the tabulated results. Due, probably, 
to increasing skill in manipulation, this was markedly better in the case 
of bismuth than of gold. 

^ Hildebrand, This Journal, 31, 933 (1909)* 

* Hulett, Phys. Rev., 33, 307. 
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SUoer Afnalgam.'^ln Table 1 axe given the results upon the vapor 
ptessuxe of the single silver amalgam investigated. F!rom a preliminary 
series of measurements it was found that silver is but slightly soluble in 

Tabus I.—Sxlvsr Axai^am. 



P. 

Po. 

P/Po. 

L 

Wt. Ag 0.1783 

3x8.2 

325.3 

0.978 

3x3.x 

Wt. Hg 14.0x3 

3x8.2 

323.7 

0,977 

3x3.2 

N 42.27 

3x8.4 

325.7 

0.977 

3X3.2 


3x5.4 

324.7 

0.972 

3x3.0 


3x7.7 

324.7 

0.979 

3x3.0 


3x8.x 

325.7 

0.977 

313. X 


Mean, 0.9767 313.x 

N/N + I 0.9769 

mercury, even at these temperatures. On that account but one accurate 
determination was made. In the table, P denotes the vapor pressure of 
the amalgam, Po that of mercury at the same temperature, t the cor¬ 
responding temperature, according to the measurements of Smith and 
Menzies,^ and N the number of atoips of mercury per atom of solute metal. 

Gold Amalgams.-^ln order to save space we give the individual ob¬ 
servations on but one amalgam, as a sample, in Table II. The results 
of the other series of observations axe mex^y summarized in Table III, 
including the “probable error** of each set of observations of P/Pe, cal- 

Tabi^b U.—Goin Ahauxam. 

F. Po. P/Po. t. 

Ezpt. No. 27 344-9 350.x 0.986 3x6.7 

Wt. Au 0 . 30 x 8 g. 34^.5 353.3 0.982 3x6.x 

Wt.Hg 13.328 g. 345.3 35X.5 0.983 3x67 

N 65.0 348.0 352.9 0,990 3x7.x 

N/N + I - 0.985 331.5 353.2 0.990 317.4 

35X.5 356.x 0.988 3^7.6 

351.0 355 5 0.988 317.4 

35 X .9 356.3 0.988 3x7.6 

35 X .3 356.5 0.987 3x7.4 

352.0 356.x 0.988 317.4 

352 7 356.x 0.991 317.4 

Mean, 0.987 3x7.3 

• m 

culated by the usual formula. These results axe represented graphically 
hx Fig* 4i relative pressures, P/Po> being pbtted against the atomic 
fractions of gold, i/N + i. 

Bismuth Anttdgams. —Here again we will not burden the text mib. an 
extended series of tables of the separate series of observations^but summar- 

‘ Life, cii. 
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TABij|W. 3 boLD Amalgams. 



Wt Au 

Wt Hf 

No olobt 

N 

1 /N + / 

P/Po 

"Prob error” 

* f. 

0 2018 

13 328 

XI 

65 0 

0 0x52 

0 987 

0 0006 

317 3 

0 5707 

14 002 

14 

24 I 

0 0398 

0 979 

0 0005 

3x6 6 

0 7436 

12 541 

13 

x8 X4 

0 0652 

0 968 

0 0006 

315 4 

0 997 

13 125 

xo 

12 96 

0 0717 

0 955 

0 0006 

317 5 

1 269 

12 666 

8 

19 84 

0 0925 

0 950 

0 0014 

313 0 

I 354 

n 796 

6 

8 81 

0 X046 

0 94s 

0 0005 

319 8 

I 636 

12 441 

X 2 

7 48 

0 1179 

0 942 

0 0006 

317 5 

2 363 

13 125 

3 

5 58 

0 133 

0 931 

0 0013 

315 9 

# 

13 125 

2 

4 22 

0 19X 

0 933 

0 0013 

3x6 2 


the mean values, giving the calculated “probable error” of the ob¬ 
served ratios P/Po. The summary is given m Table IV. The results 
are plotted in Fig. 4, the ordinates, as before, being the relative pressures 
P/Po and the abscissae the atomic fractions of bismuth i /N 4- i. 


Table IV —^Bismuth Amalgams 


Wt Bi 

Wt Hg 

No of 
oba 

N 

//N + i 

P/Po 

oba 

"Prob 
error ^ 

t 


P/Po 

calc 

Difference. 

0 4125 

7 388 

5 

18 57 

0 05x0 

0 961 

0 0007 

320 

3 

0 960 

4*0 oox 

i 504 

20 690 

4 

8 31 

0 1074 

0 929 

0 0004 

320 

3 

0 927 

4-0 002 

i 647 

14 644 

4 

5 73 

0 i486 

0 908 

0 0002 

321 

1 

0 904 

4-0 004 

3 669 

10 757 

4 

3 05 

0 247 

0 840 

0 0004 

321 

0 

0 8 

—0 002 

7 865 

14 274 

3 

I 88 

0 347 

0 765 

0 0006 

320 

9 

0 765 

=*0 000 

7 382 

8 483 

4 

I 16 

0 463 

0 650 

0 0005 

320 

3 

0 658 

•—0 008 

II 201 

8 383 

5 

0 777 

0 563 

0 542 

0 0007 

321 

9 

0 552 

—0 010 

12 576 

6 334 

5 

0 522 

0 670 

0 432 

0 0007 

320 

3 

0 428 

4-0 004 

19 598 

4 980 

4 

0 262 

0 793 

0 278 

0 0004 

321 

7 

0 277 

4-0 001 

9 328 

0 618 

2 

0 0686 

0 937 

0 092 

0 002 

321 

2 

0 088 

4-0 004 


Interpretation of the Results. 

The expre^on most frequently used for calculating vapor pressures of 
binary mixtures is Raoult's law. 

P/Po « N/N + I. 

It will be seen that the dilute «iUver amalgam mvestigated obeyed this 
law very closely, as all solutions undoubtedly would if sufficiently dilute. 
At this concentration, therefore, we may regard the atom and molecule 
of silver as identical, confirming the results of Ramsay.’ 

Turning next to bismuth amalgams, we see from Fig 4 that the relative 
vapor pressures are greater than those calculated from the simple Raoult 
law, which would give a straight line, as indicated There are two methods 
whereby such deviations l^ve been accounted for. The first is to assume 
that Raoult's law is fundamentally correct, and that all apparent deviations 
are due to a change in the real mol-fraction, caused by a change in the 
molecular species present. For example, if the bismuth were completely 
cussodated to form Bis, then there would be not z mol of bismuth to N of 

Ckem Soc, 55, 521 (1889). 
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toercury, but 0.5 mxA, and the telatfKTvaPp! 
would be given by the equation, 

P/Po « N/N + 0.5 


Such a modification of Raoult*s law gives values of P/Po for bismuth 
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amalgams which are too great. The next step would be to assume a 
partial association according to the equation 

2Bi Bis. 

Here, if a ^presents the mols of Bis formed, ahd 1 — 2a the mols of Bi 
present, then we would have for the mol-fraction of mercury 

P/Po « AT/AT + I - a, (0 

a and AT being connected with the equilibrium ccmstant K of the above 
equilibrium by the equatimi 
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' - K (2 — 2 umN 4. Itf)* « a/(N + I ^a) 

or K(x — 2ay = a(N + i — a) (2) 

The elimination of a between Equations 1 and 2 gives the formula 
used successfully to calculate the relative vapor pressures of zinc amalgams^ 
and the e. m. f. of concentration cells of zinc, lead and tin amalgams.^ 
In the present case, however, we find that the observations will not fit 
this type of ciu*ve. If K ^ 40,*P/Fo is given by the broken curve in 
Fig. 4. It will be seen that the relative pressures are given fairly well 
unjldja bismuth concentration of about 33 atom-per cent., but for more 
cotiiil^trated amalgams the observed values lie considerably below the 
curve. Nor is it possible to improve the agreement by altering, the value 
of K, A smaller value of K would reduce the calculated values of P/P© 
chiefly at the left end of the curve in the figure, rather than at the right, 
where i/N + i is large. The discrepancy could undoubtedly be removed 
by assuming a second equilibrium whereby there is partial formation of 
BijHg. This would introduce a second equilibrium constant into the 
equation for P/P©, and give a very complicated expression, in spite of 
the fact that it would contain but two constants. The method for doing 
this is obvious, and it hardly deserves the space that it would require. 

The second method for calculating such curves is in accordance with 
the theory published in an important paper by van Laar.* As has been 
pointed out by Washburn,® the law of Raoult cannot hold where two 
liquids are present which are not completely miscible. The vapor pressure 
of either component must be the same from each liquid phase, while by 
no assumption can its mol-fraction be the same in both. In other words, 
the escaping tendency of one component from the ph^ composed largely 
of the other is greater than its mol-fraction in that phase, due, we may 
imagine, to the inability of molecules of the first component, having a 
volume b, to penetrate as easily a liquid composed largely of molecules of 
the second, having a different volume, 6 '.^ Now, if such a system were 
subjected to a change of temperaxure so that the two liquid phases became 
one, we can hardly imagine that Raoult’s law would suddenly become valid, 
since the cause of the deviation when two liquids wei;e present has been 
gradually diminished rather than suddenly removed. The idea under¬ 
lying van Eaar's treatment of the question is, therefore, undoubtedly 
correct, as he introduces the values of 6 , in the sense of the van der Waals 
equation, and also a factor^ depending on the heat of mixing. Refer- 

^ J. H. Hildebrand, /. c. 

* 2 . pkysik . Chent,, 7a, 723 (1910); 82, 599 (1913). 

• Xfans, Am. Electrochem. Soc., as, 330 (1912). 

* The influence determining this difference between the relative escaping tendency 
and the mol-fraction have been termed by Washburn the “thermodsmamic environ¬ 
ment.** In view of the kinetic explanation one is led to feel that the adjective might 
be omitted without any real sacrifice of meaning. 
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elice txoM be toade to the original paper for the derivation of his equattons 
and their theoretical onunderatioii. We will n^rely give the equations 
there derived for each component. 

fix* 

where 

f = (t — b*)/b', and x ~ N/N + i. 

In our notation the vapor pressure of mercury from amalgams may be 
expressed in the simplified form 

P/Po » Ny/N + I 

where logioy *= a/(i + cN)*, By making approximate solutions it was 
found that the measurements are given very closely by this formula when 
a * a.1425 and c = 0.234. The curve corresponding to these values 
is drawn in the figure, the calculated values of P/Po corresponding to 
the measured values are given in the 9th column of Table IV, and the 
differences between the calculated and measured values are seen in the 
last column. The agreement is seen to be quite satisfactory. The values 
of a and c here used are quite empirical. Data upon the heat of mixing 
are not at hand, so that the value of a cannot be tested. However, c 
depends upon the ratio of b for mercury to that for bismuth. This would 
probably be not very different from the ratio of the molecular volumes 
at these temperatures, which is approximately 0.75. This would give to 
r the value —0.25, and to c, 0.75. This is quite different from the em¬ 
pirical value given above, so that the equation expressing the observations 
should hardly be considered, at least for the present, as having any theo¬ 
retical significance. 

The values of P/Po for gold amalgams, as will be seen from the curve, 
deviate strongly from the simple form of Raoult’s law as the concentration 
increases. The small solubility of gold in merctuy at this temperature 
prevents any considerable portion of the curve from being realized ex¬ 
perimentally. The appearance of a solid phase at a concentration of 
about 15 atom-per cent, is evident from the curve, and was obvious during 
the experiment. The deviations are too great to be accoimted for by the 
assumption of the presence of the compound AusHg, the existence of which 
is reported by G. McP. Smith^ fiom evidence gained by diffusion ex- 
periments.« According to this assumption we diould have 
P/Po « (N — o.5)/N 

The graph of this equation is given in the figure, and it is obvious that the 
measurements could be accounted for only by assuming a molecule con¬ 
taining more gold atoms and dissociating rather completely in dilute 
^ Tbxs Jouhnsx*, 36,847 (1914)* 
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aobilioii to five Au tnokeuks. The construction of a curve on the basis 
of such assiimptions would have very little theoretical justification, in 
view of the sm a ll range of concentration over which it might be tested. 
Turning to the equation in the form given by van Laar, we find that a 
satisfactory agreement with the observed values is obtained by taking 

logy - o.23/(i + o.ssAT)® 

The curve drawn through the points is calculated from these constants 
in the equation 

P/Po = Ny/N + I 

These two methods of accoimting for vapor pressures of mixtures seem 
to be very different, and they have been the subject of some harsh polemic 
between van Laar^ and Dolezalek.* It would seem that neither point 
of view should prevail to the exclusion of the other. Undoubtedly there 
exist cases where chemical changes should be regarded as the chief modi- 
f3dng factor, and the treatment used by Dolezalek is substantially correct. 
It is equally certain, however, that all deviations from the simple law can¬ 
not correctly be accounted for in this way, and that curves, as drawn in 
Fig. 4, may be strongly convex upwards where no essentially chemical 
changes are involved, and where the general principle underlying van 
Laar’s treatment of the problem must be invoked. Some external evi¬ 
dence must be sought in many cases to decide in how far individual devia¬ 
tions from the simple law should be explained by one method or the other. 
For example, if we extrapolate from our measurements to find the condi¬ 
tion of bismuth when N = o, i. e,, when pure liquid bismuth is present, 
we find that according to the method of van Uaar it might be monatomic, 
in spite of the convexity of the curve in Fig. 4, whereas, according to the 
method maintained by Dolezalek, it must be more or less associated. 
Now if we should find independent evidence as to the molecular weight 
of molten bismuth, we would be in a position to lend strong support to 
one or the other of these two points of view. A study of such evidence 
is being made, and will be the subject of a communication in the near 
future. We hope, also, that further light will be shed upon the subject 
by the vapor pressure measurements planned upon' other amalgams. 
For the present, therefore, we will forego fiulher discussion, and rest with 
the presentation of the above facts. 

Summary. 

Measurements have been made of the vapor pressures of silver, gold 
and bismuth amalgams, at approximately 318^. Silver being but slightly 
soluble at this temperature, one measurement only was made, with an 
‘Ac. 

’ A phyiik, Chem., 83, 40 (1913), 
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Measurementa with gold amalgams at oonoentrations up to 23.7% of 
gdd showed the separation of a solid phase at an approximate composition 
of 16.5%. In the more dilute amalgams the vapor pressures were found 
to be greater than those calculated from the simple form of Raoult's law. 
The deviation is such that to explain it on the basis of Raoult’s law one 
would have to assume a rather complex gold molecule. The observations 
are very well expressed by the equation: 


P 

P. 


N 


,0(1 + 0 25 N)* 


N + I 

This equation corresponds in form to one derived by van Lalar, but with 
values assigned to the constants which are purely empirical. 

Bismuth amalgams of all concentrations are liquid at this temperature, 
and, like gold amalgams, gave vapor pressures higher than those cal¬ 
culated from Raoult’s law. If the validity of that law is assumed the devi¬ 
ations from its simple form could be explained by assuming the two 
equilibria: 


2Bi Bi2, and Bk 4 Hg B^Hg 
This would give an equation containing but two constants, but complicated 
in form. The equation of van Laar, which permits deviations from 
Raoult’s law without assuming association or other chemical changes, 
again expresses the observations very accurately when numerical values 
are chosen as follows: 


^ ,0(1 + 0.234 AT)* 

P N + i 

It is pointed out, however, that too much stress should not be placed upon 
this agreement on account of the entirely empirical natu^ of the con¬ 
stants assumed. 

To decide to what extent deviations from the simple Raoult’s law ^<ndd 
be accounted for by either of the two methods, it is shown Uiat recdiilte 
must be had to other methods for distinguishing between normal and 
associated liquids. 

Cal. 


(Contribution from trb Chbmicax. Laboratcuiy of Harvard Coixaoa.] 

THE MEASUREMENT OF OXIDATION POTENTIALS AT MER¬ 
CURY, ^ECTRODES. I. THE STANNIC-STANNOUS 
POTENTIAL. 

Bv Gmobom Shannon Pohnns and Sdward Pavion Bartlett. 

RecciTDd Aucust 14.1914. 

The existing data on oxidation potentials are neither so abundant nor 
so concordant'as the importance of the subject would warrant. This 
remains true of the stannic-stannous potentisd, for instance, in spite of 
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cmM iniriestigfttioiis by Bancroft/ Ftedenhagen/ Dokh/ and Foerster 
and Yamasaki/ Thus, Fredenbagen, working in solutions tenth-nonnal 
with respect to both hydrochloric add and tin, the stannic concentration 
being twenty-four times the stannous, noted potentials varying two- 
tenths of a volt, and not approaching constant or agreeing values after 
days of waiting. Dolch, working in several concentrations of sodium 
hydroxide, fared better, but did not record enough results to draw sweeping 
condusions as to the reprodudbility of his figures, or the effect of the 
variable concentrations. Yamasaki gives seven determinations, three 
with pink salt, three with half-normal add, and one with twice normal add 
where the concentration ratio of the tin salts is not recorded. Both 
of the last-mentioned investigators waited from five to twenty days 
before sufiicient constancy wgjp attained to justify recording measure¬ 
ments. .f 

It appeared that improvement would be impossible if platinutn elec¬ 
trodes were used as in the above researches. Fredenhagen has pointed 
out the difficulties arising from solutions which do not react readily with 
oxygen, and which thus fail to come into equilibrium with the hypothetical 
platinum oxides which are supposed to carry over the potential to the 
platinum itself. 

Of other electrode materials, gold and palladium were tried by Peters.® 
Abegg® was probably the first to suggest the use of base metals, espedally 
copper, though he did not publish any results. Mazzucchelli,^ in his re¬ 
search on thechromic-chromous potential, used copper, silver, and mercury. 
His difficulties, as will be shown in a paper shortly to be published, lay 
in the decomposition of his solutions rather than in his electrodes, at 
least where mercury was used. This metal possesses the great advantages 
of a free surface on which hydrogen has a high overvoltage. Hydrogen 
undoubtedly deposits on platinum immersed in powerful reducing agents, 
and we have found that the potentials of such solutions are much more 
electronegative on mercury than on platinum, a strong point in favor of 
mercury electrodes. The effects of air on the two electrodes were studied 
in a stannic-stannous cell of the type described below, but provided with 
a platinum as well as a mercury electrode. This was brought to equilib¬ 
rium as pure carbon dioxide, then air was passed in for a time, then 
carbon dioxide again. The smgle«potentials were recorded as follows: 

' Z. physiM* Chem., xo, 399 (1892). 

’ Z. anorg. Chem*, 39, 445 (1902). 

* Z. Elekirochem,, x6, 602 (1910). 

179361 (1911)* 

® Z. phy ^* Ch ^,, a6, 198 (1898). 

® Z. Elektrechem., 13, 34 (1907). 

^ ZetUrolkktt, 76, II, 294 (1905)- 
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Hqdlilahisn^ COs. 

. 0 

0.411 

0.488 

Air potaed in.... 

. 3 

0.465 

0.341 

Air passed in. 

. 29 

0.449 

0.542 

Air passed in. 

. 66 

0.433 

0.546 

Air off, CO* on. 

. 74 

0.424 

0.520 

Air off, CO* on. 

. ..155 

0.408 

0.461 

Air off, CO* on. 

.234 

0.409 

0.4//4 


The air evidently disturbs the potential on the platinum inuch more 
than on the mercury, and its effects are almost impossible to eliminate 
from the platinum, while the mercury quickly recovers. Hydrogen, 
on the other hand, was proved in a similar experiment to have very little 
effect on the potential at mercury electrodes. 

The assumption is made, and verified below, that when constant po¬ 
tential is attained the oxidizing potential of the extremely dilute mixture 
of m^cury salts present is equal to that of the stannic-stannous solution. 

The single potential difference between mercury and its normal salts, 
1.07 volts, sets a limit to its use in the study of oxidizing solutions. Solu¬ 
tions approaching this degree of oxidizing power wbuld have to contain 
sufficient mercury salts at the start to avoid oxidation of metallic mercury, 
and as anion only perchlorate would be suitable. Perchlorate yields mer¬ 
cury salts freely soluble, and excess of the acid can be added to check hydrol¬ 
ysis without danger of oxidation due to the decomposition of the anion. 
In the presence of chloride, 0.56 volt, and in the presence of sulfate, 0.97 
volt, the potentials of the corresponding standard electrodes, would be 
about the limits, if oxidation of mercury to insoluble salts is to be avoided. 

Preparation of Materials and Solutions, —One-quarter of a gram atom 
of tin was dissolved in a known quantity of redistilled constant boiling 
hydrochloric add in a flask provided with a ground-in reflux condenser 
terminating in a bent tube sealed with water to prevent entrance of air 
or escape of add vapors. This water was added to the solution in the 
flask, and the whole made up to a liter, so that both the concentrati<m of 
tin and of add could be calculated. For a part of the work, reagent tin 
containing traces of carbon, but no iron, was used. For some of the de¬ 
terminations in twice normal hydrochloric add (Solution 5) a sample 
was electrolyzed from an anode of this tin in a solution of stannous chloride 
made by dissolving another portion in add. The agreement in potential 
noted upon plotting the results on the ctuves shows the equivalence of the 
two samples within lilile or two millivolts. Mercury, already quite pure, 
was passed repeatedly through a t&wer containing mercurous nitrate, 
and then distilled in vacuo. Carbon dioxide was freed from oxygen in 
Emmerling towers containing cuprous or chromous chloride, and in the 
later work on solutions twice normal in add, as an additional j^recautioii, 
the gas was dried with pho^hmiis pentoxide and passed through dec* 
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tricalljr heated tubes containmg copper gauze. It was in every case finally 
bubbled through a solution of essentially the same composition as that 
in the cell» to avoid concentration changes in the latter. Chlorine was 
prepared by the action of hydrochloric acid on potassium permanganate. 

The Cells ,—^These were made from wide-mouthed bottles of 250 cc. 
capacity, closed with rubber stoppers pierced with five holes. Through 
these holes respectively, passed a glass tube with a sealed-in platinum wire 
to dip into the mercury on the bottom of tlie cells; a centrifugal stirrer; 
a tube for the delivery of carbon dioxide; a tube through which a pipet 
could be introduced; and a capillary emptying into an indifferent solution. 
This connecting liquid was saturated potassium chloride except in the case 
of part of the measurements with normal acid, where 24% of potassium 
nitrate was substituted for the same amount of chloride. The indifferent 
electrol3rte was changed at frequent intervals.' It was connected by another 
capillary with the normal calomel electrode made up in a 125 C(*. bottle, 
and checked at frequent intervals against a standard electrode carefully 
guarded from contamination. Connecting tubes gelatinized with agar 
agar were rejected as giving inconstant results. The whole system was 
immersed in a thermostat electrically regulated at 25.0®. 

Both a potentiometer made by us from calibrated manganir resistance 
boxes and an elaborate Wolff potentiometer were used in making measure¬ 
ments. The compensation method was employed, a d'Arsonval galvanom¬ 
eter serving as a zero instrument, and several cadmium cells carefully 
made up serving as standards. Connections were carried in air lines or 
through glass tubes and other usual precautions observed. The cells, 
constantly swept out with pure carbon dioxide, were first filled with a 
solution of stannous chloride nearly free from stannic. After some hours 
the potential assumed a value which remained constant for days within 
0.002 volt, provided no leakage of air or serious temperature change 
occurred. In the determination with Solution la, equilibrium was ap¬ 
proached from the other side, bv adding a trace of mercuric salt, which 
was reduced to mercurous salt and mercury until the oxidizing potential, 
due to mercury salts, was exactly equal to that of the stannic-stannous 
mixture. This conclusion, verified by the fact that these points also lie 
on the curve, demonstrates another point of superiority of mercury over 
platinum electrodes, where no corresponding experiment can be performed. 
All points on the curves were found with stationary though well mixed 
solutions, but figures noted on subsequent vigorous stirring are added in 
the tables. 

Few workers in this field have taken the trouble to analyse their solu- 

^ A. C. Cumtning and E. Gilchrist, Trans. Faraday Soc., p, 174 (x9t)), while urg¬ 
ing the frequent formation of new boundaries, recommend that capillades be not used 
ataH 
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tioiis after each potential taeaametaent. tn the preseht reaeatfdi m ec« 
were alwa3r8 pipetted off into a flask swept out with carbon dioxidCi dihiled 
generously' with air*free water, and titrated with 0,2 equivalent normal 
permanganate standardized at intervals with sodium oxalate from the 



Bureau of Standards. It was shown by adding iodide and starch that 
no chlor ine is sebiree previous to the last drop of permanganate, if only 
the solutioii is agitated. The addition of ferric chloride^ and manganous 
^ Oben, "Quantitative Chemical Analysis/* 1904, p. 3x2. 
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sdits had no effect on the results, and these reagents were in general 
omitted. £nd points were sharp and permanent. The amount of stan¬ 
nous salt thus fotmd was subtracted from the total tin to find the stannic 
content. Next chlorine was passed in to change the concentration ratio, 
the acid concentration remaining constant, new measurements were 
then made, and so on until little stannous tin remained As expected, 
the sharpest results were noted when neither valence was present in 
minimal concentration. 

In the following tables each smgle potential as given lesults by sub¬ 
tracting the potential of the cell from the value assumed for the normal 
calomel electrode, namely 0.560 volt. This electrode always formed 
the positive pole of the cell. The correction for the potential at the 


Table I 
Solution No I 

28 78 g tm per liter i 016 N hydrochloric acid 


CeU 

No 

Sniv^ 

Sn” 

, Sniv 
Log 

Son 

Time 

Mrs 

r in millivolts 

At rest Stirring 

2 

0 0462 

—1 34 

92 

375 

376 

1 

0 0500 

—I 30 

92 

379 

383 

I 

0 4540 

—0 34 

48 

404 

405 

2 

0 5440 

—0 26 

48 

406 

40 t 

I 

1 035 

0 01 

20 

414 

414 

I 

5 008 

0 70 

23 

432 

432 

2 

5 435 

0 74 

20 

434 

434 

2 

60 15 

I 78 

24 

468 



Solution No I a 

The same solution as in No i, but each equilibrium was attained after addition 
of mercunc chlonde 


2 

0 0485 

—I 31 

26 

376 

377 

I 

0 0504 

—I 30 

67 

376 

380 

I 

0 1444 

— 0 84 

14 

392 

394 

I 

0 8600 

—0 07 

44 

417 

423 

2 

0 9145 

04 

19 

415 

41S 

2 

I 897 

0 28 

24 

428 

429 

I 

6 735 

0 83 

49 

446 

447 

CeU 

No 

Solution No 2 * 

29 69 g tin per bter 0 998 N bydrochlonc acid 

Sniv Sniv » 

Log Time 

Sn” Hrs At rest 

Stirring 

2 

0 0298 

—I 52 

89 

374 

379 

1 

0 0481 

—I 31 

89 

380 

385 

I 

0 2690 

—0 37 

23 

399 

399 

2 

0 3740 

—0 42 

23 

397 

398 

2 

I 390 

0 14 

2'I 

413 

4H 

I 

4 860 

0 69 

21 

431 

436 

2 

60 90 

I 78 

21 

437 

462 
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39*69 X. titi per liter. 2.000 N hydrochloric ectd. 


c«a 


r-of 

Tin.,. 



No. 

San 

Sun 

Hrt. 

At real. 

Stirring. 

X 

0.X033 

—0.99 

22 

377 

377 

3 

0.21x8 

—0.67 

25 

383 

38s 

3 

0.4420 

—0.36 

22 

393 

393 

2 

0.6879 

--0.16 

21 

402 

402 

2 

1.333 

0.13 

23 

409 

409 

3 

1.5x8 

o.x8 

21 

406 

407 

1 

2.657 

0.42 

27 

... 

418 

2 

3.916 

0.59 

24 

422 

424 

2 

17.10 

1.23 

72 

441 

440 

2 

39.93 

1.60 

22 

449 

449 

same composition as 

Solution No. 5. 

solution No. 4, but prepared with electrolytic 

2 

0.3651 

—0.44 

72 

392 

391 

1 

0.3900 

—0.41 

72 

392 

392 

2 

0.7014 

—0.15 

20 

399 

399 

I 

1.142 

0.06 

29 

405 

405 

2 

1.456 

0.16 

29 

408 

407 

2* 

2.909 

0 46 

26 

416 

417 

I 

4.408 

0.64 

26 

421 

422 


Solution No. 6. 

29.69 g. tin per liter. 5.257 N hydrochloric acid. 

CeU 


, Snxv 

Time, 



No. 

SuTt 

Son 

Hn. 

At rest. 

Stirring. 

1 

0.0584 

—1.23 

86 

331 


2 

0.0622 

—1.21* 

95 

332 

331 

3 

0.1233 

—0 90 

28 

342 

343 

2 

0.3333 

—0.27 

23 

368 

368 

1 

0.60x2 

—0 22 

19 

371 

372 

3 

2.622 

0.43 

42 

390 

391 

2 

8.479 

0.93 

21 

405 

406 

I 

13. 4 X 

1.13 

21 

408 

409 

I 

77.76 

1.89 

23 

427 

429 


liquid junction between the potassium chloride and the add is not applied 
because of the great tmcertainty as to the natture, concentration, and 
degree of dissodation of the numerous compounds and complex ions 
that may be present. It will be shown that the best method to eliminate 
this uncertainty is to extrapolate to zero concentration of add. The 
data in the table^ are plotted on the lines found in Fig. 1. Time elapsed, 
in hours, from the last alteration of concentration to the given observation 
is noted; in practically every case the potential was sensibly constant 
for the last twdve hours of this period, liie work in normal add (Curve x) 
was carried out first, before experimental difficulties had been thoroughly 
overcome, so that the points in this series are somewhat less satisfactoiy 
than in the others. 
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Unlesd considerable add is present, the hydrolytic equilibrium of 
stannic chloride is very dowly established, as indicated by Kowalewdcy's 
conductivity measurements/ which we checked at 25®. For each con¬ 



centration of add used as a medium the curves show a rdation, almost 
linear, between potential and the logarithm of the conoeutration ratio,. 
' Z * anorg , Ch « m ., 23, 1 (1900). 
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To iSjtd nrhat valtibi oun^ to be observed if add could be eHminated 
without appearance of hydrolysis^ we have in Pig. 2 plotted potentials 
for selected values of the concentration ratio against the several conoen* 
trations of add employed, and extrapolated to zero concentration of 
add. Values taken from the smoothed curves are used in preference 
to e3q>erimental points, and are given in Table II. 

Tabls II. 


Saiv 

, Sn*v 

Potential in millivolt!. 

Snn 

1 00«. 

200 n 

5.26 it. 

0 10 

-1 00 

385 

374 

339 

0 20 

—0 70 

394 

383 

342 

0 30 

—0 52 

399 

388 

355 

0 50 

—0 30 

406 

395 

362 

I 00 

0 00 

415 

404 

373 

2 00 

0 30 

424 

413 

383 

3 00 

0 48 

430 

419 

389 

5 00 

0 70 

436 

425 

396 

10 00 

I 00 

445 

434 

406 


The graphs are nearly straight lines, so that no unusual risk is involved 
in the extrapolation to zero acid concentration. The dotted line in Fig. i 
shows these ideal stannic-stannous potentials, which can never be realized 
dperimentally. 

It is instructive to calculate the slopes of the several lines, considering 
the whole length in each case, and to compare them with the ideal slope 

Sn* ** 

of the line representing the equation v ^ a + 0.029 log - -, where 

Sn” 


Sn-* 

Sn*- 





the ratio of the dissodation constants, 


to be invariable, a condition which is almost realized, apparently. 

Concentration of HCl On. 1.0n. 2.0n. 5.26n. Ideal. 

A 

Slope, Ax/A log 0030 0030 0.030 0.033 0.0295 


Hydrochloric add represses the ionization of stannic chloride and also 
of such complex ions as SnCU"'formed by the reaction 
SnCh + zCl'^liSnCU'' 

more than the ionization of the corresponding stannous compounds.^ 
As there is no hprdrolysis to check, increasing add concentration causes 

and, therefore, b) fall off, which is demonstrated by the in- 

Sn^v 

creasing slope obtraed from the quotient Ax/A log • 

^ See Young, TuiS Jouenal, ag, 21 (1901), and Engel, ckim. phys , 17, 338 
(1889). 
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Effect of Varying Total Tin Concentratton .—Cells were also observed 
containitig but half the usual concentration of tin, that is, one-eighth of 
a gram-atom of tin per liter of normal hydrochloric acid. 

Table III * . 

Solution No 3 

14 85 g tin per liter o 999 N hydrochloric acid 



Sn*v 

, Sn*v 

Log — * 

Sun 


V ill millivolts 

CeU 

No 

bun 

Time 

Hrs 

At rest 

Stirring 

2 

0 0487 

—I 31 

67 

374 

384 

I 

0 0668 

—I 18 

67 

379 

389 

1 

0 2865 

—0 54 

42 

393 

4 CX> 

2 

0 3560 

—0 45 

42 

397 

400 

2 

I 365 

0 14 

24 

4*3 


1 

2 375 

0 38 

24 

427 


2 

5 975 

0 78 

24 

438 

439 


These values, if plotted as points in Fig. i, would mingle with those 
found for twice this concentration of tin in normal acid. By subtracting 

Sn^v 

fiom a number of potentials the quantity 0.029 log all are reduced 
to a hypothetical condition where the concentration ratio equals unity. 


Average 

28 8 g perl ^ 415 414 417 419 416 ^.20 414 41s 

14 4 g perl 413 414 409 410 409 4*6 415 4*2 


Thus it is shown that slightly more electronegative values result in 
the more dilute tin solution. Here the excess of chloride ions left free 
to repress the ionization of the stannic chloride and of its complexes is 

greater, and so the ratio ^-is decreased. The difference, however, 

Sn*' 

does not greatly exceed the limit of error of observation, and more ex¬ 
haustive study would be necessary to settle the question even qualita¬ 
tively, much more so quantitatively. 

Until the degree of dissociation of the several stannic and stannous 
compotmds involved, such as SnCh, SnCla*', H2SnCl«, SnCb, SnCl/, 
HSnClsf are known, it is impossible to unravel the various factors influencing 
the potentials. Were even a part of these known the above measure** 
ments would help to evaluate the rest. Meanwhile, mathematical treat¬ 
ment is altogether tmeertain. 

The work described in this paper was carried out in the spring of 1913, 
with the exception of the measurements in twice normal acid, which 
were made in the summer of 1914. 

Summary. 

Mercury is preferable to platinum in the measurement of oxidizing 
potentials of low inteflsity. Results are more quickly obtained, and 
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suflhr less from iir^jidaritles in surface energy of the electrode and the 
presence of traces of oxygen. 

The potentials of mixtures of stannic and stannous dilorides containing 
one-quarter of a gram-atom of tin per liter in hydrochloric add of three 
concentrations were measured at mercury electrodes at 25 ®. The probable 
error is about two millivolts. 

Halving the total tin concentration makes the potential very slightly 
more electronegative; it seems to be nearly independent of the total tin 
concentration, other things being equal. 

By extrapolation to zero concentration of add, results are obtained 
which should be largdy unaffected by uncertainties due to hydrolysis 
and to the single potential at the boundary between the cell liquid and 
the indifferent electrolyte. 

Up to two moles of hydrochloric add per liter, the potentials are quite 
accurately expressed by the formula 

r • 0.426 + 0.030 log — o.oii X cone. HCl, 

provided sufficient acid is added to check hydrolysis. 

Curves showing the relations existing among the several variables are 
discussed in the light of present knowledge of solutions of stannic and 
stannous chlorides. 

Cmcbkxdgb. Mass. 

[CONTEIBUTION FROM THE ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE FOR MEDICAL lUSEARCH, NEW 
York Department of Experimental Biology. ] 

STUDIES ON A NEW KIND OF E. M. F. 

By Rsxnraiu> Bbutnsk. 

Received July 28. 1914. 

X. Introductory Remarks. 

X. It was shown by the author^ in previous commimications that it is 
possible to compose galvanic cells of water-immisdble organic substances 
and aqueous solutions without metals, which, in certain points, exhibit 
properties like the well-lq;|i0m galvanic cells of which metals are the most 
essential component most important aim of a systematic study of 
these phenomena artificial reproduction and the explanation of the 
electrical propertit^ of living tissues, since it is well known that these 
also produce e. m. f. resembling e. m. f. of metals. This fact was well 
established by Mectrophysiologists long ago, for the magnitude of the 
e. m. f. produced, by tissues resembles that of ordinary galvanic cells; the 
same is found toehold for the cell-systems described here. 

An experime|rt}d investigation undertaken at the suggestion of Dr. 
J. I>}eb by thq^|ttxthor* had shown this similarity of e. m. f. produced by 
' This JouRi^ 31# 344 (1913); 2 . EUc^ochem., 467 (19x3)- 
34/1*4 (^xx); Biockem, Z., 41, x (19x3). 
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tissues and metab m a still more striking form, for it was found that a 
quantitative law espedally diaracteristic for metals (Nemstb formula) 
could be applied to tissues. The experimental method used for this pur¬ 
pose may briefly be described as foUows: A leaf or the fruit of a plant 
is brought in contact on two points with two solutions of the same salt 
{i, e,, KCl) in different concentrations; the two salt solutions are connected 
by means of impolarizable electrodes to a measuring instrument and the 
e. m. f. observed. This e. m. f. depends on the ratio of the two concen¬ 
trations according to Nemst’s formula. The observation that a similar 
e, m. /. can he produced without metals or without tissues by means of a pure 
organic substance {salicylic aldehyde) was the first step which led the author 
to a systematic study of cell combinations with immiscible substances. Nat¬ 
urally not all of these combinations have a direct bearing on electrophysi- 
ological problems, but they serve to give a more complete knowledge of 
the fundamental phenomena upon which electrophysiology is ultimately 
based. 

These investigations may also interest the organic chemist since it is 
found that the chemical constitution of the organic substances plays a 
most important role in their action in such cell systems. Such a com¬ 
bined application of or¬ 
ganic and physical chem¬ 
istry is able to solve prob¬ 
lems which hitherto have 
been looked at as strictly 
vital. 

2. Since cell combina¬ 
tions of the kind described 
have been very rarely in¬ 
vestigated by previous 
authors it^ may be well 
to describe first the experi¬ 
mental method. The ap¬ 
paratus used is sketched 
in Fig. I. An S-shaped 
tube (a) is connected on one side with a calomel electrode; it is filled 
in the upper part with i/iKCl solution and in the lower broader 
part with salicylic aldehyde which is saturated with salicylic add. This 
lower part is then immersed in a series of beakers containing various 
solutions. Another calomel electrode is connected by means of a syphon 

^ Among these investigations I wish to mention here those by M. Cremer, **On 
Nitrobenzene Diphasic Cells*’ [Z. Btol., 47, i (1906)] and those by Haber and Klemer- 
siewig’s *‘On Benzene (and Toluene) Cells” [Z, physik, Chem,, 47, 385 (1908)]. Some 
hypotiieses put forward by these authors will be discussed in the following papem. 



Fig, 1.^ 
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with tliis beaker a^tbee. mJ> of the aitangeia cn t is observed with various 
sohitkms successively. 

If we inunerse the tube contaming salicylic aldehyde successively iu 
series of KCl solutiotis of vaiying concentrations, the following is observed: 


Concmtratloa of the 

KCl in which the tube 

WM immersed. 

B. M. P. Ol»erved in 
milUvolt. 

Time in minutes 
allowed for 
observation. 

M/io 

-f 12 to 13 

o'to l' 

M/so 

+37 

3'to 4' 

Jlf/250 

+62 

7'to 9' 

M/12S0 

+96 

Il'to 12' 

Af/6250 

+ 137 

17' to 19' 

Jlf/X250 

+96 to 95 

20' to 23' 

Jlf/250 

■+61 to 60 

26* to 7Z* 

M/so 

+32 to 31 

78'to8x' 

M/10 

+ 7 

84' to 86' 

M/2 

—14 

88' to 90' 

2.sM 

—32 to 33 

95'to 97' 

m/2 

—15 

103' to 104' 

JIf/io 

+ 7 

107' to 108' 


(The sign signifies the polarity of left side in diagram.) 

These figures show to which degree such measurements are accurate 
and reproducible. 

The change of the e. m. f. of the syjitcm can only be due to the change of 
a potential difference located at the junction of the salicylic aldehyde and 
the aqueous solution; the potential difference located at the junction of 
the l/i KCl solution of the calomel electrode and the variable KCl solution 
is practically zero and constant as the velocity of migration is practically 
equal for K* and Cl'.‘ 

The magnitude of this change is as follows: 

Between 2^ft M and M/2 iS Millivolt 

M/2 and M/10 21 Millivolt 

ilf/10 and ilf/50 24 Millivolt 

ilf/50 and ilf/250 28 Millivolt 

if/250 and ilf/1250 34 Millivolt 

ilf/i25oand ilf/6250 41 Millivolt' 

As the ratio of the concentrations is i : 5 in all cases, the value calculated 
from Nemst's formula wfiuld be 58 In 5 « 40 millivolt; it is seen that the 
values observed gradually approach this value with decreasing concen¬ 
trations. It is important that this observation can be explained on the 
basis of theoretic^ considerations as shall be explained later. 

These observations on celb containing salicylic aldehyde as a middle 
conductor also were the first instance of the artificial imitation of the 


* A weU-known theory of Nemst states that this diffusion potential equals 
u —•» ItT C\ *' 

—\ -=r »nce in our case u and v are practically equal, the diffusion potential 

a -f- a r c% 


is sero in all cases. 
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electttxie-lifce potential differences between some living tissues and aqueous 
soluticMis, for the magnitude and direction of the e. m. f. is the same in 
both cell arrangements. 

— concentrated salt solution plant diluted salt solution + 

— concentrated salt solution salicylic acid diluted salt solution -f 

I^urther investigations have shown that a number of other water-im¬ 
miscible liquids show a similar behavior, e, g., fatty acids mixed with 
substituted phenols.^ 

3. The theoretical explanation for these phenomena given in previous 
communications was based on a thermodynamic formula of Nemst and 
of Haber, stating that the potential difference at the junction of two im¬ 
miscible electrolytic phases (such as an aqueous solution and salicylic 
aldehyde) equals RTjnF In ci/cj, const, where ci and c% signify the ionic 
concentrations of the same ion in the two respective phases, i. e.y the K* 
concentration in water and in the salicylic aldehyde. The latter is due 
to a partition or slight solubility of the K* salt in the salicylic aldehyde. 
The partition of KCl between water and salicylic aldehyde is, however, 
not satisfactorily explained by the simple well-known law of partition, 
according to which the K* concentration in water and in salicylic aldehyde 
(ci/c^ should be constant. For if this were so, the potential difference 
should not change if the aqueous concentration is changed, according to 
the thermodynamic formula cited above. The fact that the potential 
difference does vary indicates that the partition is of a more complicated 
nature. The assumption was put forward in previous papers of the author 
that a chemical reaction between salicylic acid (in the aldehyde) and KCl 
was the cause of the complicated partition. This view was supported 
by other observations based upon measurements with various other water- 
immiscible electrolytic conductors. 

In the following papers these theories will be also controlled by measure¬ 
ments of the conductivity in the non-aqueous phase, by measurements 
by distribution and various electromotive phenomena not described 
previously. 

4. A brief review seems also justified concerning the thermodynamic 
derivation of the fundamental formula E = RT/nF ta cxlc% const, (cited 
above) at phase jimctions.^ In order to derive this formula we consider 

^ This formula was first put forward by Nemst {Z. physik. Chem , 9, 385 (1S93)), 
Haber, however, first described those experiments which showed the usefulness of this 
theory in a way which was not easy to predict from Nemst's theoretical explanations 
{Ann. Physik., [4] 36, 947 (1908)). Compare also Beutner, Trans. Am. Electrochem. 
Soc., 31 , 2191 (1912). 

a cell system of the following general type: 

metal | phase I containing M* | phase II containing M* | metal (as before). 

» J. Loeb and R. Beutner, Biochem. Z., 51, 288 (1913)- 
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(M* dimcrtes dedx^lytile loos of tbe metil wlddi aoU as ttie efedtnxte at 
both ends.) Jl is supposed ikai Uu two electrolytic phases are in equiUbriim 
with each other as well as with the metal. Then the e, m. /. of dte whole cell 
must equal oero, since U is not possible to bring about any change in this system 
eeen with a current passing through it. This simple fact makes it possible 
to calculate the potential difference located at the junctions of the elec¬ 
trolytic phases. The potential difference between the left-hand electrode 
and Phase I is, according to Nemst's theory, RT/nF In ci, const.' (where 
Cl is the ionic concentration of M 0 > and the potential difference between 
the right-hand electrode and Phase II is RTInF In cs. const." 

As the total e. m. f. of the system must be zero, the difference of these 
two volumes must equal the e. m. f. located at the junctions of the two 
phases. This difference is RT/nF In ci/c2, const.i/const.' or RT/nF In 
Ci/ct const., as stated above. 

We therefore conclude that the potential difference at the junction of the 
two phases does not depend^ in any way, on ionic mobility as does the potential 
difference between miscible solutions, but must have properties characteristic 
of potentials at metallic electrodes, 

Haber^ first devised a method for directly demonstrating this property 
irf *'phase potentials.’* The feature of the method is that one of the 
concentrations ci and ct is maintained constant, while the other is varied. 
This can be done, if the salt whose concentration is varied is* soluble in one 
phase only. 

To fulfil this condition he used as Phase I an aqueous solution of HgNOa 
and as Phase II an insoluble salt with the same ion, for instance, HgCl. 
The e* m. f. of the following combination is measured; 

Calomel electrode | solid HgCl | HgNOi aqueous solution | Calomel electrode 

If the concentration of the HgNOs solution in this cell is varied, the 
ionic concentration of the solid HgCl layer will not be affected. Nor 
will it have any considerable effect on the potential difference between 
the HgNOt solution and the right-hand calomel electrode, since no ’’phase 
potential” exists there. Hence the e. m. f. of the whole S3rstem must vary 
with the Hg* concentration according to the logarithmic law, just as in 
the case of a metallic electrode. 

This was ^own by experiment to be very exactly true. The concen¬ 
tration of Hg* was changed over a large range by employing NaCl solutions 
saturated with HgCl (instead of the HgNOt) solution. As is well known 
the Hg* concentration of such a NaCl solution is exceedingly small and 
yet very accurately defined. 

Bxpmiments of the same kind were made with other insoluble salts, 
like AgCl and CaSOt, and their ions in aqueous solution, and the same re¬ 
sults were obtained. 

^ Loc, dt,, Ann, Pkyeik, s6, 947 (xao8). 
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Pmtker, Haber and K le mensie wics^ made experiments on phase po- 
tentiab of this kind yarying the H* conoentration. Both phases con* 
tained water in their experiments. For instance, if Phase 1 is ice, and 
Phase II is water, then only in Phase II adds and bases are soluble, per* 
mitting a variation of the H* concentration. For Phase I, instead of ice, 
such materials as glass or solutions of water in organic solvents (like benzene) 
were taken. Haber’s h3rpothesis, however, that potential differences 
existing in living tissues are also reversible for H* ions could not be verified. 

5. It may be remarked that another interesting investigation, which 
illustrates the similarity between e. m. f. at phase jtmctions and at metallic 
dectrodes, relates to cell systems built up from solid salts.? By 
means of such cells it is possible to measure the free energy of reactions 
between solid salts without the aid of metals. Recently the author has 
carried this idea one step further by discussing the question whether 
definite chemical reactions could be subjected to a measurement of their 
e. m. f. by means of cell systems containing phase junctions. The re¬ 
sult of this (theoretical) investigation is that even such reactions could be 
measured as the formation of a salt hydrate from a solid s^t and water. 
Such dectrometric measurements have never been carried out previously, 
because the dectric function of the phase junction has been entirdy 
disregarded, the usual electrochemical investigation bearing only on cells 
with aqueous dectrol3rtes and metals. 

It seems probable t^t the hdpless condition of the dectrophysiologist, 
when endeavoring to utilize the results of physical investigations in his 
own sdence, is also due to the restricted applicability of the older dectro- 
chemistry. The following sentence quoted from L. Herrmann’s handbook 
of physiology’ expresses the realization of what has till now been lacking. 
He says on page 170 **The hope of gaining an understanding for the physical 
nature of the potential differences mentioned hsis not so far been fulfilled.” 

N«w York. N. Y. 


STUDIES ON A NEW KIND OF £• M. F. 
n. Cell Arraiigements of Aqueous and Nitrobenzene Solutions Contain^ 
ing One Common Ion in Both Phases. 

By IUnfB4iu> BsuTims. 

Received Julj 28 , 1914 . 

(i) The experiments and the theoretical considerations described above 
have proved the existence of interphase potential differences with proper¬ 
ties resembling dectrode potentials. The nature of (diffusion) potential 
differences existing in non-aqueous solutions at the contact of two different 
ionic concentrations will be discussed in this paper. 

Z. phyHk, Chem,, 67, 385. 

I Compare Beutner, Z, Electrochem., 15,433 (1908)* 

’ 14th Edition, Berlin, xqxo. 
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The study of aqumw sohiti^ has shown that such diffusM^ potentials 
depend on the velocity of migration of positive and negative iQa$;<the 
theory of Nemst and Planck which makes their calculation possible^ is 
well understood. At the junction of two electrolytes of different con¬ 
centrations the potential difference (according to this theory) equals 

E = ^ In 

u + v nF Ci 

An appreciable diffusion potential can therefore occur in such cases only 
where the velocities of the negative ion (v) and the positive ion («) ^e so 
different that the quantity u — v/u + ® is of considerable magnitude; 
sudi is not the case in aqueops solutions (with the exception of acids and 
bases only). It will be shown in this paper that electrolytic solutions in 
nitrobenzene exhibit a behavior similar to aqueous solutions. The e. m. f. 
of systems composed of aqueous and water-immiscible electrol3rtes is, 
tha:efore, primarily due to the potential differences existing at the junction 
of the immiscible phases. 

1 . Objections to Ostwald’s Theory of Selected Ionic Permeability and 
to Cremer’s Experiments. 

(2) This fact is contradictory to the conception of some physiologists 
who, recognizing the possible importance of water-immiscible layers 
(or membranes) for the production of electric currents by tissues, have 
tried to explain their action by assuming that the positive and negative 
ions have a very different mobility in these membranes, thus producing 
diffusion potentials. This view is based upon a hypothesis, put forward 
in a preliminary form by Ostwald,^ according to which a selective ionic 
permeability of membranes is the cause of physiological currents. This 
hypothesis was not, however, accepted by most physical chemists and 
was disproved by Walden* working in Ostwald’s own laboratory. 

The observation, which Ostwald quotes in support of his hypothesis, 
can be easily explained in some other way, i, e., the precipitation bf Cu 
metal which he describes may be a kind of stenolysis, also the polarization 
observed is not necessarily due to an impermeability for kations. The 
one-sided passage of current observed on the boundary of coagulated 
protein and a precipitating aqueous solution may simply be due to a high 
^ciffc resistance of the layer of precipitate or membrane, which is formed 
or dissolved according to the direction of current. 

Nevertheless) the theory was accepted by some physiologists.* 
pkysik. Chem., 71 (1890). 

' * Waldra, Ibid., xo, 699 (1893). Compare also Tammann, GbtHngen Noi^richten, 

3x3 (1891). Nemst objects to the theory of sdtective ionic permeability from a theo¬ 
retical standpoint fPflSger's Archiv., laa, 307 (1908)). 

* Compare Hdber, PhysikaUiche Chmie der Zdle und Gew^, Idepgig, xpxx (page 
477 f.f.) (Bemsteia’s membrane theory). 
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M. OretosT^ tried to make Ostwald*s conception of a selective ionic 
permeability of the '^membranes'* clearer means of the assumption 
described, according to which the mobility of the positive and negative 
ions in the membrane is largely different. In order to find an experimental 
proof for this view he experimented on solutions of picric acid in nitroben¬ 
zene and measured the e. m. f. of the following arrangement: 

-f M/S NaCl solution | Nitrobenzene M/S NaCl aqueous 

saturated with without picric solution— 

picric add add 
obs.: o. X volt (not constant) 

If really the change of the concentration of the picric acid in the nitro¬ 
benzene causes this e. m. f. (diffusion potential) the conclusion Would seem 
necessary that the anion of the picric acid has a very much larger mobility 
than the H*. This result would certainly be most striking, for in aqueous 
solutions the velocity of the H* ion far exceeds that of all anions, as is 
well known. Therefore, all arrangements 

— concentrated acid — diluted add + 

(aq.) (aq.) 

or 

— concentrated acid — pure water + 

(aq.) 

produce e. m. f. of the opposite direction.* 

It is possible, however, to show that diffusion potentials and ionic 
mobilities have nothing, or very little, to do with the e, m. f. produced 
by Cremer’s nitrobenzene cell, but that the junction of the aqueous solu¬ 
tions and the nitrobenzene produces nearly the total e. m. f. of the system, 
for the nitrobenzene saturated with picric acid takes up sodium salts to a much 
larger extent than nitrobenzene containing no picric acid, and large inter phase 
potential differences must be produced in this way, which account for the 
e. m. f. observed. 

To prove this, nitrobenzene w*th and without addition of picric acid was 
shaken for 15 hours with M/S sodium chloride solution, resp., with water 
and the increase of conductivity was measured. It was found that the 
conductivity of pure nitrobenzene was approximately the same whether 
it was shaken with water or with sodium chloride solution; the conductivity 
observed was very small in both cases and difficult to determine accurately 
(about 0.015 rec. megohms). A 20% solution of picric acid in nitrobenzene 
however, showed a maiked increase in conductivity: 

* Z. Biol., 47, I (1906). 

* It must be said that Cremer himself seems doubtful as to whether really* the 
ionic mobilities of positive and negative ions are reversed in nitrobenzene. He proposes 
his explanation as a working hypothesis only; his interesting investigation does not be¬ 
come less valuable therefor by the modified explanation given here. 
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20 cci 90 % pierk acid hi ntodscnceiift altakeii for 15 lioari at room temperature 
with too cc. dist^Ued Water: 3^26 tec. megohmi (at 95*). 

20 cc. 20% picric add in nitrobenzene ehaken under the same conditions of tem¬ 
perature with 100 cc. M/8 NaD solution: 4.73 rec. megohms (at 95**). 

This difference of conductivity is likely to be due to formation of sodium 
ions in the nitrobenzene in the second experiment, or to the formation of 
a sodium picrate. This is supported by the observation that pure nitro¬ 
benzene ^ows an increase of conductivity of the same order of magnitude 
after shaking with a very dilute sodium picrate solution: 

20 cc. nitrobenzene shaken under the same conditions as above with 100 cc. of a 
Af/100 sodium picrate solution: 3.7 rec. megohms (at 25 ^). 

Another proof for this formation of sodium picrate is found in the fact 
that the solution of picric add behaves similarly to salicylic aldehyde; 
in contact with aqueous sodium chloride solutions of different concen¬ 
trations the potential difference changes in the same direction; the con- 
dusions mentioned on page 2043 tend to show that this phenomenon also 
is due to a formation of sodium picrate, dissolved in the nitrobenzene to 
some extent when equilibrium at the phase junction is established. 

Cremer’s cell arrangement is therefore a concentration cell with respect 
to Na* ions: 


-|- aqueous M/8 NaCl 


Nitfohemene 

high Na* concen- low Na* con- 
tration due to centration 
picric acid 


aqueous M/8 NaCl — 


The direction of the e. m. f. of this system would be such as indicated, 
a quantitative calculation is scarcely possible as the system is not well 
defined. 


Since, in this case, the junction of the aqueous and the nitrobenzene 
solutions produces the e. m. f., and not the*junction of the two different 
nitrobenzene solutions, no condusions concerning a largdy different mobil¬ 
ity of positive and negative ions in nitrobenzene can be drawn. 

n. Ionization in Nitrobenzene. 


(3) The starting point of the experiments described in this paper are 
measurements which make a direct application of the fundamentd formula 


E 


RT 

nF 


In 


Cl 


C2 


const, at phase junctions possible, and allow the deduction of dear con¬ 
dusions. Something about the ionization in the nonaqueous solvent must 
be known for this purpose.^ 

Although we are very well informed concerning ionic concentrations of 
aqueous solutions^ very little is known concerning ionic concentrations in 
> >ntrobeiisene it chosen at the water-hnmisdble solvent in most of the experi¬ 
ments, as it may be teeured wk low cost in large quantities and produces a sufficient 
conductivity to make measurements of the e. m. f. possible. 
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aB organic solvents whidi mix incompletely with water. The reason is 
that the methods and laws est^lished for aqueous electrolytes are not 
always otherwise applicable, as investigations on conductivity of non- 
aqueous solutions have demonstrated. Some preliminary tests were, 
therefore, imdertaken for the purpose of determining which substances 
would produce a particularly high electric conductivity if dissolved in a 
water-immiscible organic fluid. It was found that all bases and adds, 
even those which are the best conductors in aqueous solutions (like picric 
acid), never produce any appreciable conductivity in substances like 
phenol, nitrobenzene or benzaldehyde; mixtures of acids and bases, how¬ 
ever, have a conductivity which, in a i/i g. molecular solution is about 
one hundred or one thousand times larger; this is without doubt due to 
the formation of a salt-like compound, just as in aqueous solutions salts 
may have a higher conductivity than the (weak) acids and bases from 
which they are formed. It seems, therefore, as if all adds and bases are 
“weak** electrolytes in water-immisdble solvents. The comparatively 
high conductivity of salts exists in both cases in a qualitatively similar 
fashion. 

These electrical properties of nonaqueous solutions can best be demon¬ 
strated with substituted anilines as bases; a strong add like salicylic acid 
or picric acid must also be employed. 

The following approximate measurements may serve as an example: 
The nitrobenzene employed without additions had a specific conductivity 
of o.oi rec. megohms at 30®; dissolving dimethyl-o-toluidine in a molecular 
concentration (135 g. in a liter) increased the conductivity up to 0.09 rec. 
megohms (t = 30®); dissolving salicylic add (molecular concentration) 
alone increased up to 3.5 rec. megohms (^ = 65®).^ A nitrobenzene 
solution, however, which contained both dimethyl toluidine and salicylic 
add in a molecular solution showed a conductivity of 450 redprocal 
megohms. This very large increase in conductivity is certainly due to a 
formation of a salt-like combination (dimethyl toluidine salicylate) which 
dissociates into dimethyl toluidine kations and salicylic acid anions. 
Nothing definite concerning the degree of ionization can, however, be 
determined by means of measurements of conductivity. 

(4) Another proof for the presence of dimethyl toluidine kations and 
salicylic add anions in this mixture can be found by means of electrometric 
measurements. The potential diflerence at the junction 
Nitrobenzene containing dimethyl toltd- Sodium salicylate in water (concentration 
dine and salicylic add in a mol. con- varied) 
centratiem 

was measured by means of the apparatus described in Fig. i. Instead 

^ At 30^ salicylic add is not sufficiently soluble for a molecular solution; it may 
be supposed, however, that the conductivity at 30* would be even smaller. 
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ci aaJkyUc nUddtyde tbe nitnbetUKne sc^utkui was SBed in the U-4tibe. 
Using s^tions of socUnin salicylate the following e. m. f. were observed 
(constant, at room temperature). 

Conoentration of sodium salicylate solution. 

1/1 n . 1/2 f*. 1/4 n. 

E. m. f. +0.0765 volt +0.053 volt +0.0355 volt 

This change of the e. m. f. is exactly what would be expected according 
to the interphase formula if salicylic acid anions were present in the 
nitrobenzene: 

£ s In nitxobenzol ^ conSt. 

F CmI/ in water 


If the concentration in nitrobenzene is kept constant, and the aqueous 
conceiftration doubled, tlie potential difference should increase (the water 
becomes more positive). 58 In 2 = 17.5 Milli-volt, which is exactly 
the value observed. ‘ 

It is seen that by changing the aqueous concentration in this system, not only the 
potential difference at the nitrobenzene-water interphase* might vary but also the diffu¬ 
sion potential between the i/i KCl calomel electrode and the sodium salicylate, the 
diange of the latter, however, can be practically neglected, since K* and Cl' and also 
Na* and salicylic anion have very nearly the same migration velocity in aqueous solu¬ 
tions. 

The total change of the e. m. f. observed, therefore, should be located at the nitro¬ 
benzene-water interphase and can be calculated according to the formula cited above 


If, however, the concentration of the sodium salicylate solution is decreased still 
further the e. m. f. decreases to a smaller amount; 


Change of the concentration from: 

1/4 to 1/8 
1/8 to 1/16 
1/16 to 1/32 
1/32 to 1/64 
1/64 to pure water 


Change of e. m. f.* 

0.015 volt 
0.014 volt 
0.010 volt 
0.006 volt 

■ 0.006 volt (not constant) 


This apparently is due to the fact that also pure water in contact with our nitro¬ 
benzene solution must contain salicylic acid anions owing to partition of dimethyl tolui- 
dine salicylate or salicylic acid alone between water and nitrobenzene; the concentra¬ 
tion of the salicylic anion in water cannot be decreased below this value and therefore 
the potential difference does not decrease steadily but reaches a minimum value, which 
is determined by the distribution of the salicylic add in the equilibrium. 

In order to determine the amotmt of salicylic add anions present in water in equi- 
libriiun, the nitrobenzene solution was shaken with an equal volume of distilled water, 
and the conductivity of the water determined ( » 2.7.10^*) (at / » 30**); assuming 


* This calculation is only correct if the diffusion potential of ^the aqueous solution 
is zero, as the systedi really measured is the following: 

— calomel electrode nitrobenzene cont. aqueous solution calomel electrode + 
dimethyl toluidine containing sodium 
and, salicylic add salicylate (varying 
^ (concentration) concentrations) 

2 

* All these values are constant and reversible with the exception of the last one, 
whidi Is rather difficidt to determine. 
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tlis^ the look mobilky of the dimethyl toluidine kation and of salicylic acid anion 
equals 40, the order of magnitude of the ionk concentration may be estimated from 
this to equal about o 03 m ^ 

This value must be added, therefore, to the concentration of the anion due to disso¬ 
ciation of sodium salicylate, which is practically equal to the total concentration of 
sodium salicylate Therefore, 

A change of the Really corresponds to a Calculated 

concentration change of the concentration change of e m f 

from 1/4 to 1/8 from o 28 to o 155 o 0148 volt 

from 1/8 to 1/16 from o 155 to o 09-^ o 013 volt 

from 1/16 to 1/32 from o 093 to o 061 o 010 volt 

from 1/32 to 1/64 from o 061 to o 045 o 0065 volt 

from 1/64 to pure water from o 045 to o 030 o 010 volt 

It IS seen that these values agree with those observed 

The presence of dimethyl toluidine kations in our nitrobenzene^feolution 
can be proved in an analogous way by measuring the potential difference 
at the junction 

Nitrobenzene containing dimethyl tolui- Dimethyl toluidine hydrochloi idt ^ in aque- 

line + salicylic acid, const ous solution 

The common ion should be in this case the positive ion (dimethyl 
toluidine kation), therefore, by changing the aqueous concentration the 
change of the e. m. f. observed should be opposite to that observed with 
sodium salicylate in the aqueous solution, the magnitude of the change 
should be about the same. The result of the measmement confirmed 
this as the following data show: 

Molecular concentra- * 

tion of the dimethyl 

toluidme hydrochloride B M F obaerved Difference 

l/l —o 068 volt 

>0 0155 volt 

1/2 —o 0525 volt 

>0 0145 volt 

1/4 —o 038 volt 

>0 013 volt 

I /8 —o 025 volt 

>0 009 volt 

i/i6 —o 016 volt 

>0 006 volt 

1/32 —ooiovolt • 

>0 002 volt 

1764 —o 008 volt 

^ The total concentration of salicylic acid was found by means of titration with 
phenolphthaleui to equal o 055 m Only one-half of the total amount is, therefore, 
electrolytically dissociated Since there must be, however, a shght hydrolytic split¬ 
ting, producing free acid and free salt, both of which have a slow degree of ionization, * 
the rather low degree of electrolytic dissociation tn toto might be explained 

* The aqueous solution of dimethyltoluidine hydrochloride was prepared by shak¬ 
ing the calculated quantity of the base with hydrochloric acid Owing to hydrolytic 
dissodation this salt partly decomposes and a part of the base is left undissolved 





Tht bagnittiite of the dboge of the e.m.{.obeerved is dightlystiukSer 
here than in eadi case with observations on sodium salh^kte. This is 
difficult to account for by a quantitative theory as the eqtiilibria in this 
system" are also complicated ttuough the hydrd3rtic splitting of dimethyl 
tduidine h3rdrodiloride in aqueous solution, diffusion potentials may also 
be produced in the aqueous solution by this hydrolysis. In order of magni¬ 
tude, the approach towards a limiting value at low concentrations and the 
direction of ^e change of the e. m. f. are a sufficient proof for the assertion. 

HI. Nitrobenzene Concentration Cells and the Magnitude of Diffusion 
Potentials in Nitrobenzene. 

(5) Summarizing the results obtained so fart we have proved the existence 
of dimgfhyl toluidine kations and salicylic acid anions in a nitrobenzene 
solution of this base and this acid: (i) by measurements of conductivity^ 
(a) by studying the electrode-like action of the nitrobenzene solution. Those 
experiments will now be described in which Ike ionic concentration of the 
nitrobenzene solution is changed while the aqueous concentration is kept 
constant. Nitrobenzene solutions^ of the kind described, with considerable 
conductivity will be used for these concentration cells; it can be proved that 
an, or very small, diffusion potentials occur at Ike junction of two nitrobenzene 
solutions of different concentration. The method used is as follows: 

According to the theory the potential difference at the junction of the 
nitrobenzene solution and aqueous solution should change in opposite 
directions whether the ion common to both phases is an anion or a kation; 
the potential differences located at the phase junctions 

(x) Nitrobenzene containing dimethyl Aqueous solution of sodium salicylate 
toluidine + salicylic acid, 

resp. 

(2) Nitrobenzene containing dimethyl Aqueous solutions of dimethyl totuidine 
toluidine + salicylic acid hydrochloride 

should therefore react in an opposite sense to a dilution of the nitrobenzene 
solution. 

This conclusion could be easily verified by measuring the cell arrange¬ 
ments 

|Nitrobenzene con taining dimethyl| 

—M/s sodium salicylate toluidine salicylate /5 sodium salicylate -f 

aq solution jf/x M/to elution 

# ^ 

obs.: 0 0$! bit, (oonstant) at room temperature (20*^) 
and 

|Nitrobenzene con taining dimethyl 

-i- M/s dimethyl toluidine totuidine salicylate * ^/S dimethi^ toluidine 

* hydrodiloride aq. fol. jjf/x M/io hydrochloride aq. sol. 

« m 

ohz.:o.osS volt (constant), at room temperature (20*). 
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Hie apparatus used for these measurements is described in Fig* 2, 
which requires no further explanation. (The connection from both 
aqueous solutions to the measunng instrument electrometer wa^made 
by means of calomel electrodes which did not produce any new e. m. f., 
since diffusion potentials existing in the aqueous solutions must be equal 
and opposite.) 

In the first cell the more concentrated nitrobenzene solution is on the 
negative pole (reversibibty for anions), in the second on the positive 
(reversibility for kations). 

Comparing these concentration cells with those known in earlier electro¬ 
chemistry we may say that the metallic electrodes are replaced here by 
the aqueous solutions while the two nitrobenzene solutions replace the 
two aqueous solutions usually employed. These observations furmsh a 
striking contradiction to the theory that diffusion potentials of considerable 
magnitude exist at the junction of two different nitrobenzene solutions. If 
this were so^ and if the interphase potential differences played no role, the 
direction of the e m f, would be the same in the two cell arrangements de~ 


M/s aqueous solution 
of sodium salicylate (or 
of dimethyl toluidme 
hydrochlondt) 


M/io mtrobenzene 
solution of dimethyl 
toluidme -|- salicylic 
acid 



M/s aqueous solution 
of sodium salicylate (or 
of dimrthyl toluidme 
hydrochloride) 


M/i mtrobenzene 
solution of the same 


Fig 2. 


scribed, i, e,, it would not be possible to reverse the direction of Ike e, m,f. by 
changing the aqueous solutions (replacing sodium salicylate by dimethyl 
toluidine hydrochloride), as is actually Ute case. 

The question, however, presents itself whether the total e. m f. observed 
is located at the nitrobenzene-water interphases a, b, a' and fe' exclusively 
or whether a small additional diffusion potential isralso produced at the 
junction of the two nitrobenzene solutions of different concentration (x). 
This problem can be solved approximately in the following way 
The e. m. f of the first cell (concentration cell with respect to salicylic 
acid anions) equals (0.058 Ig ci/c2) + x volts at room temperature* if 
Cl and Ci are the concentrations of the anions of salicylic acid in the two 
nitrobenzene solutions th4k* zn. f. of the second cell (concentration cell 
with respect to dimethyl toluidine kations) equals 0.058 Ig ci/c^' — x 
volts if Cl' and Ci* are the concentrations of the kations in the two nitro¬ 
benzene solutions. 
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Now Hci Cl, testp*, c$» a', t, e,, if the ooncentratkm of tbe dimetbjl 
toluidme kations equals the coucentrathm of the salicylic add anions in 
both tjftrobenzene solutions at the junction of the aqueous solutions, we 
can calculate the magnitude of the diffusion potentials from the difference 
of the e. m. f. observed; the difference of the e. m. f. of the two cells (0.035- 
0.031 volts) would then equal 0.058 Ig ci/cj — 0.058 Ig cZ/ci' + 2X or 
X « 0.002 volts. 

Apparently the assumption of the equality of ci and c/, resp., C2 and C2' 
is justified if the nitrobenzene contams no other dectrolyte than dimethyl 
toluidine salicylate (no sodium salicylate, resp., no dimethyl toluidine 
HCl). A certain quantity of the electrolyte present in the aqueous solu¬ 
tion wijl, however, penetrate into the nitrobenzene at the phase junction 
until equilibrium of distribution is established, but this amoimt must be 
so small that the ionic concentration in the nitrobenzene is not considerably 
changed. In the expenments described, alldhe concentrations were se¬ 
lected in such a way that this is actually the case. This can be proved 
by means of measurements of conductivity, the conductivity imparted 
to pure nitrobenzene after shaking with the aqueous solutions is so small 
that it can be neglected as compared with the own conductivity of the 
nitrobenzene solutions used (as the following figures show) 

Conductivity of the mol solution in nitrobenzene 450 rec Megohms 

Conductivity of the M/io solution m nitrobenzene 84 rec Megohms 

Conductivity of nitrobenzene after shaking with a double 
volume of M/$ sodium salicylate (for six hours) o 6 rec Megohms 

The same after shaking with Af/5 dimethyl tolmdme HCl i 5 rec Megohms 

The highly conducting nitrobenzene solutions were also shaken with the two 
aqueous solutions A slight decrease in conductivity was observed m this case [horn 
450 to 430 rec megohms (sod salic ), resp , 420 (dimethyl tol HCl), and from 83 7 to 
83 (sod salic ), resp , 83 (dimethyl tol HCl)] The cause of this decrease is hard to de¬ 
fine We are certainly justified, however, to conclude from these measurements that the 
ionic concentrations in nitrobenzene are not changed considerably by distnbution equi- 
hbnum at the phase junction m question, and that therefore the calculation of the diffu¬ 
sion potential is correct x ^ 0 002 volts or only a small fraction of the total e m f 
observed ^ 

Conductnity of M/$ dimethyl toluidme HCl o 017 rec ohms 

Conductivity of Af/5 sodium salicylate o 012 rec ohms 

Conductivity of water after shaking with the mol nitrobenzene 
sol o 0023 rec ohms 

' The same after shaking with the M /10 mtrobenzene solution o 0006 rec ohms 

This IS of importance for quantitative calculation of the e m f desenbed below 
(6) Similar expeiimetits were performed gith other substances; for 
instance, the following arrangement was mea 4 Rd: 

1 The lomc conceiitration of the two aqueous solutions m our expenments is not 
changed either by the electrolytes (Musmg from the mtrobenzene solution into the 
aqueous phase at the phase junctions, as the fcdlowing data show 
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^ M/s sodium nitroben- Nitrobenzene contaimng di 
zoate methyl aniline and m nitro> 

aq sol benzoic acid 

; M/i M/io 

obs o 037 volt (constant) 

-f M/ 5 dimethyl anilmc Nitrobenzene contaimng di 
hydrochloride methyl aniluie and m nitro- 

aq sol benzoic acid 

M/i M/io 

obs o 03 volt (constant) 

The diffusion potential between the two nitrobenzene solutions would 
equal zero in this case, as the e. m. f. of the two systems is equal and op¬ 
posite. 

(7) We may conclude from these experiments that ionic mobihties and 
diffusion potentials exhibit similar properties in aqueous and nitrobenzene 
solutions and that there is no reason to suppose that a relatively excessive 


M/s sodium nitroben- 
zoate -h aq sol 


M/s dimethyl ioluidine 
hydrochloride 



Nitrobenzene solu¬ 
tion of varymg con¬ 
centration 


Fig 3 


velocity of certain ions produces particular effects in systems of immiscible 
electrolytic conductors. Interphase potential differences determine the 
magnitude and the direction of the e. m f. in all such systems. 

Concerning electrophysiological theories it can be said, that the results 
obtained are in direct contradiction to the theory of selective ionic perme¬ 
ability. This theory is applied by some physiological authors in rather 
vague theoretical considerations, explaining various visible changes in 
living cells through an inva||pn of positive and negative ions due to an 
alleged mobility or permealfflty of the ion in or through the cell mem¬ 
brane. The experiments described furnish proof against such theories 
by means of the evidence that no essential difference exists between + 
and — ions in water-immiscible solvents so far as the mobility is concerned. 
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(8) A quomtiUUivi caladaiicH of ^ m. /« of our concofUraHon Ms 
from the ratio of the ionic concentrations should be possible in the same way 
as with the ordinaty concentration cell. If we tissume that the ionic 
concentration in the nitrobenzene is proportional to conductivity, the 
c. m. f. calculated would be 0.058 Ig ci/c% volts, where Ci and ci are the 
conductivities of the two nitrobenzene solutions: Ci » 450 rec. megohms, 
c% =» 83 rec. megohms; e. m. f. therefore should be 0.042 volt; this value 
is not identical, however, with the one observed (0.033 volt). Owing to 
our incomplete knowledge concerning ionization in nitrobenzene solutions, 
it is difficult to account, with certainty, for this deviation; the following 
observations, however, may have some bearing on the problem: The 
conductivity of the grammolecular nitrobenzene solution (of dimethyl 
toluidine + salicylic add) equals 430 rec. megohms only if saturated with 
water; the same solution in dry nitrobenzene had only 340 rec. megohms; 
the conductivity of the M/10 nitrobenzene solution, however, did not 
change by saturating with water. If we assume that the conductivity of 
the dry nitrobenzene solutions is proportional to the concentrations of those 

© © 

ions which act in the concentration cells (dimethyl toluidine salic. ) 
we get, in fact, a much closer agreement: 0.058 Ig 340/83 = 0.035 volt, 
which is identical within the experimental errors with the value observed. 
We may assume that the increase in conductivity observed, if the molecular 
nitrobenzene solution is saturated on water, is due to a chemical reaction 
of hydrolysis resulting in the formation of H* ions or other ions.^ 

(9) Experiments of the same kind may be described at last with a somewhat 
modified experimental arrangement (see Fig. 4). By means of this arrangement the 
nitrobenzene-water interphase could be kept constant on one side (in the narrow tube 
a) while the other interphase (in broader tube b) could be changed; the change of the 
e. m. f. with the change of the solution then is the effect observed. This method is 
therefore quite analogous to the one described above (compare Fig. x), with the differ¬ 
ence that in this case the concentration of the nitrobenzene varied while the aqueous 
concentration is kept constant. 

The narrow tube (a), connected with one electrode, is filled with i/i KCl (aq. sol.) 
in upper part and with a o.os M nitrobenzene solution of dimethyl toluidine and sali¬ 
cylic acid in the lower hook-shaped part; this is immersed into a beaker containing the 
same nitrobenzene solution in varying concentrations; an aqueous 0.5 if solution of 
sodium salicylate (or toluidine hydrochloride) supemates on the nitrobenzene in the 
beaker, in a broader tube (6), this is connected with the other calomel electrode by 
means of a hook-shaped tube. 

With sodium salicylate as constant aqueous solution, the system really measured is: 

^ In the experiments with nitrobenzene solutiog^of dimethyl aniline and m-nitro- 
benzoic acid the value calculated from the ratio of tuRRMiductivities of the dry solutions 
is 0.054 volt (obs. *0.037 volt). This deviation is due to a very complicated state of 
this nitrobenzene solution which we cannot fully account for so far; the molecular con¬ 
ductivity of this solution increases with increasing concentration. 
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— calomd elec¬ 

Nitrobenzene solution of sali¬ 

0.5 M sodium calomel elec- 

trode 

cylic acid and dimethyl tolui¬ 

salicylate in trode -f 

(i/i 

dine 

0.02M (constant) 

variable concentration 

water 

The following 

e. m. f. were observed: 


CoucenlTfttion of the 

Change c 

B. M. F. 

variable solution. 

B. M. P. 

M /2 

0.060 volt 

>0.028 volt 

Jlf/io 

0.088 volt 

>0.021 voH 

M/so 

0. J09 volt 

>0.024 volt 

ilf/250 

0.133 volt 

>0.000 volt 

Ar/1250 

0.133 volt 


With dimethyl toluidine hydrochloride the system measured is: 

+ calomel elec¬ 

Nitrobenzene solution of sali¬ 

1 0.5 Jlf dimethyl calomel elee- 

trode 

cylic acid and dimethyl tolui- | 

toluidine in trode — 


dine 

0.02 M (constant) 

1 water 

1 

variable concentration 

1 


E. M. F. observed: 


Concentration of the 


Change of the 

variable solution. 

E. M. F. 

E. M. F. 

M /12 

0 048 volt 

>0.029 volt 

M/\o 

0.077 volt 

>0.029 volt 

M/so 

0.106 volt 

>0.000 volt 

M/ 2 SO 

0.135 volt 

>0.000 volt 

M/12S0 

0.135 volt 



It is seen that the direction of the change is opposite in both cases as the e. m. f. 
of the two systems are in opposite directions. 

The conductivities of the dry nitrobenzene solutions were observed as follows 
(t = 30'*): 

M/2 . 243 /ec. megohms 

M/10 . 80.5 rec. megohms • 

M/so . 15.3 rec. megohms 

Jlf/250. 2.7 rec. megohms 

M/12S0 . 0.4 rec. megohms 

In order to calculate the change of the e. m. f. from the ratio of conductivity, it 
must be considered that some sodium salicylate or dimethyl toluidine passes from the 
aqueous solution into the nitrobOizene; it was found that the pure nitrobenzene with 
a conductivity of 0.006 rec. megdhm had a.4 rec. megohms after shaking with 0.5 M 
sodium salicylate (aq. sol.); 2.3 rec. megohms after shaking dimethyl toluidine hydros 
chloride. The ionic concentration in the nitrobenzene can therefore not be lowered be¬ 
low a value corresponding to this conductivity, which is about M/2S0. A dilution of 
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the nitrobenxeiie from Jf/250 to Jlf/1250 can, therefore, produce no chaxige of the e. 
m f as was really observed With relatlvdy concentrated nitrobenzene sdutions 
the salts invading from the aqueous solution can be neglected, the change of the e m f 
equals the one calculated from the ratio of conductivities o $ M to o 1 M o 058 Ig 
80 5 =» o 028 volt, (obs o 029) For the mtermediate concentrations the value 
^Observed is in each case smaller than the one calculated owing to the electrolytes pene¬ 
trating into the nitrobenzene from the aqueous solution, 

M/\o to M/50 o 058 Ig 80 5/15 3 « o 042 volt (obs o 021, o 029 volt) 

M/50 to M/250 o 058 Ig 15 3/2 7 « o 044 volt (obs o 029 volt) 

A quantitative calculation similar to that described above for aqueous solutions 
does not seem possible, however, owing to our incomplete knowledge concemmg dis¬ 
tribution and ionization in nonaqueous solutions 


IV. Concentration Double Cell of a New Type. 

(9) Observations concerning the e. m. f. of the following concentration 
cell may finally be mentioned * 


— o 2 M sod salic (aq 
sol) 

HCl (aq sol) | 


M dimethyl tol + salic acid 
nttrobemene 
M dimethyl tol 4 * salic 
acid mtrohemene 


o 2 M dimethyl 
tol 

o 2 M sod salic aq sol -|- 


e m f observed at room temperature o 066 volt (constant) 

(Concerning the experimental arrangement compare Fig. 4.) 

This cell cannot contain any diffusion potentials at all according to the 


M/5 aqueous solution 
of sodium salicylate 


M/5 aqueous solution 
of dimethyl toluidine 
hydrochloride 



Af/i nitrobenzene M/10 nitrobenzene 

solution of dimethyl solution of dimethyl 

toluidini + salicylic toluidine + salicylic 

acid acid 


Fig 4 


measurements of distribution and conductivity described above, the total 
e. m f. observed must be located at the four-phase jimctions. 

Comparing this cell with those described on page 2053, it is easily imder- 
stood that the t. m. f. observed here must equal the sum of those previously 
described, which is actually the case* 0.031 + 0.035 volt = 0.066 volt. 

A concentration double cell of this type is especially fit for arranging 
a large number of alternating nitrobenzene and aqueous layers in such a 
way as to product a considerable e. m. f. because the same aqueous solution 
is at both ends of the cell, and also because it contains no diffusion poten^- 
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tiak at all. Bxperinietits concerning such cell arrangements will be com¬ 
municated later. 

Summary. 

(1) The e. m. f. of cell arrangements consisting of aqueous and nitro¬ 
benzene solutions is measured; the solutions which are in contact with 
each other always contain one common ion. This makes it most easily 
possible to calculate from the thermod)maniic formula those potential 
differences which exist at the nitrobenzene-water interphase. 

(2) Preliminary experiments are described, in order to test the nature 
of ionic conduction in nitrobenzene and in order to prove the applicability 
of the thermodynamic formula at the phase jimctions in questipn. 

(3) The e. m. f. of cells which consist of two nitrobenzene solutions of 
different concentrations in contact with each other between two identical 
aqueous solutions is then measured. It can be proved that the total 
e. m. f. of these systems is practically entirely located at the phase junctions 
and not at the junctions of the two nitrobenzene solutions. This result 
can be understood without an elaborate theoretical explanation by contemplating 
the diagrams of the cells. If the e. m.f. observed was located at the junction 
of the two nitrobenzene solutions it would certainly not be possible to reverse 
the direction of the e. m.f. by changing the aqueous solutions ,Hch as is 
actually the case, 

(4) Ostwald had assumed that membranes or layers of watcr-immiscible 
electrolytes between two aqueous solutions produce e. m. f. owing to a 
selective ionic permeability ; this would mean that in the membrane the 
mobility of the anion, i, e,, far exceeds that of the kation, thus producing 
a diffusion potential. According to this hypothesis then, the e. m. f. 
produced by a water-immiscible layer is not located at the phase junction 
but inside the layer or membrane. This theory does not agree, therefore, 
with the experimental results obtained here. 

(5) Cremer’s experiments on biphasic water-nitrobenzene cell arrange¬ 
ments do not support the theory of different mobilities of anions and kations, 
because the e. m. f. observed by him is also located at nitrobenzene-water 
interphases. This is due to the fact that the distribution of electrolytes 
between water and nitrobenzene is much more complicated than was assumed 
by Cremer; the salt contained in the aqueous solution invades the nitrP- 
benzene on one side to a much larger extent than on the other side, as can 
be shown by means of conductivity measurements. In the experiments 
described here the aqueous and nitrobenzene solutions are selected in 
such a way that their ionic concentration is not changed appreciably by 
electrolytes passing from either phase into the other, if the et|uilibrium 
of distribution is established. For this reason it can be claimed that these 
experiments furnish a better argument for the problem in question. 
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Reeelyed June 4. 1914. 

This element was ^h-st described by Mosander during his researches 
upon yttria, just previous to 1843, under the name of erbium. He stated 
that the oxide was'^orange-yellow and the salts colorless. 

Later, several, chemists, employing the fusion of the nitrate method, 
failed to obtain 4 he original erbium of Mosander, so the name erbium was 
given to terbium, which gave a rose colored oxide. 

Delafont^ maintained the existence of old erbium, or terbium as it 
was now called. He recommended samarskite^ as a source of terbium, 
and described the preparation of a terbia of a dark orange-yellow color. 
The salts prepared from it were said to be colorless and to show only a 
trace of the absorption of didymium. 

Marignac* fractionated 300 g. of gadolinite earths and obtained three 
sets of oxides: white yttria, rose erbia, and intermediate oxides of a more 
or less deep yellow color. He separated the didymium from these and 
showed that the color must be due to a third gadolinite oxide originally 
mentioned by Mosander and later denied by Bunsen and Bahr, and Cleve 
and Hoglund. Marignac’s terbia, purified by the potassium sulfate 
method and the oxalic acid method, consisted of a dark orange-yellow 
powder. 

Cleve* confirms Marignac’s conclusions with regard to the existence of 
terbia. 

Lecoq de Boisbaudron^ pointed out tlie complicated nature of terbium 
oxide. He said that it contained variable proportions of yttria, holmia, 
ytterbia, samaria, erbia and the yellow earth. Such material was sub¬ 
mitted to many fractionations. The resulting products when tested by 
the spectroscope showed the possibility of the existence of three terbiums, 
which he designated by Za, Z/ 3 , and Z7. Z /3 gave a very deep reddish 
brown terbia. The solution of the chloride gave only a weak absorption 
spectrum composed of the bands of dysprosium and of a band which ap¬ 
peared to belong to a new element. The same band (X487.7) appeared as 
strongly in the paler colored terbias, and he, therefore, concluded that it 
was due to another terbia which he provisionally named Z 5 . He was 
unable to fractionate further, since all the material was used up. 

Boisbaudroh* examined a sample of impure mosandria, and found that 
it consisted of yttrium a and terbia as Marignac had supposed. 

* Ann, chitn. phys., 14, 238 (1887), 

• Ibid,, 247. * 

• BnU. soc. chim., 31, 195 (1379). 

* Compt, rend,, zoa, 153 (1886). 

' IlM., 647. 
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Hoffntann and Kruss^ showed that terbia (of this date, 1S93), *whidi 
cannot be split up further by means of the double sulfate or formate 
methods, may be fractionated by solution in aniline chloride, 

Marc^ worked upon terbium material, obtained by Weiss during the 
preparation of didymium from monazite by the chromic acid method of 
Muthmann and Bohm, and came to the conclusion that, although his 
terbia was colored deep brown, only a few per cent, of the element causing 
this was present. He also said that the solution of the oxide gave an ab¬ 
sorption band X464-461. 

Emma Portratz,* in a paper on terbium and some of its compounds, de¬ 
scribes the oxide as being of a brownish orange color like some varieties of 
ocher. 

Feit^ worked on the yttrium earths from monazite and obtained a crude 
oxide, which he supposed contained about 12% of terbia. 

Urbain,® by three different methods of fractionation, obtained a dark 
colored earth between gadolinium and dysprosium, whose solutions showed 
the absorption band X488. He kept, provisionally, the name Z6, given 
by Boisbaudron to the element possessing this property. The results of 
Marc were not duplicated. The latter stated that tlie sah ^ of terbium 
possessed a pink color, while Urbain showed that a common colored im¬ 
purity of terbium was dysprosium. The compounds of this latter element 
communicate a green tint to tliose of terbium. Urbain obtained about 
100 g. of the crude dark oxides. This material was submitted to a further 
long and careful fractionation,® which gave 7 g. of an oxide, that could not 
be divided by continued fractionation. It gave a dark brown oxide by 
ignition of the oxalate, and a black oxide when the sulfate was calcined 
at. 1600°. The oxide corresponded to the formula TbiC)?. The solution 
of this oxide showed the absorption spectrum of Z 5 , the inverse spectrum 
of ZPf the spark spectrum of Demarcay’s P, and the phosphorescent 
spectrum of a meta element of )d:trium and to Gp (Crookes). The atomic 
weight was found to be 159.22. 

Urbain’ states that Boisbaudton*s Za is identical with dysprosium. * 

Urbain and Jantsch,^ in describing some new compounds of terbium and 
dysprosium, state that terbium can be weighed as the oxide TbiO? if it has 
not been heated to too high a temperature. 

^ Z. anorg. Chem., 4, 27 (1893). 

* Ber., 35, 389 (1902). 

* Chem. News, 93, 3 (1905). 

* Z. anorg. Chem., 43, 267 (1905). 

® Compt. rend., 139, No. 19 (1904). 

* Ibid., 141, No. 12 ( 1905 ). 

’ Compi. rend., 143, 239 (1906). 

* Ibid., Z46, 127 (1908). 
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Urbsin^ concludes among otber things that the elements F of Demattf^y, 
Zfi and ZS of Lecoq de Boisbaudron, ionium, and incognitum of Sir 
William Crookes are identical with terbium. 

Welsbach’ fractionating the yttrium earths by means of the double 
oxalates with ammonium oxalate, observed that terbium was distributed 
between the gadolinium and dysprosium fractions. He said that the 
separation was tedious, but might be carried out satisfactorily. On each 
side of the terbium the fractions were colored deep ocher; also they gave 
no optical test for terbium. From this he concluded that old terbia con¬ 
sisted of three elements, which he provisionally named TbI, Tbll and 
TbIII. TbI was closely related to gadolinium, and TbIII to dysprosium. 

Separation .—^The methods used originally gave an oxide containing only 
a few per cent, of terbium oxide. These processes include: fusion of the 
nitrates; precipitation by potassium sulfate; precipitation of oxalates 
from a strongly nitric acid solution; the formic acid method. 

Whtn the nitrates are partially decomposed by heat, poured into water, 
boiled until clear and allowed to cool and crystallize, the least basic element 
separates first in the form of a crystalline basic nitrate. This method is 
not to be recommended for the extraction of terbium. 

Terbium potassiun^ sulfate and terbium sodium sulfate are very much 
less soluble than the corresponding double sulfates of yttrium and erbium, 
etc. They are more soluble than those of the cerium metals. Owing to 
the similar solubilities of the double sulfates of gadolinium and dysprosium, 
and also to the fractional precipitation nature of tlie method, it is very 
tedious. 

The fractional precipitation of the oxalate from a highly acid solution 
of the nitrate is practically useless. 

Terbium formate is very much less soluble than yttrium formate, and 
the formates might be used for the separation of yttrium and terbium, if 
it were not for the fact that they form a double compound. Philippium 
formate was found to be yttrium terbium formate. 

Later, Boisbaudron recommended the use of very dilute ammonium 
hydroxide. Urbain says this method is very tedious. He advises the 
following; fractional crystallization of the double nitrates with nickel; 
fractional crystallization of the simple nitrates in the presence of bis¬ 
muth nitrate ; fractional crystallization of the ethylsulfates. 

The double mickel nitrate method® gave gadolinium nickel nitrate, in 
a very pure state, as the least soluble portion. The most soluble frac¬ 
tions gave very dark colored oxides, whose solutions showed a strong 
spectrum of dysprosium, a feeble spectrum of holmium, and an almost 

* Chem. News, xoo, 73 (1909). 

* Chem. Ztg., 35, 658. 

® Urbain, Compt. rend., 139, No. 19 (1904). 
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imperceptible band of Z 6 These solutions possessed an ohve color. 
The middle fractions gave oxideSt paler m color, and the solutions when 
exammed by the spectroscope reveded only the band belonging to ZS, 

The Fractumation of the Simple Nitrates in the Presence of Bismuth 
Nitrate —Urbain found that the solubihty of bismuth nitrate in mtnc 
aad to be greater than the solubihty of gadolinium nitrate, but 
less tlian that of dysprosium Since bismuth nitrate is isomorphous 
with the nitrates of the raie earths, it would accumulate with 
the terbium and enlarge the amount of malenal, thus making it 
easier to carry on the fractionation The above chemist found, after a 
careful study, that bismuth nitrate is less soluble tlian the nitrate of ter¬ 
bium However, he was unable to separate quantitati\ely terbium from 
gadohmum, as he had done with f uropium and samarium by the addition 
of bismuth magnesium nitrate Bismuth was separated from the ter¬ 
bium fractions by means of hydrogen sulfide The terbium was then 
precipitated by the addition of a solution of oxalic acid 

Fractionation of the ethylsulfates rapidly separates terbium from most 
of the yttnum earths This method has been extensively used by Urbam 
and Ivacombe 

The authors, after due consideration, came to the conclusion that the 
only methods worth trying were the last three The double nickel ni¬ 
trate method must be a very good one, since, by it, Urbain obtained a 
pure white gadolmia This process was tried, and some difficulty was 
encountered m the crystallizations It requires considerable expenence 
in order to get good crystals It is also unfortunate that the liquid is so 
highly colored, for it prevents observations being made with regard to 
changes m color of the earth solutions themselves In addition the ab¬ 
sorption spectra cannot be studied 

The crystallization of the simple nitrates was not tned, smee it does 
not work anything like as rapidly as the bromate method The ethyl 
sulfates are useful It is a very great pity that they are so readily hy¬ 
drolyzed 

The matenal, for the extraction of terbium oxide, consisted of gado¬ 
linium oxide contaimng terbium oxide There were also present certain 
amounts of dysprosium and holmium oxides and traces of those of yttnum 
and erbium The whole was converted into bromates by warming with 
bromic acid The bromates so obtained were submitted to a long and 
careful fractionation 

After a few senes of operations, the whole of the terbium and most of 
the holmium and dysprosium were found to be in the most soluble por¬ 
tion As the work proceeded, a faint absorption band appeared m the 
blue, when the least soluble fraction was exammed by means of the spec- 
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trosoc^ This was due .to stoall amounts of europium, which ^owed 
that europium bromate was less soluble than gadolinium bromate. 

Europium bromate would, therefore, appear to possess the lowest solu¬ 
bility of all the rare earth bromates. The solubility first of all decreases 
as we go up the series in the following order: lanthanum, cerium, praseo- 
d3miium, neodymium, samarium, europium. After europium has been 
reached, the solubility commences to increase again in this manner: 
eturopium, gadolinium, terbium, dysprosium, holmium, yttrium, erbium, 
thulium, ytterbium, lutecium, celtium, and scandium. 

By the time a considerable number of series of operations had been 
carried out, the colors of the pxides of the fractions were observed to show 
very much li^t upon the rapidity of fractionation. The least soluble— 
gadolinium bromate—gave a nearly white oxide. All gadolinium was re¬ 
moved from the series, as soon as it gave an almost white oxide. With 
increase of solubility the color of the oxides rapidly changes. They be¬ 
came darker and darker until a maximum was reached, after which the 
colors became paler. The most soluble fractions gave a buff colored oxide. 
These portions were removed when this condition had been attained. 
From these results it can be seen that terbium is rapidly separated from 
gadolinium by means of the bromate method. The separation of terbium 
from dysprosium is not as simple as in the case of the previous element. 
Perhaps the ethylsulfates would be the best salts to use for this portion 
of the work. The residts of the application of this method will be de¬ 
scribed later on. 

The fractions that gave the darkest colored oxides showed only one 
absorption band—that of Z 5 or terbium. The more soluble portions of 
the terbium showed the absorption bands of dysprosium in addition, 
while the less soluble portions gave very faint neodymium bands, the 
latter indicating the fact that neodymium bromate comes between the 
bromates of terbium and gadolinium. It would, therefore, be reasonable 
to conclude that by the careful use of neodymium the separation of ter¬ 
bium and gadolinium could be carried out quantitatively. Neodymium 
can, of course, be readily separated from terbium by many well known 
methods, such as by crystallizing the double magnesium nitrates with 
bismuth magnesium nitrate. Only three or four operations are neces¬ 
sary. Neodymium magnesium nitrate passes into the least soluble frac¬ 
tions, since it«1s practically insoluble in bismuth magnesium nitrate. 
The bismuth magnesium compound comes next, while the terbium xnag- 
nesium nitrate collects in the mother liquor. 

A statement, made somewhat recently, by another worker with re¬ 
gard to the brontate method, led one to understand that there was con¬ 
siderable difficulty in separating 3rttrium from gadolinium. Yttrium bro- 
mate comes between the bromates of erbium and holmitup with regard 
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to their solubilities. It will, therefore, naturally tend to divide itself into 
two portions, one accompanying the erbium and the other the holmium 
and dysprosium. Therefore as soon as a fraction, less soluble than 
dysprosium, no longer gives the dysprosium absorption spectrum, it is free 
from yttrium. Since, in addition, terbium and neodymium come between 
dysprosium and gadolinium, the separation of yttrium and gadolinium 
must be extremely good. When we have a fraction containing yttrium 
more soluble than holmium and free from the absorption bands of this 
element, it is free from gadolinium. 

The original bromates used in this work comprised many kilograms. 
As large amounts of gadolinium bromate were, however, rapidly removed 
from one end, and fair quantities of the bromates of erbium, yttrium, 
holmium, and dysprosium from the other, the bulk of material undergo¬ 
ing fractionation quickly decreased. The whole of the erbium was re¬ 
moved in the most soluble portion after a few crystallizations. This was 
followed by yttrium and holmium with some dysprosium. Finally the 
holmium bands became very faint, and later dysprosium, with a little 
terbium, formed the most soluble fractions of the series. 

By this time the fractions had become reduced to about 10 g. in each. 
About 30 g. of very pure terbium oxalate, giving a black oxide, were ob- 
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tained. Thirty grams of an oxalate not quite so pure were also separated. 

The crystallization of tlie chlorides from hydrochloric acid was used 
in the endeavor to separate small amounts of terbium from dysprosium. 
The chlorides formed very nice crystals, and the mother liquor could easily 
be drained off. The rate of fractionation seemed to be about the same 
as in the case of the nitrates. The oxide from the least soluble was darker 
than that from the most soluble portion. This showed that terbium 
chloride like terbium nitrate passed into the least soluble fractions. 

When a mixture of gas and air was directed upon terbium peroxide, 
or upon gadolinium oxide containing terbium peroxide, heated almost to 
redness, the mass immediately became incandescent, and the gas usually 
4 oofc fire. 
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A strong solution of terbium nitrate gave an absorption spectrum con¬ 
sisting of one band in the blue as shown in the figure on preceding page. 

The authors conclude from their results that there is only one terbium. 
By means of the bromate process, terbium is comparatively rapidly sepa¬ 
rated from gadolinium; and neod3rmium, if present, comes between the 
two. This work agrees with that of Urbain and not with that of von 
Welsbach. 

Dusbam. n h. 

THE RADIUM : URANmM RATIO IN CARNOTITES.^ 

Bv S C Lxnd and C P. Wbittsmou. 

Received Auguet 7. 1914 

I. Introduction. 

The constancy of the ratio of radium to uranium in the uranium min- 
erals, and its significance in the theory of the origin of radium have been 
recognized for some time. For its experimental demonstration we are 
indebted to the early work of Boltwood,* Rutherford,® Strutt,^ McCoy,® 
and Eve.® 

At a somewhat later period it began to be recognized that certain, 
uranium minerals of secondary origin, of which autumte (Ca(U02)2(P04)2-- 
8HiO) is one of the chief representatives, show a ratio below that of pitch¬ 
blende. In 1909, Mile. Gleditsch’ announced that she had found a sample 
of French autunite showing only about 8o% of the normal ratio. A low 
ratio was confirmed in 1910 by A. S. Russell,® who, also in a sample of 
French autunite, found only 27% of the normal ratio, while Soddy and 
Pirret,® about the same time, found a sample of Spanish autunite with 
44*5% of the pitchblende ratio. 

To account for these low ratios in a sense consistent with the Rutherfordl 
and Soddy theory of radioactivity, two different explanations have been 
proposed. The first supposes that the secondary minerals are too yoimg 
for the quantity of radium to have accumulated to the maximum equi¬ 
librium value shown in the older minerals such as pitchblende. The 
second mode of explanation assumes that the secondary minerals, owing, 
to a looser mechanical structure, are more subject to a leachtng process 
by water and that radium is more readily removed than uranium, which, 
results in a low ratio of the former to the latter. 

* Published by permission of the Director of the Bureau of Mines 

* Boltwood, Phil Mag , 9, 599 (1905), Am J Set . i8, 97 (1904), 25, 269 (1908) 

* Rutherford and Boltwood, Am J Set, ao, 55 (1905), aa, i (1906) 

* Strutt, Proc Roy Soc Land , (A) 76, 88 and 312 (1905) 

* McCoy, Ber , 37, 2641 (1904), This Journal, 27, 391 (1905) 

* Eve, Am J Set , aa, 4 (1906) 

’ Mile Gleditsch, Compt rend , 148, 1451, 149, 267 (1909) 

•AS Russell, Nature, 84, 238 (1910) 

* Soddy and Pirret, Phil Mag , ao, 345 (1910), ax, 652 (1911) 
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Additional evidence, adduced principally by Marckwald and Russell,^ 
appears to support the ^‘leaching** theory, since the ionium uranium ratio 
was found much more nearly to approach theory m autunite than does 
the radium uranium ratio, thus indicating a removal of radium, while 
lead, one of the end products of the uranium family, was found to be 
almost entirely lacking 

At the same time that Mile Gleditsch^ announced the existence of a 
low radium uranium ratio in autunite, she reported a high ratio (about 
ib% high) in thonanite of Ceylon The explanation of a high ratio ap¬ 
peared to present much more formidable difficulties than the low ones 
Mile Gleditsch favored the view that either ionium, or some other un¬ 
known member between uranium and radium, had a much longer period 
than previously supposed, necessitatmg a greater lapse of time for equi¬ 
librium to be attained Consequently all the uranium minerals according 
to this viev would be slowly advancing to an equilibrium quantity of 
radium higher than that m most pitchblendes 

This \ lew of Mile Gleditsch’s did not find general acceptance Soddy 
and Pirret^ had also examined autunite, pitchblende and thonanite, and 
while confirming a low ratio for autunite, as already stated, they failed to 
find a difference between the latter two exceedmg 3%, which they regarded 
as within their limits of cxpenmental error 

In a later investigation extended to a much larger number of uranium 
minerals Mile Gleditsch* confirmed her earlier results, finding ratios of 
radium uranium varying from i 82 X for chalcolite of Saxony, 
to 3 74 X 10“^ for pitchblende of Cornwall, while from two pitchblendes 
from Norway she reported 3 48 X lo""^ and 3 64 X 10*“^, respectively 
The most recent experimental contribution to this subject is the search- 
mg examination by Heimann and Marckwald^ of the radium uranium 
ratio in eight samples from all the principal pitchblende ^localities of the 
world, including Joachimsthal, Saxony, German East Afnca, Norway, 
Bohemia, Colorado, and Cornwall Determinations were made by two 
entirely different methods, the emanation method and the gamma-ray 
method In all eight samples constancy of the radium uranium ratio was 
found within o 4% The absolute value of the ratio was determined by 
companson with a radium solution havmg its origm in the Hoemgschmid* 
atomic weight radium of the Institute for Radium Research in Vienna 
and was found to be 3 328 X 10“^. The satisfactory agreement of this 

^Marckwald and RusseU, Ber, 44, 771-5 (1911), Jahrb d Radtoaki u Elec- 
trornk 8, 457 (1911) 

* Loc ett 

* Mile Gleditsch, Le Radtum, 8, 256 (1911) 

^ Heimann and Marckwald, Jahrb d Radtoaki u Eleklrontk, lo, 299 (1913), 
Physik Z , 14, 303 (1913) 

* Hoemgschmid, SUtb Vienna Acad» Abt Ila, xao (Nov, 1911) 
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number with the theoretical Talue of the ratio aa calculated from radiation 
data (see calculation by Stefan Me3rer0 lends it a great degree of relia¬ 
bility. 

Caruotites have*been included among the specimens of uranium minerals 
examined by a few authors. From the results of Boltwood* and of McCoy,* 
no abnormally low ratio for this mineral wa^ apparent, while Mile. 
Gleditsch* reported, for a sample of Colorado camotite, a ratio of only 
2.34 X 10-^, which corresponds to about 70% of normal ratio. Marck- 
wald and Russell® found 91.6% of normal ratio for a camotite of Colorado 
and 71.5% for one of Florida(?). From these results the impression seems 
to have been general that camotite always has a low ratio. 

The increasing importance of camotite as one of the chief sources of 
radium has made it appear desirable to undertake a thorough examination 
of the radium : uranium ratio in a much larger number of samples of this 
mineral. To this end about twenty specimens of camotite of all grades 
and from various localities have been examined. By way of anticipation, 
it may be stated here that, on small samples, we have confirmed in some 
cases the low ratios, finding one almost as low as that of Mile. Gleditsch, 
which is to be regarded, however, as very exceptional. On the other hand, 
we have also found an equal number of high ratios (also in the case of small 
samples only), some as high as the highest ratios found by Mile. Gleditsch 
for any of the primary minerals and one considerably higher, 4.6 X 
which is the highest ratio yet reported for any uranium mineral. 

What appears to us to be of the greatest significance is the fact that 
these abnormal ratios, both high and low, occur only in samples repre¬ 
sentative of small quantities of ore (a few pounds), while all samples 
from large lots (i ton up to a carload) invariably show a ratio practically 
identical with that of pitchblende. This appears to us to suggest strongly 
a theory of transposition within the ore bed rather than one of complete 
removal by leaching. This point will be more fully discussed in the Con¬ 
clusion ; but it is quite evident that there is no reason to suppose camotite 
tb be abnormal in ratio, provided the determination be made on a sample 
representative of a considerable portion of an ore bed, while rather large 
deviations in both directions are found by the examination of small samples, 
n. Camotite Samples. 

The samples of camotite investigated have been chosen with the object 
of representing the principal localities in Colorado and Utah where this 
ore has been found in any quantities of importance. All grades of camotite 
from 1.5 to 33% of UsOg have been included. 

The samples were not collected by the authors, nor were they taken 
with any reference to geological conditions or position in ore beds but are 
' Stefan Meyer, Ibid., 122 (June, 1913)* 

* Loc. cU. 
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simply representative of camotites as they come on the market either as 
specimens or in commercial quantities. As already mentioned, a special 
significance attaches to the specimens representative of large quantities 
of ore. Owing to the magnitude of the present production of carnotite 
ore we have been fortunate in obtaining ground samples representing 
large quantities of carefully sampled ore which we feel is of the utmost 
importance in obtaining correct values for radium content. We wish to 
take this opportunity of thanking all the gentlemen through whose courte¬ 
sies we have been supplied with these samples. ^ 

III. General Discussion of Methods. 

Two distinct determinations enter into the radium: uranium ratio 
which contribute equally to the accuracy of the result. The methods of 
determining radium in carnotite differ little from those employed for many 
other uranium ores and present no especial difficulties, provided suitable 
methods are used to liberate the emanation. We have employed the 
emanation method exclusively and always after attainment of equilibrium 
in the samples, sealed in glass tubes for a month or more; accumulation 
methods starting from zero emanation have not been used. Aluminium 
leaf electroscopes of the Wilson type were used with discharg' chamber 
and leaf system separate. Calibration was made by means of analyzed 
pitchblende from Colorado assuming the ratio found by Heimann and 
Marckwald^ of 3.328 X io~^ to be correct. 

The determination of uranium in carnotite does present, however, ex¬ 
ceptional difficulties owing to the presence of vanadium, and many of the 
earlier proposed methods of separation have been foynd unsuitable. 
Full details of the method which we have found satisfactory are given in 
Section VII as well as references to other methods which we have em¬ 
ployed in some cases for control. 

The low uranium content of most carnotites as compared with other 
higher grade ores renders it difficult to attain the desired degree of ac¬ 
curacy in determining the ur^niuin and, to a less extent, the radium con¬ 
tent. We have sought to overcome this difficulty by repeating detemii- 
nations frequently and by employing additional methods of control in all 
cases of doubt. These same precautions have also been used in the radium 
determinations, which have all been checked by two independent methods 
of liberating the radium emanation. Especial care has been taken in the 
case of all abnormal ratios to be sure that the deviations were real ones 
and not due to errors in the measurement either of radium or uranium. 
We believe that the average results reported in Sections VIII and IX are 
accurate to within 1-2%. 


* hoc cit 
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IV. The Emanating Power of Camotite. 

The term “emanating power” was used first by Boltwood^ to signify 
the percentage loss of emanation from a radioactive ore, and was applied 
by him in the determination of radium as an additive correction to the 
quantity of emanation liberated by direct solution. The emanating 
power for many samples of carnotite has been found surprisingly large 
in the present investigation (compare Table IV, Col. 6) varying from i6 
to 50%. This high degree of emanating power is not only to be noted as 
one of the distinguishing characteristics of carnotite but has also formed 
such a controlling factor in the experimental procedure that it deserves 
some preliminary attention. 

The loss of emanation by the ore is due to a diffusion of the gas and is 
much lower (only 3 to 8%) in the case of dense, compact minerals like 
pitchblende than for camotites which have a looser mechanical structure. 
For a given sample it is doubtless, as suggested by Rutherford,* dependent 
on the degree of fineness of the ore. We have not undertaken any direct 
investigation of the relation between emanating power and fineness, or 
any other property, but have ascertained that fineness cannot be the 
principal controlling factor among different specimens, as there is no re¬ 
lation whatever apparent between the order of fineness of different samples 
and their emanating power. 

Evidently a given percentage error, in determining the emanating 
power to be used additively in obtaining the total emanation according 
to Boltwood, would more seriously influence the final result in case of a 
camotite than in an ore where its relative value is small. Our earlier 
results showed on repetition considerable deviations in emanating power, 
which suggested that the emanation was not always removed to the same 
degree from the same sample. This is probably due to differences in the 
amount of air passed over the ore, or differences in air pressure or velocity, 
resulting in drawing varying amounts of emanation out of a more or less 
porous structure. A simple remedy suggested itself as a modification of 
the Boltwood method, namely, to make the determinations of the emanating 
power and the emanation liberated by solution strictly complementary 
to each other, in the sense that each sample dissolved should represent 
part or the whole of the sample from which emanation had just been drawn 
to determine the emanating power. By this procedure it is indifferent 
whether various determinations of emanating power are concordant or 
not so long as the sums obtained by adding corresponding determinations 
are in agreement with each other. That the latter is in reahty the case 
may be seen from Table I, in which it will be noted that, for each ore, the 
agreement for the total emanation is better than that of either of the in-‘ 

* Loc. cii, 

* Rutherford, **Radioactive Substances and Their Radiations,” p. 364 (19x3). 
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dividual values going to make up the sum. Only a few examples can be 
given in the table illustrative of this point, because it was soon found more 
convenient to determine the total emanation in one operation, as will be 
described below. 


Table I~ 

-Illustrating Advantage op 

“ Complementary ” 

Emanation Method 

Ore NoJ 

Etnan power tn 

1 curies X 10 * 

Soln eman m 

4 - curies X 10 * 

Tolal email in 
curies X 10 * 
per 1 g ore 

2 

15 0 

87 1 

102 1 


17 6 

84 5 

102 I 

4 

14 0 

58 6 

72 6 


11 7 

60 8 

72 5 

5 

21 8 

27 7 

49 5 


23 6 

26 2 

49 8 

8 

4 38 * 

8 93 

M 3 


4 45 

8 5 f> 

13 0 


Unless one desires to know the emanating power itself, it is simpler to 
determine the total emanation in one operation by sealing the ore in a very 
thin bulb, of the type shown in Fig 1, for a month or more before breaking 
under acid to liberate the total emanation 
This method checks excellently with the “complementary” modified 
Boltwood method, as will be seen from Table II. The bulb (a), of 4 to 
Table II -Comparing Results ok Sealed Bulb Method'' (Ij kor Total Emana- 
iiON IN One Operation, with “Complementary Method’’ (II) 



Eman 

power in 

Soln eman in 

Total eman in 

Ore No 

curies X 10 * + 

curies X 10 * 

- curies X 10 *. 

14 

1 



11 09 


11 

3 906 

7 188 

II 09 

15 

I 



8 08 


II 

3 488 

4 467 

7 96 

16 

I 



7 08 


II 

3 191 

3 916 

7 11 

18 . 

I 



7 34 


II 

I 224 

6 156 

7 38 

19 

I 



8 54 


II 

2 993 , 

5 606 

8 60 

20 

I 



29 91 


II 

9 847 

19 77 

29 62 

21 

I 



23 61 

e 

II 

10 72 

13 12 

23 84 

22 

I 



21 21 


II 

3 445 

17 64 

21 09 


10 mm. diameter, according to the quantity of ore to be used, is blown 
very thin so as to break without endangering the outer flask (f) containing 
HNOa. The weighed ore is introduced into the bulb through (6) and then 

^ This numbering of samples is the same as used throughout the paper See 
Section VIII 
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the glass stem (c) is sealed on and constricted to make a complete seal at 
(d) the upper end (e) bemg also sealed for convenience The whole is 
introduced through a double-bored rubber stopper (g) just off the bottom 

of the flask (/) and may be broken 
by a slight downward rap on (e) 
By boiling the and the ore is 
readily attacked and all of the 
emanation is boiled over into a 
gas buret (compare Fig ii) The 
good agreement between tins 
method and the one already de¬ 
scribed may be seen from Table II 
In connection with fusion meth¬ 
ods to be later described, it was of 
mterest to know the emanating 
power of the cold sohdified mass 
resulting from the fusion of car- 
notite m sodium carbonate On 
investigation its emanating power 
proved to be zero, which is in 
marked contrast with the action of 
carnotite m the cold without flux 
Since we have always found (com 
pare Table III) great difiiculty in removing emanation even out of the 
hot fusion of camotite in NasC08-K2C08 mixture, although the same 
method works well on pitchblende or crude sulfates, the following sug¬ 
gested itself to us If the cold fusion loses no emanation, while the ore 
alone loses large percentages, it seemed plausible that a direct ignition of 
the ore with no flux might bnng about the liberation of emanation more 
readily than with a flux This procedure proved emmently successful 
with camotite (though a complete failure for crude sulfates) and has 
served in all cases as a control for the solution method 
ImpracHcabthty of Solid Radiation Methods for Camotite —It should 
also be noted while dealmg with emanating power that the high and vanable 
values exhibited by camotite seem to preclude the possibility of em 
ploying, for accurate determmation, any radiation method from the solid 
ore for eithef alpha, beta, or gamma rays, unless, m the employment of 
the gamma-ray method, a large quantity of ore could be kept for a month 
and then measured m an absolutely tight vessel 

V. Erngnation Method for the Determmation of Radium. 

For the hberation of emanation from camotite we ongmally proposed 
to employ three methods (i) Solution m boilmg i-iHNOt (a) corrected 
for “emanating power” by the “complementary” method already de- 
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Emanation Method 
Ustng Sealed Tuha 
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scribed in Section IV; (b) by a single operation, by dissolving ore in equi¬ 
librium with epianation from a sealed tube. By reference to Table II 
it will be seen that both modifications of this method are equally suitable. 

(2) Fusion with a Na2C08-K2C03 mixture, which is later fused again in a 
Jena glass tube. This method will be seen from Table III to give verj^ 
low results for carnotite and was soon abandoned. Perhaps by means of 
electrical heating to a higher temperature the emanation could be expelled 
from the fusion. The heating employed, both here and for the direct 
ignition method, was by means of a M 4 ker burner. A Jena glass tube, 
into which the ore or fusion is introduced directly (without boat) and held 
in place by glass wool plugs, Was held in the bare flame of tins burner. 

(3) Direct ignition of the ore under conditions just described This method 
was suggested by the high emanating power of carnotite and has proved 
entirely satisfactory, giving results which accord well with those of the 
solution method (cf. Table III). 

In the solution method the emanation always was allowed to stand in 
a gas buret for ten minutes before passing into the electroscope, to allow 
any possible thorium emanation to decay; while in the ignition method 
air was passed directly over the heated ore through a small H2SO4 (hying 
bulb into the exhausted electroscope The fact that both Jiethods give 
concordant results indicates the absence of thorium in carnotite. This 
is further supported by the return of the natural leaks of the electroscopes 
after a few hours to their original values, which would not be the case for 
the mduced activity of thorium. (4) Fusion with Na2C03-K2C0a followed 
by solution in 5% NaaCOs, filtration, solution of the residue in i~3HN08, 
and subsequent boiling off of both alkaline and acid solutions. This 
method, which is referred to as the fusion and solution method in Table 
III, will be seen to give results about 10-20% low. This we attribute to 
the almost invariable precipitation of some colloidal silica, involving the 
adsorption of radium and consequent loss of some emanation. 

Of the four methods tried, two were found suitable and two unsuitable, 
as will be seen from the comparative results in Table III. 

Table III— Comparative Results of Different Methods for Dr-emanatino 

Carnotites 

Total emanation m curies X 10 * bp method 



(1) Solution in 

(2) Fusion with 


( 4 ) Fusion and 

Ore No 

1 -lHNOi 

Nai-KsCO> 

( 3 ) Ignition 

solution 

2 

. . . 101 4 

63 5 

98 0 

83 0 

4 

72 6 


73 3 

53.8 

13 

7 83 

2 62 

7 89 

6 20 

14 

11 09 


II 63 

8 92 

15 

8 08 



6 98 

16 . 

7 II 


7 17 


17 . .. 

8 66 


8 65 

7 38 
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Solution and Boiling off the Emanation requires no especial explanation. 
The apparatus is shown in Fig. ii. 

Hot water containing some NaOH is used in the gas buret Qt ); i-iHNO» 
is used as solvent in flask (/). A glass stopcock at (5) has been found more 
p., 2 convenient than rubber tubing and a clamp. 

Apparatus for All possibility of loss of emanation by the 

i)issohing CarnotiU, passage of water into the side arm (t) is 

Colhcting the Emanohon avoided by allowing all air to pass up into {h) 

before the bulb (a) is broken. In case of an 
ore not sealed in glass, the same may be ac¬ 
complished by folding a filter paper containing 
ore, so that it remains in the neck of flask (/) 
until all air is expelled and the steam softens 
the paper, allowing it to drop into the acid. 
The stopcock should be closed at this time, or 
on breaking the glass bulb, and then gradually 
opened to prevent a sudden rush of gas from 
carrying undissolved ore up into the alkali. 
Pitchblende used for standardization purposes 
was treated in the same way as camotite, 
either directly with correction for emanating 
power or from a glass tube which had been 
sealed one month. 

For the ignition method the ore was sealed 
in a straight piece of Jena combustion tubing 
t drawn down to capillary points at both ends. 
The tubes were about 4 to 10 mm. internal 
diameter, depending upon the volume of 
the sample, and about 15 to 20 cm. long. The weighed ore was 
introduced through one end, which was then drawn out and sealed. The 
ore is held in place in the middle portion of the tube by means of glass wool 
plugs. After standing one month or more the tube was connected through 
H8SO4 micro-drying bulbs (cf. Fig. 2a) to the exhausted electroscope on 
one side and to the outside air on the other side. After breaking the 
capillary ends inside the rubber connections, air was allowed to sweep over 
the ore, the tube being heated by a Mdker burner (i Vie inch grating) until 
the Jena glass ^completely collapsed. This treatment will be seen, by 
reference to Table III, to give complete de-emanation. 

VI. The Electroscope Measurements. 

Two electroscopes were employed, both of the Wilson type, with sulfur 
insulation between the leaf chamber and the ionization chamber below. 
The volumes of the latter were about i and V2 lif^» respectively, the 
former cubical and the latter cylindrical in shape. 
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Perhaps because of the symmetrical shape of the lonizatton chambers 
it appeared to make little difference whether equilibnum with mduced 
activity was attained with or without a charge on the mstrument Con¬ 
sequently, after allowing the gas to remain in the electroscope for three 
hours, a charge was put on for 10 to is minutes before taking a series of 
ten readings over 40 scale division<^ Quantities of Ft a 2, a 
<manation were usually introduced such as to gi\e a 
discharge of about i division per second 

Standardization was carried out by dissolving about 
40 mg of carefully analyzed (cf Sections VIII and 
XII) pitchblende of Colorado m boiling i 1HNO3, as¬ 
suming the Ra/U ratio as ^ 32S v 10 ^ according to 
Heimann and Marckwald ^ The analysis of pitch 
blende was carried out by the method emplo}ed for 
carnotite (cf Section VII), with the omission of the 
procedure for the separation of vanadium 
Data for Standard Pitchblende — One gram of stand¬ 
ard pitchblende contains o 765 g U^Os - o U49 g 
U = 2 16 X g radium Emanating power 

== 2 7% Therefore, i mg dissolved directly gives 2 10 X 0“ cunes 
of radium emanation 

As a control of standardization of the electroscopes before each de 
termination a gamma-ray measurement was carried outbyplacmg a sealed 
glass tube, containing about i mg of radium element in a tube fixed to 
the base of the discharge chamber, and measuring the rate of the discharge 
produced, which usually remained practicall} constant Deviations of 
2 to 3%, attributable to variations in pressure and temperature of the air, 
were used as direct conections instead of tlie usual barometric and tern 
perature corrections Deviations greater than 2 or 3% were attributed 
to changes in the leaf system, necessitating recahbration New calibra¬ 
tions were not foimd necessary oftener than m i to 2 months 

Emanation was introduced into the partially exhausted chamber 
through a micro drying tube filled with H2SO4 (cf Fig 2a), any possible 
spray from which was prevented from entenng the chamber by a short 
layer of cotton battmg After using the electroscope, the emanation was 
immediately removed by a current of dry air t^en from outside the 
laboratory and the natural leak of the instrument determined the following 
<iay, before use 

Vn. The Determinatioii of Uranium. 

The method which we have found most satisfactory for the determina¬ 
tion of uranium m carnotite is a gravimetric one given below in full detail, 
including the volumetric determination of vanadium Although having 
^Loc cu 
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no direct bedteg on the present subject we include in Section VIII the 
data for vanadium in order to illustrate its occurrence in typical camotites^ 

Gravitnetric Method for Vanadium and Uranium in Carnotite^ and Other 
Ores, —^Treat from 2-5 g. of ore, according to the amoimt of V, Fe, and U 
present, in a covered bea]cer, with 10 cc. HCl and let it stand fifteen min¬ 
utes with occasional shaking. Add 5 cc. HNOs and heat on a steam bath. 
When quiet, remove the cover and evaporate to dryness. Add 3 cc. HCl 
and 5 cc. H2O to the residue and let it stand on the steam bath for a few 
minutes, stirring occasionally. Dilute with 25 cc. hot water, filter into 
a small beaker and wash the residue with warm water. 

Some ores do not yield all the V to this treatment; a little of it may 
remain with the insoluble residue. To make sure that all V is in solution 
ignite the residue in a platinum dish, treat it with 5 cc. of HF and evaporate 
to dryness on a steam bath. Do not bake the residue. It is not necessary 
to expel all Si02. Add 3 cc. of HCl to the residue from the HF treatment, 
and evaporate to dryness. Repeat this treatment to insure expulsion of 
HF. Treat the residue with 2 cc. of HCl and 2 cc. H2O and manipulate 
until any red crust is dissolved, dilute the solution with water and filter 
it into the main liquid. 

Pass H2S into the liquid to separate copper, etc., filter and boil the liquid 
to expel H2S. Concentrate the liquid to loo cc. if necessary, and oxidize 
it with an excess of H2O2 and then neutralize with dry Na2C03, adding 
2 or 3 g. in excess. Boil the liquid for about fifteen minutes, until the 
yellowish U precipitate dissolves, leaving a brown precipitate which is 
principally iron. Filter and wash the iron precipitate with water, re¬ 
serving the filtrate. Dissolve the iron precipitate in the least possible 
amount of HNO3 (i-i), and add 10 cc. of H2O2, neutralize with Na2C08, 
add an excess of 2 g. and boil as before. Filter into the beaker containing 
the first filtrate. The iron precipitate may contain a little V—^reserve it 
for further treatment. 

Concentrate the united filtrates from the iron precipitation to a volume 
of about 200 cc., add 10 cc. of strong HNO3 and boil until all CQ2 is ex¬ 
pelled. Neutralize the free acid with ammonia (until a slight permanent 
precipitate appears), then add 4 cc. of HNO3 for each 100 cc. of liquid. 
Now add 10 cc. of a 20% lead acetate solution, and enough (about 20 cc.) 
of a strong solution of ammonium acetate to reduce the hydrogen ion 
concentration approximately to that of acetic acid. The object is to pre¬ 
cipitate the V ds lead vanadate in an acetic acid solution. The ammonium 
acetate solution may be made by mixing 80 cc. of strong ammonia, 100 cc. 
of water and 70 cc. of 99% acetic acid. 

Heat the liquid containing the lead vanadate precipitate on the steam 
bath for one hour or more, filter on a tight filter and wash with warm water. 

^ Cf. U. S. Bureau of Mines, BuUetin 70, by R. B. Moore and K. L. Kithil, p 88. 
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Dissolve the precipitate in the least possible quantity of h6t dUuie (not 
stronger than 1-3) nitric acid, neutralize as before, add 3 cc. of HNO# 
in excess, add 2 cc. of lead acetate solution and repeat the precipitation 
of lead vanadate by adding ammonium acetate in excess, filter and add 
the filtrate to the first one. Reserve the precipitate of lead vanadate for 
treatment described below. Concentrate tlie united filtrates from the 
lead vanadate to about 400 cc., add 10 cc. of strong H2SC)4 to separate the 
bulk of the lead (derived from the excess of lead acetate) as PbS04, filter 
it off and wash with cold HjO. Neutralize the filtrate from the PbSOi 
with ammonia and add freshly prepared (NH4)HS until the solution is 
yellow and the uranium and what little lead is present are separated as 
sulfides. Warm the mixture on a steam bath until the sulfides settle well. 
Filter and wash slightly with warm water. 

Dissolve the ppt. with hot dilute nitric acid (1-2) and collect the solution 
in a No. 2 beaker, add 5 cc. of II2VSO4 and evaporate to the appearance of 
fumes, cool and take up with water, boil and let the small amount of 
PbS04 settle until the solution is cold, filter it off and wash it with very 
little dilute H2SO4. 

Separation of Alumina.—IStorly neutralize the filtrate with ammonia; 
have the solutions cool (not over 30®) and add powdered c'*rbonate of 
ammonia in about 2 g. excess, let the precipitate of alumina settle, filter 
it off, wash with warm water and if it appears to be a considerable amount, 
or is at all yellow in color, dissolve it in a little dilute H2SO4 and repre¬ 
cipitate with ammonium carbonate as above. Acidulate the filtrate from 
the alumina with H2SO4, boil thoroughly to expel CC)2, make the liquid 
slightly alkaline with NH4OH while it is hot and heat on the water bath 
until the ammonium uranate collects and settles. Filter and wash with 
very dilute (NH4)N03 (2%). Do not allow the precipitate to run dry 
on the filter after the first washing. Dry the precipitate and ignite it in 
porcelain, weighing as U^Og. Dissolve the precipitate in HNO3 and test 
it with H2O2 for vanadium and with (NH4)2COs for aluminium. 

Dissolve the lead vanadate in dilute nitric acid, add 10 cc. of H2SO4 
and evaporate the mixture until fumes appear. Cool, take up with water, 
and add fusion solution (see following paragraph), a'dd 10 cc. of concen¬ 
trated solution of SO2 to the mixture, boil until the excess of SO2 is expelled 
and titrate the hot solution with potassium permanganate solution. The 
reduction of the solution by SO2 is from VgOg to V2O4. It is not necessary 
to filter out the lead sulfate before boiling to expel 802 . The boiling is 
best done in a large flask. In expelling the excess of SO2, it is necessary 
to boil the liquid for at least ten minutes after the odor of SO2 can no 
longer be detected. 

The iron precipitate, which was produced by the addition of NagCOg 
and H2O2 to the original add solution, may contain vanadium. Ignite 
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it in a platiniun crucible and fuse it with NasCOai ieacdi the fusion with 
water, filter, acidulate the filtrate with H2SO4 and add it to the main 
solution before reducing with SOj or reduce and titrate it separately if 
preferred. 

For the details of other methods of control one is referred to Bullehn 
70, of the Bureau of Mines, 1913 and 1914, pp. 82 to 91. 

In general, it may be stated that the most prevalent errors in the de¬ 
termination of uranium result in the precipitation of some other material, 
such as SiOa, AI2O3, or V2O6, along with uranium, which would produce a 
low Ra/U ratio. To guard against the former two possibilities, we have 
usually redissolved UaOg and passed the solution through a Jones’ reductor 
to determine uranium voluilietrically by titration with KMn04. 

VIII. Experimental Data for Camotites. 

No 1.' A sample from 65 lbs, Cripple Cicck claim Long Park, I^aradox Val¬ 
ley, Colorado Per cent lljOa 2 10, 2 08, 2 12, Av 2 ogs = j 78% V Av per 
cent VjOs, 2 53 Ra per g X 10® 5 94,^ 611, and 5 99 (ignition method) Av 
d 02 X io" • g Em power = 29 6% Ra /U - 3 38 X io~"^ 

No 2. A small sample from the “Rajah” claim, Roc Ctcck, Parado\ Valley, 
Colorado Per cent UjOs 33 19, 33 24, Av 33 22 « 28 18^/c U Av per cent 
VaOi, 14 05 Ra per g X 10* i 50 4 - 8 71 « 10 21, i 67 -f 8 34 = 10 01, i 76 + 
8 44 « 10 JO, Av 10 14 X g Em iiower ~ 16 Ra ~ 3 59 X io~^ 

No 3. A small sample from “Black Fox” claim, Bull Canon, south of Paradox 
Valley, Colorado Pei cent i 6?, 1 57, i 60, i 58, Av 2 $95 = i 35 % XT 

Av per cent VaOs, 5 22 Ra per g X 10® 2 is 4 * 2 06 =* 4 21, 4 29, 4 30, 4 23 
(ignition), Av 4 26 X /o“® g Em power = 50 sV Ra/XJ * j 16 X Jo"’ 

No 4. A small sample from “Florence ’ claim. Long Park, Paradox Valley 
Colorado Per cent U^Os 23 54, 23 42, Av 23 48 = 19 92% U Av per cent 

VjOft, 10 63 Ra per g X 10® 1 404 4 5 861 -= 7 27, i 166 4 - 6 082 = 7 25, 7 33 

(ignition) Av 7 28 X io~* g Em power 17 7% Ra/XT = 3 66 X io~^ 

No 5. Small sample from a Curran claim. Long Park, Paradox Valley, Colorado 
Per cent XJjOi 24 03, 23 43, 24 75, 24 37, A\ 24 25 « 20 60% XJ Av per cent 

V3O1, 13 51 Ra per g X 10* 2 18 -f 2 77 *= 4 95, 2 36 4- 2 62 == 4 98, 4 93, 4 97 

(ignition), Av 4 96 X 20“® g Em power 45 8% Ra/XJ — 2 41 X io~^ 

No 6. A small sample of a concentrate prepared by a method which may have 
affected its Ra/U ratio Hence the data of No 6 are not included in Table IV Per 
cent UiOi 9 20, 9 05 Av 9 123 « 7 74% V Av per cent VjOa, 10 08 Ra 
per g X 10® 2 166, 2 167, 2 184 (ignition), Av 2 17 X 20""® g Em power « 
30 4% Ra/ U - 2 X 20”^ 

No 7. Small sample fiom “Florence” claim. Long Park, Paradox Valley, Colo¬ 
rado Per cent UiOs 3 16, 3 17, 3 23, 3 19, Av j 185 * 2 70% U Av per cent 
ViO*. 4 82 Ra per g X 10* 4 26 4 - 6 35 * 10 61, 10 86, 10 58 and 10 60, 10 94 
(ignition), Av 2^ 72 X io~* g Em power = 39 7% Ra/XT - 3 97 X 10“'* 

No 8. Sample of 3,016 lbs from a Cummings claim. Bull Canon, south of Para¬ 
dox Valley, Colorado Per cent UsOi 4 78, 4 72, 4 62, 4 61 Av 4 68 ^ 3 97% 

* The order of numbering is one of convemence only, but the same numbers have 
been used for the same ores throughout the paper 

® Ra values consisting of the sum of two determinations refer to the “completpen- 
tary” method, those without designation refer to method of total emanation by solu¬ 
tion in one operation; ignition methods are designated as sudi. 
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U Av percent VaOs, 4 10 Ra per g X 10® 4 38 -f- 8 93 “ 13 31, 4 45 8 30 - 

12 95, 12 42. 12 90 (ignition), 13 67, Av jj 05 X io“* g Em power « 33 9% 

Ra/U ^ 3 X 10’^'* 

No 9. Sample of 29,118 lbs from same locality as No 8 Percent UiOf i 52, 
I 57 I 48 Av / 523 » 1 2g% U Av per cent VaOs, 4 00 Ra per g X 10® 

I 052 + 3 294 = 4 35,0 719 + 3 500 = 4 22,4 43 4 41 (iguilioii) A\ 4 35 X io~* 

g Em power « 20 4% Ra/U — ^ 42 X 10 

No 10. Sample of about 4000 lbs fiom same location as No 5 Per cent 
UsOg 2 45 2 3S, 2 48 Av 2 40 - 2 04% U Av per cent 5 27 Ra per 

g X 10® 7 23, 7 40, 7 30 (igmtion) Av 7 ji X /o • g Em power 29 0% 
Ra/U = ^ 58 X 10' 

No II. Small sample fiom Melrose claim, Green River District Utah Per 
cent UdOg 4 14 4 II 4 12 4 16 Av 4 13 - 3 50^/i U Av percent VjOs 5 07 

Ra per g X 10® 4 83 + 5 74 = 10 57' 5 05 + 5 73 10 78, ii 12 10 87 (igni 

tion) II 41 Av 10 Q5 X io~* g Em power — 43 U/ Ra/U - 3 13 X 10 

[No xa. (Standard) Pitchblende from Kirk Mine, Gilpin Co, Colorado Per 
cent UaOi 76 40, 76 58 Av 76 50 = 64 g% U Ra per g 2 j6 X 10 (calcula 

ted from Hcimann and Marckwold’s^ Ra/U ratio 3 328 X also in close agree 

meiit with a sample of analyzed pitchblende of known radium content from Boltwood) 
Em powei 27*% by two dct<rmmations ol 5 98 and 3 73 X 10""® curies respectively ] 
No 13. Sample of a carload lot (ca 30 tons) from the claims of the Crucible 
Steel Co , Long Park, Colorado Per cent UgOt 2 74, 2 82 Av 2 78 = 2 36^/c U 
Av per cent VjOs, 4 67 Ra per g X lo* 3 51 + 4 32 - 7 83, (ign tion), 7 89 
\v 7 86 X 10^* g Em powtr « 44 7% Ra/U - 3 34 X 

No 14. Sample of carload lot (ca 23 tons) from the same locality as No 13 
Per cent U,Oi 3 91, 3 95 A\ j pj = j 33% U Av per cent VgOg, 5 12 Ra 
per g X lo" 3 90 + 7 19 - 11,09, II 09 Av JJ op X /o“* g Em power 35 2% 
Ra/U ^ 3 33 X 20"’^ 

No 15. Sample of a carload lot (ca 20 tons) from same locality as No 13 Per 
cent U|Oi 2 85,2 82, Av 2 833 * 2 41^/c U Av percent V^Og, 4 72 Raperg X 
10® 3 488 + 4 467 = 7 955, 8 076, Av 802 X JO~^ g Em power « 43 4% Ra/U * 
3 33 X lo-"^ 

No 16. Sample of a carload lot (ca 22 tons) from some locality as No 13 Per 
cent U|Oi 2 52, 2 54, Av 2 53 ^ 2 j 6 % U Av per cent VaOg, 3 75 Ra per g X 

10® 3 191 + 3 916 = 7 107, 7 077 (ignition) 7 219, 7 174, Av 7 14 X xo • g 

Em power = 44 9^ Ra/U 3 32 X JO~'^ 

No 17. Sample of a carload lot (ca 19 tons) from same locality as No 13 Per 
cent UiOg 3 05, 3 03, 3 06, Av 3 05 * 2 5P^/ U Av per cent VaO# 4 66 Ra 

per g X 10® 8 66, 8 65 (ignition) Av 8 66 X io‘~* g Em powtr =» 47 7% 

Ra/U ^ 3 34 X 20 ’’ ’ 

No 18. Small sample from Kelly Lode No 3, west of McIntyre District Colorado, 
near Utah boundary Per cent UjOg 25 63, 25 71, Av 23 67 * 22 77% U Av. 
per cent V^O*, 22 3 Ra per g X 10® i 224 + 6 156 = 7 38, 7 34, 7 37 (ignition) 
Av 7 36 X 20~* g Em power « 16 6% Ra/U ^ 3 38 X 20 ^ 

No 19. About 60 lbs of a composite sample of several ores Per cent UjOg 
3 18, 3 26, 3 17, 3 10,Av 3 28 ^ 2 70^( U Av per cent ViOr, 4 03 Raperg X 
lo* (ignition) 8 902, 8 935, Av 8 g2 X 20~^ g Era power ^ 33 5% Ra/U « 
3 30 X 20~~^ 

No 20. A small sample from Horse Mt, Eagle Cotmty, Colorado Per cent. 
U|Oi 7 81, 7 75, Av 7 7^ * d 60% U Av per cent VgOg. 8 80 Ra per g X xo® 

* Loc at 
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9 85 + 19 77 29 62, i9 9*/30 62 (Ignition) 30 98 Av jO j X lO"* g Bm power 

« 29 6% Ra/U - 4 5P X 

No ai. A small sample from a Meyer's daim, South Park, Colorado Per cent 
UsO* 9 52, 9 20, Av p 3d « 7 p4% U Av per cent ViOj, 3 85 Ra per g X 10* 
i 07 r 1 3> “ 2 38,2 36,2 37 (ignition) Av 2 37 X lo”* g Em power * 45 29 c 
Ra/U * 2 pp X lo’”^ 

' No 23 . A lot of several hundred pounds from the Wade and Taylor claims, Pac 
Creek, near Moab, Utah Per cent UsOi 7 52 * d 38% U Av per cent VuOb 
II 23 Ra per g X 10* o 344 -|- i 764 **2 ii, 2 12 (igmtion) 2 15 Av 2.73 X 
70 ® g Em power * 16 2% Ra/U — 3 34 X io~^ 

No 23. Sample of 1,120 lbs ^rom the same locality as No 22 Percent U^Og 
11 62 ^ Q 86^/0 U Ra per g X lo* 3 29, 3 26 (igmtion) Av 3 28 X io~^ g 
Em power » 25 1% Ra/U 3 33 X 

No 24* Sample of about one ton of ore of unknown origin, very finely ground 
suspected of being a mill product from which radium had been largely removed, and 
mixed with a low grade carnotite Per cent UsOg 8 83, 8 S5 A\ 8 84 = 7 50% U 
Av per cent VgOg 6 87 Ra per g X lo* 3 99, 3 88 4 24 (ignition) Av 4 04 X 
70 ~* g Ra/U = 0 54 X io~'^ 

Norn —The reasons for distrusting this samiile as not being a natural carnotite 
ore are rather numerous Its Ra/U ratio is vcr> abnormally low its origin could not 


Table IV —Summary ok Experimental Data for Carnotitbs 


Ore 


vX 


G Ra X 10 * Emanating 

% normal 
ratio (pitch 
Ra/U blende- 

No 

Locality 1 

per 1 g ore 

power m % 

X10» 

100 %) 

5 

Paradox Valley 

24 25 

20 6 

49 6 

45 8 

2 41 

72 4 

21 

South Park 

9 36 

7 94 

2“^ 7 

45 2 

2 99 

89 8 

11 

Green River, Utah 

4 13 

3 50 

lo 95 

45 I 

3 13 

94 0 

3 

South of Paradox 

I 60 

X 35 

4 26 

•JO 5 

3 16 

94 9 

8 

South of Paradox 

4 68 

3 97 

13 05 

33 9 

3 29 

98 8* 

19 

(A mixture) 

3 i8 

2 70 

8 92 

33 5 

3 30 

99 I 

16 

Long Park 

2 53 

2 16 

7 14 

44 9 

3 32 

99 7 * 

H 

Long Park 

3 93 

3 33 

II 09 

35 2 

3 33 

100 0* 

15 

Long Pork 

2 84 

2 41 

8 02 

43 4 

3 33 

100 0* 

23 

Moab, Utah 

11 62 

9 86 

32 8 

25 1 

3 33 

100 0* 

13 

Long Park 

2 78 

2 36 

7 86 

44 7 

3 34 

100 3* 

17 

Long Park 

3 05 

2 59 

8 66 

47 7 

3 34 

100 3* 

22 

Moab Utah 

7 52 

6 38 

21 3 

16 2 

3 34 

100 3* 

18 

Mclnt3rre District 

25 67 

21 77 

73 6 

16 6 

3 38 

loi 5 

I 

Long Park 

2 10 

I 78 

6 02 

29 6 

3 38 

loi 5 

9 

South of Paradox 

I 52 

I 29 

4 33 

20 4 

3 42 

102 7* 

10 

Paradox Valley 

2 40 

2 04 

7 31 

29 0 

3 58 

107 5 * 

2 

Paradox Valiev 

33 22 

28 18 

lOI 4 

16 2 

3 59 

107 8 

4 

Long Park 

23 48 

19 92 

72 8 

17 7 

3 66 

109 9 

7 

Long Park 

3 19 

2 70 

10 72 

39 7 

3 97 

119 2 

20 

Eagle Codnty 

7 78 

6 60 

30 3 

29 6 

4 59 

Av, 

137 8 

loi 8 


* In Colorado when not otherwise specified See precedmg sections for fuller de- 

taib 

* All samples starred represent large quantities of ore (several hundred pounds tip 
to 25 tons). 
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be ascertained. Examined under the microscope, it appears full of a net work erf crys¬ 
talline needles partly soluble in water (apparently CaS04), such as could not have ex¬ 
isted in the original ore because the length of the crystals is several times the average 
diameter of other particles, showmg that they must have formed after the ore was 
ground. On ignition, considerable quantities of sulfur are distilled off, probably owing 
to reduction of sulfates by organic matter. For these reasons we hjvc not regarded 
it as natural carnotite, and have presented the data for whatever general interest they 
may have, without including them in Table IV, however. 

IX. Discussion of Results. 

On inspecting the last two columns of Table IV, there appears to be 
only one possible conclusion as to the radium : uranium ratio of carnotite; 
namely, that it is identical with that of pitchblende in all large quantities 
of well-sampled ore. This appears, in general, to be true regardless of 
the locality or composition of the ore. The low and high ratios occur only 
in cases of small samples and are apparently due to local transposition of 
radium within the ore bed, resulting in differences which are completely 
equalized on sampling sufficient quantities of ore. We are not prepared 
to go further into the nature of this transposition at the present time, be¬ 
cause, as already stated, the samples were not collected with this object in 
view. 

Of course, the fact that the average of all ratios in Table IV %hould be 
within 2% of normal is somewhat accidental; but that the average of all 
the large samples is within i% of normal appears by no means accidental 
and seems to represent about the average of our limits of experimental 
error. 

The question naturally presents itself as to whether high and low ratios 
for other minerals can be explained in the same way as for carnotite. As 
far as the authors are aware, it is true that determinations of the radium 
uranium ratio have been made in all the minerals examined on small sam¬ 
ples only. On the other hand, it is to be recalled that high ratios had not 
been hitherto reported except in the case of primary minerals which are 
not so much subject to the actio^i of water. Furthermore, in the case of 
autunite, where leaching certainly does produce very low ratios, no high 
ratios have ever been fotmd to support the view of “transposition” as put 
forward for carnotite. In such instances it has be6n found that the 
leaching process removes the radium completely from association with the 
original uranium parent, usually disseminating it very widely, or in ex¬ 
ceptional cases forming deposits containing considerable radium with no 
uranium, as found by Jacques Danne* in a specimen of pyromorphite at 
Issy L’Eveque. 

The difference in the completeness of leaching exhibited by autunite 
and carnotite may be due to the fact that the latter occurs in a region of 
very low rainfall; in fact, aridity seems to be a necessary condition for the 
' Jacques Danne, Compt, rend., 140, 241 (1905)- 
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existence of camotite. Under such conditions and in view of the fact that 
the extent of camotite deposits is frequently quite large, a “transposition** 
of radium might be expected rather than a complete removal. 

The high degree to which camotite gives up its emanation by diffusion 
as shown in Table IV and discussed in Section IV, appears rather re¬ 
markable. This property does not seem to be connected with any other 
known properties of the ores and we are not able at present to do more 
than call attention to it, as well as to note that camotite appears to furnish, 
in the solid state, a more abundant source of radium emanation than any 
other mineral with the same radium content. 

X. Summary. 

1. Samples of camotite representing large quantities of ore (a few 
hundred pounds to several tons) show a Ra/U ratio identical with that of 
pitchblende, 3.33 X lo*"’. 

2. Samples from small quantities (a few pounds) tend to exhibit abnor¬ 
mal Ra/U ratios. One instance as low as 2.48 X 10“^ and one as high as 
4^6 X io~^ have been found. 

3. The most plausible explanation for these ratios seems to be one of 
“transposition’* of radium within an ore bed, producing local differences 
which are equalized in mixing large quantities of ore. 

4. The “emanating power” of camotite is high and varies from 16 to 

50%. 

5. In order to obtain concordant results by the Boltwood emanation 
method, it was found desirable to determine the emanation liberated by 
solution in the same sample from which the emanating power had just 
been determined, thus making the two determinations strictly “comple¬ 
mentary.” 

6. Radium may be more easily determined by the emanation method 
in one operation either by solution or by ignition from tubes in which it has 
been sealed for one month to reach equilibrium. 

7. In contrast with the successful solution or ignition method for de- 
emanating camotite, fusion with carbonate, and also the fusion and solu¬ 
tion methods both gave low results and were abandoned. 

It gives us great pleasure to acknowledge our indebtedness to Professor 
R, B. Moore for his helpful advice during this investigation. 

UNtrsu STATsa Bureau or Mimsb, 

Dsnvsr. Colo. 

[Contribution prom thb Chbmical Laboratory of Lafayettb Collbgb.] 

CESIUM ALUM AND ITS PROPERTIES. 

By Bowakd Kart and Hsmrt B. Husvltom. 

Received Aufuet 10, 1914. 

Since the discovery of cesium by Bunsen, in i860, its compotmds have 
been investigated at various times, but a broad field for research still 
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exists. The alum is one of the many compounds of cesium that offer an 
opportunity for original work. 

Cesium alum was studied by Redtenbacher^ in 1865, by Carl Setterberg* 
in 1881, and by Locke® in 1901. Setterberg compared the solubility of 
rubidium and cesium alums at eight different temperatiues. Locke, in 
his work on an examination of all possible alums, gives the solubility of 
cesium alum at four temperatures and two of these differ from the results 
obtained by Setterberg. His other values were found at temperatures 
not given by Setterberg and, therefore, must be compared with inter¬ 
polated figures. They are not the same. 

The alum used was prepared from pollucite by treatment witji sulfuric 
and hydrofluoric acids, followed by solution in water and recrystallization. 
The pollucite used appeared to contain zirconium. A considerable amount 
of jelly-like material separated, probably a zirconium compound, which 
was not further examined. This renders filtration difficult and tedious. 
The brude alum had a slight yellow color, due to ferric iron, which was 
removed by recrystallization from water containing sulfur dioxide. 

The crystals finally obtained were examined spectroscopically and found 
to be free from rubidium and potassium. These crystals were used in 
the following 

Tabli: I —vSoLUBiuiY Determinations 


No 

Temp 

Residue per 

100 H,o 

Gram 

No 

Temp. 

Residue per 
100 g HiO 
Grams 

1 

7" 

0 255 

10 

47 

I 17 ^ 

2 

19 

0 422 

II 

49 25 

I 3«7 

3 

22 

0 420 

12 

50 

1 \17 

4 

22 S 

0 435 

13 

*56 

I 86 

*) 

24 

0 474 

14 

60 

2 f)6 

6 

29 5 

0 571 

T 5 

66 

2 798 

7 

31 5 

0 607 

16 

66 

2 85 

8 

40 

0 865 

17 

68 

3 13 

9 

41 

0 879 

18 

80 

5 78 


The first five values of Setterberg coincide almost exactly with ours. 
Above 40® his values are less. In Table II, the values from 0-7® were 
obtained by interpolation using Setterberg's values dor o®. From 8o~ 
100® they were calculated by extrapolation and are only approximately 
correct. 

Specific Gramty.-^'fhe specific gravity of the hydrated alum was ob¬ 
tained by weighing in 95% ethyl alcohol in which it is insoluble. Two 
determinations were made giving 1.96 and 1.93, average 1.945* 

Melting Point .—^The hydrated crystals in powder were enclosed in the 
usual capillary tube, which was heated in sulfuric acid. After the alum had 

* Rcdtenbacher, J prakt Chem , 94, 442 (1865). 

"Setterberg, Ann, 211, 100 (1882) 

* Locke, Am Chem J , 36, 166 (1901) 
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Temp. 

Orarntper 

100 g mo. 

Temp 

OmmiLper 

100g.lfo. 

Temp. 

OnuttBp^ 

100 1 mo. 

Temp. 

OramBper 

100 g. mo. 

0® 

0 X9 

22® 

0 43 

48® 

21 

70® 

3 50 

I 

0 20 

23 

0 45 

49 

27 

71 

3 67 

2 

0 21 

24 

0 47 

50 

30 

72 

3 85 

3 

0 22 

25 

0 49I 

51 

39 

73 

4 07 

4 

0 23 

26 

0 50 

52 

45 

74 

4 30 

5 

0 24 

27 

, 051 

53 

51 

75 

4 50 

6 

0 25 

28 

0 52 

54 

58 

76 

4 72 

7 

0 26 

29 

0 55 

55 

65 

77 

4 95 

8 

0 27 

30 

0 57 

56 

71 

78 

5 15 

9 

0 28 

31 

0 59 

57 

77 

79 

5 40 

10 

0 29^ 

32 

0 60 

58 

86 

80 

5 78 

11 

0 30 

33 

0 62 

59 

92 

81 

6 05 

12 

0 31 

34 

0 65 

60 

2 06 

82 

6 4 

*3 

0 32 

35 

0 69^ 

61 

2 14 

83 

6 7 

14 

0 34 

36 

0 72 

62 

2 25 

84 

7 0 

IS 

0 35 

37 

0 75 

63 

2 37 

85 

7 4 

16 

0 36 

38 

0 77 

64 

2 so 

86 

7 7 

17 

0 38^ 

39 

0 80 

65 

2 65 

87 

8 0 

Id 

0 39 

40 

0 85 

88 

8 3 

95 

XO I 


0 40 

41 

0 87 

89 

8 6 

96 

xo 4 

20 

0 41 

42 

0 91 

90 

8 8 

97 

10 8 

21 

0.42 

43 

0.96 





44 

1 01 

66 

2 78 

91 

9 0 

98 

IX X 

45 

1 06 

67 

2 96 

92 

9 2 

99 

II 5 

46 

I 10 

68 

3 13 

93 

9 5 

100 

12 0 

47 

I 17 

69 

3 34 

94 

9 9 




Note —o® to 40® accurate as given 40® to 80®, first decimal correct 80® to 
100®, extrapolated, approximately correct 

melted, a fine capillary was inserted and the solidifying point determined 
by drawing on the capillary until it broke. The following determinations 
show that the alum melts at 117^* 


Beginning 

End 

Sohd. 

Average. 


1 X 8 ® 

X 18 ® 

115 “ 

xx6 5® 


xx 6 

1 X 8 

XI 7 

XX 7 

• 

117 

1 X 8 

XI 6 

117 

Average, 

1 x 7 

X 18 

1 x 6 

117 


The melting point of cesium alum has been (fetdrmined as follows: 
Tilden,* 106®^ Erdman,’ 120.5®; hodkt,* 122®. 

Babton. Pa 

* Given by Sctterberg 

^ Tilden, J Chem Soc , 45, 266 (1884) 

» Erdman, Arch Pharm , 232,<3. 

* Locke. Am Chem J , 26, 183 (x90x). 
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thb pbrcbqloric method of detbrminino potassium. 

AS APPLIED TO WATER ANALYSIS. 

By CtAUCMCS Scholl. 

Recehred Majr 4. 1914 

Potassium is determined gravimetrically as potassium chloroplatinate 
(KiPtCle), as potassium cobaltinitrite (K*Co(N02)«), and as potassium 
perchlorate (KCIO4). 

The potassium chloroplatinate method is most commonly used. It is 
accmate, but there are difficulties because of the solubility of the salt 
in alcohol, the non-uniformity of the precipitate, the loss by ignition, and 
the cost of material. The cost of chloroplatinic acid equivalent to i g. 
of potassium in the precipitate, KEPtCU, amounts to $4.90. ’^ile this 
material can be recovered, the cost of recovery is considerable. 

The determination as potassium cobaltinitrite^ in its present form is not 
satisfactory. The results are unreliable. 

The potassium perchlorate method, more commonly called the Wense*- 
Caspari^ method, has been applied to the analysis of fertilizers and similar 
material containing alkalies, alkaline earths, iron, aluminium, magnesium, 
and phosphates. The chief difficulty in this method has been the ob¬ 
taining of the perchloric acid. The danger of preparing the pure acid, 
as was attempted, is very great. For this reason the method ha - not been 
available to many chemists. Recently a 20% solution at $3.00 a Kalo, 
^ 30% solution at $4.80 a Kilo, and even stronger solutions of perchloric 
acid have been placed on the market. 

The quantity of perchloric acid necessary to combine with i g. of potas¬ 
sium costs 3.8 cents. The cost of an equivalent amount of chloroplatinic 
acid is $4.90. The cost of perchloric acid in the perchlorate method is 
not only lower than the cost of platinum in the chloroplatinate method, 
but is much lower than the cost of recovering the platinum. The pre¬ 
cipitate KCIO4, is of constant composition, its solubility in 96% alcohol 
containing 0.2% HCIO4 is almost zero, and the loss by ignition is eliminated. 
The fertilizer chemists^ of Germany have tested the method and have 
obtained such accurate results that they have placed it on an equal basis 
with the chloroplatinate method by adopting it as ^ official method.® 

In this method the sulfates are precipitated in a slightly acid solution. 
This solution of chlorides is then treated with an excess of perchloric acid, 
{1.5 times that required to combine with all bases present), and evaporated 
with constant stirring until white fumes appear. A small amount of water 
is then added and again evaporated with stirring. This is continued 

‘ H. B. McDonnel, Bur. Chem , Bull 162, 19 (1912)- 

* W. Wense, Z angew Chem , 4, 691 (1891), 5, 233 (1892). 

® R. Caspari. Ibtd, 6, 68 (1893) 

*Landw. Ver, Sta, 59, 313 (1903), 67, 145 (1907) 

* Fifth InUmat. Congr of Appl. Chem , i, 216 (1903); 4, 940 (1903) 
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until all volatile adds are absent. *Jthe perdiloijc add lost by volatilization 
is replaced from time to time. The predpitate (KCIOO obtained is washed 
with 95% alcohol immediatdy before diying. 

The author has modified this method as follows: Predpitate the 
sulfates in a strong hydrochloric acid solution, avoiding a large excess of 
barium chloride. Evaporate the resulting solution with only a slight 
excess of perchloric add without stirring. Dissolve the residue and again 
evaporate with perchloric acid. Wash the predpitate only with alcohol 
containing 0.2% perchloric acid before diying. 

The revised method as applied to the determination of potassium in 
water is as follows: Evaporate an aliquot portion of the water to about 
150 cc. Acidify with 10 cc. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and heat to 
boiling. To the boiling solution add drop by drop (avoiding a large 
excess), a 10% solution of barium chloride until all the sulfates are pre- 
dpitated. Boil for fifteen minutes and then filter. If no precipitate 
forms, filtration may be omitted. 

Evaporate the filtrate to dryness. Heat until all the ammonium salts 
are driven off. Dissolve in 20 cc. of hot water and add a quantity of a 
20% solution of perchloric add, slightly in excess of that required to com¬ 
bine with nearly all bases present. One cc. of perchloric acid is equivalent 
to 90 mg. of potassium (K). Evaporate to dryness. Add 10 cc. of hot 
water and a small amount of perchloric acid. Again evaporate to dryness. 
If white fumes do not appear, take up with 10 cc. of water, add more 
perchloric acid and evaporate to dryness. Repeat until white fumes do- 
appear. Take up with 25 cc. of 96-97% alcohol, containing 0.2% per- 
cMoric add (i cc. of 20% HCIO4 per 100 cc. of 97-98% alcohol). Break 
up the residue with a stirring rod. Decant the supernatant liquid through 
a Gooch crucible containing a matt that has been washed with 0.2% 
perchloric acid in alcohol. If there is an unusually large precipitate,, 
dissolve it in hot water and repeat the evaporation with perdiloric add. 
(Large quantities of barium chloride are difficult to change to the per¬ 
chlorate.) Wash once by decantation with 0.2% perchloric acid in 
alcohol, and transfer the predpitate to the crudble. Wash several times 
with 0.2% perchloric add in alcohol. Dry the crucible in an oven a€ 
120-130® for an hour. Remove, cool and weigh. The increase in the 
weight of the crucible is KCIO4. (In using the Gooch crucibles, do not 
disturb the rfiatt after analysis. Dissolve the potassium perchlorate with 
hot water, leaving the matt intact. Using the crudble repeatedly in this 
manner eliminates the errors due to the action of perchloric acid on fresh 
asbestos.) 

If both sodium and potassium are to be determined, obtain the com¬ 
bined chlorides by the usual methods, and estimate the potassium as 
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potassium perdilorate, as described, omitting the precipitation of the 
sulfates with barium chloride. 

It is of advantage to evaporate to dryness with only a slight excess of 
perchloric add, and to repeat the process a second and possibly third 
time, in order to insure the removal of nearly all volatile acids, and in 
order to make stirring while evaporating unnecessary. 

The recommendation of 97% alcohol for washing is due to the solubility 
of potassium perchlorate in alcoholic solutions of perchloric acid containing 
95% or less alcohol. The difference between the efficiency of 97% and 
100% alcohol is immaterial. 

It is undesirable to wash the crucible with ether or alcohol just before 
drying. A slight amount of potassium perchlorate would be dissolved. 
Dry as much as possible with air suction and then dry in an oven. The 
small amount of perchloric acid left in the asbestos will be volatilized 
without causing any error, especially if the same asbestos matt is used 
repeatedly. 

A series of analyses was first made using only potassium chloride. 
(See Table I.) This potassium chloride, the purest of a well-known 
firm, was dried at r8o° for several hours before using. A standard solu¬ 
tion was then prepared and definite amounts measured out with 9 stand¬ 
ardized pipet. 


Table 1 —Analyses of Solutions Containing only Potassium Chloride. 


No 

Fotas&ium 
added, g 

KCIO4 
obtained, g 

Potassium 
obtained, g 

Error, g 

I 

0 CX)50 

0 0174 

0 0049 

—0 0001 

2 

0 0100 

0 0353 

0 0100 


3 

0 0150 

0 0530 

0 0150 


4 

0 0200 

0 0701 

0 0198 

—0 0002 

5 

0 0300 

0 1049 

0.0296 

—0 0004 

6 

0 0350 

0 1241 

0 0350 


7 

0 0500 

0 1769 

0 0499 

—0.0001 


Since the amount of potassium found agreed with the amount taken, 
a second series was analyzed, using comparatively large amounts of sodium 
chloride in addition to the potassium. (See Table II.) 

The variations are small and lie within the limits gf experimental error. 
The largest is —0.9 mg. The average for the fifteen analyses is 0.2 mg. 
less than the theoretical amount. The balance used is not capable of 
weighing less than o.i of a mg. The error in percentage, is large with 
small quantities (amounting to as much as 2.0%). Increasing the quan¬ 
tity of potassium decreases the error in percentage. 

An artificial mineralized water was then made by adding the following 
constituents to distilled water: CaCOa, Mj^COs, MgCb, NaaCOa, NaCl 
and Na^NOg. The insoluble constituents were dissolved with a small 
amount of hydrochloric acid. Portions of this solution containing 0,1 
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Cblosids. 

Sodium Brror. 


No. 

PotMtium 
added, g. 

chloride m 
eoltttion. g. 

Kao 4 
obt^ned. g. 

Potasnum 
obtained, g. 

0 

%. ^ 

X 

0 0050 

0 0500 

0 0181 

0 0051 

-f 0 0001 

4-3 0 

2 

0 0100 

0 1000 

0 0350 

0 0099 

—0 ooox 

—I 0 

3 

0 0300 

0 2000 

0 0712 

0 0301 

-f 0 0001 

4-0 50 

4 

0 0300 

0 3000 

0 1073 

0 0302 

-f 0 0003 

4”0 66 

5 

0 0400 

0 4000 

0 1433 

0 0401 

4-0 0001 

4-0 25 

6 

0 0500 

0 5000 

0 1783 

0 0503 

4-0 0003 

4-0 60 

7 

0 0600 

0 6000 

0 2139 

0 0600 

0 0000 

0 00 

8 

0 0700 

0 7000 

0 2471 

0 0607 

—0 0003 

—0 40 

9 

0 0800 

0 8000 

0 2830 

0 0799 

—0 0001 

—0 II 

10 

0 1000 

0000 

0 3534 

0 0997 

—0 0003 

—0 30 

II 

0 3000 

0000 

0 7090 

0 2001 

4-0 ooox 

4-0 05 

13 

0 3000 

0000 

1 0626 

0 2999 

—0 0001 

—0 03 

13 

0 4000 

0000 

1 4171 

0 3999 

—0 0001 

—0 03 

14 

0 5000 

0000 

i 7686 

0 4991 

-0 0009 

—0 t8 

*5 

l 0000 

0000 

3 5438 

1 0000 

0 0000 

0 00 


g. of each substance (CaCOa and MgCOs now being present as CaCl^ 
and MgClsi respectively), were measured out. KInown amounts of potas¬ 
sium were then added to each portion and determined without removing 
any of the ions. The results are shown in Table III In this series most 
of the errors, although not large, are minus in character. 

Tablb hi —Analyses op Waters op High Mineral Content 

Error 


No 

Potamium 
added, g 

Mineral 
content g 

KCIO4 
obtained, g 

Potauium 
obtained, g 

G 

% 

I 

0 0500 

0 6000 

0 1757 

0 0496 

—0 0004 

—0 80 

2 

0 1500 

0 6000 

0 5301 

0 1497 

—0 0003 

—0 20 

3 

0 2500 

0 6000 

0 8887 

0 2508 

4-0 0008 

4-0 32 

4 

0 3000 

0 6000 

I 0612 

0 2995 

—0 0005 

—0 17 

5 

0 3500 

0 6000 

I 2378 

0 3493 

—0 0007 

—0 20 


To each of several portions of the same artificial water o.i g. of NaaPO^ 
was added, and the potassium determmed as above, with results as shown 
in Table IV. 

Table IV —^Analyses op Highly Minerauzed Water Containing Phosphate 


No 

Potaaiium 
added, g 

Mineral 
content, g 

Kao 4 
obtained, g 

Potaesium 
obtained, g 

G 

% 

1 

0 0500 

0 7000 

0 1784 

0 0503 

4-0 0003 

4-0 60 

2 

0 1000 

0 7000 

0 3540 

0 0999 

—0 0001 

—0 10 

3 

0 1500 

0 7000 

0 5323 

0 1502 

4-0 0002 

4-0 13 

4 

0,2300 

0 7000 

0 8867 

0 2501 

4-0 ooox 

4-0 04 

5 

0 3500 

0 7000 

1 2385 

0 3494 

—0 0006 

~o 17 


Though sodium phosphate is msoluble in alcohol, it does not produce 
an error m the determination of potassium (see Table IV). When sodium 
phosphate is evaporated with HCIO4 the following reaction takes place. 
Na,P04 + 3HCIO4 « 3Naa04 + HJPO4 
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Sodium perchlorate and phosphoric acid are soluble in alcohol and do not 
cause an error in the determination of potassium. 

The sulfate and ammonium ions were found to produce an error, but the 
error caused by the sulfate was not equivalent to all the sulfate ion that 
was present. It is necessary to remove all of the ammonium salts and 
most of the sulfates. 

Summary. 

The method of determining potassium as the perchlorate is accurate. 

Sulfate and ammonium ions produce an error and must be removed. 
The sulfate is precipitated with barium chloride in a strongly acid solution 
avoiding a large excess. The ammonium salts are expelled by heating. 

The phosphate ion does not produce an error and need not be removed. 

The solution containing chlorides should be evaporated to dryness with 
a slight excess of perchloric acid, without stirring. 

The precipitate should be washed only with alcohol containing 0.2% 
perchloric acid. 

The time of making an analysis is short, the manipulations are simple, 
and the cost is almost negligible. 

The method can be recommended for use in water analyses and in other 
analytical work where the content of potassium is desired. 

Illinois Stats Watsb SimvsY. 

Univssbxty or Ilunois, 

Ubbana.' III. 


A NEW METHOD FOR THE PRECISE STANDARDIZATION OF 
HYDROCHLORIC ACID SOLUTIONS. 

By Launcslot W. Andxswb. 

Received August 20 , 1914 . 

When the greatest precision is desired in standardizing a volumetric 
solution, those methods should be avoided, which: (i) involve trans¬ 
ferring or washing a precipitate; (2) depend upon the peculiarities of any 
particular indicator; (3) require the use of standard substances containing 
water of crystallization, or those that may contein impurities difficult 
to detect, i, e., almost all organic compounds, or that can not be positively 
dried without danger of decomposition; (4) demand any peculiarities of 
technique or any exercise of personal judgment that may make it difficult 
for different observers to obtain nearly identical results. 

With these criteria in mind, I have devised and for several years used 
in practice a method, the accuracy of which is only Hmited by the unavoid¬ 
able errors of weighing. It depends upon the loss of weight caused by 
the replacement of NOs in rilver nitrate by Cl. Since hydrochloric acid 
solutions kept in glass vessds, always contjuii traces of chlorides and of 
other non*>rolatile impurities derived from the glass, the process must 
be so c o nduc t ed as to avoid error from this source. The method is carried 
out as follows, when the solution to be standardized is 0.2 N: 
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Sekct two porceUda, or better, silica disbes, of appiwiaiatdiy like 
size, form, and weight, of 75 to 100 ce. capacity, each being provided 
with a light watch glass or silica cover, and one of them with a silica or 
glass rod, short enough to lie under the cover. The dish without a rod 
will be referred to as the ‘'companion dish.” In the former, place 1.9 
to 2.0 g. of the purest silver nitrate. The absence of anwnonium nitrate 
should be assured. Both dishes are put into an oven at 160®, the tem¬ 
perature raised to 240® and kept there till the weight is constant. At this 
temperature no water is retained. After cooling in a desiccator, weigh 
both dishes, covered. Leaving both covers in the balance case, remove 
the dishes. 

By means of a pipet, measure 50 cc. of 0.2 N hydrochloric acid, to be 
standardized, into the dish with the silver nitrate, using, of course, every 
precaution to make the measurement as accurate as possible, and noting 
the temperature of the solution. At the same time, measure 50 cc. of 
the same acid into the companion dish. 

Stir up the silver nitrate until all has dissolved and the silver chloride 
has clotted together, but do not remove the rod from ^the dish. Place 
both dishes in the steam bath at 95-100®, to evaporate the water without 
spattering, and finally dry at the temperature at which >the silver nitrate 
was dried Cool in the desiccator and weigh. The increase in the weight 
of the companion dish is assumed to represent the weight'of non-volatile 
impurities contained in the acid, and its amount is subtracted, as a cor- 
rectibn, from the observed weight bf the silver chloride. This arrange¬ 
ment compensates for changes in the apparent weights due to atmospheric 
changes, so that, in case of very pure hydrochloric acid, the change of 
weight in the companion dish may be negative, a circumstance that need 
cause no apprehension. 

By drying the silver nitrate, and, later, nitrate plus chlorid^, at the 
temperature of incipient fusion of the former, the same results are ob¬ 
tained as at 200® or 240®. 

The normality of the solution is given by the expression: 

^ W—Wi-fti/i— IT 

* 0.02655 V 

in which, 

V » Corrected volume of solution. 

W Weight in air of AgNOi + dish. 

Wi »* Weight in air of AgCl 4 * AgNOs 4- dish. 
w Wei^t of companion dish b^ore. » 

wi Weight of companion dish after. i 

In testing eifperimehtaUy the precision of this standardizing method^ 
it was esteem^ better to eliminate ermrs due to volumetric miastirement 
of the solution, and to weigh the latter instead. Agreement of the 
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suits among one another will show whether any chlorine escapes <>r whether 
any ot^er variable sources of error He in the chemical reaction itself. 
The results of four such determinations follow. The weight of dish, 
cover and rod was less than 70 g. 

Exp. A Dish -f AgNOa minus i/ieighl after ~ o 5^11 g Wi — 7 v = o 0001. 
Wt sol 50 0445 g 

Exp B Dish -f AgNOd minus weight after ^ o 5316 g wi — w; » o (xxj 4 
Wt sol 50 0548 g 

Exp C. Dish + AgNOa minus weight after o 53105 g -- - o 0001 

Wt sol 50 0391 g 

Exp D Dish -f AgNOa minus weight after «* o 5310 g Wi — w *• o 00005. 
Wt sol 50 0396 g 

Hence, the loss (corrected by companion dish) is respectively, per 50 
g. of solution taken: in A 0.53063, in B 0.53062, in C 0.53095, in D 0.53054. 
Since the balance was sensitive to only 0.05 mg. it is evident that errors 
of weighing alone account fully for the surprisingly small variations ob¬ 
served. It is, further, clear that these errors may be diminished if there 
were any object in so doing, by operating with normal instead of 0.2 N 
solutions. The disadvantage that the loss of weight is a smaller quantity 
than the absolute weight of the HCl determined, so that all errors are 
multiplied by the factor 1.37, is made unimportant by the gr(,at accuracy 
of the process in itself. In spite of its precision, the method is not time- 
consuming, as# the evaporations require no oversight. The time spent 
is, practically, only that required by the weighings. Most of this work 
was done in the laboratory of the Andrews Chemical Works, Davenport, 
Iowa. 

Washington, D C 


CORRECTION. 

Correction for article on “The Potential of Silver in NonaqueouS Solu¬ 
tions of Silver Nitrate,” by Vemette E. Gibbons and F. H. Gctman, 
which appeared in the August rumber of I'his Journal, page 1645* The 
last five values in Table X should have been headed Table XT -Solutions 
in Pyridine. 

(Contribution from the Chemical Ea^oratory of the University of Wa^^il 
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BENZOYLATIONS IN ETHER SOLUTION. 

Sy WcttiAV M Z>SHN ANIX AijrcR A Ball ^ 

Received July 20. 1914 . 

In a former paper' it was shown that acetyl chloride reacts in anhydrous 
ether solutions with prim^, secondary teiiiary bases. Tlie initial 
products were invariably additive products and these, by simple splitting 
or by hydrolysis, yielded the ordinary acetylated products. 

* This Journal, 34, 1399 (1912) 







This pflper fuiftlOfoud stuidi^ with hcnxoyl chl(i|id€t With 

this, as with acetyl chloride, the hydxochlorides of the base ud 

the ai^l chlmde additive products of the original bases were pecdpitated 
as mixtures. These were often contaminated with the origi^ bases or 
with benzoylated bases, when such were insoluble in ether; as in cases of 
the aromatic derivatives benzanilide, benztoluidides, benznaphthalides,^ 
benzphenylhydrazine, etc. The courses of these reactions are indicated 
in the equations: 

(i) BzG +^2RNH, —► RBzNH.HCl HCl + RBzNH 

\ i/ 


(a) BzQ -I- 


\ 


RNH*.HC 1 

RjBzNHCl 


(3) BzCl + RiN 


RtNH.HCl 
RiBzNCl 




HCl + R*BzN 


For the purpose of excluding moisture, the benzoyl chloride was redis¬ 
tilled with proper protection from the atmosphere when 60 g. were trans¬ 
ferred to two liters of anhydrous ether. The latter was siphoned into a 
self-filHng 100 cc. buret, the flask and buret being supplied with calcium 
chloride tubes. Glass-stoppered, amber-colored bottles of proper size 
were previously dried by lumps of fused calcium chloride. Into these, 
100 cc. of the ether solution, containing 3 g. of benzoyl chloride, were 
run, so that the ether solution was at no time in contact wfth atmospheric 
moisture. The stopper of each bottle having been sealed with paraffin, 
the solutions were set aside, to be treated, when desired, with one molecular 
weight of the anhydrous base. If the base was insoluble in ether, it was 
powdered and added directly; contact with the latter solutions was pro¬ 
moted by shaking. 

When it was found that the amber-colored glass of the bottles retarded 
the reactions, the contents of the bottles were transferred to colorless, 
previously desiccated, bottles. In the latter bottles the accelerating in¬ 
fluence of sunlight could be observed. It was found that most of the com¬ 
pounds (nystallized on the inner surfaces of the bottles facing the direct 
sunlight. Often the rate of precipitation was retarded when the sides 
of the containers became coated, but further precipitation could be obtained 
either when the precipitate was shaken off or when the liquid was trans¬ 
ferred to another container. 

The precipitates were Altered rapidly, washed with anhydrous ether 
and dried in desiccators. In some cases the additive products were so 
hygroscopic that their melting points and analyses could not be obtained 
without consideratfle error. In some cases the products were anafyzed 
in the containers in which they were formed; in other cases, as with p- 


^ For the complete analysis of a typical mixture see that of a^naphthylaniiiie. 
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benztoltiidide hydrochloride, indirect methods of analysis were resorted to. 

The anal3rses for halogen were made by the Volhard method. The 
percentages found were equal to: (i) the percentages of chlorine contained 
in the hydrochloride of the original base; (2) some percentage lying be¬ 
tween this and the percentage of the additive compound; (3) the per¬ 
centage contained in the additive compound; and (4) some percentage 
less than the percentage of the additive compound. Thus there were 
indicated: (i) tihe hydrochloride of the original base; (2) a mixture of this 
with the additive compound and sometimes with the benzoylated base, 
(3) the additive compound; and (4) a mixture of this with a preponderance 
of the benzoylated base. 

The benzoyl chloride additive products of the primary and secondary 
bases were prepared by two methods: (a) as indicated by reactions (i) 
and (2); and (ft) by adding hydrogen chloride^ to anhydrous ether or hydro¬ 
carbon solutions of the benzoylated derivatives indicated in (5) and (6). 
The latter method, of course, yielded pure products; the former method, 
for reasons indicated, yielded mixtures. 

With the additive products of benzoyl chloride as of acetyl chloride, 
spinning motions* were produced when the substances were floated on 
water. Since these motions were produced even by mixturco with low 
percentages of the additive products, such movements invariably served 
as a test for their presence. 

Many of these pentavalent nitrogen derivatives of the bases are unstable 
toward heat and all are extremely imstable toward water. For instance, 
the benzoyl chloride additive product of />-toluidine decomposes in a 
desiccator at 19®, in accordance with the reaction: 

(4) CH8C«H4.BzNH.HC 1 —► CHaQHi.BzNH + HCl 
Towards water, the benzoyl chloride additive products of the respective 
bases react as follows: 

(5) RBzNH.HCl 4 - H ,0 —► RBzNH + H*O.HCl 

(6) R,BzN.HCl + H ,0 —^ RsBzN + HjO.HCl 

(7) R^zNCl+H |0 —^ R|N + BzOH + HCl 

r 

Thus it is observed that heat and water yield the same dissociated products. 
On account of their instability toward heat and especially toward water, 
their preparation and handling required correct physical conditions, es¬ 
pecially rigorous exclusion of moisture. The bases were dried with fused 
potash and usually were distilled over metallic sodium in thoroughly 
desiccated vessels. However, owing to the small molecular weight of water 

^ The best method used for adding the hydrogen chloride was by means of a solu¬ 
tion of it in toluene. The concentration of this was determined by titration, and 
thus equimoiecular quantities could be added. 

* Th» Journal. 34* ^400 
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as compared with of behzoylated derivatives, even traces of moisture 
often 3delded a preponderance of the secondary'products. 

The trace of water may react in accordance with Equations $ and 6 
forming hydrochloric add, which in turn may react with the original base, 
forming the salt and freeing the water. Thus a trace of moisture may 
catalytically yield a preponderance of salt of the original base. When 
the speed of reaction is rapid, benzoyl chloride and the base being present 
in equimolecular quantities, this influence may not operate so largely. 
This is seen in cases of piperidine and benzylethylamine; the former, 
predpitating rapidly, yielded 32% and the latter, predpitating slowly, 
yielded 18% of the additive compoimds. 

A condition of supersaturation of the ether solution may also intervene, 
thus favoring the kinetic dissociation of the additive product, so as to 
yield a preponderance of salt of the original base. That this influence 
does not operate in cases of the tertiary bases is owing to the absence of 
hydrogen chloride. 

The formation of additive compounds, when benzoyl chloride acts 
upon bases in anhydrous ether, cannot be explained on the basis of ioniza¬ 
tion for the reasons: (1) a non-ionizing medium is used; (2) the speeds of 
reaction vary widdy with different bases; (3) sunlight, which is not recog¬ 
nized as an accelerator of ionization, promotes all of the condensations; 
and (4) other phenomena not recondlable with ionization are observed. 

Of course, it may be maintained that a trace of water promotes the 
ionization of benzoyl chloride and the bases and, indeed, that ether itself 
is an ionizing medium. If either or both of these assumptions are true, 
the speed of reaction should be equal or nearly equal with different bases, 
for the reason that, while the degrees of ionization of the bases differ but 
little, the other factors are constants. However, the various precipitations 
involved times extending from a few seconds to many weeks, henoe other 
variables are involved in the different reactions. That the delayed pre- 
dpitations were not the results of supersaturation is evident from considera¬ 
tion of the facts that: (1) the precipitations were continuous over the times 
involved, and (2) the predpitations were promoted by direct sunlight. 
It appears, therefore, that the important variables involved in reactions 
of this kind are: (1) the affinity constants of the different bases, and (2) 
the factor of sunlight energy. 

Without involving use of the ionic theory, it Inay be assumed that the 
respective bases, with different affinity constants, manifest diffdistit 
tendendes to coalesce with benzoyl chloride; this tendency has its baris 
in the residual valendes of the two compounds involved. For instance, 
the bases act^ upon are all trivaknt but potentially pentavalent; Ihe 
benzoyl chloride contains the unsaturated atoms o^gen and dfforine. 
Therefore, it is possible that the initial reaction is: 
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(8) RaN =:= + -r CICOQiHb ^ RjN == C 1 COC«Hb 

This coalescence may be assumed to be partial and reversible, the direct 
progress dependmg upon the respective affinity constants of the bases 
The molecular compound formed may represent greater ot less tendency 
to undergo molecular rearrangement, as indicated in the equation 

(9) R3N == ClCOCeHfi R3(CC)C6H5)NC1 

and the promotion of this rearrangement may be caused bv the energy 
of sunlight Of course, the weakness of this hypothesis is the non-isola- 
tion of two isomeric additive products, it would seem that among many 
different reaction products of this kind, some of the unstable form (8) 
would be precipitated Since secondary^ reactions do not occur with the 
tertiary bases, only reactions as gnen in (8) and (9), it is expected that 
the> are best suited for the study of this problem As a matter of fact, 
these very bases precipitate two crystalline forms, which at first were 
assumed to be the benzoyl chloride and the livdrogen chloride additive 
products, respectively, of the base Since the hydrogen chloride could 
not be formed, except by hydrolysis of the benzoyl chloride, the absolute 
exclusion of water will eliminate the possibility of formation of the hydro 
chloride This problem will be taken up anew In the twt following 
reactions • 

(10) RNHi + BzCl —► RBzNH HCl 

(11) RBzNH + HCl RBzNH HCl 

the end products are the same, hence it may be concluded that the reaction 
will take place with equal ease However, this was found not always 
to be the case For instance, isoamylamine, anilme, c-toluidine and a- 
naphthylamine yielded the additive product with ease, but their respective 
benzoylated derivatives failed^ to yield with hydrogen chloride the same addi¬ 
tive products When it is remembered that hydrogen chloride is more 
stable toward heat than benzoyl chloride, it may be understood how, in 
accordance with the coalescent hypothesis 
(i2) RH,N-ClBzv^ 

R BzHN » Cl H —► RB/HN HCl 

the benzoyl group and the hydrogen atom attached to chlorine may mani 
fest different tendencies to shift to the nitrogen atom and thus to yield the 
particular additive product Of course, since the hydrogen chlonde in 
many cases yields the additive product, the affinity of the trivalent nitro¬ 
gen molecules must exert different influences on the hydrogen atom at¬ 
tached Jto chlorine. Thus both these different afiinity constants and the 

* E<tnimolecular quantities of benzatnide and hydrogen chlonde jn toluene yielded 
henramlde hydrochlonde Cf Dessaigne^ Ann 82, 234 (1852) Pinner and Klein, 
10, 1897 (187^), II, 10 (1878) Meyer J prakt Chem (2] 30, 122 (184^) 
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tendency of (H) and (Bz) to dissociate from (Cl) are probably factors of 
the chemical dianges. 

Primary Bases. 

Isobutylamine. —^When equimolecular quantities of isobutylamine and 
ben2x»ylchloride were brought together in anhydrous ether, an immediate 
heavy precipitate was formed. It contained 28.07% 

Calculated for C4H9NHs.Ha: Cl, 39.66%; for C4Ht.CtH1CONH.HCl: a, 16.60%. 
From these data it was calculated that isobutyl benzantide hydrochloride 
was present as zi.71% of the mixture. Its presence was further indicated 
by the spinning motions produced when the mixtture was floated on water. 
After being washed with water, dried and concentrated, the ether solution 
yidded large transparent rectangular plates of isobutylbenzamide^ 
melting at 58® and boiling at 305-308®. Anhydrous ether and xylene 
solutions yielded some oil but no crystalline isobutylbenzamide hydro¬ 
chloride. 

Isoamylamine. —When equimolecular quantities of isoamylamine and 
benzoyl chloride were brou^t together in anhydrous ether, pearly flakes, 
softening at 160®, melting at 201® and containing 16.09% of chlorine, 
were obtained. 

Cakulated for C^Iu.CfHfCONH.Ha: 0 ,15 56%. Calculated for Q|HuNH».Ha: 
Cl, 38.69%. 

Since both isoamylamine and isoamylbenzamide^ are soluble in ether, the 
precipitate contained only isoamylbenzamide hydrochloride. Its presence 
was further indicated by spinning and darting motions produced when the 
substance was floated on water. The ether solution and some of the pre¬ 
cipitate were treated with dilute alkali; the ether solution was separated, 
dried and concentrated. An oil boiling at 310-315® was obtained; evi¬ 
dently it was isoatnylbemcmide, C^Hu.CeHiCONH with hydrogen chlo¬ 
ride in anhydrous ether toluene xylene yielded a liquid hydrochloride. 

Aniline, —^An immediate precipitate was formed. It was incompletely 
soluble in water and contained 10.18% of chlorine. 

Calculated for C4H1.C4HiCONH.Ha: Cl, 15.18%. Calculated for C4HiNH4.HCl: 
Cl, 37.39%. 

Since the percentage of chlorine was lower than either of these, it contained 
benzanilide.* This was obtained by adding water to some of th^ precipi¬ 
tate—^leaflets melting at 161 ® were obtained. That the original precipitate 
contained bemsamlide hydrochloride was further indicated by spinning 
Wheeler, Am, Chem, J,, 23, 143; Titherley, J. Chem, Soc., 79, 406. 

* Wurtz, Ann., 75, 334; This Jouuul. 34, 1404 (1912). 

* Wallach and Hoffnian, Ann,, 184, So; Oerhardt, Ibid., 60, 311; LoMen, Ibid,, 

t7S» 310; Leuckart, J, prekt, Chem., {3] 4X1306; Beckman, Ber,, 20, i$o8, 3581; Naceti, 
Bull, sec. chim,, {3] 1X4 893; Schweder, Ber,, xa, 1613; Berthelot, Fogh, Ibid., xSi 16x3; 
Cohen, J. Chem. See., 59, 71; Meyer and Sundmadier, Ber., 32, 3133; Dhigliugar, 
dfNi., 31X4153. * 
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motioDS wiien it was floated on water. It could,not be prepared by adding 
hydrogen chloride to a tcduene solution of pure benzanilide. 

p-Toluidine,—Asx inunediatei voluminous precipitate was formed It 
was incompletely soluble in water and contained 9.35% of chlorine. 

Calc, for CHiC«H 4 .C«HiC 0 NH.HCl: Cl, 14 32%. Calc, for CrHrHNj.HCl: Cl, 
24.70%. 

The insoluble portion was identified as p-tolylbenzamide, melting at 158®. 
That the original precipitate contained p-tolyWemamide hydrochloride 
was indicated by the spinning motions. It was prepared in pure form by 
passing hydrogen chloride into a xylene solution of ^-tolylbenzamide. 
When isolated it was found to be decomposed even in a desiccator at ordi¬ 
nary temperatures into p-tolylbenzamide^ and hydrogen chloride. That 
the crystals were the additive compound was proven by the following 
method of analysis: After the crystals were formed in the manner indi¬ 
cated above, the apparatus was aspirated with dry air to remove the ex¬ 
cess of hydrogen chloride. Without exposing the contents of the vessel 
to atmospheric moisture, the xylene was siphoned off and the crystals 
w^ere washed with more dry xylene, which was also siphoned off. More 
xylene was added and also some distilled water. The crystalline com¬ 
pound being hydrolyzed, the hydrogen chloride dissolved in (he water 
and the p-tolylbenzamide dissolved in the xylene. The former was 
estimated by titration with silver nitrate; the latter, by evaporating the 
xylene solution. From these data it was calculated that the crystals con¬ 
tained 14.80% of chlorine. 

Calc, for CTHT.Cda«CONH.HCl: a, 14.32%. 

Kquimolecular quantities of p-tolylbenzamide and hydrogen chloride 
in toluene did not yield any precipitate of the hydrochloride. 

o-Toluidine, —^An immediate precipitate containing 10.47% of chlorine 
was obtained. Since spinning motions were obtained with water and the 
insoluble portion melted at 142®, the precipitate evidently was a mixture 
of o-toluidine hydrochloride, v tolylbenzamide* and o-tolylbemamide 
hydrochloride. The last mentioned could not be prepared by passing 
hydrogen chloride into a xylene solution of o-tolylbenzamide. 

m-Toluidine. —^An immediate precipitate, showing spinning motions 
on water and containing 11.00% of chlorine, was obtained. That it was 
a mixture of m-toluidin^ hydrochloride, m-tolylbenzamide* and m-tolyU 
benzamidehydrochloride is sufficiently evident. 
a^Naphlhylatnine. —^When 3 g, of benzoyl chloride and 3.06 g. of a- 

‘ JaiUard, Z. Chem.i 1865, 400; Hfibner, Ann., ao8, 310; Wallach, Ibid., J14, 
217; Apitzsch, Ber., 33, 3524. 

* Bdchner, Ann., 305, 130, gives melting point at 142-143®; Gtideman, Ber., at, 
^ 533 « gives n^elting point at 131®. 

• Just, 19, 983, gives m. p 125®. 
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Aaphthykinhie 'Wttt broti^ together id attfaydrohii ether, an hhiMedUatie 
voluminous precipitate was formed. It was filtered and the ether sdliitioh 
gave, by evaporation, 2.53 g. of a mixture of of-naphthylbenzamide and 
unchanged benzoyl chloride. The precipitate Weighed 3.504 g. and con¬ 
tained 7.84% of chlorine 

Calc for C10H7NH, HCl Cl. 19 74% Calc for CjoHy CsH^CONH HCl Cl. 
*2 50% 

Upon adding water to the precipitate, spinning motions indicated the 
presence of the additive compound. The insoluble portion, consisting 
of a-naphthylbenzamide^ and melting at 156®, weighed 1 942 g., the aque¬ 
ous solution yielded by evaporation (a) 1.4577 g of a-naphthylamine 
hydrochloride The difference between the sum of these weights and the 
weight of the original precipitate was 0.1043 K the hydrogen chloride 
united with a-naphthylbenzamide in the additive compound, and rendered 
free by the action of water on the original precipitate Since this hydrogen 
chloride is equivalent to (b) 0.81 ii g. of a-naphthylbenzanitde hydrochloride^ 
the original mixture consisted of* 

Grams Per cent 

(а) C10H7NH2HQ . J 4577 41 60 

(б) C10H7 C.HfcCONH HCl o 8111 23 15 

(f) CioH 7 CsH6CONH . I 2352 35 25 

Making use of the fact that the aqueous portion (i 562 g ) contained 18.30% 
of chlorine, it may be calculated that 28.45% the original precipitate 
was an additive compound. From these two analyses it is concluded that 
the original precipitate contained 23-28% of a-naphthylbenzamide hydro- 
Monde. This compound could not be formed by passing hydrogen 
chloride into solutions of a-naphthylbenzamide in alcohol-ether, benzene 
or xylene. 

Pkenylhydraztne. —^An immediate, voluminous precipitate, containing 
only 3.17% of chlorine was obtained. 

Calc for CsHftNjH, CsHiCOCI Cl, 1427% Calc for CeHjNjHjHCI Cl. 
24 53% 

With water, the precipitate showed darting'motions and yielded insoluble 
benzoylphenylhydrazine melting at 166®. The precipitate was a mixture 
of phenylhydrazine hydrochloride, benzoylphenylhydrazine,* and benzoyl- 
pkenylhydrixztne hydrochloride. The Isist was prepared by passing hydrogen 
chloride into xylene containing benzoylphenylhydrazine When washed 
by decantation with anhydrous ether and preserved in a desiccator, 
fumes of hydrogen chloride and a residue containing little chlorine were 

* Hbell. Ann , ao8, 324, gives m p 165®, KUbn. Ber , 18, 1477, gives m p 161-* 
162®, Hofmann. Ibid . ao, 1798. gives m p. 159-160®; Worms. Ibtd . 15, 1814 

* The melting point is given at 168® Fisher. Ann , 190, 125, Just. Ber . 19, 1203. 
Bamberger. Ibid, a7, 162, HoUeman and Antusch. Rec irav chtm, 13, 9423; Bhid- 
akowski and Slepak. J Russ Phys Chem , 35, 68 
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obtained. Bvidently the compound is dissociated at ordinary tempera-* 
tures 

Acetamide —Though the solution was kept m the sunlight for most of 
five months, only a little amorphous preapitate,^ containing 2296% 
of chlonne was obtained 

Calc for CH3CONH0HCI Cl 37 Calc for C«H5CO(CH*CO)NH HCI 

Cl 1777% 

Urea —^The solution very slowly precipitated clusters of transparent, 
thick, hexagonal plates clinging to the sides of the bottle, and containing 
17 91% of chlorine 

Cak for CON H4 C Ji COCl Cl 1768^^, 

Ureahenzoylchlonde melts at 209° with decomposition and dissolves in 
water with slow motions 

Ghiocoll —Aftet ten weeks, amorphous glvcocoll, msoluble in ether, 
was partially replaced by clusters ot transparent, prismatic needles, 
lontaming 5 76% of chlonne 

Cak for CaHjOaNH^ HCl Cl 32 ob^ Calc for CeH^CO C^HjO NH HCl Cl, 
645% 

Since no spinnmg motions were observed, and no benzoic acid could be 
recovered from the aqueous solution, it is concluded that t e cr3stals 
were glycocoll hydrochloride^ mixed with unchanged gl>cocoll 

Secondary Bases. 

Dtethylamxne - An immediate precipitate containing 29 19% of chlorine 
was obtained 

Calc for (CaHOzNH HCl » Cl 32 Cak for (CjH 6 )sC 6 H 6 CON HCl Cl 

16 60% 

Since dicthylamine^ is soluble in ether, the peicentage of chlonne indicated 
that the mixture contained 20 14% of dtethylbenzamtde hydrochloride, 
the presence of this was confirmed by the spinning motions of the mixture 
on water 

Methylaniline —Crystals forrang quite slowly chngmg to the side 
of the bottle and containing 23 03% of chlonne were obtamed 

Calc for C.H 6 CHs C^HsCON HCl Cl 1432% Calc for CeH* CH, NH HCl Cl 
-4 70 ^^, 

If phenylmethylbenzamide® was not contained in the mixture, 16 09% 
was phenylmethylbenzamide hydrochloride 

* This Journal 34, 1403 (1912) 

"" Curtius and Gobel, J prakt Chem [2] 37, 157 Schabus Jahr%h, 1854, 676, 
Kraut and Hartmann, i 4 nn, 133, 100 

* Wallach, Ann , 214, 275, Behrend Ibid , 222, 119 Pinner Ber 16, 1650 

* Since diethylbenramide is a liquid boiling at 280-282 ** and is soluble in ether 
It was not a component of the mixture Hallman prepared it in the above indicated 
manner, Ber , 9, 846 Hamburgh, Rec trav chttn , 4, 387 

* Hepp gives m p 59® Ber lOf 329, Hess gives m p 63®, Jbtd x8, 685, Wis- 
hcenus and Goldschmidt, Ibtd, 33, 1471 
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Piperidine *—^An bmaedieiU, very hygroscopic precipitate, ocmtainiiig 
24.70% of chlorine, was obtained. 

Calc, for C»HuN.HCl: Cl, 2917%. Calc, for C»HioN.C«H*CO.HCl: Cl, 15 72%. 

If not containing benzoylpiperidine,^ the mixture was composed of 33% 
of benstoylpiperidine hydrochloride. This was prepared by treating the 
former with hydrogen chloride in anhydrous ether solution. First crystals, 
then an oil, on standing, white, hygroscopic needles containing 16.50% 
of chlorine were obtained, hence nearly pure additive compound was 
obtained. 

BenzyletkyUmine, —slow-forming precipitate containing 19.30% of 
dilorine was obtained. 

Calc, for CJI.CH,CJl6NH.HCI: Cl, 2066%. Calc for CJf.CH, 
C«H.CON.Ha: O, ta.87%. 

The presence of benzylethylbenzamide hydrochloride (17.47%) indicated 
by the spinning motions of the mixture on water. Benzylethylbenzamide^ 
boiling at 218^ at 29 mm., was prepared. 

Tertiaxy Bases. 

Triethylamine *—^Equimolecular quantities of benzoyl chloride and tri- 
ethylamine gave an immediate precipitate which was increased on standing. 
The crystals softened at 180°, melted at 238-240^ and contained 15.15% 
of chlorine. 

Calc for (C,H*),N,HC 1 Cl. 25 77 ^/c- Calc for (C^HijaNC^HkCOCI: Cl, 

Evidently the substance was a mixture of triethylamine hydrochloride* 
with triethylaminebemoylchloride, 

Triamylamine, —^Thc reaction mixture remained in an amber*oolored 
bottle for three weeks without yielding a precipitate. After standing for 
five weeks more in a clear-glass bottle, a mass of long needles, melting 
at 117’’ and containing 9.55% of chlorine was obtained. 

Calc, for (C*Hii),N.CaiiCOCl: Cl. 9 64%. 

These were nearly pure* crystals of triamylaminehenzoylchloride. Upon 
water they gave the characteristic spinning and darting motions. 

Dinteihylaniline, —Jn sunlight, transparent, prismatic crystals were 
gradually formed on the sides of the bottle. They were very hygroscopic 
and contained 12.90% of chlorine 

Calc for (CH,),Cai*N.Ha: Q, 22 50%. Calc, for (CH,),CaiiN.CtH»COCl. Cl, 
55 % 

^ Schutten, Ber., 17, 2455; ax, 2238, gives m. p. 48®; Cahotirs, Ann. chitn. phys., 
I 3 J 381 76 

‘ Schif! and Vlonsacchi, Z. phyi. Chm„ 24, 5x6. 

• "'Triisoamylainme Hydrochloride,” Hofmann, Ann., 79, 22; Malbot, Ann. ckim, 
phys., (61 13, 504. 
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These crystals were nearly pure^ dimethylaniline henzoylchlonde, 
DteihyUmiline. —Cr3rstals melting* at 115-120^ and containing 14.20% 
of chlorine were obtained. 

Calc for C,H,(C,Hb)iN HCl Cl, 19 lo Calc for C«H6(CiHB),N CiHbCOCI Cl, 
12 24% 

Dtethylamhne benzoylchlonde was present as 71% of the mixture. 

AfUtpynne .—Clusters of transparent needles melting at 138® to a blood- 
red liquid were obtained. The substance contained 11.08% of chlorine. 

Calc for CnH„N ,0 COJiCOCl Cl, 1047% 

Anttpyrine benzoylchlonde is very soluble in water. 

Quinoline ,—Precipitated slowly, reddish crystals meltmg att 112-116® 
and containing 16.10% of chlorine. 

Calc for CtHrN HCl Q. 21 42 Calc, for C»H|N CACOCl. a, 13 15% 
Evidently quinoline benzoylchlonde was present as 65% of the mixture. 

Pyridine .—A slow-forming precipitate containing 26.30% of chlorine 
was obtained. 

Calc for C»H,N HCl Cl, 3069 Calc for COJfcN CACOCl Cl, 16 15% 
Pyridine benzoyl chloride was present as 31% of the mixture. 

a-Picoline, —Star-like clusters of needles containing 17.60% of chlorine 
were obtained. 

Calc for CbHbN CH, HCl Cl. 27 37% Calc for CbH4N(CHb) CcHbCOCI Cl, 
15 18% 

Picohne benzoyl chloride was present as 80% of the mixture. 

SSATT1.K, Wash 

THE SALTS OF ACRIDINEb PYRIDINE AND QUINOLINE.* 

[second paper.] 

BY L H. Cons 
Received July 20, 1914 

In a previous paper* some expieriments were described which indicate 
a very close analogy between the acridyl salts, e, g., salts of diphenyl acridol 
(I), and the salts of triphenylcarbinol and its analogues (II). The analog 
lay m the character of ^e reaction of the respective )ialides with metals. 
Triphenylmethyl chloride and its analogues in solution react with silver 
and other metals to form highly unsaturated free radicals of the type of 
triphenylmethyl. These free radicals absorb oxygen from the air to form 

’ Dimethylaoilme hydrochlonde melts at 83-85®, Scholl and Hscales, Ber , 30> 
3134, Menschutkin, J Russ Phys Chem Gfs , 30, 252, Perkins, J Chem 5 oc , 69^ 
1235, Bredig, Ber , 30, 673 

* Diethyl amlme hydrochlonde melts at 145®, Reynolds, J Chem Soc 61, 457, 
This Journal, 34, 1408 (1912) 

* Presented at the spring meeting of the American Chemical Sociely, Cincinnati 
April, 1914 

* This Journal, 34, 1695 (19J2) 
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peroxides. ^ was s^wn that diphenylacridyl chloride and edso phenyl* 
AT-methylac^dyl chloride, when shaken in nitrobenzene solution with 
molecular silver, give highly colored solutions which absorb oxygen. It 
was assumed that in these colored solutions free acridyl radicals were 
present. A quantitative study was made of these reactions‘and it was 
found that first silver^ and then oxygen enter into the reactions in the 
proportions given in the following equations: 

(a) CjsHwNCl + Ag = (CnHigN) ~ + AgCl 
{b) 2 (C 26 Hi 8 N) — 4 * O2 (CigHisN) — O — O -- (CsJEfisN) 
Neither the unsaturated diphenykcridyl, supposed to be formed in re¬ 
action a, nor ks peroxide, supposed to be formed in reaction 6, were at 
that time isolated, but the evidence seemed conclusive that both of these 
compounds were produced. This close analogy between the acridyl 
chlorides and the triarylmethyl chlorides in so important a reaction as 
the formation of free radicals seemed to warrant assigning to the colored 
acridyl chlorides the same type of quinocarbonium structure (IV) as that 
employed for the colored modifications of the more simple triarylmethyl 
chlorides (III). 




It has now been shown that the interpretation of the reaction between 
acridyl chlorides and metals, and then with oxygen as given in equations 
(a) and (6)« above, is entirely correct. This has been done by actually 
isolating several unsaturated radicals and their peroxides. The free rad¬ 
icals as obtained are dark brownish red, beautifully crystalline compounds, 
which in solution absorb oxygen from the atmosphere rapidly to form color¬ 
less peroxides. They will also combine directly with halogens to form the 
corresponding halide salts. The method which has been found most 
satisfactory for the preparation of these free radicals is to shake a watery 
solution of some salt, preferably the sulfate, with zinc dust. The zinc 
immediately becomes covered with a dark red coating of the free radical, 
and if enough zinc has been added the highly colored sulfate solution 
is completely decolorized. The colorless watery solution of zinc sulfate 
can then be decanted from the zinc and free radical. On addition of benz¬ 
ene to the moist slime the free radical is dissolved, forming a dark red 
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solution and the excess of zinc appears again in its normal color. The 
dark red benzene solution is very sensitive to oxidation. If ’it is shaken 
a moment in contact with air all of the dark red color disappears and there 
remains only a pale yellow or brown coloration. FVom this decolorized 
solution colorless peroxide soon begins to separate out. In some cases 
the peroxide is soluble enough in benzene so that it can be recovered only 
by evaporation of the solvent. 

The feature which distinguishes the preparation of free acridyl radicals 
from the preparation of other triarylmethyls is the use of watery solutions 
of the acridyl salts instead of benzene solutions as in the other cases. This 
difference is rendered necessary by the complete insolubility of most acridyl 
salts in inert organic solvents, and by the non-solubility of the ordinary 
triarylmethyl chlorides in water. It seems hardly possible that these 
two classes of salts could all react so completely alike in such a characteristic 
reaction and yet belong, as is generally supposed, to distinctly different 
types of compounds, that is, to the quinocarbonium type for the colored 
forms of the triarylmethyl salts (III) and to the ammonium type for the 
acridyl salts (V). 



In the absence of any direct experimental evidence that the acridyl salts 
are really of the ammonium type it seems simpler to assume that they are 
quinocarbonium in structure (IV) and that the formation of the free rad¬ 
icals consists simply in the removal of the acid radical by a metal. 'I'he 
intensely colored acridyl radicals are certainly analogues of triphenyl- 
methyl. But triphenylmethyl, in solution at least, is not one single sub¬ 
stance but is a mixture of substances in equilibrium with each other prob¬ 
ably as expressed in the following equation:^ 



The right-hand side of this equation is the ^predominant one in the case 


^ Gomberg, This Journal, 36, ii62r (1914); Scbmidlin, ''Das Triphenylmethyl," 
p. 213. 
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of tripheiiyltaietliyl. *(ht tevcrae is true for the acridyl radioals, the left-* 
hwd or mooeinoleciiler aidit being present in their solutions almost to 
the exclusion of the other. Of the two monomolecular forms, the upper 
benzoid, colorless form and the lower quinoid, colored form, the quinoid 
is probably the predominant one because of the intense color of the radicals 
and their solutions. 

Experimental. 

Diphenylacridol (J).—^This compound has been prepared by Ullmann* 
and his method has in the main been followed. A few modifications of 
his method have increased the certainty of good results in carrying out 
the preparation according to UUmann. Commercial anthranilic acid is 
convert^ by the method of Goldberg into diphenylanthranilic acid and 
this is then changed to iV-phenylacridon by means of sulfuric acid. The 
iV*phenylacridoa is converted into diphenylacridol by means of phenyl 
magnesium bromide. This reaction is described in detail because Ull- 
mann's procedure is varied considerably. The powdered acridon is added 
in small portions to a 10% excess of phenylmagnesium bromide dissolved 
m rather a large quantity of ether (one-twentieth mol in about 150 cc.). 
After a considerable portion of the acridon has been added, an oil begins 
to separate from the ethereal solution. Without making any further addi¬ 
tions of acridon, the ether is now boiled till the oil turns to a yellow solid 
which can easily be powdered by means of a glass rod. The rest of the 
acridon is then gradually added, with boiling and idiaking after each addi¬ 
tion. After all of the acridon has been added the reaction mixture is 
boiled about two hours. The yellow powder in the bottom of the flask 
is frequently stirred in order to give the very insoluble acridon every op¬ 
portunity to enter into reaction. The ether is distilled off, ice and hydro- 
•chloric add are added to the residue and the resulting mixture is steam- 
•distilled to remove benzene and bromobenzene. All but a small portion 
of the residue will dissolve in dilute add. To the filtered, cold add solution, 
which contains diphenylacridyl chloride, sodium hydroxide is then added 
till the liquid is deddedly alkaline. Diphenyl acridol and magnesium 
hydroxide separate out together. The predpitate is filtered, washed a 
little with approximately normal sodium hydroxide solution and dried 
in a steam or electric oven to avoid add fumes. Although the acridol 
could be predpitated free from magnesium hydroxide by means of am¬ 
monium hydroxide, the use of this reagent is not advisable, for then an 
amino derivathre is formed from which it is difficult to free the acridol.^ 
The sodium hydroxide is left in the cake of predpitate to keep the acridol 
from taking up add from the air during drying. The dried cake is broken 
up and extracted in a X^mdsiedl extractor with benzene The benzene 
» Ber . 40, 2$20 (1967) 

* Vtlliger, IM , 45, 29x0 (1912) 
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soli^tiou i$ c^centratcd and the acridol thrown out of solution by the 
addition of petroleum ether. It can thus be obtained in pure white, crys¬ 
talline leaflets which melt, as Ullmann gives, at 178** The yield is 85 
to 90% of the theory as calculated from the acridon 

Dtphenylacridyl Chloride {IV ).—method of preparation of diphenyl- 
acridyl chloride has been already described,' but a simpler method of ob¬ 
taining It has now been found. From a solution of the acridol in chloro¬ 
form the chloride hydrochloride, CwHuNCl.HCl, is prepared by means 
of acetyl chloride and hydrochloric add gas as directed in the previous 
paper The yellow crystalline chloride hydrochloride is filtered out, 
redissolved in chloroform and an excess of pure, dry calcium carbonate 
IS added. The mixture is shaken for some minutes. The mplecule of 
hydrochlonc acid in the hydrochloride is quickly removed to form calcium 
chloride and acridyl chloride remains in solution. On concentration of 
the chloroform solution and gradual addition of petroleum ether, the chlo- 
nde cr\ stallizes out perfectly pure as glittering yellow plates. 

Th phenylacndylt 



CeH, C,H, 


The action of various metals upon diphenylacridyl chloride dissolved 
or suspended in different solvents has been tried repeatedly. The metals 
which were most frequently tested were silver and mercury. Every at¬ 
tempt to bring about a reaction between these metals and watery solutions 
of the chloride failed. It was then found, as reported in the last paper, 
that the chloride dissolved in nitrobenzene reacts with silver, and that 
by long shaking the reaction can be brought to completion according to 
Equation a on page 2102 Finally it was found that warm, watery solu¬ 
tions of diphenylacridyl chloride are rapidly decolorized by zinc dust and 
that the product formed is not colorless diphenylacridane as might bfe 
expected but is a brownish red unsaturated compound, diphenylacridyl. 
Granulated zinc reacts slightly but the surface ^coraes rapidly coated 
over with a thin copper-like film of the free radical and fur^er progress 
of the reaction ceases Zinc dust seems to be an ideal reagent because 
of its very large surface Even this large surface becomes quickly cohted 
over by the free radical which is completely insoluble in water, and the 
’ This Journai., 34, 1699 ^1912) 
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feactkMi stops unless A great excess of zinc dust (thirty to forty times the 
theoretical amount) has been used If a fairly concentrated solution of 
the chloride is used, its reaction with zinc dust will go rapidly to completion 
only in hot water. In cold water the reaction starts but the zinc chloride 
formed unites with still unchanged acridyl chloride to form a rather in¬ 
soluble double salt and this decreases the rate of the reaction. When 
the sulfate is used in place of the chloride no double salt is formed and so 
the reaction is very rapid. 

Qualitatively, the reaction can be carried out in a test tube in the most 
simple manner. In fact, as a lecture room experiment to demonstrate 
the existence of free radicals and their properties the preparation of di- 
phenylacridyl leaves nothing to be desired in the way of simplicity and 
certainty. About i g. of diphenylacridol is suspended in 25 cc. of water 
and approximately twice the amount of sulfuric acid necessary to make 
the normal sulfate is added. The suspension of the acridol is warmed 
on the steam bath with stirring till the solid has largely dissolved. To 
the filtered, clear yellow solution sodium hydroxide solution is cautiously 
added, drop by drop, till a small permanent precipitate of acridol is formed. 
To this normal sulfate solution 10 g. of zinc dust are added and the mixture 
is shaken vigorously. The reaction is complete in a fraction of a minute. 
The dark red slime of zinc dust and free radical settles quickly and the 
perfectly colorless watery layer can be poured off. The free radical does 
not oxidize rapidly while in the solid state and wet with water so no special 
precautions are necessary up to this point to prevent oxidation. The 
test tube containing the slime is now filled completely with benzene, closed 
tightly with the thumb and inverted several times. The dark red benzene 
solution of the free radical is then poured slowly out into a beaker. The 
solution decolorizes immediately to a pale yellow or brown. After fifteen 
or twenty minutes’ standing in the open the decolorized solution becomes 
turbid from the separation of peroxide. Thorough decolorization of the 
benzene solution will take place only if pure diphenylacridol was used 
in the experiment. 

To isolate the solid crystalline diphenylacridyl considerable care is * 
necessary. The apparatus which has given best results in isolating the 
compound is the one which has been used in this laboratory for the prep¬ 
aration of solid triphenylmethyl. This has been illustrated and describ^ 
in detail in Bgrtchie der deutschen chemischen Gesellschqft, 37, 2034. Two 
similar pieces of this apparatus as described there are necessary. A watery 
solution of the sulfate, 4 to 5 g. prepared as already described above, is 
poured into one apparatus. The air is displaced by carbon dioxide, and 
zinc dust, 15 to'20 g. slimed up with water, is added to the acridyl sulfate 
solution. The reaction is quickly completed by shaking. The colorless 
watery layer is forced out of the apparatus by means of carbon dioxide. 
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Warm benzene is poured in and the free radical dissolved. The colored 
benzene solution is decanted from the wet zinc slime over into the second 
apparatus, passing at the same time through a filter cartridge filled with 
calcium chloride but without exposing the solution to the air The benzene 
solution is then concentrated under reduced pressure till crystallization 
bt gins. A volume of petroleum ether, about equal to the benzene solu¬ 
tion remaining, is added, the apparatus is filled with carbon dioxide and 
put m a cool place. Crystallization is complete in relatively short time. 
Tla mother liquor is decanted off from the crystals and they are washed 
v\ ith low boiling petroleum ether and dried under reduced pressure. About 
j g of the crystalline product can thus be obtained from 4 g. of the acridol. 

ilic melting point of diphenylacridyl is unsharp, about 185-190°, 
sol timing below that temperature For combustions and molecular weight 
(It terminations the diphenylacridyl was dried in a partial vacuum at 
80 90° in a slow stream of carbon dioxide. It was necessary to mix the 
substance with a large quantity of copper oxide m the combustion tube 
in order to get good results as otherwise it was almost impossible to avoid 
t<jo rapid decomposition. 

Calc for CaiHisN C, 90 32, H, 5 46, found C, 90 17, H, 5 65 
Molecular weight determinations were made bv the boiling point method 
in bcith benzene and chloroform solutions. 



S gTAm<i 

S gram:. 

d 

Mol wt 

Benzene I 

0 271 

7 45 

0 28 ® 

347 

IT 

0 201 

7 45 

0 19° 

375 

Chloroform I 

0 277 

22 08 

0 13'’ 

34H 

11 

0 494 

22 08 

0 23® 

3^0 


Calculated for C^tHisN = 332 


riiese determinations show conclusively that under the conditions of the 
experiments above diphenylacridyl is, largely at least, m the monomolecular 
state. The results are all slightly higher than the calculated value (332), 
so there may be some indication of slight association, but boiling point 
determinations are not accurate enough to warrant any quantitative 
statement as to the amount of this association. 

Diphenylacridyl dissolved in benzene unites instantly with chlorine 
to form yellow diphenylacridyl chloride. It also dissolves slowly in hydro¬ 
chloric acid to form the chloride. 

Preparation oj Diphenylacridyl by Electrolysis of its Salts ,—The free 
radical can be prepared readily by electrolysis. In this method of prep¬ 
aration it is best to use a solution of the neutral sulfate in the absence of 
all other salts. Finely powdered diphenylacridol is warmed and stirred 
several hours with less than the necessary amount of sulfuric add to dis¬ 
solve it all. The excess of diphenylacridol is filtered off. The sulfate 
solution is electrolyzed in a wide test tube with a platinum wire sealed 
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throctgh tile bottom. Metcuty, to serve bb cathode, is added till the plat¬ 
inum wire is covered. The anode is a piece of platinum foil which is 
suspended in a tube of about i cm. diameter. To prevent free mixing of 
the anode and cathode liquid, the bottom of the anode tube is covered with 
a double layer of filter paper. The anode tube is set into the large test 
tube so that the filter paper comes above the mercury. Solid diphenyl- 
acridol is added to the liquid in the anode tube for the purpose of combin¬ 
ing with acid which is produced there during the electrolysis. The test 
tube can readily be kept filled with carbon dioxide. 8~io volts is sufficient 
for electrolysis. On dosing the circuit the ammeter will jump to perhaps 
half an ampere, and then immediately fall back to practically zero. At 
the same time a copper-like film of diphenylacridyl appears over the sur¬ 
face of the mercury. By agitating the surface of the mercury the di¬ 
phenylacridyl breaks away from the mercury in thin scales that float 
upward in the liquid. The current passing through the solution varies 
according to the extent of the mercury surface which is free from diphenyl¬ 
acridyl at any time. On account of the high molecular weight of the free 
radical, its quantity increases rapidly even though the average current is 
small. As thus prepared the product appears to be beautifully crystalline, 
but its appearance is deceptive. It is a mass of fine, irregular scales not 
unlike shellac. By means of suitable apparatus the diphenylacridyl can 
be separated from the watery sulfate solution and recrystallized from benz¬ 
ene and petroleum ether in the absence of air. This method of prepara¬ 
tion is not so satisfactory as the one in which zinc dust is used. 

Both the zinc dust method and the electrolytic method of preparation 
of diphenylacridyl serve to emphasize the metal-like character of the free 
radical. The salts of diphenylacridyl in watery solution are highly ionized 
like the salts of sodium or potassium. The precipitation of the free rad¬ 
ical from such a solution by means of zinc dust or electrolysis is exactly 
like the precipitation of copper from its salts by same methods. In 
thin films the free radical appears lustrous l^^f^like a metal. Like the 
metals, it dissolves in acids to form skits which are water-soluble. The 
property of electrical conductivity so characteristic of metals is, however, 
apparently not possessed bjHNlphenylacridyl in the solid state. 

Many attempts have ^en made in the past to isolate metal like free 
radicals. The nearest approach to success in this direction has come in the 
cases of ammohium, methylammonium and tetramethylammonium amal¬ 
gams.* A comparison of the properties of these amalgams with those 
of diphen)dacridyl shows no such resemblances as exist between the 
latter compound^ and the triarylmethyls, so there can be no hesitation in 
classifying diphenylacridyl as other than an ammonium radical. The 
fact, however, that such a radical as diphenylacridyl with so many metallic 
* McCoy and Moore, This Journal, 33, 277 (19x1). 
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properties has been prepared, gives reason to believe that free ammonium 
radicals may yet be isolated and that some of them may be found to be 
relatively stable compounds. 

LHphenylacridylperoxide .—^This peroxide is obtained in good yield by 
exposing a benzene solution of diphenylacridyl to the air and then allowing 
nearly all of the benzene to evaporate at room temperature. Ether is 
added to the small residue of benzene, the peroxide is filtered out and 
washed with more ether. To further purify the still pink peroxide it is 
recrystallized from carbon disulfide. This is best done by extracting the 
fine powder in a Landsiedl extractor. It is exceedingly difficult to re¬ 
crystallize the peroxide in the ordinary manner, i. e., by heating a suspen¬ 
sion of the solid and then filtering off the undissolved portion, because 
so very little goes into solution. In the extraction apparatus, however, 
as much as i g. can be dissolved in 100 cc of boiling carbon disulfide 
if the extraction is continued two or three hours. On cooling the hot 
solution from the extractor the peroxide crystallizes out in finejprisms. 
This oystalline peroxide is pale yellow. It begins to darken at about 
190^ and melts between 204^ and 207° according to the rate of heating. 
With a moderate rate of heating it will generally melt at 204^. 

Calc for CmHhNsOs C, 86 17; H, 5 22; found 86 16, 85 60 and 5 16, 5 ii 
On treating the peroxide with mineral acids it goes slowly into solution 
to form the corresponding acridyl salts. 

Diphenylacridane .—It might be expected when a water}’’ solution of 
diphenylacridyl chloride is treated with zinc dust that in addition to the 
free radical some diphenylacridane would be formed. 

CttHieNCl + Zn + HCl « CwHigNM + ZnCla, 
the acid necessary for the reactii'n coming from slight hydrolysis of the 
chloride; 

C^HisNCl 4 - HaO = C,*Hi,NOH + HCl. 

The formation of diphenylacridane is, however, only a minor reaction. 
The major part of the acridyl salt simply gives up its acid radical and forms 
the free acridyl radical. Out of the reaction between 4 g. of the acridyl 
sulfate and zinc dust, only about o.i g. of the acridane has been isolated. 
The diphenylacridane is very soluble in benzene so it will be found in the 
benzene-petroleum ether mother liquors from which the free radical di- 
phenylacxidyl has been crystallized. These mother liquors are allowed 
to evaporate to dryness and the dark residue extracted with hot ligroin, 
boiling between 80® and 90®. The residue remaining after evaporating 
the ligroin is treated with a small amount of alcohol acidulated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid to remove acridol and peroxide. The insoluble portion, after 
cooling the alcohol, is diphenylacridane. This is recrystallized from li¬ 
groin, from which it separates as almost perfect cubes with a high re- 
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fmctive index, melting point X75^ On standing in the air, the crystals 
assume a slight yellow tinge. 

Diphenylacridane can also be prepared by adding zinc dust to a boiling 
solution of diphenylacridol in acetic add. The free radical, diphenyl- 
acridyl, is formed as an intermediate product, as is shown by the instan¬ 
taneous production of a deep red color on adding the zinc dust. If the 
boiling is continued for some time with the occasional addition of zinc dust 
to the acid solution, the red color will be gradually discharged to a pale 
yellow. On pouring the acetic add solution into water acidulated with 
hydrochloric acid, the diphenylacridane precipitates as colorless hakes. 
These, on drying and recrystallizing from ligroin, show the same properties 
as given above. 

Calc for ChHiqN’ C, 9004; H, 5 75; found* 89 75 and 600 
Molecular weight: Calculated, 333; found: 331 in boiling chloroform 

Analogues of Diphenylacridyl .—The following analogues of diphenyl- 
acridbl have been prepared and from them, salts, free radicals and peroxides, 
have been obtained. p-chlorophenyl-AT-phenylacridol, /?-methoxyphenyl- 
AT-phenylacridol, 2,4-dimethoxyphenyl-iV-phenylacridol, phenyl-AT-methyl 
acridol, phenyl-A"-ethylacridol. So fat as studied, the salts of all of these 
acridols behave essentially as do the salts of diphenylacridol. In each 
case the watery solutions of the salts give a free, dark brownish red radical 
with zinc dust. All of these free radicals are soluble in benzene and in 
Solution are readily oxidized to form peroxides. The salts having ali¬ 
phatic radicals attached to the nitrogen atom tend to yield more of the 
acridane and less of the free radical than the aryl nitrogen acridyl salts. 
The free radicals and the peroxides obtained above will be described in 
the next paper, 

Ann Akbok, Mich 

THE PREPARATION OF RAWlNOSE. 

Bv C. 6. Homoh ,hi> T. S. HaBiMno.' 

KcS^Augitn., 19J4. 

In the course of an inveillgation on the hydrolysis of rafiinose by en¬ 
zymes, it became necessary to prepare several kilograms of the suaar. 
A method which was devised for the purpose has proved materially prefer¬ 
able to the procedures recorded in the literature and its description may 
be useful to thpse requiring a supply of raffinose. 

Selection of the Best Natural Source for Raffinose. 

It is recorded that crystalline raffinose has been isolated from Australian 

» Contribution from the Qu’bohydrate Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. 
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eucalyptus manna,^ cottonseed,^ beet molasses,’ barley,^ wheat,’ and the 
leaves of the 3rew® {Taxus haccaia L.). The crystallization of raffinose 
from eucalyptus manna appears to have been readily accomplished, and 
with as high a yield as 6o%, but we are informed by correspondents in 
Australia^ that the manna is difficult to obtain in quantity. Beet molasses, 
barley, and wheat, though easily obtained, contain considerable quantities 
of sugars other than raffinose and in consequence its ciy^^stallization from 
these sources is difficult and the yield small. The yield of raffinose from 
the leaves of the yew appears to be very small. On the other hand, 
cottonseed is a very satisfactory source because it is readily obtained, is 
inexpensive, contains several per cent, of raffinose and does not contain other 
sugars or interfering substances in sufficient proportion to prevent a rapid 
crystallization of the raffinose from the purified and concentrated extract 
of the seed. Upon inquiry of manufacturers, we learn that most of the 
raffinose which is prepared for the chemical market is made from this 
natural source. 

Cottonseed can best be used for this preparation in the form of cotton¬ 
seed meal, which is the ground press cake that remains after the oil has 
been expressed from the hulled seed. Cottonseed meal is '=‘xlensively 
used as a cattle food and fertilizer and may be purchased from feed mer¬ 
chants. 

Methods of Ritthausen and of Zitkowski for Preparing Raffinose from 

Cottonseed Meal. 

Ritthausen was able to obtain a yield of from i to 2 5% of crystalline 
raffinose from cottonseed meal by extracting the latter with warm 80% 
alcohol, evaporating the solvent, extracting coloring matter and oil from 
the residue with ether, precipitating impurities from the aqueous solution 
of the residue with lead acetate, removing the excess lead as sulfide, and 
concentrating the solution to a syrup, which crystallized on keeping at 
about zero during one or two week*?. When this process is carried out on 
a large laboratory scale, it has been our experience that it is expensive 
and inconvenient, on account of the extractions wdth alcohol and ether. 
The yield is also unsatisfactory because cottonseed meal contains on the 
average 6-8% of raffinose, judging from the polarimetric reading of the 
extract. 

^ Johnston, PM Mag , 23, 14 (1843), Berthelot, Ann chtnt phy^, 46, 66 (1856). 
Tollens, Ber, 18, 2611 (1885), Passmore, Pharm J Trans , 717 (1890) 

* Ritthausen, J prakt Chem , 29, 391 (1884), B^Vhn, Archim^harnt , U] 22, 159 
(1884) 

^ boiseau, Campt retid, 82, 1058 (1876). 

* O’Sullivan, J Chem 3 oc., 41^ 70 (1886). 

^ Schulze and Frankfurt, Ber., 37) 64 (1894) 

* H^rissey and Lefebvre, J pharm Chim , [6] 26, 56 (1907) 

’ Anderson & Co, Ltd , Seedsmen, of Sydney, New South ^ales 
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Zitkowski^ lias pxtpaxei raffinose horn cottonseed meal by extracting 
the latter with water, pressing the extract £rom die meal, making it alkaline 
with lime and filtering, prec^Mtating the raffinose at a low temperature in 
a special cooling and stirring apparatus with powdered lime, and re¬ 
generating the rafilnose from its insoluble lime compound by carbonating. 
After evaporation to a syrup, there slowly oystallized at a low temperature 
about 0.8% of rafi&nose. Although this method avoids extractions with 
alcohol or ether, the yield is very low, and in repeating the process, it has 
been our experience that it is difficult to carry out, though we succeeded 
in obtaining a yield of about i% of low grade raffinose. 

An Improved Method for Crystallizing Rafi^ose from Cottonseed Meal. 

The following is a description of a procedure by which we have prepared, 
in the laboratory at different times, about 5 kilograms of raffinose from 
various samples of commercial cottonseed meal with a yield of 2.5 to 4%. 

One kilo of meal is mixed with 5 liters of tap water and filtered with 
suction on a large Biichner funnel as quickly as possible, because a delay 
of fifteen minutes or more may cause the meal to become too slimy for 
filtration. The sugar contained in the meal dissolves very readily in cold 
water and the meal may be washed on the funnel with cold water until 
the filtrate shows no optical rotation. To the combined filtrates there is 
added the usual basic lead acetate solution* in slight excess, which requires 
about I oc. for each 5 g. of meal. The yellow lead precipitate is removed 
by slow filtration over night through paper* and is washed in the morning, 
after transference to a Bfichner funnel, until the washings show no rotation. 
The combined filtrates should be brilliantly clear and of a light yellow 
color. The excess of lead is next removed as lead sulfide, after saturating 
with hydrogen sulfide gas. It will be found that the filtrate is slightly 
acid and is colorless, but regains its yellow tint if made alkaline, showing 
that the color is due to a natural indicator. A measurement of the optical 
rotation and volume of the solution at this stage will indicate the presence 
of about 80 g. of raffinose (anhydrous CisHnOu* specific rotation [ojo » 
+123), on the assumption that the rotation is due only to raffinose. In 
support of this assumption, it may be said that reducing sugars are present 
only in traces and no sugar except raffinose has so far been detected. 
There is then added to the solution about 0.2 g. of sodium hydrosulfite* 
to prevent development of color and it is boiled under reduced pressure 
in glass to a syrup of about 25% water content, which should have no 
more than a slight ydlowish color. 

* ‘Amencan Sugar Industry," Sept, 1910, page 324. 

* Prepared, for example, according to the directions in U. S. Dept. Agr , Bur Chem , 
Bull 107, p 40, or Browne, "Handbook of Sugar Analysis," p. 208. 

* In working with large quantities, it would probably be advantageous to use a 
bag filter 

* See Browne, "Handbook of Sugar Analysis,** p« 221. 
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It has proved very advantageous at this stage to follow a modification 
of the procedure of Gunning^ in the preparation of barium raffinosate. 
Barium hydroxide is added to the syrup in the proportion of 2 g. of the 
octahydrate to each gram of raffinose and the solution is completed by 
warming to not over 80® for a few minutes, fifteen usually being sufficient. 
The mixture is gradually poured into one and a half times its volume of 
anhydrous methyl alcohol^ contained in a large mortar, and the barium 
raffinosate, which precipitates as a granular compound, is ground to a 
fine powder, filtered off, and washed with methyl alcohol. Ethyl alcohol 
(95%) has been successfully used in place of methyl for the precipitation 
of this compound but it comes down more quickly and cleanly and is more 
readily decomposed later if methyl alcohol is used. The barium com¬ 
pound is suspended in about 1500 cc. of distilled water and decomposed 
by the gradual addition of 50% phosphoric acid solution, care being taken 
to reach exact neutrality at the end of the process. The voluminous 
precipitate of barium phosphate is filtered off wth suction and is thor¬ 
oughly washed imtil the filtrate has no rotation. The solution should be 
of a light yellowish brown color at this stage. Since the barium phosphate 
is slightly soluble, it has been found necessary to precipitate the last traces 
of barium with sulfuric acid and filter. A redetermination of the volume 
and optical rotation of the solution at this stage wiU show the extent to 
which the raffinose has been recovered from the barium compound. With 
ordinary precautions, the yield is 95% of the theoretical but yields of 
98-99% are not unusual. Fifty grams of eponite^ are mixed with the 
solution and the latter is filtered in a few minutes, since little advantage 
results from long standing or heating. The filtrate is still yellow in color, 
which, however, does not interfere with subsequent crystallization. The 
solution is next boiled in vacuo to a light straw colored syrup of about 
20 to 25%^ water content and there is added just to saturation 95% ethyl 
alcohol, containing 0.3% nitric acid, about 10 to 15 cc. being usually re¬ 
quired. This acidification of the alcohol has proved useful for the purpose 
of avoiding high ash content in the crystalline raffinose. The mixture is 
then seeded with crystals of rafiinose hydrate and set away at to cry’^stal- 
lize over night. In the morning the solid mass of crystals is ground with 
75% ethyl alcohol in a mortar, filtered off with suction, and washed with 
the same strength alcohol until the washings are colorless. The yield is 
about 40 g. of colorless raffinose crystals, and it may be increased 10 g. 
by working over the mother liquor a second time through the barium 
hydroxide purification. The chief impurity in this raffinose is an ash 

* BuU. de Vassociation Beige de chim., 4, 318 (1890). 

* A commercial anhydrous grade which may be purchased for about eighty cents 
per gallon. 

* A recently introduced vegetable carbon of high purifring power which may be 
purchased of dealers in chemical supplies. 
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oootwt of 0.5 to 1% which may be removed by recrystaUization. For 
this purpose a 50% aqueous solution of the ciystals is prepared^ filtered, 
and to it is added the previously mentbned acidified alcohol, nearly to 
cloudiness, and the solution stirred. Crystallization of raffinose hydrate 
is rapid at room temperature and the crystals, which may be washed 
first with 75% and later with 95% alcohol, contain less than 0.05% ash, 
give a specific rotation of 123.2® (anhydrous sugar) in 10% aqueous solu¬ 
tion at 20®, and the yield is about 2.5% of the weight of the original 
meal. A further crystallization of 0.5% of equally pure raffinose may 
be obtained by cooling the mother liquor to zero. 

Bumbau of Chsmistry. 

Dsfartmsnt of Aoriculturb, 

Wasrinotom. D. C. 

[Contribution from the Laboratory op Agricultural Chemistry op the Uni¬ 
versity OP Wisconsin. ] 

THE OCCURRENCE OF METHYL ALCOHOL IN CORN SILAGE. 

By £. B. Hart and A. R. Lamb 
Received August 4. 1914. 

In 1912, Hart and Willaman published a paper on the volatile fatty 
acids and alcohols of com silage. ^ From the data secured in the separation 
of the alcohols by the Duclaux method, it was concluded that com silage 
cbntains, besides ethyl and propyl alcohols, a small amount of methyl 
alcohol. The quantity found may be approximately expressed as 0.05% 
of the silage mass, or about 20 g. in 100 pounds of silage. 

In the same year there appeared a paper by Dox and Neidig,* in which 
the main condusions of Hart and Willaman were substantiated, but 
which did not agree on the presence of methyl alcohol. The question of 
the occurrence of methyl alcohol in com silage is therefore taken up in 
this paper. 

Experimental Part 

There are numerous methods in the literature, of varying degrees of 
reliability, for the detection of methyl in the presence of ethyl alcohol. 
Many of these were tested with various known mixtures of alcohols, and 
only those which appeared always to be trustworthy were used. Of these, 
the Trillat test,^ and the resorcin test, as modified by Scudder,^ seemed 
to be most reliable. The gallic acid test,*^ the morphine test,^ the phenol 
test,’ the Haigh phtoroglucin test, which is discussed by Scudder,® and 

' This Journal, 34, 1619 (1912). 

* Research Bull. 7, Iowa Bxpt. Sta. 

’ Bull. 107, Bureau-of Chem., p. -99. 

* This Journal. 37, 892. 

* Ann. de Chim, analyt. appl., 4, 136 (1899). 

* Hinkel, Analyst, 33, 417. 

^ Leach, ''Food Inspection and Analysis," 2d ed., p. 820. 

* Loc. cit. 
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the Saiigl^-Ferri^’e-Culauasse test, as modified by Scudder and Riggs,* 
were used as confirmatory tests. A number of the most trustworthy 
tests for methyl alcohol have been thoroughly tried out by Scudder,* 
and his conclusions as to the reliability of the tests and proper conditions 
for their use have been substantiated in this work. 

The following method was used in demonstrating the presence of methyl 
alcohol in normal corn silage: About 300-400 g. of silage were com¬ 
minuted in a food grinder, suspended in water, and distilled with steam. 
The first sample was distilled at atmospheric pressure, but the later ones 
were distilled under reduced pressure at from 30-40 mm., to elipiinate the 
possibility of chemical changes taking place at the higher temperature. 
Only about one liter was usually distilled over, thus getting less than 
half of the volatile acids and alcohols in the distillate, as was determined 
by titrating the distillate and the total acidity, and comparing with the 
average acidity of normal silage, as determined by Hart and Willaman. 
The distillate, having been neutralized with NaOH, was redistilled, also 
under reduced pressure, to liberate the alcohols, and the distillate con¬ 
taining the alcohols concentrated by repeated distillation, with the aid 
of a fractionating column. In each case, the samples were distilled, and 
the distillates concentrated uniformly, so that the results of the tests could 
be compared. In one case a water extract was made, by grinding up a 
sample of about 400 g., triturating in a mortar, and filtering rapiflly on a 
Buchner funnel. The filtrate, about 1,5 liters, was distilled in steam 
under reduced pressure, neutralized, and redistilled as above. Table I 
shows the results of the tests made on each sample. 

Table I. —Record of Tests for Methyl Alcohol in Normal Corn Silage. 

Mor- SangM* 

Temp of Resorcin Trlflat Phenol Gallic Haigb phinc Ferri^fe- 

Sample, dist test, lest test lest test test Cummsse 

1 Slave silo joo° + 4 - -f 

2 Stave silo 35 ® 

(strong) 

3 Stave silo 30® -f 4 - + 4 - 

(strong) i 

4 Stave silo 

water ex¬ 
tract 28® 4“ 4- 4- 

(very (strong) 
strong) 

5 Concrete 

silo 40® 4- 4 - 4 - 4 - 4 - 4 - 

(very 
strong) 

The presence of methyl alcohol in normal silage having been established, 

* This Journal, 28, 1202 (1906). 

• Ibid., 27, 892 (1905). 
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aBAtteniptwasmadetodetariiiiBB thescA^ F. Ehrlich has showB^ 
that certain yeasts have the power of fermenting amino adds with the 
formadon of the corresponding alcohols, as in the following equation 
R.CHNH1.COOH + HiO « R.CHtOH + CO2 + NHs 
He has further shown that one of the specific sources of methyl alcohol 
in a protem-carrying fermentation mixture is glycine, as shown by the 
following equation* 

CH,NH,.COOH + HtO - CH,OH + COi + NH, 

To determme whether or not the methyl alcohol m normal silage has its 
source in the glycine of the com proteins, a number of water cultures 
with S3mthetic media were set up and inoculated with a small piece of 
normal silage, obtamed under antiseptic conditions from the large con¬ 
crete silo on the University farm, the sample being taken about two feet 
below the surface of the silage A typical medium was composed as 
follows 


CaCO, 

I g 

KjHPO^ 

I % 

MgS 04 

0 I g 

FeCli 

Trace 

NaCl 

Trace 

Glucose 

2 g 

Glycme 

* g 

Distilled water « 

I liter 


The object of this method of inoculation was to carry into the cultures 
all of the typical silage flora. These cultures were arranged, according to 
the composition of the media, mto pairs, each pair being similar m composi¬ 
tion, except that one contamed glycme as the sole source of mtrogen, and 
the other some other nitrogenous substance All contained either glucose 
or a tartrate as the source of carbon, except cultures I and II, which con- 
TABta II — Tests for Methyi. Axax>hoi. in Water Cultures. 



Rtaorcio 

TriUat 

Ptwnol 

Gallic 

acid 

Saaj|M< 

Farrltea* 

CultUTM 

tMt 

t«flt 

test 

taat 

Cumiataa 

Glycme 

+ 

+ 

4 - 

+ 

+ 


II. Glycine + 

(strong) 

III Glyane -f — 

IV No glycme — — 

VII Glyem^ — 

VIII No glyane No growth 

IX Glycme + 4. -I- 

X Glycine 4 

(strong) 

XI No glycine 4 

(weak) 

Xll Glycme + + 

* Wockschr Brau, 30, 561, Z angew €hmn„ ay, 48 (1914)* 
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taiced only glycine and inorganic salts. Considerable ^owth and fonna* 
tion of methyl alcohol was obtained even in these two cultures. More¬ 
over, no other organic substance which nught be fermented to methyl 
alcohol was present. After being allowed to stand at room temperature 
for three or fom: weeks, the cultures were distilled in steam, at ordinary 
pressure, and the distillates concentrated and tested for methyl alcohol. 
The results, which are shown in Table II, seem to indicate the possibility 
of glycine being at least one of the sources of the methyl alcohol. 

The objection, however, may be justly raised, that under different 
conditions of environment, the flora of the silo might not be typically 
represented in these cultures. To secure more definite evidence, silage 
was made in the laboratory, in sealed jars, using com which had been grown 
to maturity in the greenhouse. Jar No. i contained normal silage, 
jar No 2 contained normal silage to which a solution containing 2 g. of 
glycine had been added, and jar No. 3 normal silage to which 2 g. of glycine 
and 50 cc of ether had been added. The silage in these jars was excellent, 
and was perfectly normal in appearance, odor, taste, and acidity, except 
that in jar No. 3 the ether had inhibited the action of organisms, and there 
was much less acidity developed. Otherwise the silage in this jar had 
practically the same appearance and odor as that in the others, after the 
ether had been allowed to evaporate. During the ripening of the silage, 
the pressure of gas was relieved at intervals by opening a pinchcock. 
Considerably less gas was developed in jar No. 3 than in the otliers. 

At the end of about six weeks samples of 350 g. were ground and dis¬ 
tilled as in the case of the normal silage. The titer of volatile and fixed 
acid was practically the same, in jars No. i and No. 2, the total ac'dity 
being equivalent to about 225 cc. of o.i N alkali per 100 g. of silage, but 
the total acidity in jar No. 3 wa® only about one-third as great as in the 
other two. The alcohols were distilled off, concentrated somewhat, and 
the tests for methyl alcohol applied, with the results as shown in Table III. 

Table III —Tests for Methyl Alcohol in Experimental Silage 



Temp of Reeorcin 

TriUat 

Phenol 

OeUic 

Haigh 

Morphine 

Sample 

diet C teat 

test 

test 

add 

test 

test 

I Normal silage 

35 ® -r 

(weak) 

+ 

(very 

weak) 

+ 


+ 

+ 

(very 

weak) 

2 Glycine silage. 

3 Glycme-cther 

. 40® " 1 “ 

(very 

strong) 

+ 

(strong) 

+ 

(strong) 


-L 

-f 

(strong) 

silage 

40" - 

— 

— 

— 


— 


From the data shown, it is evident that more methyl alcohol was formed 
in the silage to which glycine had been added, which fact supports the 
h3rpothesis that its source is the glycine. In these two jars, the experi¬ 
mental conditions were exactly the same throughout, except the addition 
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of the glydiie, and the consequent increase in the amount of methyl 
akohol formed. The difference in the strength of the tests, as indicated 
in fht table, was very pronounced. The fact that in jar No. 3, the silage 
which ripened in the presence of an antiseptic pontained no trace of methyl 
alcohol, even though a similar amount of glycine had been added, seems 
to show that the formation of this alcohol is brought about by some organ¬ 
ism. This is in hartnony with the results secured from the water cultures. 

Of course, at this stage of the work, we can point, with certainty, only 
to the presence of an appreciable amount of methyl alcohol in normal 
silage, and merely indicate the probability of its formation by the hydrolysis 
of glycine. It is also possible that other substances than glycine may 
furnish some methyl alcohol in the presence of certain organisms, as for 
example, the fermentation of glycerine by B. Boocopricus.^ Indeed, the 
presence of methyl alcohol in fermentation mixtures is not new. 
found it present in the distillate from fermented fruits, such as apples, 
cherries, grapes, and plums. Sangl^-Ferri^re and Cumiasse® found it 
lA absinthe. Takahashi^ discovered methyl alcohol among the products 
produced by several varieties of mycoderma yeasts in fermenting rice 
mixtures. Evidently a number of different species of microorganisms 
possess the power of producing methyl alcohol in fermenting mixture^. 

Summary. 

Normal silage is shown to contain small amounts of methyl alcohol. 
A number of tests were made on the distillates from several samples of 
silage, the tests having first been standardized by using various known 
mixtures of alcohols. The number of different tests used precludes the 
possibility of positive reactions being given by some other substance 
than methyl alcohol. 

The hypothesis is advanced that at least part of the methyl alcohol is 
formed by the action of microorganisms on glycine. All work done thus 
far with water cultures and experimental silage shows results which sup¬ 
port that hypothesis. 

MAmooN, Wz0 


[Contribution from thb Chemical Laboratory of the IIni\tsrsity of Wash¬ 
ington ] 

THE VOLATILE SUBSTANCES OF URINE. 

« By WiLUAM M. Dbhn and Fkank A. Haktman. 

Received )uly 18. 1914. 

Freshly voided, normal urines possess low vapor pressures^ and little 
odor, thus indicating the presence of only traces of volatile substances. 
^ BmmeiUnf. ^er., ^796. 

rend,» 131, 1323. 

’ Ann* chim. analyst , 8, 82 (1903). 

* CoU Agr, (Tokyo), 6, 387 ^1905)* 

* Vide infra 
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After standing, all urines undergo bacterial changes,^ develop increased 
vEpor pressures and give off disagreeable odors, thus indicating decompost- 
iton^ of complex nonvolatile molecules contained in the fre^h urine's. These 
decompositions are indicated not only m the fermentation of urines, but 
also in the results of evaporation^ to dryness and ignition The latter 
operations de'^'clop from the nearly odorless fresh urines intolerably nause¬ 
ating odors which evidently were not present m the originals Further¬ 
more, as will be shown below these characteristic odors ma> easily be 
developed by the hydrol>^ic action of dilute acids ^nd alkalies Thus 
w'c have various conditions and operations intensifying the odors of urine, 
and the conclusion is inevitable that these dnagieeahlc lolahlc suhittanceb 
wett not present as such in the original mines but were produced by hydrolysis, 
ndiotion, oxidation or splitting of complex conjugated compounds'^ contained 
therein Such odor-poduemg, conjugated compounds, except in cases 
of urea, phenol and indol, have not been described in the literature, at 
least the antecedents of some of the odorous compound of urine seems t^ 
ha\ e been overlooked by previous investigators. 

Studies, first undertaken three years ago to determine the<-» odoriferous 
substances, have not only confirmed the view that numerous hitherto 
known volatile substances are present in urine but also have developed 
the view that no small number of hitherto unknowm substances also are 
present. Some of the latter have now been studied and others are l>eing 
in\ estigated. 

Since no systematic study of volatile substances of urine has been made, 
it IS purposed to make such studies both of freshly voided urine and urines 
treated with bacteria, acids and alkalies These studies are undertaken 
to determine. 

1. The volatile substances of urine. 

2. The cause of the characteristic odor of urine. 

3. The toidc constituents of urine. 

r 4. The molecular forms of conjugated, deodorized, detoxified 
substances of urine. 

5, The influence of the antecedents of such compounds on me¬ 
tabolism. 

V large number of volatile substances contained in urines have been 
described in the literature. These have been classified as 

^ This Journal, 36, 410 (1914) 

* Van Nuys, “The Chemical Analysis of Healthy and Diseased Urine/’ 1888, 
IL i» “The chemical constitution of the body t6 which unue owes its odor is not 
known. It volatilizes very slowly, as unne does not lose all of its odor by boilmg or 
evaporation.” 

* Uoog, “Urme Analysis,” 1900, p 13 “Normal iinne contains traces of complex 
aromatic bodies, the exact nature of which caimot m all cases be given ” 
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t. Nonnal pbysk>lo^cal ccHistituents. 

2. Casual physiological constituents. 

3. Pathological constituents. 

However, since these run one into the other, since it is sufl&ciently im¬ 
portant to recognize what substances can be eliminated by the kidneys, 
and since our method of study is based on chemical dijfferences, the follow¬ 
ing classification of volatile substances of urine is made. 

Tabxjs I.— Volatilb Substances or Urine. 

Adds. PbenoU. 


Normal 

Abnormal. 

Normal 

Abnormal. 

Carbonic 

Aceto-acetic 

Phenol 

Catechol 

Formic 

3 -Hydroxybutyric 

p-Cresol 

Naphthol, etc 

Acetic 

Valeric 

Other phenols 


Propionic 

Irevulinic 



Butyric 

Crotonic 



Benzoic 

Pbenylacetic 



Other adds 





Bases. 

Neutral substancas. 

Nonnal. 

Abnormal, 

Normal. 

Abowmal 

Ammonia 

Pyridine 

Oxygen 

Acetone 

Methylamine 

Trimethylamine 

Nitrogen 

Bthyl sulfide 

Indol> 

Benzylamine, etc. 

Hydrogen peroxide 

Methyl mercaptan 

Skntol 


Urinol hydrosulfide 

Alcohol 



Other compounds 

Terpenes, etc. 


This classification does not assume that the listed substances are in¬ 
variably found in the urine or that when eliminated by the kidney they 
are found in the urine in the molecular forms indicated, for it must be 
remembered that usually it is impossible to observe when uriniferous 
substances hydrolyze or split into their more simple molecules. 

Furthermore, no claim is made that the table includes all of the volatile 
substances hitherto recognized. It merely suffices to show that hitherto 
known substances^ do not produce all the uriniferous odors; these must be 
sought for among hitherto undetected substances. 

Other substances which either have not been definitely established, 
or have had their origin from foods and therapeutically administered 
materials, have been omitted from the list. 

Acid Vdatlie Substances. 

When the odor of urine is mentioned in the literature it is vaguely 4 e- 

* Though indol is a weak base, in the method of separation described below, it 
appears among the neutral substances. 

* The words ctmpeiteni and coHstituent as defined by some authors to designate 
mixture and compound cannot be applied to the volatile substances Sf urine without 
ambiguity. At first many of the vedatile substances are conjugated hence may be 
termed constituents, but after hydrolysis, they may be termed components. The 
less-limiting word suhstanu is used in this paper. 
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scribed as being caused by volatile adds. Moreover, the usual aridity 
of urines is attributed, at least partially, to various organic acids. It is 
well, therefore, to note what acids are present and here especially to con¬ 
sider what aads may contnbute to the odor However, as will be shown, 
none of the listed aads possess odors likely to be mistaken for the charac- 
tenstic odor of urme Carbonic* and benzoic aads are odorless The 
lower fatty acids- occur in small quantities and, except under rare patho¬ 
logical conditions, are present as salts or in conjugated forms, hence are 
not appreciably contnbutory to the odor of urines It must be added 
that, m fermenting unnes, volatile acids are increased at the expense of 
carbohydrates,’ present 

The occurrence of hydrogen sulfide has been observed by various in¬ 
vestigators * Salkowski considered that its evolution from urine is to 
be traced to the action of bacteria on neutral sulfur compounds, as sul¬ 
fates or thiosulfates Karplus’ also observed bacterial formation of 
hydrogen sulfide m unnes We have observed that all urines slowly 
give off hydrogen sulfide when treated with cold, dilute phosphoric or sul¬ 
furic acid An explanation of this will be made in connection with 
unnod ’ 

Acetoacetic and / 3 -hydroxybutync acids^ are both contnbutory to the 
pleasant odor of diabetic urmes Levulinic,® crotonic* and phenylacetic 
aad have also been reported 

‘ Winter and Schmidt Centr phystol , x, 421, Marchand J prakt Chem , 44, 250 

* For summary of early literature, see Jaksch Z phystol Chem 10, 536, for 
other literature see Dakin’s "Oxidation and Reductions in the Animal Bod> (Mono¬ 
graphs on Biochemistry), 19x0, pp 113-16, see also Magnus, Z Med , 73, 428, Molnar, 
Z exp Path, 7, 343, Stnsower Btochem Z, 54, 189, Thudichum, J Chem Soc, 23, 
400, Pfluger’s, Arch Phystol 15, 12, Stadclcr, Ann chem Pharm, 77, 17, This 
Journal, 8, 86 

* Salkowski, Z pkystol Chem , 13, 264, J Chem Soc , 23, 400^ 

^Salkowski, Berl khn Woch, 25, 722, Chem Zentr, 1888, 1471, Porcher and 
Havieux, Compt rend soc htol , 68, 27 

* Karplus, Virchow's Arch, 131, 210, see also Sasaki and Otsuka, Btoihem Z, 
39. 208 

* See following contribution 

^ For literature on these auds see Dakin's bibliography quoted above See also 
DuchmuUer, Szymanski and Tollens, Ann, 228, 92, Minkowski, Chem Zentr 1884, 
406, Wolpe, Ibid, 1887, p 277, Stadelmann, Z Btol, 32, 456, Klinger, Ann Chem, 
Pharm, 106, 18, Ne^ibauer, Ibid, 97, 129, J Pharm chtm, (3I 29, 320, Araki, Z 
phystol Chem 18, tf, Magnus, Arch exp Path Pharm, 42, 149, Hilger, Ann, 195, 

314 

® Weinstraud, Chem Zentr , 1895, P 292 

* Stadelmann, Z Btol, 2X, 140, Salkowski, Z phystol Chem , 7, 4S0, 9, 8, Araki, 
IM, x8, X 
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PlmioUc Vdatile Substances. 

A large number of simple and polyhydric phenols^ and their derivatives 
may appear in the urine conjugated either with sulfuric acid or glucuronic 
add. For our study here, phenol and />»cresol are the most important, 
since they are odorous, volatile and appear in the largest quantities, as 
may be seen in the following experiment* 


One thousand liters of urine were treated with dilute sulfuric acid and 
distilled, the distillate gave, by methods described below, phenols of the 
following fractions: 


(I) 170“ 

about 

Gram<t 

1 34 

phenol 

B p 
183® 

(a) 170-200® 


19 13 

p cresol 

202 ° 

(^) 200-230® 


8 12 

thymol 

232® 

<4) 230-260® 


0 67 Compare with ^ 

catechol 

240® 

(5) 260-320® 


2 4S 

resorcinol 

276® 


Total, 

31 71 i 

a naphthol 
naphthol 

282® 

288® 


It need only be observed here that the odors of phenols do not give the 
characteristic odor of urine. 


Basic Volatile Substances. 

Ammonia® is the most important base positively known to occur in 
urine. During the hydrolysis of urea in fermenting urines, ammonium 
carbonate is formed in laige quantities—this decomposes into free ammonia 
which almost universally has been mistaken for the characteristic odor- 
produdng substance of urine Although ammonia contributes to the 
disagreeable odor of alkaline urines, such contribution is only secondary, 
as may be easily proven by the experiment of heating urines with dilute 
suifunc acid- this retains the ammonia but liberates the uriniferous odor. 

The occurrence in urine of methylamine,^ trimethvlamine^ and other 
‘ For bibliography of phenols sec Dakin's Loc cit ipio, p i jo Baumann, Ber , 
9* 54, 1389, 1747, 10, 685, n, 1907, la, 2166, I^uger’s Arch , la, 63 69, 69, 285, 

Z physiol Chem , i, 60, a, 335, 10, 123, Monfet, Compt rmd , 137, 386, Salkowski, 
Brr , 9, 15951 10, 842, Labby and Vitry, Compt rend soc biol, 62, 699 For quantities 
of phenols ui unnes see Rumpf, Z physiol Chem, 16, 220, Neuberg, Ibid, a8, 123, 
Mooser, Ibid, 63, 155 For naphthol m urine see Kdlefsen, Chem Zentr, 1905, 
1341, Dcsesquelle, Compt rend soc biol, [9] a, loi For catechol, see BaumUlUli, 
Pfltiger's Arch Physiol, xa, 63, Moscatellx Virchow’s Arch , ia8, 181 v 

* Neubauer, J prakt Chem , 64, 177, 279 Salkowski and Munk Virchoiift%*^^fiK, 
71, 500, Rumpf, lbtd \ 143, I, Salkowski, Z physiol Chem , i, 26, Gumhch, 

19, Rtimpf and Kleine, Z Biol, 39, Jubelband, 65, Camerer, Ibid , 43, 13, Ti^VMey- 
motl and WcKidraan, Prot Roy Soc , ao, 362, Folin, Am J Physiol 13, 45, 66, Grafe 
and Schlaffer, Z physiol Chtm , 77, i, Wills and Hawk J Biol Chem , 9, 30, Boussm- 
gault, Ann chtm phys * It] 39, 472, Heintz, J prakt Chem 64, 399, Hallerwarden, 
Virchow’s Arch 143, 70s 

»Schiller. Z, physiol Chem , 4, 237, Erdmann J Biol Chem . 9, 85, Folm, Ibid , 
3, 83, Takeda, Pfluger’s Arch , 129, 82, Schmicdeberg. Arch exp Path Pharm , 8, i 
^de FiUippi, Z physiol Chem, 49, 433, Erdmann, J Biol Chem, 8, 57, 9, 85; 
Dessaignes, Compt rend, 43, 670, Takeda, Pfliiger’s Arcktv, 129, 83 
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aliphatic amines has not definitely been established. Indol and skatoP 
are excreted in chemical combination with sulfuric or glucuronic acids. 
Pyridine* and benzylamine* have been reported in rare cases. 

Neutral Volatile Substances. 

This division, including unnod^ and at least two other new and closely 
related substances, will be shown to contribute the most important volatile 
substances of unne. 

Oxygen, nitrogen and hydrogen peroxide, possessing no odors, are un¬ 
important in this discussion. 

Acetone,^ one of the most important and most investigated substances 
of pathological unnes, contributes to the aromatic odor of diabetic urines. 

Ethyl alcohoP sometimes appears m the urine of diabetics. It is also 
of interest to know that a small portion of the alcohol of imbibed beverages* 
IS eliminated in urine either in the free or the combined form. 

Other neutral volatile substances which have been reported as present 
m urine under special conditions are chloroform,^ iodoform, ethyl sulfide,* 
methyl mercaptan® and the terpenes. 

From the foregoing discussion it may be concluded that the volatile 
substances hitherto known to be present m unne are not responsible for 
its characteristic odor. Though some of these are contributory to it, 
the following experiments will show that the newly discovered substance 
is the td tpsum of the odor of urine. 

^ For voluminous bibliographies on mdol and skatol see Hammarstcm's physiologi- 
pd chemistries A regular occurrence of mdol m the distillate of normal unne is mam- 
xained by Jaffe, Arch exp Path Pharm , Supiil, 1908, p 299 

* Kutscher and Lohmann, Z Nahr Genusstn , 13, 177 

* Schmiedeberg, Arch exp Path Pharm , 8, 1, 14, 288, 306, Mosso, Jlnd, 26, 267. 

* For voluminous bibliographies on acetone see (a) Huppert-Neubauer, Ham-- 

Analyse, 10 Aufl , ijb) v Noorden’s Lehrh d Pathol des Stoffwechsels, Berlm, 1893, (c) 
Dakin's "Oxidations and Reductions m the Ammal Body" (Monographs of Bio¬ 
chemistry), 1912, pp 113-116, also sec Jaksch, Z physiol Chem , 6, 541, Muller, Berl 
khf! Woch , 1887; Chem Zentr, 1907, p 366, Jagerroos Bjomehorg, Arch Gyn, 94, 
No 2, Piper, Lancet, 185, 535, 602, Wallace and Gillespie, Practitioner, 84, 2, Abram, 
I^Path Bact, 3, 420 t 

* Markownikoff, Ann , 182, 362, Pohl, Arch exp Path Pharm , 31, 281, Vdltz, 
Baudrexel and Dietrich, Arch ges physiol, 145, 210, Dupr6, Pro( Roy Soc, 20, 268; 
B6champ, Compt rend , 75, 1830, Maignon, Ibid , 140, 1063, 1124 

* Dupr6, Pfoc Roy Soc , 20, 268, Voltz and Baudrexel, A rch ges Physiol , 142^ 
47,145*210 

^ Vitali, UOrosi 16, 299, Nicloux, J pharm chhn , [6] 24, 64 

* Neuberg and Grosser, Chem Zentr , 2, 835 Abel, Z physiol Chem , 20, 253 

* Karplus, Virchow’s Arch , 131, 210 

Moor desenbed a substance obtained from the residue of urine by extracting with 
alcohol He called it uretne It was shown by Gies and Haskins to be a mixture 
containing large quantities of urochrome Moor, Z Biol, 44, 123, 45, 420, Med. 
Record, 58, 336, 471, Le physudogiste russe, 2, 128, 131, Gies, Med Record, S9» 329; 
This Journal, 25, 1295 (1903), Haskins, Am J Physiol, 12, 162 It probably con¬ 
tained traces of urinod hydrosulfide, as will be shown below. 
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Prdhninafy atiidies were made 6n the vapor pressures and the volatile 
acidities of normal urine. Our important experimental results, however, 
were obtained by hydrolysis and distillation of urines with dilute sulfuric 
acid. 

Vapor Pressures of Normal Urines. 


Vapor pressure determinations^ were made under the following mdicated 
conditions. 


Sample 

Age 

Hours 

Temper¬ 

ature 

Vapor pressure of 

Unne Water 

Difference 

Remarks 

A 

I 

24 0 

12 2 

22 2 

10 0 

Acid reaction 

A 

67 

21 8 

16 4 

19 S 

3 I 

Acid reaction 

A 

120 

23 0 

19 3 

20 9 

I 6 

Acid reaction 

A 

504 

23 0 

16 4 

20 9 

4 5 

Containing mold 

B 

13 

20 2 

13 4 

17 6 

4 2 

Acid reaction 

B 

60 

21 6 

15 9 

19 0 

3 9 

Alkaline reaction 

C 

0 1 

20 5 

16 6 

18 0 

1 4 

Acid reaction 

C 

*5 2 

21 X 

II 0 

18 7 

7 7 

Acid reaction 

C 

24 0 

20 3 

10 8 

17 7 

6 9 

Alkaline reaction 

c 

30 0 

20 8 

15 5 

18 4 

2 9 

Alkaline reaction 


It is observed that the vapor pressures (i) are not constant throughout 
the times observed, (2) their variations are not large; and (3) they are 
lower than aqueous pressures at the same temperatiu-e. Since many 
chemical reactions are going on in urine, involving fermentation, hydrolysis, 
ooddation, reduction, etc., especially developing ammonium carbonate 
from urea and multiplying the oxygen-consuming bacteria—it is to bq 
expected that disturbances of the vapor pressure equilibria will result 
shortly after the urine is voided, and will continue until all fermentations 
cease. Since the reaction products may have opposite effects upon the 
original vapor pressure, the equilibrium may not ^ disturbed or may be 
disturbed only slightly, therefore, such determinations may have little 
or no value. For our purpose they show that no large quantity of easily 
volatile substances is present in normal urine. 

Volatile Acidity of Urine. 

Since the odor of urine is often judged to be caused by “ volatile aromai^cS 
adds*' it was considered of importance to measure such volatile aridity. 
Air was, Uierefore, drawn through a series of bottles supplied with Folin’s 
aspiration tubes. The first bottles contained appropriate Solutions for 
fixing atmospherip adds and bases; next followed the bottle containing 
the urine; and finally tlie bottle containing o.i AT alkali. Thus the acids, 
volatile at ordinary temperature, were carried over into the alkali and the 
loss of alkalinity was measured. 

Fre^ urines and fermented urines were tested in this manner; both were 
' For method employed see This Journai., 39, 1052 (1907) 
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aspirated directly or after treating with dilute sulfuric acid to liberate free 
adds from their various combinations. 


Sample 

Volume 

urine 

Kind of 
urine 

Treated 

with 

HiSOi 

Volume 
Time of 01 N 
aeration. NaOH. 
Hours Cc 

Calc, as 
bensoic adid 
per 1.000.000. 

A 

100 

Fresh 

+ 

36 

0 14 

17 08 

A 

200 

Fresh 

+ 

17 

0 25 

15 25 

B 

100 

Fresh 

(fl) 

9 

0 14 

17 08 

B 

200 

Fresh 

ib) 

6 

0 25 

15 25 

C 

2000 

Fresh 

+ 

16 

0 40 

2 44 

D 

1500 

Fresh 

+ 

16 

0 20 

I 63 

K 

2000 

Fermented 

+ 

45 

0 00 

0 00 


(o) Sample (B) was collected in dilute sulfuric acid and was permitted to stand foi 
2 mos , then lo cc of 20% sulfuric acid was added to the 100 cc 
(6) Here 20 cc of 20% sulfuric acid was added 


Since benzoic acid was found in normal urine in the largest quantities 
of any acid, it is here taken as the basis of calculations. Of course, when 
urines are treated with sulfuric acid and are then aspirated or distilled, 
hydrochloric acid is volatilized, hence the above concentrations, as indi¬ 
cating organic volatile acidity, are too large. These experiments, however, 
show that: (i) the normal acidity of urines is not largely due to volatile 
acids; (ji) tibe odor of urines at ordinary temperature cannot be caused by 
numefousi aromatic acids, at least, it cannot be caused by such acids 
present in any considerable quantity. 

In fact, the extremely low concentration of volatile acidity may be caused 
almost entirely by hydrogen sulfide; this will be shown in the following 
experiments: 

The Occurrence of Hydrogen Sulfide in Urine. 

It was observed that all urines treated with dilute sulfuric acid slowly 
evolved hydrogen sulfide. It became necessary to determine, (i) whether 
such hydrogen sulfide was fortned from the added sulfuric acid; (2) whether 
the presence of acids accelerated the evoh||ion of hydrogen sulfide; and 
(3) whether other odors were developed al ihe same time. Samples of 
urine were treated in the following indicated manner: 

Fraction Volume Effects on lead acetate pytper after 

of same used Treated 

•ample Cc with 3 hrs 4 hra 48 hr* 11 days 

A 100 4 g HsP 04 edge*; blackened darker very dark black 

B 100 4 g HaSOi edges blackened darker very dark black 

C 100 edges blackened 

Here it is concluded: (i) the hydrogen sulfide was not formed by reduc¬ 
tion of the sulfuric acid; (2) its evolution was accelerated by acids, and 
(3) the untreated sample gave off little or no hydrogen sulfide. The fur¬ 
ther observation was made that both (A) and (B) but not (C) gave off 
urinod-like odors. 

From these and other observations the conclusion is drawn that treat- 
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ment of urines with sulfuric adds 3rields hydrogen sulfide, urinod, a dark 
brown predpitate and other reaction products. 

Methoda 0sed for the Isolation of Volatile Substances. 

Two methods have been employed by us to obtain volatile substances 
in urine: 

1. Direct extraction of urines with ether. 

2. Extraction of distillates of urine with ether. 

Since large quantities of urine and ether were handled in both cases, 
considerable thought and labor were given to the best methods of ex¬ 
perimentation. Three methods were pursued: 

Method L —^Three carboys each holding about 40 liters were arranged 
at different levels (see Fig. i), so that the contents of the topmost one 
(A) siphoned into the middle one (B) and the latter into the lowest one (C). 

The purposes of this apparatus were 
these: (i) to extract large quantities of 
urine or its distillates automatically by 
making use of gravity; (2) to avoid loss 
of ether attending the handling in open 
vessels; and (3) to avoid danger of fire in 
working with large quantities pf ^ether. 

A sufficient quantity of ether (6) is 
drawn into (B) through (6), by closing 
(3), (4) and (8) and drawing through de¬ 
tached (9). With screw-clamp (1) opened, 
bottles of urine or distillate are inverted 
in funnel (2) and are permitted to empty 
into carboy (A). When the latter is 
nearly full, screw clamps (3), (6) and (8) 
are closed and urine or distillate is 
siphoned to (4) by drawing at detached 
(9). A steady stream of urine or distillate 
spurts through the finely drawn nozzle 
(5) and, with proper adjustment, break 
to a fine spray when striking the surface of the ether. With (9) reattached, 
(3) opened and (i), (6) and (8) and stopcock (2) closed, carboy (A) will 
empty into (B) and if siphon (7) is filled by drawing at (7) carboy (B) 
may simultaq,eously deliver into (C). Hence, without any attention or 
danger of loss, the apparatus may be set in operation during the day and^ 
be permitted to run all night. Since sediment from (A) may dog the nozzle 
(5), the siphon of (A) should not dip too deeply, nor should this siphon 
be opened before the sediments have had time to settle. Of course, 
when such clogging results, tube (5) may be detached and cleaned. 

When the ether layer (6) becomes much reduced, it may be drawn off 
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and fresh ether may be added, or better, more and more ether may be 
added when necessary, without removing any of the layer present. 

The extracted liquor from (B) and (C) may be drawn off at (6) and (8), 
most advantageously when (A) is refilling at (2). This lower aqueous 
layer contains large quantities of dissolved ether, hence should be distilled 
to recover the same. This may conveniently be effected by running the 
liquor directly into the vessel used as a still or the liquor may be preserved 
for distillation in bottles. The distillation was most conveniently carried 
on with a battery of flasks such as used for Kjeldahl digestions. The 
tubes from the different condensers were 
connected so that one tube only delivered 
into the receiver and this was surrounded 
by flowing tap-water and carried a return 
condenser. The ether distillates contain¬ 
ing water were assembled and returned 
to carboy (B). 

Method 11 . —This, like Metliod I, is 
safe and ether-saving. It is semiauto¬ 
matic, prevents disagreeable odors being 
liberated in the laboratory but is not so 
rapid as Method III. 

The apparatus (see Fig. 2) consists of 
bottles (A) delivering urine by siphons 
(i) through jets (5) into the large bottle 
(B), which carries two return condensers, 
one of which (E) opens to the air by a 
capillary tube (3) at the top to accommo¬ 
date changes of pressure in (B). The 
urine having passed through the ether 
layer (6) is siphoned into flask (C); here 
the dissolved ether is distilled back into 
the extraction bottle (B). The waste 
material is then withdrawn through 
siphon (8). After a number of ex¬ 
tractions, the ether (6) is siphoned from (B) to (D) where it is concen¬ 
trated, the ether returning to (B) through the condenser (F). 

All siphons are filled by drawing with the suction pump and are controlled 
by screw clamps. The effectiveness of the extraction depends upon the 
size and force of the stream striking the ether layer. 

Method Til ,—This method, though most wasteful of ether, was found 
to be rapid and convenient. The distillates from the urine were placed 
in ordinary 2.5 liter acid bottles, whose stoppers and necks had carefully 
been freed from paraffin. The bottles ordinarily were filled about four- 
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fifths with distillates and nearly to the neck with ether. The bottles^ 
tightly cork stoppered, were shaken vigorously from time to time and 
finally were set aside, or were permitted to stand until the mixture settled 
in sharply defined layers. These layers were separated by one of three 
methods: (i) one or two bottles were emptied into a large separating funnel 
and the two layers were drawn off in the usual manner; (2) a siphon was 
used to draw off the aqueous layer from each bottle; (3) the contents of 
many bottles were poured into a carboy and the two settled layers were 
separated by the siphon. 

The aqueous part was distilled to recover dissolved ether and this ether 
was used for the other extractions. In all cases the hot residual aqueous 
solutions gave off uriniferous odors, showing that the extraction of volatile 
substances was not complete with a single extraction. 

Collection and Chemical Treatment of the Urine. 

The collection of urine was managed so that it was treated either di¬ 
rectly with sulfuric acid, or within a few hours, thus avoiding fermentation.' 
Concentrated sulfuric add was diluted with one volume of water, and 
100 cc. of this solution were placed in each 2.5 liter acid bottle Then 
funnels were placed in the necks of the bottles for direct collection or the 
bottles were filled from large flasks or bottles containing fresh urine. Thus 
the urines were treated almost immediately with 3-4% of sulfuric acid, 
enough to unite with all of the reactive constituents of unne, and to yield 
a definite though weak hydrolyzing medium. 

The bottles thus filled were set aside, preferably in a warm, dark, place 
for a number of days. During this time the color of the solution becomes 
chocolate-brown or brown-black, a brown precipitate is formed, and charac¬ 
teristic uriniferous odors are developed. If moist lead acetate paper is 
held in the vapors of these bottles, blackening results, showing invariably 
the presence of hydrogen sulfide.* 

Since urines extracted directly gave only small quantities of volatile 
substances, it was found that some hydrolytic treatment, as with sulfuric 
add, was not only productive of but necessary for the evolution of the 
desired volatile substances. 

Three lines of study were followed—^the urines were: 

(1) Extracted directly with ether. 

(2) Digested with dilute sulfuric add and then were subjected to 
distillation—^practically to dryness. 

(3) Permitted to ferment and then were subjected to distillation. 

The first method was nearly improductive of volatile substances—show¬ 
ing that these am largely formed by fermentation, hydrolysis, etc., from 

* Fermented urines give little urinod and much indol in the "'neutral’* portion. 

* See foBowing contribution for further evidence that hydrogen sulfide is found 
in all urines. 
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conjugated compounds. The treatment with dilute sulfuric add,, distilla¬ 
tion, and extraction with ether was found to be a very satisfactory method 
for the isolation of volatile substances of urine. The third method was 
unsatisfactory for the production of volatile substances of urine. 

The Distillation of Urines. 

The urine, treated with sulfuric acid and permitted to stand many days, 
was decanted into round-bottomed flasks connected by Hopkins’ bulbs 
to ordinary condensers. These flasks rested on tripods covered with 
sand baths, wire gauzes, or wire gauzes supplied with circular-holc asbestos 
shields. 

With fermented urines, foaming-over, necessitating redistillation, was 
a source of much trouble, until the volume was reduced to about one- 
third. Such difficulty was not met with in cavSe of acid-treated urines. 
Since the distillation was continued practically to dryness, trouble from 
bumping was experienced after some two-thirds of the volume was ob¬ 
tained as distillate. AVhen the bumping stage was reached, the concen¬ 
trated urines were cooled, assembled and permitted to stand so as to pre¬ 
cipitate the sediments which were usually dark brown in color. The urine‘ 
was then siphoned off and the distillation was continued. This process 
was repeated until the urines were so concentrated that they solidified 
almost completely on standing. The liquid part of this, however, was 
filtered off and distilled further. 

The first distillate contained traces of floating oil, which tended to 
cling to the wall of the receivers. It possessed the characteristic urine 
odor and exercised nauseating and depressing effects upon the worker. 
The middle fractions seemed to yield less oil and possessed a modified 
odor suggestive somewhat of creosote. The final fractions contained 
some light yellow solid^ and possessed a putrid odor mixed with the odor 
■of sulfur dioxide. Throughout the distillation the odors, at different 
times, resembled urine, old peanuts and most varieties of intestinal gas. 

Treatment of the Ether Extracts. 

After concentrating by distilling, the ether solutions were repeatedly 
and successively treated with aqueous solutions of (A) sodium carbonate, 
(B) sodium hydroxide, and (C) hydrochloric add. The residual ether 
solution was distilled first directly to remove the excess of ether and finally 
with steam to separate (D), the very volatile, from (E), the less volatile 
neutral substances. In this manner were obtained fractions containing: 
(A) volatile adds, (B) volatile phenols, (C) volatile bases, (D) urinod, etc., 
(E) urinod hydrosulfide, etc. 

To illustrate the complexity and variety of the volatile substances of 
urine, the boiling points of these fractions are given: 

^ See page 2134. 
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(A) up to 260® mostly at 330-260®. 

(B) up to 330® mostly at 170-200®. 

(C) up to 100®. 

(D) up to 170® at 29 mm. mostly at 108® 29 mm. 

(E) above 170® at 29 mm. 

(A) The Volatile Acids of Urine. 

Prom 125 liters of urinei the aqueous solution in sodium carbonate (A) 
gave with an excess of dilute hydrochloric acid : 

(а) A copious precipitate of white crystals (mostly benzoic acid)^ 

(б) An aqueous acid-containing solution. 

(а) The Solid Insoluble Volatile Acids. —^After filtering and drying 9.8 g. 
of crystals were obtained or one part in 12,700 parts of urine. This solid 
contained at least three substances, viz., benzoic acid, a putrid acid, and 
dark odorous substances insoluble in ammonia. The melting point of 
the mixture was 117® (benzoic acid, 121®). 

(б) Soluble Volatile Acids. —^These were separated from the aqueous 
solution by extraction with ether. After evaporating tlie ether, an oily 
residue was obtained, it was dissolved in an excess of dilute alkali and then 
filtered through paper moistened with water. The alkali solution was 
treated with hydrochloric acid and extracted with ether. The ether solu¬ 
tion was dried with fused calcium chloride and distilled. The following 
fractions were taken: 


(a) From 125 liters (&) From the last third^ of 1000 liters 


Fraction 

B p 

Weight 

Fraction 

B p 

Weight 

(I) 

50“ 

0 02 

(I) 

90° 

0 50 

(») 

50-80® 

0 50 

(2) 

90-120° 

0 62 

( 3 ) 

80-120° 

’ 0 50 

( 3 ) 

120-220° 

3 62 

(4) 

120-220° 

? 

( 4 ) 

220-245 ** 

7 84 

( 5 ) 

220-255° 

? 

(5). 

^ 245 ° 

3 24 

(6) 

255-270° 

(m p 47°) 




(7) 

270° 


Total 


15 82 


Fractions i and 2 gave, with ammoniacal silver nitrate, a black pre¬ 
cipitate of silver indicating formic acid.* All the fractions with neutral 
ferric chloride gave reddening and precipitates of basic ferric salts, thus 
indicating the presence of fatty acids or merely weak volatile acids. Frac¬ 
tions below 120® gave, with alcohol and hydrogen chloride, a heavy oil 
but no perceptible odor of ethyl acetate. Fractions above 220® solidified 
to white, soapy crystals of a peculiar fetid odor. These were identified 
as largely benzoic acid, as containing members of the fatty series of acids 
and possibly as containing hexahydrobenzoic or some closely related acid. 

Some of the fractions boiling above 220® were dissolved in ammonia, 

' XJnfortutiatdIy, the acids from the first two-thirds of the distillate from the 1000 
liters were lost 

* Strisower, Biochem Z , 54, 189; C A , S, 174. 
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filtered and boiled with an excess of silver nitrate and the precipitated 
silver salts were extracted with successive portions of hot water; thus 
there were obtained, on cooling, the following fractions: 

I. II III IV 

Weights taken o 1144 o 1355 o 1048 04069 

Found, Ag 45 63 46 86 47 04 46 94 

Calculated for CeHfcCOOAg, 47 12; CeHuCOOAg, 45 91; C«HisCOOAg, 45 52 

These data indicate that: (i) the original mixture of solid acids consists 
of benzoic acid largely; (2) the other acid or acids have greater molecular 
complexity than benzoic acid. 

From some of the 7.84 g. of solid acids obtained from the 1000 liters 
of urine, silver salts were prepared in different fractions and thoroughly 
washed with water. After decomposing the respective fractions with an 
excess of hydrochloric acid, the acids were extracted with ether and then 
were isolated in the usual manner. 


Fractions 

Crystals 

M p 

Remarks 

(I) 

Transparent flakes 

124® 

Melted sharply 

(2) 

Transparent flakes 

106® 

Remelted at 119®, optically in¬ 




active 

( 3 ) 

Compact crystalline mavs 

105 

Sublimed to plates and needles 

( 4 ) 

Compact crystalline mass 

122® 


(5) 

Compact crystalline mass 

121® 

Sublimate melted at 122® 


Since none of these fractions gave precipitates with bromine water, they 
contained no salicylic or other hydroxy acids. These experiments con¬ 
firmed the conclusion that the solid volatile acids of urine consist largely 
of benzoic acid. The putrid-smelling, low-melting acid was suspected 
to be hexahydrobcnzoic acid.^ 

Some of the fraction boiling between 220-250° and freed from benzoic 
acid as much as possible by crystallizing from hot water, was extracted 
with ether, brought into water and treated with an excess of silver oxide. 
The hot aqueous solution was filtered and the first crop of crystals was 
discarded, for silver benzoate is less soluble than silver hexahydrobenzoate.® 
The second crop separated as white flakes. 

o 1732 and 0.1103 g gave 0.0794 and 00508 g. Ag; Calc, for CeHuCOOAg Ag. 
45 - 91 %, Calc, for CeHeCOOAg- Ag, 47 12%; found* 45.84 and 4605% 

* This acid was first prepared by Aschan and is described as forming colorless 
leaflets melting at 30® and boiling at 232-233®. It is sparingly soluble m cold water 
and readily soluble in hot water. It is more easily volatile with steam than benzoic 
acid and possesses an odor resembling valeric acid and ethyl crotonic acid Aschan, 

, 24, 1864, 2617; 25, 886; Ann., 271, 261; Markownikoff, Ber, 25, 370, 33571 
Haworth and Perkin, J Chem Soc, 65, 103; Bucherer, Ber., 27, 1231, Einhom and 
Meyenberg, Ber., 27, 2829; Einhom and Lumsden, Ann, 286, 264, Sabatiei and Murat, 
Compt rend., 154, 922; Godchot, BnU. soc chim , 9, 261 

* Bucherer, Ber., 27, 1231. 
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Somt oi the silver salt was heated in a sealed tube with an excess of 
ethyl bromide; the ethyl ester' boiled up to 195®* 

Though apparently the presence of hexahydrobenzoic is indicated the 
evidence is not conclusive. For instance, when the free acid was separated 
from the silver salt, it did not solidify at ordinary temperatures. It 
contained no sulfur and no nitrogen. It responded to the ferric chloride 
test. It did not react with a chloroform solution of bromine. It did 
not react with a sodium carbonate solution of potassium permanganate. 
Small, white needles of its lead salt, melting at 40®, contained 42.34% 
Pb; lead benzoate melts at 114® and contains 46.10% Pb, lead hexahydro- 
benzoate contains 44.89% Pb, lead heptylate contains 44.49% Pb, lead 
caprylate melts at 84® and contains 41.98% Pb. 

The fraction boiling at 120-220® (last third of 1000 liters) was refrac- 
tionated and converted into silver salts. 

Silver salts contained % As 

Praction BotUns First crop Last crop 

(1) 120-160° 51 94 56 45 

(2) 160-190° 51 70 51 67 

(3) 160-220° 47 00 46 46 

Calc for CfHwCOOAg Ag, 45 52%, CjHsCOOAg Ag, 4838%; C4H»COOAg 
Ag, SI 63%, CsHrCOOAg Ag, 55 34% 

These boihng points and analyses indicate the presence of butyric acid 
in (i), the presence of valeric acid in (2), and the presence of caproic and 
heptylic acids, and possibly hexahydrobenzoic acid in (3). 

The above experiments show that the volatile acids of urine consist 
mostly of benzoic acid and fatty acids up to and including caproic acid, 
probably heptylic and possibly hexahydrobenzoic or some closely related 
acid. 

From 200 liters of fermented urine, 0.53 g. of volatile acids were separated. 
Since most of this sohdified to needles of b^mzoic acid, it is seen that fer¬ 
mentation is nonproductive of volatile acids of urine. 

Since benzoic aad is the most voluminous volatile add of hydrolyzed 
urine but is not detected in normally acidic urines subjected to direct 
extraction with ether, it is concluded that all the benzoic add of urine is 
conjugated as hippuric add. * 

* (B) Volatile Phenols of Urine» 

The aqueous alkaline solution (see above) was addified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and extracted with ether, After drying with anhydrous 
sodium sulfate, it was fractionated as follows: 

* Aschan gives 195 ° as the boiling point of ethyl hexahydrobenzoate, Ann., 271* 


264 
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I. 

125 liten 
(HtS 04 ). 

II. 

1000 Hters (H 1 SO 4 ). 

(a) first Vt; (5) last */•; (0 toUl. 

III. 

200 liters 
(fermented). 

(I)--. 

170® 

0 00 

1.00 

0 34 

I 34 

0 02 

(a)... 

I7O--2OO® 

0.95 

17 32 

1 8] 

19 13 

4.23 

( 3 )... 

200-230 ° 

0 39 

6 38 

I 74 

8 12 

0 58 

( 4 ) 

230-260® 

0 

c 

0 20 

0 47 

0 67 

0 33 

(5) 

260-320® 

0 80 

I 2 Q 

I 16 

2 45 

I 00 



2 34 

26 19 

5 52 

31 71 

6 16 


It will be observed that phenols occur about ji parts in a million of urine. 
All the lower distillates gave turbidity witli bromine water, thus indicating 
the presence of phenols. Some tarry residue remained in the distilling 
flasks, this indicating decomposed higher phenols. The third fraction, 
when treated with an excess of bromine and boiled, gave an oil which solidi¬ 
fied on cooling. When treated with alcohol, golden flakes, softening at 
264° and melting at 280°, were obtained. Tt has not been identified. 
It and the other phenolic compounds will be studied further. 

(C) Volatile Bases of Urine. 

Only a little basic volatile substance is given off when urines are distilled 
with sulfuric acid. Of course, this is formed by the hydrolysis of sulfates. 
Since the distillates of such urines are acid, the bases remain ii the ethcr- 
extracted, aqueous portion as salts of hydrochloric acid, etc. No effort 
was made to recover such bases from distillates after extracting with ether. 
However, in the preparation of neutral fractions of the volatile substances 
of urine, the ether solution was always washed with dilute hydrochloric 
acid to remove bases possibly present. 

(а) An effort was made to obtain volatile bases from urine. Forty 
hters of urine, collected over sufficient potassium hydroxide to maintain 
a strong alkaline reaction, was extracted twice with ether after the phos¬ 
phates had been removed. The ether from both the extracted material 
and the aqueous portion was distilled over dilute hydrochloric acid to 
collect low-boiling bases. Evaporation of this aqueous solution gave 
2.38 g. of hydrochloride. After extracting the residue with absolute 
alcohol, an insoluble portion was obtained. It formed a platinum salt 
containing 43.15% Pt; calculated for (NH4)aPtCl6,43.96% Pt. The portion 
soluble in absolute alcohol (0.091 g.) yielded a platinum salt containing 
41.17% Pt; calculated for (CH8NH3)2PtClfl, 41.32% Pt. This experi¬ 
ment shows that methylamine is present in alkali-treated unfermented urine 
only about one pari in a million of urine. 

(б) Fourteen liters of urine were allowed to ferment one month. After 
freeing from earthy phosphates, it was extracted twice with ether. The 
ether was distilled into receivers containing hydrochloric add; some 
ammonium carbonate and rectangular crystals of a musty odor formed 
in the condenser. From 3.259 g. of the hydrochlorides, 0.108 g. of alcohol- 
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soittble aystais were obtained. Its platinum salt contained 41.26% 
Pt; calculated for (CH 8 NH 8 )iPtCl*, 41*32% Pt. This experiment shows 
that methylamine is present in alkali-treated fermented urine one part in 
100,000 or ten times as muck as in case of the unfermented urine. 

(c) From 200 liters of fermented urine, 0.15 g. of bases was obtained; 
here no effort was made to obtain low-boiling bases. The residue solidified 
largely on cooling and possessed the odor of indol. 

(d) From 1000 liters of acid-treated urine 0.5 g. of bases was obtained. 

(D) Volatile Neutral Substances of Urine. 

The ether solution from the original distillates of urine, after concen¬ 
trating and treating with acids and alkalies, was further concentrated and 
distilled with steam. In this manner easily volatile substances were 
removed from difficultly volatile substances contained in the original 
distillate and from paraffin and other impurities introduced during the 
course of the experiments. 

The steam distillation gave at least five different substances, viz., sulfur 
and urinod hydrosulfide in the residual liquor, and a low-boiling thio- 
compound, urinod, and a high boiling compound in the steam distillate. 
The latter distillate also contained some sulfur. The presence of sulfur 
was observed at various stages of the distillation of the urine. It col¬ 
lected as a light yellow solid in the distillate and the condenser, especially 
during the final distillations. It melted at ii4.5-115® and by the Carius 
method gave 100% S. Since sulfur itself is not volatile with steam, its 
formation must result from decomposition of hydrogen sulfide or from some 
other sulfur-containing compound. Since acids were removed by previous 
treatment with alkalies, hydrogen sulfide’ cannot be present as such in 
the neutral fraction; hence it must be formed by decomposition of Some 
neutral complex substance. 

The residue from the steam-distillation was light brown in color, was 
easily soluble in alcohol but difficultly soluble in water. When warmed 
with acids it slowly gave off the odor of urinod and hydrogen sulfide. It 
was obtained in larger quantity from 40 liters by direct extraction than 
from 1000 liters by distillation. If it is urinod hydrogen sulfide, this latter 
result is to be expected. Since it has not been freed from impurities its 
further investigation will be postponed. Should it prove to be urinod 
hydrogen sulfide it will accoimt not only for the sulfur and hydrogen sulfide 
obtained but also for the conjugated form of urinod. 

After the nefitral fractions were distilled with steam, they were ex¬ 
tracted with ether. This ether solution was dried with calcium chloride 
and shaken in a separating funnel with metallic mercury to remove sulfur. 
The ether sc^utioq was concentrated and finally distilled in^vacuo. 

The first distillate up to about 100® at 30 mm. always contained oil» 

* See "The Occurrence of Hydrogen Sulfide/* p. 2125. 
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with an allyl mustard oil or ethyl xanthate odor. Since about 0.5 g. of 
it has been obtained it will be further investigated. The middle fraction 
contained the urinod, which will be described in the following paper. 
The final fraction contained an oil boiling at 170° with 29 mm. pressure. 
The final fraction did not react with semicarbazide. 

The yield of neutral substances from urine directly extracted with 
ether was practically nil. The yield from fermented urines was 2.44 g. 
from 200 liters; about equal quantities of urinod and indol were obtained. 
The yield from sulfuric acid-treated urines was 9 g. from 1000 liters. 

{E) Residues from Urine. 

When urines were distilled with dilute .sulfuric acid in the manner de¬ 
scribed above, two residues were obtained: (1) a chocolate-brown pre¬ 
cipitate was formed when the urines were concentrated and (2) a salt-like 
residue was formed when the urines were evaporated to dryness. 

The first, ^ containing chromophoric substances, is a mixture of acids, 
such as uric, benzoic, etc., for it is completely soluble in alkalies and is 
reprecipitated by acids. After long standing at ordinary temperatures, 
an enveloping sublimate of pure crystals of benzoic acid was observed. 

The brown portion of the mixture has not been investigated. Ap¬ 
parently its formation is contemporaneous with the formation oi urinod. 
If the latter proves not to be combined with hydrogen sulfide in fresh 
urine, it may possibly be combined with the chromophoric substance. 

The second residue, obtained by evaporating urines and consisting largely 
of sodium sulfate, was redissolved in water, treated with dilute sulfuric 
acid and extracted four times with ether. After concentrating the ether 
solution, needle-like crystals, melting at 183° and identified as hippurtc 
acid, were obtained. Since no other substance could be obtained from 
the ether, it is concluded that ether extracts from urine only volatile 
substances and hippuric acid. 

Summary. 

(1) A review of hitherto known volatile substances of urine shows 
that they are not responsible for its characteristic odor. Some of these, 
as ammonia, indol and possibly the phenols, contribute^ to the composite 
nature of the odor 

(2) Fresh and fermented urines possess lower vapor pressures than 
water. 

(3) At ordinarv temperatures the volatile acidity of urine is very minute. 

(4) Direct extraction of urine with ether yields only a little volatile 
substance. 

(5) Distillation of urines with dilute sulfuric acid yields the largest 
’ Edlefsen, Munch med Wochsch, 45, 1615, 2524, mentions a precipitate of 

<^ieatinine when urines are treated with sulfuric acid See also This Jouknai., 36,415 

^19x4). 
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<)tia^titics of voUitIte stA>dtanoes. These distillates wete extracted with 
ether, concentrated and distilled. 

(6) The volatile substances were separated into four major fractions: 
(a) acids, (b) phenols, (c) bases, and (d) neutral substances. 

(7) The four fractions distil over a wide range of temperatures, hence, 
they are, respectively, mixtures of many substances. 

(8) The principal volatile add was found to be benzoic acid (formed 
by hydrolysis of hippuric add); hydrogen sulfide, the fatty acids up to 
heptylic acid, and possibly hexahydrabenzoic add. 

(9) The prindpal phenols are phenol and p-cresol ; other higher phenols 
occur in notable quantities. 

(10) Methylamine and indol occur as a trace in fresh urines and in 
larger quantities in fermented urines. 

(11) The neutral substances of urine are the most important contribu¬ 
tors to the odor of urine. Urinod and at least three other new substances 
were indicated. 

SAAYTUt. WaiuB. 

[CONTRIBUTrONS FROM THR ChRMICAI, LABORATORY OR THE UNIVERSITY OP WASH¬ 
INGTON. ] 

URINOD, THE CAUSE OF THE CHARACTERISTIC ODOR OF 

URINE. 

By W1LI.1AM M Dskm and Fkank A. Hartman. 

Received July 18. 1914 

Though many references are made in the literature and text-books^ 
to the characteristic odor of normal urine, the direct association of this 
odor with chemical compounds is loosely made only to ammonia and to 
several volatile acids.* The odor of fresh urine is described as npt un¬ 
pleasant, while the offensive odor of fermented urine is described as am- 
moniacal. Apparently, the substance that imparts to all urines the char¬ 
acteristic odor has been overlooked by previous investigators. This sub¬ 
stance we have isolated and analyzed; its formula is CeHgO and we have 
given to it the name urinod} 

^ Black, *‘Thc Urine in Health and Disease,’* 1896, p, 25: “In the normal condi¬ 
tion fresh urine has a peculiar aromatic odor The smell of urine is said to be due 
to the presence of phenylic, taurylic and demoluric acids... .when it has undergone 
decomposition in the bladder it exhales an ammoniacal odor and sometimes gives off 
sulfuretted hydrogen;’’ Menuinger, “Diagnosis of the Urine,” 1900, p. 17: “The odor 
is sharp and slightly aromi^c, and its cause is at present tmknown;” Long, “Urine 
Analysis,” 1900,t>- 13: “Th|e odor of urine is not easily described, as in health it is sui 
generis and characteristic;” Holland, “The Urine,” 1904, p. 18: “Putrid urine has 
the <^or of ammonia modified;” Tyson, “Practical Examination of Urine,” 1903, 

P- 33: “The characteristic odor of urine-is putrescent and ammoniacal, the former 

(resulting) from decomposition of mucus.” 

• Salkowski, Z, physiol, Chem., 13, 264 (1889). 

• Latin, urina, urine; odor, smell. 
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If A quantity of urine is treated with sulfunc acid m the proportions 
«of lOo to 3 and the mixture is permitted to stand for some days and is 
then distilled, oily films may be seen on the surfaces of the distillates 
and, after using the same receivers for many distillates, the mner sur¬ 
faces may be seen to be coated more or less with oil This oil is largely 
urinod In this form, its odor, though very disagreeable and character¬ 
istic of unnod, is mixed with other odor imparting substances To ob- 
tam it pure m quantities sufficient for analysis, man> liters are necessary, 
looo liters were distilled and 700 liters of distillate were taken—this ulti¬ 
mately yielded 5 18 g of nearly pure urmod Of course, some was lost 
durmg the handlmg, acidulation, distillation, ether extraction, concen¬ 
tration, treatment with acids and alkalies, distillation with steam, re- 
extraction, drying, and distillation tn vacuo From data at hand, it is 
estimated that unnod occurs to the extent of only i 2 parts tn 100,000 
paits of urine For the reason that its occurrence m unne is so small, 
its presence has not previously been recognized At least, no method 
for its separation has previously been worked out Even now, after three 
years of systematic search and laborious experiments, its separation is 
effected only with great difficulties 

Preparation of Urinod. 

As was described in detail in the previous paper, the separation of the 
neutral volatile substances contammg urmod consisted of the following 
outlined operations The urine was treated with dilute sulfuric acid 
so as to make about 3% concentration of acid The mixture was per¬ 
mitted to stand a number of days The urme, now darkl) colored and 
g^iving off unpleasant odors, was distilled and the distillates were extracted 
with ether After washing with aqueous solutions of sodium carbonate, 
sodium hydroxide and hydrochlonc acid to remove acids, phenols and 
bases, the ether solution, containing neutral substances, was concentrated 
to a small volume and then was subjected to steam distillation The dis 
tiUate was extracted with ethei and the ether solution was shaken with 
metallic mercury, to remove sulfur, etc The ether solution, always 
yellow or brown at this stage, was dned and further concentrated and 
fractionated tn vacuo 

From 1000 hters of unne the following pure^ fractions were ob¬ 
tained 

^ In an earlier experiment, not makmg use of all the refinements of the above 
method 125 liters of urme were distilled and fractions were taken as follows (A) the 
first 50 liters, (B) the second 50 hters and (C) the remaming distillate The ether ex 
tracts from these distillates were concentrated and treated with anhydrous potassium 
carbonate which of course removed acids but not phenols To (C) was added the 
tarry residues from the distillations (A) and (B), the ether solution of (C) was then 
treated with sodium carbonate to remove acids, and with potassium hydroxide to re- 
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VMm th* tnt 700 Htm at dMOatt. from tk* reoiaimtar ol the diMilUte. 


Orftiat ( p 


Oranu t p 

(0 

I 31 108® 30-29 mm 

(i) 

1 1867 lOO® 31 mm 

(*) 

2 2? 108-113® 29 mm 

(2) 

0 5181 100-120® 31 mm 

(3) 

1 66 113-128® 29 mm 

(3) 

0 9575 120-140® 30 ram 


— 

(4) 

0 2767 140-160® 29 mm 

Total 

5 18 

(5) 

I 0216 160-175® 29 mm 


Total 

3 9606 

Fraction 2 was used most largely 

for 

analysis, though Fraction 3 

gave quite concordant data. 



Calculated for C«HiO 


C, 7 S OI, H, 8 33, 0 , 16 66 

Found 


C, 75 08,H, 8 19, 0 , 16 73 

Found 


C, 75 OI , H, 8 08, 0 , 16 91 

Found 


C, 74 95, H, 8 26, 0 , 16 79 


Average, 

C, 75 01,H, 8 18, 0, 16 81 

Calculated molecular weight 


96 06 

(With McCoy’s apparatus, boilmg point method) 

Found (with ether as the solvent) 


94 90 95 20 

Found (with benzene as the solvent) 


97 90 


Since the most refined methods failed to show the presence of other 
elements, the empirical formula is established as CeHgO 
The boiling point of urinod is io8° at 28 mm. Its boiling point is esti¬ 
mated to be about 208® at ordinary pressure; however, it cannot be dis- 

move phenols After drying with calcium chloride, the ether solution was concentrated 
and distilled %n vacuo 


DbtlUatc 

Fraction 

Weight 

Temperature 

Pressure 

Cerfor 

A 

I 

0 1767 

105-108® 

32-26 

Brown to red 


2 

0 6097 

IIO-IIO 5® 

25-24 

Yellow 

B 

1 

0 1208 

HI® 

28 



2 

0 4594 

102-108® 

28 


C 

1 

? 

106-II8® 

32-31 



2 

> 

124-130® 

30 



3 

0 2489 

148-174“ 

30 



4 

0 6205 

179-210“ 

30 


Total 


2 2356 





Here phenols, sulfur and probably paraffin contammated the unnod Analyses of 
these impure fractions, especially of A-2, showed approach to the percentages of com¬ 
position of unnod 

Calculated foi C«HaO C, 75 01, H, 8 33, (), 16 66 
Found C, 69 25, 72 40, 71 30, 69 19, 71 81, 69 13 

Pound < H, 8 33, 8 06, 8 01, 8 oi, 8 07, 8 27 

Found N, 7 15, 13 06 18 00 

Found S, I 61 (333 ® m Canus tube) 

The nitrogen mdicated was found to be largely carbon monoxide—urinod decomposing 
with almost explosive violence The trace of sulfur was probably owing to free sulfur. 
Some of these fractio^ yielded free lodme when treated with nitnc acid, this was 
probably distilled from iodides contained in the urine 
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tilled at ordinary pressure without decomposition. Urinod does not 
solidify in an ordinary freezing mixture. It is a light yellow oil, slightly 
heavier than water. It is soluble in ordinary organic solvents, but is 
insoluble in water. It is very volatile with steam. It has a very pene¬ 
trating, persistent, nauseating odor of urine. A drop of urinod placed 
upon filter paper retained its odor after fifteen months. It is very toxic, 
as will be shown in a following paper. 

Urinod darkens rapidly in direct sunlight, reduces potassium perman¬ 
ganate and ammoniacal silver nitrate in the cold, reacts with Millon's 
reagent, but not with Fehling’s reagent or an alkaline solution of picric 
acid. With fixed alkalies the odor of urinod is changed to a terpene-like 
odor. 

Derivatives of Urinod. 

Nitro Derivatives .—Urinod reacts with concentrated nitric acid with 
explosive violence, with dilute nitric acid its disagreeable odor is quickly 
destroyed. Apparatus containing traces of urinod may be freed from the 
same by mere washing with nitric acid. 

For the preparation of nitro derivatives, cold, dilute nitric acid is added 
to the urinod and the mixture is permitted to stand for a day. Needles or 
brown sticky masses are obtained. After drying on a clay plate and re¬ 
crystallization from hot water, golden needles melting at 78® were ob¬ 
tained. 

Calc for C6HflN206’ C, 38 71, H, 3 22, found C, 39 01, H, 3 90 

The dmitro urinod is easily soluble in ether, benzene and cliloroform, 
less soluble in water and carbon disulfide. When first formed it was 
probably mixed with an oily monomtro urinod. 

With Semtearbaztde .—A mixture of equimolecular quantities of urinod, 
semicarbazide hydrochloride, and sodium acetate in a water-alcohol solu¬ 
tion was heated for several hours under a return condenser. Gradually, 
a granular precipitate formed. From i i g. of urinod (Fractions 1-3), 
o 4 g. of the precipitate was obtained. The crystals were insoluble in all 
organic solvents, practically insoluble in water, but soluble in alkab, 
from which hydrochloric acid slowly precipitated thin; hexagonal leaflets 
melting at 254®. The hot alkali solution gave off ammonia, indicating 
decomposition. 



Calculated for 


Pound. 



CiHiiOiN* 

C 4 HuOaNt. 

I 

11 . 

111 

c 

25 JI 

24 84 

24 67 

24 50 

24 07 

H 

5 79 

6.77 

5 97 

5 64 

6 43 

0 

25 12 

24 87 




N 

. 43 98 

43 52 

45 69 

46 10 



Too little evidence is at hand to judge of the nature of this compound 
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except that: (x) it xepreaantt a split portion of ininod;^ (2) it is a complex 
acidu: compouiul, 

Wtih Hydroxylofmne .—^When an equimolecular mixture of urinod, hy- 
droxylamme hydrochloride, and sodium acetate m alcohol-water solution, 
was permitted to stand, or was heated to 100® m a sealed tube, only an oil 
of a modified not unpleasant odor, which did not sobdify in a freezing^ 
mixture, was obtamed 

Wttit Bromine ,—^When unnod was treated either with bromme water 
or with bromme contained m carbon tetrachlonde, hydrobromic acid 
and a dark colored sticky mass were obtained This mass was nearly odor¬ 
less and consisted of at least two compounds (i) a solid soluble in chloro¬ 
form and ether but msoluble m absolute alcohol and melting at about 
no®, (2) a solid soluble in chloroform, msoluble m ether and not melting 
at 250® Owing to the small quantities on hand these bromo deriva¬ 
tives were not studied further 

The remarkable chemical properties of unnod are shown not only in 
the vigor of reaction with vanous reagents but also in their almost uni¬ 
versal formation of secondary reaction products For mstance, w ith bro¬ 
mme, two or more substances are obtamed, with hydroxylamine, no crys- 
talhzable oxime,* with phenylhydrazine, no crystalhzable hydrazone, with 
semicarbazide, an anomalous compound, with nitnc acid, an oil and a 
small yield of the dinitro denvative, all these chemical properties argue 
for an exceptional formula for unnod 

The Constitution of Urinod. 


The formulas’ agreemg with the properties of unnod thus far studied 
are as follows 




H, 

;c/=\ 


(fl) 


HO 




CH, 

I 

0 = 0 




V/^ 


O^ '^OHa 


(6) 


HtO- 


\c/^ 


H, Ha 

(3 Oyclohexane ion) ('Tetrahydro semiqumone’') 

‘ Since Fraction 4 of the nnnod distillates did not yield this compound but all 
the lower fractions did, it is evident that the crystalline compound is a product of 
unnod 

* For peculiar reaction of 2 cyclohexene i on with hydroxylamme see K6tz and 
Grcthc, J prakt Chem 80, 473 They obtained an oxime melting at 75-76® and 
3 hvdrooxyammdbyclohexanonoxime mcltmg at 49-51® For oxidi/mg influences of 
hydroxylamme, see 7 prakt Chem [2139,497 Ber 19,305,30,614 39,2080 

CHa—CHa 

I 

• Pentamethylene keten is also a possible foixpula CHa 


CHr~C = CO 



mmoD. 
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(1) ITrinod is insoluble in hot dilute solutions of hydrochloric and sul- 
func acids, hence it cannot contain a basic (or alcohol-oxygen or ether- 
oxygen) group. 

(2) Unnod is insoluble m dilute solutions of alkahes, hence it cannot 
contain an acidic or phenolic group 

(3) Unnod is optically inactive, hence, if not a racemic mixture, it can¬ 
not contain an asymmetncal carbon atom 

(4) Urmod reacts with bromine contamed in carbon tetrabromide, 
givmg a strong evolution of hydrogen bromide and a solid bromo deriva¬ 
tive , hence it is a cychc compound 

(5) Urmod reacts with cold, dilute nitric acid, giving golden 
needles of dtHitro-unnod^ meltmg at 78° and possessing the formula 
C6H6N2O6, hence it is a cychc compound 

(6) Unnod reacts with semtcarbazide Forming a compound melting 
at 254®, hence it is a ketone or an aldehyde 

(7) Unnod reacts with hydroxylamme, phenylhydrazme and hjdrogen 
sulfide, foiming derivatives not possessing the charactenstic odor of 
unnod These compounds, though not purified and analvzed, mdicate 
the presence of the carbonyl group m unnod 

(8) Unnod is easily oxidized by ammoniacal silver nitrait, also by 
aqueous solutions of potassium permanganate, thus mdicatmg close rela¬ 
tion with hydrobenzene derivatives 

Klnown compounds possessing the same empincal formula as unnod 
but not agreemg with it m properties are the ethyl and dimethyl furanes,^ 
acetyldimethylacetylene* and the following 

CH «C—CH, CH,—CH 

I I HiC^ ^CH 

(c) H,C (d) C-CHO {e) \ | 

I II H,Cv 

CHi—C-O CHr-CH ^ C ^ 

H, 

(2 Methyl 2 cyclopentene i on)* (i Cvclopentene i aldehyde)* (2 Cyclohexene i on) 

2-Cyclohexene-i-on,® with which urmod is assumed to be isomenc, 
also the homologs of the former, differ widely from ufinod m properties 

' Pnebs, Ber , 18, 1362 Dietrich and Paal Ber 20, 1085 Fisher and Lavcock, 
Ber, 22, 103, Laycock Ghent N^s 78, 224 Nasini and Carrara Gazz chtm ttal 24, 
278 

* Gnner Ann chtm phys [6] 26, 369 This compounc| boils at 149-150® and 
possesses the formula CHaCOCHi C C CH* 

* Looft Ann 275,372 Ber 27,1538 Bouveault Compt rend 125,1184 This 
compound boils at 157® and possesses a sharp aromatic odor 

* Kekul^, Ann 162, 105 Baeyer and H v Leibig Ber 31, 2107 This com¬ 
pound boils at 172® possesses the odor of benzaldehyde and is quite soluble in water 
Its semicarbazone m>lts at 208® 

* Kotz and G6tz Ann 358, 183 KCitz and Grethe J prakt Chem , 80, 473, Kotz, 
Blendermann, Mahncrt and Rosenousch 400, 72, Tshugaer, J prakt Chem, 81, 188. 
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(a) 3-Cyclohexene-1-on (tirinod). 

(«) 2-Cyclohexene-1-on. 

3-Methyl-a-cyclohexcne-1 -on 
3,6-Dimethyl-2-cyclohexcne-1 -on 
2 ,3-Dimethyl-2-cyclohexene-1 -on 


BhImi 

M. p. aemtcarbasone 

108^ at 29 mm. 

254° 

63at 14 mm. 

161° 

81-85° at 13 nim 


75° at 19 mm 


119° at 12 mm 

225° 


The 2-cyclohexene-1-on possesses many properties of a phenol, indeed 
it is supposed to possess the tautomeric from of 1,5-dihydrophenol;^ 
this, like phenol, tetrahydrophenol,* and hexahydrophenol,® but unlike 
urinod, is soluble in water ^is well as in alkalies. Thus, since all these 
compounds, as well as the dihydrophenols, are eliminated from the dis¬ 
cussion of the constitution of urinod, only formulas (a) and (6) remain. 

From considerations of the cresols, the diphenols, the monohalogen 
phenols, the monohydroxy anisols and phenetols, etc., it is observed 
that the boiling points of the meta and para compounds are some 10--40® 
higher than the corresponding ortho compounds. By analogy, it may be 
assumed that a compound with the formula (a), with its double bond 
more distant from the oxygen atom than a compound possessing the for¬ 
mula (e), would have a higher boiling point. This may be especially true 
of a compound of the formula (fc), and thus the high boiling point of urinod 
may be accounted for. 

Some of the terpene ketones may be considered to be homologues of 
urinod. For instance, (/) dihydrocarvone^ is 2-methyl-5-isopropyl-urinod, 
while (g) terpenone,® {h) carvenone* and (t) 3-terpene-5-on^ are methyl- 
isopropyl homologues of Kotz's 2-cyclohexelie-i-on. 


CH --- CH 


CH,—CH 

1 II 


if) C>HrCH HC CH, 


(g) CsH^CH C.CH, 


CH,—CO 
CHr~CH4 


CH,—CO 
CH,—CH 


(k) C,HrC HC.CH, 

II I 


(i) CH,.CH C.C,H7 


CH —CO CHr-CO , 

* K6tz, etc., Ann . 400, 72 The 3,6-dimethyl-2-cydohexcne-i-on is 

possessing a pleasant menthone-likc odor, ■* ^ ^ 

* Baeyer, Ann , 378,97. This compound boils at 166® and Is quite soluble in wkter. 

* Baeyer, Ann , 378, 97; Markownikow, /did , 30a, 20 This compound boils at 
161 ® and is soluble in 28 volumes of water 

* Wallach, Ann , 275, 115; 379, 378; 300, 290, 313, 368, 314, 164; Bf^, Ber.. 33, 

1233. ^ 

* Baeyer, B^r., 39, 35 < 

* Wallach, Ann., 377, 122; 386, 130, 387, 381; 305, 270, Baeyer, Ber., 27, 1921; 
38, 1593; Tiemann tfiid Semmler, Ber., 31, 2889 

^ Walladi, Ann, 305, 272; Baeyer, Ber, 28, 1587; Kremers, Am Ckem J., 

395; x8, 762. 
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A comparison of boiling points: 

(a) 3-Cyclohexene-1-on (unnod) 

(b) 2-Cyclohexene-1-on 

(f) Dihydrocarvone 

(g) Tcrpenone 

(h) Carvenone 

(») 3-Terpene-5-on 


108^ at 28 mm 
63® at 14 mm 
104® at 18 mm 

112® at 14 mm 
97 ® at 12 mm 


222 ® at 760 mm 
235® at 760 mm 
236® at 747 mm 
208 ° dt 760 mm 


shows that some of the homologs of (e) are higher boiling than dihydro¬ 
carvone, the homologue of urinod. Of course, the establishment of the 
constitution of some of these formulas is doubtful, so that conclusions 
drawn therefrom as to the relative boiling points of (a) and (e) cannot be 
final. 

That urinod may possess the exceptional formulas (b) gathers support 
from consideration of its characteristic toxic properties and its odor— 
the isocyanides and other bivalent* carbon compounds being both toxic 
and malodorous 

It is of special interest to study the properties of urinod in connection 
with other closely related compounds, such as quinone and tetrahydro- 
benzaldehyde. 

(i) Urinod, quinone, dihj’drocarvone, and 3-tetrahydrobenzaldehyde^ 
all possess similar solubilities, strong odors and closely related structural 
formulas, compare (a) and (/) with the following: 

CO—CH CH « CH 


(j) HC CH (k) H*C CH, 

II I II 

CH—CO CHir-CHCHO 

(2) Urinod and quinone are both yellow in color and darken on stand¬ 
ing in sunlight. 

(3) Both urinod and 3-tetrahydro-benzaldehyde polymerize readily. 

(4) Urinod, diliydocarvone and tetrahydro-benzaldehyde are extremely 
easily oxidized—a general property of reduced benzene compounds. 

Unnod Occuri> in the Conjugated Form. 

That urinod does not occur free in fresh, normal urine is concluded 
from consideration of the following evidence 

(1) The odor of freshly voided urine is not pleasant, t. £?., in such urine 
the odor of urinod itself is absent, or is present only as a trace, that is its 
conjugated form is not unpleasantly evident to the sense of smell. 

(2) Fermentation, or treatment with hydrolyzing agents, develops 

^ Sec the views of Nef, Ann, 280, 303, 287, 274, 298, 202, also .see Wade, J 
Chem Soc , 81, 1596, I^awric, Am Chem J, 36, 487 

* Sobecki, Ber , 43, 1040 The odor is described as extremely unpleasant, suggestive 
of benzaldehyde and isovaleric aldehyde Compare with hexahydrobenzaldehyde^ 
Frezouls, Compl rend , 154, 707 
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very unpleasant odors, which, though composite, as will be ^own, are 
easily recognized as containing urinod. 

(3) Urinod itself is very toxic, as will be shown, hence for physiological 
reasons, it must be transformed to the innocuous, conjugated form to be 
eliminated. 

(4) Urinod is easily volatile with steam, but each fraction of distillate 
from urine and even the heated residue gives off the odor of urinod, hence 
not only is its formation by hydrolysis difficult, but, a priori^ it must exist 
in^the conjugated form. 

(5) This conclusion gains further support from consideration of many 
of the other substances in urine, which are shown to be in the conjugated 
form. For instance, ammonia is conjugated in urea; urea, in uric acid 
and other pturine bases; benzoic and phenylacetic acid, in hippuric and 
phenylaceturic acids; phenol, /^-cresol, other phenols, indol, skatol, etc., 
in sulfonates and glycuronates.^ 

The Odor of Urine. 

/The odor of urine, though largely caused by luinod, is blended with 
basic, acidic, phenolic and other neutral compounds, under different con¬ 
ditions of alkalinity, acidity and neutrality. Since urinod is not found 
in fresh urine in the free state, its offensive odor is not developed unless 
urine is permitted to ferment, is evaporated or ignited, is treated with 
acids or alkalies, or is secreted under pathological conditions. 

The odors of fresh urines, evaporating urines, fermenting urines, dis¬ 
tillates from alkali-treated urines, distillates from acid-treated urines and 
even different fractions of the latter two, all possess the characteristic 
odor of urinod but are quite readily distinguished by the sense of smell, 
for the reason that secondary odoriferous substances also are present. 

Fresh urine possesses only a slight odor, which probably is caused by 
the conjugated form of urinod or by its partial splitting into urinod. 

Urines, while being evaporated and ignited, probably possess the odors 
of urinod, conjugated urinod, indol, the lower fatty acids, phenols and. 
other imdetermined substances. 

Fermenting urines probably possess the odors of tuinod, ammonia, 
ammonium sulfide, indol and phenols.* 

Urines treated with alkalies probably possess the odors of ammonia, 
alkylamines, indol, phenols and urinod. 

Urines treated with acids, as was shown in the previous paper, possess 
the odors of* a great variety of volatile substances, but especially the 
odors of minod, the lower fatty acids and the simple phenols. 

Since turea and other urinary compounds occur in small quantities in 

^ For comprehensive experiments on alicyclic compounds in combination with 
glycunmic acid in urine, see H&m&Uiinen, Skand. arch. Physiol., 37, 141; see also 
Levy, Biochem Z , 3, 314 on the conjugation of glycuronic acid with optical antipodes. 
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perspiration, and since in cases of obstructed excretion of urine they occur 
in larger quantities in perspiration, it may be concluded that the conju¬ 
gated form of urinod or urinod itself may also be excreted by the skin. 
That such is the case is quite evident to one familiar with the odor of 
pure urinod. Indeed this body odor may also be a large factor in the com¬ 
posite odor of ill-ventilated, occupied rooms. 

The Use of Antiseptics in Urinals, 

The various preparations for urinals can have only three uses: 

(1) Destructive effects upon bacteria. 

(2) Destructive effects upon uriniferous odors. 

(3) Solvent effects upon earthy phosphates, etc. 

As was shown in a previous paper,' most preservatives for urine have only 
partial inhibitory power, unless applied in quite concentrated solutions. 
It is doubtful whether the quality or the quantity of the antiseptics ordi¬ 
narily applied in tirinals have any meritorious bactericidal effects. 

The most important odor-imparting substances of urine are ammonia, 
phenols, aliphatic acids, indol and urinod. Since all these substances, 
except urinod and indol, are soluble in water, intermittent flushing 
urinals with water will remove all but traces of urinod and ind* '1. 

Since urinod, the most ill-smelling substance of urine, is easily acted 
upon by free halogen to form inodorous derivatives, the use of bleaching 
powder in urinals has scientific basis. The use of naphthalene, other 
hydrocarbons, and phenols, with which urinod is not chemically reactive, 
can have no justification beyond their feeble antiseptic effects. These 
and many other commercial preparations may mask but not destroy the 
odor of urinod. 

Oxidizing reagents, such as bleaching powder, the halogens, nitric acid, 
the oxides of nitrogen, permanganate solutions, etc., speedily destroy 
urinod. Of course, bleaching powder, the halogens and the higher oxides 
of nitrogen themselves possess disagreeable pdors and, therefore, are ob¬ 
jectionable reagents for urinals. 

Because df its insolubility in water and ordinary cleansing materials, 
urinod is removed with difficulty from the hands of the worker in the 
laboratory. This property of urinod accounts for the failure to remove 
odor of urine from lavatories by ordinary methods of cleansing. 

Strunk^ made extensive investigations of oils for urinals and concluded 
that they consist chiefly of creosote oils and petroleum. Such oils, having 
weak disinfecting power, act chiefly as deodorizers and cleansing agents. 
They cannot, however, have chemical effects upon urinod and their sol¬ 
vent effects upon it hardly justifies their use. 

* This Journal, 36, 409 (1914). 

* Verdff, Geb. MiHtdr-sanitatswes., 45; Arch, hyg ., Cketn. UntersuchungssteUen, 
IV, 31 (1911); Apoth. Ztg» 26, 146, 156, 167; C. A , s, 2681. 



It is conchided from oar studies that frequent use of water for flushing 
purposes in urinals and the occasional application of dilute nitric acid as 
a washing material is effective not only for destro3dng the urinod but also 
for dissolving earthy phosphates and other precipitated materials. 

The Physiological Significance of Urinod. 

For the reason that urinod is found at day or night in all normal or 
pathological urines, like yrea, uric acid, creatinine, etc., it must bear some 
constant relation to metabolism. From evidence at hand, the relation 
of urinod to the body fimctions remains purely speculative or unknown. 

It is our purpose to make a systematic search for the tissues originating 
urinod and to determine whether it is an absorption product of intestinal 
putrefaction or it is a waste product of metabolism. These and furthei 
studies of the chemical properties of urinod are reserved. 

Summary. 

(1) A neutral iU-smelling substance, with empirical formula, CcHsO, 
has been separated from urine. Its structural formula probably is 3-cyclo- 
hexene-i-on. It occurs in urine in the conjugated form and is set free 
by fermentation and the decomposing effect of dilute sulfuric acid. 

(2) It is a most characteristically smelling compound and seems to be 
•excreted in all samples of urine. 

(3) Its relation to metabolism, though apparently constant, is at pres- 
cnt unknown. 

(4) It is very toxic and may bear some relation to uremia. 

SsATTLB, Wash 

SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE EXCRETION OF CREATININE 

BY WOMEN. 

By Mary 

Received July 7. 1914 

The following observations are submitted as a contribution to the ques¬ 
tion of the extent of creatinine elimination under varying conditions. 
The relations in general have been studied by several writers, especially 
by Folin^ and by van Hoogenhuyze and Verploegh,* while the points 
to be covered here are concerned with only one phase of the subject, 
w«., the extent of creatinine excretion in a group of women in normal 
health with a normal diet. The long papers of van Hoogenhuyze and 
Verploegh co|itain a mass of data throwing light on the relation of the 
excretion to certain diets, and also the course of the excretion in pathological 
conditions, especially in high fevers. But the subjects of the observations 
were men, in the normal cases, at least, and the question of the relations 
^ Folin. Hantmersten’s Festschrift and other contributions, largely Journal of Bio- 
logical Chemistry. 

’van Hoogenhuyze and Verploegh, Z. Physiol. Chom., 46, 415 (1905), 57, t6i 
(1908). 
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in women is not touched upon. The daily output of creatinine is closely 
related to body weight, but more especially to the weight of the muscular 
portion of the body and its activities. 

In the course of some other studies in this laboratory an opportunity 
was presented to make some observations on the excretion of women and 
the results of these observations are here given. While the creatinine 
output was the most important factor considered, the nitrogen excretion 
in other directions was also considered. The subjects of the studies were 
a group of women nurses in the Wesley Memorial Hospital, associated 
with Northwestern University Medical School. The women were all 
in normal health and consumed a moderate diet, the extent of the pro¬ 
tein content of which is suggested by the figures given below. The 
height and weights of the women are given in this table. 

Table I. 


No 

Height 

Weight 

I 

5 ft 0 in. 

47 1 kg 

2 

5 " 9 

77 0 

3 

5 5 ** 

62 5 

4 

5 “ 5 5 

62 1 “ 

5 

5 “ 7 - 7 “ 

65 7 “ 

6 

5 3 

47 7 


No. 1 appeared small and plump; No. 2, tall and heavy, without ap¬ 
pearing fat. No. 3, who weighed less than 2, gave the impression of fat 
rather than muscle weight. No. 4, with nearly the same height and weight 
as 3, appeared relatively slight. No. 5 was tall and spare, while No. 6 
appeared small, thin and wiry. 

The urine samples were collected in 24-hour portions from 7 a.m. to 
7 A.M. and preserved by toluene. The volume, reaction and specific 
gravity were observed on each day’s excretion. The ammonia and crea¬ 
tinine nitrogen fractions were determined each day, and composites, 
for analysis, were made of the excretions for 6 days. For each subject 
four such composites were made, that is, each woman was under observa¬ 
tion through one month, with the exceptions noted. ^ The nitrogen de¬ 
terminations were made by the usual standard methods, and in particular 
the urea nitrogen by the Benedict metliod and the creatinine nitrogen 
by the Folin method by the aid of a Duboscq colorimeter. 

The numerical results obtained are shown in Table II. 

In general the values for the nitrogen distribution show nothing unusual 
except in the relation of the creatinine to the ammonia nitrogen. The 
latter runs about as might be expected but is, in the mean, higher than the 
creatinine in percentage distribution because this seems to be somewhat 
low. The creatinine relations are best shown in Table III where 
the average values for each woman for the whole period are given: 
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Table III. 


Subject 

Weight 

Creatinine 

Creatinine 

No. 

KUoe 

Grams per day 

Mg per kilo 

1 

47 I 

0 705 

14 97 

2 

77 0 

0 886 

II 51 

3 

62 5 

0 768 

12 28 

4 

62 1 

0 816 

13 12 

5 

65 7 

0 820 

12 48 

6 

47 7 

0 674 

13 92 


It will be seen at a glance that these amounts of creatinine, in terms of 
milligrams per kilogram of body weight, are lower than are usually re¬ 
ported, and much lower than the average for men. In the lengthy ob¬ 
servations cited by Hoogenhuyze and Verploegh the creatinine excretion 
varied between about 27 and 31.5 milligrams per kilo of body weight 
daily, in the earlier series of expenments, and between 22 7 and 26.6 
milligrams in the later series. 

In several extended series of mvestigations carried out in this labora¬ 
tory by Professor J. H. I^ng, on male medical students under definitely 
controlled conditions of diet, the daily excretion was found to be much 
higher. In one of these series^ the means for six men, 120 determinations 
in each case were, 

Table IV 


Wts of subjects 

Creatinine excretion 

Kilos 

Mg per kilo, daily 

82 7 

21 56 

69 4 

24 61 

58 2 

27 83 

60 6 

2^ 95 

69 9 

26 28 

69 5 

25 27 


In other series of observations, not yet published, the creatinine values 
■are somewhat lower, but very much higher than found in the case of the 
women 

It must be recognized that in the employment of the subjects we may 
find a partial explanation of the apparent anomaly. As nurses, their 
work was wholly indoors with exercise and other muscular exertion defideht. 
While the highest gross weight of creatinine excreted is found in Subject 
No. 2, whose body weight is the highest the milligram per kilo excretidn 
is the lowest. The heavy body weight is not due to apparent fat, but to 
bone and muscle, with the former evidently in excess. In the cases of 
the other women there is no apparent relation between body structure 
and creatine excretion. 

While this work was in progress another case presented itself in the 
person of a corpulent woman employed in the same hospital as helper in 
the pantry. Her work was wholly indoors and not such as to occasion 
^ See Long and Gephart, This Jodxnal, 34* 1229 (1912) 
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much exertion. Her diet was ample, but the water consumption was 
very low. For aome landed reason as to ill effects on digestion this woman 
drank beer more commonly than water. Her urine was collected and 
analyzed on six consecutive days, with the following data: 


Body weight 

Table V 

95 6 kilos 


Height 

5 It 5 m 


Mean urine vol 

567 cc 


Specific gravity 

. I 029 


Total N g 

9 38 


Urea N, g 

7 53 


Ammonia N, g 

0 473 


Creatinine N, g 

0 246 

Creatinine 

Uric acid N, g 

0 132 


Creatinine, mg per kilo 

6 91 



Perhaps no great importance can be attached to this very low value 
because the woman’s condition was in a sense abnormal, and especially 
in the lack of proper physical exercise. But in the following figures 
we have the results of the analyses of the urine of three women who lived 
at home and whose daily life embraced a normal routine of work and rest, 
with a moderate normal mixed diet. The results given are the means for 
the excretion of six consecutive days. 

Table VI 


Subject 

A 

B 

C 

Weight 

62 I kg 

53 5 kg 

74 3 kg 

Vol unne 

953 CC 

1283 cc 

C62 cc 

vSp gr 

I 024 

I 015 

1 028 

Total N 

8 20 g 

7 20 g 

7 23 g 

UreaN 

6 82 83 2% 

6 03 83 79( 

3 91 81 49f 

Am N 

0 312 38 

0 319 45 

0 426 55 

Creat N 

o 282 35 

0 265 37 

0 289 4 0 

Ur aad N 

0 169 I 9 

0 154 2 2 

0 118 16 

Rest N 

0 63 76 

0 430 5 9 

0 310 6 7 

Creatinine 

0 759 

0 712 

0 772 

Mg per kilo 

12 22 

13 31 

10 46 

Here, as in the other cases, we find a low creatinine excretion, when ex- 


pressed in terms of body weight. Subjects A and B were women of mod-* 
erate weight and structure, C with a height of 5 feet 5 inches, was relatively 
fat. The low unne volume is to be noted m this case. To check increas¬ 
ing weight the subject has lived on a somewhat restricted diet for years. 

Taking all the figures into consideration, it is evident that the subjects 
studied exhibit a low creatinine excretion in comparison with the usual 
values as found for men. To determine whether this is true in general 
with women would call for long observations on other groups. These 
observations are offered as suggestive of an interesting question. There 
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is no peculiarity in the distribution of other nitrogen factors and no reason 
is apparent why there should be. In the case of the creatinine we have 
the fact of lower muscular structure and lower muscular tone to possibly 
accoimt for the observed findings. 

This series of observations was made at the suggestion of Prof. J. H. 
Long in the summer of 1913. 

NORTHW 9 BT 8 RN UNXVSRSITY MSCXCAL SCROOI 
Chicago, 111 

A COMPARISON OF METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION 
OF THE PROTEOLYTIC ACTIVITY OF PANCREAS 
PREPARATIONS. 

By J H Long and A W Barton 
Received July 7, 1914 

In recent years many suggestions have been made as to methods for 
finding the tryptic power of various pancreas preparations, but these 
still leave the problem of a generally definite method far from solution 

For a long time the classic Kuehnc method was held in esteem as a 
standard for the comparison of other procedures and it still has its uses 
Often egg albumin has been employed instead, but its digestion, as com 
pared with the fibrin of the Kuehne scheme, is so slow that practically 
it is much less suitable as a substratum. The mistake of employing raw 
egg has often been made, although it is known that trypsin has but little 
action on other than denatured pioteins It was recently pointed out 
by one of us* that many of the results reported by Wroblewski, Bednarski 
and Wojczynski* are rendered meaningless by this use of raw egg in the 
estimation of tryptic activity. In some cases this resistance to digestion 
seems to be due to the presence of the so-called antitrypsin in the native 
protein solution. That this is the case with serum has been shown by 
several authors, for example by Oppenheimer and Aron, * but the structure 
of the native protein itself is a strong factor, and possibly the strongest 
one, in the case of raw egg In any e’^eiit uncooked egg can not be well 
used to show tryptic activity. 

While shreds of fibrin are well adapted for the purpose of a qualitative 
test of the proteolytic power of pancreas extracts, there are many diffi¬ 
culties in the way of successful use in quantitative comparisons. Some 
of these difficulties are inherent in the use of a solid substance which can not 
be acted on uniformly by the digesting medium. The rapidity of digestion 
will depend on the degree of comminution of the fibrin and on the frequency 
of shaking the test vessels. 

An equally important objection to fibrin is usually overlooked and it is 
not clearly stated in the literature. It is this, that even after the most 

^ Long and Johnson, This Journal, 35, 1194 (' 973 ) 

* Bettr chem Phystol und Path, i, 288 (1902) 

^ Ibid , 4, 279 (1904). 
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ca^PtM fnifiieatiQii fiMa fetaioB the peciiliair tornent which brings mboit^ 
tnofe or less rapidiy> the phenomenon described as fibrinolysis, resultinif 
in the gradual solution of the fibrin. This fact, long known, does not 
appear to have been sufficiently considered where fibrin has been used. 
Fibrin kept in glycerol, as often recommended, changes in a few days at 
the ordinary temperature; indeed, a weight of a hundred grams or more 
in glycerol may become quite liquid in ten days or two weeks. Even 
where the water is removed as far as possible by glycerol and the chopped 
maas is pressed dry and treated with toluene, autolysis still takes place 
in time, as pointed out by one of us^ before. For satisfactory quantitative 
comparisons it is essential that the fibrin be practically fresh. 

The imcertainty in the employment of solid substance is avoided by 
the use of normal milk, as originally suggested by Roberts* in his studies 
on pancreatic ferments. The Roberts method is based on the observa* 
tion of the so-called metacasein reaction. Ordinary milk does not co¬ 
agulate on boiling, but if its casein be modified in a certain way, coagula¬ 
tion on boiling follows readily. The modified product was called meta¬ 
casein by Roberts and is similar to the caseogen of Arthus and Pag^s,. 
and the paracasein of other authors, in the first stages of their production.. 
In a given small .quantity of milk the coagulation on boiling is not ob¬ 
served until the whole of the casein has been converted to this stage. The 
value of the test depends on this point. By longer digestion the reaction 
disappears, because the casein is converted further into true derivatives. 
The imit of measurement in the test is the number of milligrams of milk 
converted to give the metacasein reaction in five minutes by i milligram 
of the ferment. 

It will be recognized at once*that there are certain weighty objections* 
to this as a quantitative test. Roberts seemed to regard the composition 
of market milk as sufficiently uniform for the purpose, but this can not be 
the case. The casein content of milk is, of course, variable where the 
product of individual cows is considered, but the value for mixed market 
milk has been assumed to be pretty constant, with the casein about 3%. 
We are inclined to think that the average casein content of the mixed 
milk delivered in our cities is lower than it was some years ago. Under 
city ordinances relating to milk the fat is made the most important con¬ 
stituent and in consequence cows are selected and fed for fat production. 
In our experiments the average casein content of the milk used was about 
2.5% and a change in this would naturally make a change in the amount 
of ferment required to complete the test. This will be discussed 
below. 

Retaining a casein solution as the substratum for digestion, and aiming 

* bong and Johnson, loc. cU, 

* Sir William Roberts, M.D.. F.R,S., Proc. Roy. Soc. (London), 3a, 145 (1S81). 
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at gfRUter precision to be secured by employing a definite substance, Gross^ 
raipnimrtnlnl a weak sedation of sodium caseinate. Small constant vol- 
imes of such a solution are mixed with gradually diminishing volumes of 
the dilute tryptic solution and incubated an hour at 38® (or 40®). At 
the end of the time the test tubes containing the mixtures are removed 
from the bath and treated with 3 drops of a very weak acid solution, 
which produces a precipitate in the tubes in which the digestion has not 
reached the proper stage. As the reaction is sharp it is possible to recog^ 
nize at once the tube in which the digestion just fails to be complete. A 
convenient number of steps in the dilutions must be chosen to give close 
results. The object of the test is to determine how many cubic centimeters 
of the casein solution may be digested by 1 cc. of the ferment solution 
in the unit of time, here i hour. A better meastne, when dealing with 
solid ferments, is to find the number of milligrams of casein changed by 
I mg. of the ferment to the point where no precipitate is formed, in the 
unit of time. The tryptic activity varies inversely as the we^ht of fer¬ 
ment required and the time. 

In place of making the dilutions with water, which has a destructive 
action on the strongest ferments free from excess of salts, we have ex¬ 
perimented with the use of a phosphate mixture to preserve a constant 
low hydroxyl content but little above neutrality, as will be explained below. 

In addition to these three general schemes we have carried out, with the 
six ferments employed, a series of tests with the formaldehyde titration 
as worked out by Sdrensen and colleagues. Here again we employed 
casein dissolved in the right amount of sodium hydroxide as the sub¬ 
stratum and after digestion through definite periods, titrated, after the 
addition of the formaldehyde, to measure the amino adds formed. For 
the purposes of quantitative comparisons we have not thought it desirable 
to follow out the optical method, in which the measure of digestion is 
preferably the change in rotation in some artificial polypeptide, or certain 
other methods in which the liberation of tyrosine from one of its simple 
polypeptides is the measure of the digestive activity. For the practical 
purpose in view, the methods referred to give the most direct and easil)' 
followed results. 

Trypsin is employed at the present time not only in the course of sekn- 
tific research but also as an agent of protein digestion on the large scale, 
^d as a remedy in the experimental study of disease, or in the routine 
treatment of various disorders. It is produced as a commercial product 
by many firms and some of the products obtained are stronger than any 
^hich the ordinary laboratory worker is likely to be able to prepare him¬ 
self. Some standards for the valuation or comparison of these trypsins 
* Arch. exp. Path, und Pharm., 58, 57 (1906). This work is twsed on the methticl 

pepsin difestion suggested by Fuld, where edestin was used as the substratum. 
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cr is deskiMef «i%»qIi laanirfacturer makes kis own 

meiit of 'imlue in terms witich are smaetimjes.vag^ue and not tiandalil|^ 
into othfer termS; 

In the investigations of the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of 
the American Medical Assodation the question of the comparison of ^ese 
standards has come up more than once and the present study is the result 
of an effort to throw some light <m these points.^ The plan of our study 
has been this: We have made tests with six well-known American com- 
ihercial brands of trypsins, representing strong as well as relatively weak 
preparations, and have compared their activity by the four methods 
outlined above. The important details of the tests will now be given. 

Thu Roberta Metaeasein Reaction. 

It is not a difficult matter to secure uniform and consistent re¬ 
sults by this test, which is carried out practically as follows: 50 
cc. of fresh milk are diluted to 100 cc. with water, the ferment 
solution to be added later making part of the final volume. A num¬ 
ber of flasks are prepared with the milk and the right amount of 
water added. The smaller ferment volumes are placed, in test tubes, 
and flasks and tubes are warmed to 40"^ in a thermostat. When the 
temperatures are constant the contents of the tubes are poured into the 
proper flasks and the liquids mixed by shaking. At the end of each minute 
a 5 cc. portion is withdrawn from each flask and quickly boiled. If 
a coaguiaribn occurs at the end of four to six minutes with one of the 
dilutions, the result with this flask is regarded as a close approximation 
to the proper value and a second test is made with dilutions which should 
give the end point in an interval very near to 5 minutes. Roberts showed 
that for time intervals nearly the same the inverse relation between time 
and stren^ holds, as in many similar reactions. In other words, if it 
is found that 5.1 mg. of the ferment is sufficient to bring about the reactimi 
in 4.5 n^utes, 4.41 mg. will do it in 5 minutes. The dilution to 100 cc. 
was always observed. 

from several dairies were used in the course of the investigation 
and id different trials the casein content was fotmd to be about 2.5% 
by the Van Slyke-Bosworth titration. The following figures show some 
typical results obtained on different days with milk from one dealer: 

Four sraples of milk of 30 cc. each gave 2.5, 2,5, 2 .4, 2.6% casein and 4.1,4.x* 
,^.9, 4^ mg. of ferment, respectively. 

In the mean, a trifle over 4 mg. of the active ferment was required to bring 
about the reaction. The results are not always as close as the abo^^ 

^ This instigation has bemi made with the assistance of a grant from the Cool* 
mittea .oa* Therapeutic Research of the Council on Fharmacy and Chemistry of tht 
American .Medical Association. 
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and it is almost always necessary to have two persons to make the tests 
so as to xnake the boilings at the right instant of time. 

In a preliminary series of tests with a product w^hich we will call Trypsin 
A, made up to a dilution of 2 mg. to i cc., we found these results, which 
(} e illustrative of many others : 

Mg of ferment added: 60 50 42 41 40 

Time of onset of reaction (min.) .3 4 455055 

Mg. for 5 minutes calculated: 3.6 4.0 3.8 41 44 Mean, 4 o 

In general^ values like the first are rejected and new tests made. A 
large number of tests were made with this same trypsin on milks obtained 
on different days from the same dairy. From 3.8 to 4.1 mg. of the fer¬ 
ment were required to produce the metacasein reaction in 5 minutes, 
the mean value being 4.0 mg. This will be used in the comparisons 
below. It was found that with other milks more of tlie ferment was re¬ 
quired as the content of casein ran up to about 2.8%. This is a point 
which every one working with the test will have to observe. 

As a further illustration of the degree of uniformity which may be 
expected in the working of the test the following series is given, a product 
which we mark Trypsin B being used. Two dilutions were employed, 
in one 200 mg. to 100 cc. and in the second, 600 mg. to loo cc. The fol¬ 
lowing table shows the results of the trials: 


Mg of ferment added 

12 

12 

15 15 8 

15 

8 

16 

16 

17 

Time to onset of react, (min.) 

6 0 

6 25 

4 75 SO 

5 

0 

4 5 

4 5 

4 0 

Mg for 5 minutes, calc. 

14 4 

X 5 0 

14 3 i 5 8 

IS 

8 

14 4 

14 4 

13 


Mean, 14 7 

It will not be necessary to give the details of the other experiments as 
they showed about the same variations as above. By repeating them 
and taking mean values the results given below were obtained. The means 
for all of the samples are here tabulated: 

Name of sample- Trypsin A, B, Ci, Cn; Pancreatin D, E, F 

Mg. for 5 minutes calc.. 4 o 14 7 27 3 24 3 32 9 35 47 3 

Tr3q)sins Cj and Cn were different preparations from the same manu¬ 
facturer of which Cji was the fresher. In the comjparisons below, it 
alone will be used. In this preparation dilutions of 700 mg. to loo cc. 
Were made, while with numb^s D, E and F the favorable dilutions were 
found to be 0.870, 1.5 and 1.7 g. in 100 cc., respectively. These dilutions 
Were not found at once but only after a number of trials with different 
strengths and with different samples of milk. It will be seen that the 
Weakest piroduct has less than one-tenth the strength of the strongest, 
^ The v^ues given present a fair picture of the behavior of the better 
Shades of such preparations available in this country. All these samples 
liave some amylolytic as well as proteolytic activity but are practically 
devoid of action on fats. A considerable number of other preparation^ 
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eieaituned were fatmd to be wealrer tiliea these, but need not be ditcneied 
here because no new principle is involved in Ihe experience gained with 
them. 

The probable reason for the variations in the individual series is found 
in the character of the products used. These are not soluble extracbe 
but more or less insoluble powders which are brought into solution as well 
as possible by rubbing up in a mortar with successive portions of water. 
Even with this treatment we can not be certain that all of the true enzyme 
has kft the solid and gone into solution. Heat can not be applied in the 
makifig of the solutions and they must be made fresh, as loss of strength 
always fdlows in dilute aqueous solution on standing. The variations 
from possible changes in casein content of the milk must not be lost sight of. 

But this variation in the casein content has not the effect calculated 
if there is a variation in the dilution at the same time. A change in the 
dihfetion changes the concentration of the enzyme with reference to the 
casein, and this is an important point. Changes in the dilution give some¬ 
what perplexing results. All the above values are based on trials with 
milk containing almost exactly 3% of fat as well as the uniform caseiil^ 
content mentioned. It has been recently shown that increase in the fat 
of milk increases the time required in the ordinary rennet coagulation,^ 
and it is probable that the above reaction would be affected in the same 
way. Roberts found that the time of digestion to produce the metacaseia 
reaction is increased greatly by dilution, and stated that if the reaction 
is secured with 50 cc. of milk, undiluted, in three minutes, the same milk 
diluted with an equal volume of water would require six minutes. In 
other words, the rapidity of formation of metacasein is proportional to 
the concentration of the ferment. 

In a long series of tests we fotmd this relation to hold only approxi¬ 
mately, but as the point was not a necessary part of the present enquiry 
wc have not foUow^ it to a definite conclusion. For our purpose it was 
thought better to make all the comparisons under the constant dilutions, 
as given. 

It must be kept in mind that the time given, in the practical application 
of the test, is the very beginning of the reaction, or onset, as Roberts 
called it. By long digestion the phenomenon disappears because of the 
formation pf soluble {Htxlucts without the coagulating property of casein. 
Some littk uncertainty naturally obtains in detecting just the right poixft of 
the onset of the coagulation, and this uncertainty can be overcome only by 
considerable practice with the method. 

The following table s^ows the mean results of the above experiments, 
arranged in the oiilr of ferment strength and with the use of t^ Roberts 
* Kreidel and hen10Bi0ckem^ 2., 63, 151 (1914). 
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URit, the parts of milk converted by one part of the enzyme. The gram 
and cubic centimeter are here taken as equivalent. 


Number. A, 

B. 

C, 

D. 

B. 

F. 

Mg of ferment for 50 cc. of milk; 4 0 

14 7 

24 3 

32.0 

00 

47 3 

Digestion units- 12500 

3400 

2050 

1520 

1480 

1060 


The values in the last line will be used for the comparisons to follow. 

The Sodium Caseinate Digestion, Fuld-Gross Method. 

The strength of casein solution usually recommended for this method 
is 1 mg. to 1 cc., that is, 0.1%. Of this solution 2 cc. or 2 mg. of casein 
are to be used in each test, that is, this amount is to be added to each of 
a series of test tubes along with the various dilutions of the ferment solu¬ 
tion to be incubated for each trial. While this weak casein solution is 
satisfactory for very weak enzymes it is not as convenient for strong solu¬ 
tions, and the practice of this laborator}" has been to employ a solution 
of double the strength with three times the volume, that is to use 12 mg. 
of casein in 6 cc. in place of 2 mg. The ferment is made up in solutions 
^ of various strengths, in some cases as low as 0.05 mg. to 1 cc. 

series of tubes are charged with 6 cc. of the casein solution, 
made as described below, and warmed to 40® in the bath. In other tubes 
the dilutions of the ferment are poured and each of these small volumes 
is made up to 4 cc. and also warmed to 40®. Then the dilutions in series 
are poured into the properly labeled casein tubes, which are shaken and 
digested for i hr. at 40®. At the end of the time the tubes are taken from 
the bath and immediately treated with 3 drops of the dilute acid, made 
by mixing i volume of glacial acetic acid with 50 volumes of alcohol and 
49 volumes of water. Where the required digestion is complete no pre¬ 
cipitate or cloudiness appears, but if digestion is not complete the pres¬ 
ence of the unaltered casein is shown by the formation of a cloud, or even 
a heavy precipitate. In the records to follow, complete digestion is indi¬ 
cated by —, and a precipitate by -f, or -f -f if heavy. A faint cloud indi¬ 
cating nearly complete digestion is shown by The true end point 
can be estimated by the appearance of this cloud or opalescence. 

We shall not describe the experiments made with the weak solutions 
referred to, but give only those where we used our stronger solution of 
casein. In some preliminary experiments we dissolved 800 mg. of an¬ 
hydrous casein in 50 cc. of water plus 5 cc. of o.i AT sodium hydroxide. 
The solution was made to 400 cc., of which a volume of 6 cc., representing 
12 mg., was taken for each test. The ferments were made up in water 
solution with 0.05 mg. to i cc. The following results of Table I were ob¬ 
tained in the trials: 
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Fcnaent A 

Permcitt B 

FersMot C 

Fcmeat D 

Fannent 8. 

Fennaiit F 

Cc 

Cc 

Cc 

Cc 

Cc 

Ce 

1 00+ + 

I oo-f 4 - 

I 00-f-f 

I oo-f-f 

1 oo-f-f 

I oo-f+ 

150+ 

I 50++ 

2 oo-f + 

I 50+ + 

2 oo-f-f 

2 oo-f -f 

J 75* 

2 oo-f 

3 00-f 

2 00+ + 

3 oo-f-f 

3 oo-f-f 

2 00— 

2 50+ 

3 50* 

3 00-f-f 

5 oo-f 

4 oo-f-f 

2 50 — 

3 OOifc 

4 00— 

4 oo-f 

6 oo«** 

4 50+ 

3 00— 

3 50— 


4 50* 

7 oo— 

5 oo* 




5 00^ 

8 00— 

5 50- 




5 50— 



Activity, 

Activity, 

Activity, 

Activity, 

Activity, 

Activity, 

I 120-X37 

I 70-80 

I 70 

I 43-48 

I 34-40 

I 43-48 


In another series of tests the same casein solution was used but the fer¬ 
ments were made up m the strength of 0.25 mg. to i cc. Results, Table II. 


TABZ.B II 


Ferment A 

Ferment B 

Ferment C 

Ferment D 

Ferment B. 

Ferment F 

Cc 

Cc 

Cc 

Cc 

Cc 

Cc 

0 XO+ 

0 10++ 

0 10++ 

0 30++ 

0 30++ 

0 20++ 

0 20+ 

0 20++ 

0 20++ 

0 50++ 

0 50++ 

0 30++ 

0 25* 

0 30+ 

0 30++ 

0 80+ + 

0 80+ + 

0 50++ 

0 30* 

0 40+ 

0 40++ 

I 00* 

I 00 + + 

0 

0 35 '^ 

0 30* 

0 50+ 

X 20* 

I 50+ 

1 004 ^ 

0 40— 

0 60— 

0 60* 

1 20— 

2 00+ 

I 20— 

0 50— 

0 70— 

0 70— 


2 50— 

3 00— 

I 50— 

Activity, 

Activity, 

Activity, 

Activity, 

Activity, 

Activity, 

X 120-140 

1 80 

I 80 

I 40 

X * 24 

I 40 


These prelunmary trials suggested a better system of dilution which 
lias arranged in this way. The ferments were disserved to make solutions 
of 50 mg. t6 100 cc. Of these solutions, 20 cc. were, in each case, diluted 
to make 100 cc., giving as the final strength 0.1 mg. to i cc. 

The casein solution was prepared by dissolving 500 mg. of pure, dry 
casein in 50 cc. of water plus 4.5 cc. of 0.1 N sodium hydroxide. When 
solution was complete about 100 cc. more of water was added and then 
22.5 cc of o.oi N hydrochloric acid to neutralize the excess of alkah and 
leave the casern as acid salt ^ The volume was then diluted to 250 cc, 
6 cc. of this casein solution was always taken, equivalent to 12 mg. 

The following series of ferment dilutions was followed and for the several 
ferments the parts of the series indicated were used. 

No ^12345678 9 10 XI 12 

V6l (cc). 40 36 32 38 3.4 30 16 12 10 08 06 04 

For Ferment A, numbers 6 to ix or 13, for B. 4 to 10, C, 1 to 8 or 9; D, t to 8 , 
B, X to 8 , F, I to^S were used with a few variations, as shown 

The incubations were made as before. 

^ Long, Tmo JouaNAL, 28, 37^ (1908). 
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Table III. 


Fermeot A. 

Ferment B 

Ferment C. 

Ferment D. 

Ferment B. 

Ferment F« 

Cc 

Cc 

Cc. 

Cc. 

Cc 

Cc 

0 60-+" 

0 8o-f- + 

1 oo-f-H- 

I 20 + 4 - 

l 20++ 

1.20+ + 

0 

I 

1.20+ + 

I 60+ 

I 6O+ + 

I 60+ 

^ 00— 

I 20-f- 

I 6o=fc 

2 OO-t 

2 00 + 

2 00=*= 

I 20— 

1.60=*= 

2 00— 

2 40- 

2 40 + 

2 40— 

I 60— 

2 00- 

2 40— 

2 80— 

2 Ro=^ 

2 80— 

2 00— 

2 40 - 

2 80— 

3 20— 

3 20— 

3 20— 


2.80 - 

3.20— 

3 60— 

3 60— 

3.60— 

Actvity, 

Activity, 

Activity, 

Activity, 

Activity. 

Activity, 

r * 120 

1 • 80 

1 75 

I 60 

r . 40 

1 65 


These results, given in Table III, are slightly different from the pre¬ 
liminary ones, but because of the more careful preparation of the ferment 
solutions, and the better dilutions, they are taken to represent pretty 
closely the right relations. 

The ferment solutions were allowed to stanrl in a cool place over night, 
protected by toluene. The digesting values were found to be considerably 
diminished in five cases by the 24 hours delay and were now as follows: 

A, I to 60; B, 1 to 60, C, I to 50, D, I to 66; K, i to 35; F, i to 30. 

The greatest change comes in the most active solution, which is an ex¬ 
perience we have frequently observed in earlier work. With »he weaker 
ferments the change is relatively less and in one case there even appears 
to lie a slight gain in activity. This ferment contains the largest amount 
of foreign matter, especially sodium chloride and phosphate, while Fer¬ 
ment A is a practically soluble powder, free from tissue remains and in¬ 
organic substances. 

To test the behavior of phosphate addition, and with the hope of se¬ 
curing a solvent which would give more uniform results than we found 
with water, we made up both the casein solution and the ferment dilu¬ 
tions in a mixtime of 4 volumes of molar/100 HNa2P04, and i volume 
of molar/ioo H2KPO4, of which the hydrogen concentration is about 
(H) = 0.45 X Io■■^ and the hydroxyl, therefore about (OH) - 1.4 X 10“’. 
Tests made in the same manner with this mixture, using a little more 
acid in the precipitation, gave the results shown in Table IV. 

Table IV, 


Ferment A 

Ferment B 

Ferment C 

Ferment D 

Ferment E 

Ferment F 

Cc. 

Cc 

Cc 

Cc 

Cc 

Cc 

0 40+ 

0.60 + 

0.80 + 

0.80+ 

I 20 + 

1.20+ 

0 60 ^ 


I 00+ 

1.00 + 

I 60+ 

1.60+ 

0.80— 

I .bo— 

1 20’*' 

I 20 * 

2 00 + 

2.00i* 

I 00 — 

1.20— 

1.40— 

I 60— 

2 40* 

2.40— 

1.20— 

1.60— 

I 60- 

2 00— 

2 80—— 

2.80— 





3 20 ^ 

3.20— 

Activity, 

Activity, 

Activity, 

Activity, 

Activity, 

Activity, 

I • 200 

t : 120 

X : 100 

I : 100 

X : 50 

1 . 60 


It will be seen that the phosphate stimulates the stronger and purer 
enzyme in marked degree but has much less action on the others. This 
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is probably doe to the feet that some of the pfoducts, eiqiecially E 
and P, cQotafe muc^ tissue jdiosi^ lliese products tese^btepan^ 
powders, rather than tryptic extracts. This behavior suggests a modi¬ 
fication of the usual process when it comes to the examination of purified 
extracts of the pancreas which have been prepared in such a manner as 
to remove the larger part of the salts. On being allowed to stand over 
night, however, all the solutions were apparently weakened, but in imeven 
degree. This behavior would call for detailed study which can not be 
taken up here. For the present purpose we shall me^e use of the results 
from the water solutions only. 

Digestion and Formaldehyde Titration. 

The formaldehyde titration was carried out on the products ob¬ 
tained by the action of the ferments on relatively strong solutions 
of sodium caseinate, by the general process developed and improved 
by Sfirensen and colleagues.* Casein solutions were made by dis- 
sdving ao g. of dry casein in 170 cc. of o.i N sodium hydroxide 
plus 100 cc. of water. When solution was complete the volume 
was diluted to 500 cc. Portions of 25 cc. plus the amount of ferment 
to be used later were treated with 10 cc. of neutralized formaldehyde 
and titrated with o.i N sodium hydroxide and phenolphthalein, running 
to sharp rose red. These results were used in correction of the actual 
titration results later. Portions of 100 cc. of the caseinate solution were 
warmed to 40^ in fiasks. The amount of ferment to be used was rubbed 
up with water and the solution made to 5 cc. in each case. After warming 
to 40^ each ferment solution was poured into a volume of the casein solu¬ 
tion and the mixture incubated through 2 hrs. at 40**. At the end of each 
30 minutes one-fourth of each volume, 26.25 withdrawn, treated 

with 10 cc. of the formalddi3rde and phenolphthalein and titrated with 
the alkali. Of Ferment A 50 mg. were added to the 4 g. of casein, while 
of the others 200 mg. were taken. But in the tabulated results the titra¬ 
tion values for A are multiplied by four to bring all to the same basis for 
comparison, as shown below. The figures are already corrected for the 
amount of alkali required in the blank titration, and, as given, measure 
the amount of amino adds liberated or developed by the digestion of i g* 
of casein contained in each 25 cc. of original solution through the added 
ferments. 


Cc. of 0.1 N NoOH rwluired for 25 cc. of 
Tiwo. 4t .. .—. 


Mis. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

B. 

F. 

30 

32.0 

10.0 

13.2 

X2.2 

II.7 

xo.o 

60 

38.S 

x6.2 

15.8 

IS.X 

14.7 

13.a 

90 

45.6 

*77 

17.2 

X7.0 

16.6 

14-4 

120 

* 48.8 

18.7 

x8.8 

18.7 

17 7 

15.9 


‘ SArenieti. Z., 7, 45 (2907); 25, 1 (1909); Henriques. Z. physkt, 

ia, j (1909); Hwriapes and 6|» 97 (19x6). 
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It will be Mn that approximately the same order is observed here as 
in the casein digestion, with Ferment A much stronger than the others, 
and B, C and D' nearly the same. In the case of A the amino acid libera^ 
tion indicates a rather advanced degree of digestion. For the purpose 
of comparison, putting the result for A as loo, we have these values in 
series: 

A lOO, B 38. C 38, D R 36, and F 33. 

For this comparison we have taken the alkali requirement at the end of 
the 2-hour digestion period. The relations for other times are nearly 
the same. 

The Fibrin Digestion. 

Coming finally to the oldest method for comparing tryptic values 
we have the following observations to record: For the reasons already 
suggested it is much more difficult to secure comparable results in 
this way than in any of the later methods suggested. As originally 
described, by the digestion of fibrin the simple solution was usually under¬ 
stood. But the first stage of this solution yields a globulin-like body which 
represents no very advanced condition of digestion. The choice of the, 
right digestion period here, along with the proper weight of substance 
to be digested are important elements in this test. By making the period 
long enough even the weakest products appear to have some value and 
many of the results found in the literature regarding the activity of tryptic 
extracts are based on periods of many hours* duration or through the night 
in many cases. In our studies we have followed two general schemes. 
In the first we have started with some small, definite amount of prepared 
fibrin, usually 2 g., and have noted the time required to practically digest 
all of it. A few stray flakes are always left, even with the most active 
preparations. In the other case we begin with a larger weight, as 5 g., 
and determine the amount of soluble nitrogen formed in a definite time, 
as three hours or four hours. This nitrogen must be diminished by the 
amount obtained in a blank experiment where the same weight of fibrin 
is taken, with the same alkalinity of reaction, but where the ferment hqs 
been killed by heat. This plan has been varied by neutralizing the di¬ 
gested mixture with dilute acetic add, boiling and filtering off the neutrali^ 
zation predpitate. The soluble nitrogen now found by the Kjeldahl 
determination on the filtrate is naturally less. 

Comparing the trypsins by the first scheme we have this result. The 
preparations were taken in amount of 25 mg. in 50 cc. of water, plus 
roo mg. of sodium carbonate, with 2 g. of moist fibrin added to each fiask, 
after bringing the temperature in each case up to 40®. Incubation was 
continued until practically all the fibrin had been digested, which re¬ 
quired the following times, in minutes, in different experiments: 

A 8 to 15 minutes, B 13 to 25, C 30 to 70, D 75 to 100, B 160 to 180, F 140 to |6o. 
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Hiere is, therefore, a very great diffetesce between the diferent products 
when measured in this way, and the findings vary with the degree of dis- 
integration of the fibrin and ^e frequency with which the flasks are shaken 
during the digestion. Our fibrin was ground very fine in a meat chopper. 
With large flakes the digestion is much slower. 

The same ferments were mixed in amounts of loo mg. with 5 g. of a 
different fibrin in 50 cc. of water, plus 100 mg. of sodium carbonate. The 
digestions were continued through 3.5 hrs. at 40®. At the end of the time 
the contents of each flask was slightly acidified with acetic add and boiled, 
then filtered. The soluble nitrogen was found in the filtrates, and was 
as follows, corrected in each case by the nitrogen found in a blank with 
dead ferment: 

A 196.3, B 137.3, C 126.3, D JI9-3. E73 I» and F 119 o mg. 

Kjeldahl determinations on three samples of the fibrin gave the amount 
of total nitrogen in 5 g.-equal to 274.4, 278.6, and 274.4 mg. 

The results for fibrin A show that about 72% of the substance had been 
digested to an advanced stage, as the neutralization precipitate had 
been filtered out here and in the other cases. But these results are not 
comparable with those of the other digestion; they are given to show the 
practical difficulty in making such comparisons with fibrin. 

In another set of digestions with 5 g. of a fibrin containing 216 mg. of 
nitrogen, and the same amotuits of ferment as before, we found these 
weights of soluble nitrogen, not diminished by the neutralization precipi¬ 
tate, but otherwise corrected. The digestions were continued 4 hrs. here: 

A 309.5, B 304.4, C 173.9* 1 > B, 100.3, and P 157.1 mg. 

It appears that nearly the whole of the fibrin was made soluble by Fer¬ 
ments A and B. Comparing the results with those secured in the short 
periods with 2 g. of fiMn, it is evident that here the major part of the 
digestion is completed in a period much below 3 or 4 hrs. The effect 
of the long digestion is to make the weaker products appear relatively 
stronger and nearly as good as the others. 

To compare these digestion results on fibrin with the milk and casein 
tests we shall take the first series and reduce the results to the basis of 
milligrams of fibrin, with about 25% of dry protein, made soluble in 10 
minutes by i mg. of ferment. We use the last figures in each case, that is, 
those representing the loi^est digestion times: 

A gave 53.3, B 320, C 114, D 8.0, B 44, and F 5.0 mg. of fibrin for i mg. of 
ferment. 

The same general order appears here as in the other methods of valuation, 
but the steps iflre not separated by the same distances. 

The general relations for all the methods are shown in Table V, as fol¬ 
lows, in which the units of comparison are: 
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(1) For the metacasein reaction: parts of milk brought to the onset 
stage by i part of ferment in 5 minutes; 

(2) Sodium caseinate digestion, Fuld-Gross method: milhgrams of 
casein digested in i hr. by i mg. of ferment to the point where no precipi¬ 
tate is given by the acetic add reagent; 

(3) The formaldehyde titration, the relative amounts of alkali required 
to neutralize the amino adds from i g. of casern in 2 hrs. digestion, 

(4) The fibrin digestion: milligrams of hbrin digested to the soluble 
stage by r mg. of ferment in 10 minutes. 

Tablb V 


Ferment 

MetacMein 

reaction 

Puld>C.ro«k 

test 

Formaldehyde 

titration 

Fibrin 

digestion 

A 

I 25 CX> 

120 

100 

53 2 

B 

3400 

So 

38 

32 0 

C . 

2050 

7 S 

38 

II 4 

D 

1520 

60 

38 

8 0 

E 

1480 

40 

36 

4 4 

F 

1060 

55 

33 

5 0 


This tabulation brings out clearly the lack of uniformity in the be¬ 
havior of the six ferments in the four reactions While the tests agree 
in showing approximately the position which each ferment holds in the 
series they do not agree as to relative quantitative value For example, 
Ferments A and B are far apart in the first test but not so far in the last, 
and Ferment F actually appears stronger than E by two of the tests, 
while by the others it is weaker. 

What is the explanation of this^ We believe this must be sought in 
two directions. These pancreas preparations are mixtures of Sfe^^efal 
ferments and among them there are probably at least two which have 
proteolytic properties. It is the common experience of manufacturers 
of ferments that the pancreases themselves present very different degrees 
of activity, and investigators have noted the same fact.^ Further differ¬ 
ences are developed by methods of extraction and activation employed. 
Some manufacturers hold that activation by the addition of parts of the 
intestine is necessary while others do not make this addition at all. The 
preferments become activated in very different degrees in this manner 
and possibly some do not become activated at all. It is plain that varia¬ 
tions creep in from the very beginning of the manufacturing treatment, 
and it is inevitable that the finished products should differ, not only quanti¬ 
tatively, but also qualitatively. We have no definite scientific definition 
of what trypsin really is, and we do not usually take into account that ap¬ 
parently fundamental differences in behavior sometimes result from the 
presence of quantities of inorganic salts in the finished products of the 
ttiarket. The process followed by each manufactmer is a secret carefully 
* Gulewitscb, Z phystol Chem , 27, 540 (1899) 
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guarded^ whidi priMdts a sHuation that c^tigtA the investigator d slticli 
products to work in the dark. 

The differences in behavior toward adds and toward temperature de- 
vation which have been noted by different workers' may probably be traced 
to the salt content of the different preparations and especially to the re> 
lations t^tween the phosphates present. We find that in heating these 
trypsins their behavior changes in marked manner. In aqueous solution 
they were all very sensitive to heat and an elevation of txnnperature to 
6o® for even 5 minutes brought about great alterations in some respects. 
For the metacasein reaction 55 ® is an excessive temperature, as illustrated 
by the foUovring results where the weights of ferments required to bring 
about the onset are given* 

A iSo, B 80, C X20, D 80. £ 160 and F 160 mg. 

While the ferments are all enormously weakened the interesting fact is 
shown that they do not suffer at all in the same manner. Some are much 
more thermostable than others. 

In the Fuld-Gross reaction, using all quantities as employed in the regular 
test, we find these digestive values for i hr. incubation, the ferments 
having been heated previously to 55®: 

A I to 33, B I to 24, C 1 to 22, D I to 23, E X to 1X and P i to 15 
Here, also, there is exhibited a weakening effect, but in far less marked 
degree than before. While for A the value in the Fuld-Gross reaction is 
reduced fourfold, in the metacasein reaction it is reduced forty-fit'efold. 
For the other ferment the changes are in very different degrees. This 
peculiar behavior suggests that different ferments are concerned in the 
two reactions, the one which is active in digesting the casein being relatively 
thermostable. There are other observations which suggest the presence 
of a mixture of ferments in the pancreas preparations and in earlier work 
we have noticed this with reference to the behavior toward acids. That 
a mixture of ferments must be concerned in some of the phenomena ob¬ 
served has been suggested by Sdrensen* and £die.’ 

It was hoped at the outset of these investigations that it might be found 
possible to translate tryptic activity as expressed in terms of one standard 
into terms of another but this does not appear likely, with our present 
knowledge, because of the presence of mixtures of bodies with unknown 
properties in the various preparations as practically dealt with. The 
translation Sf standards is possible in a general way only, and the tables 
above gave some idea of the extent to which this is possible. But, while 
this hope of finding uniform relations can not be realized at present, the 
studies permit us to make some positive suggestions as to the necessity 
’ Long and Johaaon, Xaxs Jovmsm^ 35,1 x88 (19x3); Hdie, Biochem, J, 8,84 (X914)' 
“ Biockem Z , »x, 300 (1909) 

* Lot ci( 
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of baving a better understanding as to the nature of the processes employed 
in making our commercial preparations. Trypsin must ultimately be 
defined as a product made in some definite manner and as containing en** 
zymes having definite effects. The trypsin of the physiologist is not much 
more clearly defined than is the product of the manufacturer. In the 
statement of properties and behavior put out by the latter there must be 
some information concerning the content of inorganic substances present, 
which are doubtless essential factors from certain points of view A 
statement of the [H] (or [OH]) concentration in aqueous solution with a 
certain percentage strength would be of value here and would assist greatly 
in understanding the reactions referred to by different authors. An illus- 
tration of this is found in the interesting experiments of Edie, referred to 
above, where the substratum was a liquid in some of the cases of ferments 
described. The ferments themselves made up but a small portion of the 
liquids used, but there is no information as to the rest of the substance 
present. Without such information regarding reaction or salts present 
it is not possible to account for some of the singular results obtained 
with reference to the behavior toward heat or acids. In our work we 
have avoided some of this uncertainty by employing relatively strong 
solid products, where quantities of milligrams only came into play, but 
we have recognized the need of more information even here. Below, 
a suggestion will be made as to how this more definite information may be 
secured. 

Resume. 

(1) In this paper a comparison of the proteolytid value of six pancreas 
preparations has been made by four distinct methods, the metacarein 
reaction, a modification of the Fuld-Gross reaction, the formaldehyde 
titration of amino acids liberated in digestion, and the fibrin digestion. 
It was hoped to find such relations as would permit the translation of 
activity as expressed on a given standard in terms of another. 

(2) By the four methods the activities of the six preparations are ar¬ 
ranged in the same general order, that is, the strongest ferment by the first 
method is found to be the strongest by the others., For the weakest 
preparations the order is about the same. 

(3) But the relative rank quantitatively, of the different ferments is 
very different as measured by the different methods. While the strongest 
ferment by the metacasein reaction appears to be about 12 times the 
strength of the weakest, and about 10 times as strong by the digestion of 
fibrin, by the other tests the relation is as 2 or 3 to i. Even greater ir- 
I'egularities appear in comparing some of the other ferments. 

(4) It is not possible at the present time to translate the proteolytic 
value of a tryptic ferment from the terms of one standard to the terms 
of another, with the products as at present furnished by chemical oi phar- 
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oiAceuticid deatert because these piep«ratk)|i8 are suade by very dlHerent 
jurocesses of extraction, concentration or activation, which leave, probably, 
mixtures of ferments in widely different proportions in the finished products, 
and unknown amountil of inoi^ganic salts. 

(5) There is evidence to suggest that the products sold as trypsins or 
pancreatins contain at least two different enzymes reacting in different 
ways with proteins. The effects observed in any case are mixed effects 
depending on the proportions in which the enz3rmes are present. These 
enzymes possess d^erent degrees of thermostabi^ty. 

(6) The desirability of a more rational definition of trypsin is pointed out. 
"^The definition should include a statement of the essential points of manu¬ 
facture and should be authorized by some responsible body such as a 
pharmacopoeial revision committee. Since what is called trypsin is 
prepared for the use of medical men, these users are entitled to the fullest 
knowledge concerning the composition and properties of the product 
Thert is no excuse for secrecy here and products should be made to con- 
i*ofih to interchangeable standards. 

KcNRimwitaTSRM UNivBieaiTY Mboical Schooi., 
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STUDIES ON ENZYME ACTION. XI. SOME EXPERIMENTS 
WITH CASTOR BEAN UREASE. 

Bv K Gboros Falk and K. Suoiura 
* Receivad Augoit 5. 1914. 

Takeuchi,^ in 1909, found in soy beans an enzyme, urease, capable of 
hydrolyzing urea into ammonia and carbon dioxide. KeiseP and Zem{^en’ 
then showed that ureases are present in a number of plants. The action 
of the soy bean urease under various conditions was studied by Takeuchi, 
Armstrong and Horton,* Armstrong, Benjamin and Horton,^ and more 
recently by Van Slyke, Zachaiias, and Cullen.* The application of the 
soy bean urease to the quantitative determination of urea was first pro* 
posed by E. K, Marshall, Jr .7 

In view of the interest which has been developed in connection with the 
soy bean urease and its application to analytical work, some experiments 

' /. CoU Agrtc, Tokyo, i, i (1909) 

*Z. physio^ Chem , 75, 169 (1911)* 

*Ihid , TP, 239 (I9<a)- 

* Proc Roy Soi Land ,, ( B ) 85, 109 (1912) 

' Ibid , 86, 328 (1913) 

• Proc Soc Exp Btol Med , xx, 155 (1914) 

» J . Bud , Ck ^ , X4, 983 <1913); XSf 487, 495 (1913)» I7» 35i (1914)» 53 (*9I4) 

(with D. M Davis) For the quantitative estimation of urea by urease, cf. abo 
Pluumer and Skelton, Btockem 8, 70 ( 1914 ) 
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With the urease which was shown to exist m castor beans^ were carried 
out and will be descnbed in this paper 
Two castor bean preparations were used Preparation A, consisting 
of ground, cold pressed, castor beans* containing probably about 5% of 
oil and Preparation B, consisting of husk- and oil free castor beans, ground 
to pass through a 40 mesh sifter In the experiments, the castor bean 
preparation was mixed with the urea solution and water or salt solution 
and after about 1 cc toluene had been added, allowed to remain in the 
incubator at 38-40° for the length of time indicated The ammonia 
formed was removed by aeration* for two or three hours after enough 
2 N NaOH solution had been added to make the mixture about i N 
(with respect to the NaOH) The ammonia was absorbed in the usual 
way in a definite volume of standard sulfuric acid which was afterwards 
titrated with standard NaOH solution, with ahzarm sulfonic acid as 
indicator Preliminary expenments showed that neither the urease 
preparations nor the urea solutions evolved ammonia in the aeration with 
normal NaOH solution as described The urea used contained nitrogen 
(Kjeldahl determinations) corresponding to 93 8% pure urea, which 
was therefore used as the basis for calculating the contents of the sold 
tions The detailed results of the expenments will not be given here 
but only the percentage amounts of urea hydrolyzed under the conditions 
of the expenments The castor bean preparations show very much less 
activity than do soy beaji preparations, so that the reactions were allowed 
to run considerably longer times than is customarv with the latter For 
instance, 2 cc of a soy bean extract prepared according to Marshall's 
method, 100 cc water, 28 i mg urea, after 4 hours gave 13% hydrolysis^ 
while 10 cc of the filtrate from 10 g of Preparation A and 100 cc water, 
with 28 I mg urea and 5 cc water after 18 hours showed 10% hydrolysis 
Also, o I g husk- and oil-free, ground, soy beans hydrolyzed 47 mg 
urea m 50 cc of water completely in 4 5 hours, while o 2 g Preparation B 
hydrolyzed only 3 4% of the urea under similar conditions in 2^ hours 
In the results which follow, the descnption of the expenments will l>e 
given and then the percentage hydrolyses of the urea 

Preparation A, o 5 g , 25 cc solution, 28 i mg urea, 22 hours 

Water, 4 5%, o 002 N NaOH solution 3 5% o 002 N HCl solution i 1%, 
o 004 N solution 2 5% o 004 A HCl solution i 0% 

Hilute HCl and NaOH solutions retard the action, the former to a greater 
extent than the latter The retardmg actions of strong aads and alkalies, 
m more than very small quantities, on the action of the soy bean urease, 
were studied by Takeuchi, Armstrong, Marshall, and Van Slyke 

* IV paper of this senes. This Journal, 35, 292 (1913) 

* Supplied by the Baker Castor Oil Company, New York 

*K6ber, This Journal, 30, 1131 (1908), 3a, 689 (19x0), Folm and Parmer^ / 
Ckcm , xa, 499 (1912) 
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Water, ia%; 0.004 Mi Mt^SOi folittloii, 10%; o o^s U Na»HPO< adtotipiii 14%; 
«> 04 ilf MgSOi solution, 12%; o 075 M KHtPOi solution, 3%; o 073 Af NaF solution, 
2%. 

Tbe disodium phosphate exerted a small accelerating action, while the mag¬ 
nesium and manganous sulfates caused very little change. This latter 
is of interest in showing that the hydrolytic action of the urease of castor 
beans is different from the hydrolytic actions of the lipases of castor beans, 
whidi are very much accelerated by manganous and magnesium sulfates ^ 
(>n the other hand, the retarding influence of sodium fluoride is showh both 
with the urease and the lipase.^ Takeuchi found a similar action with the 
soy bean urease. 

Preparatioa B, o 3 g 1 t$cc. solutiou; sS t mg. urea, 19 hours. 

Water. 21% 0.0007 ATNaOHsol 16% o 007 ATNa*COi sol 2iS( 

o 0007 AT HCl sol 19% o 007 AT NaOH sol 15% o 07 JVNa»CO»sol 20% 

0007ATHCtsol io% oo7ArNaOHsol 9% Water + ig CUSO4- 

oo7ArHClsol 6% o 0007 iVNa^COa sol ig% sHjO iV 

Water + 1 g Pb(NO*)j 3* < 

Ill the most dilute (0.0007 N) solutions, the HCl exerted a smaller retard¬ 
ing effect than the NaOH, in the more concentrated, the reverse was the 
case, the actions then being similar to those observed with Preparation A. 
vSodium carbonate appeared to exert very little influence on the reaction, 
due, perhaps, to compensating actions in which accelerating effects of 
carbon dioxide, similar to those observed by Armstrong with the soy bean 
urease, may play a part The inhibiting actions of copper sulfate and lead 
nitrate are very marked and similar to the results obtained by Takeuchi 
with copper sulfate and soy bean urease. 

Pfeparation B, o 5 g ; 25 cc. solution, 28 i mg urea, 18 hours 
o t NaiHPO« solution. , . . 23% o 002 JItf'MnSOi solution 15% 

i Mi KHsP 04 solution 6 o 05 Af MgS04 solution 18 

o 1 Af NaP solution 5 

The results are similar to those obtained with Preparation A. No ex¬ 
periments with water alone were carried out with this series, but to judge 
from a number of other experiments, 20% of the urea would have been 
decomposed with no salt present. The slightly alkaline disodium phos- 
phate accelerated the reaction, the acid monopotassium phosphate re¬ 
tarded it almost as much as did the sodium fluoride, while the manganous 
and magnesium sulfates showed small retarding actions. That man¬ 
ganous sulfate in more concentrated solution exerted considerable re^rda- 
tian is shown by the following results* 

Preparation B, o 5 g , 20 cq water (with added salt) ,28 i mg urea, 23 hours 
No Mn^4 4HtO added 19% o 05 g MnS 04 4H1O added 10% 

o 005 g MnS04r4Ht0 added 15 o 04 g MnS04 4HtO added 6 

^ Cf. V paper of this series, This Journal, 35, 6ot (1913) and the references given 
there. 
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The foUowing tables show the results obtained when the quantity of 
urea» of water, and of the dtiration of the reaction were varied. 


Preparation B, 05 mg.; too cc. water; duration of reaction, 34 and 48 hours; 
amoipits of urea, as stated 



470 

375 

283 

188 

94 

47 mg urea 

24 hours 

0 8 

I 2 

I 6 

2 5 

5 2 

I r 2 % urea hydrolyzed 

4S hours 

I 3 

I 9 

2 6 

4 3 

8 2 

14 8% urea hydrolyzed 


For the 24 hours reactions, the absolute quantities of urea decomposed 
increased with increasing dilution of the solution or decreasing amounts 
of urea present. For the 48 hours actions, the absolute quantities of 
urea which were decomposed increased as the dilution increased, down to 
the concentration of 188 mg., and then decreased on further dilution. 
The percentage decomposed, however, increased throughout with de¬ 
creasing concentration. With the soy bean urease, Armstrong and Horton 
found that increasing the concentration of the urea retarded the reaction, 
and Marshall, that the velocity of hydrolysis increased with dilution to 
a maximum and, on further dilution, decreased. 

Preparation B, o 5 g ; 56 3 mg urea; duration of reaction and amount of water, 
as stated 



xoo cc. 

80 cc. 

60 cc. 

40 cc. 

20 CC. 

10 CC. water 

21 hours 

4 

6 

6 

7 

9 

9% urea hvdrolyzed 

45 hours 

8 

II 

12 

14 

14 

15% urea hydrolyzed 

69 hours 

13 

17 

23 

25 

26 

27% urea hydrolyzed 


The amount of urea hydrolyzed is very nearly proportional to the time of 
reaction in most of these experiments. Practically no difference is ob¬ 
servable between the results for the most concentrated solutions. The 
experimental error is comparatively large here, so that the calculation of 
reaction velocity constants would furnish conclusions of questionable 
^ alue The relation between any two of these results does not come out 
clearl>, but the trend of the changes when all of the experiments are con¬ 
sidered is quite clear. 


Preparation B, o 5 g , 15 cc vTner, duration of reaction and amount of urea, as 
stated 




20 

43 

68 

91 

115 

139 

163 

187 hours 

14 » mg 

urea 

30 

70 

88 

95 

95 

89 


, % urea hydrolyzed 

2b I mg 

urea 

16 

39 


54 

62 

65 

74 

% urea hydrolyzed 

56 3 mg 

lU’ea. 

10 

23 

29 

34 

37 

43 

40 

44% urea hydrolyzed 


With the smallest quantity of urea, the reaction proceeded so far that in 
most of these results comparison with the rest is not feasible. The pro¬ 
ducts of the reaction, as well as the deterioration of the enzyme due to 
long contact with water, probably affect these results. These secondary 
influences show themselves in the third series, where the reaction 
apparently comes to a stop. All that can be said with regard to these 
results is that for the first two time periods, the amounts of urea decomposed 
are nearly proportional to the durations of action, but that variations 
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A series of experiments was carried oat in ndiich lo g. of Preparation A 
were extracted with loo cc. of solution, filtered through paper, and lo 
cc. of the filtrates tested, each with 28.1 mg. urea, 5 cc. of added water, 
for 18 hours. 

Extracting sol.. Water, 1 M NaCl, 0.05 M MgS04» 0.1 Af NasHPOi, o.i ilf KHsP04. 

% Urea 

hydrolyzed: 10 6 8 7 i 

Water extracted more ureaSe apparently than the disodium hydrogen 
phosphate solution, although the solid preparation tested directly with the 
solutions showed greater activity with the latter than with the former. 
From the previous results it was to be expected that the monopotassium 
phosphate extract would show little activity, and that the other salt ex» 
tracts less activity than the aqueous extract. 

ConclusionB. 

Castor bean preparations hydrolyzed much less urea under comparable 
conditions than did similar soy bean preparations. This indicates that 
the urease of castor beans is less active than that of soy beans, or that 
less urease is present in castor beans than in soy beans. 

The action of acids, bases, and salts on the hydrolysis of urea by castor 
bean urease was studied. Relations, similar to those observed by others 
with soy bean urease, were found. 

[CONTRlBUTlOlf FROM THR NRVADA AGRICin.TURAL HXPRRIMRNT STATION.] 

BNZYMSS PRESENT IN ALFALFA. ALFALFA INVESTIGA¬ 
TION, V. 

BV C A. jACOBfM>N AMD AVOUST HoUIBS 
Received Auguit 14, 1914. 

The present work is a continuation of that begun by one of us in Prof. 
Hedin’s laboratory in Uppsala, on the enzymes present in alfalfa seeds. ^ 

The same general methods of work there used have been followed in 
the present investigation, which embraces the enzymes of the green as 
well as of the dried stems and leaves and of the fresh roots. In addition 
to the enzymes tested for and determined in the seeds, we have included 
three carbohydrases not infrequently encountered in juices and extracts 
of plants, namely, maltase, lactase, and pectinase. All standard solutions 
emplo3red in tlie investigation were derived titrimetrically from normal 
hydrochloric acid, which had been standardized, gravimetrically, against 
silver. 

All experiments were run in duplicate, of only the mean will be 

recorded. 

^ This Journal, 34,1730 (1913). 
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Enzymes in the Dried Stems and Leaves. 

A water extract of air dried and finely ground alfalfa hay of the same 
quality as that used in Alfalfa Investigation I' and II* was prepared by 
adding 400 g. water to 100 g. of the ground alfalfa, and then heating the 
well stirred mixture for two hours at 37®, pressing out the extract in a 
small hand press and filtering through a soft filter paper. The reddish 
brown filtrate was clear and remained so for several hours, but if allowed 
to stand over night it became cloudy and a light precipitation was found 
at the bottom of the containing vessel. In every experiment the clear 
fresh extract was UvSed. 

Lipase —No positive evidence of the existence of a lipase was found 
in alfalfa seeds and it was hardly to be expected that this enzyme should 
exist in the other parts of the plant, in measurable quantity. This sup¬ 
position was also sustained by the following experiments 

Experiment 1 — {a) 5 cc ethyl benzoate -f 2^ cc extract + 50 cc water -f- a few 
drops toluene, the mixture heated at 37®, after which 25 cc of the liquid wete with¬ 
drawn and titrated with o 5 A NaOH, giving 3 04 cc for neutralization 

{h) s oc ethyl benzoate + 75 cc water, treated the same as m (a) 25 cc of this 

mixture were then withdrawn and titrated with o 5 AT NaOH giving o 10 cc for ncu- 
trahration 

(f) 2s tc extract -f- 55 cc H^O digested and titrated like {b), gave 2 38 cc o 5 N 
NaOH 

The sum of the titration values of (6) and (c) is a little less than (a), 
therefore a slight saponification of the ester had taken place 

Experiment 2 — (a) 5 cc olive oil -f- 25 cc extract -}- 50 cc water were heated to¬ 
gether as m Expt i (a) 25 cc of the resulting liquid were withdrawn and titrated 

with o s A’ NaOH, giving 3 86 cc for neutralization 

(ft) s cc olive oil -f- 75 cc H2O, digested and titrated as 111 (a), giving o 12 cc for 
iieulrahz.ition 

{b) -f (c) of Expt. I gave a lower value than (o), therefore, a slight 
saponification of olive oil. From these results we conclude that there is a 
suggestion of a lipase present in thv alfalfa extract to about the same 
extent as was found in the seeds. 

Amylase, —It was found that the alfalfa extract itself reduced an alkaline 
copper solution, so that this enzyme could only lie determined by ob¬ 
taining the difference of the reducing power with and without starch. 
No attempt was made to extract and isolate the ferment. 

To determine whether or not amylase was present in the extract the 
following experiment was carried out. 

Experiment i —(a) 5 cc extract -f 50 cc H *0 10 cc of a i ^c/ starch solution, and 

tilt mixture heated at 60® for one hour, after which it was heated to boiling and fil¬ 
tered 

‘ This Journal, 33, 2048 (1911) 

* Ibid , 34, 300 (1912) 
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(6) 5 oc. extri^dt 4* ^ fCv HA hmkitd M s& (a). 

so Gc. «tarch solution + $5 cc. HiO. also heated as in (a). 

The reducbig sugar in the filtrate was determined according to the method of Ken¬ 
dall/ the co|>per being titrated with o.i N sodium thiosulfate, which resulted as fol¬ 
lows: (a) 26.37 cc.; (b) 33.S6 cc.; and (r) none, showing that amylase is present m 
small amount. 

The following experiment was carried out to determine the diastatic 
power’ of the extract: 

Experiment 2 .—(a) 100 cc. of a i % starch solution 4 - 1 cc. extract. 

(6) 100 cc. of a I % starch solution -f 2 cc. extract. 

(c) 100 cc. of a I % starch solution + 3 cc extract. 

(d) roo cc. of a 1 % starch .solution + 5 cc extract 

The above solutions were heated simultaneously, one hour at 61° and then the re¬ 
ducing sugar determined as above, giving for (a), 20.84 sodium thiosulfate solu¬ 
tion of 8U<;|i a strength that i cc. is equivalent to 8.13 milligrams of copper; {b), 48.54 
cc.; (c), complete reduction; and (d), 19.43 cc. 

Having obtained the value of the reduction by the pure extract in (d), 
we are able to find by difference the reduction due to the amylase, l^is 
gives (a) 16.95 cc., and (b) 40.76 cc. of thiosulfate solution, or 137.8 mg. 
of copper in (a) and 331.4 mg. copper in (6). These values of copper 
are equivalent to 120.4 mg. and 292.3 mg. of maltose, respectively, maldng 
the diastatic power 24 and' 33 in the two cases, or a mean diastatic power 
of 28.5. 

Coagulase* —Having found this enzyme in the alfalfa seed extract, it 
was of interest to learn if it also occurred in the stem and leaves of the 
dried plant. Fresh milk was taken and treated with one-tenth its volume 
of a 20% solution of calcium chloride and then treated with the extract 
as given in the following experiment: 

Experiment /.— (a) 10 cc prepared milk + i cc extract 

(6) 10 cc. prepared milk -f i cc. water. 

(r) 10 cc. prepared milk -I- o 5 cc o i iV acetic acid 

(d) 10 cc prepared milk -f- 0.5 cc o i N w-butyric acid. 

The two latter representing an excess of the amount qf '£bfi&fcy developed 
in I cc. of extract during 24 hotu^’ digestion, mixtures were 

then heated in the incubator at 37^ ixiit ^4 hdiur^ aiad the process of change 
watched from time to time during thit'^eriod. No marked change took 
place and at the end of 24 hours the milk could quite easily be poured, 
showing that there is no coagulase, on the order of rennin, in the alfalfa 
extract. 

Emulsin ,—^Ihis enzyme is determined by its power of splitting up the 
ghicoside amygdaline into glucose, benzaldehyde and hydrocyanic acid 

* This Journal, a4» 317 (1904) 

* If I cc. of amylase solution develops maltose equivalent to 500 mg. of copper 
when digested with 100 cc of a t% starch solution it is said to have a diastatic power 
of 100. 
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tmd the estimation of any one of the decomposition products. Whether 
or not the enzyme is a typical amygdalase containing hydroxynitrilase 
sad yielding mandelonitrile glucoside as an intermediate product we did 
not consider of sufficient importance for the present investigation. We 
at first attempted to determine the emulsin by titrating with iodine, the 
hydrocyanic acid generated, but were obliged to abandon this procedure 
for the reason that the extract itself absorbs considerable quantities of 
iodine. The determination of the glucose was therefore resorted to, and 
the results given in the following experiments: 

Experiment i —(a) 25 cc extract -f f> ?5 g amygdaline -f 25 cc H^O 

(b) 25 cc extract -f 23 cc HjO 

(r) o 25 g amygdaline + 25 cc H2O 

(d) o 05 g. Merck’s emulsin -f o 25 g amygdaline -f 25 cc. H *0 

AU four portions digested for 24 hours at 37 ® and the 1 educing power of \ t c of the 
supernatant li(]uid used for the determinations, which resulted as follows 

fa) 16 20 cc sodium thiosulfate solution were required to titrate the reduced cop- 
pei (^), 10 60 cc , and (d), 3 22 cc In (i) there was no reduction 

These results are not quantitative in character, but suffice it to say. that 
emulsin is present in convsiderable quantity in the dried leaves and stems 
of alfalfa. 

Invertase ,—^To determine the presence of invertase the : allowing ex¬ 
periments were carried out: 

Experiment j -(a) 2 cc of ii/^ cane sugar solution -f 5 cc extract -f 50 cc H2O. 
(b) 5 cc extract + 52 ct H*(J 

(() 2 cc —cane sugar solution -f s cc o 2 HCl H- 5‘> cc H .»0 
{d) 2 cc io*/c cane sugar solution + o 83 cc o 2 iV HCl f- so cc H^O 

(e) 5 cc extract -f- 5 cc n 2 N HCl -f so cc H/O 

The above solutions were heated for 24 hours in the thermostat at 
37® and then brought to boiling and filtered. The reducing sugar in the 
filtrate was determined by Kendall's method. By a previous experiment 
it was found that 5 cc. of the extract heated under the same conditions 
developed an acidity equivalent to 0.83 cc. o.i N HCl and hence the reason 
for the (d) part of the experiment. In terms of cubic centimeters of 
standard thiosulfate solution, the reducing sugar obtained from the above 
solutions was foimd to be 

(fl)— 57 51 cc , {b) —25 14 cc , (c)— 3 S 21 cc., ((/)—23 00 cc ; («)—24.18 cc 
It is seen that the value of (a) is larger than the sum of (b) and (d) which 
indicates the presence of invertase. From part (c) we see that even 
5 cc. 0.2 N HCl does not produce as large an inversion of cane sugar as 
the same volume of alfalfa extract. 

It was then decided to try the action of the enzyme in neutral solution 
^d th|t following experiment carried out: 

Bscperiment 2 —(a) 2 cc 10% cane «»ugar solution -f 5 cc extract + 50 ec H^O + 
excess of powdered CaCOj 

ih) 5 cc extract -f 52 cc. HtO + excess of powdered CaCO 
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the titarmtioa of this mhtoed copper in premice of an exceea ci potaashm 
iodide tesulted a$ follows: (a) 42.50 oc., and (b) 22.30 cc. sodium thio* 
sulfate solution, ^wing that an active invertase is present in neutral 
solution of the alfalfa extract. 

Peroxidase, —^The tests for oxidases and peroxidases were carried out 
as follows: 

Experiment t — (a) t g pyrogallol -h i cc extract + lo cc of a i % HjOj soiution 
diluted to 50 cc with water 

(6) Same as (a), except no HaOi, also diluted to 50 cc There was no change m 
(a) or (6) even after standing over night 

Experiment 2 —(a) A guaiacum emulsion, obtamed by dissolving a small amount 
of gum guaiacum m alcohol and addmg water until a cloudiness appeared, + 1 cc 
extract + 3 cc of a 3% solution of HjOi and the mixture diluted to 10 cc with water 

ip) Same as (a), without the HtOa, also diluted to 10 cc A bluish precipitate de> 
vclopcd in (o) after standing for a few minutes, which became heavier upon longer 
standing There was no change in {h) until next morning when a very light, bluish 
precipitate had settled out 

These experiments go to show that no oxidase, but an extremely small 
amount of a peroxidase is present in the alfalfa extract. No test could 
be made with cresol for lack of this reagent. 

Maltose, —To investigate whether maltase was present or not the follow¬ 
ing method was employed: The optical activity of a maltose solution 
was observed before and after digesting with a portion of the extract. 

Experiment i —(a) Rotation of a 2% maltose solution, -h 2 54® 

ib) Rotation of a mixture of 30 cc of 2% maltose solution + 10 cc extract before 
digestion, 4 2 03® 

(c) Rotation of same mixture as (6), which had been digested 24 hours at 37*’, + 
I 84® 

The change in rotation is so slight that we would scarcely be justified 
in saying that maltase is present in the extract. 

Lactase — Experiment i —(a) The rotation of a 2% lactose soiution was found to 
be 4* I 03® 

ib) Rotation of a mixture of 30 cc 2% lactose solution 4- 10 cc. extract before 
digestion, 4 1 ni ® 

(f) Rotation of the same mixture as (ft) after digesting for 24 hours at 37 ®, 4o 89*. 

The small change in rotation wotlld scarcely warrant the statement 
that a lactase is present 

Pectinase. —A good grade of pectin was prepared from dried pears by 
the followmg method: About 4 pounds of dried pears were passed through 
a meat chop^ and soaked in enough water to cover the same, for about 
14 hours at room temperature, and the resulting infusion separated by 
decantation and pressing and finally filtration. The clear ambet colored 
filtrate was freed from calcium and albuminates by precipitating with 
oxalic add and tannin and the solution again filtered. It was then con¬ 
centrated on the water bath to about one-third of its original volume 
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and after cooling to the room temperature the pectin was precipitated 
by adding gradually, with constant stirring, three to four volumes of 
95% alcohol. The thick, gelatinous precipitate was separated by filtering 
through an ordinary filter paper. As this was a very slow process, the 
filtration was arranged to proceed over night and the following day. 
The small, brown and homy looking material left in the filter papers, 
was then dissolved in a small quantity of water and the precipitation 
with 95% alcohol repeated. The process was repeated four times after 
which the gelatinous precipitate resulting was almost a pure white, but 
when dry it was dark, and its properties suggested dried glue, although 
the pectin was not quite so elastic. 

An equal volume of extract was added to a 2% solution of this pear 
pectin. The mixture gelatinized almost instantaneously, showing the 
presence of a pectinase in considerable quantity in the water extract of 
dry alfalfa hay. 

Protease. —In the paper^ already referred to, the discovery of a pepto- 
l3^ic enzyme, on the order of vegetable erepsin, in alfalfa seed, is recorded; 
but this protease is not a peptonizing one like pepsin. It was, therefore, 
of considerable interest whether or not the presence of a similar enzyfne 
could be confirmed in the extract of the dried plant. 

Digestion experiments were set up with extracts on egg albumin, serum 
albumin, and fibrin, similar to those carried out on the seeds, the results 
in every case turning out negative. 

The following experiments were then arranged to see if casein and 
Witte peptone could be digested with the extract. Solutions of these 
modified proteins were prepared exactly as specified in the paper just 
mentioned, with the exception that the casein solution required only 
9.5 cc. N NaOH for neutrality to litmus instead of 10 cc. 

Experiment j — {a) 25 cc extract •+• 50 <!c casein solution -j i cc toluene. 

(6) 25 cc. extract -f- 50 cc water + 1 cc toluene 

(r) 50 cc casein solution -|- a*- cc water + 1 cc toluene 

(rf) 25 cc (boiled) extract 50 cc casein solution -f i cc toluene 

(c) 25 cc. (boiled) extract + 50 water + 1 cc toluene 

The above mixtures were digested 24 hours at after which 25 cc. 
of the supernatant liquid of each were withdrawn, 50 cc. water and 10 cc. 
neutral formol phenolphtnalein solution^ added to each and the mixtures 
titrated with 0.2 N NaOH solution, resulting as follows: (o) 6.47 cc., 
{h) 2.72 cc., (c) 1.22 cc., (d) 3.30 cc., and (e) 2.35 cc. 

Experiment 2 .— (a) 25 cc. extract + 50 cc, 2% peptone solution + i cc toluene. 

(b) 25 cc. extract -f 50 cc. water + i cc. toluene 

(c) 25 cc. water + 50 cc. peptone solution -f i cc. t(duene 

* This JouRNAi., 34, 1734 (1912). 

’Made by adding 1 cc. of a f% alcoholic phenolphthalein solution to 50 cc. of a 
40% formaldehyde solution and titrated to a faint pink with o $ N NaOH 
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(li) 35 ec. (bolM) AiEtrtct *f 50 ec. peptone edtiUon 4 * i cc. tolueiie. 

(e) 35 oc. (boiled) extract 4- 50 cc. water + 1 oc. tolueiie. 

Tbe nuxtures digiedted and titrated as in Bxpt. i, with the following 
results: (a) 5.82 cc., (6) 2.70 cc., (c) 1.80 cc., (d) 4.31 cc., and (s) 2.33 cc. 
These two experiments go to show that the extract of the dried alfalfa 
as well as that of vthe seeds, contains a protease capable of splitting up 
both casein and peptone. 

Reaction Influence. —Experiments were arranged to determine whether 
or not the action of the protease would be influenced by an add or alkaline 
solution, which was found to be the case with the seed protease. 

Experment z. —(a) 25 cc extract -f 50 cc H |0 + (toluene) 

(h) 25 cc extract 4- 50 cc casein solution 4- (toluene) 

ic) 25 cc extract 4- 50 cc casein solution + o 5 g sodium carbonate. 

(d) 25 cc extract 4 - 50 cc. casein solution 4 * Na»COi to make a o 5% solution, 
(c) as cc extract 4“ 50 cc casein solution 4- NaiCOi to make a i 6% solution 
(/) 25 cc extract 4 * 50 cc casein solution + NatCO* to make a 2% solution 

(g) 25 cc water 4- ?o cc extract 

' The mixtures were digested for 24 hours at 37**, after which the cal¬ 
culated amount of N HCl was added to neutralize the Na^COt in eadb 
portion, and the liquids titrated as before, making due allowance for the 
volume change upon neutralization of the carbonate, (a) gave 1.56 cc. 
of 0.2 K NaOH, (6) 3.42 cc., (c) 4.97 cc., (d) 4.82 cc., (e) 5.29 cc., (/) 7.51 
cc., and (g) 1.39 cc., showing that an alkaline medium favors the digestion 
of casein. 

Expfnmeni 2 —(o) 25 cc extract 4 - 50 cc casein solution 4- HCl to 0.05% solution 

(h) 25 cc extract 4- 50 cc casein solution 4 - HCl to make a o 1% solution 

(c) 25 cc extract 4- 50 cc casein solution 4 * HCl to make a o 2% solution 

Id) 25 cc extract 4- 50 cc casein solution 4 - HCl to make a o 3% solution 

(e) 25 cc extract -f* 50 cc. casein solution -f HCl to make a o 4% solution 

The digestions were carried out under the same conditions as those 
above and then the added HCl exactly neutralized with N NaOH and 
the formol titration carried out in the usual manner, giving for (a) 2.36 cc. 
0.2 N NaOH, (6) 2.16 cc., (c) 2.11 cc., (d) 1.8^cc., and (e) 1.67 cc., showing 
that an acid solution acts unfavorably upon the digestion of casein, which 
was likewise the case with the seed protease. 

Influence of Albumin in the Digestion of Casein and Peptone. 

It was found that the presence of small amounts of egg albumin or 
serum in the^ digestion liquid of seed protease inhibited the action of the 
enzyme upon both casein and peptone, and therefore experiments were 
carried out to learn if the action of the plant protease is similarly inhibited. 

ExpertmetU i. —(a) 25 cc txtnct 4 “ 10 cc. H |0 4 - so cc casern solution and the 
mixture titrated at once 

(^) 35 cc extract + zo cc. HiO 4 * So oc. casein scdutimi digested at 37° for 24 
hours 
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(c) 25 cc* extract -f 50 cc oxieisi toltttioti + 10 cc albumin solution (made by dis¬ 
solving the white of one hen’s egg in 1 liter of water) and the mixture titrated at once 

(d) 25 cc. extract -f 50 cc casein solution •+• 10 cc albumin solution digested for 
24 hours at 37 ** 

(«) 25 cc. extract + 10 cc albumin solution mixed and left in contact for oae-half 
hour at room temperature, then 50 cc casein sol added, and the mixture titrated at 
once 

(/) Same as (e) except after addmg the casein the mixture was digested 24 hours 
at 37 * 

(i) 25 cc extract 4- locc albumm solution allowed to act together for 2 hours at 
room temperature, then 50 cc casern solution added, and the mixture titrated at once 

(h) 25 cc extract + 10 cc albumin solution left 2 hours at room temperature, then 
50 cc casein solution added and mixture digested at 37 ® for 24 hours and titrated 

(f) 25 cc extract -f 10 cc albumm solution left in contact at room temperature 
21 hours, then 50 cc casein solution added and the mixture titrated at once 

(j) Same as (t), except after adding casein the mixture Has digested for 24 hours 
at 37® and then titrated 

Results of Titrations — (a) 2.93 cc 02 N NaOH, (b) 336 cc, (r) 2 93 cc , (d) 
3 20 cc , (e) 2 94 cc, (/) 3 19 cc , (g) 2 91 cc, (h) 3 14 cc , u) 2 97 cc (j) 5 05 cc, 
showing a small but definite inhibitory action of the albumm upon the casein digestion, 
which IS proportional to the time of action 

Expenment 2 —(a) 25 cc extract + 10 cc H^O 4 50 cc 2 *-0 peptone Nolution ti¬ 
trated at once 

(6) 25 cc extract -f 10 cc. HjO 4 - 50 cc peptone solution heated ^4 hours at 37 ® 
and then titrated 

(c) 25 cc extract 4 10 cc albumin solution 4 50 cc peptone, titrated it once 

(d) 25 cc extract 4* 10 cc albumin solution -f 50 cc i>eptone, heated 24 hours at 
37* and then titrated 

(e) 25 cc extract 4 10 cc albumm solution left at room temperature for one half 
hour and then 50 cc peptone added, and the mixture titrated at once 

(/) 25 cc extract -b 10 cc albumin, left at room temperature for one-half hour, 
then 50 oc. peptone added, digested at 37 ® for 24 hours and titrated 

(g) Same as {e) except extract and albumm left foi 2 hours at room temix^rature. 

(k) Same as (f) except extract and albumm left for 2 hours at room temiieraturc. 

(♦) Same as (e) except extract and albumin left together for 24 hours at room tem¬ 
perature before adding the peptone 

(J) Same as (/) except extract aud albumin left together for 24 hours at room tem¬ 
perature 

The formal titrations resulted as follows* (o) ^ 10 cc 02 N NaOH, if; 4 24- cc , 
(c) 3 09 cc, (d) 4 22 cc , (e) 3 12 cc , (/) 4 21 cc , (g) 3 05 cc / (A) 4 22 cc., (/> 3 20 ec , 
(j) 4 24 cc., showmg that egg albumin does not perceptibly influenc*e the digt j>tion of 
peptone by alfalfa protease 

A series of experiments were then run to determine whether the time 
Of the temperature plays the greater influence in the inhibition of plant 
protease on casein by egg albumin, but it would seem unnecessary to 
feproduce this mass of detail. The results all pointed to the conclusion 
^hat it is the time of action and not the temperature that determines the 
extent of inhibition. 

» Enzymes in the Fresh Alfalfa Plant (Stem and Leaves). 

Voting growing plants were collected and ground to a fine pulp in a 
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mfiat diopper, aaM ttfttir sUrritig it np with lia equal vohuiie of water, 
the mhtture was allowed to stand for 2 hours at a temperature of 37®. 
after which the extract was pressed out and filtered. The hltrate was 
dear and of an amber brown color. Methods identical with the foregoing 
were employed for the determinations, except in the determination of the 
reducing sugars, in which cases the cuprous oxide was titrated by means 
of the ferric sulfate and permanganate method. This method, however, 
is not to be recommended for such worl^. The iodometric copper method 
of Kendall is to be preferred. 

Lipase -^Expenmeni i — (a) 5 cc ethyl benzoate + 25 cc extract + 50 cc HtO 

(b) 25 cc extract 4- 50 cc HtO 

(c) 5 cc ethyl benzoate -f 75 cc HiO 

(d) 5 cc olive oil -f 25 cc extract -f 50 cc HtO 

(e) 5 cc olive oil -f 75 cc HjO 

The titration values are as follows. (0)3.29 cc., (b) 2 93 cc., (c) o ii cc., 
(d) 3.15 cc., (^) 0.05 cc., showing that there is a small, but appreciable, 
amount of lipase present. 

Amylase — Epertmenl / —(o) 5 cc extract 4* 10 ct starch solution 4- 50 cc HgO. 

{b) 5 cc extract 4- 60 cc HtO 

(c) 10 cc starch solution 4“ 55 cc water 

The number of cubic centimeters of permanganate required for the 
predpitated cuprous oxide were found to be. (a) 17.41 cc., (6) 15 09cc., 
and (c) none. Therefore, a small amount of amylase is present. 

Coagulase —Experiment 1 —(a) 10 cc prepared milk 4 - i cc extract 
{h) 10 cc milk 4- I cc water 

(f) 10 cc milk 4” o 37 oc o i N acetic aad 
id) 10 ct milk 4* o 37 cc o i JV butyne acid 

Results* (a), coagulated to a firm mass in seven hours, whereas the 
others remained practically unchanged, showing that a coagulase on the 
order of rennin is present. 

Emuhin — Experiment i —(a) 5 cc extract 4 " 5 cc of a 5% amygdahne^solution 
4 “ 50 cc HtO 

ib) 5 cc extract 4 - 55 cc H5O 

(f) 5 cc amygdalme solution 4- 55 ce HtO 

id) 5 cc amygdalme solution 4- 5 cc of a o 5% emulsm solution 4 - 50 cc HiO 

The number of cubic centimeters of permanganate required for the 
cuprous oxide is as follows: (a) 28.53 cc-» (W i5*3o cc., (c) i.io cc., and 
(d) 39*34 cc. The results indicate that emulsin is present in the fresh 
plant to a xnarked degree. 

Ineertasey^-Expenment i —(a) 2 cc 10% cane sugar aolution 4- 5 cc extract 4 " 
50 cc HtO 

ib) 5 cc extract + 52 cc HiO 

(c) 2 cc sugar solution 4- 55 cc HtO 

(d) a cc sugar 4 * 2 cc. o a JV HQ 4 - 50 co H« 0 . 

(s) 2 cc sugar 4- 5 cc extract 4- 50 cc H^O 4- (powdered) CaCOj 
if) S cc extract 4 ^ 5* cc HtO + (powdered) CaCOt 
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Results: (6), developed an addity of 1.91 cc. 0.2 N NaOH. The titra¬ 
tions with permanganate were (a) 51.41 cc., (b) 15.10 cc., (c) no reduction, 
(d) 21.96 cc., (e) 21.45 cc., and (f) 13.18 cc., which indicate the presence 
of invertase in small amount. 

Peroxidase — Experiment 1 — (a) 1 g pyrogallol + 10 cc of a 1' t KoUition t)f HaOj 
4 1 cc extract, diluted to 50 cc with water 

[h) Same as (a) but without hydrogen iieroxidc 

(c) Guaiacum emulsion 4 - 1 cc extract h 3 ot a 3* ^ solution 4 * water to 
10 cc 

(d) Same as (r), but without the H2O2 

(e) a-Naphthol 4 - 1 cc extract 4 * 1 cc -f H2O to to cc 

if) Same as (e) but without the H2O2 

Results: (a), immediately assumed a yellowish brown color, and in a few 
minutes a heavy brown precipitate appeared. In (b) no change, (c) 
developed the characteristic bluish precipitate at once, (d) no change for 
a long time, (e) a violet colored precipitate settled out in a few minutes, 
(J) remained imchanged. All these facts point to the presence of a per¬ 
oxidase but not to an oxidase. 

Peciinase ,—The test for this enzyme with pectin from pears gave a 
more positive result than with the extract of the dry alfalfa. 

Protease (Casew Digestion) - Experiment 1 —(a) 25 cc extract 4 5' c casein solu¬ 
tion 

ih) 25 cc water 4- 50 cc casein solution 

(C2 25 cc extract 4- 50 cc w'ater 

(</) 25 cc extract (boiled) 4- 50 cc casein solution 

After digestion the formol titration resulted in: (a) 6.80 cc. 0.2 N NaOH, 
(b) 1.31 cc., (c) 2.95 cc., (d) 4.18 cc., which brings out the fact that a stronger 
casein digesting ferment is present in the fresh than in the dried plants. 
{Peptone DigesUon )—Experiment 2—{a) 25 cc extiact 4 - 5«cc peptone solution. 
{b) 25 cc extract 4- 50 cc H2O 
(c) 25 cc. water 4* 50 cc peptone solution 
id) 25 cc (boiled) extract + 50 cc peptone solution 

Titrations were as follows: (a) 7.07 cc. 0.2 N NaOH, (6) 3.29 cc., (c) 
1.78 cc., (d) 4.61 cc., showing that peptone is easily digested by tht enzyme. 

i^gg Albumin Digestion.) — Experiment 3 — (a) 25 cc. extract 4 " 50 albumin 
solution. 

ib) 25 cc. extract + 50 cc HjO 

(c) 25 cc. HjO 4 “ 50 cc albumin solution. 

The titrations resulted as follows: (a) 3.15 cc., (b) 3.17 cc., (c) 0.12 cc. 
These results show conclusively that the protease in question is unable 
fo digest albumin, and therefore not a peptonizing enzyme. 

£nz3rme8 in the Fresh Alfalfa Root. 

Fresh alfalfa roots were dug and ground up in a meat chopper, treated 
^th water, digested for a short time at 37 and the extract pressed out 
and filteied. The clear filtrate was used for the following experiments: 
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Lipase.—Expefiment t. — (a) 25 cc* txiiMct 4 * a cc. etliyl beiuBoiite -f* 5o cc, H^O. 

(6) 25 cc. extract -f 52 cc. HiO. 

(c) 2 cc. ethyl benzoate -f 75 cc. HiO. 

(rf) 25 cc. extract -f 2 cc. olive oil -f 50 cc. HjO. 

V) 2 cc. olive oil + 75 cc. HjO. 

The titration with 0.2 N NaOH resulted in the following values: (a) 
2.48 cc., (b) 2.24 cc., (c) 0.07 cc., (d) 2.26 cc., (e) 0.08 cc., indicating that 
lipases are absent. 

Amylase — Experiment j —(o) 5 cc extract + 10 cc starch solution + 50 cc HaO. 

{b) 5 cc* extract -f 60 cc. H»0. 

(t) 10 cc starch 4- 55 cc HtO 

In these experiments the reduced copper was determined iodometricaDy 
and the titrations with sodium thiosulfate resulted as follows: (a) 7.20 oc., 
(fi) 5*85 cc., (c) no reduction, showing that amylase is present although to 
a less extent than in the stems and leaves. 

Coagulase.—ldenticBl experiments with those under coagulase in the 
foregoing section were set up and after digesting the mixtures for 5 hours 
at 37^, a thickening of the milk in tube (a) was observed, whereas the milk 
in the other tubes remained unchanged. This points to the presence of a 
coagulase in the root extract also. 

Emulsin. —Experiments were run on the root extract corresponding 
to (a), (b) and (c) in the foregoing section, and after heating, the thio¬ 
sulfate titration resulted as follows: (a) 7.13 cc., (b) 5.80 cc., (c) no re¬ 
duction. Emulsin is present in very small amount in the roots. 

Jnvertase. — Experiment i — (a) 2 cc. cane sugar solution 4 - 5 cc extract -|- 50 cc, 

H ,0 

(6) 2 cc. sugar solution 4* 55 cc H2O 

(r) 2 cc sugar solution 4* 2 cc o 2 iVT HCl 4 - 50 cc. HjO. 

(d) 5 cc extract 4 52 cc. HjO. 

(e) 2 cc sugar solution 4- i cc o 2 iV HCl 4 50 cc. HgO. 

The thiosulfate titrations resulted as follows: (a) lo.oi cc., (b) no re¬ 
duction, (c) 22.76 cc., (d) 5.80 cc., (e) 12.40 cc. Invertase is thus present 
to a limited extent and nearly equivalent to i cc. of 0.2 N HCl. 

Peroxidase, —^The same experiments as (a), (6), (c) and (d), of the 
foregoing section were carried out using root extract. The results may be 
given as follows: (a), formed a heavy brown precipitate immediately; 
(6), remained unchanged; (c), developed a deep blue precipitate immedi¬ 
ately; while (d), remained tmchanged for several hours. These results 
indica|e that peroxidases are present in the roots to a larger degree than in 
the and leaves, but no oxidases are present. 

The results of the pectinase tests on the root extract resulted 

Protease^^asein Digestion). — Experiment i. —(a) 25cc.extract 4 50cc. caseinsolu- 
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(c) 25 ca extract -f 50 cc. HiO 

id ) 25 cc. (boiled) extract + 50 cc casein solution. 

Formol titn^tions: (a) 4.52 cc. 0.2 N NaOH, (b) t.28 cc., (c) 2.23 cc., 
(d) 4 22 cc. These results indicate that no protease is present in the root 
extract, 

{Peptone Digestion )—Experiment 2 — {a) 25 cc extract 4- 50 cc peptone solution 
( h ) 2S cc H*0 4- 50 cc peptone <io]ution 
{() 25 cc extract 4- so cc H^O 

(d) 2$ cc extract (boiled) 4* 50 cc peptone solution 

The solutions were heated in the usual way and tlien titrated, giving 
the following values: (a) 5.33 cc., (b) 2.18 cc., (c) 2.23 cc., (d) 5.36 cc. 
The values for (a) and (d) are seen to be almost identical in this case also, 
and therefore no digestion of peptone. 

( \ihunnn Digestion )— Experiment3 —(a) 25 cc extract 4- sc>cc albumin solution 
(/>! 25 cc H*0 -f 50 cc albumin solution 
it ) 25 cc extract 4- 50 cc H2O 

After heating, the titrations resulted as follows: (a) 2.38 cc., (6) o.io cc., 
(c) 2.2^ cc., showing that no digestion of albumin has taken place. 

Conclusion. 

I'he present investigation was designed to cover the more common 
enzymes encountered in vegetable juices and extracts, but no attempt 
has been made to isolate the different ones from their media, nor to study 
them in minute detail. Their presence in the water extracts of the dried 
and fresh alfalfa stems and leaves, as well as in the alfalfa roots has been 
determined qualitatively and in some instances with reference to the 
approximate amount. The following table sets forth the results obtained 
in the present investigation, together with those obtained on alfalfa seeds: 


Bnsyme 

Dried plants 

Fresh plants 

Fresh roots 

Seeds 

Lipase 

— 


— 


Amylase 

4 ( 5 ) 

•4*(^) 

i-(s) 

4 

Coagulase 

— 

+ 

4 

4 

Kmulsin 

4-v/) 

4 -(/) 

4(^ > 

f 

Invertase 

+ 


4 

— 

Peroxidase 

4-(^) 

4 - 

4(0 

4 ^ 

Maltase 

— 




Lactase 





Pectinase 

+(/) 

4(0 

4 


Protease (peptonizing) 


— 

— 

— 

Protease (peptolytic) 


4 

— 

4 


The presence of the enzyme is denoted by 4- and the absence by —. 
the (5) after the sign denotes, in small amount; and the (/) in considerable* 
or large amount. 

The diastatic power of the water extract of the dried plants was de¬ 
termined and found to be approximately 20. 

A sfight alkalinity favors the action of the protease on casein, whereas 
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an add sohitioii4Ux>ve that spontaneously produced in the extract retards 
or inhibits this action. 

No digestion of egg albumin could be detected by the proteases in any 
part of the plant, but this substance invariably retards the action of the 
enzyme on casein. It was also found that the inhibiting influence of egg 
albumin on the casein digestion was proportional to the time of action 
and not to the temperature. 

It is hoped that a more detailed investigation of individual members 
of the alfalfa enzymes can be undertaken in the near future. 

R9mo,*Nsvada. 
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The plant family Calycanthaceae comprises two genera and six or 
seven species, natives of Nortli America and eastern Asia. The family 
is represented in the United States by four or five species of the genus 
Calycanthus L. (Butneria Duhamel), all but one of which are found in the 
south eastern states. The remaining one is native to California. All 
of these are aromatic shrubs from two to ten feet high, growing on hill> 
sides and along streams. The flowers of the eastern species appear early 
in the spring, are brownish to brownish purple and exhale a delightful 
fragrance, compared by some to that of strawberry. Owing to their 
aromatic properties these plants are known commonly as Sweet Scented 
Shrub, Strawberry Shrub, Carolina Allspice, Florida Allspice, etc. The 
California species is known also by the names Spice Bush, Spice Wood, 
Wine Flower, etc. Plants of this latter species are a little larger than 
the others and have somewhat larger flowers of a livid red color. 

Though this genus may no^ be rightly considered as being of much 
economic importance, two of its species, namely, CcUycanthui, flortdus 
and C, fertilis (glaucus) are cultivated as ornamental shrubs both in this 
country and in Europe. Of further interest may be mentioned its re¬ 
puted medicinal and poisonous properties. Thus, according to the 
National Standard Dispensatory, the root, leaves and bark of C. fertilis 
are much used as an antiperiodic. This undoubtedly means as a so-called 
domestic remedy. Kings’ American Dispensatory states that the same 
species has been suggested as a stimulant, antiperiodic and an aromatic, 
while the robt is said to be emetic. There are also reports of its having 
been poisonous to cattle. OUier writers on medicinal plants include 
also the C. ftoridus. With the esoception of the single phytochemical 
group of alkft^pids practically nothing is known of the chemistry of this 
genus. 

In 1888 tfeM^ iSkaloid calycanthine was discovered in the seeds of Caly- 
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cantkus glaucus by R G Eccks^ and a year later his work was confirmed 
by H W Wiley* who separated also about 47% of a fixed oil Since then 
se\ eral papers have been published by H M Gordin* who has shown that 
two alkaloids, calycanthme and isocalycanthine occur in the seeds 

\ccording to the experiments of A R Cushney* on the pharmacological 
action of calycanthme, its effect on the spinal cord is about the same as 
that produced by strychnine poisoning, though the spasms are shorter 

In mammals, calycanthme seems to act as a stimulant to the spinal cord 
and as a depressant to the heart In frogs it has, in addition, a weak, 
curare like action on the terminations of the motor nerves The symp 
toms art so similar to those described in cattle from poisonpg from caly- 
canthus that there can be no doubt that the alkaloid is the chief poisonous 
constituent ” 

In 1912 Mirande® reported finding in 100 parts of fresh lea\es of ( aly- 
canthu 6 flondus o 004 of HCN, the same amount in 100 parts of the leaves 
of C laevtgaius, and o016 m 100 parts of leaves of C ouidentahs 

In 1912 H W Brooks* examined the roots, leaves and flowers of C 
flondus for alkaloids and obtained results which make the presence of 
alkaloids very probable, especially in the leaves 

Experimental. 

The \ olatile oil used m this investigation was separated b> steam dis¬ 
tillation from material collected mamly m the vicmity of Auburn, Ala 
According to the ‘Flora of the Met amorphic Region of Alabama * by 

S Earle our material consisted mainly, if not entirely, of CalyLonthus 
flondus Most of the material was collected after the leaves had fallen, 
but any lea\es still remaining were removed The shrubs were cut off 
just above the ground, allowed to become air dry, coarsely comminuted 
and then distilled with steam 

Three samples of oil were obtained, one m 1908-09, one m 1909^10 and 
another in 1911 12 The yield was 053^,0 25% and o 39%, respectively 
The smaller, younger plants gave the best yield This might be expected, 
since mast of the oil is found m the bark, especially in that of younger 
stems 

Physical and Chemual Properties of the 0 th —In general appearance 
these oils were very similar, of a hght yellowish color, a warm aromatic 
taste and a pleasant, refreshmg camphoraceous odor suggestive of cineol 
Proc tm Pharm Assoc 36, 84 and 383 (1888) 
im Chem J xi, 537(1889) Am J Pharm 63,96(1890) 

^ Proc Am Pharm Assoc 5a, 345 (1904) Ihtd » 53, 224 (1905) Journal 
37 i 144 (1905) Proc Am Pharm Assoc 56,805 (1908) Ibtd 57*889 11909^ J Am 
Pharm 4ssoc X, 849 (1912) 

* This Journal 27, 135 (1905) 

® Compt rend 155, 783 925 (1912) 

* nnpublished manuscript 
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AUtlw Moq^iles w«t« sotttbkia an ]ttoportioa> in 90% akohoL San^>k» 
I aad III wen soluble in z6 and 35 paxta, nsfiectively of 70% alcohol 
The epedfic gravity at ^5 waa o 9209, o 9161, o 9136 
Optical rotation m loo mm tube waa +2 85, +2 84, +6 6 
Index of refraction at 26®, i 4675, i 4713, i 4753 
Saponification number 125, 14 40, 16 6 
Saponification number of acetylated mis 75 i»-, 65 7 

Calculated as bomeol and bomyl acetate these oils contained 4 37%» 5 04a Si % 
respectively, of bomyl acetate, while Sample I contained 18 44% free borneol and 
Sample III 14 46% of free borneol 

Tests for Aldehydes and Ketones —^With SchifP's reagent and sodium 
bisulfite, negative results were obtained, but phenylhydrazme, when 
applied according to the directions of Mulhken^ produced cloudiness indi> 
eating the presence of a ketone If a ketone is present it occurred m \ery 
small amount and is probably one which does not react with sodium 
bisulfite 

Test for Methoxy Compounds —^When tested by the Zeisel method all 
samples gave negative results, showing the absence of compounds con¬ 
taining the methoxyl group. 

Identification and Quantitathre Batimation of Cineol. 

All fractions formed an addition prodnet when treated with lodol 
This, after recrystallization from benzene, melted at 111 ** with decomposi¬ 
tion. Assayed by the official Phosphonc Aad Method, Sample I ga\e 
36% of aneol and Sample III 69% By the Resorcin Method Sample I 
fieve 35% and Sample III 71%. The great difference in aneol content 
of the two oils may be explamed m part by the fact that oil No I was 
obtained from older plants and apparently contams a higher percentage 
of pinene * 

Exasmnaium for Phenol —^The oil was first shaken with a weak solution 
of sodium carbonate m order to remove free add, then shaken several 
times with a 2 5% solution of potassium hydroxide, the caustic alkah 
sdutions were extracted with ether to remove unchanged oil, then aadified 
with dilute sulfunc aad and agam extracted with ether After e\ apora- 
tion of the ether there remained a small amount of a reddish brown sub* 
stance in which, on standing, a very small amount of a crystallme solid 
appeared. This was pressed between filter paper and tested with ah 
alcohohe solution of feme chlon^i which gave a dirty greenish brown 
color. Whe^ water was added to this a purple color was formed This 
is an indication of sahcyliceiad 

Sapontficedwn and FroeHonahon of the Otis —Sample I was boiled an 

^ 'Tdentification of Pure Organic Compounds,” Vol I, 134 
* It seems id be generally considered, however, that the younger the plants the 
larger the percentage of terpenes ”The Volatile Oils,” GUdemeister-Kremers Vol I, 
P 28s 
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hour QU ^ water bath with an excess of 0.5 N alcoholic solution of potassium 
hydroxide^ The alcohol was then distilled o£F on a water bath, the residue 
mixed with water, the oil separated, washed, dried and fractionated three 
times under a pressure of 3 mm. Table I shows the fractions obtained, 
with the rotation, index of refraction and density of each. 


Tabi^ T 


No of 
fraction 

Boiling 

temp 

das" 


^h >27 ® • 

I 

50-55® 

0 9064 

+ 3 3 ® 

1 4580 

2 

55-60° 

0 9090 

+ 41® 

1 4585 

3 

60 80° 

0 9203 

+ 2 1° 

1 4647 

4 

80-90° 

0 9227 

+ 92° 

1 4796 

5 

90- 100° 

0 9380 

+ 14 3 ® 

I 4854 

6 

I(X)-IIO° 

0 9431 

+ 11 7 ® 

I 4895 

7 

no- 120° 

0 9401 

+ 83® 

1 4948 

8 

120-130° 

0 9340 

+ 4 9 ® 

I 4982 

9 

130-140° 

0 9571 

— 11° 

I 4987 


These fractions were then distilled imder atmospheric pressure, yielding 
fractions with the following boiling temperatures 

I 155-160°, 2, 160-170°, 3, 170-176°, 4, 176-180°, 5, 180 190°, 6, 190-200°; 
7 2 kk > 210°, 8, 210-220°, 9, 220 230°, 10, 230240° 

Sample of oil No. Ill, after j;;§moval of phenol, was sapoi^ihed, then 
fractionated four times under a pressure of 15 mm. and once under at¬ 
mospheric pressure. Table II shows the fractions obtained with the 
rotation, index of refraction and density of each. 


^AB1«S II 


No of 
fraction 

Boilmg 

temp 

j 26 ® 

d 26 ° 

«D. 


I 

160-170° 

0 898 

+ 55® 

I 45959 

2 

170-175® 

0 904 

+ 4 3 ® 

I 45859 

3 

175-185® 

0 921 


1 46429 

4 

185-200° 



I 46806 

5 

200-210° 

0 939 

+ 15 8° 

I 47681 

6 

210-220° 

0 943 

+ 17 8° 

I 48179 

7 

220-240° 

0 926 


I 48711 

8 

240-260° 

0 926 

+ 9 95 ® 

I 49668 

9 . 

260-273° 

0 895 

— 4 7 ® 

I 48841 

In addition 

to these fractions. 

there was 

obtained from 

the alcohol 


which was distilled off from the saponification mixture a small amount 
of an oil which boiled between 155® and 160®. 

Identification of Ptnene. —^The fraction boiling at 155- 160® was treated 
the method of P. Ehestfidt^ for the preparation of pinene nitrosyl 
chloride. The product obtained was purified by dissolving it in chloro¬ 
form and precipitating by the addition of methyl alcohol. The substance 
thus obtained melted at 101-102®. A nitrolbenzylamine also was pre¬ 
pared which melted at 122-123®. The preparation of these two com- 
^ of Schimmel & Co , April, 1910, 164. 
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pounds may be considered as proof of the presence of pinene. As diown 
by the optical rotation it is a mixture of dextro- and levo-a-pmeoe with 
the dextro- iorm slightly predominating. The low dextro-rotation may 
also be accounted for in part by the presence of cineol, which is optically 
inactive. The index of refraction of the lowest boiling fractions is lower 
than that of pinene while the density is higher. Both of these points of 
difference are likewise explained by the presence of cineol. 

Identification of Cineol —The fractions boiling between 170° and 180® 
in the case of oil No. I, and those boiling between 170° and 185® in the 
case of oil No. II, were composed chiefly of cineol, as shown by the odor, 
boiling temperature, density, the iodole test and by the fact that the 
greater part was dissolved by a 50% solution of resorcin. 

Test for Linalodl —Fractions boiling between 180® and 200® were 
oxidized with chromic acid mixture, the mixture neutralized and distilled 
with steam. The liquid recovered had a light yellow color and an odor 
suggesting that of citral. This was treated with semicarbaaide hydro¬ 
chloride according to 2^1insky^ for the preparation of semicarbazones. 
The substance obtained was recrystallized from methyl alcohol and the 
melting point determined. It began to soften at 193® and melted at 
about 200®. Citral forms two semicarbazones, one melting at 164® and 
the other at 171-172®. Camphor semicarbazone melts 236-238®. The 
product obtained in this experiment was probably a mixture of citral 
semicarbazone and camphor semicarbazone, since borneol was proved to 
be a constituent of the next higher boiling fraction. 

Test for Camphor, Identification of Borneol —fractions boiling be¬ 
tween 200® and 240® were fractionated again twice, collecting in one 
fraction all that portion which distilled between 200® and 220°. Some of 
this was treated with hydroxylamine hydrochloride in the usual manner 
for the preparation of camphor oxime. The result was negative. The 
remainder of this fraction was oxidized with Beckmann's chromic acid 
mixture, the acid neutralized and the mixture distilled with steam. The 
oil obtained was treated with hydroxylamine hydrochloride. An oxime 
was obtained which, after recrystallization from diluted alcohol, had the 
melting point, 118-119®. The melting point of camphor oxime is generally 
given as 117-119®. 

The high boiling portion of the oil was not identified. Judging from 
the boiling«temperature, the index of refraction and the density, it probably 
consists of one or more sesquiterpenes. As will be seen from Table lH 

Tablb 111. 

BciUnf point. Density. Rotation Index of rdfractioo 

Caryophyllene. . 258-260® 0908 at 15® —8 7® i 4997 at 20® 

Fraction No. 9 . . 260-273® o 895 at 25® —4 7® i 4884 at 26® 

’ Ber., 30, 1541 (1897) 
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there is a fair degree of agreement between the physical constants of 
caryophyllene and those of one of the high boiling fractions of oil No. III. 

But an attempt to prepare caryophyllene hydrate resulted negatively. 
The amount at hand was not sufficient for further tests. 

Identification of Acids. 

The alkaline liquid resulting from the saponification of oil No. I was 
evaporated to a small volume, acidified and distilled with steam. The acid 
distillate was neutralized with sodium hydroxide and precipitated with 
silver nitrate. Very decided teduction of the silver occurred, indicating 
the presence of formic acid. 

The distillate from oil No. I was neutralized with sodium carbonate 
and evaporated to a small volume. Oil No. I was shaken with a 2-3% 
solution of sodium carbonate, the aqueous liquid evaporated to a small 
volume and mixed with the concentrated distillate, the mixture acidified 
and distilled with steam. The distillate was neutralized with sodium hy¬ 
droxide and precipitated with silver nitrate. The dried salt gave upon 
ignition 50.2% of metallic silver. 

The alkaline liquid resulting from the saponification of oil No. Ill was 
concentrated, acidified and distilled with steam. The distillate was col* 
lected in two portions, neutralized with ammonia and precipitated with 
silver nitrate. The amount of the first precipitate was very small. The 
precipitate from tlie second fraction yielded, upon ignition, 63.66% of 
metallic silver. 

From the portion remaining in the flask a silver compotmd was pre¬ 
pared which, upon ignition, left a residue of 38.16% of metallic silver. 

The silver salts of some of the fatty acids which occur in volatile oils 
contain the following percentages of silver. 

Of acetic acid, 64 64%, butync acid, 55 34%, valenanic acid, 51 64^, caproic acid, 
48 39%, caprylic acid, 42 59%, capric acid, 38 67% 

The results obtained indicate therefore that the oils contain formic 
acid, acetic acid and at least one other (higher) fatt;^ acid. 

Summary. 

From the foregoing investigation it follows that oil of Calycanthus 
fiondus contains the following compounds, the dneol predominating: 


1 d-a-Pmene 5 

2 La-Pmene 6 

3 Cineol 7 

4 Borneol 8 

Al.ABAlrA POLYTSCKNIC InSTITUTS, 

Auburn, Ala 


LinalobI? 

Bomyl acetate 
Salicylic acid 
One or more esters in ad 
dition to bomyl acetate 
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THB HYDROGEN NUMBER OP SOME ESSENTIAL OILS AND 
ESSENTIAL OIL PRODUCTS. 1. OILS OF SASSAFRAS, 
ANISE, FENNEL, CLOVE AND PIMENTA. 

By Alan R. Albright. 

Received August 24, 1914 

Introduction. 

This paper describes a new method for the examination of certain 
ethereal oils. It depends on the fact that some unsaturated compounds 
in sudi oils are capable of quantitative hydrogenation in a solution of 
colloidal palladium. S. Fokin^ suggests a “hydrogen number^ for un¬ 
saturated aliphatic compounds, using molecular platinum as catalyzer, 
but states that no cyclic unsaturated compound will give this. It has 
been found that a “hydrogen number,** corresponding to the iodine number 
of fatty oils, may be ascribed to some ethereal oils of the type to be dis¬ 
cussed. * 

Catalyzer. —The colloidal palladium used in this work is a commercial 
product,* but it may not be amiss to describe very briefly its preparation.* 
A solution of a palladium salt is added to a solution of an alkali salt of an 
acid of high molecular weight, in this case the sodium salt of protalbinic 
add (an egg albumin decomposition product). An excess of alkali dis¬ 
solves the predpitate formed and the solution is said to contain the pal¬ 
ladium in Uie form of a hydrosol of its hydroxide. This solution is purified 
by dialysis and the hydroxide reduced with hydrazine hydrate. On 
further dialysis and evaporation to dryness there is obtained a water- 
soluble product consisting of colloidal palladium and sodium protalbinatc 
in the form of black shining lamellae, which contains about 6o% palladitun. 
The sodium protalbinate present in the mixtine acts, when the material 
is in solution, as a “protective colloid.**^ 

As is well known, colloids in general are precipitated, “flocked out,” 

by ions (e. g., AssSs by HCl), due to a transfer of electrical charges, but 
in the presence of a protective colloid relatively large amounts of elec¬ 
trolytes are necessary to bring this about. 

Hydrogenation involving the use of colloidal palladium differs from 
some other processes of catalytic reduction in that the reaction has not 
been observed to proceed in the absence of water nor if the proportion of 
water in tfie reaction mixture be too small. For instance, in the case of 

‘ J Russ. Phys. ChffH. Soc., 40, 700-9 (1908); cf. Chetn. Zentr., 1908, II, 2059* 
also C. i4 , 3, 1009 (1909). 

^ Prepared^ by Kalle & Co., Biebrtch, am/R. Price about $2.40 per gram. See 
Paal and Hartman, Ber., 43, 248-9 (1910). 

* Paal and Amberger, Bet., 37, 124 (1904): Chem. ZerUr., 1904, I, 572. 

* Paal and Amberger, loc. cit., see also Skita and Franck, Ber., 44, 2862 (1911); 
Chem. Zentr., 19XX» II, 173. 
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cottonseed oil, a portion of this material showed no absorption of hydrogen 
on being shaken with a small quantity of powdered colloidal palladium. 
The same result was obtained whether the oil was suspended in .95% 
alcohol or dissolved in acetone. On adding 15 to 20% of water to the 
acetone solution, however, reduction took place at a fairly rapid rate. 
If this more convenient form of colloidal palladium be not available, a 
substitute may be prepared as needed in the following way;^ 0.05 g. pal- 
ladous chloride (the quantity generally used in our experiments), is placed 
in the shaking flask described below, followed by 50 cc. of 50% alcohol 
and I or 2 cc. of a 1% aqueous solution of gum arabic (tlie weight of gum 
used being about one-fourth the weight of the PdClo). On shaking this 
mixture in an atmosphere of hydrogen, the chloride is reduced with forma¬ 
tion of a black solution of colloidal palladium, which is rendered stable, 
/. £•., “reversible,” by tlie small quantity of the reversible colloid present, 
gum arabic. While this solution may be substituted for that of the 
technically prepared substance, it is actually more expensive, as t*xperi- 
luents show that 0.02 g. colloidal palladium costing $0,048 is at least as 
active as 0.05 g. PdCb, costing $0,075. Paal’s colloidal palladium and 
palladous chloride contain approximately equal percentages of the 
metal. 


Certain substances are regarded as poisonous witli respect to colloidal 
palladium, for example, formaldehyde contained in impure methyl alcohol 
is said to be harmful, and allyl isothiocyanatc entirely inactivates it, so 
that mustard oil, although theoretically coming within the category of 
available experimental material, cannot be treated. 

No attempt is made to isolate either the colloidal palladium as such, 
or the hydrogenated sample, but the palladium may be recovered by 
evaporating the reaction mixtuic to dryness, igniting, converting the 
metal into the chloride and boiling the solution of this to obtain palladous 
chloride, which may be used in place of colloidal palladium as previously 
described. 


Apparatus. —^The apparatus used in this laboratory, which is shown in 
I and 2, is similar in princi- c 


pie to that devised in the organic 
laboratory of the University of 
CTbttingen. Its fundamental parts 
are the camshaft, carrying four 
eccentrics; the shaking baskets 
‘A,” attached to the cams and 



suspended from pulleys on a sup¬ 
porting rod; the absorption flasks 


which are placed in the wire baskets; the gas buret connected 


^ Skita and Franck, loc. cit. 
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by means of a T tube both with the source of hydrogen and with the ab¬ 
sorption flask. Power is supplied by a one-eighth h. p. motor belted to. 
the <;am-shaft. When in operation, the shaft has a speed of about 200 
revolutions per minute. Hydrogen is supplied from a Kipp generator, 
or from a steel cylinder and is purifled by being passed through a large 
wash bottle containing alkaline saturated permanganate and is washed 
with water at each gas buret by a separate wash bottle. 

Manipulation ,—^The manipulation of a reduction is as follows: The 
air is first displaced from the entire apparatus by passing through it a 
current of hydrogen, after removing the stopper “C," and lowering the 
reservoir so that sufiicient water remains to form an air trap at the 
lower bend of the buret. The levels in both arms of the U tube are then 
equalized at the zero mark. The three-way stopcock “E,” is then closed, 
the stopper “C,” which had been replaced during the flushing of the buret 



with hydrogen, is removed, and 0.02 g. dry colloidal palladium introduced 
while a current of hydrogen is passing through. Then 50 cc. of 50% 
alcohol are added, the stopper replaced, the stopcock “F,” closed (shown 
only in photograph) the three-way cock “E,** momentanly opened to the 
air to equalize the pressure in the apparatus with that of the atmosphere, 
and the flask shaken until no more hydrogen is absorbed. In this 
the errors due to (i) absorption of hydrogen by the catalyzer, (2) ipaHU' 
bflity of the gas in the solvent, and (3) consumption of hydrogen by 
oxygen dissolved in the solvent, are removed from consideration. The 
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buret is again filled to the zero mark with hydrogen and the shaking 
flask tilted until the palladium solution has drained from the concave 
^'substance table” The substance under investigation is dropp^ 

into this table from an oil pipet (weighing bottle),^ again preventing tiie 
entrance of air by maintaining a current of hydrogen through the ap¬ 
paratus. The purpose of this “substance table” is to prevent contact 
between the catalyzer and substance under examination until the operator 
is ready to start the experiment. The stopper “C,” is replaced, the cock 
“F,” is closed and the cock “E,” opened momentarily to the air agalp- 
Connection is then made by the same stopcock between the shaking flal^ 
and the buret and the machine is at once set in motion. The absorpt^ 
of hydrogen is carefully watched, maintaining the same water level in 
side of the buret by regulating the fiow of water from the reservoir. Wli|n 
the reaction is finished, a decided and abrupt decrease in the rate of ab¬ 
sorption occurs. On the accuracy of the observation of this point depaijris 
the accuracy of the determination The end point may readily be fqlpd 
otherwise by noting the buret reading at frequent intervals, e, g., every 
15 seconds, and plotting volume against time on codrdinate paper, when 
the break in the resulting curve will give the desired result. This point 
was found in each of the cases to be described by drawing a straight Jl||h€ 
through the first points, then connecting with a smooth curve those points 
which lie at the right. The juncture of the straight line representing the 
main reaction, with the curved line representing absorption of hydrogen 
by secondary substances, is taken as the end point. The sample weight 
^ould be so adjusted that 100 cc. or less of hydrogen will be needed, b^t 
in case more than one buret of the gas is to be absorbed, the procedurefs 
as follows: First, the reading is noted and the damp “H,” dosed (without 
interrupting the shaking); then the reservoir is lowered and the cock “If/’ 
opened until the water in the graduated branch of the U tube is forcrc 
by the pressure of hydrogen from the cylinder down to the level of tl||^ 
in the other and then dosed, again reading the buret. The reservoir!||s 
hung in the hook, an amount of water equal to about twice the quant 
of h3rdrogen which has been absorbed during the time of refilling the bu 
(roughly calculated from the previously observed rate of absorption) J 
allowed to enter the right arm, and the partial vacuum which has b^ 
formed in the shaking fiask is released when the damp “H,” is open^. 
The levds in the two arms of the buret are equalized and the absorptiOts 
continued to completion. 

Application ,—Every essential oil contains at least small quantities^ 
unsaturated^ substances, consisting, for example, of one or more terpein, 
such as limonene, or phellandrene, 

* Devised by H. S. Bailey of this laboratory. 
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CH. 

CH» 


I 

\:h 

( H 1 

1 H II 

H,C\|^CH2 

1 

n^\\yCH 

1 

HsC^^CH, 

H,c/^ |\:h, 

H 

Limontne 

PhcUandrene (a) 


and theoretically a measure of the total “degree of unsaturation” might 
present a factor useful m judging the purity of the product. Not all 
double bonds, however, are hydrogenated with equal ease, owing to effects 
of molecular configuration, and some are only very slowly attacked by 
activated hydrogen. For example, limonene is first reduced to carvo- 
iijenthene,' citral to citronellal,^ carvoxime to carvotanacetoxime,* the 
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H,C>. 1 yCH, 
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h,c"^'\:hi 

XX 


Carvoxime 

Carvotanacetoxime 


' With Pt black as catalyzer, Vavon, Chem Zentr , 19x4, I, 1506, with CuO as 
catalyzer Ipatieff, C i 4 , 5, 891 (1911) 

* Skita, Ber , 42,1627 (1909), Chem ZetUr ,' 1909, 1 ,1931; also C ,3,2159 (1909) 

^ Albright, ‘^Inaugural Dissertation,'* Gottingen, 19x2; Wallach and Albright, 
. 403, 73 (l 9 « 4 ) 
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second bond in each case requiring considerably longer treatment for 
complete saturation. 

Thus it is seen that the application of a quantitative method in such 
cases may be attended by unsatisfactory results, in that far too much time 
may be required for a determination, with possible attendant errors of 
changing atmospheric temperature and pressure. 

Some oils, however, contain compounds which are completely and very 
rapidly reduced, and it is with oils of this type that the present paper deals. 
Most notable are those containing a constituent which has within it^ 
molecule an allyl or propenyl group, as the double bonds in such groupings 
are generally capable of very rapid hydrogenation. (Allyl isothiocyanate 
mentioned before is an exception.) In fact, some compounds of this type 
are so rapidly reduced that, when an oil containing one of them is under 
examination, the reaction seems to take a selective course, in that these 
bonds are quantitatively saturated before those in other configurations 
are attacked to more than a slight extent. As a matter of fact, however, 
the reaction is not to be considered rigidly selective, and it is in this fact 
that the principal error of the determination lies. Nevertheless, in most 
CRvSes the change in velocity of hydrogen absorption, after the allyl or 
propenyl group has been saturated, is sufficiently abrupt so that there is 
no mistaking the end point of the reaction. It is the quantity of hydrogen 
absorbed in this first and most vigorous action that fixes the “hydrogen 
number” of the oil. In other words, the hydrogen number of an oil is 
the number of cc. of hydrogen, reduced to the volume it would occupy 
at o® and 760 mm. pressure, which are absorbed by i g. of the material in 
question during the above described period of most rapid absorption of the gas. 
This quantity has been found to be characteristic of the several oils name^ 
and gives a direct measure of the proportion of the active constitp^t 
present. For example, from the hydrogen number of clove oil th^ per¬ 
centage of eugenol may be readily calculated by multiplying by the factor 
0.0073, the weight of eugenol equivalent to i cc. of hydrogen. The 
results are generally slightly too high because of the absorption of hy drogen 
by secondary substances in addition to that due to the main redaction. 
By using an appropriate factor weight the buret reading, reduced t,o stand¬ 
ard conditions, will give the percentage direct of these substances, ’^of course 
with the same qualification regarding error. 

The method of procedure in the working out of the hydroge^n number 
and of the ^timation of the principal constituents of the oils * under con¬ 
sideration was as follows: first, the active constituents of the oi.ls, namely, 
safrol, anethol, and eugenol, were prepared in as pure a condition as possi¬ 
ble and hydrogenated, in order to prove that they may be qu^antitatively 
reduced, and that the break in the curve showing the absorj )tion rate, 
which is apparently a straight line during the main reaction, ^actually 
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represents the complete saturation of the one active double bond in each 
compound Then an imitation oil was prepared, made up of the active 
constituent mentioned, in the approximate proportion in which it occurs 
in tlie natural oil, while the remaining percentage* was represented by pure 
limonene Timonene itself absorbs hydrogen fairly rapidly, and was 
chosen from among other terpencs for that reason, so that as severe a 
test as possible might be made Finally, samples of commercial oils were 
subjected to the same process 

Experimental. 

J/ie Reduction of Safrol A commercial sample of safroJ was redistilled, 
h p 760 mm, 236 0° (mercury entirely m vapor) This siibstance is 
reduced to dihydrosafrol with extreme ease The speed of reaction and 
sharpness of the end point arc remarkable One tenth gram colloidal 
palladium dissolved in about 40 cc 50% alcohol was saturated with 
h\drogen, then 4 63 g safrol were introduced Absorption began as soon 
as agitation was commenced, proceeded at a constant rate and ended 
very abruptly In ten minutes 720 cc of hydrogen measured at 22® and 
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75$ nusu bad been absorbed. This is equivalent to 632 cc. at and 
760 mm., whereas 4.63 g. safrol should theoretically absorb 641 cc. The 
reaction product was isolated by distilling with steam, dried with fused 
calcium chloride and di^ed under ordinary pressure, b. p., 234.3-234.5'^ 
(mercury entirely in vapor). 

o 2026 g of substance gave o 1375 g H^O and o 5461 g COt 
Calculated for CioHnOa* H «= 7 3, C « 73 2, found 7 6* 73 5 * 

Specific gravity 156V156® =* x 0759, Wd 15 6® * 15228, M R « 4660, 
calculated « 46 i 

Dihydrosafrol is a colorless oil, stable several minutes toward dilute 
alcoholic permanganate; quite stable toward dilute aqueous permanganate. 
The odor is very similar to that of safrol. 

Since the work upon which this paper is based was begim, there has 
appeared an article by Ipatieff^ in which are described the reductions of 
anethol, eugenol, and safrol with nickel and hydrogen under about 50 
atm. pressure and at from 92® to 95®. The preparation of reduction 
products for the purpose of analysis has been limited to safrol, since the 

author's results agree with those 
of Ipatieff, and since there is 
every reason, from theoretical 
and experimental considera¬ 
tions, to assume that the re 
actions, in the case of anethol 
and of eugenol, proceed normally 
as indicated in the above for¬ 
mulas. 

Fig, 4 gives a typical curve 
showing the rate of absorption 
of hydrogen by safrol. The raw 
material was a sample of com¬ 
mercial safrol, ‘Ture U. S. P 
This was frozen and pressed out, then distilled under 763 mm. pressure, 
b. p., 236.3-236.6® (mercury entirely in vapor). 

As described before, 0.02 g. colloidal palladium with 50 cc. 50% alcohol 
were saturated with hydrogen in the shaking flask, after which 0.5119 g* 
of the substance was introduced. The hydrogen was measured at 24.5^1 
766.5 mpj. The break in the curve occurs at 80.0 cc., equivalent at o®, 
760 mm. to 69.4 cc., whereas the theoretical absorption is 70 7 cc. Hy¬ 
drogen number, 135.6; safrol ~ 98.3%. Each of a number of reductions 
of safrol gave a result i to 2% too low, indicating the probable presence of 
some muclrless active substance difficult to separate from safrol. 

Fig. 5 shows the rate of absorption of hydrogen by pure limonene from 

* Ber , 46, 3589 (1913), cf. Ckem Zentr , 1914,1, 140 
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lemon oils, redistilled several times over sodium The catalytic reagent 
consisted, as in each of the cases to be described, of o 02 g colloidal pal 
ladium m 50 cc 50% alcohol The 
sample weighed 00390 g and the 
gas was measured at 25®, 766 mm 
Fig 6 represents the reduction of 
a factitious sassafras oil, a mixture 
of 4000 g redistilled commercial 
safrol and i 000 g limonene The 
quantity taken was o 561 g and 

the break in the absorption curve p,g 5 —Limontnt 

occurred at 73 7 cc measured at 

26 5°, 765 5 mm At o®, 760 mm this is equivalent to 62 8 ct giving 
a hydrogen number of 1119 Eighty per cent of o g or 0449 g 

safrol at 0°, 760 mm should absorb 62 2 cc , the error being due pn 

manly to the 20^ ( of limonene 
present The proportion of safrol 
calculated from the absorption is 
81 1% 

Fig 7 represents tl hydrogena 
tion of an authentic sassafras oil 
Curve I gives th( result obtained 
usilig o 4261 g oil, C urve 2 using 
05071 g No I absorbed 510 cc. 
No 2 60 o ce, each measured at 
257634 mm At o®, 760 mm, 
absorption by No i would have 
been 43 9 ce , giving a hydrogen 
number of 103 i, and a safrol con 
Fig 6-Imitation Sassafras Oil ^ent of 74 8%, by No 2, 51 7 , 

giving 102 o as the hydrogen iiumb^^r, and 74 0% as the safrol content 
Fig 8 shows the course of a reduction of pure anethol, prepared by 
freezing and pressing out a sample of commercial anethol The quantity 
taken was o 4417 g, the sharp break in the absoqition curve coming at 
79 2 cc measured at 28®, 762 4 mm This is equivalent at o®, 760 mm to 
66 5 cc Theory requires an absorption of 66 8 cc at o®, 760 mm Hy 
drogen number, 150 5 anethol = 99 6% 

Fig 9 represents the reduction of an imitation anise oil, made of 8 000 g 
pure anethol and 2 000 g pure limonene No i shows the result obtained 
with o 4180 g of the mixture The break occurs at 61 cc measured at 
24 759 "Fhis is eqmvalent at o®, 760 mm to 52 3 cc , givmg a 

hydrogen number of 125 i, and an anethol content m the oil of 82 4% 
For No 2, o 3220 g was taken The break is at 47 5 cc measured under 
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the same co^iditions as for No. i, equivalent at o®, 760 mm., to 40.9 cc. 
Hydrogen number, 127.0; anethol == 83.7%. 



mercial 


1 Z 0 1 z 

Minutes 

7 —Authentic Sassafras Oil. 

10 shows the results obtained with a commercial anise oil. Foi 

- ————————— No. I, 0.4109 g. was taken. The 

— "**=— end point is at 61.1 cc. measured 

-at 26®, 756 mm., equivalent to 51.; 

-cc. at o®, 760 mm., giving 125.8 as 

-the hydrogen number, and 82.9% 

-!— as the anethol content. For No. 2, 

-0.4019 g. oil was used, the end point 

_occurring at 60.6 cc. measured undei 

_ I I _the same conditions as No. 1, equiva- 

I I I 1 -^^^ I -I lent to 51.2 cc. at o®, 760 mm. 

^ Atmutcs ^ ^ Hydrogen number, 127.3; anethol = 

Pig. 8.—^Anethol. 

Fig. II. A representative corn- 
fennel oil, No I. 0.5378 g. absorbed 62,0 cc. at 22®, 764.4 mm.. 



Minutes 

Fig 9 —Imitation Anise Oil 











Afmutes 

Fig. 11 .—Commercial Fennel Oil. 


equivalent to 54.4 cc. at o®, 706 
nun., giving 101.3 as the hydrogen 
number, which represents 66.8% eo 
anethol. No. 2: 0.6330 g. at 23 
764.4 mm., absorbed 74.5 cr., 
equivalent to 65.0 cc. at 0°. 760 
nim. Hydrogen number, 102.7; ^ 
anethol = 67.7%. 

Fig. 12 represents a reduction ^ 
of eugenol. The raw mateiial was ^ 
a commercial eugenol, “Pure 
U.S. P.“ It was redistilled, b. p., 

13 mm., 150-152® (imcor.). 0.4769 47 
R- absorbed 77.7 cc. at 30°, 762.7 
mm., equivalent to 64.1 cc. at o®, 

760 mn^ Theoretical absorption, 

65 I cc. Hydrogen number, 134.4; 
eugenol * 98.3%. 



1 

Almute^ 
Fig. 12 — Eugenol 
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Fig. 13 shows results obtained on hydrogenating a mixture of 8.000 g. 
redistilled eugenol and 2.000 g. limonene. No. i: 0.4620 *g. absorbed 
60 2 cc. at 24®, 765 mm., equivalent to 52.3 cc. at o®, 760 mm. Hydrogen 
number, 113.2; eugenol = 82.8%. No. 2* 0.4806 g. absorbed 62.8 cc. 
under the same conditions, equivalent to 54.5 cc. at o®, 760 mm., giving 
in-3 as the hydrogen number, which represents 82.8% eugenol. 

Fig. 14 shows the results of two experiments with a commercial clove oil. 
For No. I, 0.4104 g. was taken, which absorbed 55.0 cc. at 26®, 763 mm., 
equivalent to 47.0 cc. at o®, 760 mm. Hydrogen number, 114.6; eugenol 
= 83.8%. For No. 2, 0.4339 g. oil was used. The absorption at 27®, 
763 mm. was 58.3 cc., equivalent to 49.5 cc. at o®, 760 mm. Hydrogen 
number, 114.0, eugenol = 83.3%. 

Fig. 15 represents reductions ot pimenta oil. For No. i, 0.4592 g. of a 
representative commercial oil was taken, which absorbed at 27®, 763 mm., 
53.0 cc., equivalent to 44.9 cc. at o®, 760 mm. Hydrogen number, 
97.8, eugenol = 71.5%. For No. 2, 0.6830 g. of the same oil was used. 
Under the same experimental conditions there were absorbed 78.7 cc., 
equivalent to 66.8 cc. at o®, 760 mm. Hydrogen number, 97.8; 
eugenol = 7i*5%* 

The values for the vapor pressure of the solvent (50% ale ^hol), used in 
calculating these results were interpolated between figures published by 
Doroschewski,^ and are given in Table I. 

Table I. 



V p 50% alcohol 



Temperature 

in mm. mercury 

Temperature 

V.p 

22 0 

42 7 

26 0 

52 5 

22 5 

43 8 

26 5 

54 0 

23 0 

45 0 

27 0 

55 5 

23 5 

46 2 

27 5 

57 0 

24 u 

47 4 

28 0 

58.8 

24 5 

48 5 

28 5 

60 5 

25 0 

49 7 

29 0 

62 6 

25 5 

50 9 

29 5 

64 4 



30 0 

66 8 


Fxperiments carried out in this laboratory indicate that the effect of 
either the catalyzer or oil upon the vapor pressure of the alcohol is negli¬ 
gible. 

The results of the above described experiments are given in Table II. 

It is planned to obtain a number of additional authentic samples of 
these and of other oils, so that this table may be amplified and limits for 
the hydrogen numbers set. It is further our intention to adapt the method 
to those materials which at present seem to offer greater difficulty, and to 
devise a simpler and less expensive form 6 i apparatus which may aid the 
method in finding commercial application. 

^ Z. phystk Chem., 73, 192 (1910). 
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Tablk n 





Per cent 

Theoretical 



Hydrogen 

of ective 

per cent of ac¬ 

Figure 

SutMrteuce 

number 

conetltuent 

tive conetltuent 

3 

Safrol 

135 6 

98 3 

xoo 0 

4 

Limonene 




5 

Imitation sassafras oil 

III 9 

81 I 

80 0 

6 

Authentic sassafras oil 

103 I 

74 8 




102 0 

74 0 


7 

Anethol 

150 5 

99 6 

100 0 

8 

Imitation anise oil 

125 I 

82 4 

80 0 



127 0 

83 7 

80 0 

9 

Commercial amse oil 

125 8 

82 9 




147 3 

83 9 


10 

Commercial fennel oil 

101 3 

66 8 




102 7 

67 7 


11 

Eugenol 

134 4 

98 3 

100 0 

12 

Imitation clove oil 

113 2 

82 8 

80 0 



H 3 3 

82 8 

80 0 

13 

Commercial clove oil 

114 6 

83 8 




114 0 

83 3 


14 

Commercial pimenta oil 

97 8 

71 5 




97 8 

71 5 
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THREE ISOMERIC ETHYL SECONDARYBUTYL HYDROXYL- 

AMINES. 

By Lauosk WnuuAM Jonss and Lsonoka Nsuvfbr 
Received July 31 1914 

By the substitution of two dififerent groups for hydrogen m hydroxyl- 
amine, three isomenc compounds are possible and may be represented 
by the followmg general formulas 


R.n 

>N—OH 

Riv 

>N—OR* 

>N—OR] 

r/ 



Rr'^ 


A 

B 

C 


Compoimds of the type A, j 8 ,/ 3 -derivatives,^ were first prepared by Bewad.* 
The first representative of types B and C, a,i8-derivatives, was the a- 
benzyl-jS-ethyl derivative prepared by Behrend and Leuchs* in 1890. 
Smce then no compounds of the a,j8 type containing two different radicals 
were described until Jones/ in 1907, prepared two isomeric compounds, 
vtz , a ethyl ^-methyl and a-methyl jS ethyl hydroxylamines 

It is the purpose of the present paper to descnbe the preparation and 
properties of two new a,/ 3 -dialkyl hydroxylamines, which are isomenc 

* In this paper a »= attached to O d « attached to N 

* Bewad Bex. [11479 (1888) J ruis phys Chem Soc 32,420(1900) 

* Behrend and Leuchs Ann 257, 237 (1890) 

* Joms 4 m Chem J 38, 25^ (1907) 
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Yvith the first dialkyl hydroxylamme prepared by Bewad, namely, 0 - 
ethyl-j 8 -secondarybutyl hydroxylamme The following formulas repre¬ 
sent the three isomers 



sec C4H1V 


)>N—OH 

7N—OC 2 H, 

>N~0 C4H, sec 

Clh—C^ 



H CiUu 

I 

11 

III 

Historical. 

I ^-Ethyl p-Secondaryhutyl llydroxylamtnt 

In an article on the action 


of zinc ethyl on nitro compounds of the fatty series and on their bromo 
denvativcs published in 1888,^ Bewad described, what he believed 
to be, triethyl hydroxylamme obtained by the action of zinc ethyl 
on nitroethane In tins first stage of the reaction he obtamed a crystalline 
compound which he assumed to have the formula 2C2lIrN02-h 
Zn(C2H6)2 The subsequent disappearance of these crystals was ex 
plained by the foimation of (C2H6)^N(OZiiC2ll6)2 which interacted with 
water to give the hydrate of triethyl hydroxylamme, 

(C2HB)8N(OZnC2H.)2 + 4H2O = (C2H6)3N(OH)? -f 2C2H6 + 2Zn(OH)2 
He assumed that the hydrate lost water, leaving triethyl hydroxylamme, 
( 02 H 6 ) 3 N = O Upon reducing the supposed tnethyl hydroxylamme, 
Bewad believed he obtained triethyl amine, and, therefore, arrived at 
the conclusion that the action of zme alkyls on nitroparaffins was a means 
of preparing trialkyl hydroxylamines 
In 1899, Dunstan and Gouldmg* showed that by the action of ethyl 
iodide upon diethyl hydroxylamme, triethyl oxamme was produced 
Ihey gave an account of its reactions and showed it to be a true oxamme, 
(C2H6)3N = O, and not the isomenc triethyl hvdroxylamine (C2H6)2 
NOC2H6 They later obtamed the same compound by the direct oxida¬ 
tion of tnethylamme with hydiogen peroxide Bewad had given his 
<.onipound the formula (C2H8)3N = O, on account of its havmg furnished, 
as he believed, tnethylamme upon reduction But the properties of Be 
wad’s compound differed so markedly from those of the compound de 
^enbed by Dunstan and Goulding, it was considered possible that Bewad 
had obtamed the isomenc tnethyl hydroxylamme, (C2 Hb) 2N~-OC2H6, 
and not the oxamme But the properties of the compound described bv 
Bewad were not such as would be expected from a substituted hydroxyl- 
amine of the formula (C2 Hb) 2NOC2H6 
In 1900, Uachman* prepared / 8 -diethyl hydroxylamme by the action 

* Bewad J Russ Phys Chetn Soc i, 12s (iSSS) 

* Diinstan and Goulding Tram J them Soi 75, 792 (1899) 

* bachman Ber 33, 1022 (i9Ck>) 
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of zinc ethyl on diphaiyl nitrosamine, and found the product to he identical 
with the one obtained by Dunstan and Goulding from ethyl iodide and 
hydroxylamine. The identity of these two compounds^ and the isomerism 
existing between the triethyl oxamine of Bewad and of Dunstan and 
Goulding led Lachman to compare the properties of the two triethyl 
oxamines obtained by the two methods. He, too, concluded that Bewad’s 
compound had not the same properties as Dtmstan’s and Goulding’s 
triethyl hydroxylamine. Lachman, to investigate the problem further, 
prepared a compound by the action of methyl iodide upon Bewad’s so- 
called triethyl oxamine and assigned to it the formula (C2H5)3NOCH8l, 
having conduded that it underwent decomposition into formaldehyde 
and triethyl amine. This, however, did not agree with the condusion 
he had previously readied, that Bewad’s compound was not identical 
with Dunstan’s and Goulding’s. 

It was soon shown that the properties Lachman had assigned to his 
methyl iodide derivative were not correct. Almost simultaneously, 
Bewad^ and Dunstan and Goulding® arrived at the conclusion that 
Bewad’s supposed triethyl hydroxylamine was / 9 -ethyl-/S-secondary butyl 
hydroxylamine, and the formula C2H5(CH8)CHN(C2H5)OH satisfactorily 
accounted for its properties. Bewad described a general method for the 
preparation of / 9 -dialkyl hydroxylamines by the action of zinc alkyls on 
primary or secondary nitroparafiins. The / 9 -dialkyl hydroxylamines 
obtained in this way were identical with the ones prepared by Dunstan 
and Goulding by the action of alkyl iodides upon hydroxylamine. 

In the preparation of the a,/ 9 -compounds containing the same two alkyl 
groups as Bewad’s compound, the method described by Jones in the 
preparation of two isomeric a,/S-methyl ethyl hydroxylamines was fol¬ 
lowed.* Two different alkyl groups were introduced successively into 
hydroxyurethane, and the resulting product hydrolyzed. To prepare 
the mono-substituted hydroxyurethane, an alcoholic solution of hydroxy¬ 
urethane was mixed with a theoretical quantity of alkyl halide, and treated 
with the csdculated amount of potassium hydroxide dissolved in alcohol. 
The potassium iodide which separated was filtered off, and the solution 
extracted with ether. In the work of Jones, and in the later work of Hecker* 
the ether solution was fotmd to contain a mixture of the mono- and di¬ 
alkyl esters of hydroxyurethane. These two products were separated 
by shaking the ether solution with dilute alkalies, whereby the salt of the 
mono-alkyl* compound dissolved in water, and the di-compound 
remained in the ether solution. But in the preparation of the second- 

* Bewad, J Russ Chem Soc., 32, 420 (1900) 

* Dunstan and Goulding, J. Chem Soc , 79, 641 (1901) 

* Jones, Am Chtm J , 3d, 253 (1907). 

* Hecker, Ibid, 50, 444 (1913) 
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arybutyl liydroxytirethaiie no di-derivative was formed. This was 
shown by extracting with dilute alkah, and fractionating the ether 
solution which was left. Only a few drops of an oil were obtained and 
these gave an analysis agreeing with that for the mono-compound 
To prepare the cit,/?-dialkyl derivatives, equivalent quantities of the 
monoalkyl hydroxyixrethane and of alkyliodide were treated with the 
theoretical amount of sodium ethylate in alcohol The a,i8-dialkyl 
denvatives of hydrox)airethane were converted mto then corresponding 
hydroxylammes by heatmg them with an excess of potassium hydroxide 
solution in sealed tubes, at a temperature below 100° The product was 
distilled mto dilute hydrochloric acid, and the resulting chloride 
decomposed with solid potassium hydroxide 
The hydroxyurethane used in the follov^ing work was prepared accord¬ 
ing to the method described by Jones ^ 

Experimental Part. 

II The Preparaitofi of a Ethyl d Secondarybntyl Hydroxylanttne 
The a-ethyl hydroxyurethane used was prepared according to the method 
described by Jones ^ 

0 C—OCjHs 

(a) a‘Ethyl ^’Secondarybntyl Hydroxyurethane, | — 

C4H,—N—OCtHj 

Thirty grams of secondarybntyl iodide and 23 g of a-ethyl hydroxyurethane 
were mixed with a quantitative amount of sodium ethylate and enough 
absolute alcx)hol to make a homogeneous mixture When the mixture 
was allowed to stand at room temperature for five days, a slight precipitate 
formed The contents of the flask were then heated on a water bath for 
3 hrs A heavy precipitate of sodium iodide was formed and was filtered 
off After most of the alcohol was removed by distillation, the solution 
was diluted with water and extracted repeatedly with ether Traces of 
lodme were removed with sod’um ‘‘^hiosulfate and the ether solution was 
dried with sodium sulfate The ether was removed by distillation and 
the residue fractionated under diminished pressure Upon analysis, 
the colorless oil which was obtamed was found to» contain more nitrogen 
than was required by theory The oil was found to contain a small amount 
of unconverted hydroxyurethane which was readily removed by sliakmg 
it with sodium hydroxide solution After drying the oil and fractionatmg 
it agam, lo 2 g of a colorless hquid with a peculiar, rather pleasant odor 
were obtained. It boiled at 105-106 4® under 55 mm pressure, was only 
shghtly soluble in water, but readily soluble in alcohol and 111 ether 
Calc for CfHivOiN N, 7 41 found 7 9 

^ Jones, Am Chem /, 20, 41 (1898) 

• Jones, Loc ett 
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H 

I 

(6) a-Ethyl 0-Secondarybutyl Hydroxylammonium Chloride^ 

Cl C4H, 

—Five grams of a-ethyl j 3 -secondarybutyl hydroxy urethane were mixed 
with a water solution containing 7 g. of potassium hydroxide and heated 
in a sealed tube from 95-100®, for 36 hrs. The contents of the tube 
were distilled into a dilute solution of hydrochloric acid. The acid solu¬ 
tion was evaporated to the consistency of a thick oil and was then trans¬ 
ferred to a vacuum desiccator. When the last traces of liquid were re¬ 
moved, a colorless crystalline solid, somewhat deliquescent, remained. 
This was purified by dissolving in absolute alcohol and reprecipitating it 
with dry ether. Its melting point was 94®. 1.9 g. were obtained. The 

chloroplatinate was precipitated as a yellow well defined crystalline solid, 
by mixing an alcoholic solution of the hydrochloride with an alcoholic 
solution of platinic chloride, and adding an excess of dry ether. 

Calc for CijHiiOjNPtCle Pt, 30 30, found 30 07. 

H—N—OCsH, 

{c) a-Ethyl p-Secondarybutyl HydroxylaminCy | .—One and 

C4H, 

five-tenths grams of the chloride were placed in a distilling flask 
and covered with an excess of powdered potassium hydroxide. Action 
began at once, and, upon application of gentle heat, a colorless liquid 
with a faint but distinct ammoniacal odor and boiling at 88.4-89® was 
obtained. 

Calculated for CcHuON N, ii 96, found ii 76. 

III. The Preparation of a-Secondarybutyl fi-Ethyl Hydroxylamine. 

0 =-C—OC,H« 

(a) a-Secondarylmtyl HydroxyurethanCy I .—An alcoholic 

H—N— 0 C 4 Hj 

solution containing 100 g. of secondarybutyl iodide, 57 g. of hydroxy- 
urethane and 30.4 g. of potassium hydroxide were allowed to stand for 
several days and then was heated for two hours on a water bath. The 
precipitate of potassium iodide which separated was filtered off and the 
excess of alcohol removed by distillation. Water was added and the solu¬ 
tion extracted repeatedly with ether. The ether solution was extracted 
with a calculated amount of potassium hydroxide solution, a solution of 
the potassiun! salt of a-secondarybutyl hydroxyurethane being thereby 
obtained. 

The free ester was obtained by acidifying the solution with 10% sul¬ 
furic acid, extracting it with ether, after removing traces of iodine, drying, 
and fractionating. The fractionation was carried out under diminished 
pressure, as the ester decomposed at atmospheric pressure. Before 
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a satisfactory analysis could be made, it was necessary to remove traces 
of oxyurethane by shaking the oil with sodium hydroxide solution. 

Thirty-four grams of a colorless oil, with a peculiar, rather unpleasant 
odor, slightly soluble in water, and boiling at ii6 116.6® at 27 mm., were 
obtained. 

Calculated for CtHisOsN N, 8 69, found 8 88 

O » C—OCaHb 

(b) a-Secondarybuiyl P-Ethyl IIydroxyurethane^ | .— 

CjHj—N—0C4H» 

4 mixture of 10 g. of a-secondarybutyl hydroxy urethane, 9.6 g. of ethyl 
iodide and the calculated amount of sodium ethylate in absolute alcohol 
was treated as described under a-ethyl /3-secondarybutyl hydroxyurethane. 
6.8 g. of a colorless oil, very slightly soluble in water and boiling at 86.5- 
87 ® under 30 mm. pressure were obtained. 

Calculated for CgHuO^N N, 7 41, found 7 72 

H 

I 

(c) a-Secondarybuiyl jS Ethyl Hydroxylammonium ('Monde, 

Cl CiHfi 

—Five grams of a-secondarybutyl /S-ethyl hydroxyurethane were sealed 
m a tube with a water solution containing 20 g. (large excess) of potassium 
hydroxide. The tube was heated for 40 hrs. at 98-103®. The contents 
of the tube were treated as described under a-ethyl jS-secondarybutyl 
hydroxylammonium chloride, i .8 g. of an oily white solid, too deliquescent 
to make a melting point determination, were obtained. The chloro- 
platinate was prepared and precipitated by dry ether as a deep yellow, 
crystalline solid. 

Calc for [C2H4NOC4H,H2lPtCl« Pt, 30 30, found N, 30 xi 

H 

id) a-Secondarybutyl P-Ethyl Hydroxylamine, N—OC4H,. —One and 

C,H, 

three-tenths grams of the hydrochloride were placed in a distilling flask 
with 3 g. of powdered potassium hydroxide. Action began at once. The 
flask was heated gently and a colorless liquid with a distinctly ammoniacal 
odor was collected in an ice-cooled receiver. Its boiling point was found 
to be 93 * 5 - 94 ®* 

Calc for CeHi 60 N N, ii 96, found N, 11 76 
IV. The Preparation of a-Secondarybutyl Hydroxylamtne. 

H 


(a) a-Secondarybutyl Hydroxylammonium Chloride, 


H—N-OC4H,.— 

/\ 


Cl H 
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Ten grams of a-secondarybutyl hydroxyurethane were sealed in a tube 
with 20 g. of potassium hydroxide dissolved in water and heated at 90- 
100®, for 28 hrs. The contents of the tube were treated as described above 
and 2.4 g. of a white, crystalline solid, melting at 54.7-55° and not in the 
least deliquescent, were obtained. The chloroplatinate was precipitated 
as beautiful, well defined, deep yellow crystals. 

Calc for IC4H»ONH3],PtClo Pi. 33 I9, found Pt, 32 89 

(h) a-Secondarybutyl Hydroxylamine, — OC4H9 —One and eight- 

W 

tenths grams of the chloride and 5 g. of potassium hydroxide were 
gently heated in a distilling flask. A clear, colorless liquid with a strongly 
ammoniacal odor, boiling at 85.5®, was obtained 

Calc for C4HnON N, 15 72, found N, 15 78 


The preparation of a-ethyl /8-secondarybutyl and a-secondarybutyl 
jS-ethyl hydroxylamines completes a set of three isomers of the type 
RiRiHNO. 


The following table summarizes the properties of the compounds described 


/S-Elhyl /S-sec -butyl 
a-Kthyl /3-sec -butyl 
a-Sec -butyl /S-cthyl 
a-Sec -butyl 


Biters of 


hydro^urethane 

105-106 4® Isstntn ] 
86 5-87 (30 mm ] 
116-116 6® [27 mm ] 


Alkyl 

hydroxylamines 
B p 

155-158® 

88 4-89' 

93 5-94' 

85 5° 


Alkyl hydroxyl 
ammonium chloride 
M p 

(Bewad) 56-57® (Bewad) 
94® 

[deliquescent] 
54 7-55® 


Summary. 

(1) The preparation and properties of secondarybutyl, and mixed ethyl 
secondarybutyl hydroxymethanes are described in this paper. These 
compounds are high boiling, oily liquids with a characteristic odor. They 
reduce neither ammoniacal silver nitrate nor Fehling's solution. They 
are readily hydrolyzed by potassium hydroxide solution below 100°. 

(2) The preparation and the properties of secondarybutyl, and mixed 
ethyl secondarybutyl hydroxylamines, their chlorides and chloro- 
platinates are described. The free hydroxylamines are liquids which have 
a characteristic ammoniacal odor, all boil between 85 and 90° at ordi* 
nary pressure, and are reducing agents toward ammoniacal silver nitrate 
in the cold, and toward Fehling's solution when heated. 

CxMCiNNATi, Ohio 
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SOME NEW HYDR0E7URETHANES AND CHROMOISOMERIC 
SILVER SALTS OF THEIR ACYL DERIVATIVES. 

By I.AUOSR WXLUAM J0KS8 AND RALPH OHSPEH. 

Received July 31. 1914 

In a recent article^ we described some experiments which had in view 
' This Journal, 36 , 726 ( 19 x 4 ) 
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the preparation of mixed oximidocarbonic esters, i. c,, compounds of the 

type II .It seemed possible to obtain these compounds by 
N*—OH 

several different methods, but, so far, none of them has proved satisfactory. 
We have fcftmd that the reactions expected either did not occur, or that 
unstable products were formed which we were not able to isolate, or that 
isomers of the desired materials were produced. Although we have not 
been able to work out a general method of preparing mixed oximido- 
('arbonic eSters,^ we have obtained some very interesting results, and an 
account of these, together with a description of our experiences with the 
various reactions, form the subject matter of this paper. 

Our fir^ experiments were directed toward the preparation of the imido- 
carbonic festers, since these compounds can be converted into the cor¬ 
responding oximido esters^ by treatment with hydroxylammonium 
chloride. By the action of sodium ethylate on cyaniniidocarbonic ethyl 
ester Nef* obtained imidocarbonic ethyl ester: 

CaHfiO—C—CN C*H, 0 ~-C~OC,H, 

!1 -f NaOCaHt = NaNC -f || 

NH NH 

By using other alcoholates in place of sodium ethylate, the mixed imido¬ 
carbonic esters might be obtained, from which the oximido esters could be 
formed: 

, CsHbO—C—CN CaH^O—C-OR 

II + NaOR *= NaNC -j- 1 | 

NH NH 

CaHiO—C—OR CjHiO-C—OR 

II 4 - NHjOHCl = II + NH4CI 

NH NOH 

Preliminary experiments indicate that these reactions take place readily 
when aliphatic alcoholates (including sodium benzylate) are allowed to 
react with tlie cyanimidocarboiiic ester, but sodium phenolate, and a- and 
jS-naphtholate reacted very slowly, if at all, and then gave rise to thick 
black oils from which it was not possible to extract any of the desired 
imidocarbonic esters. A further study of the influence of the acid char* 
acter of the aromatic alcohols will be made later. 

Experiments were also carried out in which attempts were made to ex¬ 
tend a inethod used by Nef* for the preparation of cyaniniidocarbonic 

RO-C—CN 

ethyl ester to the other compounds of the type || - By the 

. NH 

^ Houbeu and Schmidt, Ber., 46, 2458 (1913) » Jones and Oesper, This Jouknal, 
729 (1914). 

* Nef. linn., 387, 286 (1895); Ber , 46, 2458 (1913)- 

* Nef, hoc , cit „ p. 293. 
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action of potassium cyanide upon an alcoholic solution of bromocyanogien, 
he obtained cyanimidocarbonic ethyl ester, but when isqamyl alcohol 
or phenol was substituted for the ethyl alcohol, in the hope of obtaining 
the corresponding isoamyl or phenyl ester, the chief product of the reaction 
was a black tar, and the alcohol or the phenol apparently had taken no 
part in the reaction. When an aqueous solution of the cyanide was slowly 
added to an ether solution of the bromocyanogen and the alcdiol at tem¬ 
peratures not exceeding —5®, a greenish yellow oil was formed which 
changed to a black semi-solid mass as soon as the temperature rose to 10®. 
Although these experiments were repeated under the most varied con¬ 
ditions, using dilute or concentrated solutions of the cyanide, or even 
adding powdered cyanide to a moist ether solution of the other materials, 
a definite product was not obtained, and further efforts to prepare these 
compounds in this way were abandoned. 

It seemed probable that the mixed oximidocarbonic esters might be 
prepared by the following method: The salts of the acyl derivatives of 
carbalkoxyhydroximic acids, when treated with alkyl halides, might be 
expected to give acylated oximidocarbonic esters. 


MO- -C—OR R* 0 —C—OR 

11 + R'l « 11 + MI 

NOC—C.H, NOC—C.H5 

11 '1 

o o 

On careful hydrolysis with alkalies, the acyl radical might be eliminated. 
RIO—C~-OR RiQ—C—OR 

II + KOH = II + C 6 Hs -cook 

NOC -CftH, NOH 

II 

O 


However, the acylated derivatives of the carbalkyloxyhydroxamic 
acids may exist in two possible forms: 


HO -C-OR O -C--OR 

II I 


NOC—CiH, H—NOC—C«Hs 

II II 


o o 

(I) (II) 

If the silver^salts correspond to Formula I, then the reaction outlined above 
might lead to the desired compounds, but if they react according to type 

0 **=C—OR * 

(II), isomeric derivatives, || , would be obtained. tWhen such 

R»—NOH 

possibilities exist, the silver salt usually gives compounds in #hidi the 
alkyl group is bound chiefly to oxygen, while the sodium salt leads to the 
corresponding nitrogen derivative. In the cases investigated so far. 
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viz»t those in which either the ethyl group or the isoamyl group was intro¬ 
duced, we have foimd that the silver salts gave rise to nitrogen esters^ 
since the resulting compounds, when hydrolyzed with hydrochloric acid, 

< OH 

This proved that 
H 

the alkyl group was bound to nitrogen. Under the same treatment, the 
isomeric oxygen derivatives would have yielded hydroxylamine itself. 

RO-~C—OR 

Furthermore, compounds of the form NO—C—R have been prepared, 

O 

and were found to be crystalline solids, while the nitrogen alkyl derivatives 
obtained by us were oils, which did not solidify, even when cooled to —20°. 
It is possible that moist silver oxide may form silver salts with the metal 
bound to oxygen, just as Tafel and Enoch^ have assumed to be the case 

HO—C—OR 

II 

for amides, or that some of the other compounds of the type NOC—R, 

II ‘ 

O 

may give the desired mixed oximido esters. Then again it may be that 
the oxygen esters actually were formed first, and that the conditions of 
our experiments have not been chosen properly to prevent their rearrange¬ 
ment to N-esters, in much the same way that imido esters have been found 
to rearrange to give alkyl amides.* 

As a matter of fact, we have found that some of these silver salts may 
be obtained in two forms, white and yellow^ which, under proper condi¬ 
tions, may be converted into one another. It is possible that these may 
be the oxygen and nitrogen silver salts, i. e., they may correspond to For¬ 
mula I and II, respectively. In this case, by choosing the proper condi¬ 
tions, it should be possible to form the desired mixed oximidocarbonic 
esters. These silver salts will be described at length somewhat later. 

O- -C -OC2H6 ‘ 

Carbethoxyhydroxamic acid (hydroxyurethane), | , was 

H—N—OH 

first prepared by Hantzsch.* Jones^ modified the method of preparation, 
and also studied some of its alkyl and acyl derivatives. This modified 
method has now been applied in the preparation of several of the homologs 

* Tafel and Knoch, Ber, 23, 104 (1890); Meyer and Jacobson, Lehrbuch, Vol. i, p. 
615 

® Comstock and Wheeler, Am. Chem. J, 13, 522 (i8qi); Wheeler, Jhid., 21, 1865 
(1899); 33, 140 (1901). 

* Hantzsch, Ber., 27, 1254 (1894). 

* Jones, Am. Chem. J., 20, 39 (1898), 
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of^carbethoxyhydroxamic add, and also the benzyl derivative, H(HO)* 
N— CO.OC7H71 the first solid compound of this type. 

The benzoyl esters of these compounds were readily obtained by treat- 
ing the aqueous solution of the hydroxamic add with benzoyl chloride 
in the presence of potassium carbonate. The silver salts of tiiese esters 
were predpitated when an aqueous solution of silver nitrate was added to an 
alcoholic solution of the benzoyl ester, to which an equivalent quantity 
of ammonium hydroxide had been added. 

When treated in this way, all of the compounds investigated produce 
bright yellow silver salts; but while the yellow color of the methyl, ethyl 
and propyl compounds was permanent, the yellow precipitates produced 
in the case of the higher members of the series (viz., isobutyl, isoamyl, 
benzyl) immediately became colorless. The predpitates separated as 
curds, and if one of the lumps was broken, the interior was found to be of 
the original yellow color. Whether the change was due to contact with 
the alcohol or the water, or whether the phenomenon was a photochemical 
one has not yet been definitely determined. The white salts are much 
more sensitive to the light than the yellow ones, and blacken readily, 
even if preserved in an amber desiccator. 

Interestingly enough, these salts, both the yellow and the white, were 
slightly soluble in ether, and readily dissolved by chloroform or benzene. 
When alcohol was added to these solutions, bright yellow needles were 
predpitated, regardless of the original color of the salt. The yellow salts 
thus produced were perfectly stable, scarcely affected by light, and showed 
no tendency to change to the white forms at room temperature (see, 
however, the silver salt of the isoamyl derivative). At higher tempera¬ 
tures, however, the conversion was rapid, and the resulting white modifi¬ 
cations were also stable; that is, at room temperature, even in contact 
with the yellow variety they did not revert to the yellow modifications. 
No decomposition occurred during this change; there was no apparent 
change in the crystalline form, and both modifications had the same 
ultimate composition, which was that of the simple silver salts, without 
any solvent of crystallization. Therefore, the two forms must represent 
dther polymers or tautomers. 

In the dry state, the yellow silver salt of the benzoyl ester of carbiso- 
amyloxyhydroxamic add changed to the white modification rapidly at 
about 75^, and it seemed possible that the tnidecular weight in boiling 
benzene (b. p. 80.5 ®) might differ from the value <fetermined by the freezing 
point method in the same solvent. If the same values were obtained, it 
would argue for a tautomeric change, while if the values were multiples 
of each other, 'polymerization would be indicated. The values actually 
obtained, however, were not condusive. By both methods of detomining 
the molecular weight, assodation of two or more molecules was indicated; 
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and furthermore, the molecular weight of these complexes increased as the 
concentration of the solutions increased. No change in color was ap¬ 
parent when the solution was raised to the boiling point, and the change 
which occurs when the dry salt was heated probably does not take place 
in solution, or proceeds in such a way that equilibrium is reached between 
the yellow and the white modifications. 

All of the white salts investigated so far dissolved in chloroform or in 
benzene to form yellow solutions from which alcohol precipitated the 
yellow salts. As mentioned above, when prepared in alcoholic solution, 
the yellow salts of the compounds with the larger alkyl radicals, became 
white on the surface where they are in contact with the solvent. Further¬ 
more, if the yellow salts precipitated from chloroform or benzene solutions 
were dried and then suspended in alcohol, they‘gradually lost their yellow 
color and passed over into the white form. Therefore, it appears that 
low temperature and the presence of chloroform, benzene (and ether) 
favor the yellow form, while alcohol, water and higher temperatures 
stabilize the white salts. No solvent has been found in which the white 
salts do not change to the yellow form, so it does not seem possible to de¬ 
termine their molecular weight at present. 

All the chemical evidence indicates that the yellow salts ha\ c the silver 
bound to nitrogen, but as these reactions were carried out in the presence 
of ether, which favors the yellow form, it may be that, if alcohol (which 
favors the white form) is used as the medium, alkyl halides may react 
to give compounds in which the alkyl group will be bound to oxygen. 
vSuch results, of course, would indicate that the white and yellow salts are 
tautomeric. These experiments will be carried out. likewise, attempts 
will be made to prepare the carbalkyloxyhydroxamic acids containing 
large aromatic radicals in order to study the effect of such groups on the 
relative stability of the white and yellow forms. 

Experimental Part. 

O « C—OR 

Derivatives of ('arbalkyloxyhydroxamic Acids, | .—^The only 

H- -N—OH 

one of these compounds which has been described is the ethyl derivative 
prepared by Hantzsch and later by Jones.’ It seemed desirable to pre¬ 
pare some of the homologs of this compound as they are the materials 
from which it seemed possible, as outlined above, to obtain the oximido- 
carbonic esters. The method used by Jones^ for preparing carbethoxy- 
hydroxamic acid was used to prepare the corresponding methyl, propyl, 
isobutyl, isoamyl and benzyl derivatives. The procedure was as follows: 
One equivalent of hydroxylammonium chloride was pulv^erized and 
thoroughly mixed with two equivalents of powdered potassium carbonate. 

^ Jones, Loc. cU. 
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The mixture was covered with moist ether and one equivalent of the chloro- 
carbonic ester was added in small portions, while the dask was cooled by 
running water. After all the chlorocarbonate was added, the flask was 
connected with a reflux condenser, and the reaction mixture allowed to 
stand until the evolution of carbon dioxide had ceased (lo to 12 hours). 
0 =C—OR 0 «=C--OR 

I + NH.(OH)Cl + KaCOs « | 4 * 2KCI + C 0 | 4 * HaO 

Cl H—N—OH 

After removing the potassium chloride by filtration, the ether was washed 
with a small quantity of water, and dried over fused sodium sulfate. 
The ether was then removed by distillation, and the remaining oil was 
placed in a desiccator which was exhausted for several hours to remove 
the last traces of ether. • In this way, colorless or slightly yellow oils 
possessing characteristic odors were obtained. The benzyl derivative 
was a crystalline solid. When treated with ferric chloride, solutions of 
these compounds give a deep blue or purple color reaction. They im¬ 
mediately reduced ammoniacal silver nitrate. 

As mentioned above, the benzoyl esters of these compounds, 
0 =C—OR 

H—N—OC—CeHi, were formed when their aqueous solutions were treated 

II 

o 

with benzoyl chloride in the presence of potassium carbonate. These 
esters may be purified by extracting their ether solutions with sodium 
hydroxide. If carbon dioxide was passed through the alkaline solution, 
the benzoyl esters were precipitated. However, these compounds were 
very easily hydrolyzed by dilute alkalies, even in the cold, and some of the 
product was invariably lost in this way. 

7 . Derivatives of Carbmethoxyhydroxamic Acid. 

0 =C—OCHi 

Carbmethoxyhydroxamic Acid, j .—^Twenty-five grams of 

H—N—OH 

chlorocarbonic methyl ester, 18.4 g. of hydroxylammonium chloride, and 
36.5 g. of potassium carbonate produced 21 g. of thick yellow oil which 
was very soluble in water. This was not analyzed but ^as converted 
into its benzoyl ester. 

OCHi 

• I 

The Benzoyl Ester of Carhmethoxydroxamic Acid, H—N—OC—CJIi.— 

O 

To 9 g. of carbmethoxyhydroxamic acid and 6.8 g. of potassium carbonate 
dissolved in water, 13.8 g. of benzoyl chloride were added in small portidis. 
A colorless oil separated which soon solidified. After recrystidlization 
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ftom warm dhloroforra and ligroin, it formed white needles melting at 
82®. The yield was 12.5 g. 

O 2550 g gave 17 cc Nj at 29® and 746 mm 
Calc for C#H»04N N, 7 18 Found N, 7 16% 

The compound was soluble in ether, in chloroform and in alcohol, but 
insoluble in water and in cold ligroin. 

The Stiver Salt of the Benzoyl Ester of Carbmethoxyhydroxamtc Acid, 
O - C~OCH, 

Ag—N—OC—CsH, —Nine grams of the benzoyl ester described above 

II 

o 

were dissolved in alcohol and the equivalent quantity of ammonium 
hydroxide was added to it. When this solution was treated w 4 th 7.8 g. 
of silver nitrate dissolved in water, a bright yellow precipitate was formed 
which was separated by filtration, washed with alcohol and water, and 
dried on a porous plate. Yield, 11 g. 

O 4870 K gave o 1735 g Ag 

Calc for C,ll804NAg Ag, 35 74 Found Ag, 35 62 
The salt melted at 149 150®, was very stable toward light, and was the 
only one of the silver salts investigated which was not soluble in chloroform 
or in benzene 

11. Derivatives of Carbethoxyhydroxamtc Acid. 

The Stiver Salt of the Benzoyl Ester of Carbethoxydroxamic Actd^ 
0 « C -OCjHs 

Ag— NOC— -CeH..—Forty grams of this salt^ were obtained by the antion 

II 

o 

of 30 g. of silver nitrate on 37 g. of the benzoyl ester of carbethoxyhy- 
droxamic acid. After the salt was dried, it was dissolved in warm chloro¬ 
form, the solution filtered and cooled to —5°. Alcohol was then added 
and a mass of bright yellow needles was precipitated. These were col¬ 
lected on a filter, and dried on a porous plate, 
o 3540 g gave o 1210 g Ag 

Calc for CioHio04NAg Ag, 34 15 Found Ag, 34 i 89 ? 

The salt was readily soluble in chloroform and in benzene, but only slightly 
soluble in ether and insoluble in alcohol. When heated to 156-157®, 
the 3rellow color faded and a pure white salt resulted which darkens rapidly 
if the temperature was raised beyond this point. The salt melted with 
decomposition at 174®. The white form was stable at room temperature 
though it was much more sensitive to light than the yellow variety was. 
On ignition, a sample gave the following values. 

^ Jones, Lor ctt, p 49 
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^ 0.4356 g. gave 0.1489 g. Ag. 

Calc, for CioHjo04NAg: Ag, 34-15* Found: Ag, 34.18%. 

The behavior of the yellow silver salt when treated with ethyl iodide or 
with isoamyl iodide was described in the previous paper, ^ and it will 
suffice to point out here that the products obtained had the alkyl bound 
to nitrogen. Samples of these materials which had nol been distilled gave 
the same products when hydrolyzed showing that no rearrangement had 
taken place during the distillation. 

Structure of the Yellow Silver Salt —Provided direct replacement of the 
metal occurred, the formation of these products indicates that the 
silver salt has the silver bound to nitrogen. If this be true, it is evident 
that the compound produced by the action of chlorocarbonic ester on the 
silver salt of dibenzhydroxamic acid should be identical with the sub¬ 
stance formed by the action of benzoyl chloride on the silver salt under 
discussion. These reactions are shown by the following equations: 

O « C—OCsHs 

I 

Ag—N—OC—C«H5 + C.H,C—Cl 

II II \ 0 -C-OC,H. 

O O X I 

C.H,C—N—OC—OiH, f AgCl. 

Ag Cl ^ II II 

I I / o o 

CiHjC-N—OCCOI, + O = C—OCiH, 

II II 

o o 

(а) Action of Benzoyl Chloride on the Silver Salt of Carbethoxyhydroxamtc 
Actd ^—Eleven and five-tenths grams of the silver salt, suspended in ether, 
werb treated with 5 g. of benzoyl chloride. After standing four hours, 
the silver chloride was separated by filtration, and the ether was removed 
by distillation. Eight grams of a colorless oil remained, which slowly 
deposited prismatic crystals. When recrystallized from ether and ligroili^ 
the compound melted^at 71-72®. 

(б) Action of Chlorocarbonic Ethyl Ester on the Silver Salt of DibenZ'- 
hydroxamic Acid, —Five grams of the silver salt of dibenzhydroxamic 
add* were treated with 1.5 g, of dilorocarbonic ethyl ester in the presence 
of ether. After two weeks, the silver chloride and the unchanged silver 
salt were rerjoved by filtration, and the liquid evaporated in vacuo. Alter 
standing for several days, the odor of the ester had disappeared, and the 
remaining oil slowly solidified. The aystals melted at 71-72®, and a 
mixture of the products of the reactions described under (a) and (6) 
melted at the same temperature. 

' Jones and Oesper, This Journaz.. 36, 729 (1914). 

* Lessen, Ann,, x6z, 360 (1872) . 
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The saHie product, therefore, resulted in bcTtli of these reactions, and 
it was identical with the dibenzoyl ester of carbethoxyhydroxamic add 
described by Jones,^ who prepared it from the sodium salt of the benzoyl 
ester of carbethoxyhydroxamic acid and benzoyl chloride. 

IIL Derivatives of Carhpropyloxyhydroxamic Acid. 

O » C-OCiH, 

Carbpropyloxyhydroxamic Acid, [ .—^Twenty-five grams of 

H—N—OH 

chlorocarbonic propyl ester were added to a mixture of 14.2 g. of hydroxyl- 
ammonium chloride and 28 g. of potassium carbonate. 22.5 g. of a thick 
colorless oil were obtained which were converted into the benfeoyl ester. 

O =» C—CC»H, 

I 

Benzoyl Ester of C arbpropyloxyhydroxamio Actd, H—N—OC—CiHj. - 

I 

e 

'i'wenty-seven grams of a colorless oil were obtained by the action of 20 g. 
of carbpropyloxyhydroxamic acid, 11.5 g. of potassium carbonate and 
'^ 3*5 g- of benzoyl chloride. All attempts to solidify the oil were un¬ 
successful. Accordingly, it was dissolved in alcohol, neutralized with 
ammonium hydroxide and 21 g. of silver nitrate were added to the solution. 
A bright yellow precipitate was obtained. This was crystallized from 
chloroform and alcohol, and formed yellow needles which melted at 144-* 

0.4360 g. gave o 1418 g Ag. 

Calc, for CuHi204NAg Ag, 32 67 Found Ag, 32 32% 

When heated, this salt showed no indication of changing to a while 
cation. 

Dibenzoyl Ester of Carbisopropyloxyhydroxamic Acid, 

0 ==c—OC iHt 

, I 

C«H»C—N—OC—CeHi.—^Ten grams of the silver salt described above 
0 0 

were suspended in ether and 4.2 g. of benzoyl chloride were added. The 
reaction was completed in three da3rs. The silver chloride was removed 
hy filtratidn and the ether evaporated in vacuo. Nine grams of a thick 
oil remained which slowly deposited transparent cubical crystals. These 
crystals, when recrystallized from chloroform and ligroin, melted at 78-89®. 

0.2822 g. gave II 4 cc. N« at 28'’ and 745 mm. 

Calc, for Ci«HirO«N: N, 4.28. Found: N, 4-36%. 

This compoimd was soluble in ether, in chloroform and in alcohol, but it 
^ insohible in cold ligroin and in water. 

' Jones, Loc. cit., p. 50. 
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The N-Ethyl DerivaHve hf the Benzoyl EsUr^of^X^arhfrdp^oxyhydrox(im^ 

0 ««C>-OCiHt 

I 

Acidf CiHf—N—OCCiHi, — Fifteen grams of the silver salt described 
O 

above were suspended in ether, and 7 g. of ethyl iodide were added. 
After standing two weeks in the dark, the silver iodide was removed, and 
the other evaporated in vacuo. Nine grams of a light yellow oil with a 
spicy odor remained. 

0.2402 g. gave 12 2 cc Na at 22 5® and 735 mm. 

Calc, for C»Hi 704N: N, 5 53. Found: N, 5 57%. 

When heated in a sealed tube with hydrochloric acid, / 3 -ethyl hydroxyl- 
ammonium chloride was obtained. This was identified by condensing 
It with p-nitrobenzaldehyde.^ The product obtained showed that the alkyl 
group was bound to nitrogen. 

IV, Derivatives of Carbisobutyloxyhydroxamic Acid. 

O * C—0C4H» 

Carbisobutyloxyhydroxamic Acid, | . - Twenty-five grams of 

H—N—OH 

chlorocarbonlcisobutyl ester, 12.8 g. of hydroxylammonium chloride and 
25 g. of potassium carbonate produced 21 g. of a colorless oil which was 
not very soluble in water. When treated with copper acetate solution it 
produced a crystalline green precipitate which was not affected when boiled 
with water. 

O - C—OC4H, 

Benzoyl Ester of Carbisobutylhydroxamic Acid, H—N—OC— CiH|.— 

11 

o 

A colorless oil was produced by the action of 19 g. of benzoyl chloride, 
9.4 g. of potassium carbonate and 18 g. of carbisobutyloxyhydroxamic 
acid. This was dissolved in ether and extracted with dilute sodium 
hydroxide. The alkaline solution was cooled to 5° and carbon dioxide 
was passed with the solution. A crystalline precipitate a{^>eared. When 
recr3rstallized from warm chloroform and ligroin it formed needles melting 
at 43 - 44 ®- Yield, 19 g. 

i 

o 2044 X* save 16 5 cc. Nj at 28° and 751 mm. 

Calc, for C1SH11O4N. N. 5.90 Found; N, 6.09%. 

The compound was soluble in ether, in chloroform and in alcohol, but 
was insoluble in water and in cold ligroin. 

The Silver Salt of the Beneoyl Ester of Carbisobutyloxykydfoxasnic Acid, 
Haatzsch and Hillard, Ber., 31, 2066 (1898). 
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0=sC—0C4H» 

I 

Ag ——OC C«H5.—^An alcoholic solution of 21.5 g. of the benzoyl 
O 

derivative was treated with one equivalent of ammonium hydroxide, and 
then with an aqueous solution of 15 g. of silver nitrate. A bright yellow 
precipitate was formed which immediately became colorless where it was 
m contact with the solvent. The interior of the precipitate was still 
yellow after standing five minutes. The precipitate was collected on a 
filter, thoroughly washed with alcohol, and dried on a porous plate placed 
in an amber desiccator. After standing over night, the entire mass had 
blackened. This material was extracted with warm chloroform, the solu¬ 
tion cooled to —5 ® and an excess of alcohol added. Bright yellow needles 
were precipitated. 

o 2492 g gave o 0784 g Ag 

Calc for CijHi404NAg Ag, 31 37 Found Ag, 31 46^t 

When warmed to 80-82°, the yellow crystals become white. The white 
mass softened slightly at 144° and finally melts at 158°. The white form 
did not change to the yellow form at room temperature. A sample of 
the white salt, on ignition, gave the following values 
o 4230 g gave o 1325 g Ag 

Calc for CuHi404NAg Ag, 31 37. Found Ag, 31 32% 

The conversion of the yellow form into the white form took place very 
slowly at 40°, but the change occtured only in certain parts of the mass 
and the rest of the material remained yellow. Furthermore, the change 
appeared to commence in the interior of these regions and to spread 
outward, which would seem to indicate that the phenomenon is not of a 
photochemical nature. The most curious effect, however, was observed 
if the portion of the white form was rubbed against a hard surface with 
a porcelain spatula. Where it ^ as rubbed, a bright yellow streak appears 
which immediately becomes colorless again. The rapidity of the re¬ 
version to the white form seemed to be influenced by the intensity of the 
light, for the change was almost instantaneous in direct sunlight, slower in 
diffused light, while if the salt is rubbed in the dark it remains yellow until 
brought into the light. No explanation of this peculiar behavior is offered. 
The N-Eihyl Derivative of the Benzoyl Ester of Carbisobutyloxyhydroxamte 
0 «<>- 0 C 4 H. 

, I 

Actdf CiHi— N —OC—C^Hs.—^Twenty-one and five-tenths grams of the 
O 

y^w silver salt described above were suspended in ether, and 10 g. of 
ethyl iodide added. The reaction was complete after two weeks. A 
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bright yellow oil with a spicy odcn* was obtained when the ether was 
evaporated. Yidd, 14 g. 

o 3096 g gave 15 6 cc at 29® and 740 mm 
Calc for C14H10O4N N, 5 28 Found N, 5 37% 

When heated in a sealed tube with concentrated hydrochloric acid for 
six hours at 110°, /S-ethyl hydroxylammonium chloride was obtained, 
showing that this was the nitrogen derivative. 

V, Derivatives of Carttsoamyloxyhydroxamic Acid. 

O * C—OCjHii 

Carbisoamyloxyhydroxamu Acid, \ .—Twenty-five grams 

H—N—OH 

of chlorocarbonicisoamyl ester, 11.5 g. of hydroxylammonium chloride 
and 22.8 g. of potassium carbonate were allowed to react in the usual man¬ 
ner, and 23 g. of a thick, light yellow oil were obtained. The compound 
had a slight odor suggestive of isoamyl alcohol and was only slightly soluble 
in water. Copper acetate produced a green crystalline precipitate from 
an alcoholic solution which was not affected when boiled with water. 

O « C—OC,Hu 

The Benzoyl Ester of Carhsoamyloxyhydroxatnu Acid, H—N—OC--C«H,. 

II 

o 

- All attempts to obtain this compound m the solid state were fruitless. 
The product of the reaction of carbisoamyloxyhydroxamic acid, potassium 
carbonate and benzoyl chloride was a colorless oil, which, when dissolved 
in sodium hydroxide and precipitated by carbon dioxide, remained liquid 
even when thoroughly dried and cooled to —10° for several hours. 11 
was very easily hydrolyzed by dilute alkalies, and the yield was extremely 
poor if the compound was purified in this way. 

0-=C OCiHii 

I 

Silver Salt of Carbtsoamyloxyhydroxamtc Acid. Ag—N— OC—CaHi. — 

O 

The silver salt was precipitated from an alcoholic solution of the benzoyl 
ester in the form of bright yellow curds which turn white immediately. 
After (hying the salt over night, it was dissolved in warm chloroform and 
reprecipitated by alcohol in the form of bright yellow needles, 
o 4506 g gave o 1354 g Ag 

Calc for CitHitOiNAg Ag, 30 13 Found Ag, 30 06% 

A^en heated to 40®, the salt turned white in patches, and at about 75 
the change i^as rapid and complete If the temperature was raised still 
higher, no further change (xxurred until the salt melted at 141** 142^* 
The white form, on ignition, gave the following results. 
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o 3632 g l^^ve o 1090 g Ag 

Calc for C^HieO^NAg Ag, 30 13 Found Ag, 30 oi % 

This white form showed no tendency to revert to the yellow modification, 
even in contact with a particle of the latter at ~io®. On one occasion, 
however, the yellow form was precipitated as usual from a chloroform 
solution by alcohol, and as soon as tlie crystals were separated from the 
solvent by filtration they began to turn white. However, the change was 
localized, and after two weeks the yellow and the white forms still existed 
side by side. We have never been able to duplicate this change at room 
temperature. 

As was stated above, it seemed possible that molecular weight determin¬ 
ations might throw some light on the nature of tliis color change. The 
iiguies obtained in freezing benzene gave values which varied from 739 to 
is 14 depending on the concentration of the solution, and the values in 
boiling benzene, using Menzies' method, were of the same ordei The 
Nalue for the simple salt is 538 
Thbenzoyl DertvaHves of Carhtsoamyloxyhydroxamu \itd, 

0 ---C—OCiHn 

I 

CsHjC—N—OC-rCaHe. -Right grams of the silver salt described above 

l| II 

0 o 

v\ere treated with 3 i g. of benzoyl chloride. The reaction was completed 
after 2 weeks and 5 g. of a colorless oil were obtained on evaporating the 
ether After standing in an exhausted desiccator for 10 days, clear 
prismatic crystals were deposited, which, after recrystalhzation from v arm 
ligroin, melted at 69-70®. 

o 3050 g gave II cc Ni at 26° aud 749 5 mm 
Calc for C20H21O6N N, 3 94 Found N 3 

I'he compound is soluble in ether, in :hloroform and in alcohol, slightly 
soluble in ligroin and insoluble in water. 

The Ethyl Denvahve oj the Benzoyl Ei>ter of Carlmoamyloxyhydroxantic 
O =“ C — OCftHii 

Atid, CjUj—N—OCC»Hj.—Eleven grams of the yellow salt and 4.8 g. 

II 

O 

of ethyl iodide were allowed to react in the presence of ether for two weeks. 
A light yellow oil remained when the ether evaporated. 

o 4323 g gave 20 cc Ni at 25® and 745 nun- 
Calc for Ci»H» 04N N, 5 01. Found. N, 5 06% 

It gave jS-ethylhydroxylamine upon hydrolysis. 

* Menzies, This Journal, 32, 1615 (1910) 
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VL Derivatives of CarbbenByloxyhydroxaemc Acid: 

O « C - OCXKtCfHi 

Carbbenzyloxyhydroxamic Acid, | .—Forty grams of 

H—N—OH 

chlorocarbonic benzyl ester, 16.2 g. of hydroxylammonium chloride and 
32,4 g. of potassium carbonate produced a thick yellow oil which solidified 
on standing over night. When recrystallized from diloroform and ligroin^ 
the compound was obtained in shining scales meltirtg at 65 ®. Yield, 30 g. 
o 2530 g gave 19 4 cc Nj at 28® and 747 mm 
Calc for CaH»OaN N, 8 38 Foimd N, 8 29% 

The compound was insoluble in ether, in alcohol and in chloroform, some¬ 
what soluble in water and insoluble in cold ligroin. 

0 =-C-~ 0 CH,C*H 6 

I 

l^he Benzoyl Ester of Carbbenzyloxyhydroxamtc Actd^ H—N — OC—. 

O 

—Eighteen and five-tenths grams of carbbenzyloxyhydroxamic acid were 
treated with 7.46 g. of potassium carbonate and 15.6 g. of benzoyl chloride. 
An oil separated which was soon solidified. Wlien recrystallized from warm 
alcohol and ligroin it formed white needles melting at 109-110°. 
o 2944 g gave 13 6 cc Na at 23 5® and 748 5 mnf 
Calc for CijHnOiN N, 5 16 Found N, 5 12^ 

The compound was soluble in alcohol, in ether and in chloroform, and 
insoluble in water and in cold ligroin. 

The Stiver Salt of the Benzoyl Ester of Carbbenzyloxyhydroxamtc Actd, 
O - C-^OCHaCiH, 

Ag—N—OC—C«H5. —Sixteen grams of the benzoyl ester, when treated 

II 

o 

with ammonium hydroxide and 10.3 g. of silver nitrate gave a yellow 
precipitate which immediately turned white. When recrystallized from 
chloroform and alcohol it formed bright yellow needles which melted at 
150-151". 

o ^583 g gave o 1025 g Ag. 

Calc for CiiHsiOiNAg Ag, 28 67. Pound Ag, 28 6x%. 

.The salt became white when heated, but the transition temperature was 
so near the*melting point that it WIMB not possible to isolate the white form 
in this way. 

Ethyl Denvative of the Benzoyl Ester of Carbbenzyloxyhydroxamic Actd^ 
OCHiCiH* 

I 

C*Hr-N—OC—CJIi.— Eight grams of the silver salt described above 


O 
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were allowed to react with 2.3 g. of ethyl iodide for one week. 5 g. of a 
light yellow oil were obtained. 

0.4658 g. gave 20 cc Nj at 21 ® and 745 mm. 

Calc, for CnHi704N- N, 4 68 Found N, 4 

Summary. 

1. In the course of experiments which had in view the preparation of 
mixed oximidocarbonic esters, RO.C(NOH).OR' several new hydroxy- 
urethanes, including the methyl, isopropyl, isobutyl, isoamyl and benzyl 
derivatives were prepared, and their benzoyl esters studied. 

2. The silver salts of some of these benzoyl esters were obtained in two 
modifications, white and yellow, of the same composition and mutually 
transformable. While the methyl, ethyl and isopropyl derivatives were 
prepared only as yellow .salts, the compounds with larger radicals, viz., 
isobutyl, isoamyl, and benzyl, were obtained in two forms. 

3. These silver salts have been found to yield derivatives with the 
alkyl groups bound to nitrogen instead of to oxygen. This unforseen re¬ 
action prevented us from obtaining the acyl derivatives of mixed oximido- 
oarbonic esters, which would otherwise have resulted from the action of 
various alkyl halides upon these silver salts. 

CINCINNATI, Ohio, 

ICONTRIBUTION FROM THE OTHO S A SpRAGUE MEMORIAL iNSTlTirTE, LABORATORY 
OF Clinical Research, Rush Medical College 1 

THE ISOLATION OF CRYSTALLINE dl-GLYCmtlC ALDEHYDE 
FROM A SYRUP OBTAINED BY THE OXIDATION 
OF GLYCEROL. 

Ev Edgar J. Witzemann. 

Received AuKUst 7, ISH 

dLGlyceric aldehyde is a compound of considerable importance. In 
die various more or less theoretical discussions ol the break-down and 
synthesis of the hexoses, either in the chemical laboratory or in the living 
organism, <i/-glyceric aldehyde, along with dihydroxyacetone, assumes a 
prominent place, l^e collection of facts with regard to its behavior in 
the body has been retarded by the difficulty of obtaining sufficient quanti¬ 
ties with which to work. The only method now known of preparing the 
pure substance is that of Wohl, and this method is extremely laborious. 
I^or physiological experiments in man, quantities are required which make 
Wohl’s methcxl well nigh prohibitive. The method of Fenton and Jackson 
is simple and undoubtedly gives a large yield of glyceric aldehyde, although 
admixed with impurities. Dr. R. T. Woodyatt, of this laboratory, some¬ 
time ago publish^ a preliminary report on the use of glyceric aldehyde, 
prepared according to the latter method, in diabetes mellitus.^ The nature 
^f these results was such as to emphasize the necessity of determining 
^ J. Am. Med. Assoc., 55, 2109-2112 (19m). 
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more definitely than has yet been done the composition of the crude 
glyceric aldehyde syrup employed and if possible tp develop a method for 
purifying it. 

The only known compound of glyceric aldehyde which would serve for 
its identification, and which could also be subsequently used as a source 
of free glyceric aldehyde, is glyceric aldehyde diethyl acetal. If, therefore, 
glyceric aldehyde diethyl acetal could be made from the Fenton and 
Jackson reaction mixture it would at once prove, 'more conclusively than 
has yet been done, the presence of glyceric aldehyile and also serve for its 
isolation. The following paper is a report on tke successful execution 
of the plan outlined above, as suggested by Dr. Woodyatt. 

When glycerol is acted upon by one atom of oxygen two oxidation prod- 


ucts are theoretically possible, namely: 
CHaOH 

1 

CHjOH 

1 

1 

CHOH and 

1 

1 

CO 

1 

1 

CHO 

1 

CH,OH 

Glyceric aldehyde. 

Dihydroxy acetone. 


The preparation of pure d/-glyceric aldehyde, or any derivative from which 
pure glyceric aldehyde itself can be isolated, from an oxidation product 
of glycerol has apparently been frequently tried but without success. 
In fact, in most cases in which the presence of glycfsric aldehyde has been 
reported its identity was established through the formation of phenyl- 
glycerosazone with phenylhydrazine, which, however, is produced by both 
of the oxidation products given above.^ This reagent will, therefore, 
not help in deciding which of the above compounds, or whether both, are 
present in a reaction mixture. 

Since the literature on the formation of glyceric raldehyde by oxidation 
methods is very scattered it may be well to give a brief history of this sub¬ 
ject at this point. J. van Deen* observed that either an electrical current 
or nitric acid acting on glycerol gave an optically inactive, fermentable 
syrup, which reduced cupric oxide in alkaline solution and which he con¬ 
sidered to be a sugar. Huppert,’ Kirchner and Meissner,* Heynsius,* 
Perl* and G. Werther^ disputed v. Deen's results as a whole or in part.* 
Przibytek* found t^t prussic acid acting on glycerol gives some glyceric 

^ Fischer and TtM, Btr,, ao, xo88 (1887). 

* NtdeA. Tydschr. r. Omeesk., 4, Aug., i860. 

* Arch. f. HHlkundt, 3, 289 (1862). 

* Z . ration. Ifed., {3] r6, 289 (1862). 

* Nederl. Tydtdir. t. Genmk., 6, 641 (1862). 

^ Konig^^gAr 'Med. Jakrb., 8 , 84 (1862); J. pralU. Chem., 88,^148 (1862). 

^ J. prtAi, Ckm., B8, 151 (1862). t 

* For ajgM 4 ,acoouiit see Chem Zenir., 1863, 833-41; or Jahrh. /. Chem., x863» 501* 

*/. tbm. Chem. Sec., la, 214 (1887); X3, 330 (1888). 
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aldehyde in addition to meso-tartaric and saccharic(?) adds. Grimatix^ 
oxidized glycerol with platinum black and states that he obtained *‘glyceric 
aldehyde" which was fermentable. Fischer and TafeF oxidized glycerol 
with nitric add and got a compound which reduced Fehling’s solution 
in the cold and gave the phenylglycerosazone. They challenge Grimaux's 
right to priority on the ground that he identified his so-called glyceric alde¬ 
hyde only by its ability to reduce alkaline copper solutions. A short time 
later they synthesized acrose* by hydrolyzing acrolein bromide and con¬ 
cluded that glyceric aldehyde must be an intermediate in the synthesis 
of this compound. Lateri they prepared a product which they declared 
was probably glyceric aldehyde, (i) by the oxidation of glycerol with 
bromine in the presence of soda and (2) by the oxidation of lead glyccrate 
with bromine vapors. They subsequently decided that these products 
were chiefly dihydroxyacetone*^ without definitely proving that there was 
any glyceric aldehyde present at all. Later Wohl and Neuberg* showed 
by means of the phloroglucinol test that the product obtained in (1) is 
mainly, if not solely, dihydrox^’^acetone, while the product obtained in 
(2) is also mainly dihydroxyacetone but contains a little glyceric aldehyde, 
since it gave a slight positive phloroglucinol test. Piloty and Ruff^ had 
previously shown that the product in the latter case gave a large amount 
of dihydroxyacetoxime, from which they likewise concluded that this 
crude oxidation syrup consisted for the most part of dihydroxyacetone. 
W. E. Stone and McCoy® probably obtained traces of glyceric aldehyde 
or dihydroxyacetone; as shown by qualitative tests when solutions of 
glycerol containing sulfuric acid or sodium nitrate were electrolyzed. 
Likewise Fonzes-Diacon* obtained detectable quantities of "glyceiose" 
by the action of mercuric chloride on glycerol. Lobry de Bruyn‘® found 
that'• the hydrolysis of dibromuacrolein gave detectable quantities of 
“glyceric aldehyde." Wohl“ synthesized glyceric aldehyde from acrolein 
by preparing acrolein diethyl acetal which, when oxidized with potas¬ 
sium permanganate under the prescribed conditions, gave glyceric- 

^ CompL ’rend., 104, 1276 (1887); Chem. Zentr., 1887, C29; BuU. ^oc. chim., >4$, 
481 (1886). 

“ Ber., 20, 1088 (1887); Ch^m, Zentr,, 1887, 691. 

^ Ibid., 20, 2566 (1887); 1887, 149X, 

• Ibid., 20, 3384 (1887); 21, 2634 (1888); 1888, 277, 1303. 

^ Ibid., 22, 106 (1889); 1889, I, 278. 

• Ber., 33, 3098, 3109 (1900). 

Ibid., 30, 1663 (1897). 

^ Am. Chem. J., 15, 656 (1893); Chem. Zentr., 1894, I, 199* 

• Ball. soc. chim., [3] 13, 862 (1895); Chem. Zentr, 1895, II. 676. 

Rec. trav. chim., 17, 258 (1898); Chem. Zentr., 1898, 11 , 964. 

“ Ber., 31, 1796, 2394 (1898); Chem. Zentr., 1898, II, 419, 1008; see also Wohl and 
Neuberg, Ber, 32, 1352 (X899); 33, 3095 (1900); Chem. Zentr., 1899, I, 1272; 1909, IT, 
” 97 . 
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akkhyde dkthyl acetal. Glyceiicaldehyde diethyl ac«f#l w hydrolysis 
in 0,1 N sulfuric acid gave dl-glyceric aldehyde. 7 ^ was the first 
time that this compound had been prepared in pure form. The next 
year (1899) Fenton and Jackson^ reported on the oxidation of glycerol 
with hydrogen peroxide in the presence of 10% of ferrous sulfate. 
The syrup product of this reaction reduced Fehling's solution in the 
cold, gave the reaction for aldehydes with Schiff's reagent and 3delded 
phenylglycerosazone with phenylhydrazine. They treated a portion 
with prussic acid according to the method of Fischer and Tafel.* Tri* 
hydroxyisobutyric addi which should have been formed if dihydroxy- 
acetone was present, could not be found. When another portion was 
treated with the calculated quantity of hydroxylamine there was no sign 
of the formation of dihydroxyacetoxime crystals.’ Fenton and Jackson, 
therefore, concluded that the product obtained by them probably con¬ 
sisted chiefly of dl-glyceric aldehyde. Ciamician and Silber^ observed 
that glycerol is oxidized to “glycerose"* by quinone, which is simultaneously 
reduced to quinhydrone. By the action of ozone on glycerol Harries* 
obtained glyceric aldehyde or dihydroxyacetone as shown by the formation 
of phenylglycerosazone with phenylhydrazine. Seyewetz and Gibello* 
found that trioxymethylene and sodium sulfate gave a sugar-like com* 
pound m which “formose” and “glycerose’* have been found When 
glycerol is treated with sodium hypochlorite in the presence of cobalt 
chloride,^ or sodium hypochlorite and chlorine in the presence of cobalt 
chloride"^* ‘glycerose,” identified as the phenylosazone, is formed. Neuberg’ 
obtained some d/-glyceric aldehyde by the electrolysis of dl-erythronic 
acid, and in similar products from d-galactonic acid, d-lyxose, dZ-ery* 
thronic acid** and Z-arabonic acid.*° Neuberg also found^^ that a 5% aqueous 
solution of glycerol, containing 0.8% of uranium sulfate, when exposed 
for six hours to June sunlight developed a reducing power equal to 2.1% 
solutions of glucose, which corresponds to a 42% transformation. Glyceric 
aldehyde was identified by the formation of the phenylosazone, by a re- 
Chetn Soc , 75, 4 (1899), Ghent, News, 78, 187 (1898), Ghent Zentr , 1898, 
II, 1011, 1899, I, 249, 521 

*J 5 fr, 33, 106 (1889) 

’ Piloty, Ruff, lind , 30, 1663 (1897) 

* Ath accad Ltncet, (5] 10, I, 92 (1901), Chem Zentr, 1901, I, 770 

* Ber , 36, 193s (1903), Ghent Zentr, 1903, II, 189 

* iompfi rend , 138, 150 (1904)1 Chm Zentr , 1904, I. 581 

’ Tarugi, Gatz ihtm ttal, 36, I, 332 (1906), Ghent Zentr , 1906, II, 558 

* Btochem Ztschr , 7, 527 (1907), Chem Zentr , 1908, 1 , 116s, C A , 2, 1724 

* Neuberg, Scott, Lachmann, JBiochem Zhchr, 34, 152 (1910), Chem Zentr , 1910, 
I, 1231, C A ,4, 1474 

‘“Neuberg and Hirschl>erg, Biochem Ztschr, 37, 327 (1910), Chem Zentr, 1910, 
n, 145s, C A 313 

“ Btothem Ztschr,, 13, 307 (1908), Chem Zentr , 1908, II, 1485, C 4 ,3,2x42. 
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ductioti of P6hlliig*s solution in the cold» by the absence of the characteristic 
reaction with resorcinol and by the formation of a glucoside-like crystalline 
compound with phlorogludnol.^ 

Experimental Part. 

The crude glyceric aldehyde syrup was prepared essentially as described 
by Fenton and Jackson.* 100 g. of glycerol in 100 cc. of water, to which 
5 or 10 g. of ferrous sulfate—^previously dissolved in 15 cc. of water—^have 
been added, are placed in atwoUter flask. 771 cc. of 6% hydrogen per¬ 
oxide (1.25 mols hydrogen peroxide for i mol glycerol) were added at 
the rate of about 100 cc. in an hour, care being taken to avoid a rise in 
temperature of more than 5 ° to 7 After adding a portion of 50 to 100 cc. 
of the hydrogen peroxide, it seems desirable to wait before adding subse¬ 
quent portions until the red color of the reaction mixture has faded 
somewhat. When all of the hydrogen peroxide has been added the 
mixture is allowed to stand 24 hours in order to allow the oxidation to 
continue until the solution becomes clear and pale yellow in color.® 

^ See also Neuberg, Z. physiol. Chem., 31, 564 (i9cx>); Zt, ver, Rub^^Ind., 1901, 

270. 

* Loc cU, 

* The result obtained in the oxidation of glycerol with hydrogen ,HTOxide may 
vary quite widely. On one occasion the attempt was made to prepare some of this syrup 
in a shorter time. The same quantities of materials were used as given above; the mix¬ 
ture was kept constantly in an ice-water bath. The only difference in procedure 
was that the hydrogen peroxide was all added a little at a time in the course of 5 hours. 
This reaction mixture did not become pale yellow in color on standing for 2 days; it 
remained quite red. The reaction mixture was strongly acid and showed, by titration 
with Fehling’s solution, some 22% of the sugar theoretically derivable from 100 g. of 
glycerol. In the meantime Dr. Nef, of the University of Chicago, had become inter¬ 
ested in these experiments and was conducting a series of quantitative experiments in 
order to determine something more ab »ut the limits of this reaction. His quantita¬ 
tive data would indicate that the amount of acid formed increases, and the amount of 
sugar formed decreases as the length of time is dimimshed during which the hydrogen 
peroxide is added. Likewise, he found that, if the hydrogen peroxide is added very 
slowly (drop by drop for example), much acid and little sugar are formed. In order, 
therefore, to get more definite data on the best mode of procedure in this oxidation, 
the following experiment was made; 

100 grams of glycerol (pure double distilled) and 10 grams of ferrous sulfate (pre- 
cipitated by alcohol) in 100 cc. of water were treated with 784 cc. of 5.89% hydrogen 
peroxide (or 1.25 molecules), at the following rate: 45 cc. were added in the first hour, 
f>5 cc. in the 2nd hour, 70 cc. in the 3rd hour, 85 cc. in the 4th hour, 100 cc. in the 5th 
and 6th each, no in the 7th, 120 cc. in the 8th, and the remainder (90 cc ) in 40 min¬ 
utes more. All of the hydrogen peroxide was added in one working day. The mix¬ 
ture was kept in ice-water throughout the experiment. The temperature of the reaction 
trixture was, as a rule, xo®, sometimes 8®, rising usually to 12®, but sometimes to 15®, 
on adding the hydrogen peroxide. The peroxide was added in small portions at first 
(2-3 cc.) but in the later stages as much as 10 oc. were added at one tune. This mix- 
ture, on standing in the refrigerator over night, had become pale yellow in color and 
8avc a negative test for hydrogen peroxide. It had a perceptible odor of formaldehyde 







Tbis is tbm iieut7fi,lwd at room tej^iperature ^ com^etely 

as piWbk by aimply shaking with an excess of powdered qurbon- 

ate.^ 

The sediment (chiefly excessive caldum carbonate) is filtered off by 
means of a suction filter. The filtrate is then concentrated to a syrup 
by distilling in vacuo (bath temperature 40--45®), during which process 
a considerable quantity of calcium salts separate in the bottom of the 
flask (mostly calcium sulfate). The residue from the distillation is then 
mixed with four to five volumes of absolute alcohol containing some ether. 
This solution is then freed from its precipitate by sedimentation and 
filtration and again reduced to a thick, clear, pale yellow syrup by dis* 
tilling in vacuo (bath temperature not over 45®). The total yield of 
syrup is 70 to 80 g. By extracting the sediment of calcium salts, etc., 
with another portion of alcohol somewhat more material may be recovered. 

The final product has a sweet taste accompanied by a slightly aromatic 
sour or sometimes a bitter taste. This latter taste is probably due in 
part to the diethyl acetal of glyceric aldehyde. The amount of it seems 
to increase with the amount of free acid left unneutralized by the calcium 
carbonate and the time during which the aldehyde remains in the absolute 
alcohol solution. The syrup, on heating, gives the odor of burnt sugar 
and leaves a slight residue on ignition. Fehling’s solution is reduced slowly 
in the cold, in a minute or two at room temperature and instantly at 50®. 
If 10 cc. of a 1% solution are treated with i cc. of 20% potassium hydroxide 
and the alkaline mixture allowed to stand for half an hour, or if it is heated 
to boiling, its ability to reduce Fehling’s solution at room temperature 
is lost but the solution retains its power to reduce Fehling’s solution «on 
boiling. “The above change indicates acrose (hexose) formation. The 
reducing power of the syrup, as detennined with Fehling’s solution, is 
frequently 52 -58% of that of pine glucose. With Schiff’s reagent it gradu¬ 
ally gives the characteristic color tests for aldehydes. By treating with 
pbenylhydrazine in the usual way an osazone is readily formed, which, 
after recrystallization from 50% alcohol and then from benzene, gives a 
melting point of 130-1® (phenylglycerosazone). When several drops 
of a 0.25% solution of this sugar-containing syrup were warmed with 

and when titrated with Pehling’.s solution showed a glucose equivalent corresponding 
to 38% of that which could occur if all the glycerol had been converted into glucose 

A parallel expenmcnt in which only i o molecule of hydrogen peroxide was added 
during the sanfc period showed about the same sunount of sugar and less formaldehyde 
and free adds These solutions were turned over to Dr Nef 

It is quite possible that a further variation of conditions might serve to increase 
the yield in sugar by 5 to 15% Experiments will be made on this point 

' If this material is not to be used for physiological experiments it is better to use 
barium carbonate to neutralize the free add because barium sulfate is so much less 
soluble. 
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0.5 cc. of R oold saturated phloroglucinol solution, in the presence of a trace 
of sultoic acid, a flocculent precipitate was formed in about one minute 
when the mixture was placed in hot water. This precipitate corresponds 
well with the description of the glucoside-like compound between phloro¬ 
glucinol and glyceric aldehyde as given by Wohl and Neuberg.' 

All of the above stated facts harmonize well with the supposition that 
the syrup contains chiefly d/-glyceric aldehydt*, as maintained by Fenton 
and Jackson, but they do not prove it conclusively since a mixture of aldo- 
and keto-trioses would give similar reactions. 

A method of separating the glyceric aldehyde from any dihydroxy- 
acetone or other impurities that may be present in the mixture, was 
needed. It was thought that the acetal derivative would enable this to 
be done. Wohl not onty synthesized glyceric aldehyde by the hydrolysis 
of its acetal but also demonstrated that the aldehyde could be converted 
back into the acetaP by the method used by Fischer and Oiebe,’’ which 
consists in dissolving the aldehyde in absolute alcohol containing 1% of 
dry hydrochloric acid gas, and allowing the mixture to stand five days in 
the cold, after which it is worked up for the acetal. Ketones react very 
much more dfficultly to form acetals under these conditions.'* In fact 
the acetal of dihydroxy acetone is not known as yet. It waa hoped, 
therefore, to convert the glyceric aldehyde of the Fenton and Jackson 
mixture into the acetal by the method of acetylating used by Fischer 
and Giebe, to remove and purify the acetal by fractional distillation and 
finally to liberate pure glyceric aldehyde from the acetal so formed in 
accordance with the method used by Wohl. 

The following is a brief record of the experiments made in the preparation 
of d/-glyceric aldehyde diethyl acetal: 

(a) Ten grams of the crude gl> • eric aldehyde were dissolved in 87 cc. 
of absolute alcohol and cooled to o®. 13 cc. of 8.5% dry hydrochloric 

acid gas in absolute alcohol were added and the mixture placed in a re¬ 
frigerator at o®. The reducing power of this solution was tested, from 
time to time, with Fehling solution and finding no further loss at the end 
of three weeks, it was worked up as follows: The s( 4 ution was treated 
with an excess of lead carbonate in order to remove the hydrochloric acid. 
On filtering, a clear, reddish yellow solution was obtained, which was con¬ 
centrated by distilling tn vacuo at 21-22®. No tar was formed. A hot 
ceresin bath (150®) was now placed aroimd the flask. Distillation began 
Q-t a lo^y temp)erature and the rise in temperature was slow up to 60®, 
rapid from 60® to no®, and slow from no® to 144°, at which point it 

’ > 33» 3095 (1900). 

^Thid, 33, 3103. 

^ Ihid ., 30, 3055; 3I1 545 

^ Meyer u Jacobson, ‘*Lehrb. d. Org. Chem 2nd Kd., Vol I, i, p. 64. 
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remained a moment before dxoppnkg qtdddy to I38^ The pismmft was 
22 to 25 mm. throughout the distillation. The distillate betwftu ito^ 
to 144^ showed a strong add reaction and reduced Fehling’s solution in 
the cold. The drop of colorless liquid on the thermometer did not reduce 
Pehling’s solution in the cold. The unsatisfactory results of thb experi¬ 
ment are due largely to the presence of add, as will appear in the following 
experiments: 

{b) Sixty grams of the crude aldehyde were treated as in (a) and after 
remaining at o® for one month the reaction mixture was worked up. The 
addition of a little water made it possible to completely neutralize the 
solution with lead carbonate. The alcohol was removed by distilling 
in vacuo as before. The residue was diluted with an equal volume of 
water and saturated with finely powdered potassium carbonate.^ The 
mixture was cooled from time to time as it became perceptibly warm. 
Toward the end the solution separated in two layers, the upper one of 
which was a red oil. Suffident ether was then added to dissolve the upper 
layer. The solution was extracted four more times with ether. The 
ether solution was filtered through a dry filter and dried over night with 
anhydrous sodium sulfate. After driving off the ether this oil distilled 
at 134® at 15 mm. pressure (ceresin bath at 150®). The thick oily 
distillate had only a very slight yellowish tinge and an acrid burning taste. 
Yield, estimated 4 or 5 g. 

(c) The experiment was repeated as in {b) except that the residue after 
distilling off the alcohol was extracted at once with ether and not treated 
with water and potassium carbonate as in (6). This gave 19.5 g. of a 
thick, golden yellow oil. When this oil was distilled in vacuo two fractions 
were obtained, one boiling mostly below 80®, the other between 132-40® 
at 18 mm. The latter weighed 4 g. and subsequently proved to be nearly 
pure glyceric aldehyde diethyl acetal. A large quantity of a dark red, 
tarry liquid remained in the flask. Subsequently a higher boiling fraction 
of unknown composition, boiling mostly at i55*-‘7o® at 18 mm., was ob¬ 
tained from this residue. This method is less satisfactory than that 
used in (6). 

(d) Experiment (Jb) was repeated using 320 g. of crude aldehyde. In 
the distillation two fractions were collected. The first consisted of 11.5 g- 
of material distilling below 120® at ii mm. pressure. The second was 
41 g. distilling between 120® and 140® at the same pressure. When the 
low boiling or first distilla^ was redistilled 10. i g. distilled below no® 
at 11 mm. When the high boiling or second distillate was placed in the 
flask containing the small residue of the previous distillation it was found 
that distillation began at 112® at ii mm. pressure. The temperature 
arose rapidly to 119®, then slowly to 121® at which point the larger part 

‘ WohJ, Ser„ 31, 1796 (1898); 33, 3099 (1900). 
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of the distillate passed over. The temperature then rose fairly rapidly 
to 123®, and the distillation was interrupted at this point. The tem¬ 
perature of the ceresine bath throughout was never above 140° and was 
at 127® when distillation was interrupted. The oily distillate was almost 
transparent like water, had a burning taste and weighed 29.5 g. The 
boiling point of d^-glyceric aldehyde diethyl acetal as given by WohP 
is 136® at 27 mm. pressure. The above material was redistilled subse¬ 
quently and was found to distil freely at 132° at 22 mm. pressure with an 
outside bath temperature of 140®. The boiling points observed (121® 
at II mm,; 132® at 22 mm.), therefore, coincide very closely with thovse 
of d/-glyceric aldehyde diethyl acetal as observed by Wohl.^ 

In order to complete the identification of this oil as d/-glyceric aldehyde 
acetal, it now remained only to show that it yields ^f/-glyceric aldehyde 
upon hydrolysis. 1.6 g. of the above oil were dissolved in ten parts of 
0,1 N sulfuric acid* and allowed to stand at room temperature for two 
days. The mixture was then carefully neutralized with barium hydroxide, 
filtered and reduced to a thick syrup in a desiccator over sulfuric acid. 
A few days after stirring with a glass rod the thick syrup showed signs of 
crystallization, and in about two months assumed the form of an opaque,' 
brittle nearly white, solid mass. When particles of this mass wei l dissolved 
in water the solution reduced Fehling's solution within a minute in the 
cold and gave the characteristic aldehyde test with SchifT’s reagent. The 
taste resembled that of tlie original acetal of which no doubt a considerable 
amount was still left unchanged. 

A 10 g. portion was similarly hydrolyzed and after concentrating to a 
syrup in vacuo, when treated with ammoniacal lead acetate solution, gave 
the characteristic precipitate of the lead compound of tiZ-glyceric aldehyde 
which turned yellow on exposurt to the air as described by Wohl and 

^ , 33, 3103 (i9w>). 

* In one experiment a considerable quantity of syrup was treated at. in (d) except 
that it was allowed to stand in the !.;boratory instead of in the refrigerator. When 
worked up I was greatly surprised to obtain about 30 g. of a low-boiling liquid and no 
<f/-glyceric aldehyde diethyl acetal whatever. This compound, boiled at 97-100® at 
12 mm. or 93-96° at 8 mm. pressure. When it is recalled that experiment (d), in which 
the hydrochloric acid was not neutralized, quickly gave 10 g of a similar low-boiling 
distillate and that experiment (<r\ in which I took special pains to neutralize quickly, 
gave none of this low-boiling compound whatever, it seemed clear that the compound 
is in some way related to glyceric aldehyde. Further experiivcnts will determine 
whether or not it is, as is suspected, the / 5 -ethyl glucoside of d/-glyceric aldehyde. 

(Since the above was written Emil Fischer (Ber., 46, 1983) has published a paper 
glucosides in which he has expressed the belief that a glucoside of glyceric aldehydi* 
is formed under the conditions here described and in which he has promised to investi- 
gate this possibility, so that it will no doubt shortly be known whether an ethyl ghi- 
cosidc of glyceric aldehyde is formed here or not.) 

*Wohl, Ber., 31, 1800; 33, 3103. 
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)^euberg.^ The original etude material also gave this test^ When several 
drops of a 0.25% solution of this syrup were mixed with 0.5 cc. of a eold 
saturated solution of phloroglucinol, in the presence of a trace of sulfuric 
add, the flocculent precipitate described by Wohl and Neuberg* was 
fprmed at once when the mixture was immersed in hot water. This syrup 
also gave the Fehling solution test and the Schiff test described above. 
The syrup with which these tests were made did not crystallize and had a 
bitter taste so that it clearly lacked some of the essential characteristics 
of pure (//-glyceric aldehyde. 

These experiments had reached this point when they were interrupted 
in order to synthesize (i/nglyceric aldehyde according to Wohl’s method.* 
In the light of the experience gained here, the experiments were then 
taken up again and completed as described l^elow. 

(a) Six hundred grams of the glycerol oxidation syrup, which had been 
standing in the laboratory for six months, were dissolved in 6 liters of 
absolute alcohol containing 1% of dry hydrogen cliloride and kept in an 
ammonia-cooled refrigerator for three months. This solution was worked 
up in three equal portions of 2 liters each as follows: Each portion was 
treated with 200 cc. of water and then shaken vigorously with an excess 
of PbCOs for an hour or more. Finally the last portions of acid were re¬ 
moved by adding small amounts of sodium bicarbonate until the solution 
was no longer acid to moist litmus paper. This solution was then con¬ 
centrated in vacuo to a rather thick syrup. About two volumes of water 
were added in which the syrup was readily dissolved. The whole was 
now saturated with potassium carbonate. A dark red upper layer sep¬ 
arated which was taken up in ether. The remaining solution was then 
extracted four or five times more with ether. A very thick, almost black, 
tar remained as the residue of the top layer. The orange colored ether 
solution was dried with potassium carbonate and concentrated, which 
gave 125 g. of a red oil. This distilled in vacuo gave 50 g. of a colorless 
distillate boiling between 100® and 140® at 8 mm. pressure. On redistil- 
llng, 37 g., distilling between 108® and 125® (mostly 118® to 122®) at 8 mm. 
pressure were obtained. This was dissolved in 370 cc. 0.1 N sulfuric acid 
and allowed to stand at room temperature for one week. Two grams of 
glacial acetic acid were added and then 170 cc, of 0.212 N barium hy- 
droxide. After filtering off the barium sulfate the solution was adjusted 
by the addition of small amounts of o.i AT sulfuric acid until only a slight 
positive test for barium could be obtained. This solution was freed from 
barium sulfate by filtering through a filter containing a pinch of washed 
animal charcoal. The filtrate was freed from water by distilling in vacuo. 
The yellow gum was taken up in absolute alcohol, treated with ether to 

^ Loc. cU 

> Cf. This Journal, 36, 1908 (19x4). 
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Tcmove inorganic matter, and concentrated tn vacuo The syrup ob-* 
tamed was inoculated with a few particles of crystalline d/-glycenc Jdde- 
hyde. In a week crystallization was complete The crystals were filtered 
off, washed freely with absolute alcohol and dried in the air for one day 
and then three days tn vacuo over concentrated sulfuric acid These 
crystals melted at 142® When mixed with dl glyceric aldehyde, obtamed 
by Wohl’s method and similarly dried, the melting point (142®) was un¬ 
changed A second crop of i g made the total quantity obtained 5 g, 
i € , about 25% of the amount theoretically possible if all of the matenal 
hydrolyzed was glyceric aldehyde acetal 

It was thus definitely estabhshed that tins oxidation syrup contains 
dl glycenc aldehyde, furthermore, it is also clear from tlie data given that 
this method, at least in its present Jorm, is valueless as a practical method 
of preparing dl glyceric aldeh3'^de Wohl and Ncuberg^ succeeded in 
converting only 11% of their dl gl>cenc aldeli)de mto the diethyl acetal 
when they used the pure sugar In Experiment (d) onl> 5 1% of the 
crude material was obtained as the acetal Tn anothei experiment 75% 
was obtained as crude acetal If these acetals had been absolutely pure 
this would be a \ ery favorable result, but they were no doubt nnxed with 
small amounts of other acetals or acetal like compounds of g^ 'erol, etc , 
which either failed to hydrolyze, or form products of hydrolysis which pre 
vent the crystallization of the dl glycenc aldehyde present to a large ex¬ 
tent Such acetals and acetal like denvatives of aldehyde with glycerol 
and the higher alcohols are known to be formed* and especiall> 111 the 
presence of hydrogen chloride 

The results lUst presented make it clear that it ought to be possible^ 
to obtain crystalline d/-glycenc aldehyde directly from the glycerol 
oxidation s)rrup bv seeding the absolute alcohol solution with the 
crystallized material All my efforts in this direction have thus far 
met with practically negative results In each test in which it was tried 
a very small amount cry stalin'^ out on long standmg, but the amount 
thus obtained was negligible for practical purposes The dihydroxyacetone 
of which there is no doubt some present, and possibly the glycerol appear 
to hinder crystallization Further expenments with this syrup are, how¬ 
ever, still being made 

Summary. 

It has been shown that the reaction mixture, obtained on oxidizing 

’ Loc lit 

* Cf Meyer and Jacobson's “Lehrbuch der Org Chemie," I, n, pp 157 and 17* 
for references 

» Schultz lollens, Ann , aSp, 29 (1895). Nef, Jbtd , 335, 215 (1904), and Fischer, 
^er , 1169 (1895) 

* Cf also the paper on the preparation of glyceric aldehyde according to Wohl'i 
method This Journal, 36, 1908 (1914) 
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glycerol with hydrogen peroxide in the presence of ferrous ironi contains 
(S^gj^ceric ald^yde: 

(1) By converting the aldehyde into glyceric aldehyde diethyl acetal, 
which was separated by extraction with ether and subsequent distillation 
and virus identified by its color, taste, boiling point, and, 

(2) By liberating and crystallizing pure glyceric aldehyde from the 
syrup obtained on hydrolyzing the above acetal in o.i iV sulfuric acid. 

The presence or absence of glycolaldehyde and dihydroxyacetone was 
not established by these experiments. 

This is the first time that either dZ-glyceric aldehyde or its acetal have 
been isolated from an oxidation syrup or in fact from any source, except 
by the S3mthetic method devised by Wohl. It is likewise the first time 
that a sugar has been isolated from a reaction mixture by converting it 
into the acetal. 

Chicago, Zi.u 


NEW BOOKS. 

Xatrodttctkm to Modern Inorganic Chemiatry. By J. W. Mbli.or. DSc. 1914 
pp. xvi + 657. 8vo. Longmans, Green & Co, London, New York. Price, 
$1.30. 

The earlier and similar work by the same author, “Modem Inorganic 
Chemistry,” 1912, has been reviewed in This Journal, 35, 494. In the 
preface to the present book the author says: “I have prepared a smaller 
introductory volume to suit students who want to start with a rather 
simpler book, and I have been persuaded to introduce some pages dealing 
with a few of the more important compounds whidh the inorganic chemist 
borrows from the organic chemist. My larger book can now be regarded 
as a kind of sequel to the present work.” 

We all believe that good teaching requires us to arouse and hold the 
attention of the student, but those of us who have to perform this task 
for freshm|jp may well be discouraged over our feeble efforts on reading 
such an exciting book as this. Our attempts to keep the students awake 
by such crude means as strange smells and explosions are here supplanted 
by poetry and drama. Who ever suspected that chemistry afforded such 
opportunities for literary effect as we find on page one? “Wind is air in 
motion, and wind has sufficient energy to propel our sailing ships, to drive 
the machinery of our windmills, and, when stirred by cyclonic blast, to 
uproot tree^, sweep away buildings, and lash the surface of the ocean into 
wild monster waves.” Again, how the student will be aroused by the 
paragraph commencing “Let us assume the function of a judge in a law 
court and sum up the evidence for the jury,” etc. How many of us have 
ever thought of reciting stanzas from Shdley’s poem “The Cloud” to en¬ 
liven our lecture on water? We find a paragraph headed, “Nature Abhors 
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a Vacuum/* and the next, “Death of the Hypothesis* Nature Abhors a 
Vacuum.** There la<±s only an illustration of Nature shrinking in terror 
from a Vacuum, and another of the Dying Hypothesis. 

But if the above suggested illustrations are lacking there is no dearth 
of others. We are shown countless hands holding test tubes, mice lan¬ 
guishing in miniature black holes of Calcutta, a man watching a big pile 
of wood turning to charcoal, bacteria growing on the root of a bean plant, 
literally dozens of generating flasks with delivery tubes and pneumatic 
troughs, eyes looking, mouths blowing, and many other unique chemical 
phenomena. The visual memory is surely not neglected. (One of these 
illustrations, molecules of hydrogen and chlorine, on page 150, is not 
arranged according to the labels.) 

The author is much interested in words. He distinguishes carefully 
l^etween the Latin and Greek numeral prefixes, altliough be allows “tri- 
valent** to slip in, p. 523, instead of his chosen “tervalent.” We wonder if 
beginners in England are usually required to understand such terms as 
“Ftemy’s salt,” “atmolysis,” “eremacausis,** “temoin tube,” etc.? 

A suggestive feature of the book is the unconventional order of presenta¬ 
tion. No attempt is made near the beginning to treat completely the 
compounds of any element. The effort seems to have been rather to select 
only such descriptive material as will aid in presenting the fundamental 
principles. There are places, however, where one hunts in vain for any 
sequence. Thus, in Chapter XXIX, we find several paragraphs on air 
followed by one on “Maximum, Active, and Sleeping Valences.** On 
p. 282 we find a paragraph on “Dialysis** (being a treatment of colloids) 
out of any apparent connection with the rest of the chapter. (Dialysis 
IS again defined on p. 594.) 

There are very full historical references. The student is usually given 
the historical explanations of phenomena—as, for example, in the full 
discussion of the phlogiston conflict—^before being introduced to the mod¬ 
em viewpoint. 

In reading a textbook which is “modem** by title, one is surprised to find 
no use made of the ionic theory. It is presented m Chapter XXIII, but 
in terms that indicate that the author is rather afraid of anything so 
hypothetical. Thus, “The ionic hypothesis is to be regarded as a ‘daring 
stroke of scientific speculation* which is very fashionable;’* and later, 
“In this way the ions have been invested with such imaginary properties 
as may be needed to keep the ionic hypothesis in accord wi^ the facts. 
Quite an elaborate system, fairly consistent with itself, has been founded 
on the above postulates. Neither the ionic nor the chain (Grotthus) 
hypothesis has proved an adequate explanation of the facts, and although 
the majority of chemists favor the ionic h3q)othesis, yet it is recognized 
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that it Juts wmj defects which will raoder a change necessafy when chem¬ 
ists can think of a better." This fear of ovetbold h3rpotheses does not 
prevent the author from confidently writing structurd formulas for a 
large number of inorganic compounds; and explaining that the failure of 
ammonia to precipitate the hydroxides of magnesium and manganese in 
the presence of ammonium salts as due to the formation of double salts. 
It is always interesting to find what theories are accepted without qualm 
by those who look upon ions with suspicion. 

On p. 414 we find the possibility of arranging the elements in a series 
*'representing the strength of the current (in volts)/' etc. A sentence on 
page 458, referring to passive iron, says what the author evidently does* 
not mean. 

As in the larger book, numerous questions are subjoined to each chapter. 
These are exceedingly interesting, and would alone repay the teacher for 
the purchase of the book. ‘ JoEi/ H. Hildebrand. 

Die Theorie der Strahlung und der Quanten. Vekhandlttngbn auf einer von^. 
SOLVAY EINBERTJFENEN ZuSAMMENKUNET (30 Oktober bis 3 November 1911). 
Mit einem Anhange fiber Die Entwickluug der Quanten theorie vom Herbst 1911 
bis zum Sommer 1913. In Deutscher Sprache herausgegeben von A Eticken, 
Halle. Druck und Vcrlag von Wilhelm Knapp, pp. i-xii und 1-405 Price, 
13 M 60 pf. 

This volume bears witness not only to the extraordinary activity and 
success of the German physicists in the development of the Quantum 
theory, but also to their industry and zeal in getting the latest phases of 
this subject both from the experimental and the theoretical side into the 
most convenient possible form for the use of the German scientist. The 
book before us represents, in the first place, the translation into German of 
the addresses and discussions on the Theory of Quanta which were held in 
Brussels in November, 1911, and were published in French in 1913. These 
addresses represent practically the only soturce to which one can as yet go 
for authoritative information as to what is involved in the theory of Quanta 
and what experimental success that theory has had. If, however, these 
addresses were the entire content of the volume, one might question 
whether their translation into German, when they were already available 
in French, would be worth while, even from the point of view of the Ger¬ 
man reader. For papers on a subject which is in its early infancy, the 
aspect of which is changing almost every month, must, of necessity, have 
much about them which is ephemeral. But Dr. Kucken has done much 
more than render these notable addresses into good German. He has 
added a thirty-five page paper of his own which is just as notable as any 
paper which was presented at the Solyay Congress. In it, Dr. Kucken, 
though a very young man himself, has fetched, with the hand of a master,. 
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the developments of the Quantum theory from the fall of 1911 to the 
summer of 1913, There are few men who possess either the ability or the 
knowledge to present so comprehensive, and at the same time, so judicial 
and so discriminating a view of all the work which appeared within these 
two years upon this subject. This review gives to the Germfim edition of 
the “Theory of Radiation and of Quanta’* a value greatly in excess of that 
possessed by the French edition. 

To present a review of the content of the addresses themselves is wholly 
beyond the possibilities of a book review such as this. There is a limit 
beyond which concentration cannot be carried and this limit was about 
reached in some of the original addresses. Suffice it to say that anyone 
who would familiarize himself with the theory of Quanta, can do no better 
than to get the book in hand and read the papers of Einstein, of Nemst, of 
Planck, of Lorenz, of Sommerfeld, of Langevin and of Eucken. The paper 
of Perrin is very long and has no immediate bearing upon the theory of 
Quanta. Also, the papers of Knudsen and of Jeans may be omitted fot the 
purpose at hand; the first, because it does not bear on the subject of Quanta, 
and the second, because the viewpoints taken in it have now been aban¬ 
doned even by the author. All the rest of the volume is a storehouse of' 
information for the student of the theory of Quanta. 

R. A. Miujkan. 

Die Lichtbrechimg in Gasen ale physikalisches nnd chemischea Problem. Dr. Stanjs- 
LAW Loria. Braunschweig. Vieweg & Sohn 1014 pp. vi -f 92. Price, 

3 Marks 

The “Sammlung Vieweg” is to be devoted to scientific or technical 
matters which are in active development By means of brief monographs 
it hopes to make their present state more widely known and to suggest 
the directions of possible progress. 

Dr. Loria’s little book is the fourth of the series. The literature con¬ 
cerned with refraction in gases i« extensive. Much of it, though still of 
interest to the historian or bibliographer or student of methodology, is 
not utilized in this monograph, whose object is to revise all of our ex¬ 
perimental knowledge of the refraction and dispersion of light by gases, 
in the hope of obtaining, in the future, information as to the structure of 
the atom. Since this subject will interest, not only physicists, but also 
chemists, the book begins with a chapter for the benefit of the latter, en¬ 
titled “Elektromagnetische Dispersionsthcorien.” 

The working model of the optical action of even the simplest molecule 
or atom is not yet devised. This little book well sets forth the facts and 
theoretic relations from which such a model may sometime be derived. 
It is commended to the attention of those who are interested in physical 
chemistry. Edward W. Mordey. 
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Wxuam, M.A., Pk.D. pp. xnr + 204. Bhistmted. Qoth» 6X9* NiHr 
York: McGraw-HiU Book Co. 2914. Price. ^.00. 

This is the first comprehensive treatment in English of the fundamental 
concepts of crystallography based on the methods of Victor Goldschmidt. 
The treatment is practical rather than theoretical. The author lays 
especial stress in the projection of crystal forms and the derivation of their 
symbols from the projections. 

The book consists of 17 chapters, of which 8 are very short. These 
are devoted to such subjects as the chemical and physical properties of 
crystals, their formation, S3rmmetry, the irregularities of crystal surfaces, 
crystal drawing, etc. Of the remaining 9 chapters, 6 deal with the dis¬ 
cussion of the six crystal systems, one treats of crystal aggregates (mainly 
twinned crystals), one of the mathematical characteristics of crystals, 
including their measurement and projection and in one—^the last—^the 
author illustrates the methods of procedure in crystallographic investiga¬ 
tions by reprinting in full the article by Goldschmidt and Nicol on **New 
Forms of Sperrylite,” and that by Eakle on *‘Colemanite from Southern 
California.'* This last chapter serves as a summary of all that precedes it. 

The volume is satisfactory in every respect. It is clearly written and 
well printed; its discussions are logical and the subject matter is ftmda- 
mental. The book is an excellent one for mature students and for those 
who are familiar with the elements of crystallography. It is unquestion¬ 
ably the best book in English for those who desire to make a serious study 
of oystals. Its author and publisher are to be congratulated upon its 
publication. W. S. Bayi^Ey. 

QiM&titathrs Analysis. By Edward G. Mahin, Ph.D.. Associate Professor of Chem¬ 
istry in Purdue University. First edition. New York; McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. Inc. 1914. pp. ix -i- 511; 119 ills. 14 X 20 cm. Price, $3.00 net. 

This is another member of the International Chemical Series, of which 
Prof. H. P. Talbot is consulting editor, and is uniform in external form 
with the other members of the series. 

To quote from the preface, '*The author has felt a desire that has proba¬ 
bly been felt by every teacher of quantitative analysis, to produce a book 
that would cover the ground that he wishes to cover in the college courses, 
providing a reasonable degree of latitude in the selection of exercises for 
other possibly users of the book, and at the same time to present a theo¬ 
retical and practical discussion of the subject, sufficiently simple to be 
comprehended by the average student but not so elementary as to destroy 

his self-respect. The general discussions have been given a large 

share of attention although elaborate or involved theoretical discussions 
have been, as far as possible avoided.” The first half of the book is de¬ 
voted to principles and standard methods of analysis, as may be gleaned 
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from the titles of Chapters i to 10: general principles, gravimetric analysis, 
experimental gravimetric analysis, electroanalysis, volumetric analysis, 
color change of indicators, standardization, experimental volumetric 
analysis, oxidation and reduction, titrations involving the formation of 
precipitates. Silver chloride, by the way, must fuse fai above 151*" 
(p. 70), for it will be recalled that Richards latterly dries it at 250® without 
fusion. The second half of the book is entirely occupied by Chapter ii, 
analysis of industrial products and raw materials, with the following sub¬ 
heads: carbonate minerals (6 pp.), silicate minerals (7 pp.), coal and coke 
(total 24 pp.), gas mixtures (18 pp.), burning oils (6 pp.), lubricating oils 
(5 PP*)» edible fats and oils (26 pp.), water for industrial uses (13 pp.), 
water for sanitary uses (26 pp.), iron and steel (33 pp.), fertilizers (18 pp.), 
dairy products (23 pp.), assaying gold and silver ores (22 pp.), from which 
titles one can obtain an indication of how far the author has endeavored 
to cover some of the fields of applied analysis. 

Even in the second part of the book, the manual training solidity of the 
subject is leavened somewhat by an infusion of reason and reasonableness, 
and the unavoidable high concentration of facts and directions somewhat 
diluted by recollections of theory. “References to original papers have 
been carefully selected with a view to actual reading by the stndent.. “ 
The book is modern and welbdone, and will doubtless prove acceptable 
to many who wash to use a book of a content such as tliis one offers. 

Alan W. C. Menzies. 

Quantitative Analysis by Electrolysis. By Alexander Classen ^ith the cooperation 
of H Cluerbk Translated from the '‘Thoroug:hly Revised Fifth German Edition” 
by William T Hall, Assistant Professor, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
New York John Wiley & >Sons, Inc, London- Chapman & Hall, Limued. 
1913 8vo. X -f 308 pp 32 figures Cloth, $2 50 net (10/6 net) 

This book was issued sometime ago, with the excellent print and binding 
characteristic of the publications of J. Wiley and Sons. As stated in the 
review of the German edition (This Journal, 31, 513) this fifth edition 
differs particularly in its introduction from the previous editions, and is 
altogether one of the best books on the subject. As before, tlie book con¬ 
sists of four parts—Part I, Introduction, 100 pages; Part II, Electro- 
analytical Determinations, 88 pages; Part III, Separation of Metals, 
63 pages, and Part IV, Special Analyses, 60 pages. The introduction has 
been rewritten entirely, and presents the fimdamental facts of electro¬ 
chemistry according to our present-day maimer of viewing them. This 
presentation is fairly accurate, but the absence of divisional headings and 
experiments or demonstrations makes it difficult for study by a beginner. 

The other parts of the book retain the form and much of the matter of 
the former editions, but the results of recent investigations on the subject 
have been carefully added, and obsolete matter has been omitted. The 
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mformation g^ven ict reliable in tlie main* It is to be regretted that the 
author has omitted as important a method as the ammoniacal electrol^yte 
for the determination of silver, and that he credits the cyanide electrolyte 
for silver as being absolutely accurate; also, that he fails to mention that 
all methods for determining zinc give too high results. But these errors 
and omissions are exceptional. 

The presentation of the separate topics is excellent, but as a whole the 
book lacks plan: it does not give the student such a perspective view of the 
subject as a modern presentation should give. The metals are not pre¬ 
sented in their electrochemical relation. Thus in Part II the metals are 
taken up in this order: copper, lead, cadmium, bismuth, silver, etc., which 
may be a very good order for a series of exercises to bb given to students, 
but which has absolutely no theoretical basis, and hence is not a desirable 
order for either a textbook or for a reference book in which facts are to be 
correlated as much as possible. This lack of correlation shows itself to 
particular disadvantage in Part III—Separation of Metals--in which, 
with proper plan and correlation, much needless and really bewildering 
duplication could have been avoided. 

Part IV—Special Analyses—is particularly valuable. It reflects the 
author’s wide experience and great ability in selecting and combining the 
methods for different metals into plans for the rapid and accurate analysis 
of special compounds such as the commercial alloys and the important 
metalliferous minerals. 

The book may truly be designated as one of the standards of analytical 
chemistry, and should be found in every chemical library. 

E. P. SCHOCH. 

Qualitative Chemical Analysis. A Laboratory Text Treating of the Common Elements 
and their Compounds. By Anton Vorisbk, Professor of Analytical Chemistry, 
College of Pharmacy, Columbia University, in the City of New York. P Blakis- 
tons’ Son and Co., Philadelphia, pp. x 4* 226, with a plate of spectra, tables 
and text figures Price, $2.00. 

The appearance of still another textbook on Qualitative Analysis can 
hardly fail to cause some curiosity on the part of teachers regarding the 
originality of the material contained in the book, and of the method of 
presentation. The author of this book states in the preface: ’’The 
object of the volume is to present a concise but thorough course of qualita¬ 
tive analysis of the commonly occurring compounds and their chemical 
constituents.” Many other texts have had the same purpose, and have 
in a large number of cases fulfilled it with distinct success. It therefore 
becomes necessari^ to seek the qualities of this book which mark it as dis¬ 
tinct from those*we already possess. 

The thorough description all the compounds the student is likely to meet 
in an elementaiy^ cotn^, or even in a more advanced one, is a feature of this 
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book wantixig in nearly all the smaller texts. These descriptions precede 
the presentation of the systematic separations and are of such a nature that 
the student who has mastered them is in a position to prepare for himself 
schemes of analysis. This is true not only of the basic analysis; for the 
same method is adopted in the presentation of the analysis for acidic con¬ 
stituents. The concise form in which the chemical facts are thus presented 
should make the book of value as a laboratorv^ reference book. 

It is to be regretted that these excellent features are marred by the ab¬ 
sence, in all discussions and reactions which accompany the descriptions, 
of any regard to the theories of ionic dissociation or to the reversibility 
of reactions developed in other parts of the book. Even though the author 
accepts the prevailing views of chemistry in aqueous solutions he writes 
reactions, such as the formation of barium sulfate and silver chloride as, 
BaCh + H2SO. = BaSO^ + 2HCI, and AgNO* + HCl = AgCl + HNO3, 
and cites these as typical examples of irreversible reactions. (See p. 3 and 
again p. 185.) Moreover, the theoretical portion itself is weak and in¬ 
accurate, and its utility in the correlation of the facts and methods pre¬ 
sented is exceedingly slight. 

Some of the inaccuracies are of rather a serious nature. The algebraic * 
statement of the mass in equation h on page 180, and its apph<ation on 
page 181 and in other parts of the book, is, to say the least, unintelligible. 
Again, on page 180, the formula for hydrogen fluoride in aqueous solution 
IS given as HF, whereas it is generally recognized that nearly all the sub¬ 
stance present in such a solution has the formula H2F2. Similar examples 
of inaccuracy and vagueness are not infrequent in other parts of the book. 

Altogetlier, the usefulness of the book, from either the scientific or the 
pedagogical aspect, is by no means apparent. Ludwig Rosunstein. 

Nucleic Acids. Their Chemical Properties and Physiological Conduct By Waltbr 
Jones, Ph D , Professor of Physiological Chemistry in the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School Longmans, Green and Company, London, 1914 viii -f 118 pp , Royal 
Octavo Price, $1.10. 

This small volume, after considering historically the discovery of nucleic 
acid and its clear separation from the nucleins and npcleoproteins, takes 
up a detailed discussion of its chemistry. The identity of all animal and 
of all vegetable nucleic acids is emphasized, after which thymus nucleic 
acid and yeast nucleic acid are taken up at length as representative mem¬ 
bers of these groups. The second half of the volume deals with the physi¬ 
ological behavior of nucleic acid. 

The book, as a whole, states fairly our present knowledge of the subject. 
Due consideration is given the several score of workers who have made 
this field, and their several hundred articles. But it is more than the so 
common review, in which all findings and all views are given the same space, 
and are made to appear as of equal value. Jones* view is critical and since 
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his contributiotis to tht biochemistry of nucleic acid and its derived pur* 
ine$, and to the ferments acting upon these, -are to be counted among the 
really substantial ones of American physiology, his judgment means some¬ 
thing. 

An appendix to the volume gives in excellent form an outline for pre¬ 
paring thymus nucleic acid, for isolating and identifying its various de¬ 
rivatives and for proving the presence or absence of the various purine 
ferments. 

One does not add this new volume to the Plimmer and Hopkins series 
of monographs on biochemistry without renewed commendation of the 
' editorial spirit which has brought them into being, and of the courage of 
the publishers in bringing them out. We could, to the benefit of scientific 
development in the United States, advantageously exchange many of 
our textbooks for monographs of this type. Nor does one note carelessly 
that, in adding Jones’ name to the list, we become indebted to another 
non-medical investigator and writer for light in a field which from many 
angles has been considered peculiarly medical. Medical men have literally 
filled shelves with books and articles on **uric acid" and its allies and said 
nothing. Will the day not come soon when our ranks will again show the 
effects of that same mental discipline demanded in other branches of 
science? Martin H. Fischrr 
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BV E P WlOHTMAN J B WI898L AND IIaRRY C J0N«S 
Received August 24 1914 

Introductory. 

Considerable work has been done in this laboratory, especially during 
the past five years, on the conductivity and dissociation of organic acids 
m water as a solvent, over a fairly wide range of temperature and dilu 
tion This investigation is a continuation of those in non aqueous and 
mixed solvents, which have bee?- in progress m this laboratory during the 
past dozen years * Since, up to the present but very little has been done 
here with solutions of tlie organic acids m absolute ethyl alcohol, it was 
decided to extend our investigations into this field ® 

A few rather crude measurements of the conductivity of organic acids 
were made comparatively early in the history of the conductivity method 
Wakeman,^ m 1893, measured the conductivities of certam organic acids 
in mixtures of alcohol and water, ranging from pure water to 50% alco 
hoi He calculated the dissociations of these acids and their dissocia 

^ This investigation was carried out with the aid of a grant to H C Jones from the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 

* Carnegie Institution of Washington, Publication No 170 

* Am Chem J 44,156(1910) 46, 56 (1911), 48, 320 411(1912) gOf i (1913) 

* Z phystk Chem zi, 49 (1893) 
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tion constants. The dissociations decrease slowly with increase in the 
amount of alcohol present. The constants decrease much more rapidly 
for the same increase in alcohol. Wakeman plotted curves with molec- 
^ ular conductivities as ordinates 

and percentage alcohol as ab¬ 
scissas, and showed that, when 
they were extended beyond 50% 
alcohol in the direction of 100% 
alcohol, the conductivities proba¬ 
bly approached zero as a limit. 
He calculated that dissociation in 
the mixture is much less than 
would be expected, and showed 
that the Ostwald dilution law 
could not be applied to the mix¬ 
tures containing large amounts 
of alcohol. 

Schall,^ m 1894, determined the 
conductivity of certain organic 
acids in ethyl alcohol, and in 
mixtures of ethyl alcohol with 
water. We also did some work 
on isobutyl alcohol. Schall con¬ 
cluded from his results that the 
molecular conductivity of organic 
acids is much less in the alcohols 
than in water, and that the acids 
behave very differently in alcohol- 
water mixtures than in the pure 
solvents. Some of them seem to 
behave just the opposite of what 
might be expected from their 
conduct in the pure solvents. 
For example, picric acid gives a 
much higher, and the others much 
lower, conductivity values in 
^water-alcohol mixtures than in 
the piue alcohol. 

A careful piece of work on the 
conductivity of certain organic 
acids in absolute alcohol at seems to have been done by Wilderman* ill 
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1894. A great number of precautions were taken by him in preparing the 
solutions and in measuring the conductivity. He does not give his results 
with the weaker acids, but simply states that between the volumes 10 
and 160 the molecular conductivity increases approximately propor 
tional to the volume. In summing up his work, Wilderman says that it 
is possible to apply the Kohlrausch method to the determination of the 
conductivity of strong acids in absolute alcohol, but that no reliable re¬ 
sults could be obtained for such weak acids as acetic, nionochloroacetic 
and succinic. He remarks that much time and patience on the part 
of the experimenter are required to obtain results which are at all relia¬ 
ble. 

In a second investigation’ Wilderman studied the same acids as in the 
earlier work, using in tliis case a precision galvanometer method and 
working at 25° instead of 18°. We found this method more generally 
applicable than that of Kohlrausch. 

Considerable work^ has recently been done in this laboratory on the 
conductivity of solutions in both methyl and ethyl alcohols, but this need 
not be discussed here. 

Experimental. 

The conductivity apparatus and method Uvsed for making tnc measure¬ 
ments were similar to that employed in previous work in this laboratory', 
except that on account of the high resistance olTered by the alcoholic 
solutions of the acids, it was necessary to make use entiroh' of the cylin¬ 
drical type of conductivity cell. The method of obtaining the constants 
of these cells has already been described.^ 

Since the percentage temperature coefficients of conductivity for .sub¬ 
stances dissolved in alcohol, as well as the coefficient of expansion of the 
alcohol itself, are so large, it is necessary to regulate the temperature 
as clo.sely as possible. This was secured by the combination of a spe¬ 
cially devised gas regulator and Ihermoregulator. These have already 
been described in earlier papers.^ 

In cooperation with Dr. P. B. Davis, of this laboratory, a new form of 
constant temperature bath was also designed. Its f construction can be 
seen from Fig. II, A full discussion of the finally adopted form will be 
presented in a paper to be published by Davis, Putnam and Jones. In 
these baths the temperature ordinarily does not vary more than o 02® 
which is sufficiently constant for our purpose. With special precautions 
as to insulation against changes in temperature, and with further modifica¬ 
tion of the thermoregulator, the variation can be decreased to a few 

^ 7 . physik Chem , 14, 247 (1894) 

* Carnegie Institution of Washington, Publications Nos 80 and 180. 

* Am, Chem. J„ 42, 527 (1909). 44i 64 (1911)- 

* Z, physik. Chent., 85, 519 (1913). 
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thousandths of a degree. Aside from the better temperature regulation 
obtained in this form of thermostat bath, there are also one or two other 

advantages derived from its use. 
The bath is made of copper which 
does not rust, and the stirring ar¬ 
rangements and the cooling coil 
are on the side of the bath, and 
are therefore out of the way. A 
number of minor improvements 
were also made. 

Solutions were made up in 200 
cc. flasks calibrated for 25°, and 
the measurements of the conduc¬ 
tivities of these solutions were 
made at 15®, 25® and 35®. 

Pipets, on account of greater con¬ 
venience in handling, were fre¬ 
quently UvSed for measuring pur¬ 
poses. They were in all cases 
carefully recalibrated. Correc¬ 
tions for the expansion and con¬ 
traction of the alcoholic solutions 
at 35® and 15®, respectively, were 
of course applied to the conduc¬ 
tivity measurements. 

The alcohol was prepared by 
heating ordinary 95% alcohol for 
several days with fresh lime in 
a copper tank, provided with a ground brass stopper and reflux con¬ 
denser, and then distilling it through a block-tin condenser. The dis¬ 
tillate was reheated with fresh lime and again distilled, the first and 
last portions of this distillate being discarded. A few sticks of sodium 
hydroxide added during the last day of heating insured the removal 
from the distillate of any aldehyde which might have been present, 
and which otherwise would have distilled over with the alcohol. By 
taking proper precautions, it is possible to obtain alcohol by this method 
having a specific gravity of 0.78506 to within the limit of error 00002. 

According to Circular 19 of the Bureau of Standards, such alcohol is pure. 
The alcohol employed in the conductivity measurements varied in specific 
gravity from 0.^78506 to 0.78517, the latter containing 99.964% alcohol. 
The receiver for the distillate was a 6-liter Jena glass bottle. The stopper 
was a three-holed paraffined cork. Through one hole passed a siphon, 
through another an adapter with a glass stopcock, and through the third 
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a calcium chloride-soda lime tubei also having a glass stopcock. In 
this way the alcohol was well protected during distillation from impurities 
in the air, and small quantities sufficient for making up the solutions 
could be drawn ofiF without exposing the main supply. 

After weighing out the quantity of dried and purified acid necessary 
to make a solution of the required normality, the acid was washed olT 
the watcli glass or out of the weighing bottle into a funnel, and then into 
a 200 cc. Jena flask which had previously been thoroughly washed with 
water, and then with some of the alcohol with which the solution was to 
be made up. The flask was then filled to the neck witli alcohol and shaken 
until all the acid had dissolved. It was then hung in a 25® thermostat 
bath until temperature equilibrium was reached, and finally filled to the 
mark. 

In the meantime a conductivity cell, whicli had been thoroughly washed 
the day before, and in which pure alcohol had been allowed to stand 
over night, was dried with filtered dry air. It was then rinsed several 
times with portions of the solution which had just been made up, and 
finally nearly filled with this solution. 

It was at first thought advisable to use an alcoholic solution of potas¬ 
sium hydroxide for titration purposes. General difficulties wex^*, however, 
encountered. An approximately o 1 N solution of potassium hydroxide 
in absolute alcohol was made up and allowed to stand for a couple of 
days. The carbonate settles, leaving a clear, suj>ernatant solution. But 
if the bottle was opened even for a very short time, the solution became 
cloudy, and when poured into a buret became white with precipitated 
carbonate. 

A method of filtering the solution, being a modification of one previously 
used in this laboratory, was then adopted, together with an arrangement for 
siphoning the solu¬ 
tion out of the bot¬ 
tle into the buret. 

Fig. Ill shows the 
design of the filter¬ 
ing apparatus. The 
tower T con¬ 
tains sticks of so- 
d i u m hydroxide, 
and T' is partly 
filled with metallic 
sodium. The 
former acts as a 
protecting agent to 
the latter, which 
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serves both for removing the last traces of carbon dioxide and for drying the 
air. 3 is an empty bottle, which is later interchanged with a bottle filled 
with an alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide prepared from freshly dis¬ 
tilled alcohol. Tube E is connected with suction, so that dried, purified 
air passes through the v^ole system, including the Gooch funnel F, con¬ 
taining asbestos previously washed with an alcoholic solution of potassium 
hydroxide and then pure alcohol, and through the receiving bottle A. 
When the system has been thoroughly cleansed with dry air, free from 
carbon dioxide, the stopcocks G are closed and the bottle B is replaced 
by the one containing alcoholic potash. The stopcocks are then opened 
and .suction again applied at E. When all the 
solution has been filtered, A is removed and, as 
quickly as possible, the stopper arranged to con¬ 
nect it by a siphon with the buret is introduced 
as shown in Fig. IV. A little carbonateis formed 
by opening in this way to the air, but it is a very 
small quantity, and in the course of a few days 
is entirely precipitated to the bottom of the 
bottle. 

The drying flasks are filled with a mixture of 
calcium chloride and soda lime, to protect the 
alcoholic solution when the stopcocks S and S' 
are opened. The stoppers T and T' are of cork 
and are thoroughly paraffined. Such a system as 
this remains protected from the air for a period 
of several months. 

The alcoholic solution, in course of time, be¬ 
comes colored slightly yellow, but its alkaline con¬ 
centration is apparently not changed, as can be seen by comparing titra¬ 
tions made against a standard acid in February and again in May. 

On February 25. 10 cc. of standard acid » 8.87 cc. of alkali. 

On May 7, 10 cc. of standard acid « 8.87 cc. of alkali. 

The bottle containing the alkali was covered with a dark material, 
since, in the presence of light, the tendency of the alkaline solution to be¬ 
come colored is much greater than in the dark. 

One of the greatest difficulties encountered in connection with the 
alcoholic potash method was that of temperature changes. The co¬ 
efficient of expansion of alcohol is so large that even small changes in the 
temp^ature of the laboratory and consequent changes in the tempera¬ 
ture of the solution will change quite appreciably the normality of the 
alkali. 

It was this difficulty which led us to use an aqueous solution of ammo- 
nia with coralline as an indicator, instead of the alcoholic caustic potash 
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With phenolphthalein as the indicator The ammonia was prepared by 
heatmg concentrated ammonia and passing the gas which was given off, 
first over sticks of sodium hydroxide, which collected a large part of the 
water vapor and any carbon dioxide, and then over sodium, which ab¬ 
sorbed the remainder of the water vapor, and finally into a weighed quan¬ 
tity of conductivity water in a measunng flask, until the amount of the 
gas necessary to make no i N solution wa dissolved. This solution was 
titrated against standard sulfunc acid to obtain its normahty 

Coralline was used as the indicator, because it is sensitive to the or¬ 
ganic acids, and is not sensitive to carbon dioxide, except when the latter 
IS present in fairly large quantity In order to test whether corallme 
is sensitive to small quantities of carbon dioxide, under the conditions 
under which we worked, another investigator in this laboratory—Mr 
J E L Holmes—measured out two equal quantities of a standard aad, 
added an equal amount of coralline to each, and then allowed carbon 
dioxide to bubble through one of these solutions for some minutes Titra¬ 
tions of both solutions were made, and practically no effect due to the 
presence of carbon dioxide was found Equal volumes of the standard 
acid were again measured out and carbon dioxide passed into one of the 
solutions for a considerable time The two solutions were then titrated 
There was, under these conditions, a small difference noted In both 
cases the amount of carbon dioxide dissolved in the solutions was incom¬ 
parably greater than would ordmanly be piesent in such solutions as we 
were titrating It was found necessary to use from eight to ten drops 
of the solution of coralline in alcohol for each titration Even then the 
end point is not quite as sharp and distinct as with phenolphthalein 

It was found that, when calculating the concentration of the organic 
aad in the alcohol from the values obtained by titrating against am¬ 
monia, a slightly different value for the concentration was obtained 
from that formed from titration'J against alcoholic caustic potash We 
decided to find, if possible, the cause of this discrepancy, and to apply 
any necessary corrections A known quantity of the standard sulfunc 
acid was titrated agamst alcoholic potassium hydroxide, using phenol- 
phthalem as the mdicator Several titrations were made in every case, 
and then an equal quantity of the acid was titrated against the base, 
using coralhne as the indicator The results in the latter case did not 
agree with those in the former by about 02 cc, 10 cc of aad 
being used in each case That the difference was not due to carbon 
dioxide, which might have been dissolved m the sulfunc acid, can be 
seen from the fact that the same differenjce appeared m the titrations 
with an organic acid dissolved in absolute alcohol in which carbon dioxide 
IS only slightly soluble 

It was found that if the same quantity of phenolphthalein or coralline 
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used when making the ordinary titradons were added either to pure alco¬ 
hol or to water, and if these solutions of the indicators alone were titrated 
against the alkali, and then back against the standard acid, an appreciable 
quantity of the alkali was required to change the color in the one direction, 
and about as much of the standard acid to change it in the reverse direction, 
the alkali and acid being of very nearly the same strength. Corrections 
for the amounts of alkali and acid necessary to produce such color changes 
were then applied to the titration volumes of the sulfuric acid and alco¬ 
holic potash, when agreement to within the limits of experimental error 
between the results for the two indicators was obtained. In all of the 
titrations in which alcoholic potassium hydroxide was used, the tempera¬ 
ture of the solution was recorded; and when different from 25®, which 
was chosen as the standard temperature, a volume correction was applied. 
It was found necessary to keep all of the other solutions, particularly 
those of the organic acids in alcohol, as well as the alcoholic potash, at 
the standard temperature, and this was not difficult to do. 

The titration values of the ammonia and standard acid were also cor¬ 
rected, as just stated, for the amounts necessary to produce color change, 
and the concentration of the ammonia was then calculated. The nor¬ 
mality of 1-2-4 dinitrobenzoic acid in alcohol was determined from this 
standardized ammonia, making the same corrections as above, and it 
agreed to within 02% with that obtained by means of potassium hy¬ 
droxide. Similar corrections were therefore applied to the titrations of 
all the organic acids. The sulfuric acid used to standardize the alkali 
was made up in large quantity, and its normality determined by the usual 
barium sulfate method. 

Owing to the large amount of preliminary work required, it has been 
possible, up to the present, to make conductivity measurements of only 
nine organic acids. The same methods of purifying the acids were em¬ 
ployed as when the conductivities of these acids were determined in 
aqueous solution. In most cases the various dilutions were made up 
by directly weighing the acid. 

In the work in alcohol it was necessary to discard all of the weaker 
organic acids, notwithstanding the fact that our cell constants were about 
eight times smaller than those of Wilderman. After trying acetic acid 
several times we gave up hope of obtaining satisfactory results with 
such weak acMs. Even the strongest acids with which we worked do not 
give a mdecular conductivity greater than unity. 

Titrations of the adds against the standard alkali were made simul¬ 
taneously with the conductivity measurements at every temperature. 
At first the alcoholic solution of the add was not kept at constant tem¬ 
perature, but it was soon foimd that, in order to obtain comparative re- 
suits, and to avoid the considerable fluctuations of laboratory tempera- 
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ture, it was necessary to have all the solutions continuously at one tem¬ 
perature, preferably at 25®. 

Results. 

In the following tables of conductivity, is the \ohiini for which the 
solutions were made up, Vc i^ the corrected \ohmic The corrections 
applied were both for expansion or contraction of the alcohol, and for 
change in the concentration of the acid due to formation of ester. Molec¬ 
ular conductivity, Mp, was calculated in the usual manner, as were also 
temperature coefficients and percentage temperatun coefficients 


Tabli: I Maiomc Acid 

T(nip(raturc CoilTiritnts 

Molecular CcmductiMlv of Coiuluctivitv 

15 25 ^ 25 35” 


1 m 

Vc 

h ) 15® 

TV 

X» 25 ® 

r 

t 

ttv 35® 

Cond 

units 

Pir 

tent 

C ond Per 

units tent 

8 

8 

12 

0 0190 

8 13 

0 0237 

8 

18 

0 0319 

0 0046 

-54 5 

t (X)79 33 9 

?2 

32 

9 

0 0434 

33 2 

0 0555 

33 

7 

0 0737 

D 01 I 3 

20 7 

0 0192 35 9 

128 

129 

3 

0 0775 

129 5 

0 0985 

129 

6 

0 1351 

(> 0207 

26 1 

0 ()3*)9 3fi 9 

512 

512 

8 

0 2533 

514 9 

0 3160 518 

1 

0 3338 

0 0613 

24 2 

(» i 145 36 4 


Specific conductivity of alcohol it i|) , 0000254 lu or)oc<246 at ^5 ofxx)2 57 to 
o 00024Q 

Tadlii TT — 0 Chi 0 R 0 BBN 701 C Acii> 


Molecular Conductivity 


Im \c 15® \c Mp25® \i ^35® 

8 8 14 o 01303 8 16 o 0159 8 28 o 0197 

32 33 I o 01530 33 6 o 0198 34 9 o 0271 

12R 129 5 o 0279 129 7 o 0371 129 8 o 0555 

512 313 8 o 1330 516 5 o 1714 519 9 o 2497 


1 fini ci.itnu CoefFu unts 
of Conductivity 

15 ? 5 ® 25 - 35 ® 

Cond Per Cond Per 
■mts rent units cent. 

o CX5281 ..110 00344 22 I 

o 00451 28 1 o tX)6o5 31 9 

o tK)903 32 8 o 0180 49 2 

o 0375 20 8 o 0759 44 6 


Specific conductivity of alcohol at 15®, 0000531 to ockk) 540, at 25®, 0000578 to 
0000622, at 35°, 0000637 to 0000711 


Table III - P Chlorobenzoic Acid ' 


Molecular Conductivity 

Vm Vc ^15® Vc >^25® Vc 

8 10 o o 0017 10 08 o 0025 10 II 

32 33 69 o 0082 34 18 o 0117 34 9 

128 129 7 o 0157 130 3 o 0189 130 9 

512 514 8 o 1263 520 o o 1547 522 7 


Temperature Coefiicients 
of Conductivity 
15 - 25 ® 25 - 35 ® 

Coad I*er Cond Per 
Mp35® units cent units cent 

O 0035 o 00067 48 2 O 00086 41 7 

o 0160 O (X) 3 I 5 40 2 O 00382 34 7 

o 0270 o 00314 19 9 o fx>79 42 4 

o 1853 o 0368 29 3 o 0293 19 2 


Specific conductivity of alcohol at 15®, 0000585 to 0000586, at 25®, 0000650 to 
o 000656, at 35 o 000752 to o 000827 
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Tabls IV — ^Bromobewoic Acid 

Temperature Coefficients 

Molecular Conductivity of Conductivity 

15-25® 25-35® 

Cond Per Cond Per 


Vm 

Vc 

fh 15 ® 

Vc 

#*® 25 ® 

Vc 

t*v 15 ® 

units 

cent 

units 

cent 

8 

8 

147 

0 00264 

8 24 

0 00353 

8 27 

0 0047 

0 

0008 

30 

7 

0 0012 

34 

9 

32 

32 

57 

0 01252 

33 3 

0 0147 

34 33 

0 0200 

0 

0019 

15 

4 

0 0046 

32 

3 

128 

129 

1 

0 0349 

129 2 

Q 0418 

129 5 

0 0559 

0 

0068 

19 

6 

0 0138 

33 

3 

512 

512 

8 

0 1651 

517 5 

0 1976 

518 9 

0 2637 

0 

0307 

18 

6 

0 0607 

29 

9 


Specific conductivity of alcohol at 15® 0000217 to 0000214, at 35®, 0000264 to 
0000233 


Table V —o Niirobenzoic Acid 

Tcmiierature Coefficients 

Molecular Conductivity of Conductivity 

15-25® 25-35® 

Cond Per Cond Per 

Vm Vc 15® Vc 1*® 25® \c #4/35® units cent units cent 

8 8 21 o 00785 8 27 o 00937 8 27 o 0120 o 00142 18 56 o 0025 27 45 

32 33 19 o 0204 34 3 o 0253 34 95 o 0337 o 0040 20 31 o 0084 35 44 

128 129 3 o 0460 129 5 o 0477 129 6 o 0734 o 0642 35 94 o 0413 17 00 

512 512 5 o 1788 517 o o 2452 518 5 o 2877 

Specific conductivity of alcohol at 15®, 0000232 to 0000227, at 25° 0000242 to 
o 000238, at 35 ®, o 000237 to o 000232 

Table VI —p Nitrobenzoic Acid 

Temperature Coefficients 

Molecular Conductivity of Conductivity 

15 -25° 2 5-35® 

Cond Per Cond Per 

Vm Ic Mt 15® Vc *^>25® Vc i*®35® units cent units cent 

32 32 96 o 0102 33 61 o 0151 34 56 o 0214 o 0045 45 5 o 0055 38 2 

128 129 2 o 0516 129 3 o 0570 129 5 o 0785 o 0033 12 9 o 0212 37 5 

512 512 8 o 1417 517 6 o 1814 520 5 o 2399 o 0401 28 6 o 0565 31 4 

Specific conductivity of alcohol at 15® 0000237 to 0000231 at 25®, 0000237 to 
0000227 at 35®, 0000232 to 0000216 

Table VII — i 2,4 -Dinitrobenzoic Acid 

Temperature Coefficients 

Molecular Conductivity of Conductivity 

I 15 25® 25-35® 

Cond Per Cond Per 

Vm Vc 15® Vc Mr 25® Vc M| 35® uniu cent units cent 

8 8 13 o 0379 8 24 o 0481 8 24 o 05879 o 0094 25 2 o 0x04 22 3 

3a 33 62 o 9964 33 62 o 0848 33 62 o 10512 o 0171 26 9 o 0194 23 9 

xa8 133 5 o 2556 133 5 o 1670 133 5 o 20043 o 0323 25 3 o 0359 22 4 

Specific conductivity of alcohol at 15®, 0000882 to 0000936, at 23®, 0000991 to 
o 000935, at 35 ®, o 001133 to o 00123 
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Table VIII —i 2 4 Dihydroxybenzoic Acid 

Temijerdturc. Coefficients 

Molecular Conductivity of Conductivity 

IS 2S® 25 IS® 





C ond 

1 tr 

1 . ond 

Per 

Vm Vc 15® 

\c th25^ Vc 

M, SS® 

11 ills 

cull 

(inits 

tent 

8 9 99 0 0080 

10 06 0 0098 10 10 

0 0126 

0 0014 

20 0 

0 ix)2 5 28 3 

32 33 0 0 oi5«) 

33 01 0 0197 ^3 01 

0 0254 

0 004 

26 s 

0 0034 '’S 3 

128 129 I 0 0171 

129 3 0 0272 129 6 

0 0391 

0 100 

S9 ' 

0 01 17 ^3 4 

S12 514 9 0 1008 

517 5 0 1464 520 2 

0 2018 

0 044 

44 ^ 

0 0339 37 2 

Specific conductivit> of alcohol at 15 ® ockkissi 
> tx)o682 , at 33 ° 0 000735 to 0 000791 

to 0 rxjo 6 i 3 

it 2S 

^ oorx)63i to 


Tabll IX—Tltrachi oRoiiirHALic Acid 

Temperaturt Coefficients 

Molecular Conductivitv of Condm tivilv 

IS 25® 2S 


Vm 

Vc 

iiv 15 ® 

Ic 

Mv 25 ® 

Vc 

Ml 35 ® 

Cond 

umt!> 

Per 

cent 

C ond 
unit 

Per 

cent 

16 

16 08 

0 

C 

16 21 

0 0639 

16 21 

0 0770 

0 IX)43 

16 9 

0 (X)64 

18 9 

64 

64 u6 0 lOll 

64 06 

0 1198 

64 06 

0 1461 

0 0093 

T« 5 

0131 

21 9 

256 

258 9 

0 1294 

259 3 

0 1341 

260 0 

0 iSl 3 

0 0121 

18 1 

0 0171 

22 3 

512 

1024 

1027 0 

0 3208 

1036 0 

0 3860 

1043 0 

0 4960 

0 0309 

19 3 

0 0327 

27 6 


Specific conductivity of alcohol at 15® ocxx)S43 to 00005^4 at 25° 0000616 to 
0000637 dt 35 ° o 0007 11 to o CKX1742 


The rate at which the organic acids combine with alcohol can be seen 
from the followmg data The times at which the titrations were made 
are given, and the percentage decrease in normality shows the rate of 
ester formation. 

Tabi e X — Malonic Acid 


Changes m Concentration 



Observed 

Calculated 

Per cent 
decrease in 

Tune 

normality 

normality ^ 

normality 

12 40 P M 

0 1232 

0 1250 

1 44 

2 30 PM 

0 1229 

0 1250 

I 68 

4 00 P M 

0 1222 

0 1250 

2 24 

12 50 P M 

0 03039 

0 03125 

2 75 

2 30 PM 

0 03008 

0 03125 

3 75 

4 10 PM 

0 02966 

0 03125 

5 09 

12 00 M 

0 00773 

0 007812 

I 05 

2 30 PM 

0 00772 

0 007812 

I x8 

4 00 PM 

0 00771 

0 007812 

I 31 

12 10 P M 

0 OOT950 

0 001953 

0 16 

2 40 PM 

0 001942 

0 001953 

0 5 X 

4 10 P M 

0 001930 

0 001953 

1 i8 
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Table XI 

o-Cblorobbnzoic Acifi ^-CHLoft6fiEK20ic Acm 

Changed m Concentration 


N 

Time 

O^eerved 1 
ndhueUtjr 

Calcu Per cent 

Leted nor decreaie in 
melity normality 

Time 

Observed 

normality 

Calcu Per cent 

lated nor decrease in 
mality normality 

to 00 A M 

0 1228 

0 1250 

I 

76 


12 

30 P M 

0 0996 

0 1250 

20 32 

12 15 P M 

0 1225 

0 1250 

2 

00 


2 

00 P M 

0 09919 

0 1250 

20 65 

4 15 PM 

0 1210 

0 1250 

3 

20 


4 

15 PM 

0 0989 

0 1250 

20 90 

4 40 PM 

0 1208 

0 1250 

3 

36 


12 

40 P M 

0 0297 

0 03125 

5 09 

11 00 A M 

0 03018 

0 03125 

3 

43 


2 

0 (^ P M 

0 0292 

0 03125 

6 40 

11 50 A M 

0 02976 

0 03125 

4 

77 


4 

30 P M 

0 0286 

0 03125 

8 42 

3 30 PM 

0 02914 

0 03123 

6 

76 


12 

30 PM 

0 00771 

0 007812 

X 31 

4 30 PM 

0 02862 

0 03125 

8 

42 


2 

20 P M 

0 007691 

0 007812 

X 55 

tl 40 AM 

0 00772 

0 007812 

1 

x8 

2 1 

[ ^ 

30 PM 

0 00767 

0 007812 

I 77 

12 30 PM 

0 00771 

0 007812 

I 

31 

days < 

4 

10 P M 

0 0076O 

0 007812 

X 99 

2 30 PM 

0 00770 

0 007812 

I 

44 

later { 

[ 5 

00 P M 

0 00763 

0 007812 

2 25 

4 00 P M 

0 00769 

0 007812 

I 

57 


12 

35 PM 

0 001942 

0 001953 

0 57 

11 35 A M 

0 001946 0 001953 0 36 


3 

15 PM 

0 001923 

0 001953 

I 54 

12 30 P M 

0 001936 0 001953 

0 

88 

2 

f 12 

30 PM 

0 001916 

0 COI953 

I 97 

a 50 PM 

0 001932 

0 001953 

I 

08 

days' 

3 

30 P M 

0 001913 

0 001953 

2 05 

4 45 PM 

0 001923 

0 001953 

1 

54 

later 

1 4 

15 PM 

0 001903 

0 001953 

2 57 


Table XII 

^Bromobbnzoic Acid o-Nitrobenzoic Acid. 

Changes in Coooentration. 

Calcu Per cent Calcu Per cent 


Time. 

Observed lated nor decrease in 
normality, mality normality 

Time 

Observed 

normality. 

lated nor* < 
mality 

lecrease m 
normality 

11 

30 A M 

0 12275 

0 1250 

I 80 

Z 2 

15 PM. 

0 12176 

0 1250 

3 60 

2 

45 PM 

0 12129 

0 1250 

2 97 

12 

30 PM 

0 12088 

0 1250 

3 30 

4 

40 P M 

0 12088 

0 1250 

3 30 

4 30 PM 

0 12088 

0 1250 

3 30 

II 

40 A M 

0 03070 

0 03125 

I 76 

12 

30 PM 

0 03013 

0 03125 

3 59 

2 

50 PM 

0 0^007 

0 03125 

3 76 

2 

30 PM 

0 02914 

0 03125 

6 77 

4 

50 PM 

0 02914 

0 03125 

6 76 

4 

30 P M 

0 0286 

0 03125 

8 45 

II 

00 A M 

0^00774 

0 00781 

0 89 

12 

00 M 

0 00773 

0 00781 

I 03 

12 

15 PM 

0 00773 

0 00781 

I 00 

2 

30 P M 

0 0()7^2 

0 00781 

I 17 

4 

00 PM 

0 00771 

0 00781 

X 22 

4 

00 P M 

0 00771 

0 00781 

I 29 

11 

10 A M 

0 

s 

0 

0 001953 

0 16 

12 

10 PM 

0 00195I 

0 001953 

0 11 

12 

25 PM 

0 001932 

0 001953 

I 08 

2 

40 P M 

0 001934 

0 001953 

0 9b 

4 

to PM 

0 061927 

0 001953 

X 34 

4 

10 PM 

0 001928 

0 001953 

I 28 
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• Table XIII 

/>-Nitrobenzoic Acid i, 2 , 4 -Dinitroben 7 oic Acid 

Changes m Concentration 



Time 

Observed 

normality 

Calcu- Pet cent, 
lated nor* decrease in 
mality normality 

Time 

Observed 

normality 

Calcu¬ 
lated nor¬ 
mality 

Per cent 
decrease in 
normality 

12 

00 M 

0 03034 

0 03125 

2 

93 

12 

50 P M 

t) 

12 

0 1250 

1 60 

2 

30 P M 

0 02976 

0 03125 

4 

77 

2 

30 P M 

0 

1213 

0 1250 

2 96 

4 

45 PM 

0 0289'j 

0 03125 

7 

43 

4 

PM 

0 

1213 

0 1250 

2 96 

12 

fX) M 

0 007738 

0 007812 

0 

95 

12 

20 P M 

f) 

02974 

0 03^25 

4 83 

2 

30 P M 

0 007734 

0 007812 

I 

(x:> 

4 

(X> P M 

0 

02974 

f> 03125 

4 83 

4 45 PM 

0 007721 

0 007812 

1 

17 

5 

00 P M 

0 

02971 

0 03125 

4 83 

12 

Of J M 

0 001950 

0 001953 

0 

16 

12 

35 PM 

0 

fXJ 749 

0 fx^78l2 

4 13 

2 

P M 

0 001932 

0 001953 

I 

08 

2 

30 P M 

0 

(XJ749 

0 (X17812 

4 13 

4 

30 PM 

0 001921 

0 001953 

I 

64 I day( 
later ^ 

10 

00 A M 

0 

00764 

0 007812 

2 21 


This titraticii was made with the solution alter it had stood m the cell over night. 


Table XIV 

1,2,4 Dihydroxybenzoic Acid. Tetrachlorophthalic Acid. 

Changes in Concentration 



Time 

Observed 

normality 

Calcu- Per cent 
lated nor- decrease in 
mality normality 

Time 

Observed 

normality 

Calcu Per cen^ 

lated nor- decrease m 
map'' ^ normality 

11 

15 A M 

0 

10008 

0 1250 

19 

94 

II 

50 A M 

0 

06218 

0 

o(>25 

0 52 

12 

30 P M 

0 

09940 

0 1250 

20 

30 

12 

50 PM 

0 

06168 

0 

0625 

I 3 -* 

2 

30 P M 

0 09899 

0 1250 

20 

82 

3 

20 P M 

0 

06168 

0 

0625 

I 32 

4 

30 P M 

0 09873 

0 1250 

21 

02 

4 

30 P M 

0 

06168 

r) 

0625 

I 32 

12 

25 P M 

0 

03034 

0 03125 

3 

09 

12 

00 M 

0 

045O1 

0 

01566 

0 32 

T 2 

45 PM 

0 

03029 

0 03125 

3 

09 

I 

fXJ P M 

0 

04561 

0 

01 -,66 

0 32 

2 

30 P M 

0 

03029 

0 03125 

3 

09 

3 

30 P M 

0 

04561 

0 

01566 

0 

4 

30 PM 

0 

03013 

0 03125 

3 

59 

4 

30 P M 

t) 

04561 

0 

01566 

^ ^2 

12 

00 M 

0 

00774 

0 007812 

0 89 

12 

15 PM 

0 

00386 

0 

oo:j9t 

I 08 

2 

30 P M 

0 

<X )773 

0 0(37812 

1 

03 

2 

CX) P M 

0 

fK 3385 

C) 

00391 

I 28 

4 

15 P M 

0 

00771 

0 007812 

I 

27 

4 

00 P M 

0 

cx )384 

0 

00391 

» 34 

12 

10 P M 

0 

00194 

0 001953 

0 

51 

12 

25 PM 

0 

OfX 3973 

0 

000976 

0 il 

2 

40 P M 

0 

00193 

0 001953 

I 

08 

2 

10 P M 

0 

000965 0 

000976 

I 15 

4 30 P M 

0 

00192 

0 001953 

T 

59 

4 

10 P M 

0 

000958 0 

000976 

r.85 


Disctission of the Restilts. 

It will be noted in the above tables that 1,2,4-dinitrobenzoic acid shows 
an irregularity in its titration values. The conductivity of this acid was 
determined before we began to keep the solutions used in titration at a 
constant temperature. In the case of all the other acids £he results show 
that with increase in time a greater amount of esterification has taken 
place; that is, the normality of the acid has become less The amount of 
ester formed in a given time depends upon the nature of the acid. 

Since each dilution was made up independently of the otliers, that is, 
by direct weight, it is interesting to note that the proportion of ester 
formed in the less dilute solutions, is much greater than in the more dilute 
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solutions. Indeed, in some cases there is practically no ester formed in 
the N/12S and N/512 solutions. As has already been stated none of the 
conductivities is greater than unity, and consequently, the molecular 
conductivity of the alcohol for each dilution is relatively quite large, 
the correction for this factor being in some cases as much as 70% of the 
total conductivity. It can be seen from the tables that the conductivity 
of the alcohol alone varies considerably, usually increasing appreciably 
• Afa/ontc Aad with time. Some of the conductivities 

^ of the alcohol increase with rise in 

temperature, some actually decrease, 
while others remain very nearly con¬ 
stant. We can offer no explanation 
for this lack of uniform variation, ex¬ 
cept to call attention to the several 
factors which might affect the conduc- 
ti\’ity of the pure solvent. One might 
be the absorption by the alcohol of 
traces of various gases or water-vapor 
from the atmosphere. This, however, 
ought to be a negligible factor, since 
our cells were very nearly filled, and 
were tightly closed with ground-glass 
stoppers. The decomposition effects 
brought about by the platinum elec¬ 
trodes may be an important factor. 
Compare here the work of Wilderman 
and others on this question. It is evi¬ 
dent that the electrodes do have some 
effect, since fresh alcohol just taken 
from the bottle does have a fairly uni¬ 
form conductivity. Part of the effect, 
with alcohol which stood in the cell 
over night, might be due to the solu- 
Lofi Voiumt bility of the glass cell. This, however, 

^ is not at all probable, since our cells 

have been in constant use in this laboratory for several years, and hard 
glass is only tery slightly soluble in alcohol. 

The conductivities of some of the solutions, and curiously enough of 
the more dilute solutions, vary to a much smaller extent with time, than 
does the conductmty of the pure alcohol. 

It will be recalled that Wakeman plotted curves of conductivity of the 
organic acids against percentage alcohol (see Fig. I) and on extending 
the curves in the direction of 100% alcohol they apparently approached 
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zero conductivity as a limit. As can be seen from our results, the con¬ 
ductivities do not actually approach zero, but a number less and usually 
very much less than unity. 

One of the most interesting facts which came out in this work is the 
extraordinarily large percentage temperature coefficients of conductivity 
of the organic acids in alcohol. These range from fifteen to fifty per cent. 

There is often a rapid increase in the conductivity of the organic acids 
with increase in dilution, yet certain of the acids behave in just the opposite 
manner; e. g., o-chloro- 

benzoic acid and /)-nitro- g/7 ( p- CHorobenjoic flad 

benzoic acid. __ 

Our results seem to ^ 

suggest the following pos- 

sibilitiCvS, if we take into Tr 

account the work done -Jr- 

here on the organic acids O^fZ - fj ^— 

in aqueous solutions:^ 
chat there is much greater ^ ^ 
alcoholation than hydra- ^ 
tion, and this is decreased V) 
with rise in temperature. ^ 

The work already done in ^ 0l07 
this laboratory renders 
this highly improbable. ^ qq^ 

The alcoholates may be 
more unstable with rise 
in temperature than the 
hydrates; but water 
seems to have, in general, OOt 
far more power to com¬ 
bine with dissolved sub- 
stances than alcohol. ^ 

If dissociation in alco¬ 
holic solutions increased with rise in temperature, it might account for 
the large temperature coefficients of conductivity in such solutions, but 
this again seems highly improbable. 

The greatei expansion of the alcohol with rise in temperature would 
allow afreer movement of the ions, and this is doubtless of some significance. 
A method for determining the dissociation of the organic acids in alcohol, 
somewhat similar to that used with aqueous solutions, will, it is hoped, 
be worked out in the investigation of this subject which is to follow’ this 
preliminary one. It will involve the study, in alcohol, of the conductivity 
^ Carnegie Institution of Washington, Publication No 170. 
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The increase in conductivity with increase in volume is shown graphically 
in Figs. V and VI. The increase in conductivity with rise in temperature 
can be seen from Figs. VII and VIII. In the latter case the curves have very 
much the appearance of those in aqueous solutions. This suggests the 
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thought that perhaps the increase m molecular conductivity in alcohol 
with nse m temperature, ib a parabolic function, as in aqueous solutions, 
and that the Euler equation 

fiV = iJLO at 

applies to both 

This will be tested in the later work by determining the conductivities 
of some of the acids at temperatures other than the three already named, 
and comparing the results obtained, witli those calculated from this equa 
tion The most striking feature of the conductivities of the organic acids 
in alcohol, as compared with the conductivities of the same acids m water, 
IS thetr very small value When we consider the rclatnc powers of alcohol 
and water to dissociate salts, the abo\e fact does not at present seem to 
admit of an> very satisfactory explanation Alcohol has from one fourth 
to one fifth the disscxnating power of water as shown by their dissociation 
of salts With the organic acids the conductivities m alcohol are often 
several hundred times smaller than m water It is hoped that the further 
work which is now in progress in this laboratory on this problem may 
tlirow some light on this relation 

Towns Hopkins Univbrsity 
Baltimorb Mu 
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THE FREE ENERGY OF IODINE COMPOUNDS. 

By Gilbbrt N Ebwis and Mfri b Randaul 
Received September II 1914 

Elementary Iodine. 

The elementary forms of iodine which we shall consider are solid and 
liquid iodine, I2 in aqueous solution, and the two gaseous modifications, 
I2 and I Solid iodine is taken as the standard state 
l(s) = 1 ( 1 ) —^The free energy 01 liquid iodine is obtained directly 
from the melting point of solid iodine, which was found by Ramsay and 
Voung^ to be 114°, a value which is in good agreement with those given 
by Regnault and by Stas From the vapor pressure measurements of 
Ramsay and Yoimg the heat of vaporization of liquid iodine has been 
calculated by Baxter, Hickey and Holmes* and showm to be S250 cal 
per g atom From their own measurements which we shall presently 
discuss more fully, the heat of sublimation of 1(5) at the same tempera¬ 
ture, 114®, is 7270 cal Subtracting, we find in round numbers for our 
reaction* AH = 2000 cal 

^ Ramsay and Young 7 C hem Soc 49, 45s (18S6) 

^ Baxter Hickey and Holmes This Journal 39, 127 (1907) 

* Fayre and Silbermann obtained the value 1500 cal but only made one deter 
Hiination 
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We have no safe means of estimating the heat capacity of liquid iodine. 
We win therefore write AF « o. This assumption may be quite er¬ 
roneous and therefore we must not attempt to use over too wide a range 
of temperature, the free energy equation^ which we thus obtain, namely, 
1 ( 5 ) = 1(0; AF® == 2000 — 5.17T, (t) 

where the value I = —5.17 is found directly by writing AF® = o at ii4®C. 
Hence, AF®298 =• 460. 

2l(s) = /2(g). —^The heat capacity, per gram atom, of 1 ( 5 ) was found 
by Nemst, Koref, and I^indemann* to be 6.6 at room temperature. The 
value will doubtless be higher at higher temperatures, but we have no 
data upon which to determine the temperature coefficient above room 
temperature. We shall therefore treat Cp as constant. The value of 
Cp for the gas I2 we have given in another place^ as 
CpCh) = 6.5 + 0.0040T. 

We thus find^ for the reaction in question 

AF = —6.7 -h 0.0040T. (2) 

The heat of sublimation was calculated by Baxter, Hickey and Holmes^ 
to be about 15100 cal. at 30®, whence AH© = 16900 and 

AF® = 16900 + 6.7T In T —0.0020T2 —78.73T (3) 

where the value of I = —78.73 is calculated from the vapor pressure meas¬ 
urements of Baxter, Hickey and Holmes, who find the vapor pressure 

* For a discussion of the general form of the free energy equation see Lewis, This 
Journal, 35 i i (1913)- 

2 Nemst, Koref and Lindemann, Kgl. preuss. Akad Wi:>s, 12, 13, 261-282 
(1910) 

® Lewis and Randall, This Journal, 34, 1128 (1912). 

* It may at first sight seem absurd to introduce into Equation 2 a term involving 
the change in si>ecific heat of I2 with the temjjeraturc when we have neglected a similar 
term, possibly greater than this, in the heat capacity of solid iodine This is, however, 
by no means the case. In the handling of free energj’^ equations it proves to be as im¬ 
portant to use consistent values as to use true ones, and any attempt to round off in 
the course of a calculation data which have previously been decided upon leads to the 
utmost confusion The reason for this will become obvious if we consider a simple 
example Suppose that we know accurately the heat capacities of the gases I2 and L 
while the heat capacity of 1(5) is not accurately known Since, however, 1 ( 5 ) is taken 
as the standard form, the free energy equations to be considered are those corresponding 
to the two reactions, 2l(j) « 12(f) and 1 ( 5 ) » I(g'). No matter how inacctnate the 
thermal data%nay be which are used for I(v), if we use these v’alues consistently and 
have kept in our equations the accurate equations for I2 and I, then by subtracting the 
two free energy equations we will have an exact equation for the reaction I2 *= 2I 
It is therefore of the highest importance that when values of AF or AH or the constant 
I are once adopted for one reaction that the data on which these values are based be 
used in exactly the same form in all other equations In our first free energy calcula¬ 
tions an immense amount of time was lost through neglect of this principle. 

* Baxter, Hickey and Holmes, loc. cit 
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to be 0.305 mm. at 25® and 2.154 nun. at 50®. Whence, assuming that 
the vapor obeys the gas law, AF®298 = 4630 and AF®823 = 3770 cal. 
These lead respectively to the values —78 76 and —78 71 for I. We 
will take I = —78.73 and AF®298 = 4640. (4) 

=* 2l{g ).—^The heat capacity of the monatomic gas 1 is undoubt¬ 
edly that of other monatomic gases; Cp — 5 o, that of I2 is given in 
Equation 2. Hence 

AF = 3 5 — o 0040T 

AH = AHo -f 3.5T —0.0020T2 

The heat of the reaction can be obtained only from the equilibrium 
measurements of Starck and Bodenstein,' from which we have con- 


structed Table I. 


Table I 



T 

K 

AF® 

AH. 

I 

1073 

0 0114 

9550 

^5670 

—2 04 

1J73 

0 0474 

7115 

37000 

— I 94 

1273 

0 165 

4560 

37840 

— I 94 

i373 

0 492 

1940 

39640 

01 

1473 

I 23 

—614 


—2 02 




Mean, 36860 

“ 1 99 


The first column gives the absolute temperature, the second the equi¬ 
librium constant,* the third gives the corresponding free energies, the 
fourth gives the values of AH calculated from consecutive pairs of JC, 
and the fifth the values of I, which are ultimately obtained from the several 
values of K. The mean value of AH at the average temperature of 1273 ° A 
leads to AH© = 35650 cal. Hence, 

12(g) = 2l(g); AF° = 35650— 3.5oTlnT -f o 0020T*—i 99T (5) 
This equation agrees at least as well with the experimental data of Boden- 
stein and Starck as the equation which they use. From our equation 
we find 

AF®2«8 = 29290 cal, (6) 

Hs) « y(g).—Combining (4) and (6); (3) and (5), AF °298 = 16965, 
AF® « 26275 + i.6oTlnT —40.36T. (7) 

2I (s) ss J2(aq .).—^The free energy of formation of a molal solution 
^f iodine in water can readily be determined from solubility measure- 
^ Starck and Bodenstein, Z. Electrochem., 16, 961 C1910) 

* The equilibrium constant here given is, as usual, the one involving gaseous pres- 
sures (sometimes designated as K/>). It has been calculated from the values of Kc 
8>ven by Bodenstein. 
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ments. Jakowkin^ found the solubijity of iodine at 25 ® to be o 001334M. 
This value is corroborated by the work of Hartley and Campbell.* Bray 
and MacKay* show that some of the iodine dissolved is not present as 
such owing to hydrolysis, and they give the true solubility as o 00132M. 

Assuming now that the activity of I2 in solution is proportional to its 
concentration, the free energy of a molal solution is given by the equa> 
tion 

AF°298 = —R'T In o 00132 = 3926 cal. (8) 

Hydrogen Iodide. 

V2H2 + = HI(g).—This reaction was carefully studied by 

Bodenstein,* and the work has been subjected to a careful critique by 
Haber in his “Thermodynamics of Technical Gas Reactions." Haber 
expresses Bodenstein’s data by the free energy equation 

AF” “—89.575 ~i.575TlnT + o.oo549T^ + R'Tln ^-^”^,^^ + 2.67T. 

From this equation AH298 = —96 cal. and AF°298 = —1480 cal. 

This equation, as we shall see, gives values of AF®, AH, and AF, which 
are by no means consistent with those obtained m other ways Haber 
suggested the possibility that the dissociation of iodine into monatomic 
vapor might have caused some error in the calculations based upon Boden¬ 
stein’s measurements. Since then, the investigation of Bodenstein 
and Starck has permitted us to calculate the actual dissociation of I2 
at the various temperatures and pressures used by Bodenstem. Thus, 
from Equation 5 of this paper we have calculated the fraction of I2 
dissociated at the four absolute temperatures given in Table II. 

Tabi,r II 

T 553 633 713 793 

Fraction I2 dissociated 

{pit ~ i) I 50 X io“® 1 35 X io~< o 65 X 2 45 X 10"* 

Fi action I. dissociated 

(^Ii * Vi) 3 oi X 10“*^ 2 51 X I 31 X 10““’ H 90 X xo*“* 

From this table we may make the small corrections to Bodenstein’s 
equilibrium constants at the four temperatures which we have chosen as 
representative. In Table III the value of In K, which Haber gives, are 
shown in the second column, the values of In K corrected for the dissocia¬ 
tion of the iodine in the third, and in the fourth the values of AF® ob¬ 
tained from In K (cor.). 

^ Jakowkm,^ phys Chem , 18, 500 (1895) 

* Hartley and Campbell, J Chem Soc , 93, 741 (1908) 

J Brav and MacKay, This Journal, 32, 914 (i9to), 33, 1485 (1911) 

* Boden'?tein. Z physik Chem , 29, 295 (1899), and earlier papers 
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T 

In K (H«ber) 

Tabli® III 

In K (cor) 

AF®. 

I. 

553 

2 2229 

2 2229 

—2440 

- 2 40 

633 

2 0983 

2 0984 

—2640 

-2 52 

713 

I 9631 

I 9638 

- 2780 

“-2 51 

793 

1 8195 

I 8219 

— 2870 

—2 50 


From these data it is theoretically possible to repeat Haber’s procedure 
and obtain a free energy equation with four constants, representing the 
values of AHo, AFo, AFi, and I, and we thus find for AHo, 465 2, instead 
of Haber’s - 89 6, for AFo, —o 246 instead of 1.575, and for AFi —0.008 
instead of —o 011. Now this work of Bodenstein is perhaps the most 
careful investigation of a gaseous equilibrium that is to be found in the 
literature, and the calculation that we have just made shows how impossi¬ 
ble it IS to use an> such body of data, obtained over a small temperature 
range, for the calculation of such quantities as AFo and AFi, since the 
corrections which we made amounted to hardly more than the probable 
experimental error and yet have produced enormous changes in the 
calculated thermal quantities. 

We must, therefore, proceed in this case as in others and obtain our 
chief knowledge of the thermal data from calonmetric measurements. 
We have previously obtained 

C^(HI) = 654-0 ooioT 

2H2) = 3 2s 4- o 00045T 
Cp(^^2h) 3 25 4- o 0020T 

Hence, 

AF = o 00 — o 00145T (9) 

Thomsen gives 6000 and Bertlielot 6300 cal. (average 6150) as the 
\alue of AH for the formation of HI from solid iodine at room tempera¬ 
ture We have alread> seen that the heat of sublimation of iodine at 
room temperature is 75 so cal. Hence for our reaction AH2B1 ~ —140<> 
and from (9) AHo — —1340 cal. Thus, 

^^2H2 4 - V2l2(^0 - in(g), AF" = —1340 + o ooo 725T^ — 2 48T (lor 

where the value of I is the average obtained from the four values of AF 
given in Table III. 

Hence we find AF°298 == —2010 cal. 

The value of AF°2 b 8 thus calculated is corroborated by the work of 
Stegmuller,^ who measured the electromotive force of a cell with hydro¬ 
gen and iodine electrodes and hydrogen iodide solution as electrolyte. 
The pressures of H2, I2 and HI were all measured. His results are giren 
m Table IV, where the first column shows the centigrade temperature^ 
the second the values of AF° obtained from the e. m. f., the third the 
^ Stegmuller, Z Electrochem., 16, 85 (1910) 
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values of AF® calculated from Eduation lo, and the fourth the values 
of I obtained from Stegmuller's results 

Tabi.e IV 


t 

AF® 

AF® calc 

I 

31 6 

—2036 

—2028 

—2 5 

55 2 

—2019 

—2073 

—2 3 

Si 6 

—1958 

—2130 

—2 0 


It IS evident that some error, perhaps due to the neglect of the liquid 
potential between the HI solution and the HI solution saturated with 
la, has given a false temperature trend to Stegmuller’s results, but his 
value at the lowest teniperature is in almost perfect agreement with 
Equation lo 

4 * T{s) = HI{g) —By combmmg Equations 3 and 10 
we find for this reaction AF®298 = sio cal and 

AF° = 7110 + 3 35TlnT — o 000275T2 — 41 845T (ri) 

Iodide Ion. 

)+© = /“ —The most accurate investigation of this elec 
trode potential to be found in the literature is that of Maitland,^ who 
obtamed for the cell laCaq ),I II N E , E°298 = —o 3415% , E° being 
calculated from the measured value of E by the equation* 

E - E» + In 
E E + p In 

Some unpublished measurements made by Dr P V Farragher in this 
laboratory fully corroborate Maitland s expenmental work But the 
recent investigations of Lewis upon the ratio of activity to concentra 
tion show that Maitland s result is subject to a small correction In 
stead of attempting to calculate the magnitude of this correction, Farragher 
has studied the same cell at lower concentrations and has found that 
with increasing dilution ot I2 and of 1“ the normal e m f reaches the con¬ 
stant value E°.98 = —o 3407 

We have found in the preceding paper® N E II H+, Ha, ES^g = —o 2776 
Hence for the cell laCaq ),I~ II H+,Il2, E ®298 = — o 6183 This then is 
the normal potential of an electrode involving dissolved iodine and 
iodide ion From the equation AF = — »EF', n being in this case —i, 
we find 

V2l2(aq) +© = !“, AF°298 = —14267 (12) 

I{s) + © = I" —Combmmg Equations 8 and 12 

AF °298 = —12304 (13) 

^Maitland Z* Electrochem 12,263(1906) 

* The conventions employed m such electromotive force equations are stated by 
Ivcwis (This Journal 35, 22 (1913)) see also footnote to the page cited 

• Lewis and Randall This Journal 36, 1975 (1914) Equation 18 
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Tii-Iodide Ion. 

J" 4" 2l(s) = Is".—^The equilibrium between iodide and tri-iodide is 
one in which some unusually large apparent deviations from the law of 
the perfect solution are evident, even at high dilutions, as shown by Bray 
and MacKay.^ In the presence of solid iodine the ratio of potassium 
iodide to potassium tri-iodide should be constant, provided that the degree 
of dissociation of the two salts is the same function of the concentra¬ 
tion. As a matter of fact, however, the ratio is not constant even in fairly 
dilute solutions, as shown by Table V (Bray and MacKay), in 

which the first row shows the total concentration of potassium salt, 
and the second the ratio of potassium iodide to potassium tri-iodide 
in solutions in which the activity of the iodine was kept constant by the 
presence of an excess of solid iodine. The meavsurements were at 25°. 

Table V 

2 A’ O 100 0 f)20 O OK) o 00s o 002 o 001 o o 

KI/KI'j o 99 I 04 I 06 I 08 I II I 14 1 16 

Bray and MacKay assume that the degree of dissociation of these two 
salts is the same, and that the activity of the tri-iodide ion is abnormal. 
Making the same assumption here and using the value at infinite ’ilution, 
we find for our reaction, 

AF%8 = —R'T In (1/1.16) = 88 cal. (14) 

When working, however, with any appreciable concentration of la” 
we must, for the present, make use of the empirical tables of Bray and 
MacKay, and of Jakowkin.^ 

3 l{s) + © = /s'".—Combining (13) and (14) gives 

AR°298 = —12216. (15) 

Hypoiodous Acid. 

hiaq.) -f H20{1) = + J~ + H 10 {aq,)- The hydrolysis of iodine 

leads to the reversible formation hydriodic and hypoiodous acids, the 
latter of which, a very weak acid, is present in the un-ionized state. The 
degree of hydrolysis has been investigated by Bray** and by Bray and. 
Connolly^ through measurements of the conductivity of Solutions of iodine 
in water. They find at 25° for the equilibrium constant,*^ 

K = (H+)(l-')(HIO)/(l2) = 3 X 10-^^. 

Hence, 

AF°298 = —R'Tln(3 X = 17100 (i6) 

’ Bray and MacKay, This Journal, 32, 914 (1910) 

® Jakowkin, Z phystk Chem , 20, 19 (1896). 

’ Bray, This Journal, 3^1 932 (1911) 

* Bray and Connolly, Ihid , 33, 1485 (1911). 

* Skrabal, Z. EJektrochem , 17, 665 (1911), by a more indirect method obtained 
a value between 3 and 4 times as great as this. 
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I{$) + VjOs + * HIO{aq ,),—Combining Equations 8, 13 and 

t6 of this paper with 8 and 53 of the preceding paper, on oxygen and 
hydrogen compounds, gives 

AF ®298 * —23300 (17) 

The degree of dissociation of HIO as an acid is extraordinarily small, 
and has not been quantitatively determined. It is therefore impossible 
to calculate the free energy of the hypoiodite ion. 

lodate Ion. 

In order to determine the free energy of formation of the iodatc ion we 
may consider the following subsidiary reactions: 

Maq-) + 3H2O + 5AgI0,{s) = sAglis) + + 610 ^-.-This re¬ 

action is one which was studied by Sammet,* who investigated the equi¬ 
librium at 25® in a system comprising a solution of HIO3 and I2, and 
solid Agl and AglOa, the concentration of the I2 being determined by 
shaking out with carbon tetrachloride, that of HIO3 by analysis. The 
•equilibrium constant is 

^ (I,)* • 

It is in just such a reaction as this where ions enter only on one side 
of the reaction that we might expect a great variability of K with 
the concentration, if the ion concentrations are calculated from the 
•conductivities by Kohlrausch^s rule. By a curious chance, however, 
Sammet, using old and unquestionably incorrect conductivity values, ob¬ 
tained degrees of dissociation identical with our calculated corrected de¬ 
grees of dissociation of substances of the type of HIO3. Consequently, 
K was found to be a constant, and its average value, in the live cases 
in which the concentration of acid did not exceed o.iM, was 0.000853. 
Hence, 

AF ®298 * 4190 (18) 

AgIOz « + lOz ”.—^We may employ the solubility product of 

AglOa, which, at 25®, is found to be 3.5 X io~® by Noyes and Kohr;* 
I X 10“® by Hill and Simons;* and about 3.2 X io“® by Kohlrausch.^ 
The value of 4.5 X lo”* obtained by Sammet is doubtless quite erroneous. 
We may take as the average of the first three, 3.3 X 10“®, whence 

AF®298 = 10220 (19) 

Agl + 7*^2 * Ag + + /-.—On account of the extreme dis¬ 

cordance of the values given in the literature for the solubility of silver 
iodide we shall, instead of making use of the free energy of solution of 

^ Sammet, physik, Chem,, 53, 641 (1905). 

* Noyes and Kohr, Ihid,, 4a, 338 (1903). 

* Hill and Simons, Ibid., 67, 602 (1909). 

^ Kohlrausch, Ibid,, 64. ISI (1908). 
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Agl, employ the results of Danneel/ who studied the reversible reaction 
between hydrogen and silver iodide The temperature of his measure¬ 
ments was variable, rangmg from 13® to 17° Fortimately the equilib¬ 
rium constant of this reaction changes little with the temperature, and 
we may conclude from his measurements that at 25° Ag and Agl are in 
equilibrium with hydrogen at i atms and HI at o 05M Ts^ng the 
corrected degree of dissociation at this concentration as o 82, the concen¬ 
tration of and of 1“ is o o^iM and 

AK°298 — - 2R'T In o 041 = 3800* (20) 

We have found in Equations 13 and 8 the free energy of iodide ion, 
and of aqueous iodine, and in the preceding paper on oxygen and hydro 
gen compounds the free energy of water, of silver ion, and of hydrogen 
ion. Equations 53, 30, and 8 We mav combine all these equations 


as follows 

5AgI03 + 3l2(aq ) + 3HaO(/) = sAgl + GH^-f 6TOr Ar°2j8 -= 4190 

sAg"^ + 5IO3- = sAglOa, AE °298 = —51100 

5Agl + 5/2H2 = sAg + 5H'^ + 5!" AF ®298 = 19000 

5I" + 5 ® = 5KO, AF ®298 ~ 61520 

61(0 = 3l2(aq), AF °298 = 11780 

3H2 + 3/2O2 = 3H20(/), AF ®298 = —169860 

= I1/2H2 + II © AF ®298 = o 

5 ^g + 5 ® = 5Ag'^, AF ®298 == 92120 

1(0+3/202 4-0 = 10,“-, AF®298 = —32350 


The eight equations are added as they stand to give the equation for 
the free energy of the lodatc ion We shall not, however, number uiis 
equation as there is another, presumably more accurate, method of de- 
termming this free energy which we shall consider presently It is diffi¬ 
cult to estimate the accuracy of the calculation which we have just made 
Each of the individual measurements seems fairly reliable, but there is 
large opportunity for the multiplication and accumulation of errors in 
the whole calculation 

+3J‘hO{l) + 5 © = + JOs" “A more accurate method of 

determining the free energy of the lodate ion is furnished by the e m f. 
measurements of Sammet, who determined the potential correspondmg 
to the above reaction A platinum electrode m contact with o ooiAf 
HlOa and solid iodine, agamst the normal calomel electrode at 25® gave 

^ Danneel Z phystk Chem 33, 439 (1900) 

* By combining this value with the free energy of formation of of 1 “ and of 
Ag+ we find for the free energy of formation of Agl, = —16100 and for the 

solubility of Agl at 25 ®, 72 X This is only about 70% of the s(dubility ob 

tamed by Goodwin and by Thiel from e m f measurements A far more accurate 
value could be readily obtamed by a repetition of Danneel’s work at 25 ® 
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S « —o 665, exclusive of liquid potentials. The potential of the normal 
calomel electrode we have fotmd in the preceding paper to be —o. 2776. 
The absolute potential, therefore, of the above electrode is —o 943, 
Hence we may obtain the normal potential of this electrode from the 
equation —0.943 = E ®298 — (o.o59i5/5)log(H+)®(I08"*). Assumingthe 
degree of dissociation of o.ooiM HIOs to be o 97, the concentration of 
each ion is 0.00097M; 

E°2„ = —I. 193; AF“2M = —5EF' = 137590. (21) 

+ 3/2O2 + © == 70 j“.—Combining Equation 21 with the value 
we have used above for the free energy of formation of liquid water and 
of hydrogen ion, we find 

AF®298 = —32270 (22) 

This value is in surprisingly good agreement with the one obtained above. 
The latter calculation is by far the more reliable of the two and can hardly 
be in error by more than 200 calories. 

In concluding we wish to express our obligation to the Rumford Fund 
of the American Academy of Arts and Science for financial aid in this 
investigation. 

Summary. 

We shall not summarize here the various subsidiary calculations used 
in this paper, but merely repeat the final values of the free energy of forma¬ 
tion of the iodine compounds investigated. 


Table VI 


Substance 

AF»tM 

Equation 

Substance 

AFSts 

Equation. 

I(^) 

o 


HI(g) 

310 

II 

I(/) 

460 

1 

r 

—12304 

IS 

Is(«) 

4640 

4 

ir 

—12216 

15 

Kg) 

1696s 

7 

HIO(aq ) 

—23300^ 

17 

l2(aq ) 

3926 

8 

lOa- 

—32270 ' 
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[Contribution from the Laboratory of Organic Chemistry o^ the Univershy 

OF Illinois ] 

A SENSITIVE CRITERION OF THE PRECISION AND OF CON¬ 
STANT ERRORS IN THE CONDUCTANCE DATA OF WEAK 
ELECTROLYTES, THE DETERMINATION OF THE MOLAR 
CONDUCTANCE OF ORGANIC ELECTROLYTES AT ZERO 
CONCENTRATION AND A STUDY OF THE CORREC¬ 
TION FOR THE SPECIFIC CONDUCTANCE OF 
THE CONDUCTIVITY OF WRIER. 

By C. G. Dsrick. 

Rccehred Aotutt 26, 1914. 

L *^*Cftlculate 4 *’ Xo ^ Criterion of Precision. 

If the ideal mass law ler.weak electrolytes is given the form k 
(aVi — a) or k » c\/\o(k6 X), since a « X/X©, is assumed to hold 
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-exactly in any given case, it is possible to calculate the value of the con¬ 
ductance at zero concentration or infinite dilution from two measure¬ 
ments of its conductance at two different concentrations. If X and Xi 
represent the molar conductances of this electrolyte at the concentra¬ 
tions C and Ci, respectively, then = cXVXo(Xo — X) = CiXi^/XoCXo —Xi) 
from which Xo = XXi(cX — CiXi)/(cX^ — CiXi^).^ 

>Since the ideal mass law in the above form can only hold rigorously 
where the nature of the solution no longer changes with change in con¬ 
centration, it is obvious that the mass law in this form is never rigorously 
obeyed. 

Yet there may exist electrolytes which obey it accurately enough so 
that our measurements do not detect any deviations at small concentra¬ 
tions. Fortunately, data are fast being accumulated which show to what 
degree the ideal mass law in the above form is approximated and may be 
used, therefore, to draw valuable conclusions concerning the behavior 
of electrolytes, a«J, for example, the calculation of the molar conductance 
at zero concentrations in the manner just desci ibed. The recent accurate 
work of Kendall^ upon the conductance of acetic acid in aqueous solu¬ 
tion at 25® warrants one in believing that this acid ver)'’close^ "approx¬ 
imates the ideal mass law in the above form, and it may be used in the 
calculation of the molar conductance of acetic acid at zero concentration, 
which value will hereafter be called the “calculated” X©. Table I, that 
follows, gives the results of these calculations for all possible combina¬ 
tions of the dilutions measured by Kendall together with the correspond¬ 
ing values for its molar conductance and ionization con'^tant. 

As stated in the introductory paragraphs to the article, in order to cal¬ 
culate Xo, as has been done in the table, the mass law in the above form 
is assumed to be approximated to such a degree that experimental errors 
ih the measured values of X and Xi, and C and Ci are not greater than those 
introduced by the difference in ' aiues lor the ionization constant corre¬ 
sponding to these concentrations, since these values are made identical 
in the calculations. The values given by Kendall for the ionization 
constant corresponding to the different concentrations or dilutions, as 
seen from the table, justify the above assumptions and it is evident tliat 
small differences in these values do not influence the “calculated” X© 
appreciably. The concentrations, at which the constant for ideal mass 
law in the above form is most accurately known, may be determined as 
follows: The percentage error introduced into the ionization constant 
by errors in X and X© (C is assumed to have a negligible error, t. e., is b, 

‘ Kohlrausch and Holbom. *‘Ueitvenndgen der Elektrolyte," 1898, p 103 

* J Chfift Soc, loi, 12S3 (1912); and Meddelanden frnn K. Vetenskapbakademiens 
^ohdinstitut, 2, 38 (1913) 
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Tabi^S I 

Ccmductence dUtU 


9 


X 


*0*® X 10 -* 


13 57 


6 086 


I 845 


27 14 


8 591 


I 851 


54 28 


12 09 


1 849 


108 56 


16 98 


I 849 


217 I 


23 18 


I 851 


434 2 


33 22 


I 849 


868 4 


46 13 


I 850 


1737 0 


63 60 


I 8s4 


3474 0 


87 17 


1 855 


6948 0 


116 8 


I 870 


00 


387 7 




"Calculated” Xo 


"Calculated” X« 


Calculated 

Xo 

Dilutions 

Xo 

Dilutions 

Xo 

Dilutions 

~K 

12 57 and 27 14 

766 

54 28 and 108 56 

290* 

217 I and 434 2 

379 * 

54 28 

449 

217 I 

402 

868 4 

388 

108 56 

359 

434 2 

391 

1737 0 

393 

217 I 

416 

868 4 

392 

3474 0 

392 

434 2 

402 

1737 0 

395 

6948 0 

398 

868 4 

399 

3474 0 

393 

2 and 868 4 

394 

1737 0 

399 

6948 0 

399 

1737 0 

398 

3474 0 

396 

108 56 and 217 I 

551* 

3474 0 

394 

6948 0 

400 

434 2 

434 * 

6948 0 

400 

27 14 and 54 28 

348 

868 4 

414* 

868 4 and 1737 0 

400* 

108 56 

311 

1737 0 

408* 

3474 0 

381 

217 I 

389 

3474 0 

401 * 

6948 0 

401 

434 2 

384 

6948 0 

403* 

1737 0 and 3474 0 

390 

868 4 

388 



6948 0 

401 

1737 0 

532 



3474 0 and 6948 0 

409 

3474 0 

391 





6948 0 

458 





constant for the 

given 

case) is easily obtained 

by differentiating the 


logarithmic form of expression k = CXVXo(Xo — X), whence 
dk/k = [(2X0 — X)/(Xo — X)][dX/X —dXo/Xo]. 

As the solutions become more concentrated, X approaches zero as its 
limit when dk/k ~ 2 [dX/X — dX© /X© ]. On the other hand, as the solution 
becomes more dilute, X approaches X© as its limit, when dk/k = <x>{d\/\ — 
dXo/X©) 0]pviously, the ionization constant is least influenced by er¬ 
rors in X and X© the greater the concentration, which, however, must 
never be so great that the degree of ionizatipi^ ceases to be measured hy 
the expression a « X/X© with the requisite aijcuracy for the above dis¬ 
cussion. For most weak electrolytes, the value of this upper limit of 
concentration is in the neighborhood of 0.02 N according to recent in¬ 
vestigations. Thus, for Kendall's measurements the value 1.849 X 10^^ 
^'Uncorrectcd for the specific conductance of the conductivity water. 
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may be taken as tbe ionization constant of acetic acid according to his 
data. The error in this value may be greater or less than that in X or 
Xo accordingly as dX/X and dXo/X© are of the opposite or the same sign, 
respectively. Before the correct weight can be given to this value for 
the ionization constant for acetic acid the amount and the direction of 
the errors in X and X© must be ascertained. However, it is suflSiciently 
obvious that acetic acid very closely approximates the mass law and that 
a correct value for its “calculated” X© may be foimd as described. 

It is now necessary to determine which value of “calculated” X© is 
most free from the errors in X and Xi or which value is most sensitive to 
these errors if the “calculated” X© is to be used as a criterion of the ac¬ 
curacy of the conductance data. In a similar manner to that in which 
the percentage error in the ionization constant was found, and again as¬ 
suming that the errors in C and Ci are negligible, the percentage error 
in X© with those in X and Xi may be calculated from the expression: 
dXo _ CiXi[CiV + CX* — 2 CXX,]dX CX[CiXi* + CX* —2C1XX1] dXi 
Xo [CX —CiXillCX*—CiXi*] X [CX —CiXi][CX*~-CiX,»] Xi 

CiX,[CiXi* + CX*-~2CXXi] _ CX[C,Xi* + CX» — 2CiXXi] 
Jvettmg a ^^ ^, o 

and solving for their numerical values in the following cases, using the 
data given in Table I, the results of Table II are obtained: 

, Tabl® II 


c 

Cl 


kc 

kci 

a 

h. 

1/54 

1/108 56 

I 

849 X io“* 

I 849 X io“® 

—no 5 

-fill 2 

i/S 4 *8 

1/434 2 

I 

849 X lo"* 

I 849 X 10”* 

— 33 4 

H" 34 4 

1/54 28 

I/6948 

I 

849 X lo”® 

1 870 X 10”® 

““5 3 

+ 63 

1/108 56 

1/217 1 

I 

849 X id“* 

I 851 X 10"®? 

—151 1? 

+ 151 9 ? 

I/2I7 I 

1/434 2 

I 

851 X io-» 

I 849 X io~® 

— 71 5 

-f 72 5 

1/434 2 

1/868 4 

I 

849 X io~® 

1 850 X io-“» 

— 51 6 

-f 52 7 

1/868 4 

1/1737 0 

I 

850 X 10“^ 

I 854 X io“® 

— 36 0 

+ 37 3 

From Table II it is 

seen that the error in “calculated” Xo 

, for acetic 


acid is never greater than that in X or Xi, depending upon which is most 
ui error, as long as dX/X and dXi/Xi have the same sign, since (a) and 
(6) always have opposite signs. This appears to be the case with 
Kendall’s data. As long as this is true the “calculated” X© may be 
found with the same accuracy whatever combinations of X and Xi 
(C and Cl) are employed, provided the ideal mass law in the above 
with sufficient accuracy. In other words, the 
equally sensitive criterion of the precision of 
the molar conductances ufider these conditions whatever the values of 
C and Cl. 

If, however, dX/X and dXi/Xi, are opposite in sign, then the error in 
"calculated” X© is greater the greater the value of C and Ci, since (a) and 


form is approxi^ted 
“calculated” X© is an 
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(b) have opposite signs. Table II shows that for Kendall’s data 

on acetic acid» that the ’‘calculated” Xo> found by using concentration 
which are as different as possible, is least affected by errors in X and Xi 
when dX/X and dXi/Xi are opposite in sign. Thus in the series of values 
of “calculated” X© in whi^ C *= 1/54.32 (Table I) is the common 
concentration, when Ci « 1/6948, the “calculated” X© is 399; while 
the average of all the values of “calculated ”X© for all possible combina* 
tions of concentrations from 1/54.32 to that of 1/6958, excluding those 
marked by the asterisks, is 398 with a mean error of =*=6 for each value. 
It is also dear that “calculated” X© is a much more sensitive criterion of 
the predsion of the conductance data when C and Ci are as near in value 
as possible if dX/X and dXi/Xj are opposite in sign. 

n. ^^Calcttlated” Xo as a Criterion of Constant Errors. 

The mathematical methods for the determination of the predsion of 
experimental results have been very accurately developed and employed 
for conductance data, but such methods are of little value where constant 
etT'ors arc present. It is the presence of constant errors in most of the con¬ 
ductance data of weak electrol)rtes that renders the same useless when 
quantitative condusions are to be drawn. Therefore, more attention 
must be paid to the development of methods for the detection of such 
constant errors in conductance data. 

In the present discussion, fortunatdy, the molar conductance at zero 
concentration for weak electrolytes, like acetic acid, which dosely ap¬ 
proximate the ideal mass law in the above form, may be determined, 
independently of the conductance data for the acid, by the following 
well-known method: 

X©RCOaH - X©RCOiNa + X©H+ — XoNa+ 

The mobilities of the hydrogen and sodium ions are known from con¬ 
ductance and transference measurements upon strong adds and their 
salts. The molar conductances of the sodium or other salts of the weak 
add are extrapolated to zero concentration by one of the well-known 
methods in order to determine their molar conductance at zero concentra¬ 
tion. In this matmer, by independent measurements, the molar conduc¬ 
tance at zero concentration of a weak dectrolyte may be determined. 
Such a value ^r X© will be spoken of as determined by the salt method 
in the following discussion : 

A comparison of the “calculated” X© for weak dectrol3rtes like acetic 
add with that obtained for the same add by the methld offers a means 
of detecting constant errors in conductance data. This means assumes 
that the conductance data for the salt is fairly accurately known and, 
simih^ly for the values of the mobilities of the sodium and hydrogen 
ions. It is not necessary that the weak dectrolyte approximate the ided 
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mass la^i in the above fbrm, as accurately as does acetic add in order that 
“calculated** X© may be used to detect constant errors in conductance data, 
as will be shown from the discussions in the following sections. It must 
be pointed out, however, that the conductance at zero concentration 
for most uni-univalent sdts of weak electrolytes falls between the limits 
80 and 90 while the mobility of the hydrogen ion at 25° for aqueous solu¬ 
tion has been given the limits 338 and 365.^ Obviously, fairly large er¬ 
rors in the molar conductance at zero concentration for the sodium salt 
will not introduce a correspondingly large error in the X© value determined 
by the salt method, since the former value is additive in the above equa¬ 
tion to the mobility of hydrogen and sodium ions. Similarly' it is not 
necessary that the mobility of the sodium ion be known with an)dhing 
like the accuracy with which the mobility of the hydrogen ion must be 
known, since the value of the former is 52 compared 338 to 365 for the 
latter at 25®. Unfortunately, the uncertainty is greatest concerning the 
mobility of the hydrogen ion, which should be most accurately known. 

Kendall, in the article referred to above, has recently attempted to 
ascertain the most accurate value for the mobility of the hydrogen ioti* 
at 25®. His indirect method consisted in the calculation of the ideal 
mass law constant from his measurements of the conductance of cyano- 
acetic, (?-nitrobenzoic, (?-chlorobenzoic, etc., acids at concentrations 
where these acids very closely approximated this law. These calcula¬ 
tions were made with varying values for the mobility of the hydrogen 
ion, provided it was always in the neighborhood of 350 and that value 
was chosen for this mobility which gave the most consistant mass law 
constant at the smaller concentrations. His method gave him the value 
347.2, provided the specific conductance of water was not greater than 
0.9 X io“®. No correction was made for such water. 

Table V, with the subsequent discussion, offers convincing proof of the 
correctness of this value for the mobility of the hydrogen ion at 25 ® for 
transition electrolytes in aqueous solution. For, in Kendall*s work, 
he must assume the mass law and draw his conclusion from the mass 
law constant, which is in reality reasoning in a circte; since he had no 
independent measurements to justify his assumption of the mass law 
for his measurements. The calculation of the “calculated** X© from the 
conductance data of these acids, as has been done in Table V, while also 
assuming the mass law, gives a value which may be checked by inde¬ 
pendent measurements and thus justify the assumption of the mass law. 
This procedure ratirely substantiates the conclusions drawn by Kendall 
as to ^e mobility of the hydrogen ion at 25® for transition electrolytes, 
which is apparently, as the theories demand, the same value as for strong 
electrolytes. 

^ See article by Kendall mentioned above. 
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III the case weak electrol3rte8 (fc<io*”^) Kendall justly states that 
his method for determitting the mobility of the hydrogen ion is not sensi- 
tivOi since large variations in this value do not influence the ionization 
constant to anything like the extent that it does for the transition elec¬ 
trolytes. In fact the water correction, which has a slight influence for 
the transition electr(fl3rtes, is of much more importance Uian slight varia¬ 
tion in the value for the mobility of hydrogen ions upon the ionization 
constants of weak electrol3rtes, as will be discussed later. However, in 
accordance with theory, Kendall uses the value 347 for the mobility of 
the hydrogen ion in acetic acid at 25^, and calculates what he considers 
the best ionization constant for acetic acid at 25°, as was seen in Table 
I. In this case the unsatisfactoriness of his method, when applied to 
weak electrolytes for the solution of this problem, becomes very evident, 
since he did not clioose the best value for the conductance of acetic add 
at zero concentration, t. e., the best value for the mobility of the hydrogen 
ion, which gives the best mass law constant for his data. In determining 
the molar conductance at zero concentration for acetic acid, Kendall 
used the value for the mobility of the acetate ions at 25® which was de¬ 
termined many years ago by Ostwald^ and compiled by Bredig,* which, 
when expressed in redprocal ohms, is 40.7. Since the limits for the mo¬ 
bility of the hydrogen ion at 25 ® are 338 and 365, the limits for the molar 
conductance at zero concentration of acetic add at 25® are 379 and 406, 
accepting the mobility of the acetate ion as 4X. Obviously, that value, 
for Xo for acetic add, which will give the best mass law constant is found 
by assuming the mass law to hold, and solving for Xo from the conductance 
data of the add as was done in Section I. This value for “calculated" 
Xo was fotmd to be 398, which value is well within the above limits. Table 
III gives the values for the ionization constant of acetic acid determined 
by using this “calculated" Xo value, together with those of Kendall, 
using his data for X and Xo. 

Table 111. 

Ionisation constant X lO-*. Ionisation constant X 


Dilutions 

Kendall. 

AutbKM: 

Dilutions. 

Kendall. 

Author. 

13 57 

1845 

I 749 

434 2 

I 849 

X.750 

27 14 

1851 

I 752 

868 4 

I 850 

I 750 

54 28 

1849 

I 752 

1737 0 

I 854 

I 750 

io8 56 

* 849 

I 749 

3474 0 

I 855 

I 749 

217.1 

1851 

1 750 

6948 0 

I 870 

I 7S5 


Kendall’s measurements and interpretation give the average value 
for the ionization constant of acetic add at 25® as 1.852 X io~^ with a 
mtAa error in edch value of =*=7 X io~®, while the author’s interpreta¬ 
tion gives the average value i 750 X 10“"* with the mean error in each 
1 g. physik , Chem ,, a, 45 (1889). 

13, 318 (1894) 
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value of ^2 X io“*. Id the term (X© — X) employed in these calcula¬ 
tions^ X was rounded off to a whole number, except where the decimal 
was close to 0.5 of a unit, so that the above results for the ionization 
constant are as uniform as possible, since the value for X© is not known 
to a fraction of a whole unit. This value is practically the same as that 
obtained by Ostwald' when his results are expressed in international 
units, using the accepted values for the mobilities of the sodium and hydro¬ 
gen ions at 25® (51.2 and 347). Kendall stated that Ostwald obtained 
the value 1.80 X 10""® for this constant, but overlooked the fact that 
the values for these mobilities had changed since Ostwald made his calcu¬ 
lations. 

The fact that Kendall’s data for acetic acid give the value 398 for the 
“calculated” X© while the salt method gives 388 means that some con¬ 
stant error is present in these data, if the mobility of the hydrogen ion 
at 25® is 347 for such weak electrol3rtes. This constant error may be 
due to the fact that no correction was made for the specific conductance 
of the water used in the dilutions (see last section). 

Finally, it is interesting to note that this value for “calculated” X© 
for acetic acid is much closer to that obtained by the salt methot' by using 
the mobility of the hydrogen ion as 365 as suggested by Noyes and 
Sammuel.^ 

ni. Application of the Ciiterioni ^^Calculated” X© to other Data upon 
the Conductance of Acetic Acid. 

In order to test the precision of, and constant errors in, the conductance 
data for acetic acid that follow, the “calculated” X© was determined ^or 
all possible combinations of concentrations as given in Table IV. 

Table IV. 

Conductance Data. 

Ostwald* 25®. Jonet« 23• Von't Hoff* 19.1 


f. 

X. 

10* 

X 

V. 

X. * 

X 10 “ 6 . 

f. 

X. 

8 

4.61 

1.75 

2 

2 089 

X 69 

18.53 

7. no 

16 

6.48 

1.74 

8 

4.342 

1.83 

37.07 

9 970 

32 

9.19 

1.68 

32 

8.699 

1.86 

74.15 

14.03 

64 

12.81 

I 73 

128 

17.11 

1.84 

148.3 

19.76 

128 

18.03 

1.74 

512 

33.24 

1.82 

296.6 

27 53 

256 

25.23 

1-74 

1024 

45 87 

1.81 

593 2 

38.16 

512 

34.^3 

I 63 

2048 

63.00 

1.80 

1186.4 

49 60 

1024 

48.90 

1.74 




2372.8 

71.65 


4745.6 97.36 

9491.2 129.7 


* Z, physik, Chem., 3, 170 (1889). 

•IWrf., 43,49 (1903). 

3, 174 (1889). 

* H. C. Jones, ''Electrical Conductivity, etc., of Certain Salts and Organic Adds.'* 

* Z, physik, Chem,, a, 779 (1889)- 
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Tabu IV (eotHuntedy 
C«lc«l»f4 

Ottwald Joaet Van t Hoff 


Sdntlont 

Xo 

Soltttioiui 

Xo 


Solutions 

K 

8 and 

16 

151 

2 and 8 

— 28 2 

18 

54 and 37 07 

111 


32 

645 

32 

- 82 2 


74 17 

237 


64 

234 

128 

•— 348 0 


148 3 

382 


128 

1647 

512 

+ 1900 


296 6 

331 


256 

358 

1024 

698 


593 2 

318 


5ii 

2x6 

2048 

524 


1x86 4 

3x2 


1024 

366 

8 and 32 

—1279 


2372 8 

319 

16 and 

32 

—468 

128 

+ 434 


4745 6 

344 


64 +279 

512 

345 


9491 2 

349 


128 

351 

1024 

329 

37 

07 and 74 15 446' 


256 

412 

2048 

334 


148 3 

582' 


512 

222 

32 and 128 

434 


296 6 

384’ 


1024 

388 

512 

288 


593 2 

344 

32 and 

64 

135 

1024 

292 


1186 4 

328 


128 

236 

2048 

308 


2372 8 

329 


236 

321 

128 and 512 

301 


4745 6 

353 


512 

185 

1024 

301 


9491 2 

363 


1024 

203 

2048 

317 

74 

15 and 148 3 

740' 

64 and 

128 

S09 

512 and 1024 

301 


296 6 

369 


2*^6 

5^9 

2048 

325 


593 2 

333 


512 

211 

1024 and 2048 

344 


X186 4 

322 


1024 

414 




2372 8 

325 

128 and 

256 

562 




4745 6 

350 


512 

183 




9491 2 

361 


1024 

402 



148 3 and 296 6 

269’ 

256 and 

5x2 

128 




593 2 

289' 


1024 

373 




1186 4 

298' 

51a and 1024 —695 




372 8 

302’ 


4745 6 340* 

9491 2 355* 

296 6 and 593 2 299* 

1186 4 31; 

2372 8 315 
4745 6 347 
9491 2 361 
593 2 and 1186 4 336 
2372 8 320 
4745 6 355 
9491 2 359 

1186 4 and 2372 8 281* 

4745 6 334 

9491 2 346 

2372 8 and 4745 6 406* 

9491 2 392^ 
4745 6 and 9491 2 384* 

The criterion establishes the fact that the measurements by Oatwald 
and by Jones lack precision and contain constant errors that render them 
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valueless from a quantitative standpoint when compared to those by 
KendaH Further, the criterion establishes the second fact that the errors 
in X and Xi are often in opposite directions since the value for ‘‘calculated'' 
Xo may suddenly jump from —468 to +279 in the case of Ostwald's meas¬ 
urements, or from —1279 to +434 in the case of those by Tones (see Table 
IV). 

The fact that the ionization constants calculated from the measure¬ 
ments of Ostwald, as well as from those by Jones, show a much greater 
precision than the corresponding values for “calculated" Xo must be 
attributed in part to the fact that there is a compensation in the errors 
of X by those of Xo since the previous section shows that 

dklk = [(2X0 — X)/(Xo — X)][dX/X —dXo/Xo]. 

In other words, the errors in X and X© must be in the same direction 
so that dX/X and dXo/Xo have the same sign. Further, fairly large differ¬ 
ences in the values for X© do not greatly influence the value for the mass 
law constant of acetic acid. These facts make it clear that the use of the 
criterion, “calculated" X© is much more sensitive as a test for the precision 
of, and of constant errors in, the conductance data of weak electrolytes 
than the ionization constant and that its use is indispensible at present, 
if accurate quantitative conductance data of such electrolytes is desired. 

The measurement by van't Hoff and L. Th. Reicher give values for 
“calculated" X© which fall, as a rule, close to the value determined by 
the sodium salt method. The average value for “calculated" X© of all 
the calculations from the dilution 37.07 to that of 9491.2, neglecting 
those marked by the asterisks, is 345 with a mean error of ±19 in each 
value. The most probable value for this quantity by the salt method 
is not far from 352 at 19. i 

Finally> the measurements by Kendall (Table I), although they pos¬ 
sess satisfactory precision, contain constant errors, provided the mobility 
of the hydrogen ion at 25® r. 347, as maintained by Kendall for acetic 
add, since the “calculated" X© is 398 while Kendall chose 388 by the salt 
method. 

IV. Application of the Criterion of ^^Calculated” X© to the Conductance 
Data of Transition Electrolytes. 

In the case of transition electrolytes, Kendall^ has pointed out for cyano- 
acetic, o-cyorobenzoic, o-nitrobenzoic acids, etc., that fairly consistent 
values for their ionization constants are obtained for solutions sufficiently 
dilute, provided an arbitrary value was chosen for the mobility of the 
hydrogen ion (347) and that the specific conductance for the conductivity 
water was not greater ^an 0.90 X lo*"®. In general, it is believed 
that all electrolytes approximate very accurately the mass law in the 
^ See reference above. 
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Tabu V. 

C y«n o»c l t ic #did o-CJUmobrax^c^ld o-NitrolMtn»flitc moS^* 


«. X. Jkj®* X 10 -» 

* 

X xj®* X 10-2 

V X. kf 

“x J 0 -» 

20 So 96 2 

0398 

150 I 

134 6 0 1293 

32 1397 

672 

41 60 127 X 

0389 

300 2 

174 0 0 X286 

64 X79 0 

6.60 

83 20 164 5 

0 381 

600 4 

218 0 0 X284 

128 2210 

645 

166 4 207 3 

0375 

1201 0 

262 6 0 1284 

256 265 0 

633 

332 8 252 4 

0372 

2402 0 

302 I 0 1279 

5x2 3036 

628 

665 6 294 4 

0372 

4804 0 

333 0 0 1286 

1024 333 5 

6 27 

1331 0 329 2 

0372 

9608 0 

353 7 0 1288 

2048 353 6 

6 29 

2662 0 353 2 

0371 

00 

380 2 

4096 365 3 

6 x8 

5324 0 368 3 




00 379 2 


00 385 9 






CyancMUMtic acid 

0 Chlorobensoic acid 

0 Nitrobenzolc acid 

Dlluttona 

K 

Dilutions Xo 

Dilutions 

Xo 

20 80 and 41 60 302 2 

150 OX and 3002 251 7 

32 and 64 

356 1 

83 20 350 I 


6004 3489 

128 

362 3 

1664 

361 0 


1201 0 340 3 

256 

367 4 

332 8 

3704 


2402 0 357 9 

512 

372 2 

6656 

377 5 


4804 0 368 5 

1024 

375 5 

1331 0 

380 s 


9608 0 374 2 

2048 

377 4 

2662 0 

3834 

3002 

and 600 4 379 8 

4096 

378 0 

53240 

3847 


1201 0 379 5 

64 and 128 

364 2 

41 60 and 83 20 357 4 


2402 0 380 2 

256 

369 3 

166 4 

366 6 


4804 0 380 3 

512 

373 6 

332 8 

3742 


9608 0 380 4 

1024 

376 3 

6656 

3798 

6004 

and 1201 0 380 4 

2048 

377 0 

1331 0 

382 8 


2402 0 379 7 

4096 

378 3 

2662 0 

3842 


4804 0 380 3 

128 and 256 

372 1 

53240 

385 2 


9608 0 380 4 

512 

375 4 

83 20 and 166 4 

3723 

1201 0 

and 2402 0 379 4 

1024 

377 4 

332 8 

378 I 


48040 3803 

2048 

378 4 

6656 

3824 


9608 0 380 4 

4096 

378 5 

13^1 0 

3842 

2402 0 

and 4804 0 380 8 

256 and 512 

377 3 

2662 0 

3849 


9608 0 380 6 

1024 

378 4 

53240 

385 6 

48040 

and 9608 0 380 5 

2048 

379 0 

x66 4 and 332 8 

381 6 



4096 

378 8 

6656 

3846 



512 and 1024 

379 t 

X331 0 

3854 



2048 

379 3 

2662 0 

3855 



4096 

379 0 

53240 

38s 9 



1024 and 2048 

379 3 

332 8 and 66s 8 

3863 



4096 

378 9 

1331 0 

386 0 



2048 and 4096 

378 7 

2662 0 

3858 





53240 

386 I 





665 8 and 1331 0 

385 9 





2662^0 

3858 





53240 

386 X 





X33XQ and 26620 

3858 





53240 

386 I 





2662 0 and 5324 0 

3863 
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form here discussed* if measurements can be made* on solutions sufficiently 
dilute, with the necessary degree of accuracy. It is interesting, there¬ 
fore* to apply the criterion of “calculated” X© to such electrolytes which 
have been so carefully measured, these results are given in Table V, as cal¬ 
culated from the data given by Kendall. 

Since Kendall finds that, at and below a certain concentration, constant 
values are obtained for the mass law constant, it would be expected that 
a similar behavior would be found in the values for “calculated” X©. 
For each add given in Table V, it is seen that the values for “calculated” 
Xo regularly increase to a constant maximum value. This increase in 
value should be steady for increasing dilution or decreasing concentration 
and never fluctuate from greater to lesser to greater, etc., values. If such 
IS the case, the criterion, “calculated” X©, demonstrates the lack of pre¬ 
cision due to errors in the measurements. The extreme sensitiveness 
of the criterion detects such errors even in the very accurate data of Ken¬ 
dall for o-chlorobenzoic add given in Table V. The apphcation of “cal¬ 
culated” X© as a test of the precision of the conductance data of transi¬ 
tion electrolytes is, therefore, obvious. 

To detect the presence of constant errors, the average maximum con¬ 
stant value for “calculated” X© must be compared with the value for X© 
obtained independently by the salt method as shown under Section II. 
If no maximum constant value is obtained in any given case, it is obvious 
that the conductances of more dilute solutions must be measured, but for 
most organic electrolytes it will be unnecessary to measure solutions 
more dilute than 0.0005 N. A graph, obtained by plotting X© as ordin¬ 
ates against the dilution as abscissae will often give much informaiion 
concerning what dilutions must be measured in order that constant values 
for “calculated” X© may be obtained. However, this graphic method 
will not give the correct value for “calculated” X©, since a range of dilu¬ 
tion is employed in its calculation. The application of this criterion of 
constant errors to the data of Table V is given in next section. 

V. A and Accurate Method for the Determination of the 

Molar Conductance at Zero Concentration of Organic Electrolytes. 

In Section I it was shown that electrolytes of the strength of acetic 
add obe3red the ideal mass law in the form k = CXV^o(X© — X) for all 
concentratictats below 0.02 N, within the error of the present measure¬ 
ments. 

In Section II it was shown that the molar conductance of such electro- 
1)^ at zero concentration could be calculated from any two values of 
its molar conductance at two different concentrations, provided such con¬ 
centrations a«e bddw 0.02 N, with the same degree of accuracy with which 
this value can be determined by the salt method, and in fact to a mudh 
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The same facts are true of the conductance 6£ the salt of the organic 
add at xero concentration as for the cation. Hence in the value for Xo, 
by the salt method, the water correction is of slight importance in com* 
parison to this value when calculated from the conductance of the organic 
add. Further, the question of the application of the water correction 
to salts has been fairly well agreed upon and it is usually applied, so that 
the only uncertainty which surrounds this correction to the X© value by 
the salt method is its application to the conductance of the strong acid 
(hydrochloric add), from which the mobility of the hydrogen ion is ob¬ 
tained, where it is of minor influence, however 

The very accurate woilc of E[endall discussed in this paper shows that 
no water correction should he applied to his data upon transition electrolytes 
if the specific conductance of the water is less than o.g X since his 
uncorrected data give “calculated*' X© values which agree with the values 
obtained by the salt method with an accuracy greater than o i% in the 
dilute solutions. Kendall found that he obtained a better constant for 
the mass law using his imcorrected data and, therefore, chose this data 
as the most accurate, which choice is justified by the application of the 
criterion “calculated” X© in this paper. 

To realize what influence the water correction has upon the ionization 
constant and upon the criterion “calculated” X© the following tables 
have been compiled, using Kendall's data upon acetic acid discussed in 
Section I of this paper. In Table VI, Column I gives the dilution (v) 
of the measurement, II the corrected specific conductance (L'^), III the 
corresponding uncorrected specific conductance (L**), IV the percentage 
influence of the water correction, V and VI the ionization constants for 
the uncorrected (ka) and corresponding corrected data (ka)» Table 
VII gives the “calculated” X© vsdues for the corrected (Xj) and corte- 
sponding uncorrected (Xjf) data. 

Table VI shows that the uncorrected data for the conductance of acetic 
add give far more satisfactory ionization constants than the corrected 
data and that, even though the water correction is 1.69% of the total 
uncorrected specific conductance, it should be entirely neglected if acetic 
add approximates the mass law within 0.1%. 

Table Vll^shows that acetic acid does dosdy approximate the mass 
law and the correction for the specific conductance of the water should 
be neglected entirely for aU concentrations for the data measured by Ken¬ 
dall. A comparison of the corrected and uncorrected ionization constants 
of acetic add hK>m Table Vl with the corresponding corrected and uncmr- 
rected values for “calcuUlted” X© from Table VII diows how mudi more 
sensitive the litter values are as a criterion of the predsion of and constint 
errors in the conductance data for weak dectrolytes. Numerous othar 
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TabW VI 


9 X 10 * 

10 * 

Am 

jkajxio* 


*‘xio> 

13 57 4 476 

4 485 

0 204 

I 845 


1 

839 

27 14 3 156 

3 165 

0 284 

I 851 


I 

839 

54 28 2 218 

2 227 

0 404 

I 849 


I 

833 

108 56 1 

555 

I 564 

0 575 

I 849 


1 

826 

217 I I 

088 

X 097 

0 820 

X 851 


I 

821 

434 2 0 7561 

0 7651 

I 17 

I 849 


I 

804 

868 4 0 5222 

0 5312 

1 69 

I 850 


I 

784 

1737 0 0 3571 

0 3661(5) 

2 46 

I 854 


I 

754 

3474 0 0 2406 

0 2496 

3 60 

I 855 


I 

706 

6948 0 0 1592 

0 1682 

5 35 

I 870 


I 

639 



Table VII 






CAleuUtod Xo 




Cnlcttlntcd X* 

Dilution acnea 



Dilution acriea 




V nnd vi 

K 

^0 

t and vi 



*0 

13 57 and 27 14 

766 

443 0 

108 56 and 217 

I 

551 

338 6 

54 28 

449 

341 I 


434 

2 

434 

303 2 

108 56 

359 

319 6 


868 

4 

414 

307 8 

217 I 

416 

326 7 


1737 

0 

408 

306 0 

434 2 

402 

313 8 


3474 

0 

401 

302 2 

868 4 

399 

325 4 


6948 

0 

403 

301 7 

1737 0 

399 

308 0 

217 I 

and 434 

2 

379 

293 6 

3474 0 

396 

304 0 


868 

4 

388 

300 3 

6948 0 

400 

302 8 


1737 

0 

393 

301 7 

27 14 and 54 28 

348 

294 0 


3474 

0 

392 

299 4 

108 56 

311 

296 0 


6948 

0 

398 

300 0 

217 I 

389 

314 I 

434 2 and 868 

4 

394 

304 9 

434 2 

384 

303 5 


1737 

0 

398 

304 0 

868 4 

388 

313 4 


3474 

0 

394 

300 4 

1737 0 

532 

304 6 


6948 

0 

400 

300 5 

3474 0 

391 

SOI 7 

868 4 

and 1737 

0 

400 

303 3 

6948 0 

458 

301 3 


3474 

0 

381 

299 2 

54 28 and 108 56 

290 

297 3 


6948 

0 

401 

299 9 

217 1 

402 

320 4 

1737 0 

and 3474 

0 

390 

296 7 

434 3 

391 

306 7 


6948 

0 

40X 

299 0 

868 4 

392 

306 4 

3474 0 

and 6948 

0 

409 

300 4 

1737 0 

S 95 

305 2 

Xo by the salt method 

- 

387 7 

3474 0 

393 

301 9 






6948 0 

399 

301 5 







tiieasurements in this laboratory, which will be published shortly, confirm 
Kendall in neglecting entirely the correction for the speafic conductance 
of the conductivity water The advantage of this method in determining 
the question of the application of the water correction is that it is applica¬ 
ble to the given solution of a weak acid under the ordinary conditions 
of measurement and necessitates no other procedure than a simple calcula¬ 
tion. 

Urbaka. IhU 
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ELBCTROLYTIC BXTDOSMOSB. 

By Horacv O. Bvlntt amd Cam. H, WJtYSK. 

RectlYed Attgnst 26 . 1914 . 

In 1901, F. J. Parker presented a thesis ‘‘In Partial Fulfilment of the 
Requirements for the Doctor's Degree," which has not otherwise found 
publication, in which he details the results of certain experiments with 
a tripartite cell involving electrical endosmose. These results are of a 
character which held a high degree of interest for one of the present writers 
and have led to the present investigation. The experiments here de¬ 
tailed represent the beginning of what we hope may develop into a much 
more extended series which may be of value. We shall, therefore, at¬ 
tempt to present first an historical rdsum6 of the subject with a bibliog¬ 
raphy which, if incomplete, may be extended ki subsequent papers. 

Historical. 

Apparently the first observation of electrical endosmose was by Reuss,^ 
who observed the transfer of liquid from one side of a porous clay mem¬ 
brane to the other during the process of electrolysis. Similar observa¬ 
tions were made by Poiret, Becquerel, Armstrong and Daniels with other 
membranes. The first careful study of this transfer of water during 
electrolysis was made by Wiedman* and by Quincke.* The general re¬ 
sults of these observations may be summarized as follows: 

When a liquid, separated into two portions by a porous septum, is sub¬ 
jected to electrolysis, the flow of liquid through the septum is proportional 
to the intensity of the current, the specific resistance of the liquid and the 
thideness of the membrane, and inversely proportional to the porosity 
of the membrane. The direction of the flow with electrolytes is generally 
with the current, t. e., toward the cathode, but under certain circum¬ 
stances the flow is contrary to the current. No further contribution 
to the experimental side of the subject appears to have been made until 
1898, when Alfred Coehn* showed that during the progress of endosmose 
the liquids and the diaphragm became electrically charged and in differ¬ 
ent Hquids with charges of opposite sign. 

In 1900, J. C. Olson* accidentally encountered electrical endosmose 
in the preparation of permanganic acid from potassium permanganate 
by electrolysis, using a porous clay cup as a means of sq)aration between 
anode and cathode. In attempting to improve upon his method, F. J. 
Parker*, made use of two cups, one containing the anode and the other the 

^ Mem. de la Soc. imp. des Nat. de Moscow, zz, 332 (1808)^ 

* JFogg. Ann., 87, 32 X (1852). 

» Ibid., Z07, 1^(1859); zzo, 38 (i860); ZZ3, 313 (1861). 

* Wied. Ann., 217 (1898); Z191 (1898). 

* Am. Chem. J., 23,431 (1900). 

* Johns Hopkins Dissertations, 190X. 
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cathode. He sa3rs:'' Electrical endosmose in these experiments proceeded 
simultaneously in both cups in opposite directions." 

In 1903-4, Jean Perrin^ published an exhaustive account of many ex¬ 
periments. In these he used very thick membranes, 10-12 cc., made of 
a lai:ge variety of substances. He found, in general, that all membranes 
behaved alike in respect to the charge assumed by it and that, in general, 
the direction of flow of water during electrolysis was with or against the 
current according to the charge assumed by the membrane. Apparently 
this charge was positive or negative according as hydrogen or hydroxyl 
ions were in excess in contact with the membrane. 

In 1902, Reed,* in a paper designed to point out errors in the determina¬ 
tion of migration ratios, called attention to a case of endosmose in which 
the solvent migrated toward neither electrode but apparently away 
from both. Certain experiments with the apparatus designed by him 
are described in this paper. 

Bancroft* advances, in a discussion of the work of both Perrin and 
Reed, an explanation of endosmose which is essentially that the direc¬ 
tion of flow is determined by the relative adsorption of the ions of great¬ 
est concentration. 

It will be observed that in the explanations offered by Wiedeman, 
Perrin and Bancroft, note is taken of the electrical charges on the porous 
septa. No explanation is furnished for the transfer of water through 
the septa. It does not appear to have been realized that water may be 
transmitted through septa, under varied conditions, either with or against 
the direction of the current, in both directions at the same time, or away 
from both electrodes In this paper instances of all these kinds are de¬ 
scribed and also an instance where it is apparent that water not only 
migrates with the current but flows more rapidly away from the anode 
than to the cathode. 

Before presenting the experiments, we also desire to call attention 
to the work of Washburn, which itself presents a summary of previous 
work on the hydration of ions. In his paper Washburn^ demonstrates 
that water is carried with the cathions of hydrogen and the alkali metals 
into the cathode chambet of a migration ratio apparatus specially de¬ 
signed for the investigation. This Washburn takes to be a demonstra¬ 
tion that these ions are hydrated. The work of Washburn was repeated 
in this laboratory and the observations extended to the chlorides of the 
alkaline earth metals.* 

‘ Compt rend., 137, 513 (1903); J- phys„ 2, 601 (1904)- 

^ Trans. Am. Elecirochem. Soc., 2, 238 {190^). 

* Ibid,, ax, 233 (19x2). 

* TniB Journal, 3»» 3*3 (1909)- 

* The wprk hfui qot been published ^except as a Master's thesis by J. M. McGee. 
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BiJtell^ in an artide on negative osmose, descrites a acriea <ii experi¬ 
ments in whidi he obtains concentration of solutions by transfer of water 
through clay membranes into the pme solvent. The bearing of these 
papers on the subject of the paper will be pointed out in our conclusions, 
y Before passing by the literature of the subject, att^tion may be called 
to the fact that industrial application of endosmose is being attempted 
and the various plans are covered by patents among which are German 
patents 124,509, 128,085, 239,649, and English patents 3,364 and 11,626. 

Experimental. 

In the experiments described below, the apparatus first used was a 
simple tripartite cell, consisting of two battery cups of ordinary t3rpe, 
set in a battery jar, and kept about a quarter of an inch apart (Fig. 1). 

In each cup was 
placed a platinum 
electrode 100 X 50 
mm. and an inter¬ 
mittent syphon, so 
that any rise in the 
level of the liquid 
would cause an 
overflow into a 
suitable graduated 
vessel. Before be¬ 
ginning an experi¬ 
ment, the whole 
apparatus was filled 
with the solution 
to be examined and 
when in the cotuse 
of an experiment 
the level of liquid 
in the battery jar 
tended to fall ma¬ 
terially, its level was maintained by addition of the original solution from 
a reservoir through a dropping siphon. In this apparatus nine solutions 
and a total oS twenty-two experiments were performed. The results are 
given in Table I. 

Attention is directed to the following points illustrated by the table: 

The first four experiments show the verification of Parker's work, and 
that both anode" and cathode flow takes place at various dilutions. The 
walls of both cups become more or less clogged with reduction {M’oducts 
of the permanganate. Similarly, flow in both directions occurs with 
* This Journal, 36^ 646 (1914). 





Fig I. 
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potMium perchlorate. When sodium chloride is used no anode flow 
takes place at first, and indeedi in one experiment for three hours, while 
at the end of the experiment the anode flow is approximately five drops 
to one at the cathode. It is probable that perchloric add, formed at the 
anode, is the cause of the flow but no attempt was made to determine its 
quantity. 

Copper sulfate shows no tendency toward flow toward either cathode 
or anode, but at the end of fifteen minutes the current automatically 
disconnected itself, due to recession of liquid from both cups. Copper ni¬ 
trate shows lowering of level in the cathode compartment alone. 

Since in all the previous cases the electrolysis caused considerable rise 
of temperature, in the next case (ii) the solution of sodium sulfate, hy¬ 
drated, was kept in a cold water bath to prevent decomposition of the hy¬ 
drate. Yet under these circumstances, as well as where the temperature 
was allowed to rise, only slight cathodic flow is to be observed. In Expt. 
13, with a saturated borax solution, within eight minutes, the solutions 
had receded from the anode cup so rapidly as to break the circuit, indi¬ 
cating a flow of about loo cc., while an increase of only lo cc. had taken 
place in the cathode cup. This seemed a good case with which to ascer¬ 
tain whether acidity causes anodic, and alkalinity, cathodic flow. Expt. 
X4 was conducted exactly as thirteen except that in the anode cup was 
placed a mixture of borax solution and concentrated sulfuric acid. No 
change in the level of the anode cup was observed, though 500 cc. passed 
from the battery jar into the cathode cup. 

Experiments with potassium alum (15, 16, 17, 18) show very interest¬ 
ing variations. In a saturated solution there occurred a very slight 
cathodic flow and then a fall in both cups, though in neither to an extent 
to disconnect the current. The cathode cup became coated on the out- 
side with a deposit of aluminium hydroxide and finally showed a static 
charge of suflicient intensity to give sparks when touched above and 
below the liquid surface. This is evidently a marked case of stenolysis. 
With the formation of the hydroxide the resistance rises markedly with 
consequent fall of current. 

With 0.001 N alum solution, the solution fell at first in both cups and 
then began to rise, but while the anode cup slowly overflowed no rise took 
place in the cathode cup for six hours, after which it flowed so rapidly 
that in two and a half hours more the total flow exceeded that of the anode. 
Seventeen and eighteen are attempted duplicates of sixteen. 

In several experiments not included in the table, the acidification of 
the cathode cup With dilute sulfuric acid, stopped the flow, while making 
it alkaline increased it. Acidification of the anode cup had the opposite 
result. 

|n the experiments with feme chloride, imiform results are sf^CUT^ 
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and only anodic flow is noted. Yet the flow from the cathode cup is so 
marked that to keep from disconnecting the current solution must be 
continuallyfadded. In Expt. 19, 220 cc. were added to the cathode 
while only 20 cc. passed into the anode cup. The iron deposited at the 
cathode was apparently pyrophoric. In Expt. 21, with only 90 m. amp. 
current, no flow occurs in either cup. In Expt. 22, while only 45 cc. 
overflow occurs in the anode cup, 280 cc. had to be added to the cathode. 

Manganese chloride and magnesium chloride also show only negative 
flow, and from the cathode cup in excess of that into the anode cup. The 
results due to formation of oxides were variable and no definite figures 
are given. 

In order to study these phenomena more closely, two pieces of apparatus^ 
were prepared as illustrated in Fig. 2. The membranes were made of 



Fig 2. 


ordinary unglazed plates and were ground to a thickness of 2 mm. Each 
compartment was provided with an automatic overflow by tubes held in 
position by rubber tubing. ^The whole apparatus was placed in a trough 
^^Mmjgh which tap water was continually running. The electrodes 
' After Reed, Loc* cif. 
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weret either c(»Qed platinuni wires or platimim plates inserted in mhber 
stoppers* In running this apparatus the diief difficulty is caused by 
stenolytac deposits in the plateSi the removal of which, vrith assured 
completeness, is nearly impossible. In detailing experiments, the com¬ 
partments are numbered from the anode end. 

One experiment, which could not be duplicated, has special interest. 
The apparatus was filled with a saturated alum solution and electrolysis 
begun with a current of 30 m. amp. and 120 volts. A miniature tidal 
wave moved from compartment one through two until six was reached, 
a small overflow taking place in each. The tide then turned, and start¬ 
ing from six, the wave flowed back, filling each partly emptied compart- 
mentf until ''one’* was again full. The wave then started on the re¬ 
verse path, but the double turn had consumed about ten hours and, 
due to stenolytic deposit, the current had fallen to 5 m. amps, and the 
transfer of liquid was very slow. The experiment was discontinued 
and, when repeated, similar results were not obtained. 

The results obtained with this apparatus verified in general those ob¬ 
tained in the tripartite cell. A careful study was made of the behavior 
of ferric chloride. Overflow took place as indicated in Table II, in four 
series of experiments. In Series 1, 2 and 3, the solution was ferric chloride 
of specific gravity i 070 and in 4 the same solution diluted ten fold. 


TaB]J3 II. 

Time. 1 2 3 4 5 6 Current. 

Sept. Hours Cc Cc Cc Cc Cc M. a 

1 . 7 5 0 I o 6 I 8 15 o o 325 

a. S'A 90 o 04 13 70 o 325 

3. . V 600 o o 8 20 o o 323 

4. .. 5 10 o I 20 15 x6 o o 150 


The plate between compartments 5 and 6 showed granular nodules of 
metallic iron on the side toward the anode pole. There was also libera¬ 
tion of chlorine from compartments 5 and 6 as well as from i. These re¬ 
sults are clearly due to stenolytic decomposition. Considerable color 
change also accompanied the process of electrolysis as is to be expected, 
but apparently no connection exists between the color and iron content. 
No attempt was made to determine the relative quantities of ferrous 
and ferric iron. At the end of each run the contents of each compartment 
were withdraiiAi and added to the overflow, if any. The iron from com¬ 
partments 5 and 6 was dissolved, except as noted in the table, and also 
added. The total quantity of iron in each compartment liquid was then 
d^tomined, after reduction with stannous chloride, by titration ifith 
permanganate. The results are indicated in Table III, calculated per 
cc. of solution. The value of the original solution in iron is 0.03^ 
gram per cc. for 1, 2 and 3 and o 003498 for No. 4. 
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^ Etm 1. Rttfi'2. Ron S. Rtw 4. 

X. 0.0x87488 0.01630a o 0169633 0.0024553 

2 . 0.031649 0.045756 0.03080x6 0.0035713 

3 . 0.0316154 0.0310348 0.0319396 0.0036838 

4 . 0.0305226 0.0325314 o 0319396 0.003906 

3. 0.023591I 0.0275652 0.0325872 0.0040176 

6. 0.040979 o 0479322 o 0465372 0.0074772 


A set of readings of galvanometer deflections produced when the in¬ 
strument was connected with wires leading from opposite sides of each of 
the plates was also taken, for experiment marked above, Run i, but aside 
from indicating that the opposite sides of each plate had different poten- 
tials«it the end of the experiment, no value is to be attached to the same 
and the data obtained are omitted. 

Summary and Conclusions. 

The following facts are illustrated by the foregoing experiments: 

1. Endosmose is capable of producing flow bfH^fectrolytes in the direc¬ 
tion of the current, in the opposite direction and in b^th directions at the 
same time. 

2. In certain cases the flow of electrolyte is away from bv^th electrodes 
and also may be more rapid away from one than to the other; in either 
case the content of the middle compartment of a tripartite cell is in¬ 
creased. 

3. In the six-compartment cell the change in volume is not confined 
to the anode and cathode compartments, but varies in the other compart¬ 
ments in an apparently erratic maimer. 

4. The quantity of water transported is clearly affected by the dilu¬ 
tion of the electrolyte. 

5. When clay membranes are used, the endosmose is complicated by 
stenolysis. 

Far-reaching conclusions of a theoretical nature are not to be drawn 
from the meager data submitted in this paper and, since there seems to 
be a more or less intimate connection between these observations and 
the questions of molecular and ionic hydration in solution, negative os¬ 
mosis and migration ratios, as well as the question of endosmose itse]f» 
the work will be continued in the hope that more accurate and valuable 
results may be obtained. 

In the meantime it does not appear clear to the writers how electrical 
charges upon the plates induced by varying degrees of ion adsorption 
or otherwise accotmts for the traversal of the plates by water. 

UicnatBsiTir o» Washxmoton. 

SaATTtS. WAiB. 

^ Iron on electrode not dissolved. 
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tHBRMOEUtlffiirrS OF FBSCISION, ESPBCIALLT FOR 
CALORIMETRY. 

Br WAttm f. Wmrt. 

KKdnd Svtember 21,1914. 

The advantages of the thermoelenient for calorimetry and similar 
woric of high precision have been briefly stated, and the design and ar¬ 
rangement of the potentiometer and other auxiliary apparatus have been 
described in other papers of this series.^ The construction and use of the 
thermoelement itsdf are simple matters, yet variations, apparently slight, 
in design or procedure may make great differences in the labor required 
or the success attained. The present paper aims to treat these details 
more explicitly than has yet been done, as well as to present some new 
material. 

The thermoelement is merely a bundle of suitably connected wires, 
and the only problems presented by its construction concern, first, the 
qifality of the wires, and second, their insulation and protection. 

1. Multiple Elements. 

The simplicity of the thermoelement has this consequence: that it is about 
as easy to have a considerable number of wires with, of course, a corre- 
^xmding gain in sensitiveness, as to use a single pair. The use of many 
junctions has indeed been the rule in thermoelectric apparatus generally, 
but in thermometric work it has been customary to employ a single couple, 
and the use of more has often been regarded as a matter for special men¬ 
tion.* Convenience evidently dictates exactly the opposite procedure; 
it is the single couple which should* not be used without special reason. 
The number of couples which can be installed as easily as one will gener¬ 
ally be from four to twelve, according to circumstances; with thermo- 

* This Journal, 36, 1859, 1876, son (X914). 

* Nomendaiure, —The classic division of all thermoelectric apparatus into thermo¬ 
couples and thermopiles is unfortunate. It classes together instruments of widely 
different nature and use, and lays a most inconvenient emphasis on the usually trivial 
distinction which comes from the number of parts. A "'thermopile” is still a thermo¬ 
pile* whether it does the work of a dynamo, of a radiometer, or of a thermometer, but it 
must change and become a "thermocoup^’" whenever a single pair of metals happexui to 
be used. What is wanted is, evidently, to have terms each of which applies to the instru¬ 
ments of one kind and applies to all of them. The term "Thermoelectric Thermom¬ 
eter,” analogous to "Resistance Thermometer,*' is such a term. Its length, howtfrer, 
seems likely to prevent its general adoption; it will scarody displace the word "thermo¬ 
couple" in cases where the latter is now propnly in use. But the general practice of 
using a single pair of metals for thermometric work has brought it about that while 
the word thermopile naturally suggests other than thermometric uses, the term thermo¬ 
element suggests*nothing else. It therefore seems practicable to use "thermoele¬ 
ment," as a familiar, intelligible and convenient S3monym for "Thermoelectric Ther¬ 
mometer." "Multiple" and single thermoelements can then be discriminated (when 
necessary) without concealhig their essential similarity. 
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elemats of from to loo couples, the very great precision reached is 
obtained at the cost of some, not serious, inconvenience. 

n. QuaUty ol the Wire. 

The thermoelement, in itself, has only two sources of error: defective 
insulation, and inhomogeneity of the wires composing it. Of these, 
inhomogeneity is of course the only one peculiar to the thermoelement. 
Formerly a frequent cause of serious error, and still troublesome at very 
high temperatures, it can easily be rendered harmless in calorimetric 
and similar work. To this end, however, it is of course well that the 
xnaker, and to some extent the user, of the thermoelement should under¬ 
stand the nature of the effect which inhomogeneity produces. 

I. General Law of the Inhotnogeneotis TherntoelemenU —From the ele¬ 
mentary facts of the thermoelectric circuit, it follows that any thermo¬ 
element may be taken as equivalent to a number of similar but shorter 
ones placed end to end, each measuring the temperature difference be¬ 
tween its own terminals.' The most effective of these partial thermo¬ 
elements, that is, the effective portions of the real thermoelement, will 
then be those lying in the steepest tempera¬ 
ture gradients. Thus in Fig. i, if A B C D 
E represents the temperature distribution 
along the thermoelement a b c d the re¬ 
sulting electromotive force (that is, the 
reading) will depend mainly on the quality 
of the wire 6c, lying in the gradient B C; 
the portions ah and ce will have only a sec¬ 
ondary effect. IJ the gradient shifts from B C *• 

to C D the effective thermoelement will be changed; it will he no longer the 
portion be but cd. 

It follows that a thermoelement will be strictly constant if it is either 
perf^tly homogeneous, so that its various portions may be indifferently 
substituted for each other, or else is always used with the temperature 
gradients in the same places; and evidently, if both these conditions are 
partly fulfilled neither will need, in practice, to, be fulfilled completely. 
This is emphatically the case with calorimetric thermoelements, where 
the original quality of the wire is often sufficient in itself to give all needed 
precision, and where the gradients are also very steady. 

It also follows that in any thermoelement the quality of the wire not 
in the temperature gradients is of less or no importance. This nearly 
always applies espe<?ially to the portions near the junctions,* a point of 
' The demonstration occurs in: **The Thermoelement as a Precision Therldom- 
cter.” Walter P. White, Pkys. Reif., i35-40 (1910), 

* Since there cannot be any considerable temperature gradient near the junctioii, if 
the junction is to be at the temperature of the medium whose temperature is behif 
measured. 
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gmt pimctiefti iiQpartwce wliicb has often been overlooked by 
thermoeletnents. ^ > 

2* Inhomogeneity in Pariicidar Coses. —^The way in which inhomo- 
gepeity may affect different forms of the thermoelement is easily seen 
born the above, 

(cO Themoelement Wholly within the Jacket. —^The simplest arrange¬ 
ment is wheie the thermoelement is wholly inside the calorimeter jacket, 
and runs to a second calorimeter. The total temperature gradient is 
then no greater than the temperature change which is to be measured. 
This gradient will always be at about the same place on the thermoelement; 
at the worst it will not shift by more than one-fourth its own length, 

--—' . .-" - y that is, from ac to hdm Fig. 2. 

0^0 C €L is evidently equivalent to 

shifting one-fourth of the gradient 
from ah to cd, leaving three-fourths unchanged in be. If we suppose that 
the maximum variation in thermoelectric quality is 100 per million—a high 
value with present methods of construction—and, moreover, that all of it 
exists between a and c, the tmeertainty due to the shift of the gradient 
would be one-fourth of 0.000100, or 0.000025. 

It is worth noting that the absolute value of this error would diminish 
with the interval. A resistance thermometer, for instance, which when 
at its best reads to 0.0001®, would indicate an interval of 4® as accur¬ 
ately as this rather inferior thermoelement, and a larger interval more 
accurately, but for an interval of only o. i®, while the precision obtained 
with the resistance thermometer would have fallen to i per mille, the ther¬ 
moelement would still be good for 0.025 (or 0.0000025®) as far 

as any error due to inhomogeneity is concerned, and would be limited 
practically only by the delicacy of the electrical reading. 

(6) Thermoelement Partly Outside the Jackets. —^If the middle of the 
thermoelement is directly exposed to the air of tha room, there will be at 
each end of the exposed portion a gradient who^a^value will change as the 
room temperature changes. If the wire lying in these two gradients 
differs in quality, any change of room temperature occurring during a 
determination will cause an error. If this error seems likely to be appre¬ 
ciable it can easily be prevented by shielding the exposed (horizontal) 
portion of the thermoelment with an inverted trough of sheet cop^per, 
which straddlbs it,a9id dips into the jacket water on each side. With 
such a temperatuae-controUing shield made of copper 0.8 mm. thi^, 
reaching 36 max. above the water and 14 mm. wide at the top, the maad- 
nnun vari^i^KIcn from the temperature of the water was only 0.04 of the 
difference between water and air. When two such pieces of copper were 
used) one over the other, separated by a little blotting paper, the tnaximum 
varlktion on the inner one was below 0.02 of the water-air differeneb. 
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Witli this simple amtigement in use» then, the room temperature would 
have to change over 40® in order to produce an error of o 0001 ®, even with 
the rather inferior thermoelement supposed above. With full exposure 
of the middle of the thermoelement to the open air, however, a change 
of 3® in room temperature might produce an appreciable effect in any 
but the most homogeneous thermoelement. Hence such an exposure 
should not be practiced in work of high precision, particularly since the 
prevention of it is so very easy. 

(c) Thermoelement with Ice Bath, —If one end of the thermoelement, in¬ 
stead of being in a second calorimeter, is in an ice bath, there will be in¬ 
troduced a gradient of 20® or so, with an error in case the gradient shifts 
which may possibly be o 001® but more probably as low as o 0002®. 
To avoid this error, time must be allowed for equilibrium to set in after 
mserting the thermoelement. After that, changes due to inhomogeneity 
will be very slight and slow, and probably no greater than those which 
may result from small changes in the temperature of different portions of 
the bath itself. But the ice bath is not recommended for calorimetric 
work of the highest precision, and it is one important advantage of the 
methods here presented that they avoid its use. 

(d) Adiabatic and Non-adiabatic Methods. —In adiabatic methods the 
gradient occurs at the outer edge of the jacket. If, therefore, the same 
arrangement is used^ sometimes for adiabatic and sometimes for non-, 
adiabatic methods, the effective thermoelement is not the same m the 
two cases, and* the results may differ a little. The difference, however, 
IS usually quite negligible and is, moreover, easily determined, but the 
possibility of its occurrence should not be whdlly overlooked. 

3. Selection and Testing of Wire. —Commercial copper wire is sufl 5 - 
ciently homogeneous for precision thermoelements. Methods have been 
described for arranging inferior constantan wire so as to secure a very satis¬ 
factory resultant homogeneity.* These effective but relatively laborious 
methods are no longer necessary. Our study of this earlier wire con¬ 
vinced us sometime ago that the production of satisfactorily homogeneous 
constantan wire was easily possible, as soon as any manufacturer should 
become sufficiently inte-^ested to undertake it. The Electrical Alloy 
Company, of Morristown, N. J., at our request, have furnished several 
samples of ** specially annealed’* wire* which confirm this view. Althou|^ 
the 200 meters and more which have been tested contain a few (relatively) 
bad spots, they consist mainly of continuous stretches of wire varying 
less than 0.0007 ^ thermoelectric power against copper and therefore 

*"The Constancv of Thermocleiiients,” Walter P. White, Phys. Rev., 23, 470 
(i^); **The Thermoelement as a Precision Thermometer,” Loc. cit, i 40 -* 43 « 

* Their ttade name is “Ideal,” but the wire is practically the same as Constaatan 
(40% nickel). 
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good enottgli to make» without any further selectum or mraugeille&t, 
thetmoekments precise to better than one^ten-thousandth.^ 

It is of course possible that an occasional spool might consist mainly of 
inferior wire. If three samples distributed through a spool are all inf^or 
it will probably be best to send for another spool, since the cost of the 
tmtested wire is a trifle. In general, however, judging by past experieoce, 
the chances are over lo to i that any particular '30-meter length will con¬ 
tain much good wire, and work now in progress will probably soon render 
the situation still more satisfactory.* Meanwhile, the testing of enough 
wire for a very sensitive thermoelement will seldom prove long or laborious. 

4. Sizes of Wire ,—In general, it is desirable that the thermal conduct¬ 
ance of a thermoelement should be small, the electrical conductance large. 
It is easy to show that the ratio of electrical to thermal conductance 
is a maximum when the ratio of the cross sections of the two kinds of 

wire, I and 2, equals where tr is the electrical, k, the thermal, 

y C^Ki 

conductivity. For copper and constantan this calls for a ratio of about 
2i.4toiati8°. A somewhat smaller ratio will do nearly as well, if it is 
desirable for mechanical or other reasons, but it is clear that very ineffi¬ 
cient ratios have often been used. For the constantan, 0.25 mm. diam¬ 
eter (No. 30 B & S) is about the most convenient size in the great majority 
of cases. 

5. Method of Testing ,—^The essential feature of all methods of testing 
wire thermoelectrically is to heat (or cool) successively various portions 
of the wire, and observe the electromotive force produced. This electro¬ 
motive force at any instant measures the difference in thermoelectric 
power between the two ends of the heated portion. The most obvious 
method is to draw the wire through a warmed bath or tube. In that case 
both gradients are changing at the same time, and the interpretation 
of the observations is usually troublesome and unsatisfactory. The 
method will, however, distinguish readily enough between wire which is 
wholly free from irregularity and that which is not, and has been used in 
making some excellent thermoelements, by rejecting altogether all wire 
which was not clearly excellent. 

It is about as easy, however, to seciure more complete information, 

^ Our las 4 spool received shows, as far as tested, 99% of wire varying less than 
0.0002, and considerable wire as good as this has been obtained from other spools. 

* The difficulty lies in our present ignorance as to the causes of the inhomogendties 
sometimes found in carefully made constantan wire. Some preliminary work on the 
ptoblem failed t9 give definite results, and thus showed that the problem has sufficient 
difficulty to be probably worth while as a research. At the same time the number 
of factors is so small that a successful solution could be confidently expected, and its 
practical usefulness would be considerable. It is to be hoped that some one will take 
the matter up. 
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often resulting also in a greater economy in using the wire, by drawing 
the wire out of a heated bath, leaving one end of the heated portion un¬ 
changed during the test. All other parts of the wire, as they are succes¬ 
sively drawn out of the heated region, are then compaied with the un¬ 
changing part, and a complete map of the variations of the whole is thus 
obtained. It is important to be able to handle the wire readily without 
snarling or kinking; this can be done by running it from one drum to an¬ 
other, putting one of the drums in the heated bath. If the wire is insula¬ 
ted, as it usually will be if intended for multiple thermoelements, it is 
more simply and surely tested if in one single piece. The two ends then 
run from the drums to copper leads, which run to a sensitive galvanometer. 
Twisting of these portions as the drums turn is prevented by letting them 
wind (or unwind) about the slender axles of the drums; the small amount 
of wire which is thus coiled to a small radius is thrown away after the 
test. The wire is best brought out of the hot bath along the axle of the 
drum and allowed to make its small coil above in the air, where it can be 
easily attended to. (This is an improvement over previous published 
methods,^ and was suggested by Mr. T. H. Adams of this laboratoiy.) 
Two strips of sheet copper wound around the axle, one at the surface of 
the liquid and the other a little higher, will keep the gradient, which will 
be mostly between tliem, constant as the drum turns. 

The E. M. F. of a copper constantan couple for 8o® temperature differ¬ 
ence is over 3000 microvolts, hence in this test an irregularity of 2 micro¬ 
volts is enough to cause rejection of the wire; the readings must there¬ 
fore be good to a microvolt or belter, and the galvanometer must accord¬ 
ingly be arranged for eliminating the effect of parasitic thermal forces.* 
The galvanometric precision, however, may always be less than is to be 
used in reading the thermoelement after it is made. The parasitic E. 
M. F.'s produced by ordinary irregularities of the air temperature and 
of the bath are of course qi.ite negligible, when eighty degrees produce 
only a microvolt or two. The junctions to the two copper leads, how¬ 
ever, must not differ by more than 0.005®. If otlier means fail, they can 
easily be kept as near as this by putting them together into a stirred 
bath at room temperature. The equality of temperature can be tested 
by seeing how nearly the galvanometer reads zero before the hot bath is 
heated. 

The hot bath be conveniently filled with kerosene at 100°. The 
wire, even when wet with kerosene, can be marked wtth red ink. The 
Hilaries may either indicate the portions to be rejected or may be put at 

‘ In **The Thermoelement as a Precision Thermometer," Loc, cU., p. 142. 

* A regular feature of thermoelectric work of precision. Described in the first 
paper of this series, Walter P. White, "Thermoelement Installation, Especially for 
Calorimetry," This Journal, *^59 (1914)- 
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t^q^ukur Intervals of a meter or twO| corresponding to a note 4 )ook reaard 
of ekctromotive force readings. The wire should be supported so that 
no length greater than a foot or so hangs free in the air, for such lengths,^ 
swinging in the earth's magnetic held, cause annoying parasitic currents, 
which delay the observations. Normally the operation is very rapid. 
Wire enough for a 24~couple element can be carefully done by two per¬ 
sons, one to observe, and one to run the wire, in less than an hour. 



Fig. 3*—Apparatus for testing the quality of thermoelement wire. 


Fig, 3 shows one of our wire testers. The drums are both of paste¬ 
board, the axles are wooden dowel rods, the bearings of the inclined axle 
of the dnxo\ in the warm bath are corks, clamped to a retort stand. 

d. Making Up the Thermoelement —^After the wire is tested, 2 differ¬ 
ent methods are possible for selecting the portions to go in the thermoele¬ 
ment. The simplest is merely to cut out the bad pieces of wire (or else put 
them where they will do no harm)^ using the rest without further selec¬ 
tion. The other method is useful whenever a continuous piece of wire 

^ Even a very bad portion of wire will do no harm if it is 5 cm. below the levil 
of the bath at either end of the thermoelement. 
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is available with very few bad spots, and long enough to make the whole, 
or at any rate half, of the thermoelement. It permits picking out, with 
certainty, the very best portions of the thermoelement to go in the gradient 
regions. It is accomplished by winding the wire into a ring, of circum¬ 
ference equal to the length of the finished thermoelement, and then shift¬ 
ing the ring, while partly immersed in a warmed bath, until the most 
homogeneous portions of the bundle are found. 

To accomplish this operation effectively requires a little systematizing. Fig. 4 
will give an idea of our present method. The wire is wound on a pasteboard ring, 
on which a scale of centimeters is marked with red pencil. A light metal rod is clamped 
to the ring by means of two clothespins, and turns in a bearing (which is merely twisted 
wire) just at the level of the fluid, thus as the ring is swung up and down, the gradient 



Fig. 4,— -Apparatus for locating the best parts of a thermoelement before the wire 

is cut. 


near tod niatiiakis fixtd* and the veiiiitioas in the wire at the other gradient are 
directly tncastired. Two platea of sheet copper or aluminum, a few oentinietera wide, 
dai^ped on with the rod, and projecting a centimeter or two above the liquid surface, 
will make the fixed gradient stiU more constant. A blast of air directed against the 
wires just above the movable gradient will render that gradient sharper and more 
quickly established after each change. At least two positions of the fixed gradient 
(and therefore of the rod) will be needed to cover the whole circumference. The 
leads should be of the same continuous wire, running to copper galvanometer leads as 
described above for the wire tester. The point where they leave the ring should be 
always either in the air or in the liquid for any one position of the fixed gradient. The 
observations obtained by the method just described are plotted against length, the 
best available portions of the ring are selected for the gradients of the finished thermo¬ 
element, and the wires are then cut accordingly. Before the cuts are made a narrow 
streak is drawn with white paint somewhere across the wires. It is then possible 
afterward, by bringing the white spots on the wires opposite each other, to be sure 
that the wires are in the same relative positions as during the test. 

ni. Constructioii. 

I. Soldering ,—In joining up an element, as in testing the wire, it is 
well to arrange systematically for handling, without confusion,* the large 
amount of small wire. Our wires, therefore, after being cut, are clamped 
on light boards a decimeter shorter than the element, and with a width 
of 1 cm. for each pair of jimctions. The clamps are little battens of wood, 
screwed on. Once in place, the wires remain clamped till they are gathered 
together under loosened battens for inclosure in their case. By this pro¬ 
cedure not only is the work made easier and more orderly, but the wire is 
protected from mechanical strains which might impair its original homo¬ 
geneity. 

A compact and smooth joint is of great assistance in the subsequent 
operations. This is promoted if the silk insulation is cemented in place 
by shellac before the wire is cut. Then when the tip of the wire is scraped 
bare in preparation for being soldered, the adjacent silk remains closely 
adherent. The copper end, being smaller and more' flexible, is wound 
arotmd the constantan, and tweezers are used, so as to avoid contact 
with the fingers, which may interfere with the soldering of constantan 
when rosin is used. A very quick and satisfactory way to do the solder¬ 
ing^ is by dipping, for the shortest possible time, in a bath of rather hot 
solder* and then snipping off the tip of the junction, thus getting rid 
of any projecting ends of wire or tails of solder. The exposed portion of 
bare wire should then be very short; not over a millimeter between the end 
and the place where perfect insulation begins.* 

' Compare ‘The Thermoelement as a Precision Thermometer,’* Loc. cit., p. i 43 * 

* Rosin is pj^ferably used as a flux, and the rosin is apt, when melted, to loosen 
the end of the silk. Mr. C. W. H. Rllis, of this laboratory, haS used a method which 
avoids thjs trouble. The wire, after dipping in melted rosin,*is touched with a hot 
piece of porous fireclay, or other refractory material, which absorbs the excess of rosin, 
leaving just about enough to do the soldering nicely. 

*T^, of course, involves bringing the solder within hall a millimeter or less 
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InsuktHon ,—^With the errors from inhoihogeneity of the thermo¬ 
element made negligible, defective insulation is the only remaining source 
of error. It is also easily avoided. Some resistance thermometers are 
provided with special drying material, but the very sensitive inclosed thermo¬ 
element seems amply protected against water vapor by a paraffin seal 
at the point where the leads leave the case.^ This has been true of thermo¬ 
elements used for several years in ice baths, and in one instance, where 
liquid water had entered through a small hole in a defective case, the 
thermoelement had recovered its insulation after lying on the shelf a few 
months with the case still on. 

We have never observed any electrical leakage in uninclosed thermo¬ 
elements, though slight leakage is not altogether improbable in damp 
weather if the wires are not well paraffined, just as it might be in any other 
wires similarly situated. 

The junctions, where the silk insulation has been removed for solder¬ 
ing, of course need special treatment. The most obvious way is to in¬ 
sulate by some kind of varnish,® and then simply bunch the junctions to¬ 
gether in inclosing. 

An easier and more effective method is to distribute tlic junctions 
along the tube, letting the inner wires come the farthest, so that the whole 
group forms a sort of cone with the jimctions all on the outside, next the 
case, which is drawn to a similar cone if glass is used. This method saves 
the labor of reinsulating, is especially free from liability to failure and 
gives a thermoelement tip of minimum size and lag. The increase in re¬ 
quired depth of immersion which it involves is usually not in the least 
detrimental.* 

of the silk without charring that. This is not difficult, with proper attention to the 
temperature of the solder and the time of immersion. A little preliminary practice is, 
of course, useful. If the solder is too cold the junction comes out rough. If the end of 
the silk insulation does become a little loosened, of course no great harm is done, but 
projecting bits of solder or wire may give considerable trouble. 

‘ The thermoelement wires may, without any detriment to the readings, be 
paraffined throughout their length, and our thermoelements always have been so 
treated. This may have contributed toward the immunity from dampness which we 
have observed. At any rate the paraffining seems desirable, in general, for the present, 
as a precautionary measure. It is best done after the wires are fixed in the case. 

* Cellulose acetate is apparently the best varnish yet tried. One sample of this 
gave, after staying a few years in a box, exposed to the atmospheric humidity, a strong 
smell of acetic add, and became nearly insoluble in the usual solvent, thus giving 
strong indications of decomposition. But an 8-junction element, insulated with ma¬ 
terial from this same sample, now shows, after two years* indosure embedded in 
paraffin, an insulation resistance of over 2000 megohms between the two groups of wires. 

A fairly thick coating of varnish is needed, since the varnish tends to gather in the 
depressions of the surface, leaving the projections (for instance, the outer surfadi of 
the copper wires, if these arc wound round the others) insufficiently protected. 

* Pour mm. per junction for 24 junctions is unnecessarily open, yet it requires 
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In cedes where the junctions are too numerous to be distrftuted satis¬ 
factorily, or wherever any number of junctions are to be imbedded in 
metal, reinsulation is of course necessary. A superior method of rein¬ 
sulating has recently been introduced by Mr. L. H. Adams, of this labora¬ 
tory, who has kindly allowed me to quote his as y^t unpublished 
description of it here; 

***** The junctions are coated with an insulating layer of 
vulcanized rubber by the following procedure: Each junction is dipped 
separately into a fairly thick rubber solution consisting of pure gum 
rubber dissolved in a mixture of benzene and carbon disulfide. After 
standing an hour or so, or until dry, the coating of rubber is vulcanized 
by immersing, for a few seconds only, in a dilute solution of sulfur di- 
chloxide in carbon disulfide (i to 40). If a thicker coating is desired the 
operation of dipping in the rubber solution and drying may be repeated 
several times before the vulcanization. A final drying for several hours 
at 40® or 50® completes the operation. The coating thus obtained is 
tough and elastic, and of about the hardness of ordinary sheet rubber. 
Where, for any reason, a much harder coat of rubber is desired, the fol¬ 
lowing method ms^y be substituted: Dip the junctions in a rubber solu¬ 
tion in which sulfur is directly incorporated, dry as above and heat to 
130-150® for an hour or so.^ The solution is prepared by adding to the 
plain rubber solution an amount of precipitated sulfur equal to about 
20% of the amoimt of rubber present. 

** Either of these methods gives a tough, coherent and elastic coating 
of hig^ electrical resistance. In fact, the mechanical and electrical proper¬ 
ties even of the softer coating are so satisfactory that the junctions may be 
imbedded in fusible (Wood's) metal."* 

j. Inclosure ,—^The ends of nearly all thermoelements must be enclosed, 
to allow immersion in baths, etc. A frequent weakness in the case of 
single or auxiliary elements is to have the indosing tube stop just above 
the surface of the bath. The bending of the wire is greatest at the end 
of the tube, and this bending, and the consequent inhomogeneity intro¬ 
duced into the element, thus come in the temperature gradient, where they 

a less total depth of immersion than is demanded by many of the best calorimetric 
realstanoe thermometers. Twenty-four junctions have been successfully distribute 
within 3.8 cm.f though this degree of concentration is nearly always unnecessary and is 
undesirable. The distributing can be done more freely if the copper wires are cut 
a few centimeters longer than the others, otherwise it is necessary to pay attention 
to the order in which die wires arc connected. 

^ Care should be taken that this heating does not injure cotton or silk insulation. 

* Indications of the production of copper chloride have been observed, Mr. Ada^ 
tells me, after treatment with the sulfur chloride. Thorough diying and prompt in¬ 
closure of the junctions are therefore desirable, and until more experience has been had, 
the hard rubbert insulation appears safer. 
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do tlie maximum amount of harm.^ The rigid inclosure should come 
well beyond the gradient into the region of uniform temperatme. The 
middle of the thermoelement may then, in most cases, be left free and 
flexible. (A slightly flexible prolongation of the rigid tube may advan¬ 
tageously be added to diminish the amount of sharp bending.) With 
the sensitive multiple elements needed for calorimeter temperatures a 
complete rigid inclosure will probably be preferred in most cases. 

The three main desiderata of a thermoelement end are: small heat capacity, 
small lag—^these are luxuries rather than necessities—and negligible ef¬ 
fect upon the reading due to heat conduction along the element from the 
air above the bath—this is, of course, essential. These three things are 
all dependent on compactness, and it is the combining of compactness 
with effective insulation that causes whatever difficulty there is. This 
difficulty occurs only at the soldered ends, where the original silk insula¬ 
tion has to be removed. 

Three kinds of enclosure have been used, glass tubes, metal tubes, 
and flat metal cases. 

Oi these the glass inclosure is the easiest to employ, and gives the gr^t- 
est security against danger of leakage, either of electricity or water. It is 
therefore preferable in most cases. It is readily made tiom ordinary 


soft tubing, fitting the thermoelement 
rather tight at the ends, and larger at 
the bends, around which the wires 
must be pushed into place.^ 

Ordinarily, both ends of a calori¬ 
metric thermoelement will turn down¬ 
ward, for insertion in some sort of batli, 
so that the whole will have i; uch the 
form of Fig. 5. This figure shows 
more particularly a glass inclosure, 
which will usually consist 01 two L- 
shaped tubes. The tubes are conve¬ 
niently held together by a little trough 
of sheet metal, into which they are 
either cemented with sealing wax, or 



Fig. 5.—A glass inclosed thermoelenient. 


clamped. The trough may be made to come at any desired part of the 


' Compare the section on “General Law of the Inhomogeneous Thermoelement/’ 
11, I, above. 


* In metal tubes the bend is made after the wires are in, and have been tested for 
insulation, etc. The jtmcticms, whether rcinsulated or not, are protected from the 
tube by a wrapping of silk doth. This indosure becomes more desirable as the junc¬ 
tions become fewer, and the need for strength, greater. 

With the flat metal case the idea is to diminish the lag by making the tube thin, 
and facilitate insulation by making it wide The uninsulated junctions, staggered to 
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horiio&tal portkm, and may be used to assist in making thennal eontact 
with a jacket. 

In evety indosure the lag is diminished if the junctions are imbedded 
in paraffin. A fluid (xylol) was about equally effective. Naphthalin 
gave about half the lag of paraffin, and is therefore generally to be pre¬ 
ferred in cases where a reduction of the lag is at all desirable. Otherwise, 
the paraffin is preferable, on account of its lower melting point and less 
volatility. Some idea of the effectiveness of different methods can be 
gained from Table I. 

Tabi^s I.—^THaanoaunaiNT Constants. 


The length in all cases was 50 em. The copper wires were 0.15 mm. diameter (No. 35). 
Diameter of constantan 


wires. 

0 26 mm. (No. 30) 

0.47 mm. (No. 25) 

0.47 

0.26 

Number of junctions. 

8 

12 

34 

24 

Total resistance. 

Diameter of element 

43 

21 

42 

126 

alone. 

Diameter of glass tube 

2.6 mm. 

4.2 mm 

5 2 mm. 


indosure. 

... 

5.8 mm. 

7.0 mm. 


Diameter of metal (brass) 

tube indosure. 

Lag, dat metal case, paraf- 

3.3 mm. 



• 

fin filling. 

0.9 sec. 




Lag, metal tube, paraffin 

filling. 

Lag, glass tube, paraffin 

filling. 

Lag, glass tube, naph¬ 

3 sec. 

9 sec. 

12 sec. 


thalin filling. 


$ sec. 

7 sec. 

5 sec. 

Sensitiveness, microvolts 

per millidegree. 

Smallest temperature 

0.3 

0.5 

I.O 

1 0 

actually read. 

Water equivalent, 9 cm. 

0.0003® 

0.0002® 

0 0001® 

0 0001® 

immersion. 

0.8 g. 


I 7 g. 



The required depth of immersion was investigated by putting both 
ends of the element in a stirred bath at room temperattu’e, with one end 
passing through a cup containing ice, just above the water. This method is 
convenient, but exaggerates the effect of conduction, especially for the 
smaller elements. With the thicker 24-junction glass inclosed element 
an immersion of 5.5 cm. (average—^the uppermost junction was only 

keep them apart, are cemented in one or two layers on mica strips, which are thrust 
into the previously made and tested end cases; the middle portions of the case, indud- 
ittg the bends, are then soldered together around the wire. Of the three, this type of 
indosure is the most troublesome and most liable to leakage of water, but has a lag and 
a required depth of immersion which are very low in proportion to the number of 
iunctiom. 
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4 cm. tiRider) reduced the effect of heat conduction on the reading to less 
than 1/50,000 of the temperature difference between batli and ice. 

With the 8 jimctions in 3.3 mm. brass tube an immersion of 4 cm, 
reduced the effect of the ice to 1/4,000 the temperature difference. 

4. Curvature of the Bend .—^The two bends in the thermoelement of Fig. 

5 will often be conveniently located just above the calorimeters, and hence 
in the temperature gradients. The bends must therefore not be so sharp 
as to materially affect the thermoelectric power of the wire by the strains 
produced. Just how sharp they may be without detriment has not been 
determined, and information on this point would be very welcome, but we 
have found no perceptible effect from a curve with a radius of 2.5 cm. in 
No. 30 wire (0.25 mm. diameter), so that this degree of curvature, at any 
rate, may be considered safe. 

5. Terminals .—A precision thermoelement should, by all means, be 
divided into two equal parts, which can be connected in opposition This 
gives a ready check upon temporary or permanent defects or changes in 
the element itself, upon defects of insulation during the construction, and 
upon the presence of parasitic electromotive forces in the leads outside 
the zero adjusting switch at the potentiometer. A convenieM arrange¬ 
ment of terminals for this purpose, applica¬ 
ble also when the two halves are in separate ^ 
cases, is shown in Fig, 6 . When A+ and B 
are the terminals, with B~ and the second 
A” joined, thfe two halves A and B are in ^*6- 6.—Diagram of the arrange- 
opposition; the series arrangement has A+ ment of thermoelementterminals. 
and B~ as terminals, with B*^ connected to the first A~. The arrange¬ 
ment lends itself well to the use of leaves of copper as terminals, which 
is probably the scheme best combining simplicity with great freedom from 
thermal forces. 

It is well also to add another terminal so connected that 4 or 8 junc¬ 
tions can be read when desirable. 

In our own work the thermoelement is checked up, by reversal, at the 
beginning and end of each day. The operation, which takes less than a 
minute, gives a guarantee of the integrity of the thermoelement and its 
insulation, and of the auxiliary switches as well. The divided thermo¬ 
element is also an ever ready auxiliary for quickly verifying the condi¬ 
tion of the potentiometer. For this purpose one or more stationary 
or steadily changing temperatures are read with the whole element, and 
also with one-half of it. One reading, plus or minus the difference of the 
two halves, which is also observed, should be twice the other. Any acci¬ 
dental change or deterioration in the potentiometer coils used would al¬ 
most cert ain ly be indicated by a failure of this relation. It does not 




sete a ccmvetiietit matliod for a complete calibration of the pdtentiohi- 

eter. 

If the thermo^ement is to be wholly within the calorimeter jacket, 
or if it is to be protected by the sheet copper shield of Section 2b, in either 
case the terminals are best not mounted directly upon the case. They 
may be situated as in Fig. 5, on the end of a slender tube, which is brazed 
to the sheet metal trough and carries the leads, or they may be at the 
end of a cable, a meter long or more, made by wrapping the leads with 
tape, inclosing with the leads a stout cord, a little shorter, for mechanical 
protection. 

IV. Calibration and Testing. 

A multiple thermoelement can be calibrated easily and with great pre¬ 
cision by comparison with another thermoelement. Of course some ther¬ 
moelement must have first been calibrated by another method, but this 
is a service appropriate to the national standardizing laboratories.^ 

All thermoelement calibration can be left to these laboratories 
wherever that seems desirable, but the secondary calibrations are so easy 
that they may often profitably be done by the individual experimenter. 
The checking, testing, or comparing of thermoelements also involve the 
same principles and precautions as the calibrating. 

J. The Precision of the Calibration ,—^The calibration of an electrical 
thermometer differs from that of mercury thermometers and many other 
instruments in that the result can be expressed by a simple equation. 
It follows that in measuring temperature intervals the absolute effect 
of incorrect calibration will diminish with the interval; the proportional 
error will be the approximately constant magnitude. And hence, in making 
the calibration, where observations may be made at intervals of 5^ to 
10®, it follows (i) that the errors, in electromotive force measurement 
will be quite negligible; (2) that errors from inhomogeneity and uneven 
bath temperature, which tend to increase with the temperature, though 
they may be noticeable, will still usually be negligible. 

To illustrate; In comparing a thermoelement with a standard, diS' 

^ In a recent paper whose authorship I shared (“The Calibration of Copper-con- 
stantan Thermoelements,” Phys. Rev., 31, 159 (1910)), it was assumed that thermo¬ 
elements would usually need to be calibrated independently by their users, and there¬ 
fore by somf relatively disadvantageous method, and the supposed difficulty of in¬ 
dependent calibration has elsewhere been accounted a very serious objection to the 
thermoelement It now seems that whatever justffication these views may once have 
had at any rate exists no longer. The resistance thermometer is unquestionably 
easier to calibrate independently, yet in spite of this fact the majority of the calori¬ 
metric resistance thermometers use in this country were calibrated at the 

Bureau of Standards. There thoM^^ms to be no reason why the tbermoele- 
niest, which both transpoWtlon and keeps its calibration at least as well, 

should not be caim iitl fal at a standardhung laboratory. 
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crepandes of 0.001 ° at 40° might sometimes be observed. It would gen* 
erally be highly erroneous to conclude that the error of such a thermo¬ 
element would ever be 0.001® in calorimetric work. The error really in¬ 
dicated would be 25 per million, which is 0.0001® for a 4® interval, and 
correspondingly less for smaller intervals. If, secondly, the discrepancy 
of 0.001® should occur during the process of calibration, so that observa¬ 
tions at (say) 30® and 40® failed to correspond, the calibration would be 
out by (in this case) one part m 10,000 through the 10 degree interval 
between 30® and 40®. In most calorimetric determinations, which in¬ 
volve intervals much less than 10°, the actual error due to the incorrect 
calibration would thus be much less than 0.001®. 

In nearly every case, however, even if a discrepancy of 0.001 ® should be 
observed, the occurrence of any such discrepancy during calibration 
would be very improbable. For such discrepancies, when not due to ir¬ 
regularities in the bath temperature, are caused by a shift—^usually a con¬ 
siderable shift—in the position of the temperature gradients. Observa¬ 
tions, therefore, which are made with an unchanged depth of immersion 
and an unaltered ice bath are likely to be quite free from appreciable 
calibration error. The fact that the consistent series of ^observations 
may be 0.001®, or 25 per million, higher or lower than another possible 
set, is of no importance in calibrating for calorimetric work. Discrepan¬ 
cies, then, observed in comparing thermoelements, are of no importance 
unless they approaclf 0.001® in magnitude^ and unless they also occur 
during constant conditions as to depth of immersion and arrangement 
of the bath. In such a case either the portion of the thermoelement 
used for a gradient, or else the comparing bath, is unsatisfactory. 

What has just been said applies to the comparing of a thermoelement 
with any standard. The comparison against another nearly equal thermo¬ 
element has three special advantages: 

(1) Only one reading, the d’Sference between the two thermoelements, 
needs to be made with maximum precision. If the two differ by 1%, 
the actual temperature needs to be read with only about o.oi the preci¬ 
sion of the differential reading. 

(2) The most precise reading is of a small magnitude, and is therefore 
especially easy to secure, as far as the potentiometer system is con¬ 
cerned. 

(3) The constancy required in the bath temperature is less than in a 
comparison of separate thermometers. 

2. The Bath Jor Comparing Thermoelements, —^The ease and precision 
with which thermoelements can be coi||p!^cd are much more likely to 

* This is on the assumption that a precision of o.i petviaOle is desired. For 
s less precision a greater tolerance is of course possible. ' * 
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be i^idiztd with a suitiible bath.* A omfde but effickut bath has .been 
made hrom a tidl vacuum jacketed bottle of one liter capacity. The 
heater is ioux or five turns of No. 35 silk insulated constantan wirci so 
coiled that after being fed into the mouth of the bottle it expands and lies 
against the sides. The stirrer with its tube (supported by a retort stand 
damp) is the only other thing required. The tube is long and well cen¬ 
tered in the bottle, with the propeller at the bottom. The shaft is inclined 
slightly in the tube, so as to be near its side at the top, thus giving more 
space for the thermoelements; a partition surrounds the shaft so as to 
prevent the thermoelements from coming into contact with it, which 
might cause a false heating. The tube is wrapped with blotting paper, 
so as to increase the thermal separation between the ascending and de¬ 
scending columns of liquid. (The current should of course be upward 
in this tube.) It appears probable from our experience, and also from 
a consideration of the physical actions involved, that the stirring may 
easily be too vigorous, and that it should never furnish nearly as much 
heat as the heating coil, for that is equivalent to putting a considerable 
part of the coil directly in the tube at the bottom—a thing which no one 
would think of doing. By the use of a few cork pulleys, very easily and 
quickly made, the speed of stirring is made to vary with the temperature 
elevation. 

y. Tests Preliminary to the Calibration ,—(From here on the calibra¬ 
tion of one thermoelement against another will be -the only case consid¬ 
ered, and 24 couples will be assumed.) 

Two sources of error are to be considered in calibrating: the discrepan¬ 
cies in reading discussed in Section i, and the effect of differences in the 
lag of the two thermoelements. It is well to determine in advance the 
possible magnitude of these two errors; this may save many unnecessary 
precautions, and will make more certain the value of the results. 

The effect of a difference in lag of course depends on the rate at whicli 
the bath temperature is changing. It will probably be simplest not to 
determine the lag as such, but to find at once the relation of rate to error. 
If, for instance, a change in bath rate of 20 microvolts per minute (say, 
a change from +5 to —15 per minute) should produce a change of o 2 
microvolt in the differential reading for the same centigrade tempera¬ 
ture, then for any rate under 5 per minute the effect on the differential 
reading would be less than 0.05 microvolt. The rate can easily and 
* In a previous paper a very simple and satisfactory electrically heated comparing 
bath was described (“The Thermoelement as a Precision Thermometer," Loc, cit„ P- 
147) whose essential features were extreme symmetry emd an upper chamber kept a 
very little hotter than the rest. Thi8><|b#th, which was packed in cotton wool, was 
rather slow in settling down to a tiOnstant temperature. This made its operation 
rather tedious with elements of large lag, for whose accurate comparison a nearly 
constant temperature Is desi r a b le. Accordingly, the present bath has been substituted, 
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quickly be made small enough by a little regulation of the bath 
current)^ cmd should be measured for each determination. 

The discrepancies in thermoelement readings, whether due to inhomo¬ 
geneity or to uneven bath temperature, will vary as the thermoelements 
are moved, and especially as they are moved up and down. It is there¬ 
fore possible to estimate very quickly how great are the discrepancies 
to be expected during the cfidibration. In makmg such estimates, it is 
probably safe to consider that the effective level of the calibration bath 
will not vary, as a result of temperature change alone, by more than i 
cm., and the addition of a copper collar around the thermoelement will 
make the gradient still more constant in position. 

If more definite mformation as to the quality of the thermoelement is desired it 
can be satisfactorily obtained as follows The thermoelement is clamped by the 
middle at such a height that two vacuum>jacketed bottles, full of ice and water, can be 
moved up and down while they surround the vertical ends The gradient at either 
end can thus be shifted up and down without makmg any other change By clamping 
a trough of sheet metal under the horizontal part of the thermoelement, and pilmg 
fine ice m this, the gradients can be extended around the bends and along toward the* 
center In one instance the effect of a shift in the ice level was practically complete 
m 3 minutes, m a glass-inclosed twenty-four junction thermoelement, when the gradient 
was moved upward 

4 Conduct of a Cahbratton —In comparing thermoelements, the simplest 
way to treat the cold junctions is to put them m an ice bath, and this is 
quite accurate enough for all ordinary purposes The batli should b6 
adjusted 15 minutes or so before being used, and should not be stirred or 
disturbed dunng a senes of observations, except tliat the ice meltmg at 
the top should be replaced, and the level kept as constant as pos'^ible 

With the ice bath m use it is necessary to read only (i) the total elec¬ 
tromotive force of one of the thermoelements and (2) the difference be¬ 
tween their readings, differentially. The total electromotive force read¬ 
ings, made at regular time int#»rvais give the bath rate As soon as this 
has been made small enough, the differential readmg is taken This 
readmg and the corresponding total electromotive force are the necessary 
data for that temperature. Smee the total E. M F. observations need 
be accurate only to 5 microvolts, while the bath rate must usually be 
less than 5 microvolts per minute, observations taken within a minute 
of each other will correspond sufficiently, so that the observing of two 
different electromotive forces presents no difficulty even with very sim¬ 
ple potentiometer arrangements. It will save considerable work m the 
calculations if the data correspond to round numbers of microvolts of 
the total E. M. F. of the thermoelement undergoing calibration. This 

' A quick and convenieut method, also, is to change the heating current so as to 
reverseJIa rather alow rate, read during the mmute or two of nearly constant 

temperature which occurs as the rate pass es through zero. 
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dm tkot wcanitate teaiging th«i Imth idtbin 0.005of tlie round vAhit; 
it is sufficient to observe within o. t^ 6f it and af>ply a coireetion, oc!iki<* 
tecpolote between readings on both sides, The ratio of the differential 
reading to the total B. M. F« may usually be taken as constant ov^r 
0.5V 

5k Getting the Working Table from the Calibration Data ,—^The E. M. F. 
of mok thmnoelements between o® and 100® can be expressed with high 
precision by a cubic equation with temperature as the independent varia¬ 
ble, and still better by an exponential equation,^ so that there is no diffi¬ 
culty in getting a complete calibration which has all the precision of the 
observations and the standards used. This, however, is in practice 
mainly a question for the standardizing laboratories, since the thermo¬ 
element user will want tables in which E. M. F. is the independent varia¬ 
ble. No advantageous formula has yet been found for making such tables, 
so that the best way to get them is probably to apply small corrections 
to a suitable preexisting table.* The best preexisting table to use will 
generally be one derived for another thermoelement, since the differences 
are then most likely to follow a simple law.* 

A good method for making the corrections is in detail as follows: It 
has been suggested above that the calibration points be, by an easy in¬ 
terpolation or otherwise, found for round values of the E. M. F. of the 
thermoelement calibrated. The differential readings, added to (or sub¬ 
tracted from) these, give the corresponding values for the standard, 
from which the true temperatures can of course be found. If, now, the 
microvolt readings Ei, E2, • 1 of the calibrated element, are taken to 

the preexisting table (which may be the table for the standard), tempera- 

^ This value is calculated on the assumption that the two thermoelements differ 
by 1%. If the difference is greater or less than this the safe limits of an assumed 
constant ratio will change about in inverse proportion. 

This nearly linear ratio may be taken advantage of to obtain a method of calibra¬ 
tion in which the ice bath is avoided, and greater certainty thus obtained The cold 
jtmction is put in a gently stirred bath in a vacuum-jacketed bottle, which is kept 
nearly constant by immersion in a thermostat, or which may be in any bath whidi 
never differs from it in temperature by more than 0.2 A correction for the slight 
possible temperature variations in the bottle is readily made by using the linear ratio 
of eliectromotive force to electromotive force difference over the small intervals in* 
volved. The temperature of this bottle is accordingly measured, but with a pre¬ 
cision which peed not be better than 0.003 

• h, H. Adams, **A Useful Type of Formula for the Interpolation and Representa¬ 
tion of Experimental Results/’ J, Wash. Acad. SeLf 3y 469 (1913). 

* 11 . B. Sosman, ’’The Flatinum-Rhodium The^oelement from to 1755 
Am- Sci„ f4|30,1 (i9to); see also h. H. Adams, “Calibration Tables for Copper-Con- 
stantan and Platinum-Platinrhodium Thermoelements,” This Journai,, 36, 72 (i 9 X 4 )‘ 
The present method, however, is in ^tail somewhat different from that of Sosman 

* Such a table, consistent to 0.00001 ^ has been derived, and will soon be placed 
at the disposal of the users of thermoetements. 
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tufe readings 0i» 0i,.will be obtained, which are not the true 

temperatures, since the table was not made for the calibrated element; 
but the differences between these and the true temperatures 0i', @2', ...., 
added to the numbers in the table, will evidently give tabular values 
which are true for the calibrated element. This gives values for the tem¬ 
peratures taken in the calibration. To get values for other temperatures, 
parabolas are derived, giving tl^ differences 61' — 0i, ©2' — 02, ... , in 
terms of the E. M. F.*s, Ei, E2, ...., and from these parabolas other values 
of 0 ' — 0 are obtained. Since these values are derived from a smooth 
curve, any errors in using them will diminish with the interval measured. 
Experience shows that if the original intervals are 10° the maximum error 
introduced by assuming the absolute correctness of a parabola will not 
exceed 0.0002® in 5®, ^ich is a Httle larger than the probable propor¬ 
tional error due to the calibration, but further experience may very likely 
reduce this limit. If the original observations are at intervals of 5®, 
the error in the parabolas is quite negligible. Hence a live-degree inter¬ 
val must, for the present, be considered the best in calibration, unless the 
two thermoelements differ by less than 3 per mille, when a ten-degree 
interval is quite sufficient. 

In calculating thermoelement tables the calculations should be carried 
out to a precision somewhat greater than is to be used in reading tlie thermo¬ 
element, even if this precision is considerably better than was reached 
in the calibration observations, because the error due to the calibration 
observations will decrease with the interval measured, so that for small 
intervals the needless errors due to insufficient carrying out of the reckon¬ 
ing might be the largest present, unless these are made less than the error 
of reading. 

6 . Working Tables .—^With a 24-couple copper-constantan thermoele¬ 
ment it is possible to have a calibration table which though short (and 
therefore easily constructed), vet giv^s a very easy interpolation. This 
possibihty arises, first because the ratio of E. M. to temperature is nearly 
constant, and second, because the unit of measurement, the microvolt, 
corresponds very closely to a decimal submultiple ’of a degree, namely 
a thousandth.^ This is illustrated in Tables II and III. Table II is a 
small portion of a table of an actual thermoelement, arranged with r op- 
microvolt intervals, that is, with only ro steps per degree. Table III 
is the same, written so as to give the number of milhdegrees which must 
fic added to the number of microvolts in order to give the true tempera¬ 
ture. Here the difference is only about 0.0027®, so that the interpola¬ 
tion is easy. (The ease of interpolation can also be readily secured in 
using Table II, but is more apparent in Table III.) 

^ The possibility, therefore, may occur with the resistance thermometer, since 
this may be made to have the same two properties. 
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DtsrtM. 
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miBM 

microvolts. 

DIff. 

Microvolts. 

Z>efrecs. 

MilUdcsrcet 

mlm 

microvolts. 

Diff. 

8000 

8.29720 

297.2 

2.78 

8500 

8.8x082 

3x0.82 

2.65 

XOO 

8.39998 

*99.98 

a .73 

600 

8.91347 

313.47 

2.6a 

200 

8.30271 

30a. 71 

2.73 

700 

9.0x609 

316.09 

,2.61 

300 

8.60544 

385-44 

2.70 

800 

9. X 1870 

318.70 

a .59 

400 

8.708x4 

308.14 

2.68 

900 

9 22129 

331 .39 

a.57 

8300 

8.8x082 

3x0.82 


9000 

9.32386 

333.86 



7. Measurement of Intervals .—^The ease and ^dsion of the whole sys¬ 
tem of calorimetric measurements described in the present series of papers 
depend, to a considerable extent, on the fact that changes of tempera¬ 
ture, not temperatures, are the subjects of the more accurate observa¬ 
tions. The cold junction temperature, therefore, if constant, need not 
be known with high precision, for it is added both to the initial and to the 
final reading of the calorimeter thermoelement, and its errors disappear 
in the resulting subtraction.^ The ratio of microvolts to degrees, how¬ 
ever, in copper-constantan, changes about 0.002 per degree, hence on 
this account the cold junction temperature must be known to 0.05^ 
for a precision of 0.0001, and correspondingly for other degrees of pre¬ 
cision. This requirement is easily met—^by means of a moderately good 
mercury thermometer, for instance. If the <x)ld junction temperature 
is measured in degrees, it must, of comse, be reduced to microvolts before 
being added to the thermoelement readings. This reduction needs to 
be correct only to 50 microvolts or so. 

Summary. 

. Inhomogeneity, once a serious foe to precision in thermoelements, 
and still often supposed to be such, can, without difficulty, be rendered 
practically negligible in copper-constantan thermoelements used for any 
precision up to 50 parts per million. Such thermoelements, accordingly, 
may, except for imperfect insulation, easily preventable, be free from all 
appreciable errors other than those (such as incomplete depth of immer¬ 
sion) which are possible with all thermometers. To attain this freedom 
from error the wire used must be tested, and the essential though easily 
satisfied requirements peculiar to a thermoelectric system must be 0^' 
served. These this paper attempts to consider in detail, and it also de- 
scribes dmple but important details regarding the operations of construc¬ 
tion, insulation, inclosure, calibration, etc., of the thermoelements. 

^ One feature of the system is a provision for eliminating the effect «jluin|S in tbt 
potd junction temperature; this is treated in a subsequent piq>er. 
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CoHstantan wire for tJiermoelements has been so far improved that 
continuous lengths are frequently obtainable which vary (in electromo¬ 
tive force against copper) less than 0.0002, making sensitive thermoele¬ 
ments with errors usually less than 20 per million. 

The testing of wire enough for a thermoelement of maximum sensitive¬ 
ness takes but an hour or two, with simple apparatus. 

On account of the ease with which tliermoelements can be constructed, 
the more sensitive combination of several couples is generally preferable 
to a single couple, even for cruder measurements. 

Geophtbzcal Imbokatoet. 

Caknboih Instxtutiom of Washington. 

Washxnoton. D C 

EASY CALORlMEfTRIC METHODS OF HIGH PRECISION. 

By Wadtb* P WHmt 
Received September 23, 1914 

In calorimetry by the “Method of Mixtures*' a precision of i per mille 
appears to be generally counted excellent. It scarcely deserves, how¬ 
ever, to be considered high at the present time. Calorimetric precision 
depends more on the adequacy of the apparatus than on my special skill 
exercised by the observer, and it has been found that appropriate appa¬ 
ratus and methods are easily attainable which will yield a precision ap¬ 
proaching o I per mille with little more labor than is needed to get i per 
mille with some customary arrangements.^ It is true that i per mille 
appears in most cases to be quite suflBcient. Errors in associated tem¬ 
peratures or defects in chemical purity are often such that a higher calori¬ 
metric precision would be of comparatively little value. Nevertheless, 
there are cases where a higher precision is desired, and these will doubt¬ 
less increase with the general progress of science; often, too, the associated 
measurements or the chemical purity attained have probably really been 
governed by the limitations of the calorimeter, and would readily be im¬ 
proved if greater calorimetric precision should appear less difficult 
to get; finally, there are many determinations where, thougli high 
relative precision may not be desired, yet high absolute precision is 
necessary on account of an unavoidable small temperature interval (in 
measuring heats of dilution, for instance). A relative precision of from i 
too.I per mille, and an absolute precision of from o 001® to o 0001® 
are therefore of interest, and these are in view in the present paper. 

Precision in calorimetry depends first upon the temperature measure- 
ttiant, and second upon the determination of the heat which escapes and 
is determined indirectly. The control of the heat losses has been made 
not only sufficient for the highest precision but convenient, owing mainly 

^ One-fiftieth per has been reached, under specially favorable conditions. 
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to the iatrodoctioii of oonvenletit and simple axraagemettts for complete 
indosim of the calorimeter by the jacket. With tins complete incloesie 
glmi, the other essentials of effective control, namely, accurate measure* 
ment of the jacket temperature and control of evaporation and heat of 
stirring, are easily added. In the temperature measurement electric 
thermometers give high precision, but their relative convenience is not so 
evident. This convenience, however, has been increased in the case 
of the resistance thermometer by the work of recent years, and e^iedally 
by the improvements of Dickinson and Mueller, who have produced in^ 
struments convenient enough for commercial work, and also capable of 
more than commercial precision imder proper conditions. . 

The differential thermoelement is inherently free from the most serious 
sources of error affecting the resistance thermometer, and hence affords 
methods which, on account of the extraordinarily few precautions needed 
in them, are highly convenient as well as certain. The electrical arrange¬ 
ments and the^ advantages have been described in detail in previous 
papers of the present series.^ Some of these advantages are obtained at 
the expense of a slight complication on the calorimetric side. The present 
paper deals with various arrangements by which this disadvantage can 
be minimized. 

The complication is the addition of a second calorimeter, the comparison 
or “cold*’ calorimeter, in place of the more familiar ice bath around the 
“cold** end of the thermoelement. The advantages thereby secured are, 
first, avoiding the ice bath and its small errors, and second, gaining the 
power to make the measured temperatture difference as small as the change 
in the working calorimeter, and hence securing a precision which, up to 
a certain point, becomes greater as the measurement becomes more deli¬ 
cate, and thus tends to increase in proportion to the need for it. The 
exact temperatures of the two calorimeters are of no importance. The 
changes in the temperature of the added, or comparison, calorimeter are 
determined along with those unavoidable in the working calorimeter, and 
therefore add practically nothing either to the error or to the number of 
observations required. 

One method of this sort has already been employed,* especially in Ger^ 
many, with the second calorimeter an exact duplicate of the first. The 
differences, ^owever, between that earlier method and those here described 
are rather important. First, the thermoelements and the auxiliary ap- 

I "Thennoelement Installation, Especially foi Calorimetxy/' This Journal, 3^ 
1856 (1914); "Potentiometers for Thermoelectric Work, Especially in Calorimetry/’ 
Ibid., 36, 1868;^ "Leakage Prevention by Shielding, Especially in Potentiometer 
terns,*' Ibid., 36, 201 j ; "Thermoelements of Precision/* Ibid, 36, 3292. 

* H. von Steinwehr, Z. physik. Chem., 38, 185 (1901); H. Hausralh, Ann. 

9, 332 (1903); G. Rdnwlln, Diss. Gbtt., 1905; Z. Physik. Chitn,, 58, 449 (1907)** 
Magnm, Ann. Phytik, 31,597 (19x0): Z. InHrnmmUukimde, 32, 127 (19x2} 
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parattis of the German investigators were less developed; and therefore, 
while admirably adapted to their object, the securing of great delicacy 
with a very simple installation, they were not very flexible nor favorable 
to high relative precision. Second, the German investigators attached 
far greater importance to the strictly calorimetric advantages of the twin 
calorimeters—^that is, to the partial compensation of heat losses which re¬ 
sulted from the similarity of the two. In the present methods a still 
better control of heat losses had already been attained by thorough jacket¬ 
ing; the second calorimeter thus became of value solely as an aid in tem¬ 
perature measurement, and arrangements more accurate and much more 
convenient than the twin became possible. 

The validity of our methods of treating the second or “cold" calorim¬ 
eter can perhaps be most directly shown by means of the very simple 
mathematical analysis of the thermal actions involved, which at the out¬ 
set convinced us of the relative inferiority of the twin arrangement. This 
analysis is the more worth while since the notion is very plausible, and is 
probably widely held, that similarity in a pair of calorimeters, by provid¬ 
ing an automatic compensation of certain thermal actions, is able to re¬ 
move serious sources of error. 

z. Thermal Relations of the Calorimeters. 

Consider two calorimeters, or other bodies, the active one a, and the 
blank, or comparison body 6. Let 

0 a» 06 be their temperatures. 

r«, Cb the temperature of the chamber (jacket) in which each is; 

Ka, Kb their cooling factors, as dependent on the chamber, that is, as de¬ 
fined by {e, g.), 

dBjdt * (Ca — 0a)<K^fl 

^a» kb their cooling factors toward each other, defined by (e. g.), 
dBjd* = (0fc - 

u;^, Wb temperature change due to evaporation and stirring. 

d/dt (0^ — 0j) is then the rate of change of the differential temperature, 
that is, of the temperature which is observed with'the highest precision 
and which, when corrected, gives the calorimetric interval. 

Then, in the most general case, considering only the heat passing to or 
from the environment, 

d/dt (e.-e,) = Ka{Ca—Q:/—Ki{Ct—Qt) + 

e,) + ik»(e,—e.) + (0 

If the bodies are in the same jacket, this becomes 

e*) - K,{C-ea)—Ki{.c—Qt) + 

(*. + W(e*— ( 3 ) 

which may also be written: 
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« (K^+h^+k)(B^~e^ + 

(K.--K,KC-e,)+w^--w,. ( 3 ) 

If the calorimeters caji be treated as equal the last two terms vanish, 
and we have the very simple expression: 

d/dt (e«-e,) ^iK + 2k)(et-ea) (4) 

Equations i, 3 and 4 are, of course, the formulae for finding the cooling 
corrections under the different conditions described. 

2. The Twin Calorimeter Method. 

From these equations the limitations of the twin calorimeter methods 
are easily seen. Equation 4, to be sure, is exceedingly simple, and the 
external temperature does not appear in it at all, so that complete inde¬ 
pendence of the environment and its changes appears to have been gained. 
But Equation 4 applies only to the ideal case of the twin method, the 
case where the calorimeters are identical twins in a perfectly uniform 
environment. In practise, there will be differences in the cooling rates 
and and irregularities in the exterior temperature distribution, 
so that (3) or even (i) will be the correct equation. But these equa¬ 
tions are not practically usable, and yet a neglect of the extra terms 
they contain can easily be shown to involve a danger of error. For in¬ 
stance, if Ka and Ki, differ by only 5%, and extemad temperatures are so 
uniform that (3) holds, then C — 0^, the temperature difference of jacket 
and cold calorimeter, must ordinarily be and remain less than the change 
in the working calorimeter, in order that (4) may be used without an error 
of I per mille, and less than o. i of that change for a precision of o. i per 
mille. 

There are three methods of diminishing this difficulty, but, even so, 
the twin arrangement remains less advantageous than that described 
below. These three methods are: 

(1) By a very careful adjustment of the equality of the calorimeters 
and of the uniformity of their immediate environment. This is, in gen¬ 
eral, decidedly troublesome. 

(2) By running 41 “fore'' and an “after" cooling period, as in the 

Pfaundler single calorimeters. The errors from the extra 

terms i|^ are then considerably diminished, as can easily be 

shown^ ^ XUb fieqtikes 3 observation periods, and is thus more laborious 
thaq |]||e othet methods given later (which require but 2) besides being 
le;i4«cairate.^ 

By using a completely-inclosing jacket, so that the total effective 
tMDjpiiriure around the calorimeters can be definitely known, and then 
advantage of this knowledge to make C — 0^, the jacket-cold- 

\ M however, more accurate than the same three-period method with a single 
arttMueter. 
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cslodioeter temperature difference of Equation 3, negligibly small, so that 
the term containing it vanishes and Equation 4 practically applies.^ Since 
approximate temperature adjustments are easily made, and since a very 
rough approximation to equality between the two cooling rates, and 
Kj,t is now sufficient, this method is not laborious. The working calorim¬ 
eter alone, however, is now quite as effective as the twin arrangement, 
since (i) the jacket-calorimeter temperature difference, which must be 
measured to get the cooling correction of the single calorimeter, is numer¬ 
ically almost the same as the temperature difference between the two 
calorimeters, which plays a corresponding part in work with them, and 
(2) the effect of irregularities in the jacket temperature is similar and 
rather larger with the twin arrangement.* 

The duplicate calorimeter, then, is as a rule of no advantage thermally 

^ The German investigators who have worked with the twin calorimeters have, in 
general, used the first two of these methods, and also got some of the benefits of the 
third by initially adjusting to equality the four temperatures of the room, of the (in¬ 
complete) jacket, and of the two calorimeters. Their methods were thus effective but 
laborious, and need not be fiuther treated here. Two special features of their pro¬ 
cedure. however, appear to deserve comment, since they have to do with principles 
of general application in calorimetry. 

One of these features occurs in A. Magnus* very interesting and ingenious installa¬ 
tion (Loc. cit.). Magnus used calorimeters holding 60 liters, and did so for the purpose 
of diminishing the cooling correction. If his intention was to increase also the quantity 
of heat measured, keeping the temperature interval the same, the procedure was 
correct. In comparison with calorimeters of one twenty-seventh the size, or 2.2 liters, 
the heat losses would be only one-third as great, since the surface, though nine times as 
great, is smaller in proportion to the amount of heat measured. If, however, the 
intention was to meastu^ the same amount of heat with the larger calorimeters, the 
ninefold surface would mean a ninefold increase in the effect of irregularities and un¬ 
certainties in the external temperature, to which in most installations (including, 
probably, that of Magnus) nearly all the heat loss errors are due. In such a case, 
then, these errors not only fail to be decreased, but are largely increased by the use of 
such Gargantuan calorimeters. 

Another notable feature of some previous work is the use of insulating layers, as 
of cork, between the twin calorimeters. As to that, all methods based on (3) or (4) ^ 
have one advantage which deserves mention. The direct heat flow from one calorim¬ 
eter to the other (terms containing small ka and kh) docs not complicate the case at 
all, not even if Ka and Kb are tmequal, as is evident from (3) and (4). To bring the 
jacket in between, so as to prevent a direct heat flow, is a superfluous complication; 
to put between any heat insulating material (as has often been done) is an unmitigated 
disadvantage, since any such layer will have a lagging temperature, and its insertion 
therefore means the introduction of a real error in order to avoid a purely imaginary 
one. 

* The jacket temperature is more changeable than that of the cold calorimeter, 
wd hence might need to be measured more frequently,' but this fact is of no practical 
importance in most cases, especially since the working calorimeter temperature is 
usually more changeable than that of the jacket, so that it governs the number of 
observations needed. 
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when a* owiplete jadeet is tisedi and is comparativeiy tmsadsfaotory 
sdienever a oomplate jacket is cot used. Its advantage, therefcMEe, 
is not calorimetric but therxnometric; its usefulness lies almost entirely 
in securing the simplicity and the high precision of the differential thermo^ 
dectric measurement. 

3. The Compensated Cold Calorimeter. 

Two features distinguish our present method, the “Compensated 
Calorimeter Method.** First, the second calorimeter is simply a vacuum- 
jhc^cted vessel, whose cooling factor (lag constant) is from one-fifth to 
one-tenth as great as that of most duplicate calorimeters would be. 
Thereby all adjustments of the temperature of the second calorimeter, 
or of the amount of water in it, as well as all temperature measurements 
or distributions affecting it, need but one-fifth, or less, of the precision 
needed in a twin installation. Indeed, as we shall see presently, the use of 
such a vessel as cold calorimeter reduces to one-fifth, or less, the precision 
needed in adjustments affecting the cooling constant of the working 
calorimeter also. This arrangement, considering the heat losses alone, 
is still not quite so good as a properly jacketed single calorimeter, but its 
errors are a little less, and its convenience much greater, than with the 
twin method. 

The second feature is a specially arranged thermoelement combina¬ 
tion, used for the cooling correction determination, and made necessary 
by the fact that Equation 4 does not apply unless the cooling corrections 
of the two calorimeters are equal. The combination consists of two 
auxiliary thermoelements, each running from the jacket to one of the calorim¬ 
eters. These thermoelements are connected in series, so that their com¬ 
bined E. M. F. is obtained by a single reading. One of the thermoelements 
is compensated for the difference in the cooling constants of the calorim¬ 
eters, that is, it is adjusted so that its sensitiveness is to that of the 
other thermoelement in the same ratio as the cooling constants of the re¬ 
spective calorimeters. Each reading will then be proportional to the tem¬ 
perature rate of its particular calorimeter, and the combined reading to 
the resultant change in both. For instance, one of our comparison calorim¬ 
eters has a cooling factor which is one-sixth that of the working calorim¬ 
eter, and auxiliary thermoelement is accordingly made one-sixth 
as sensitives' as that of the other. A given electromotive force in this 
auxiliary, therefore, accompanies six times as large a temperature inter¬ 
val as with the working calorimeter auxiliary. But this six-fold tem¬ 
perature difference, acting upon the six times smaller cooling factor, pro¬ 
duces the same rate of temperature change, and therefore the same magm* 
Wb of effect oh 'the main differential thermoelement, as would accom- 
the force in the woiking calorimeter auxiliary- 

l^e change in the main thermoelement will therefore be proportional 
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to the reading of the combined auxiliary elements, whatever their indi^ 
vidnal electromotive forces may be, and hence that combined reading 
may be used like 0^ — 0<| in the second member of Equation 3 m* 4, giv¬ 
ing a cooling correction formula as simple as that of the twin arrangement^ 
or as that of a completely jacketed single calorimeter.^ 

Of course this compensated arrangement demands a complete and 
uniform jacket. But since such a jacket is easy to make (see Fig, 3 
in Section 96), saves many uncertainties and precautions, and is neces¬ 
sary for very high precision with other methods, this requirement cannot 
be considered a real drawback. 

The lower sensitiveness of the auxiliary thermoelement of the cold 
calorimeter is obtained, in part, by using fewer couples, but also, as a rule, 
by the use of a shunt. By providing several interchangeable shunts, 
several working calorimeters can be used with the same cold calorimeter 
and auxiliary thermoelement. The adjustment of the shunt demands a 
determination of Ka and K^, (the two cooling rates) at the time the calorim¬ 
eters are first put in commission. A very approximate determination 
suffices, however. This is because the cooling factor of the working 
calorimeter, will seldom be strictly constant, hence there i^^ no advantage 
in maintaining or measuring A'j with great precision; instead, the tempera¬ 
ture difference C — Qj, of Equation 3 is kept small, as suggested above 
(Section 2), in order to make negligible the term containing C — 0j. For 
the same reason, the shunt need not be very constant; a copper shunt, 


' The equation foi this arrangement, corresponding to Equation 3, is obtained ms 
follows* 

hct n be the ratio of the two cooling rates iCa and Kb> Then the reading of the 

0 j ■“ C 

cold calorimeter auxiliary will be made proportionate to -. Since Equation 

2, omitting the small k's, may be written: 

d/dt (0a — 06) * - n Kb 

we may have instead of (3): 


06 - 


+ Wa — W6 


d/dt (Oa — 06 ) “ C a ' ^ 


+ (K. - — - - + Va - 


•tB, 


■0 


eb-c \ 
n ' 


Wb 


(3«) 

where {Ba-C-- (06 — Q/n) is the combination auxiliary reading, and Ks/n^Rb» 
like Ka — Kb of (3), is the difference of two nearly equal quantities. In this, the 
error term, here, Ka appears divided by n—that is, every error due to vanatkm in the 
cooling rate of the working calorimeter is diminished by reducing the cooling rate of the 
other. 
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whkb intty pomhty vary aeariy 5% as a temii ^ tcmpmture chgiigat, 
i» adtufaMttite^ though a shiuit mainly of mangatiin, ccmstructed so as to 
be thsmodbctrically neutral, is usually more convenient. The tempera¬ 
ture difference of jacket and cold calorimeter, C — 6^, can be as lat^ge 
as o. a and a simultaneous variation of 5%, both in and in the resist- 
aitce of a copper shunt, will not cause an error of 0.0001 ^ in a period of 
10 mifiutes. If is likely to be constant to 2%, as will often be the case, 
and the shunt is of manganin, adjusted to 2%, C — 0^ may vary 0.5®. 
For longer intervals, of course, the tolerance is correspondingly less. 

If the working calorimeter is also a vacuum-jacketed vessel, the cold 
calorimeter can profitably be made like it, and then there will usually 
be little to choose in efficiency between the compensated and the twin 
method. 

4. DMded Installations. 

All the important advantages of the above method can be secured if 
the two calorimeters are in separate jackets which are at different tem¬ 
peratures. The only requirement is to let each section of the combined 
auxiliary thermoelement run to the jacket surrounding its own calorim¬ 
eter. The two can be as easily connected and read in series as if they 
ran to the same jadcet. 

The compaiison calorimeter and its jacket must have the same equality 
of temperature as is necessary with a single jacket, and departure from 
this brings errors *of the same amount;^ the jacket around the working 
calorimeter may have any varying value, just as in work with a single 
calorimeter. 

This method is more adaptable than the single jacket method, and is, 
of oourse, essential if adiabatic methods are to be used. It is a little more 
expensive if constructed from the start, but less so where a jacketed 
single calorimeter is already at hand. 

5. Thermostats. 

With a single calorimeter it is often convenient to make the jacket a 
thermostat. This may save considerable tiresome preliminary adjust¬ 
ing of temperatures, renders the subsequent observations more uniform, 
enables determinations to be more readfiy compared, since all have the 
same initial temperatures,’ and reduces the necessity of dealing with 
troublesome temperature coeffkSeats in thermochemical work. With a 
comparison calorimeter still further advantages of the thermostat appear; 
the equality of tempersKtffe between the jacket and the comparison 
calorimeter may be made more exact with less trouble, and hence greater 

< it. ttfors, deiaiidiag only on the difference — Kj^ of Equation 

* The impply water fdr the working calorimeter can oonventiently be kept in a 
bottle tatmerted tn the thermoetat jacket. 
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latitude is allowed hx" the permanent adjustment of the compensating 
shunt (of the a uxili a r y thermoelement), and also in the temporary values 
of the cooling factor of the working calorimeter, all of which makes for 
ease and precision. With the high precision appropriate to the differ*, 
ential calorimetric methods, however, there arises a difficulty in using 
a thermostat with an ordinary calorimeter. With such a calorimeter a 
precision approaching o.oooi® usually demands that the differential 
temperature, in which the jacket enters, be measured to better than 
0.003®. But if the jacket temperature is oscillating through o.oi® or 
so, any one measurement of it may be o. 005 ® from the mean, so that there 
may be an error of 0.005®, unless an unusually and objectionably large 
number of observations is made. The difficulty can be avoided: (a) 
by using a thermostat accurate to 0.001®, methods of doing which will 
probably be discussed later on. (6) By putting within the thermostat 
only the vacuum-jacketed calorimeter, whose low cooling factor renders 
a constancy of o.oi® sufficient; foregoing, of course, the advantages of 
a thermostat arotmd the working calorimeter, (c) By working the thermo* 
stat with the heater very near the regulator bulb, wliich makes the oscilla¬ 
tions shorter, and therefore smaller; the resulting increased influence of 
room temperature upon the bath will act too slowly to be troublesome, 
(d) By increasing the lag of the jacket ends of the auxiliary thermoele¬ 
ments, so that the reading depends on the mean temperature of the jacket. 
This can be done by pulling over a rubber tube. There need be no fear 
for the accuracy of this method, since the only objection to the thermo¬ 
stat is that a single reading of an oscillating temperature is usually not 
representative.^ 

In a thermostat used as here indicated, if the heater is put near the 
bottom, there is no need whatever to have the stirrer in operation except 
during the determinations and for a few minutes before. 

If the thermostat is constant to o.o»®, the cold calorimeter can (ordinarily) be 
made to have quite negligible teniperature fluctuations, and so can be used simply as 
a body of constant temperature, constituting a frequently advantageous substitute lor 
an ice bath.* The addition of the compensated {%. shunted) auxiliary theimo- 
element (not yet devised in 1910) improves this method, so* that its original form may 
be said to have been superseded. Used with the shunted auxiliary, of course, it is 
nothing but the regular compensated calorimeter method as used with a thermostat. 

The copper block formerly suggested for the comparison calorimeter also seems less 
desirable than the present arrangement. Although such a block has been used (in¬ 
dependently) in other laboratories as a vmking calorimeter, as a comparison calorim¬ 
eter it is less effective, and probably less simple to instal, than a vacuum-jacketed 
bottle with a simple stirrer. 

* If the oscillations of the thermostet temperature are too slow, however (a minute 
or more) they may make a more than negligible unevenness in the variation of the 
calorimeter temperature 

* Described from this laboratory in: “Some Calorimetric Methods** (P*yi. Heo., 
3 *» 557 (19x0)) under the name of "comparison body.** 
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twin caldriixietafs the h^at of stirring in eadi is naturally com* 
piehsatad by that in the other, and the same compensation can easily be 
obtained by a little adjustment, where the two calorimeters are tmlSte. 
This is a possibility belonging only to two-calorimeter systems. There 
will usually be considerable doubt, however, as to whether the compensa¬ 
tion is better than the alternative procedure, which is to make the stirring 
ci the working caloritheter so constant that variations in the heat produced 
are negligible, at the same time simply making the stirring very slow in 
the cold calorimeter, which will always be admissible. The constant 
Stkring may perhaps call for a governor; the compensation demands 
that the stirrers of the two calorimeters be somehow geared together, 
and that with each of them pains be taken to see that no change in condi¬ 
tions is allowed to occur which may affect the relation of heat produced 
to speed of stirring. Experience of the relative merits of the two pro¬ 
cedures appears to be wholly lacking; a brief discussion of calorimeter 
stirring in general has been published elsewhere ‘ 

7. Experience with the New Methods. 

The ‘‘Comparison Body** method, and, subsequently, the “Compen¬ 
sated Calorimeter*’ method, have been used in the Geophysical Laboratory 
for the last two years. Their convenience has been clearly shown. The 
work thus far done with them, and the auxiliary apparatus used, have 
not been adequate to show the precision of which they are probably capa¬ 
ble, but some indication of it has been obtained in the following case 
Bight regular calorimetric determinations were extended to occupy an 
hour, when it was found that for successive ten-minute intervals the 
temperature observations were concordant to o 000070° on the average. 
Even with absolutely perfect apparatus an average variation of o 000035 ° 
would, in accordance with the laws of chance, have resulted from the fact 
that the record was only made to o 000100°; the average error, therefore, 
was considerably less than 0.000070°, and this includes, besides the er¬ 
rors of the electrical system, the effects of uncertainties in jacket tempera¬ 
ture and in measuring it, of variations in stirring, and of the observer’s 
possible failure always to estimate tenths correctly. This result was 
reached without using a thermostat, and in a room of very changeable 
temperature. 4 

8. Esperimental Details. 

(a) The Compartson, or **Cold** Calonmeter, —^Where a single jacket is 
used, the vacuum-jacketed comparison calorimeter can be immersed in 
it, ji^st outside^the chamber holding the working calorimeter, and can be 
covered with the same cover, as is partly shown in Fig. 3. In our own 
‘ Effects and Other Errors in Calorimetry,” Walter P. White, Phys» Ew., 
3 i» 575 (1910). 
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work the comparison caloruneter was in a separate jacket. An attempt 
was made to secure complete unifonnity of temperature around the 
calorimeter by means of a cover of very thick copper, but a more certain, 

more effective, and _ 

easier way of accom¬ 
plishing this result af¬ 
terward seemed to be 
by means of the 
double walled “water 
cap“ shown in Fig. i. 

This was made by a 
tinner for about $4*00, 
and was at once ready 
for use. Filled with 
water, and with one r 

opening placed over A. 

the jacket stirrer, it 

provides abundant — . . .^ 

circulation above the :r“-. 

calorimeter, and, \ o 

touching the open 

water on all sides, it _, ._ K lB 11 

absolutely excludes air _ ^ ^ ~ 

currents from the in- ^^E-I 

closed space. The _ ^ ~ 

thermoelement, as it ~ V—z ' - ' “ 

runs to the calorim- ~~ ~ 

eter, dips down under 11^- \z ^ ^^^-.HlJAni r - 

this cover, and thus PH+^Stirrer 

passes for some dis- ^ 

tance through the I-^ ~—~ 

water. This arrange- J 

ment can be made to -— 

prevent any influence B 

of the room tempera- pjg , —Copper “water cap/' which helps secure a uniform 
ture upon the calorim- temperature completely surrounding the cold calorimeter, 
eter. A reciprocating A, Perspective; B, Sectional View, with a calortaeter, 
“Kiir-V^f»' etc. An auxiliary thermoelement is omitted to 

Duciret stirrer is simplify the drawing, 

used (that is, a long 

tube with a light hinged valve), which can be operated by rods passing 
up from below through the water, and therefore without complicating 
the cover. 

Evaporation tmder the water cap can be prevented by pouruig a layer 


m4 




•f'li6ftvy oil on tbft water tetiiacalorteMtofWadtbeiiiB^ 
oter always a little wtmier than tl» jod^et When evaporotioii was 
permitted^ howeyer, it only increased the cooling rate 20%, and it OMist 
become constant very qtiiddy in the small inclosed body of saturated air, 

•p so it is allowed to occur un« 

Mam S hindered. 

Another arrangement of 
the comparison calorimeter 
was tried, and is shown, 
somewhat improved, in Fig. 
2. The cover, a sort of 
diving bell, is borne by the 
thermoelement case. The 
insertion of the thermoele¬ 
ment carries down the air 
which fills this bell and sur¬ 
rounds the nedc of the 
calorimeter. 

Here the calorimeter tem¬ 
perature automatically be¬ 
comes equal to that of the 
jacket whenever the thermo¬ 
element is removed.^ 

(6) An Inexpensive Com' 
plete Jacket —^^e water cap 
Fig. 2. — '’Submarine” arrangement of cold calorim- just described serves, with 
eter, accomplishing the same object as the ^ little modification, as the 
water cap. most characteristic part of a 

completely inclosing jacket for worldng calorimeters, and this deserves de¬ 
scription here, since the value of the “Compensated Calorimeter Method'* 
is somewhat dependent on the ease with which complete inclosure can be 
attained. An installation now in process of construction has the follow¬ 
ing essentials (Fig. 3): (i) For the outer vessel a commercial paper tub 
is used, which of course reduces expense. (2) Two metal bars crossing this 
tub at the top serve to support the inclosure of the calorimeter chamber. 
(3) This inclosure consists of two parts. The lower part is a nearly plain 
pot of suita{>le shape, which ordinarily remains fixed in position, though 
it can be changed, if desired, when a change is made in the working calorim¬ 
eter. (4) The upper part, or jacket cover, is a parallelipipedal box, 

^ This of cdbrse supposes that the stirrer is operated when the calorimeter has 
become colder than the jadcet. In this case it may be desirable or necessary to insert 
a wide, short tube temporarily in the mouth of the bottle, to assist the stirrer in bringhW 
the colder water well out ef die bottle. 
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c to w 4 except for twa large pipes* projectiug downward like the 
in the water cap of Fig. x* and of similar function. This cover can be slid 
about nt will upon the cross bars* and will ordinarily serve for all the 
different calorimeters used.^ (5) The power for the stirring may be 
brought into the chamber in various ways, according to circumstances. 
In our case the cover is in two parts, one of which is clamped fast during 


Thermoelement' 


'Supporting bar 


Jacket r COVER 



Fig. 3 —Complete indosure of uniform temperature surrounding an ordinary 
calorimeter. Here the cold calorimeter, situated beyond the 
calonmeter-chaml>er shown, is covered by the same cover 


a determination, and carries the stirrer pulley and connection, while the 
other part is at all times freely movable.* (6) For a thoroughly com¬ 
plete inclosure the jacket water temperature must prevail Up to the very 

^ With a tub as small as thf t snown m Fig. 3 there would not be room to move the 
covers back far enough to expose the calorimeter. In general, a larger tub can be 
used, with advantages in several directions. In adiabatic work a small tub wtll^ usueUy 
be much more desirable. With it the covers are emptied and hfted off, and then 
replied when replaced. The filling and emptying are done by sucking or blowing air 
through an inverted siphon; the procedure is thus not at all troublesome. If the re¬ 
sulting rise in the water level in t^e tub is objectionable, it can be avoided by removing 
water before* the emptying of the cover, returning the same after filling* The level 
thus remams the same except during the filling or emptying, when it is low. A con* 
venient way of removing the water is to transfer it into an inverted vessel ^not here 
shown) somewhere inside the tub, making the transfer, agait^ by means of an in¬ 
verted air siphon. The siphon tubes should be about a centimeter in diameter; the 
transfers are then almost instantaneous. 

* An arrangement of this sort, applied to a more elaborate, but no moire efifeetlve, 
Jacket installation, has already been described, in *^Some Calorimetric Appdtatiis,'* 
Walter P. White, Fkys, Rm., 3*1 ^73 (i9*o). 
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^f!be ^e #tdlof the ciitorisieter dtttmber. Thiii has 
»iiBcihM by bringihg the wiitet up to the top of the side waH, ithidh ii a 
Iktle^ tiOdblesotne, but is a shght price to pay for absence of all hheer- 
taiilty as to the jacket wall temperature. Fortunately, however, a auffi- 
M __ i ^ 71 certain uniformity of tem- 

perature in the jacket wall can be attained 
as follows: (Fig. 4): The upper 4 cm. or 
mmre of the wall is of (or is reinforced 
^ with) copper, about i. 5 mm. thick, and 

t- > does not project more than 3 cm. above 

^ l! g water surface; outside of this and 4 

^ ^ or 5 mm. from it is a shielding rim whose 

p lower edges turn outward 2 cm. or so in 

o water> so as to touch the water 

' “Jo abundantly without keeping it from the 

O shielding rim, coming 

nearly to the temperature of the water, 
prevents the true rim from being sensibly 
Fig. 4.-AiTaiigement of shielding rim “ffectcd by the room temperature, whose 
preventing the influence of the room changes will cause not Over o. 0005 as 

temperatare upon the upper part much diange in the true rim. The lag of 
of the will of the calorimeter the very top of the rim will not be over 4 
chamber. seconds, which is negligible even in the 

most accurate work, since it affects only a small part of the whole calorim¬ 
eter chamber wall. The shielding rim does not appear in Fig. 3 because 
it is not needed under the ends of the jacket cover. 

If a cold calorimeter is used in the same jacket, the copper rim may sur- 
roimd it also. 

If the thermoelement then passes dir^|4y from one chapiber to the 
other, evaporation into the working ^^i^kfriineter ch^mher be pre¬ 
vented by packing the orifice through which the thetomelement passes 
with plasticine or other soft wax, or else by poufkig h^vy oil on the water 
surfaces inside and outside the cold calorittieter. 

!PiWe&tioii of is recognized ns impdrbuit in thennostEts of precision, 

sad H Is of codne'iiesirable or necessary for the jacket water with the type of instaha- 
lion Just dhi<ljHbed. A quick and easy way to secure it is by casting paraffin on the 
snriace of thebrater. the paraffin wffl not continuously support much weight, and 
hence dnM be supported, either by t|ie %attr or otherwise. It is a good plan to nse 
fiked^C^daffin to fill in around comeft and: irreg^ularities, leaving the large, clear spaces 
prcaatted by bodies of simple ouflihe, idther floating or otherwise supported. 

It is an advantage to pain,t the jacket vessel white inside, which w^kutB 
objects in it fac more easily vis^. The paint may be protected by a 
th^ layer of paraffin. 

(c) Lmr Adjusters, — Some adjustment of the amount of water in the 
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caladwtm is desiraUe or necessary in nearly all caloarsmetric work. 
With the compensated calorimeters the quick method of Dickinson and 
George^ gives more than suffi¬ 
cient precision and will often save 
a tedious adjustment of the 
weight on a balance. This 
method consists in sucking out 
excess water down to a desired 
level. The level reached is more 
constant, however, if the tube 
used is of different shape from 
that of Dickinson and George. 

Fig. 5 shows the adjuster used 
with our working calorimeter. 

It is made of a large cork, three 
nails and a little glassware. The 
nails, serving as a gage, rest on 



-Apparatus for quickly adjusting the 
water level in calorimeter. 


the calorimeter rim when the adjuster is in use. 

(d) Temperature Adjustment, —^The required adjustment of the tem¬ 
perature of the cold calorimeter to approximate equality with that of the 
jacket is practically the only special manipulation called for by the com¬ 
pensated calorimeter system, once the installation is completed. With 
the submerged cold calorimeter, this adjustment, as already pointed out, 
is neiu-ly automatic. With a cold calorimeter not submerged, the ad¬ 
justment is readily made on a similar principle, by sucking out the water 
into a large bottle, and then refilling from the jacket. If the jacket is 
made into a thermostat, these manipulations become unnecessary.® 


9* Essentials of a Duferential Calorimeter Installation. 

The essential apparatus of the calorimetric system described in the 
present series of papers are here listed together. 

A, Calorimetric Arrangements, 

I. The calorimeter proper, or “working calorimeter,** has up restric¬ 
tions placed upon it by the differential methods h6re presented. 

II. The coldf or comparison calorimeter^ which is merely a vacptim 
jacketed bottle, and 

^H. C. Dickinson, E. F. Mueller and E- B. George, “Specific Heats of Some 
Calcium Chloride Solutions between —-35* C, and -bso® C.,’* Bull, Bur, Standards^ 6» 
388 (1910). 

® As to the complication involved in this procedure it may be said that even in 
the meet unfavorable case, where the cold calorimeter has a separate thermostat all to 
itself, the installation of the thermostat is simpler, and its maintenance less objection¬ 
able, of the oil-filled thermostat around the Wheatstone bridge, which is generally 
considered the most desirable means of insuring high precision with the resistan c e 
thermonieter. 
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XI. Arauotioas mi SafeguaH*. 

Hiis aecMoti gives, with an attempt at completeness, a list of features whieh must 
be provided in the apparatus, and of precautions which must not be forgotten in daily 
work, for observations of precision. 

/. Features Required in the A^aratus. 

(j) Generally necessary—that is, not peculiar to the differential thermoelectric, com¬ 
pensated calorimeter method, 

A. Pertaining to the Calorimeter. 

(а) Control of, or preferably prevention of, evai>oration from the calorimeter. 

(б) Sufficiently vigorous stirring in the calorimeter and especially in the jacket. 

{c) Sufficiently constant speed of stirring in the calorimeter. 

(d) Reduction of certain la^ errors, which are usually negligible, but should not 
be assumed to be so.^ 

(e) (Occasionally) provision against excessive evaporation or other detriment to 
uniformity in jacket temperature. 

B. Thermometric. 

(/) To have sufficient depth of immersion of the thermometer. 

C. Electric, 

(g) To provide adequate insulation at all points. 

(h) To provide equipotential leakage shields if necessary. 

(•) To have it definitely known how much attention is needed by dial and other 
contacts. 

(A) To have the coil corrections, if any, properly determined (usually there will 
be none). 

I (a) Features Required in the Apparatus, Peculiar to the Compensated Calorimeter 

Method. 

A, Pertaining to the Calorimeter. 

l . Provision against friction of the cold calorimeter stirrer against the thermo¬ 
element. 

IL Provision against appreciable heat of stirring in the cold calorimeter (or else 
against an appreciable difference between the two calorimeters). 

B. Thermometric, 

m. (In divided installations only) to itasrt a copper temperature shield over the 
horizontal part of the thermoelement, to protect thermoelement and calorimeter 
from the effect of room temperature.* 

* a to d are discussed in: *'Lag Effects and Other Errors in Calorimetry,*’ L0C> 
dt. Irregular heat <oonduction to the calorimeter along the thermometer, which is 
troublesome with some electric thermometers, is, of course, impossible in the differential 
thermoelectric method with a single jacket, since the thermoelement is then com¬ 
pletely indudbd; and is prevented in divided installations by the ^eet copper shield 
over the exposed portion of the thermoelement. A good thermal contact with the 
jacket where the thermoelement passes through may give additional security; it has 
proved sufficient by itself under severe tests. 

* The observer ^ould, of course, by all means, see to it that his thermoelement 
is sufficiently homogeneous at the place where the temperature gradient comes, but 
this amounts merely to 8a3ring that he must have a satisfactory thermometer, so I 
have not classed it as a precaution. 
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IV. To have neutral (t e, practically, copper) wires and contacts outside of the 
eliminating switch 

y. To have an eliminating switch which has been thoroughly tested for neutrality 

VI To have some provision agamst the effect of duect sunlight, or heat from 
lamps, upon neutral switches or contacts 

II Precautions Needed tn Operation 
(i) Not Peculiar to the Thermoelectrtc Methods 
A Pertaining to the Calorimeter 

(/) To avoid moisture on the working calonmeter 

{m) To have the right amount of water in the same 

(n) To see that the jacket stimng does not accidentally become too slow, from 
slipping of the belt for instance 

ip) To see that the proper speed of calonmetei stimng is maintamed ^ 

{p) Not to overlook any change which may be produced m the heat equivalent 
of the calonmeter 

B Thermometnc 

There are no general thermometnc precautions which remain necessary when the 
compensated calorimeter method is used 

C Electric 

(g) and (r) To test insulation and shield whenever trying weather oi other cause 
suggest the necessity * 

(5) To Give the Contacts Needed Attention —(With the combination potentiometer 
this IS almost nil if corrosive gases are absent An overhaulmg twice a year will then 
prove more than sufficient) 

(f) To avoid laying wires clothing, or other objects down so as to make a leakage 
path by the eqmpotential shield and to avoid letting live wires even if insulated, 
touch anything inside the shield in damp weather 

U {2) Precautions Needed in Operation, Peculiar to the Compensated Calorimeter Method 

A Calonmetnc 

Vn. To let 10 mmutes or so mtervene between any considerable change m the cold 
calorimeter temperature (in adjusting it) and the begmning of observations 
B Thermometnc, nothing 
C Electrical, uothmg 

Of these precautions n, 0, q, r are the most troublesome, and their mconvemences 
are triflmg They are necessary for high precision by almost any method The 
compensated calorimeter method itself evidently calls for practically no precautions 

X2. Availability of the Differential Thermoelectric Methods. 

The intrinsic advantages of the differential thermoelectric system 
m calonmetry have been stated at the close of a previous paper * They 
gi\e rise to methods superior in absolute precision, certainty, and free¬ 
dom from precautions, in quickness, and m the power of combining numer- 

* Our speed is governed and the governor operates by means of incandescent 
hghts, whose winking shows when the governor is working properly 

* The tests given m ''leakage Protection by Shieldmg, Especially in Potentiometer 
Systems*' {Loc at ), will usually be sufficient tn potentiometer systems 

’ "Potentiometers for Thermoelectnc Work, Especially m Calonmetry," Loc at 
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ous and varied observations. It trdl probably be dear from the present 
paper that the calorimetric arrangements necessary to seem these differ* 
ential methods entail disadvantages which are slight, and are practically 
done with, once the original installation is accomplished. The same may 
be said of the electrical arrangements. The methods will therefore 
nearly always be satisfactory, even where they are not noticeably pref¬ 
erable. Wherever a variety of work is to be done the thermoelectric 
apparatus is likely to prove decidedly superior for some of it. 

If apparatus is desired which can be made useful in work not calori¬ 
metric, the thermodement installation will be useful not only for all thermo¬ 
electric work, induding high temperature measurement, study of heat 
conduction, etc., but also for much potentiometer work where no tem¬ 
perature measurement is involved. For measurements which are naturally 
or necessarily differential (such as freezing point depressions, for instance) 
the thermodement is espedally advantageous. If, however, the dectrical 
apparatus is likely to be needed for very accurate measurement of single 
temperatures (f. e,, not temperature intervals) as in determinmg fixed 
points with the highest predsion, the resistance thermometer, which is 
more convenient for such measurements, is more likely to be preferable. 

Summary. 

In the calorimetric “Method of Mixtures,” a precision approaching or 
reaching o i per mille, though somewhat unusual, is often desirable, 
and is ordinarily not difficult to attain with appropriate apparatus 
Its attainment is especially easy with a' twb-calorimcter installation, 
which secures the convenience and high ^[Sfedsion of differential thermo- 
dectric temperature measurement. TWii IS the only advantage of the 
two-calorimeter arrangement; the dhhihution of heat-loss error, often 
counted an advantage, turns out upon examination to be largely illusory. 
By abandoning the twin calorimeters previously used to get this supposed 
advantage, and using for the comparison caloftoeter a vacuum jacketed 
flask, there is a gain in convenience an^^igfedp(pn. A special thermoele¬ 
ment combination rendeta the necesi^j^ temperature observations as 
simple as with the twin arrange£u|gt, A completely indosing jacket of 
tmiform temperature is necesaax]y^^^ this method, but this is no loss, 
for such a jacket proves to b« ly^s^ary for highest precision with any 
other in^o^* This method ^ j g ™ e as effective with two jackets, one 
around wdi calorimeter, and I^H^^ore with adiabatic methods. 

Effident complete jackets very easily realized according to sev¬ 

eral methods, which are deaenbed. 

As compared with others^ the present method is especially advantageoui> 
for observations of gre«t absolute precision, and wherever it is desirable 
to secure the advantagdil which the thermoelectric system possesses in the 
way of rapidity and dt facility in making varied observations. 
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At^Mrattw especially valuable for this method is described in a series 
of papers, of which this paper is the last. 

OMorarttCAL Labokatost, 

CAKKKOZS iKtnTVTXOlt OB WAtHXMOTON, 

WAtKXKOTON, D. C. 

ALTERNATING CURRENT ELECTROLYSIS. 

Bt Jnansndra Cbandra Ghosh. 

Received September 16, 1914. 

PART I. 

Manuevrier and Chappius^ found that, when an alternating current 
is passed through electrodes of very fine platinum wires dipped into a 
sulfuric add solution, there is an immediate and abundant evolution of 
gas. They also found that the higher the frequency the less the amount 
of decomposition. 

Ayrton and Perry* used alternating currents having a frequency of 
10,000 per minute, and made the interesting observation that a deposi¬ 
tion of hydrogen gas on a platinum electrode hinders visible decomposi¬ 
tion by alternating currents, while deposition of oxygen favors such' 
decomposition. Hopkinson, Wilson and Lyddal* also investigated the 
nature of electrolysis by alternating currents, but they laid more stress 
on the physical side of the question. M. LeBlanc* passed an alternating 
current between copper electrodes in a cyanide solution and found that, 
with the rate of reversal of looo per minute, copper passed quantitatively 
into solution; while, with the rate of 38,000 reversals per minute, only 
33% of the theoretical quantity dissolved. TeBlanc holds that the cop¬ 
per passes into solution if the copper dissolved at the anode has time to 
be converted into the complex cuprocyanide ion before the reversal of 
the current. 

Brochet and Petit* do not share the view that the possibility of alter¬ 
nate current electrolysis depends on the formation of a complex ion. They 
conceive the general condition for the formation of a new compound 
to be, that the ion, on reaching the electrode, has had time to part with 
its charge before reversal produces the ion of the opposite charge, at the 
same electrode. Ostwald also holds the above view. It frequently 
happens that the immediate product of the d^emic^^rocesses at the 
electrodes undergoes further changes which are difficult to rtytrse. He 
considers that reversibility is often merely a question of time 
short intervals of time is always present. This is shown by the fact thwD * 

' Compt. rend., 106, 1719-22; 107, 37-40. 

’ Electrician, 21, 299-300. 

* Proe. Ray, Soc., 54, 407-417. 

* Z. Ekckochem ,, xi, 705 (1905). 

* Ibid ,, XBi 909 (1904); XX* 44* (*905)- 
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of one current which has disappeared in polarizing the electrodes reappears 
in the next current of opposite directioUi u e., the chemical decomposition 
effected by the passage of the alternating current in one direction is corn* 
pletely reversed by the succeeding identical current in the opposite direc> 
tion, and the resultant chemical action thus becomes nil. The direct 
experimental verification of this view is, however, a very difficult one, 
since, even if any chemical action takes place on the passage of a high fre¬ 
quency alternating current through an electrolyte, it will be so minute 
that our ordinary methods of chemical analysis would fail in detecting it. 
It occurred to the author that by measuring the potential differences 
between an electrode and an electrolyte, before the passage of an alter¬ 
nating current, and then during or just after the passage of the same, a 
due might be obtained as to whether any chemical action has taken place 
on the electrode surface. It was also thought possible that, since the elec¬ 
trode potential is due to the electrical double layer at the surface of separa¬ 
tion between the electrode and the electrolyte, the amount and direction 
of variation of dectrode potential may throw light on the nature of the 
chemical changes at the dectrode surface. 

The following method of experimental procedure was adopted: A B 
is a potentiometer wire (see Fig. I) through which a constant current from 

a four-volt battery D 
is passing C is a 
Weston cadmium de¬ 
ment and E is a ded- 
normal calomel dec¬ 
trode of compaxativdy 
high resistance. X 
and X' are the dec- 
B trodes dipped into the 
dectrolyte whpse elec¬ 
trolysis on the passage 
of an alternating cur¬ 
rent is to be ftudied. 
They are joined 
key, K', to the two terminals of the secondary I of aaittduc- 
* coil. The key K' consists of a mercury cup in which the two connect¬ 
ing wires are dipped, and should be placed nearby on the potentiometer 
table. Since it is necessary to measure the electrode potentialoi either 
X or X' just after the passage of an alternating current, the tiao between 
breaking contact at K' and making the galvanometer oontaiqi^ iritis 
potentiometer wire should not be at all appreciable. The indtijE^Mn 
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ii9e<f is a very small one, such as is generally used in the conductivity tneas^ 
urements according to the method of Kohlrausch. The frequency of 
alternation was 30,000 per min. approximately. The current passing 
through the primary was measured by an ammeter placed in the circuit. 
K is a three-way key and G a galvanometer. The galvanometer was 
shunted off by means of a sliding resistance (which should be near at hand). 
The E. M. F. of the combination E and X is measured by comparison 
against C. 

The first experiments were carried out to determine whether there is 
any variation in the electrode potential on the passage of an alternating 
current through two pieces of the same metal dipped in its own salt solu¬ 
tion. Two clean zinc rods were taken and immersed in a normal solution 
of zinc sulfate. The internal resistance of the cell thus obtained was 
about one ohm. The current strength through the primary of the induc¬ 
tion coil was of an ampere. 

E. M. F. of the combination of E and X before the passage of the alt. current * 
1.105 volt. 

E. M, F. of the combination of E and X during to passage of the alt. current * 
1.105 volt. 

E. M. F. of the combination of E and X just after the passage * 1.105 volt. 

The same constancy of behavior was obtained in the case of cadmium 
in cadmium sulfate solution and copper in copper sulfate solution. In 
the case of metals dipped in their own salt solutions such constancy of 
behavior is to be expected, for here the question of an irreversible change 
being conducted reversibly does not come in. These results also justify 
the assumption that only when there is some such change as would alter 
definitely the chemical nature of the electrical double layer, is its effect 
noticeable by the measurements of the electrode potentials. 

The next investigation carried out consisted in determining the changes 
in the electrode potentials in cells consisting of two platinum electrodes 
dipped in any electrolyte. The great disadvantage of these determina¬ 
tions lies in the fact that we seldom get a constant value of the electrode 
potentials in these cases, and therefore these measurements canhot be 
exactly repeated. But, since the variation of electrode potential is the 
only point of importance, the uncertainty in the absolute values of these 
potentials does not affect the worth of these measurements. Two pieces 
of polished platinum of equal area—^3.5 cm. in length and i cm. in breadth, 
were cut out from the same foil, cleaned, ignited red hot and then kept 
dipped in the given electrolyte for about 24 hours. It was found, in ac¬ 
cordance with the observation of Smale* and others, that, in order to ob¬ 
tain a maximum constant potential difference between the electrodes 
and the electrol3rte, it is necessary to keep the electrodes immersed in the 

* Z. phys. Ckm., 14, 577 (1894)^ 
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TABtS I 

Concen* 

tration 

BMP 

befora 

paMaga 

B M F 
during 
paMaga 

B M F 
after 
passage 

HCl 


I oN 

+0 52 

-f-o 31 

4-0 35 

HNO, 


1 o N 

+0 68 

4-0 48 

4-0 52 

CHiCOOH 

O 2 N 

+o 25 

—0 02 

—0 01 

HCOOH 

O 2N 

4-0 07 

•—0 37 

—0 30 

COOH 

1 


O 2 N 

4-0 31 

—0 02 

4-0 01 

COOH J 
HiSOd 


O 2 N 

-fo 51 

f 0 61 

4-0 60 

HiCrOd 


I oN 

+o 8o 

f 0 96 

-ho 92 

Monocliloroacetic 

O 2 N 

4-0 31 

f 0 60 

4*0 57 

Tnchloroacetic 

O 2 N 

4-0 35 

f 0 52 

-fo 49 

Lactic acid 

O 2 N 

4*0 34 

4-0 51 

-f 0 50 

Tartanc acid 

o ^ N 

34 

•f 0 54 

-ho 52 

Malonic acid 

O 2 N 

4-0 35 

4-0 6 j 

4-0 60 

Malic acid 

O 2 N 

4-0 31 

-ho 42 

f 0 39 

Citnc acid 

O 2 N 

4-0 36 

f 0 58 

•f 0 54 

Benzene sulfonic acid 

O 2 N 

-f 0 34 

4-0 54 

4-0 51 

Potassium hydronde 

Table II 

I oN 

-f 0 05 

—0 02 

f 0 01 

Sodium hydroxide 

1 o N 

4-0 06 

—0 02 

4-0 01 

Sodium carbonate 

o 1 N 

4-0 09 

4-0 02 

4-0 03 

Potassium permanganate 

Table III 
o I iV 

+0 45 

4-0 54 

-ho 49 

Potassium dichromate 

o I N 

4-0 35 

4-0 45 

■f 0 41 

Potassium mtimte 

i o N 

4-0 2 

4-0 30 


Potassium cldorate 

i o N 

4-0 22 

■fo 31 


Potassium bromate 

I oN 

4-0 35 

4-0 43 


Hydroxylamme hydrochlonde 

Table IV 

I oN 

■f 0 02 

—0 05 

—0 01 

Hydrazine sulfate 

1 o N 

—0 13 

—0 18 

—0 16 

Sodbum sulfite 

1 oN 

—0 l6 

—0 21 

—0 17 

Potassium iodide 

i o N 

4-0 10 

—0 08 

4-0 05 

Salt 


Table V 

Concen 

tration 

B M F 
bafora 

passaga 

B M F 
during 
passage 

B M F 
after 
passaga 

Potassium^chlonde 

oN 

•fo 15 

4-0 30 

4-0 2 $ 


n oropude 

oN 

+0 12 

4-0 26 

4-0 9 

Bium sulfate^ 

oN 

f 0 15 

+0 21 

4-0 Bb 

l%ilfate 

oN 

+0 14 

4-0 28 

4-0 2t 

Copper sulfate ^ 

oN 

4-0 30 

4-0 38 

4-0 36 

Ztac chlorhlif 

oN 

4-0 21 

4-0 40 

-f 0 38 

Sodium tartrate 

oN 

4*0 05 

4-0 024 

4-0 d3 

Soduam citrate 

oN 

•fo II 

•fo 21 

4-0 io 

Chromium sulfate 

oN 

4-0 41 


4-0 4« 
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agi i rtit It frotdi solution. The electrodes were kept i cm. apart am 
alternating current passed for 15 min. The current strength through the 
primary was ^/nth of an ampere. The E. M. F. was measured just be¬ 
fore the passage of the alternating currents during the passage, and then 
just after the stoppage of the alternating current. The secondary circuit 
was always kept closed. 

It was found that, although the absolute values of the E. M. F. depend 
much on the concentration of the electrolyte, the amount of variation 
of E. M. F. is much the same for all concentrations between i.oN and 
o.i N. The variation depends much on the time of the passage of the 
current, rising to a maximum after a definite interv’^al which did not ex¬ 
ceed 15 minutes in any of the cases studied. In the tables, therefore, 
the maximum variation has been noted down. The negative values of 
K. M. F. in the tables mean that in these cases the calomel electrode is 
positive. It will be noticed that, in all the cases recorded above, the 
E. M. F. just on stopping is 
nearer the initial E. M. F. than 
the E. M. F. during the passage ^ 
of the alternating current. In- ^ 
deed, in all the cases investi- 
gated, a complete recovery curve ^ 
was obtained. They are all simi- 
lar in nature and only some of 
the typical ones are given in Figs. 

II, III and IV. It will be noticed ^ 
that, in the beginning, the re- 
covery is quite rapid but after- ^ 
wards it becomes quite slow. ^ 

The fact that in each case the E. 

M. F. gets back to the original 
value goes to show that they are 
tending towards stable condi¬ 
tions. The new chemical sub¬ 
stances produced by the action 
of the alternating current alters the nature of tlie electrical double layer, 
but they soon disappear by diffusion and we get the old yalues of the 
E. M. F. again. ' 

On examination of Table I, it will be noticed that the acids may be 
divided into two groups. For the acids 1-5 the E. M. F. diminishes 
on the passage of the alternating current,* while for the rest the opposite 
is the <iase. The latter dass of adds are all characterised by either coa- 
taining Cl or (OH) groups. Thus the behavior of lactic, tartaric, or tnotio- 
chloroacetic adds is quite different from that of fonhic, acetic or Oxidit 
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adds. Kdtt also be obadrvedl tbat ^ E* M, E. of adds imdeq^ 
{jifeater imttetion that the E. M. F. other electrolytes—the amouttt bl 
variatioin being from 0.2 to 0.4. 

In Table II it will be observed that the variations are in the same direc¬ 
tion—^the E. M. F. diminishing during the passage of the alternating cur¬ 
rent. The variations here are also relatively small. 

In Table III all the substances are oxidizing agents and we find that 
the E. M. F. increases during the passage of the alternating current. With 
the reducing agents the contrary is the case—the E. M. F. diminishing 
during the passage of the cyrrent. 

In the case of the salts e, g., potassium chloride, sodium chloride, 
the E. M. F. generally increases with the passage of the alternating cur- 
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rent. Now the electrode potential observed on the platinum surface is 
always referred to as being the potential difference between the air and 
the solution, or more particularly between the oxygen gas of the atmosphere 
and the O*' or OH®' ions of the solution. A diminution in the value of 
the electrode potential must therefore be attributed to a diminution in 
the concentration of the oxygen gas. We may expect a diminution of the 
value of the electrode potential on the passage of an alternating current 
in the case ot platinum foils dipped in solutions of reducing agents, if we 
believe that the anion of the electrolyte breaks up at the electrode surface 
and combines with the oxygen there to form more stable bodies. The 
diminution of «lectro4e> potential in the case of certain adds is also in- 
telligible on the assumption that the discharged hydrion goes to combine 
with the oxygen of the double layer.. Similarly, by assuming the decom¬ 
position of the anion of an oxidising electrolyte and the consequent setting 
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fM of oxygen gas, we may explain the increase in the electrode potential 
observed in those electrolytes. The above variations in electrode poten¬ 
tial therefore give us a direct experimental evidence of the fact that on a 
poHshed platinum surface, even for such short intervals of time as 
1/2 X 30000 minute, the chemical process at the electrode is not a re¬ 
versible one, t. e.f the ion has had time to part with its charge and form 
other more stable bodies 

When the platinum electrodes in the previous cases were substituted 
by mercury electrodes, a good deal of the variation in the electrode poten¬ 
tial on the passage of the alternating current was also noticed Here, 
however, it is very difficult to obtain fairly concordant results, even after 
taking all the precautions used in the case of platinum electrodes Here 
the electrolytic cell of the previous cases was re]daced by a H shaped cell, 
at the bottom ot the two limbs of which there is a sufficient quantity of 
pure mercury to act as electrode The cross-section of the surface of 
mercury was o 75 cm sq and the distance between the surfaces of the 
electrodes i 2 cm. 



Tabee VI 

BMP 

BMP 

BMP 


Conceit 

before 

during 

after 

Electrolyte 

tration 

paB!>age 

passage 

passage 

H,S 04 

1 oN 

-f-O 20 

+t> 23 

-fo 22 

HCl 

1 0 N 

-f-O II 

+0 15 

-fo 12 

KjCrjOr 

0 j N 

■fo 272 

-ho 32 

-fo 31 

NasSaOi 

0 i N 

—0 40 

—0 51 

—0 42 

KI 

0 I N 

—0 46 

—<5 49 

—0 48 

NasSO, 

i 0 N 

—0 05 

—0 06 

—0 05 


The amount of variation to be observed in these cases is not so great 
as in that of platinum. The nature of variation is also, in many cases, 
quite unlike that of platinum. The peculiarity was observed that after 
the passage of the alternating c^irrert the mercury surface in most cases 
lost its brilliancy, and it was therefore suspected that some chemical 
compounds might have been formed Indeed ManuevTier and Chap- 
pius^ noticed that when an alternating current was passed through mer¬ 
cury electrodes in sulfuric aad solution there was formation of mercurous 
sulfate on the electrode surface. 

When, however, electrodes of platinum black are used the above varia¬ 
tion m electrode potection on the passage of alternating currents almost 
disappears. In no case were the fluctuations more than o 015 volt. 
This proves that there is no appreciable consumption of energy at the elec¬ 
trode surface and the condition which Ostwald lays down for the trust¬ 
worthiness of conductivity measurements by means of alternating current 
is almost fulfilled. 

^ Loc. ou, ► 





'fh^ v$si$tiom^ uifiMter tbe mfluetioe of altematmg cturaalA of tlie lii^ 
gle oloctiTO^o potentials of oombinations which have an £. M. If, of their 
own was iiei;t stndied. Here it is impossible to observe the fluctuations 
in electrode potentials during the passage of the alternating current, 
for there the two dissimilar electrodes are in metallic contact through 
the secondary of the induction coil. The readings are therefore taken 
for each electrode, before and just after the passage of the alternating 
current—^the arrangements, as has been previously mentioned, being 
such that no appreciable time passes between the breaking of the second* 
ary circuit and the determination of the null point. A completely re¬ 
versible element shows no peculiarity, inasmuch as the electrode poten¬ 
tial remains absolutely the same before and after the passage of the alter¬ 
nating current. 

The study of cells containing an electrode consisting of a metal sur¬ 
rounded by its insoluble salts gave quite interesting results. In this type 
of cells, which have an E. M. F. of their own, the electrode gets polar¬ 
ized when the cell is allowed to work for itself. Here, in order to deter¬ 
mine the effect of the alternating current, it is necessary to study first 
the behavior of the cell as regards its E. M. F. after it has been allowed 
to work for itself for a certain amount of time; the cell is then left to itself 
to recover its normal condition, and when the recovery is complete 
it is again allowed to work for the same interval of time under the influ¬ 
ence of an alternating current, and its behavior as regards E. M. F. again 
studied. The Helmholtz calomel element, zinc-zinc chloride-mercurous 
chloride-mercury, was taken up for study. The cell, after prepara¬ 
tion, should be left to itself for a few days, so that mercurous chloride 
may settle completely and in a compact condition on the surface of mer¬ 
cury. This is necessary in order to secure standard conditkms as regards 
the depolarizing capacity of the cell. The electrodes of the cell were 
corrected through a resistance box and the mercury cup K' to the two 
terminals of the secondary coil. Here there is no necessity of the calo¬ 
mel electrode, A and B being directly connected to the electrodes of the 
calomel element. 

Initial E. M. F. of the cell = 1.02 volt. The circuit is closed through 
a resistance of 460 ohms. E. M. F. of the cell just on breaking circuit 
after 10 min. 0.61 volt. The cell is allowed to recover, ai^d then after 2 
hours, external circuit is closed with an alternating currcj^t l^Using through 
the secondary coil—the current strenffffi^ through" lie primary being 
Vuth of an ampere. E. M. F. of the cell just on breaking circuit after 
xo min. « o. 15* volt. By varying the external resistance, different read¬ 
ing for the two sets of values of E. M. F. could be obtained. The circuit 
is kept closed in each case for 5 minutes. 
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aMi»* 

tWBOt. 

Ohms. 

inttua 

B. M F 
Volt 

B M.F. 

aftor 

doaing 

circuit 

•imply 

B M F. 
after 
dotiug 
circuit 
with an 
alt current 

Reeis- 

tance 

Ohms 

Initial 

B M F 
Volt 

B M F 
after 
doting 
circuit 
•imply 

dodog 
drcttlt 
with im 
alt current 

400 

1.0a 

0 51 

0 12 

200 

0 8 

0 49 

0 26 

700 

I 02 

0 76 

0 16 

300 

0 8 

0 18 

0 x6 

900 

1 02 

0 84 

0 20 

500 

0 8 

0 19 

0 16 

500 

I 07 

0 45 

0 II 





700 

1 07 

0 64 

0 16 





900 

I 07 

0 81 

0 20 






In the cell whose E. M. F. was i 07 volt the zinc chloride solution 
was more dilute. The recovery curve could also be easily traced in the 
case where the external circuit was kept closed through a small resistance 
for about 15 minutes. Fig V shows a typical one The rate of recovery 



V 


is slow at the beginning, very rapid after some time, and then again slows 
down as the normal E. M. F. is approached. The curve in the case where 
no alternating current passed is always above the curve of the case where 
the alternating current did pass. 

The cell Cd-CdCli-HgiCU-Hg also lends itself to study in the same 
manner. 

The recovery curve is given in Fig. VI. It will be noticed that in the 
of these cells, even when there is sufficient resistance in the external 
circuit, the rate of recovery is slow enough to be accurately traced. 

The cell zinc-zinc sulfate-mercurous sulfate-mercury was also studied. 
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Th^ external xeaistaiiee in the circuit should be as small as possible, mer- 
ctarous siilfate being soluble enough to give unpolarizable electrodes for 
snudl current densities. In this case, the recovery curves are similar 
to those of the calomel cell. Now, since in all the c^ studied, there re¬ 
mained always a suf&dent amount of mercury salt on the surface of the 
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Fig VI 

mercury electrode, we may reasonably hold that the depolarizing capacity 
of each cell retained a constant value. Now the curves of recovery to the 
normal E. M. F. with time, as also the values of E. M. F. just on the 
breaking of circuit, show immistakably that the cell retains its polariza¬ 
tion longer in the case when an alternating current plays in the external 
circuit than in that in which the external circuit is simply kept closed. 
If therefore we attribute a constant value to the depolarizing capacity of 
each cell we may conclude that a greater amount of polarization takes 
place in the former case than in the latter. 

The effect of impressing an alternating current to the above type of 
cdls is therefore to increase the amount of polarization at the mercury 
electrode, and necessarily to increase the amount of the polarizing current 
whiidi the celj furnishes of itself. 

The behavior of cells opntaining an electrode which is very easily polar¬ 
izable was next studied. The internal resistance of the cell was always 
very small-^never greater than one ohm. 
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B M F 
after 
aimply 
cloalng 
circuit 

B F 

after 
cloalng 
circuit 
with alt 
current 


B M F 

of the mercury 
electrode 

Cell 

B M F 
before 

paaeage 

Cell 

Before 

passage 

After ^Mwage 
current 

Zn ZnS 04 Pt 

I 41 

0 05 

0 05 

Cd-ZnS04 Hg 

—0 05 

+0 98 

CU-CUSO4 Pt 

0 31 

0 04 

0 04 

Al-ZnS04 Hg 

—0 07 

-hi OX 

Cd CdS 04 Pt 

I 20 

0 05 

0 05 

Fe ZnS04-Hg 

—0 06 

+ i 02 





Ni ZnSOi Hg 

— 0 £ 

-hi 00 





Ca ZnSOi Hg 

— 0 08 

-ho 10 


Quite a number of such cells were studied, but in no case was a great 
difference found between the values m the 3rd and the 4th column The 
rate of disappearance of polarization with time did not yield reliable re¬ 
sults However, in the case of those cells where mercury is the polariza¬ 
ble electrode, e g , zinc zinc sulfate mercury, magnesium magnesium 
sulfate mercury, it is observed that ripples begin to play more violently 
on the mercury surface when an alternating current plays in the external 
circuit 

The next type of cells consisted of electrodes both of which were easily 
polarizable The electrode potential of each electrode of the cell was 
measured against a decmormal calomel electrode, before and then just 
after the passage of the alternating current The salt solutions used were 
quite concentrated and the internal resistance of the cell was, as in the 
previous ones, very small The alternating current was allowed to pass 
for 15 minutes 

Except in the case of nickel, the electrode potential of the more elec¬ 
tro positive metals of the above cells did not change appreciably In 
the case of the cell Ni-ZnS04 Hg the electrode potential of nickel rises 
from -fo 24 to -ho 42, but this high value is not retained long enough 
In all the abo\e cells, except m the case of the cell Cu ZnS04 Hg, it will 
be observed that the merciui electrode assumes a potential value which 
IS almost equal to that of metallic zinc against a zme sulfate solution 
Evidently zinc has formed an amalgam with mercury The mercury elec¬ 
trode loses its high E M F only very slowly 


Tabcb XI 

B M F of tue platioum 
electrode 



Before 

After passage 
of the alt 

CcU 

passage 

current 

Cd-ZnSOi-Pt 

—0 25 

+0 95 

Pe-ZnS 04 -Pt 

—0 22 

+0 56 

Ni-ZnSO, Pt 

—0 23 

-ho 62 


Table XII 

B M F of mercury 
electrode 



Before 

Aft( . 
oi alt 

CeU 

passage 

current 

Ni CdSOi Hg 

—0 12 

+0 62 

Fe-CdS04 Hg 

—0 15 

+0 63 

Ca.CdS04-Hg 

—0 16 

-ho 60 


It is to be noticed that the platmum electrode attains the E F* 
of zme only m the case of the cell Cd-2nS04-Pt Unlike the behavior of 
the mercury electrodes, platmum does not retam this high potential for 



i km; tittfe. fig. Vlf fall typical red6yery cm^ of tkephititiumctecrfc!^d& 
in the caae of the cell Cd-Z^OrPt. two breaks at 0.83-0.86 volt 
and a^ain at o 2-0.25 volt are very peculiar. The first break perhaps 
indicates the lower limit of existence of zinc and the other at 0.23, the 



4 MaiMon of the massive metal, may be referred to. Cells were then studied 
'''|pl>%hich the*electrolyte was a salt of cadmium. 

*f^^ln all the above cases the electrode potential of mercury, after the pas- 
of the alternating current, approaches the potential value of cadmium 
a^HSlhst cadmipm sulfate solution. Here also merctuy loses its high 
only very slowly. In the cell Cu-CdClt*Hg, mercury did not 
^ WM. Ann., 31 ,336 (18S7) 

* P$y^. Z„ 6, 847, 849 (1903). 
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exhibit the S* M. F. itf caxlmfum, aad tibte contrast between the behavior 
of the two salts is quite marked. 

Tabus X.JtXI> 

B. M. P. of the platinum electrode 


Ni-CdS 04 -Pt., 
Cu-CdS04-Pt. 


Before the 

peMage. 

—^.26 


After the paaeage 
of the alt. current. 


Platinum in the case of the first cell approaches the potential value of 
cadmium, but not in the case of the second cell. However, the cell Ni- 
CdS04-Pt shows quite an anomalous behavior. The behayior of the 
platinum electrode of the cell depends essentially on the condition of the 
nickel electrode. If the alternating current be passed through the cell 
just after the nickel wire, thoroughly cleansed and polished with emery 
paper, is dipped into the electrolyte, platinum could be made to attain 
the potential value of cadmium. If, however, the alternating current 
is passed, several hours after the cell has been prepared, the E. M. F. 
of platinum rises from —0.27 to +0.01 volt. The behavior of nickel 
electrode itself also indicates this change in the condition of its surface 
on being kept dipped into the electrol3rte. The E. M. F. of nickel against 
a decinormal calomel electrode just on dipping it into the solution was 
4-0 2 volt, and after the passage of the alternating current for 10 min¬ 
utes was 0.5 volt. However, if the electrode be kept immersed in the 
solution for several hours the initial value is only 4-0.08 volt, and that 
after the passage of the alternating current only 4 -o 10 volt. No change 
in the surface of the nickel electrode could be observed with the eye 

Some cells formed by the combination of two electrolytes were next 
studied. It has been stated before that when an alternating current 
passes through the cells Cd-ZnS04 sol.-Hg, Cd-ZnvS04 sol.-Pt, the mercury 
or platinum exhibits the electromotive force of zinc. But the behavior 
of the cells Cd-CdS04-ZnS04-Hg, Cd-CdS04-ZuS04-Pt is quite other¬ 
wise. In no case could the value of the electrode potential of mercury 
or platinum be made to exceed the electrode potential of cadmium against 
cadmium sulfate solution. In cells of the type M-MX-MiX-Mi, where 
M is the more electropositive metal, it was found that Mi, even under 
the influence of a fairly strong alternating current, could not be made t6 
attain an electrode potential greater than that of M. 

The cells Ni-ZnvS04-CdS04-Hg, Ni-ZnS04-CdS04-Pt were next studied. 
It was observed that after the passage of the alternating current both 
mercury and platinum electrodes assumed the electrode potential of cad¬ 
mium. 

Further work on the nature of electrolysis imder the simultaneous in¬ 
fluence of a direct and an alternating current is in progress. 
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EQUILIBRIUM IN THE SYSTEM: LEAD ACETATE, LEAD OXIDE, 

WATER, AT 25“. 

By Richard P. Jackson. 

Received September 24 , 1914 . 

The basic acetates of lead owe a considerable importance in applied 
chemistry to the fact that, for a large class of crude substances, they are 
the most effective and most convenient clarifying agents known. In the 
analysis of crude saccharine products the question of clarification is as¬ 
suming an ever-increasing importance, as the sugar analysis approaches 
a continually higher precision. In order that further advances may rest 
upon a firm basis, it seems highly advisable that in place of acquiring 
more empirical data on the crude products themselves, we turn our at¬ 
tention to some of the more fimdamental problems involved. The pres¬ 
ent work was undertaken in order to contribute to our very meager knowl¬ 
edge of the basic acetates themselves and their behavior in aqueous solu¬ 
tion. Its application to the complicated problem of sugar clarification 
will form the subject of a special investigation. 

A glance into the history of the study of this problem reveals the fact 
that while a number of compounds have been reported, no work has been 
done in the light of modern knowledge. Much of the work which has 
hitherto been accepted was done under assumptions which we now know 
to be radically erroneous. As an instance of this the work of Towe' may 
be cited. This investigator boiled lead oxide and lead acetate for an arbi¬ 
trary length of time and, upon obtaining a solution and a residue, he as¬ 
sumed that each represented a compound. In order to identify these com¬ 
pounds he used tfeem to precipitate the insoluble basic nitrate of lead* 
which was then recrystallized before analysis. Its analysis was assumed 
to ifidicate the proportion of basic to neutral lead in the original com¬ 
pound. The conclusions based upon this procedure must be considered 
invalid. 

In other instances investigators have attempted to isolate and purify 
the basic compounds and have reported the formulas on the basis of the 
direct analysis of these substances. In most cases the substance obtained 
must have been heterogeneous. Indeed, as will appear from the present 
work, it is almost, if not quite, impossible to isolate at least one of the basic 
compounds, while the danger of obtaining a mixture is so great that it 
otLes this method of investigation unreliable. 
firakt, Chem., 98, 385 ( 1886 ). 





The fdUovniig compounds have been reported 
PbCCjHaOj)# sPbOi 
Pb(C2H,Oa)a 2PbO* 

Pb(C«H 802)2 PbO» 

3 Pb(C2H802)2 2PbO< 

2Pb(C2H302)2 Pbo 

The U S Pharmacopoeia states that neutral kad acetate is soluble m 
two parts of water at 25 ® Other than this, no measurement of the solu¬ 
bility of neutral or basic lead acetate has been made 

The present work has been intended to show what compounds exist 
and what are the limits of stability of each For this purpose the problem 
was attacked from the standpoint of the Phase Rule 
Preparation of Reagents. 

Lead Acetate —Lead acetate, C P, from Baker & Adamson, was re- 
crystallized once from distilled water contaming a slight excess of aeetic 
acid Two samples were tested by separating the lead quantitatively 
as sulfate and sulfide, respectively The filtrate m each case yielded no 
significant residue 

Lead Hydroxide —Reerystalhzed lead acetate was dissol d in water 
free from carbonic acid A small quantity of this solution was added to a 
caustic alkali solution and the mixture allowed to stand se\eral days to 
permit lead carbonate to settle The solution was then filtered rapidly 
through asbestos and mixed with the remaining lead acetate solution 
The lead hydroxide precipitate was thrown on a filter and washed with 
water free from carbon dioxide until free from sodium salts The con¬ 
tent of lead oxide was determined by ignition of a small sample This 
procedure could not have accomplished the complete elimination of car¬ 
bonate, but a few experiments showed that the presence of even a con¬ 
siderable amount of carbonate was without influence on the equilibrium 

Acetic Acid —^The C P re vgent of commerce was redistilled and the 
middle portion of the distillate reserved for use 
Analytical Procedure. 

The analytical processes were required to yield the percentages ot neu¬ 
tral lead acetate and of basic lead present in the sample These data were 
obtained by measuring the quantity of standard aad neutralized by the 
basic lead and the quantity of reagent required for the complete precipi¬ 
tation of l^d Two methods of estimation of total lea^were utihzed> 

* Wittstefai and Kuhn Buihner s Rep 84, 181 

* Lowe hoc at Pelouse Ann 42,206(1842) 

® Lowe Loc at 

* Brown s Handbook of Sugar Analysis p 207 

* StoUe Handbuch fur Zucktrfabnks Chemiker p 527. Wohler 
63 (1839) 





precipitatkxa by mtttui «idforic add^ mi pmApiMion by oaa* 
tUrd tuMial sodium oxalate.* 

To the weighed sample* iu a 500 cc. volumetric flask* a slight excess of 
normal acetic add was measured from a pipet. In the sulfate method the 
solution was diluted and sufficient normal sulfuric add added for complete 
predpitation. The solution was made up to the calibration mark with 
water free from carbon dioxide* mixed and allowed to remain over night. 
Since the total precipitate of lead sulfate amounted to more than 15 grams* 
the quantity remaining in solution in the presence of the excess sulfuric 
acid was too small to be significant. Four 100 cc. aliquot portions of the 
dear supernatant liquid were drawn off in a pipet. Duplicate titrations 
wete made with standard alkali to determine the excess of acid. The 
alkali was a solution of sodium hydroxide containing a little barium 
hydroxide. Phenolphthalein was used as an indicator. In the remaining 
two portions the excess of sulfuric acid was determined by precipitation 
with barium chloride. In this precipitation the precautions recommended 
by AUen and Johnson* were observed. 

In the oxalate method the acetic acid was added in the same manner. 
An excess of third normal sodium oxalate was measured in and the solu¬ 
tion made to volume, mixed, and allowed to settle. The aliquot portions 
of the supernatant liquid were titrated for free acetic acid with normal 
alkali and for excess of oxalate with potassium permanganate.^ This 
method* on account of its greater convenience, was the main reliance. The 
two methods proved to be equally trustworthy. The lead oxalate is much 
less soluble than lead sulfate. The presence of the slight quantity of acetic 
add did not appear to increase the solubility appreciably. The acetic 
add was without influence upon the permanganate titration, provided it 
was purified by redistillation. 

The volume the precipitate was computed in every instance and de¬ 
ducted from the q||flbrated volume of the flask. For this purpose the data 
of Schroder* for the density of precipitated lead sulfate are available, 
but no data exist on that of lead oxalate. Consequently this was deter¬ 
mined. The precipitated oxalate was washed by decantation and trans¬ 
ferred to a calibrated pycnometer. The pycnometer was nearly filled 
with wati^f I which was then brought to boiling in a vacuum to remove air. 
After adjhjtrgjlllljf 4nd weighing, the contents of the pycnometer were 
transfeiT<^dL4OT|^Gooch crucible and the weight of the dry precipitate 
^'Quantitative Chemical Analysis,” Vol II, p 599 (1904). 

/ Chemisch'Analytischen Titnrmethoden/' 7th Aufl., P 

TW^^mEffVQlumetric Analysis/’ loth ed, p 245 
JOURNAL, 3 i> 588 (1910). 

^jgSljl fifte procedure was that recommended by McBride, Bull. Bur. Standards, 8, 
diHljllt?): This Journal, 34» 393 ( 1913 )* 

Ann, Erg , Bd 6, 622 (1874). 
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was determineil. Prom the data obtained the density of lead oxalaihe 
was found to be 5.28. In computing the total excess of reagent from the 
aliquot titer, the latter was multiplied by the ratio of tlie true volume 
of the solution to the actual volume delivered by the pipet. 

Inasmuch as the computation of re^^ults was troublesome until it was 
condensed to routine, it is considered advisable to illustrate, by specific 


instance, the final method used. 

Total normal acid added 

58 37 


Excess of acid, bv alkali titration 

17 26 


Normal acid equivalent to basic lead 

41 11 


41 II X V2 M W PbO 

PbO -- 

Wt of sample (28 86 g) 


IS 89 % 

Total iV/3 oxalate added 

400 -^2 


Excess oxalate by permanganate titration 

16 -^6 


Oxalate equivalent to total lead 

3«3 96 


Ditto in normal solution 

127 99 


Total lead cqunalcnt minus basic lead equivalent 127 99 --41 ii — 

86 88 


XT r, ^ . 86 88 X 'A M W Pb(CTH, 0 ;), 

Pb CtH,Os)j present - - , / « 

Wt sample (28 86) 


4« 95% 


The computation from the analysis as sulfate was similar, the total added 
acid being the sum of the acetic and sulfuric acids. 

Synthesis of Basic Acetates. 

The usual methods of prep)aring the basic lead acetates have consisted 
of boiling the neutral acetate with varying quantities of lead oxide. In 
the present work the compounds were made by the interaction of the neu¬ 
tral acetate and a suspension of lead hydroxide. These reactions were 
in many cases very striking and, in contrast to the long period of boiling 
required in the case of the oxide, they occurred with great rapidity. 

A few instances will illustrate the^ phenomena: 

In the preliminary work before the saturation curves had been located, 
a synthetic mixture was made up of about the composition 20% PbQ, and 
15% Pb(C2H802)2. The hydroxide was added in the form of a suspension 
in water. On shaking up the mixture there was an immediate solution, 
with the exception of a slight turbidity. Then after a few minutes the en¬ 
tire solution stiffened to a solid mass. This was due to the crystallization 
of Pb(C2H802)2.2Pb0.4H20. 

Another synthetic mixture was made up of compositipo 20% PbO, 
53 % Pb(C2H302)2- In order to prepare a mixture containing little enough 
water it was necessary to dry both the neutral acetate crystals and the 
hydroxide suspension, the latter to a stiff paste, in a desiccator. On weigh¬ 
ing out the components into a bottle the unmixed mass had the appear¬ 
ance of nearly dry solid material. After a few seconds* vigorous s^ialdng 



Itltt tfeacUon oteuired fftpitS/ imd ilui Tvliole mass Muufoiniiied into 
|i tnobik Hqtdd. At the satne time there occurred a very considerable 
•baorption of heat. 

The Establidunent and the Determination of the Equilibria. 

The equihbna were established m long narrow flasks of thin glass 


Whidi 

were agitated m 

a motor-driven rotatmg frame under the 

water 
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Density 

Refrae 


Solotion 


Residue 


of solu 

tive 

Bspt 



.■ 


Solid 

tion 

index 

No 

PbO 

Pb(CiHiO,)i 

PbO 

Pb(CsH«Ot)i' 

phase 

I> 25/4 

"0 

X 

— O 27^ 

35 19 



Pb(C*H,02)3 

326 


2 

+0 lO 

35 60 



3H20 

334 

I 380 

3 

1 OI 

37 H 




367 


4 

3 38 

38 93 




422 


5 

6 oi 

4* 95 

2 85 

64 34 


531 


6 

9 47 

44 71 




658 


7 

14 22 

47 88 

9 44 

60 68 




8 

14 44 

47 92 




I 852 


9 

15 89 

48 95 

14 10 

60 99 

Transition 


I 456 

10 

15 90 

48 42 

16 68 

58 84 

3Pb(CiH,0,)s 

I 930 

I 456 

II 

16 25 

48 85 

16 63 

55 52 

PbO 

1 942 

I 4605 

12 

16 29 

48 87 



3H2O 

I 941 


13 

16 65 

49 04 




1 956 


*4 

18 83 

48 71 

18 61 

58 98 


2 024 

I 467 

15 

22 23 

48 52 

20 50 

60 05 


2 161 

I 4845 

16 

22 94 

48 96 

21 72 

57 06 


2 193 

X 491 

17 

23 28 

49 14 

21 81 

57 05 




I8 

23 53 

49 01 




2 220 


19 

24 71 

49 22 

26 02 

52 90 

Transition 

2 282 

I 502 

20 

24 77 

49 20 

27 44 

52 12 

Transition 

2 279 

I 501 

21 

23 59 

43 17 



PbCCsHaO,), 

2 048 

1 469 






2PbO 








4tttO 



22 

22 78 

40 78 

29 14 

40 39 


I 951 


*3 

19 63 

31 40 

25 14 

32 60 


I 657 


24 

18 73 

29 63 




I 599 

X 409 

25 

14 62 

20 q6 

35 00 

30 49 


I 382 

X 379 

26 

13 41 

19 65 




1348 


*27 

10 66 

12 99 




I 229 


«8 

8 47 

8 64 




I 157 


*9. 

8 08 

8 07 






30 

*7 *4 

5 36 






31 

7 87 

5 27 




I 119 


32 

Tli 

5 25 




1 117 

I 344 

33 

7 17 

4 71 



Pb(OH)* 



34 

6*t84 

4 31 




I 100 

I 343 

35 

6 54 

4 25 

68 60 

1 39 


I 095 


36 . . 

5 91 

3 82 




I 085 

I 340 

37 . 

5 29 

3 40 




1 075 


3S 

0 20 

0 II 







* Acidity expressed in terms of PbO 
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a tbermostat for At least 48 hours. The temperature of the bath 
constant to about 0.01 ^ All experiments were made at 25.oo^ In 
order to determine with certainty whether equilibrium was reached ih 
48 h^urs, the time of agitation in a number of experiments was increased 
by varying amounts. In these instances practically identical results 
withjm the error of experiment were obtained. See Experiments 7 and 8, 
II aiid 12, 19 and 20, 31 and 32. Moreover, in general, the times of 
agitation were very varied, never less than 48 hours, frequently as long as 
seven days. The fact that smooth curves were obtained is further evi¬ 
dence that equilibrium was attained. 

After the mixture had reached equilibrium the flask ^Vas placed in a 
rack in the thermostat to permit the solid phase to separate. In taking 
the sample the solution was drawn up into a pipet and a measured vol¬ 
ume delivered into a weighed 500 cc. volumetric flask. The flask and sub¬ 
stance were then weighed. This procedure gave the weight of the sample 
and, as the subsequent treatment was in the same flask, no further trans¬ 
fer of material was necessary. A knowledge of the volume and weight 
of the solution permitted a calculation of the density. The values to three 
decimals are given in the summary of data. 

In studying the solid phase the indirect method of Schreinemakers* 
was employed. The .supernatant solution was decanted and a portion 
of the solid with the adhering mother liquor shaken into the volumetric 
flask for analysis. 

The Solid Phases. 

As a study of the diagram. Fig. i, will reveal, there are four solid phases 
which can exist in equilibrium with aqueous ‘ solutions of the two solid 
components. 

The neutral lead acetate, Pb(C2H802)2.3H20, consists of brilliant mono¬ 
clinic prisms. It can exist in equilibrium with an aqueous .solution con¬ 
taining dissolved substance of it& own composition. It is also capable 
of existence in equilibrium with solutions containing as much as 15.9% 
basic lead, estimated as oxide. Its saturation curve is continuous with 
one extending into acid solutions. 

The tetra-lead-monoxy-hexacetate,* 3Pb(C2H302)2.Pb0.3Ht0, consists 
of perfectly formed needles which may attain the length of 5 mm., but 
usually appear as small, lustrous, silky crystals whose form is difficult 
to recognize. It is exceedingly soluble in water and forms solutions 
of density, 1.93 to 2.28. It camiot exist in equilibrium with aqueous 
solutions of itself, but depends upon an excess of dissolved basic lead. 

1 Z. physik. Chern,, 11, 76; Bancroft, /. Phys. Chern,, 6, 179; Findlay, '‘Phase 
Rule/* 3rd ed., p. 305. 

* For nomenclature see Hoffman, "Dictionary of Inorganic Compounds," Vdl. I, 
P- 44. 





On t^omM of the ioMi lAtt mH sdfhitdt of the crytitele, and tla^ high 
density^ atid visooaity of the tnother liqtior, it is practical^ impoi^ble 
tb iaclate in pitre form. It is probable that these experiixie]|j|;al diffi- 
enittes are responsible for the fact that its composition has mH pre¬ 
vious been correctly ascertained. To establish the formula of this 
compound six lines were determined. These gave rise to a large number 
of intersections, of which ten were at sufficiently large angle t!o be 
considered representative of the solid phase. The mean of these ten 
was the accepted value. 

Cak. for 3Pb(CaH80j)2 Pb03H|0. Pb(CaH|Ot)j, 77 9, HaO, 43, found 77 9 and 

42 

The apparent precision of the accepted value is somewhat deceptive,, 
as the individual determinations are slightly scattering. 

The tri-lead-dioxy-diacetate, Pb(C2H302)2.2Pb0.4H20, has been iso¬ 
lated previously and its formula, with respect to the two solid components, 
correctly ascertained. It has been hitherto described as an amorphous 
solid and, in fact, as it usually occurs, it has that appearance. Neverthe¬ 
less, by slow evaporation of its clear solution it can be obtamed in small, 
rather ill-formed, needles which leave no doubt of its crystalline charac¬ 
ter. Its saturation curve has a very great length, extending from 13% 
to 74% of dissolved substance. It is stable in contact with aqueous solu¬ 
tions of itself. 

Calc for Pb(C2K802;2 2PbO 4H;0 PbO, 52 9, H2O, 8 5s, found 52 5 and 8 6 

Lead hydroxide, Pb(OH)2, is in equilibrium with solutions containing 
less than 4.8% of lead acetate. 

The Quadruple Points. 

At 25® there are three sharply defined quadruple points. The transi¬ 
tion mixture at B was obtained by approaching it with successive addi¬ 
tions of neutral acetate to the solution of the monoxy-acetate. 

The transition mixture at C was reached in two separate experiments, 
one a new synthetic mixture which was filtered and allowed to concen¬ 
trate in a desiccator, the other a mixture formed by addition of neutral 
lead acetate to a solution which was on the saturation curve CD. The 
solutions proved to be of identical composition; while the solid phases, 
as shown by the arrows, were mixtures in different proportions of the two 
solid phases ui equilibrium with the two intersecting saturation curves. 

At the point D, the dioxy-acetate and lead hydroxide can exist in con¬ 
tact with the same solution. 

The Saturation Curves. 

The saturation curves in equilibrium with the four respective solid 
phases are in some respects noteworthy. The curve AB, representing the 
solubility of neutral lead acetate in basic solutions, shows a remarkably 
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daia 

}ii§^ mXk. of inanme of solubility of the solid phase. In order to eause 
sueli a rise in solubility there must occur a more deep-seated change in 
the solution than the mere admixture of two solutes. The curve is slightly 
convex toward the solid phase. The curve BC is approximately a straight 
line. The solution contains a nearly constant quantity of lead acetate 
with varying lead oxide content. Since the dioxy-acetate has a low tem¬ 
perature coefficient of solubility and the neutral acetate a high one it is 
concmvable that at some temperature in the neighborhood of o® this 



Fig. I. —Isothennal equilibrium at 25®. The curves AB, BC, CD and DH repre¬ 
sent the composition of the solution in equilibrium with the respective solid phases 
The area ABCDE encloses the region of unsaturated solutions Note the great in¬ 
crease of solubility of the neutral acetate in basic solutions the high solubility and 
limited range of stability of the monoxy-acctatc, and the very great range of stability 
of the dioxy-acetate. The data arc computed with respect to weight per cent. 

small curve would be squeezed out of existence. At such temperature 
we should have three solid phases in equilibrium with the same solution 
and vapor and hence a nonvariant point. The curve CD in equilibrium 
with the dioxy-acetate shows again the great effect upon the solubility 
whicli a relatively slight change in the ratio of basic to neutral lead ex¬ 
erts. It is slightly concave toward the solid phase. The curve DE is 
practically linear. 



Fig.^ In wM mtnmot 4»Sy (to.vragjht n^ 

icentiHje$. If ti»e data are plotted m mokctilar pefcMtagea, a dkgtam 
of the tame general form T€^ts» but of very muic^ dinimidtied area. On 
account of the high molecular weight of the lead compounds the molecular 
percentages become very low. 

A study of the purely chemical equilibria enables us to understand some 
of the changes which occur in the solution and thus to predict, in aome- 
measure, the course of the saturation curves. I 

Starting at the point A of the diagram, we find neutral lead aqetate 
crystals in equilibrium with a solution of neutral lead acetate. We may 
suppose that the first equilibrium is between whole molecules thus: 

solid molecules in solution 

(l) Pb(C2H802)2 Pb(C2H802)2 

neglecting the water of hydration. 

Undoubtedly the dissolved salt is then to some extent both ionized and 
hydrolyzed. However, it must be equilibrium (i) which determines the 
solubility of the crystals and the constant of that equilibrium must be 
maintained whatever subsequent reactions occur. ^ 

Upon addition of lead hydroxide the first basic acetate which makes 
its appearance has the formula 3Pb(C2Hs02)2.Pb0.3H20. The solution 
does not become saturated with respect to the solid phase until about 15% 
of lead oxide is dissolved. Here again, an equilibrium between whole mole¬ 
cules of solid and dissolved basic acetate must exist. The solution repre¬ 
sented by the saturation curve AB of the neutral acetate must also con¬ 
tain this same molecular species although in a state of unsaturation. 
There must then be in the solution an equilibrium between the dissolved 
molecules of neutral acetate and those of the monoxy-acetate thus- 
(2) 3Pb(CaH,02)2 + PbO [Pb(C2H30*)2]8.Pb0 
Now from this equation it appears that one molecule of lead hydroxide 
causes the disappearance of three molecules of neutral acetate. The 
equation would occur almost totally from left to right at the low concen¬ 
trations of the basic acetate. If then we add lead hydroxide to a satu¬ 
rated solution of the neutral acetate we cause a disproportionately large 
quantity of dissolved lead acetate molecules to disappear. But now the 
origi^ equilibrium between the neutral crystals and the dissolved neu¬ 
tral ^iboleculas must be maintained, hence a large quantity of neutral 
aceyite must go into solution. This would account for the astonishing 
iftcyease of solubility of the neutral acetate in basic solutions. 

Of interest in this connection is the correlation of another phenomenon. 
Parsons* has shown that the freezing point of a lead acetate solution is 

' This must be rigorously true for minute changes in the solution 
* J Phys. Chem , ii, 659 (1907). 
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raised iify the iidditiofi of basic lead even although more solid substance 
is in solution. In his discuseticm he very justly pointed out that no evi¬ 
dence of a molecular complex then existed. If, however, Equation 2 
IS substantially correct the addition of one molecule of lead hydroxide 
to three of acetate has caused the formation of but one molecule of the 
basic compound or a disappearance of three molecules. Since the low¬ 
ering of freezing point depends only upon the number of dissolved parti¬ 
cles, we should expect a rise and not a lowering upon the addition of basic 
lead. 

If we make the assumption that the constancy of equilibrium (i) is 
rigidly maintained throughout the wide variation of conditions repre¬ 
sented by the curve AB, we can make a further prediction in regard to 
the saturation curve. If wc continue the addition of lead hydroxide, 
the concentration of the basic acetate continually increases and gradually 
Equation 2 becomes important m the sense from right to left Thus 
at the farther end of the curve the addition of a small quantit> of lead 
hydroxide must produce a smaller relative effect than at the low concen¬ 
trations In other words, the saturation curve should have, according 
to this theory, the convex shape which was found bv experiment 

The nature of the solution represented by AB undergoes some varia¬ 
tion between A and B m respect to basicity, viscosity, and density, and 
it seems at first somewhat violent to assume the constancy of Equation 
I On the other hand, if we calculate in molecular per cent instead 
of weight per cent, we find that the point A corresponds to but 2 98% 
lead acetate and the point B to 6 93% lead acetate and 3 28% l^ad oxide. 
As far as molecular percentages are concerned, we are still dealmg wdth 
iairly dilute solutions This justifies, to some extent, our assumption. 

The mechanism of the reacMon cannot be supposed to be as simple 
as represented by Equation 2, but even so, we may say with certainty 
that the end members of the chain of reactions are just as represented, 
namely, neutral lead acetate molecules and basic lead acetate molecules, 
and whatever reasoning has been applied would be equally valid if the 
mechanism of the reaction included the products of ionization and" hy¬ 
drolysis 

With regard to the second saturation curv’^e BC, mz , that in equilib¬ 
rium with the solid phase [Pb(€211302)2la.PbO, let us suppose that we 
are following the curve from right to left. Neutral lead acetate has now 
acquired so great a solubility that the basic acetate is the more insoluble 
•substance and separates from its own saturated solution As we continue 
to add lead hydroxide the following reaction becomes important 
(3) fPb(C2H802)2]8.Pb0 + sPbO 3 [PbCCjHsO*). zPbO] 

Here it requires five molecules of lead hydroxide to cause the disappear¬ 
ance of one molecule of the monoxy-acetate and we should expect just 
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the solid fdiAse with oiuitioiied odditioii oi kod hydroxide. PmtheiiOMx. 
sixice the dioxy-^aoetate is a relatively insoluble substance it must readh 
its saturation after a relatively smcdl addition of lead hydroxide. As 
we pass down the saturation curve BC of the solid phase 3Pb(CsHs02)2.> 
PbO we gradually increase the concentration of the dioxy-acetate, namely, 
Pb(CjH*0*)s.2Pb0, until at the quadruple point C we increase it to its 
saturation point and it begins to separate. Further addition of lead hy* 
droxide converts the soluble monoxy-acetate into the relatively insoluble 
dioxy-acetate which immediately precipitates. Hence occurs the very 
rapid decrease of solubility as shown by the saturation curve CD. 

The convexity of the curve CD may be explained if we make assump¬ 
tions similar to those made with the curve AB. Let us start with the 
transition point D and approach C. This can be accomplished by adding 
neutral lead acetate to the saturated solution of the dibasic acetate. The 
reaction is then 

(4) Pb(CsH,02)2.2Pb0 + sFbCCaHsOj)^ 2[(Pb(C2H802)2)3.Pb0]. 
The increase of solubility would, according to our theory, depend upon 
the disappearance of the dissolved dioxy-acetate and the appearance of the 
very soluble monoxy-acetate. At first the concentration of the monoxy- 
acetate is low and the reaction proceeds almost entirely in the sense of 
the equation from left to right. As the concentration of monoxy-acetate 
increases the former reaction is opposed by the reverse equation and con¬ 
sequently the rate of increase of solubility diminishes. Thus the con¬ 
vexity toward the solid phase. 

The slope of the saturation curve DE of lead hydroxide possesses some 
interest. Upon adding lead acetate the following reaction occurs: 

(5) 2Pb(OH)2 + Pb(C2H302)2 Pb(C2H802)2.2Pb0 + 2H2O 

Since, with lead hydroxide as the solid phase, we are far from the region 
of stability of the neutral acetate, the latter cannot remain in considera¬ 
ble concentration, and since the hydroxide itself has but slight solubility, 
we should expect the dissolved substance to consist almost entirely of 
the dioxy-acetate. In this compound the weight ratio of lead acetate 
to lead oxide is o 73 while in the solution of the curve DE it is o 64. 
This indicates a slight excess of dissolved lead hydroxide which apparently 
acquires an increased solubility in solutions of basic acetates. , 

If this latter conclusion is correct, reaction (5) will continue in the sense 
from left to right even after the point D has been passed and the solid 
phase has changed from the hydroxide to the dioxy-acetate. During the 
initial stages of the curve DC the addition of neutral acetate results only 
in an exhaustion of this dissolved hydroxide and makes no demands upon 
the dioxy-acetate. Consequently reaction (4) does not become predOinl' 
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tmxit until kad hydtOJude is exhausted. As a result of this we find at th^ 
upper end of CD a slight but unmistakable change of curvatuie 

In conclusion, it is a pleasure to adbuiowledge the kind assistance ren¬ 
dered by Dr William Blum, of this Bureau, who made many valuable 
suggestions m regard to analytical procedure, and bv Dr John Johnston, 
who read the manuscript cntically 

Summary. 

1 The analysis of basic lead acetate was performed by measurmg the 
volume of standard acid neutralized by the basic lead and the volume 
of reagent required for the complete precipitation of lead 

2 The synthesis of the basic acetates was accomplished by the inter¬ 
action of lead acetate and lead hydroxide Some of the accompanying 
phenomena arc descnbed 

A theory of the course of the saturation curves is proposed 

4 The solid phases capable of existence arc 

Pb(CaH802)2 3H2O, brilliant monoclinic crystals It can exist m equi 
librium with acid and neutral solutions and with basic solutions contain 
mg as much as 15 9% lead oxide Its solubility in water is 35 50% 

3Pb(C2H802)2 PbO 3H2O crystallizes in needles It is exceedingly 
soluble in water and forms solutions of density i 93 to 2 28 The sub 
stance IS unstable m contact with solutions of itself For its existence 
in equilibrium with a solution there must be an excess of dissolved basic 
lead The solutions contain at the extremes of the saturation curve 
15 89% PbO, 48 95%Pb(C2H302)2and24 749^^ PbO, 49 21% Pb(C*H, 0 »V 
Pb(C2ll302)2 2PbO 4H2O consists of needles which may be so small 
as to seem amorphous It is capable of existence in cquilibnum with solu¬ 
tions of itself but under such onditions has a solubility of but 13 3% 
Its saturation curve possesses a very great length The extremes of solu¬ 
bility are 7 4% PbO, 4 8% Pb(CaH802)2 and 24 74^/c PbO, 49 21% 

Pb(C2H802)2 

Pb(OH)2 IS stable m equilibnum with solutions containing as much 
as 7 4 % PbO and 4 8% Pb(C2H802)2 

BUBJtAU Of Standaju)*, 

Washikoton D C 

ON THE RHYTHMICAL PRECIPITATION OF FERROUS FERRI- 
CYANIDE AND FERROUS HYDROXIDE IN JELLY. 

By Henry Jermazn Maude Creiouton 
Received September 23 1914 

When a drop of silver nitrate solution is placed on a thin layer of gelatin 
contaming potassium dichromate, silver chromate preapitates out m 
circles which are concentnc to the drop of silver nitrate Such precipita- 
bon of silver chromate has been mvestigated during the past few years. 





hy lykicgttiig mi otiietv.^ Anglogom phdiometift Havft bHa db^/tri^ 
by Liesegsiig^ ^th inp^ctiroiis dmmiate, kad diromate and Prussian blue, 
mi by Morse and Pierce* with kad sulfate, silver carbonate, phosphate, 
bromi^ and thiocyanate, cobalt hydroxide, barium chromate and mer* 
curous bromide. This phenomenon of rhythmical precipitation is ex- 
plained by Ostwald’s theory of supersaturation.^ 

Phenomena similar to the foregoing have recently been observed by 
the writer with Turnbull’s blue and ferrous hydroxide. 

The horizontal part of a glass tube 70 cm. long and 2 cm. in diameter, 
the ends of which were bent up at right angles, was filled with a 10% 
solution of agar-agar containing small quantities of potassium ferricyanide 
and sodium chloride. After the jelly had solidified, the vertical arms of 
the tube were filled with a dilute solution of sodium chloride, and an iron 
ekctrode, made from a clean wire nail, was placed in the liquid in each 
arm. An electric current having a potential gradient of 0.00679 volt 
per cm. was then passed through the jelly. 

Within a short time after the current was started, the end of the jelly 
uear the anode became blue, and for four days the blue color continued 
to advance through the jelly. During the following twenty-four hours 
there was no perceptible advance of the color, but at the end of this time 



Fig. I. 

a very thin,dark blue layer or disc was observed to have formed in the 
jelly at right angles to the axis of the tube. This blue disc gradually 
increased in thickness diuing the next few hours until it attained a width 
of 1 mm. This disc, which was more intense in color than the blue jelly 

* R. E Lie^gang, Z, physik. Chem., 33, 363 (1897); 59, 444 (1907); 88, x (x 9 * 4 )i 
Morse and Pierce, Ibid., 45, 589 (1903); Berhhold, H., Ibid., 53, 185 (1903). 

* "Chcmische Reaktionen in Gallerten,” Msseldorf, 1898. 

* I4OC, cit, 

* “Lehrb. d. allgem. Chemie/* 2 Atifi., 2, 778. 
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behind it, wa« sepmtol from the latter by 3 mm. of practically cdbrless 
jelly. At the end of another twenty-four hours a second disc had formed 
which was separated from the first by 4 mm. of colorless jelly. In this 
experiment a new disc appeared every twenty-four hours, the discs forming 
in the direction of the flow of the electric current. The time at which 
each disc appeared, and the distance between each disc and the preceding 
one is shown in Table I. 


Table I. 

Turnbull’s blue discs Ferrous hydroxide discs. 


Number 

Time of appear¬ 
ance of disc 

Distance between 
consecutive discs 

Time of appear¬ 
ance of discs 

Distance between 
consecutive discs. 

of disc 

Days 

Mm 

Days 

Mm 

I 

0 


0 


2 

1 

4 0 

1 

3 

3 

2 

4 0 

2 

5 

4 

3 

5 0 

3 

3 

5 

4 

4 0 

4 

5 

6 

5 

3 5 

5 

4 

7 



6 

4 

8 



9 

6 

9 



II 

4 

10 



14 

6 


An experiment similar to the foregoing was earned out, except that the 
jelly contained small quantities of sodium chloride and phenolphthalein. 
The ferrous ions diffused into the jelly under the influence of an electric 
current having a potential gradient of 0.0093 volt per cm. The progress 
of the hydroxyl ions was followed by means of the phenolphthalein. The 
ferrous and hydroxyl ions, which were moving in opposite directions, 
met at the end of one hundred and fifteen days from the beginning of the 
experiment, and a dark green layer or disc of ferrous hydroxide was pre¬ 
cipitated in the jelly at right angles to the axis ol the tube. At the end 
of twenty-four hours, a second disc observed to have formed. This 
was separated from the first by 3 mm. of jelly, colored pink by the phenol¬ 
phthalein. Every day or two a new disc formed, each being separated 
from the preceding by several millimeters of pink jelly. The discs formed 
in the opposite direction to the flow of the electric current. The time at 
which each disc appeared, and the distance between each and the pre¬ 
ceding one is shown in Table I. Fig. i shows a photograph of the ferrous 
hydroxide discs. The ferrous hydroxide discs always commenced to form 
at the bottom of the tube and continued to grow towards the top, always 
‘sloping in the opposite direction to the flow of the electric current. Some¬ 
times a new disc started to form before the preceding one was completed. 
In such cases the old disc ceased growing. The photograph shows several 
of these partially formed discs. 

The cause of the rh3dhmical precipitation of Turnbull’s blue and fer- 
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tcm hy d roride mMy doubtless be eecribed to ^tierihttiretioii iifaenoineiia. 
Ae^ the Fe*^ ions are carried into the jetty by tl^ electric current, a meta- 
atabk supersaturated solution with re^ct to Turnbull’s blue first forms. 

Ultimately precipitatioa occurs and the FeCye-ions in the neighborhood 

are removed; the Fe'*’+ ions then advance a few millimeters and form a new 
aupersattvrated solution, when the process is repeated. In the case of 
ferrous hydroxide, the OH'* ions form a supersaturated solution with the 
Fe**"*" ions. After precipitation has taken place, the OH“ ions must ad¬ 
vance a few millimeters before a sufficient number of Fe+'^ ions are en¬ 
countered to form a new supersaturated solution. 
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THE SULFATE METHOD FOR STANDARDIZING A 
MAGNESIUM SALT SOLUTION. 

By C W Foulk and O R Swbsnby 
Received September 1, 1914 

For a number of years one of us has had work in progress on the pre¬ 
cipitation of magnesium as magnesium ammonium phosphate, the object 
being to discover, if possible, the causes of the discrepancies among the 
results by different methods and especially those obtained by various 
workers with the same method. As the investigation progressed it seemed 
to fall more and more into a study of the preparation of pure material 
and of the art of measuring the substances produced, until finally it nar¬ 
rowed to the question of preparing and standardizing a solution of a mag¬ 
nesium salt. 

This trend of the work was an evolution rather than a part of the orig¬ 
inal program. At first a large amount of work was done in the way of 
comparing methods and of course different results were obtained. Differ¬ 
ent results were also obtained at times by the use of the same method. 
These differences were small and might have been due to impure reagents, 
improper handling or finally to lack of knowledge as to the exact concen¬ 
tration of the solution of magnesium salt used. As the subject was taken 
up by successive advanced students whose interest prompted them to 
undertake a share in the experimental work, new sources of error were 
found and studied. When these corrections were applied, they some¬ 
times had the effect of reducing or eliminating the discrepancies in the re¬ 
sults of the magnesium-ammonium-phosphate precipitations and sometimes 
they had the effect of making these discrepancies larger. The notes on 
the earlier part of this work were destroy^ by the burning of the Chem¬ 
ical Building at the Ohio State University in 1904. A summary of the 
rest will be presented in a separate paper. 
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The lack of agitehieDt in our ttstAU could, of course, be due to one, 
or to a combination of several causes, but the question of our knowledge 
of the content of the magnesium salt solution used seemed to be the 
most fundamental. Unless we could be absolutely sure of that, within 
our experimental errors, looking for other causes seemed a doubtful quest. 

In the previous work the general plan had been to prepare pure mag¬ 
nesium chloride and then to standardize the solutions made from this 
pure chloride by treating a measured portion with a slight excess of sul¬ 
furic acid, evaporating and igniting the residue under carefully regulated 
conditions. This method appears to have the best standing in the litera¬ 
ture, though it is not universally accepted.^ 

It gave beautifully concordant results, it is true, but that meant only 
that it might be right. Other methods also gave concordant results, 
but they differed from the MgS 04 values. Which was right, was the ques¬ 
tion we wanted answered and our preliminary problem was to find a way 
to do it. It is not easy to test a method of measurement unless a more 
accurate method is at hand and it at once became evident that we must 
look beyond the range of th^ usual analytical procedures to find such a 
method for the magnesium salt solutions. 

In the preparation of the pure magnesium chloride, methods that had 
been used by atomic weight workers had been adapted, that is, we used 
the same purification processes but did not carry them quite so far. For 
example, recrystallizations were made only three or four times instead 
of nine or ten times. It seemed worth while, then, to see if more of the 
methods of atomic weight determinations might not be adapted to a prob 
lem of this sort. 

Richards and Parker,^ in the determination of the atomic weight of 
magnesium, had used anhydrous magnesium chloride as the starting 
point. This was sufficient to give that substance ample standing as an 
ultimate magnesium mateilal if only the experimental difficulties of 
handling it could be overcome. It had the further advantage of being 
the very salt of which our standard solutions were composed, so that if 
we succeeded in preparing the chloride and in quantitatively transforming 
it into the sulfate it would be at least strong evidence of the correctness 
of the sulfate method of standardization. Accordingly, this was the plan 
of work finally adopted, the details of which will now be given. 

Preparation of Material. 

Distilled Water ,—The distilled water of the Ohio laboratory is prepared 
by boiling the ordinary tap water by means of a steam coil and condensing^ 
the steam thus formed in block tin, the water then being stored in a tinned 
copper tank. The original tap water is serftened by the city water w<H*k& 

^ Bube, Z. anal, Chem,, 49 * 535 (19x0). 

* Z. anorg, Chem,^ 13, 81 (1897). 
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'widi Usm mad soda ash and » tbM filtered through nuechaaicd filters. 
This furnishes a high grade tap water containing little organic matter 
and carbon dicndde. The water used in this investigation was made by 
redistilling the ordinary distilled water from a Jena glass fiask after iht 
addition of a little sulfuric add and of potassium permanganate. The 
condenser was block tin, a wad of glass wool being used to prevent the 
carrying over of spray from the boiling. Only the middle portions of the 
water were collected. It was received and stored in “Resistenz” glass 
bottles which had been steamed out. 

Hydrochloric Acid .—^This was prepared by dropping c. p. sulfuric acid 
into c. p. hydrochloric acid solution, sp. gr. i. 20, and receiving the evolved 
HCl in distilled water in a platinum dish which was set in a large glass 
vessel covered by a glass lid, provided with a tubulure for admitting the 
tube carrying the HCl gas. The evolution flask was arranged with a 
two-holed paraffin-soaked cork carrying a separatory funnel and the egress 
tube. No heat was applied. 

Ammontum Hydroxide. —The so-called c. p. ammonium hydroxide 
solution (0.90 sp. gr.) was heated in a Jen^flask and the NHs conducted 
through a Jena glass tube into water contained in a platinum dish which 



was protected from dust as de¬ 
scribed under the preparation of 
hydrochloric acid. A rubber 
stopper was used. 

Ammonium Chloride .—Various 
attempts to purify ammonium 
chloride by sublimation proved 
and finally tlie 
^l^ilWated in Fig. I was 
used. Hydrochloric acid gas, 
generated in A, and NHs from B 
were passed into water in the 
platinum dish C till NH4CI be¬ 
gan to ciystallize out. The 
saturated solution was then anal¬ 
yzed, and the volume required 
in the preparation of the double 
chloride of ammonium and mag¬ 
nesium was calculated. This 
preparation left no residue on 
ignition. 

Carbon Dioxide .—^This was 
generated in a Kipp apparatus 
by the actioii of c. p- bydrodikxric 


Fig. 1. 
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acid oti msrbte. It was washed by passing it through li:Mn04 sohitioil, 
water and sulfuric acid. 

General Precautions and Tests of Purity.—AH glass ware used was either 
of the Jena or Resistenz brand, and in all cases the vessels were steamed 
for an hour before using. In order to keep out dust, the reactions, if possi¬ 
ble, were made to take place in covered vessels provided with tubulures 
for admitting the reagents. When this could not be managed, the sub¬ 
stances were protected by dust shields or by watch glasses. Where the 
details of the method are not given below, it can be assumed that due 
precautions were taken. Ignitions were made with an alcohol lamp. 

The different salts, acids, ammonia and water used were all tested with 
the spectroscope and if a sodium line showed they were rejected. Since 
all the materials originally contained a little sodium it \vas assumed 
that the purification had been carried far enough for our purposes when 
the sodium was eliminated. 

Magnesium Salt.— The contents of an unopened bottle of c. p. MgCb.- 
6H2O, containing 600 g. of the salt, were dissolved in 500 cc. of redistillfd 
water. Apparently this was an unusually good specimen of the salt. 
Treatment with H2S and a little NH4OH produced no precipitate and also 
no test for calcium could be found with (N 114)2^204. Duplicate tests 
were made on portions of the solution to which very small quantities of 
the heavy metals and of calcium had been added and these portions at 
once gave positive tests with H2S and with (NH4)2C204. The spectro¬ 
scope, however, showed the presence of sodium. To effect the separa¬ 
tion from this metal, precipitation of the magnesipm as the doubL car¬ 
bonate of magnesium and ammonium was employed.^ 

A number of experiments were first made to determine the best condi¬ 
tions for precipitation and finally the following was adopted: About 25, 
*00. of the concentrated magnesium chloride solution were placed in the 
platinum dish A, Fig. 2, and ailuted till the dish was nearly full. Am¬ 
monia produced in the still B, and carbon dioxide, made and washed 
as described above, were now led into the solution ajj showm in the figure. 
Cold water was kept circulating around the dish by means of the tubes 
shown at H. Both the NHj and CO2 were passed into the solution for 
two hours when the NHs was stopped and the current of CO2 allowed 
to continue for twenty minutes more. This caused the precipitate to 
take dh a crystalline form, that made it easy to handle. The dish was 
finally removed from its container and the salt washed 40 to 50 times by 
decantation. The precipitate was then transferred to a platinum funnel, 
“Containing a finely perforated platinum cone, on which it was washed 
for about four hours, after which it was transferred to a platinum diA, 
^vered with a watch glass, and heated in a hot air oven till no more odor 
* Bray, Tms Journal, 31, 611 (1909)- 
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The spectroscope ^^owed no sodium, and quantitative tests for calcium 
and platinum gave negative results. This procedure of treating 25 cc. 
portions of the original magnesium diloride solution was repeated until 
a sufficient amount of Preparation 1 was obtained. 

Preparation II was next made by dissolving portions of No. I in HCl, 
in the large platinum dish in the apparatus used before, and precipitating 
and washing as described above for Preparation I. This salt was also 
tested spectroscopically and showed no sodium. 

Double Chloride of Ammonium and Magnesium. —A suitable amount 
of Preparation II was placed in a large platinum dish, covered with water 





and hydrochloric acid 
gas passed in till the 
salt was dissolved. 
Ammonium chloride 
in slight excess of the 
amount to make 
MgCl-NH4Clwasthen 
added. (The approxi- 
mate amount of mag¬ 
nesium m Preparation 
II had been deter¬ 
mined.) The mixture 
m the dish was evap¬ 
orated just to dryness 
over an alcohol lamp, 
after which the result¬ 
ing mass was dissolved 
in water and crystal* 
lized. The first crop 
of crystals was again 
dissolved and recrys* 
tallized. The product 


^ Fig 2 * obtained was pre¬ 

served and qjarked 

Preparation III. AH reagents used in preparing it were the pure ones 
described above and all the ofpe^^bns were carried out in platimun. The 
greatest mipmtions against dust were also observed. 

A numb^ilfk portiiWl^^^^ discarded, because, during the evaporations* 
a setfift gatiimed on the surface of the solution. The nature of this scum 
was not learned, further than that it was completely volatife* 
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for ttie lpf0panitio& of Anhydroui Magnaoiom Cblosido ihp 4 
ita CoAvorsioii into Magaesium Sulfata, 

Magnesium ammonium chloride, when heated in a current of dry hydro* 
chloric acid gas, loses water and ammonium chloride and leaves a residue 
of magnesium chloride which can be fused in order to free it from the 
last traces of volatile matter. The anhydrous magnesium chloride is, 
however, so hygroscopic that it must, at all times, be protected from the 
least trace of moisture. Richards and Parker,^ in their determination 
of the ratio rAg : MgCh, used the well-known Richards apparatus, which 
permitted the bottling of the boat containing the magnesium chloride 
before it was exposed to the air of the laboratory. Such an apparatus 
with its specially ground glass connections was, however, not available 
for us and we therefore were obliged to find a substitute, the details of 
which can be seen from Fig. 3. It is perhaps needless to say tliat this 



apparatus, crude as it may be, was the result of much experimenting be¬ 
fore a workable combination was obtained. Its operation was as follows. 

The hollow, ground-glass stopper G was removed and the platinum 
boat containing a portion of the double chloride was pushed into place in 
the combustion tube A, which was supported in a long combustion fur¬ 
nace. The weighing bottle D and its stopper E were next put into 
the bottling chamber C, wb^ch was then closed by the stopper G. 
Dry HCl was next passed into the apparatus through the tube sealed into 
the stopper G, the combustion tube was heated to the requisite tempera¬ 
ture, the HCl was displaced by dry air and when the whole had cooled 
down to the temperature of the laboratory, the boat was pushed back 
into the weighing bottle by means of a long glass rod opiated from the 
other end of the combustion tube. The stopper was likewise pushed 
into the weighing bottle, after which the botUing chamber was opened 
by removing G and the weighing bottle taken out to the balance. 

In the construction of this apparatus the difficulty that seemed hard- 
^t to overcome was the matter erf the connection between the combus¬ 
tion tube and the bottling chamber. In the Richards apparatus, whidi 
^ our model, this was effected by a ground-glass joint. It served the 
* Lac. cii. 
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pvtxpom at givteg 4 coimeiE^dii 4tui ytt ioBiiog 
disccnmectiiig easy for inserting tlie we%hing bottle. We had, however,, 
no means iar grinding such joints and therefore had to meet the situation 
in some other way. Experiments showed that dry HCl acted upon rub-' 
ber stoppers, but appeared to have no effect upon paraffin. A paraffined 
cork therefore suggested itself. The two important objections, the low 
xnelting point of paraffin and the nuisance of melting in the joint for each 
determination, were overcome (i), by using a very long combustion 
tube so that the joint did not come near the furnace, and (2), by having 
the opening into the bottling chamber at the other end. 

This permitted the use of any suitable piece of stock apparatus already 
provided with a groimd stopper carrying a sealed-in tube for connection 
with the HCl generator and air supply. Such a stock piece was found 
in the ordinary gas washing bottle. One about 24 cm. long and 6 cm. 
in diameter was taken, the bottom was cut off for the insertion of the cork 
with the combustion tube and one of the tubes through the stopper was 
closed, the other serving for the connection with the drying train. This 
made an excellent bottling chamber and permitted a permanent connec¬ 
tion with the combustion tube. This was accomplished by using a cylin¬ 
drical cork F, so that it could be inserted its full length into the bottling 
chamber. This cork, after being bored, was dipped into melted paraffin, 
the combustion tube was then inserted and the cork pushed into place. 
The apparatus was then supported in an upright position and melted 
paraffin was poured through a funnel onto the cork till a thick layer was 
produced, the end of the combustion tube being left almost flush to avoid 
the pocketing of gas behind it. This gave a strong joint that withstood 
perfectly the handling it received. Owing to the length of the combus¬ 
tion tube and protection shields of asbestos board, not the least softening 
occurred. It was not called upon to withstand pressure and consequently 
remained tight. The most careful watching failed to show any action 
of the HCl gas upon the paraffin or any penetration of the gas to the cork 
under the paraffin. 

The handling of the stopper of the weighing bottle was facilitated by 
the construction of a trough from two nsirrow glass plates in the bottom 
of the bottling chamber, a cross-section of which is shown at H. The 
cork F had an eccentric boring so that the end of the combustion tube 
came opposite the opening of the weighing bottle as it lay in the trough. 
The bottling chamber was long enough so that, after the boat had been 
pushed into the weighing bottle by means of a long rod inserted from the 
other end, l 3 ie bottle itself could be pushed back a little to allow the st(^* 
per previously placed* on it to fall down in front of the mouth, from which 
position it was easily pushed into place and could be tightened by 
blows with the end of the rod. 
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TM apiparatus iqr generating and drying the HCl gas and for drying 
the air is illustrated hi Fig. 4- A, A, A, A are gas washing bottles, lieae 
were half filled with concentrated sulfuric add. The bottle B was of 



Fig. 4 


the same size and design. The large tube C and the two-way cock D 
and tube E were sealed to the tubes through the stopper. Hydrochloric 
acid gas was generated by dropping concentrated siUfuric add from 
the buret C into concentrated hydrochloric add solution in B. 

On first trying this apparatus it was found that the back pressure 
was so strong that the HCl gas was forced up through^ 
the column of HtSOi in the buret. To prevent this, the 
ar^fnigement of T-tubes and rubber tubing, as shown in 
t|||^ drawing, was put on. This was connected to the air 
llfg^ly of the laboratory, the pressure of which, for our 
purposes, was regulated by inserting a T-tube dipping 
into a mercury well as shown in Fig. 5. The supply of 
air was kept at such a point that a slow stream of bub¬ 
bles constantly escaped through the mercury. By closing 
F and setting the two-way cock D so that an opening from 
B to A was provided, and leaving G open, an air pressure 
of any desired amount, as controlled by the regulator 
above, could be maintained over the acid in C When Fig. 5 
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tbit gtreiun of hyi!toch!loiic add was to be replaced by air, the two-way 
cock was turned so as tb discotmect B and connect the tube B with the 
tube h By closing O and opening H a curtent of air could be sdit 
through the washing bottles. By opening F any HCl gas still coming 
from B could escape through C to the drain. 

The washing bottles themselves were connected by joints made from 
Kotinsky's cement, as shown in Fig. 6. A and B are the glass outlet 

and inlet tubes, respec¬ 
tively, of two bottles. C 
is a short piece of glass 
tubing, large enough to 
slip loosely over the oth|| two. The space between was filled- with the 
Kotinsky cement.* Thiafcrangeinent made a very strong and satisfac¬ 
tory joint,, ' 

The suction and abso^tion flask illustrated in Fig. 7 was employed 
for disposing of the fumes from the treatment of the double chloride 
and it also served, it is believed, to prevent a back current of laboratory 
air into the main apparatus. ^ 

The tube A fitted loosely over 
the end of the combustion tube, 
so that when suction was applied 
at B a steady current of air 
flpwed through the space between 
the two tubes carrying the am¬ 
monium chloride and hydro¬ 
chloric acid into the sodium hy¬ 
droxide solution. This arrangc- 
meut was preferred to a direct 
connection with the combustion 
tube, because it did not produce Fig. 7. 

reduced pressure in the apparatus with consequent danger of moist air 
leaking in and because it was easily handled and did not clog with sqfid 
ammonium chloride. As a final point in the construction of the appi^us 
it should be mentioned that the ground-glass joint of the bottling diapjy 
and the two glass cocks on the HCl generator were lubricated with sy«^ 
phosphoric acid. 

Weights dnd Balance ,—^The weights used were gold plated, from Sar- 
torius. They had been calibrated by the Bureau of Standards and were 
marked N-5543. The balance was a long arm Troemner. Dishes of 
sulfuric acid were kept inside the case. 

Method of Weighing ,—^AU weighings were made by tbe method of 
tares. The magnesium chloride and the magnesium sulfAte, excepting 
‘ This Journal, 30, 13 (tao8). 
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where crucible im^od (see below) was used, were in a platinum 
boat which was contained in a glass-stoppered weighing bottle. Another 
bottle of similar size and shape was tared against this one in such a way 
that it was a trifle lighter than the first one plus the empty platinum 
boat. 

In the crucible method for the conversion of the chloride into the sul¬ 
fate the same method of weighing was used. The crucible containing the 
sulfate was put into a short, wide-mouthed weighing bottle, which was 
counterpoised by another one of the same size and .shape carrying an 
empty crucible. 

In all cases after removing the weighing bottle from the ‘ combustion 
apparatus it was placed, together with its tare^ in a desiccator over sul¬ 
furic acid and left for several hours. On being taken out for weighing, 
the glass pieces were wiped with a dry cloth and lef^n the balance for 
about an hour. When the empty boat was weighed, it was first heated 
to glowing and placed at the side of its weighing bottle in the desiccator 
to cool. When cool the desiccator w^as opened, the boat put into the 
bottle and the stopper inserted. This operation required only a few 
seconds. A similar procedure was employed in obtaining tha weight of 
the empty crucible for the sulfate method. 

Typical Operations. 

(i) Conversion of the Double Chloride into Anhydrous Chloride ,—The . 
platinum boat, previously weighed, was filled with Preparation III and 
placed in the combustion tube, about three-fourths of the length of the 
tube distant from the bottling chamber. The weighing tube with its 
stopper was next placed in position in the bottling chamber which was 
then closed. The absorption apparatus at the other end of the tube 
was now put into place and the suction .started. A current of dry HCl 
was passed through the apparatus and continued till all the air was dis¬ 
placed, when two low flames were started at a distance from the boat 
so that the current of HCl was warmed. This was continued until the 
water was driven out of the salt, a point easily recognized by experience. 
More burners were then lighted in such a series thdt the heat was very 
gradually increased. When the ammonium chloride was all expelled, 
burners were lighted along the full length of the tube so as to obtain 
the maximum temperature around the boat for the purpose of fusing 
the MgCl2. Occasionally an extra Bunsen burner was necessary to 
accomplish this. The chloride was kept in a molten state for about ten 
minutes, after which it was gradually cooled by turning off a few burners 
at a time. When cool, the current of HCl was replaced by one of dry 
air, which was continued till all of the HCl was driven out. The absorp¬ 
tion apparatus was then removed and the boat pushed back into the weigh¬ 
ing tube by means of a long rod. The stopper was next pushed into place 
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tapped fast. The current ef air was then shut off and the bottling^ 
chatnber opcoaed fat removing the weighing tube. 

(a) Conversion of the Chloride into the Sulfate. —^Two methods were em- 
ployed which may be designated as (a), the boat method, and (6), the 
crucible method. 

(а) The Boat Method. —^The anhydrous magnesium chloride in the boat 
was covered with dilute sulfuric acid containing o. i6 g. H2SO4 per cubic 
centimeter. The excess of water was evaporated on a steam plate—a 
cast iron box through which live steam circulated—^in an apparatus as 
shown in Fig. 8. 

The boat B was placed’ in a large glass tube A which was laid on 
the steam box C. A current of air, washed with sulfuric acid and ffl- 
tered through a wad of glass wool, was passed through the tube A to 
m hasten the evaporation and 

also to protect the contents of 
the boat from dust. When 
the bulk of the water had 
^*8- been removed in this way the 

boat was placed in the combustion apparatus, the excess of HsSOi driven 
off and the resulting MgS04 ignited to constant w^eight at a low red heat. 
It was then bottled and weighed as described above for MgCh. 

Trouble was at first experienced during the evaporation of the dilute 
add by a tendency of the magnesium sulfate to creep over the sides of 
the boat. This was remedied by smearing the edges with a trace of vase¬ 
line. Blanks were run to prove that no residue was left by the vaseline. 

(б) The Crucible Method. —^This consisted in dissolving the chloride imd 
transferring it to a platinum crucible before transforming it into the sul¬ 
fate, The method was used merely because it more nearly resembled 
the conditions that would obtain in the actual standardization of a mag¬ 
nesium chloride solution. By way of preparation for this method, the end 
of the combustion tube was raised slightly while the chloride was in a 
molten state, thus causing it to collect in one end of the boat, where it was 
allowed to solidify. Melted magnesium chloride does not wet platinpin^ 
consequently, this operation was very successful. The transfer to the 
crucible was made by putting the end of the boat containing the chloridai 
into the crucible, where it was covered with a little dilute sulfuric acid. 
After soluficm was complete the boat was rinsed off, dried and exanuncd 
tar traces of salt that might remain. This manipulation seems 
difficult than it really was, for it was possible to remove all the chloride 
from the bo^t without filling the 30 cc. crucible more than half fuU. 

The excess of water was driven off by heating on the steam box awai®*’ 
the protection of an inverted fimnel, the bell of which had uptume^edtgrs 
for collecting the condensation. A current of air, filtered and 
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as dlescribed above, was passed through the funnel during the evapora* 
ticsi. The excess of acid was driven off by heating in a fttnail poixselain 
<ir3ring oven. The ffhal ignition of the sulfate was made by setting the 
crucible on a small platinum triangle in a larger crucible also of platinum. 
The outer crucible was heated so that the temperature between the two 
was 700®, as measured by a Hoskin's pyrometer. The crucible contain¬ 
ing the sulfate was cooUed in a desiccator over sulfuric acid and when cool 
was set into a wide-mouthed weighing bottle closed with a ground-glass 
stopper. Ignitions were always made to constant weight and on two oc¬ 
casions the treatment with sulfuric acid was repeated. 

Two or three complete operations were at first carried through to be¬ 
come familiar with the manipulation and then the following, using Prepara¬ 
tion III, were made: The calculated values in Column 3 were obtained 
by multiplying the weights in Column i by 1.26407. In deriving this 
factor the atomic weights in the 1914 table were used. Weighings were 
not corrected to vacuum since the difference in the specific gravities of 
the two std)stances—^MgCh 2.xS, and MgSOi 3.66—is so small 
the error introduced by distegsu'ding it is negligible in comparison wi^ 
the errors as given in Column 4, The letters b and c in Column i indi¬ 
cate the boat method and crucible method of transforming the chloride 
into the sulfate. 


MfCk taken. 

MgSOi obi 

MgS 04 od. 

Error. 

0.7530 b 

0 9520 

0.9518 

4*0 oor)2 

0 1374^ 

0 1733 

0.1737 

—0 0004 

0 4027 c 

0.5094 

0,3090 

+0 0004 

0.5312 c 

0.6714 

0 6715 

—0 0001 

0 6957 b 

0 8794 

0.8794 

0 0000 

0.5457 c 

0.690Q 

0.6898 

4-0 0002 


In all, 3.0657 g. of MgCh were transformed into MgS04, giving 3.8755 g. 
The calculated amount is 3 8753 g. 

Discussion. 

Of the six experiments carried through, four gave good results and two, 
the second and third, have rather large errors. We'have no explanation 
to offer for these, since there was nothing observed in their carrying out 
to suggest that they were different from the others. It is to be noted that 
one is by the boat method and one by the crucible method and that on^ 
^^nrries a minus and one a plus error. Indeed the plus and minus errors 
w so distributed in the whole series that they may fairly be ascribed 
to manipulation rather than to impure materials or to some inherent 
source of trouble in the nature of the reaction. 

We regret greatly that time did not permit carrying through at least 
as many experiments but, as it is, we believe that the results ^add 
**^terially to the evidence in favor of the correctness of the sulfate method 
for standardizing a magnesium salt solution. 
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Alter «U« though, if mark of this type hss may v 4 ue it is not so li^;ely 
to he la the actual results Stained by the first attempt as in the geneial 
sugg^on it offers for such studies of the more hnportant analytics) fe* 
sctioiis* It is at any rate the intention in this laboratory to cany out 
other investigations of a similar kind. 

Summary. 

In this article there has been described: 

X. The preparation of pure magnesium salt for use as a standard in 
anatytical work. 

2. An easily constructed piece of apparatus by which material can be 
heated in a combustion tube and transferred to a weighing bottle with¬ 
out exposure to the air. 

3. A set of experiments in which anhydrous magnesium chloride was 
transformed into magnesium sulfate. 

Columbus. O. 

BEHAVIOR OF AMMONIUM PHOSPHOMOLYBDATE WITH AM¬ 
MONIUM HYDROXIDE. 

Bv PuLiN Bxhari Sircar. 

Received September IS. 1914 . 

In the Woy’ method of estimation of phosphates, the phosphoric add 
is first precipitated as ammonium phosphomolybdate, which is then dis¬ 
solved in ammonia and reprecipitated by magnesia mixture. Evidently, 
in solution, free phosphate ions exist. 

Gibbs* has made a thorough investigation of these reactions and he has 
shown that the axnmoxiium phosphomolybdate dissolves in ammonia 
and on allowing the ammoniacal solution to stand, glistening needles or 
prisms, having the composition 2(NH4)*P04.5MoOa.7HEO separate out. 
The present investigation was undertaken for a fuller study of the sol¬ 
ubility of ammonium phosphomolybdate in ammonium hydroxide. A 
pure sample oi ammonium phosphomolybdate was prepared by predpi* 
tating a solution of sodium-hydrogen phosphate with ammonium molyb¬ 
date. The predpitate was then washed free from mother liquor ftod 
dried. The dry yellow powder was placed in a beaker and an excels of 
strong solution of ammonia was added to it and stirred; a white crystalline 
salt was at once thrown down with evolution of heat. 

This white substance was immediately dried by pressing between the 
folds of bibulous drying paper and analyzed. The substance was not 
put in a desiccator but dried in air. 

Cak. for (NH4)iMo*Of.3NH,: Mo « 4911; N « 17.88; H « 4*4^; ' 

49.S; N (by Kjcldabl) » r7 «5; H (by combustion) « 4.15. 

^ Chem. Ztg„ ax, 442. 

* Am. Chm, 5, 361, 39*. etc. 
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A doaen preparatioiis were, undertaken in which the strength of 
was varied, but invariably the same crystalline substance was obtained, 
as was determined by quantitative analysis. 

That it was not a mixture of two or more substances was proved in the 
following way; A sample, freshly prepared, was taken at random, care¬ 
fully washed with distilled water, dried and analyzed. 

Found for washed portion; Mo - 49.22; NH, (by Kjeldahl) * aro.6; found for 
unwashed portion: Mo « 49 * 35 . NH» (by Kjeldahl) «* 20.7. 

Thus we see that a definite compound, having the composition 

(NH4)2M0207.3NH3, 

is obtained as precipitate by adding strong solution of ammonia to ammO' 
nium phosphomolybdate. It has been found, however, that the sub¬ 
stance gradually loses ammonia and if we put the salt in a weighing tube 
it very gradually loses weight and the smell of ammonia is given off. At 
the same time the crystals crumble to a white powder. Moreover, that 
the ammonia in the compound is loosely combined is shown by its peculiar 
behavior in the determination of nitrogen. On heating the substandb 
during analysis about three-fifths of the total nitrogen is iuimediately 
given off and the remaining two-fifths is collected after a long time on 
prolonged heating. That the salt of the composition (NH4)2Mo807.3NH» 
gradually loses ammonia was shown by the following comparative tests: 

0.1870 g, of the salt gave, by the Kjeldahl method, o 0383 g. of am¬ 
monia, or 20.5%. 

On the very next day 0.5249 g. of the same sample gave o. 1029 of 
NHa, or 19.6% ammonia. 

The final and stable product decomposition was then carefully anal¬ 
yzed: 

Calc, for (NHOsMosO?: Mo -= 56.48; N « 8.23; H * 2.48; found: Mo « 56.35. 
N (Dumas method), 7.8; H (by comb stion), 2.81. 

Hence the substance (NH4)2Mo207.3NH8 obtained as precipitate d^e- 
composes into the dimolybdate (NH4)*Mo207. But. sometimes a little 
phosphoric acid, varying from o. i to 0.2%, has been found, which is prob 
ably adsorbed with the crystals. 

If the ammonia used is very dilute we do not get an immediate precipi¬ 
tation on its addition to ammonium phosphomolybdate, but if the solu¬ 
tion is allowed to evaporate, generally at first crystals of ammonium 
*nolybdate, having the composition (NH4)2Mo207.3NHj, separate out. 
Very seldom we get the salt described by Gibbs. , 

But if we add a large excess of strongest solution of ammonia available, 
at first the same aystalline substance is obtained, which on further addi¬ 
tion of ammonia dissolves, and after a short time a gelatinous, ffocculent 



slsu’ '' raiit^^tteu'sftbbJue. 

* ' * 1 1 

ptedpMlilife mfipmhk* After vigorous stirring £ltid sitowlng to eettte,^ a 

precipitate t!h^ obtAhied was titoa drained from the moriter H^tior by 
strotig suction and dried by meams of blotting paper. It was extremely 
hygroscopic. The precipitate was found to be absolutely free from 
molybdate. On analysis it gave the following results; 

Calc, for (NH4)*HP04: TO* - 71.99; N - ai.3; H - 6.8; fotiitd: PO4 - 71.86. 
W (Dumas) •• 21.9; H * 6.5%. 

Evidently on adding a large excess of strong solution of ammonia the 
salt of the composition (NH4)sHP04 is obtained. Now the dimolybdate 
(NH4)8 Mos 07 is rather sparingly soluble and the substance (NH4)sMos07.' 
jNHt is much more soluble, but on adding excess of ammonia, evidently 
a compound containing ammonia much in excess to the compound de* 
scribed above is formed which is very easily soluble and hence remains 
in solution and only ammonium hydrogen phosphate is precipitated. 
These relations will be clear from Table I. 


^MCiSc 

WttMty 

of 

•mmonUi 

uMta. 

Weiffit of 
amiaonium 

photpliomotth. 

dmtte taken 

Volume of 
the Boltttion 
of eat* 
monla used. 

Table I. 

OfatnA 

Cc 

Obaervation 

0.90 

9-5 

40 

Extremely hygroscopic crystals ot (NH 4 )-^P 04 
were obtained as precipitate. 

0 91 

9 45 

^5 

Prismatic crystals of (NH4)»MoiOr.3NHi were 
obtained as precipitate 

0 92 

9 5 

t 

No precipitate: but on allowing tlie ammontacal 
solution to evaporate, first, all the molyb¬ 
denum appears as (NH4)3 Mo80t 3NH1 and 
then phosphoric acid as (NIi4)*HP04. 


Incidentally, crystals of ordinary ammonium molybdate were analyzed 
and it was found to correspond to the formula (NH4)eMo70j4.4H*0; 

C«k. for (NH4)fMoTO»«.4HjO. Mo « 54-37, N - 6 . 8 ; found: Mo « 54.37. 
N - 7.38. 

Summary. 

The addition of ammonium hydroxide of medium strength to ammo¬ 
nium phosphomolybdate usually produces a crystalline deposit having 
the composition (NH4)iMoi07.3NH3, on the addition of strongest am¬ 
monium hydroxide available, hygroscopic oystals of the composition 
(N'H4)fHP04 are obtained. 

In conclusion, I offer my best thanks to Professors Ray and BhaduH. 

* 

CHSMICAt LA»OlUT<MtV. P««»IO»NCr COU.SOS. 

CAI.CUTTA. 
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THE USE OF HYDROFLUORIC ACID IN THE SEPARATION OF 
COPPER AND LEAD FROM TIN AND ANTIMONY 
BY MEANS OF THE ELECTRIC CURRENT. 

By LiRov W. McCav. 

Rcctived July 22 . 1914 . 

A few years ago I published in This Journal^ a paper on a method for 
s^arating antimony from tin. The method is based on the fact that when 
antimonious oxide and stannic oxide are present in a hydrochloric or sul¬ 
furic acid solution containing some hydrofluoric acid, the introiduction of 
a stream of hydrogen sulfide into the solution occasions a precipitation of 
antimonious sulfide only. If the antimony be in the higher state of oxida¬ 
tion and sufficient hydrofluoric acid be present it undergoes at first no 
change when its solution is treated with hydrogen sulfide. On continued 
action of the gas, the solution becomes slightly turbid from the separation 
of a small amount of sulfide of antimony, but this turbidity disappears 
at once when the solution is warmed. Copper and lead and a number 
of other heavy metals in hydrofluoric acid solution behave like antimonious 
antimony; they are thrown down completely by hydrogen sulfide. , 

The analogy between the behavior of solutions of the metals when treated 
with hydrogen sulfide and when subjected to the action ol the electric 
current led me sometime ago to the belief that from a hydrofluoric acid 
solution containing both antimony and tin in the higher states of oxidation, 
the electric current would precipitate neither metal. Such, indeed, turns 
out to be the case. If copper, or lead, or both, be present along with the 
antimonic antimony and stannic tin, and the solution be a nitrohydro- 
fluoric acid one, the copper is deposited at the cathode, the lead as the 
peroxide at the anode. 

There can be no doubt but that other heavy metals can be separated 
from tin and antimony in a similar way. 

Those who have had much to do with tlie chemistry of tin and anti¬ 
mony are familiar with the ease with which their compounds undergo 
hydrolysis. Particularly marked is this phenomenon in the case of salts 
of antimony. The presence of hydrofluoric acid, however, even in com¬ 
paratively small amounts, inhibits entirely all tendency on the part of 
these two metals to form insoluble basic compounds. We can dilute 
a tin or antimony solution containing a little hydrofluoric acid indefinitely 
without the resulting liquids becoming turbid. 

Nitric acid converts tin into insoluble metastannic acid, antimony 
into a mixture of antimonious and antimonic oxides which are almost 
insoluble in the concentrated as well as in, the dilute acid. If, however, 
to the nitric acid a little hydrofluoric acid be added we obtain the best 
of all solvents for antimony and tin and their alloys. Dilute nitric acid 
* 3 if 373 (* 909 ). 





: 4) eoiitaliiiBg[ a sikMl teumiit ^ hydriofl tt cafc^^^ Wiff, wittxi 
warmld^ dkmWt in ksl^than 5 mintites over on^ gnm o{ la^tin^iBAitimony 
alk^, provide the tnateii^ be tn a finely divided cdndi^on.' 

It matters not how rich the alloys are in tin or lead, the resulting solu¬ 
tions are clear and limpid. In all my work I use as a solvent 25-50 cc. 
of dilute nitric acid (i : 4) to which 5 cc. of 48% hydrofluoric acid' have 
been added. Of course, the solutions are made in platinum. In the dr- 
cumstances, all the tin, but only a part of the antimony, is converted into 
the higher state of oxidation. To complete the oxidation of the antimony, 
a saturated solution of potassium bichromate has proved best. I add it 
drop by drop with constant stirring until the pure green color of the warm 
solution takes on a slight yellowish green tint. The stirring is done with 
a platinum spatula tied to the end of a short stick. The chromic salt and 
small excess of chromic acid have no influence on the separation of the 
copper and lead from the tin and antimony, or on their subsequent de¬ 
termination. It is an interesting fact that, in the separation of copper 
from tin, a little platinum is dissolved at the anode and partially repre¬ 
cipitated along with the copper at the cathode The amount dissolved 
is variable, but seems to increase with the amount of tin present. It 
appears in the form of a black powder, or very thin film, when the copper 
deposit is dissolved in nitric acid. The film can be readily removed by 
gently rubbing the surface of the dish with a bit of rubber on the end of 
a glass rod. The amount, so far as the eye is concerned, appears to be 
considerable, and yet when the powder is filtered off, ignited and weighed, 
it rarely amounts to more than half a milligram. I have found that by 
first coating the anode with a film of lead peroxide the copper comes down 
free from platinum. Since, however, any platinum in the copper can be 
determined rapidly and with great accuracy, 1 do not think we gain any¬ 
thing by using an anode coated with lead peroxide. The current from one 
or two storage cells was employed in my work. 

Experimental. 

SeparaHon of from Tin, —^The copper solution used contained 

20.001 g. purg^^me^triol in a liter of water. 

f <jii|P!ated. 25 cc. * 0.1274 Cu; found. 25 cc. 0,1275 Cvl 

was a well-known German firm’s best, and in order that the 
solvent mlgl^ attack it most readily I had the machinist convert it into 
thin turnings. The weighed sample of tin was placed in an ordinary 
Ctasaen dish, the requisite amount of solvent added, the dish covered with 
a piece of platinum foil, and the liquid very gently heated. When solu¬ 
tion was complete a known volume of the blue vitriol solution was run in, 

* Satisfactory results have been recently obtained by using smaller amounts of 
hydrofluoric add. 
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the liquid diluted to no cc. and electrolyzed over night with a current 
strength of 0.25 A. The liquid over the deposit was siphoned off with 
a short piece of black rubber tubing upon which the hydrofluoric acid has 
no action. The w’^ashing was done in the usual way, water being poured 
into the dish and siphoned off until the needle of the ammeter dropped 
to zero, the main liquid and washings being trapped in a large ceresin 


beaker. 

( i)pper tukeu 
Oram 

Tin taken 
Oram 

Copper found (Cor for Pt) 
Gram 

fi) 

0 1020 

0 204^ 

0 1015 

{2) 

0 127s 

0 

0 1274 

ii) . 

0 127s 

0 S()i4 

0 1274 

U) 

0 127s 

i» S‘»U> 

0 1276^ 


Separation of Copper jroni Antimonv. The separation was carried out 
in a manner similar to that employed 111 separating copper from tin. 
Before introducing the current, however, all antimonious oxide was oxi¬ 
dized to antimonic oxide with a concentrated solution of potassium bi¬ 
chromate. In (3) I detected a trace of platinum in the copper. The 
current ran over night Current strength, 0.25 A. ■* 



Copper taken 

Antiinuny taken 

C' 'pper found 


Oram 

Oram 

Gram 

(1) 

0 1020 

0 1993 

0 lOlM 

( 2 ) 

0 127s 

0 2102 

0 127^ 

(0 

0 |'> 7 S 

0 

0 1274 


In order to see henv accurate the results for copper would be when both 
tin and antimony were present, 1 dissolved in the platinum dish in 50 cc. 
of the nitrohydrofluoric acid various amounts of a tin-antimony alloy 
containing from 0.13 to 0.14^ copper, oxidized the >Sb^^^ to Sb^ with po¬ 
tassium bichromate, added 25 cc. of the standard blue vitriol solution 
and brought the volume to 110 cc. From the weight of the copper found 
m each case, the amount of the nittal present in the quantity of alloy taken 
was deducted. I'he allov was analyzed several years ago with the fol¬ 
lowing results 


Tm 

Antimonv 

Lead 

Coppei 


6r) 42 
^9 34 
f» 26 

o 13 


Sum 


Since the lead separated as the peroxide on the spiral anode I also de¬ 
termined it in each case. The current ran over night. Current strength, 
0.25 A. 

* Anode coated with PliOj 
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Copj^r taken, 
warn. 

Alloy taken 

Copper found (Cor. 

l,ead found in 



for Ft). Orani. 

alloy. Per cent. 

(I). 

.... 0 1275 

0.5001 

0 1274 

0 26 

(2) . 

0.1275 

1.0005 

0.1275 

0 27 

(3). 

0 1275 

I 0010 

0 1276 

0 26 

( 4 ). . 

. 0 1275 

I 0100 

0 1277 

0 2 S 


Separation oj Lead from Tin and Antimony .—The solutions contained 
20 cc. cone, nitric acid and 5 cc. 48% hydrofluoric acid. The large amount 
of nitric acid is necessary in order to inhibit the separation of metallic 
lead at the cathode. The antimony present in the lower state of oxidation 
was converted into the higher state by means of chromic acid and the 
volume of the solution was always brought to 110 cc. The lead peroxide 
was deposited in a Classen dish roughened by means of a sand blast. Since 
this dish is made the anode, and a large surface is consequently exposed 
to the action of oxygen, which in the presence of hj’^drofluoric acid has 
a slight action on platinum, it may lose in weight during the electrolysis, 
and should, therefore, be reweighed after dissolving out the peroxide. 
Hot, dilute nitric acid, containing considerable oxalic acid dissolved in it, 
is well adapted for removing the peroxide from the dish. Dilute nitric 
acid to which a little ordinary hydrogen peroxide, free from hydrochloric 
acid, has been added serves the purpose equally well. 

My first results for lead were much too high, in spite of the fact that 
I could detect no tin or antimony in the peroxide deposits. It is a well 
recognized fact that when lead is determined as peroxide, with the electric 
cturrent, the results are apt to be high, and this is thought by most chemists 
to be due to the presence of water which is not completely expelled at 
190-200®. My results, however, were almost 2 mg. in excess of what 
they should be. Thus far I havt been unable^to account for these high 
figures. 

The lead solution used as a standard contained 6.0004 K- P^^re lead 
nitrate in a liter. 

Pound 

Calculated By electrolysis By evaporation and 

Gram Gram ignition Gram. 

25 CC. “= o 0938 25 cc =0 0939 25 cc -* o (>937 PI) 

Separation of Lead from Tin .—The current ran over night. Current 


strength, 0.3 A. 

Lead taken 

Tin taken 

Lead found 


Gram 

Gram 

Gram 

(!)• 

0 0938 

0 5014 

n 0956 

(2) 

0 0938 

0 5084 

0 0955 

(5) 

0.0938 

0 5102 

0 0957 

0.0956 g. found 

Average. 0 0956 gram 
— 0.0938 g taken « 0 0018 g. 

overweight 


In separating the metal from antimony the same high results were ob¬ 
tained. A determination of lead in dilute nitrohydrofluoric acid solution, 
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whtiii ito thi was prescsiti gave me the figure 0.0957. Since a satisfactory 
result WES always obtained when no hydrofluoric add was present, it 
seems reasonable to assume that the overweights of the deposits are due 
to the presence, in them, of fluorine in some form. Thus far, however, 
I have been unable to detect any with certainty. The error can be elim¬ 
inated, and results obtained equal almost in accuracy to those arrived at 
when lead is determined as peroxide in nitric add alone, by proceeding as 
follows: After siphoning off the supernatant liquid and washing a de¬ 
posit until the needle of the ammeter stands at zero, 20 cc. cone, nitric 
add are again poured into tlie dish, the dish is filled with water until the 
peroxide is just covered, and the current reversed. In a few minutes the 
solution is complete, the current is then again reversed and the lead re¬ 
precipitated as peroxide. Using a current strength of 0.5 A., the time 
necessary for complete reprecipitation is from 4-5 hours. 

Here are some results obtained by following the modification just de- 


scribed: 

Lead taken 
Gram 

Tin taken 
Oram 

Lead found 
Gram 

(I) 

0 0938 

0 2015 

0 0935 

(a) 

0 0938 

0 262 s 

00 

ee. 

c 

0 

( 3 ) 

0 0938 

0 302 s 

0 0939 

(4) 

0 0938 

0 4987 

0 0937 

( 5 ) 

0 0938 

0 5036 

0 0939 

( 6 ) 

0 1876 

0 5168 

0 x88x 


The next determinations show that all the tin taken is present in the 
liquid siphoned off from the first peroxide deposit, and that from the stand¬ 
point of ordinary analysis no appredable amount can be included in the 
PbOj. 

Lead taken Tin taken 

Oram Gram 

(1) o 1876 o 1614 

(2) O 1876 o 2994 

(3) .... O 1876 o 5169 


Lead found 
Gram 

o 1875 
o 1881 

o 1875 


Tin found. 
Gram 

O 1623 

o 2995 

o 5170 


I determined the tin by adding to the solution containing it 10 cc. cone, 
sulfuric acid, evaporating as far as possible in platinum on the water bath, 
heating the residue to strong fuming to expel the hydrofluoric acid, cooling, 
and poming the liquid into a liter of water The tin was weighed as 
stannic oxide. 

Separation of Lead from Antimony .—^The details to be observed in sepa¬ 
rating lead from antimony will be evident from what has already been said. 
It should be remembered, however, that before introducing the current 
all antimony present in the lower state of oxidation must be brought to 
the higher state with a solution of potassium bichromate. The deposits 
first obtained were redissolvcd by reversing the current, and the results 
for the lead calculated from the weights of the reprecipitated peroxide 
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(ms thit Separattcm of Lead Ivqbi Tin)* Ctsrrent strength fcir first pre* 
dpitation (over night)^ 0.^5 A, for second (4-5 hrs.)» 0.5 A. 



l,ead taken. 

Antimony token 

htmd found. 

Antimony found. 


Gram 

Gram 

Gram. 

Gram 

(I) 

0 0750 

0 1201 

0 0753 

0 1200 

(a) 

0 0938 

0 1402 

0 0935 

0 1411 

(3) 

0 0938 

0 2X00 

0 0936 

0 2099 

U) . 

0 1876 

0 1209 

0 1871 

0 1208 


In each case the liquids and washings from the first precipitations of 
the lead as peroxide were treated with 10 cc. of cone, sulfinic acid and 
evaporated on the water bath in platinum as far as possible. The residues 
were heated to strong fuming, the dish was covered, a piece of pure sulfur 
dropped in and the sulfuric acid boiled as gently as possible for 20 minutes 
The antimony, now in the lower state of oxidation, was then determined 
volumetrically with potassium permanganate according to Kessler’s 
method.' 

Excellent results have been obtained by dissolving the lead peroxide 
deposits first obtained in about 10 cc. dilute nitric acid to which 5 cc. 
ordinary hydrogen peroxide free from hydrochloric acid were added, trans¬ 
ferring the solution to a quartz or porcelain dish, adding 5 cc. cone, sul¬ 
furic acid, evaporating as far as possible on the water bath, heating the 
residue to strong fuming, and determining the lead as the sulfate. The 
salt was collected and ignited in a Neubauer crucible. 



Lead nitrate taken 

Lead cal 

AU(^ taken > 
Gram 

Lead found.* 


Gram 

Gram 

Gram 

(I) 

0 2103 

0 1315 

0 3900 

0 1316 

(2) 

0 3002 

0 1877 

0 4993 

0 1878 

(3) 

0 6007 

0 3756 

0 5005 

0 3752 


Some experiments having shown, at this stage of the work, that lead 
peroxide is attacked quite slowly by dilute nitrohydrofluoric acid, I broke 
the current in all the Isist three separations as soon as precipitation was 
complete, and at once poured off the liquid above the deposits. The re¬ 
sults are perfectly satisfactory, and prove that it is not necessary that the 
deposits should be washed while the current is still passing. This is im¬ 
portant, as we are not required to evaporate such large volumes of liquid, 
in case a determination pf tin or antimony is desired. 

The copper and lead in a white metal, very homogeneous in composi¬ 
tion, have lyeen determined with marked success according to this hydro¬ 
fluoric acid method. About 0.5 g. of the finely divided material was 
employed in each case. The lead peroxide first deposited was transformed 
into the sulfate, according to the directions above given, and weighed in 

1 Pof^g Ani(, XI8, 17 (1865). See also Fresenius’ Quant. Analyse (1873), B. !•* 
P 360 

* The composition of this alloy is given on p 3377. 

* Corrected for the 0.26% present b the alloy. 
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this foifiii* Ftotki thib liquid ^>6ured off ffom the lead perojtide tlMs d opper 
^'as precipitated, after the excess of acid had been netitralixed with am^ 
monia. 

_ RtectfolytifUy 

2 70 2 70 2 74 2 76 2 75 

12 66 13 60 12 50 13 67 13 66 

II 65 II 63 ? Determined m the liquid from which the Cu had 
7320 73 25 ) been precipitated The Sb was determmed 

- - volumetncally, the Sn xravimetncally ‘ 

100 21 100 17 , 

From a dilute nitrohydrofluoric acid solution, copper can be separated 
from tungsten, and mercury and silver .from tin and antimony. My 
assistant, Mr. N. H. Furman, finds that the results obtained in separating 
mercury from tin and antimony are fully as exact as those arrived at in 
separating copper from these metals. Attempts are being made to sepa¬ 
rate and determine other metals by means of the current when they are 
present in solutions con taming hydrofluoric acid. 

PRINCRTON. N J 

THE CONSTITUTION OF ALUMINATBS. II. 

Bv Euwand G. Mahin 
Received Auguft 18 , IV 14 

In a recent paper by Blum,^ entitled “Constitution of Aluminates,’* 
cntiasm was made of an earlier paper bearing the same title* by Mahin, 
Ingraham and Stewart Inasmuch as the author seems to have entirely 
misinterpreted a part of the experimental work described in the first 
paper, and the deductions therefrom, it seems necessary to correct these 
impressions 

Mahin, Ingraham and Stewart concluded ihat the hypothesis of alum- 
mates having definite formulas had not been substantiated by any of the 
earlier work and that sufficient attention had not been given to the colloidal 
properties of aluminium hydroxide, as bearing upon its solubility in splp- 
tions of bases Their supposition was that by adsofption of hydroxyl ions 
the alumimum hydroxide may be, to a considerable extent, maintained 
m a dispersed condition, molecular aggregates acquiring thereby a negative 
charge which has caused these aggregates to be mistaken for definite anions, 
because of their behavior when a current of electricity is passed through the 
elution of “aluminate.“ 

This possibility seemed to be favored by the results of experiments 
upon the heat of solution of aluminium hydroxide in bases, upon the pre- 

• The metals were separated according to the method described in This Journal 
3 t, 373 (1909) 

• This Journal, 35 f t499 (*9»3). 

• fbtd , 35, 30 (1913) 
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gipitatioo of ahaaioiniii iiydi«a«ide nactkmi of ammoaiuin mtsiite'inth 
sodittm iklttniiwte A&d electrolysis of alotiiinate solutipdQs* 

The reaction between ammonium nitrate and sodium aluminate was 
found to precipitate a proportionately grecUer quantity of aluminium hy¬ 
droxide than would be indicated by the formula NaA 10 s« favored by most 
investigators. A substance of this formula could not produce more alumin¬ 
ium hydroxide than is indicated by the molecular proportion AltOi/NH^ 
NO* » Vi* the experinnents, however, the ratios 1/1.885 and 1/1.930* 
were obtained. This would indicate a substance having less sodium than 
that having the formula NaAlOs (see equations of former paper). Blum 
criticizes these deductions by saying that the theoretical ratio could not 
be expected because of incomplete hydrolysis of the aluminate, complete 
hydrolysis being possible only in case of absolute nonionization of ammo¬ 
nium hydroxide. This is certainly true, but Blum apparently overlooks 
the fact that incomplete hydrolysis would result in incomplete precipita¬ 
tion of aluminium hydroxide, with a consequent experimental ratio of 
Alt0t/NH4N08 less than Vii whereas Mahin, Ingraham and Stewart found 
ratios in two cases greater than V2. In his reply (see following paper) 
Blum suggests that these ratios may have been obtained as a result of 
spontaneous decomposition of the aluthinate solutions, the duration of 
the experiment not having been stated. Less than 15 minutes was re¬ 
quired ior these experiments and other portions of the aluminate solutions, 
not treated with ammonium nitrate, remained clear. Spontaneous de¬ 
composition is, therefore, extremely improbable. 

A similar error was made by Blum in his discussion of the results of the 
electrolysis of aluminate solutions. The formula NaA102 indicates the 
least alkali metal of all formulas that have been proposed for the alkali 
aluminates. Mahin, Ingraham and Stewart argued that electrolysis of 
such a substance could not produce a greater quantity of aluminium 
hydroxide, relative to oxygen liberated at the anode, than that indicated 
by the proportion AljOa/Oi * 2/1, while resolution of aluminium hydroxide 
in the bfisic solution at the anode was an unavoidable error that worked 
always toward diminishing the experimental ratio. The authors did 
not argue (although Blum so states) that failure to obtain a definite ratio 
for AU 0 »/ 0 * indicated absence of aluminates of definite formulas. They 
merely pointed out that the ratios obtained in three experiments showed, 
as in the ammonium nitrate reactions, that if aluminates as salts existed 
in the solutions their formulas must be different from any that have been 
proposed. 

In the electnolysis of alkaline solutions of aluminium the difficulties en¬ 
countered in tbe attempt to prevent resolution of aluminium hydroxide 

> In the original paper this ratio was given as x/t^jo, as a result of a typo¬ 
graphical error. 
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are practically insunnountabk. Out of eighteen experiments reported 
in the origiiial paper, three gave ratios of aluminium oxide precipitated to 
oxygen liberated at the anode, greater than 2/1. “"These were 2/0.9968, 
2/0.8658, and 2/0.9174. Since that time, one of the authors (Mahin), 
working with Mr. O. M. Harrison, has obtained the ratios 2/0.8820 and 
2/0.9524 in two experiments out of seven. If resolution could be entirely 
prevented the ratios would be still larger. If definite salts are present 
in the solutions they must be represented by such formulas as Na2Al407, 
NaAhOf. etc. The number of such formulas that might be invented is end¬ 
less. (Blum suggests the possibility of spontaneous decomposition ‘of the 
aluminate solutions in these experiments also. Such possibility was 
excluded by the fact that the experiments were watched vtry carefully, the 
electrolysis being stopped in each case whenever the least turbidity ap¬ 
peared in the main body of the solution.) 

The evidence presented by Blum in bis measurements of the amount 
of basic solution required to precipitate and redissolve aluminium hy¬ 
droxide from aluminium chloride,^ appears to be the most definite of any 
that has been presented. However, it may be pointed out that in'^his 
curve C,* if the third point of inflection is taken strictly as ^he curve indi¬ 
cates, it will fall at a point corresponding with [H+] « (nearly) 10“^' * 
instead of 10“'°**^. At this point the volume of basic solution is 28.5 cc. 
instead of 28 cc. In this case the ratio of base required to redissolve the 


precipitate, to that required to form it is 


28.5 — 21.5 


«= 0.4, not 0.33. 


21.5—4 

This would correspond with an aluminate containing more alkali metal 
than is indicated by the formula KAlOt. In other words, this definite 
formula can be obtained from the curve only by a somewhat arbitrary 
selection of a point of inflection which is not indicated by the experi¬ 
ments. 

PUKDVS XJNlVSMIUTy. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF ALUMINATES.» 

Bv William Blum. > 

Received September 10 . 1914 

In my discussion* of the evidence of Mahin, Ingraham and Stewart,* 
regarding the reaction between sodium aluminate and ammonium nitrate, 
stress was laid upon the uncertainty due to incomplete hydrolysis of the 
aluminate, which would lead to incomplete precipitation of the aluminium 
hydroxide, such as evidently occurred in Expt. 2 of Table I, where the ratio 

^Loc. eit, 

* This Journal, 35 t 1500 (19*3^ 

* Published by permission ot the Director oi the Bureau of Standards 

* This Journal, 38 * >503 (19*3) 

* Ibid., 3$, 36 (1913)* 
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was obtained. The sU^it excess df atomintum hydradde pee- 
dpitated in the dther two exj^ieriiiients may have been due to spontaneous 
decompodtion of the aluminate solutions, even though the period of the 
reaction was only fifteen minutes, a phenomenon I have often observed 
with aluminate solutions saturated with aluminium hydroxide. It is at 
least interesting to note that the effect of any such error, if present, would be 
proportionally greater in Expts. t and 3, than in 2, owing to the smaller 
amounts of aluminium hydroxide involved in the former experiments. 
Indeed, if the molecular ratio NHUNOt/AljOs be calculated for the sum 
of the amounts involved in the three experiments, the ratio 2.39 is obtained; 
i. e.f the total error is in the direction expected, a deficient precipitation 
of aluminium hydroxide. In this connection, attention should be called 
to an error in calculating the result for Expt. 3 of Table I, where the mol¬ 
ecular ratio NH4N()8/A1 s 08 should be 1.93 (and not 1.53 as given). 

Similarly, in the discussion of the electrolysis experiments, attention 
was called in my former paper to the probable spontaneous decomposition 
of the solutions during electrolysis; especially since “In every case the 
precipitated aluminium hydroxide possessed at first the appearance of a 
colloidal gel, changing to the crystatline modification as the experiment 
proceeded.** Such an effect might have counteracted, or even counter¬ 
balanced, the admitted solvent action of the liberated alkali. The fact 
that in only three out of eighteen experiments described in his orighiGil 
paper and in only two out of seven mentioned in the second paper^ Mahin 
obtained ratios indicating an excess precipitation of aluminium hydroxide, 
is certainly not conclusive evidence of the nonexistence of sodittm alunii- 
nate with a formula, NaAlOt, or some multiple. 

The curve C in my paper, referred to by Mahin, represents the action 
of potassium hydroxide upon aluminium chloride, in which, as pointed 
out in the original article, great difficulty was experienced in obtaining a 
clear solution, owing to the above-mentioned spontaneous separation of 
crystalline aluminium hydroxide. Greater significance should therefore 
be given to curve B, representing the action of sodium hydroxide. 

The above considerations, together with the failure of Hildebrand* 
to detect colloidal particles in aluminate solutions by means of the ultra¬ 
microscope, seem to justify the original conclusion that definite alum- 
inates, having the formula MAlOs or some multiple of it, probably exbt 
in aqueous solution.^ 

Wasrinotun. D C 

' This Jocr.wu, preceding paper. 

^Ibtd , 35, HS4 <1913) 

* My attention has been called to an article by Slade and Polack in Tr^ns Faraday 
Soi , to, 150 (August, 1914), discussing the original paper by Mahin, Ingraham and 
Stem art, which came too late for consideration by the authors of these papers. 1 BptTOE. ] 
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NOTE. 

Nalmal Indtcotors.—Since the publication of the article on “Some 
Natural Indicators’’ in the September number of This Journal, Mr. 
G. A. Praps has called my attention to an article entitled “The Wide 
Occurrence of Indicators in Nature," by himself, published in the Anier- 
icon Chemical Journal for September, 1900, in which he has recorded some 
similar observations. H. W. Brubaker. 

(CoNTRIBUTtOK rROH THB ChBMICAI. LaBOBATORY OB NORTHWESTERN UNtVBBSITY.) 

THE STRUCTURE OF MALTOSE AND ITS OXIDATION PRODUCTS 
WITH ALKALINE PEROXIDE OF HYDROGEN. 

By W. LBR LIWIB AMD SIROIL a BUnDOMOVOM 
Received August 19, 1914. 

Nef^ and his students have established the methods for oxidizing the 
sugars with various agents and feu* separating and identifying the resulting 
products. Nef* has recently submitted a complete system of dissociation 
of the sugar molecule in explanation of these oxidations and in explana* 
tion of the reciprocal conversion of certain sugars under the influence of 
dilute alkalies. 

One* of us investigated the products formed when maltose is oxidized 
with alkaline cupric sulfate. This work brought out that maltose is 
oxidized largely as an unhydrolyzed disaccharose, forming glucosido- 
adds, whose subsequent hydrolysis gives dextrose and simpler acids. 
There were thus obtained from loo g. of anhydrous maltose, 3472 g, of 
hydrolyzed dextrose, 29.78 g. of hexonic acids, 2.86 g. of glycollic, 0.25 
g. of oxalic, 3.46 g. of formic adds, and 7.74 g. of carbon dioxide. Of 
unidentified material, believed to contain glycerinic and trioxybut3rric 
adds, there remained 27.29 g., with 2.15 g. lost during the various 
manipulations. The ratio of the various products found was quite 
different from that observed by Nef^ in a study of the oxidation products 
of the simple hexoses, dextrose, levulose, and mannose, especially in 
respect to the larger amount of mannonic lactone (21.00 g.) formed from 
the disaocharose. This investigation of maltose, however, failed to throw 
any light on the constitution of that sugar, largely because the amount 
of oxygen taken up by each molecule was insufficient. 

The present study was therefore tmdertaken in the hope that the more 
complete destruction of the maltose molecule, under the influence ol 
alkaline hydrogen peroxide, might permit a better quantitative separation 
of the prc^ucts, thus reflecting the point of the glucosido union between 

* Ann., 357, 214-312; 376, 1-119; 403 » 204-38^. 

^ Ibid., 403) 204-242. 

* Lewis, Am. Chtnt. 42, 301-319. 

^ Ann., 357, 259. 
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the two constitueot dextrose grout>s in nialt sugar. The results con¬ 
firmed the previous findings that maltose oxidixes largely without hy< 
drolysis and that saccharinic add formation does not take place und^ 
the conditions. A larger amount of oxygen is taken up withs alkaline 
peroxide as evidenced in the larger yield of adds containing few carbon 
atoms. One hundred grams of anhydrous maltose gave, by this method, 
22.97 g. of hydrolyzed dextrose (corr. 24.97 g.) 0.16 g. of mannonic lactone, 
16.04 S> of glycoUic, o.ii g. of oxalic, 55.37 g. of formic acid and 4.44 g. 
of carbon dioxide. Of unidentified material there remained i.f8 g., 
be!ie\'ed to contain er3rthronic and i-threonic adds. One gram of ma¬ 
terial was used up in titrations and otherwise lost in manipulation. 
Especially noteworthy are the larger amounts of formic and glycollic acid 
found in comparison with the previous work using alkaline copper sulfate. 
Herein it is bdieved are to be found the proofs indicated by Nef' which 
establish the structure of maltose as originally assumed by Fischer,* as 
St 7-d-glucosido-d-glucose hydrate, 
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I-CH- 
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CHOH 
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CHOH 
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CH 
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CHOH 


CHO.H1O 
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CHOH 
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CHOH 
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CHOH 

i 

CHOH 


CH,OH •-CH,. 


in which the primary alcohol hydroxyl functions in the glucosido union* 
Fischer’* established the structure of maltose® as a disaccharose com¬ 
posed of two molecules of d-glucose and containing a 7-lactone ring 
similar to his synthetic alkyl glucosides. According to Armstrong^ 
maltose is an a-glucoside, as established by selective enzyme action* 

5 4,3.2, i. 

The resulUng formula C6HioOi.CH20H(CHOH)4.CHO,H20 does not, 
however, determine which of the carbon atoms i, 2, 3, 4, and 5, holds the 
hydroxyl group taking part in the glucosido union. Carbon atoms i, 
2 and 3 may be at once eliminated as possibilities from the following 
consideratiop: d-Maltose with 1V2 molecules of calcium, hydroxide at 
ordinary temperature gives a very large quantity of glucosido a and 
/ 3 -d-isosaccharinic acids,^ 

' .*1 nn . 403, J99-303 
' Ber , 27, 

* Ibid., 35, 3141; 28, ri45; Nef, Ann., 403, 299 
' Trans Ckem. Soc , 85, 1305 

^ Kiliana, fier , 18, 631. 2514. 38, 2668; Nef, Ann., 357, 306. 3764 54-56. 
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This product can only come about through enolization of malt sugar 
with subsequent addition and splitting off of water forming intermediately 

O 

li 

') -J-glucosido-d-fructose, CeHioOs.CHoOH(CHOH).*?—C- -CHjf )H, after 
the analogy of the interconversion of simple hexoses under the influence 
of alkaliesJ This product similarly goes over into 7-d-glucosido ortho- 

O O 

II I 

hexoson, C6H10O5.CH2OHCHOHCH2—C--C--CH2OH, which, by the 
l)enzilic acid rearrangement, can give the final product y-d-glucosido 
ix and ^-ivsosaccharinic acids. Hydrolysis of the latter yields d-glucose 
and and isosaccharin. It may be seen that these transformations 
involve the three hydroxyl groups attached to carbon atoms i, 2 and 3, 
which therefore must be present as such in the original maltose molecule. 
The participation of any one of these in the glucosido union is therefore 
precluded. ^ 

The selection of the correct hydroxyl group, as between the two remain¬ 
ing, is fixed upon that attached to carbon atom 6 by the following 
considerations: 

Xef2 and Glattfeld^ have shown that, when glucose is treated with alkali of 
a certain concentration, there results six su^rs; i. e., d-glucose, d-mannose, 
d-fnictose, d-pseudofructose and a- and /?-d-glutose. The intermediate 
1,2-hexose dienols of this transformation undergo dissociation into 
hydroxy methylene and methyleneols of the pentoses. There result, 
finally, through further dissociation, various sugars containing one, two, 
Ifiree, four and five carbon atoms (CH2O)*, the oxidation of which, ac¬ 
companied in some instances by the benzilic acid rearrangement, produces 
the ultimate products found in sugar oxidation. 

It is altogether probable that maltose under the influence of alkalies 
enters into a similar equilibrium^ of the six glucosido hexoses of the 
glucose series. The intermediate glucosido hexosedienols undergoing 

* Ber., a8, 3078; Rec. trap. chem. Pays-Bas., i (1900)- 
Ann,, 403, 362. 

* Am, Chem. J., 50, 137. 

* Nef, Ann., 403, 300, 381-382. 
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diiijpmtiaa> opid9ttOQ^,ete«» wimid produoe the ^u^osido ad<to whose 
hydrolysis would give the final products found in this study: ^ 

The step-by-step splittii^ off of ox3^n]ethylene with the formation of 
fonnic and carbonic adds, as the main course of the reaction, could not 
go heyond the carbon atom whose hydroxyl enters into tBfe glucosido 
union, otherwise glucosido acids would not be the prindpal product of 
the oxidation. In the following equation it may be seen that if Formula 
I were correct for 'maltose the prindpal product of the oxidation would 
be glucosido glycerinic: 
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CH,OH '-CH, CH,OH '-CH, 

One hundred grams of maltose with alkaline peroxide gave finally 16.04 
g. of pure crystalline glycollic add while glycerinic add was not found 
present. 

The ratio and nature of the oxidation products of d-glucose with alkaline 
hydrogen peroxide are quite different from those of maltose, especially 
in respect to the small amount of glycollic add^ (4.3 from 100 g.) and the 
presence of d-arabonic lactone^ in the former. These differences must 
be due to the effect of the above glucosido bdnd. 

Regarding the source of the other products found, the large quantities 
^ Spoehr, Am. Chem. 43, 238. 

IfGlattfeld, Ibid., 50, las-is?* 
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of carbonic and formic adds undoubtedly result from the osddatiOR of 
dissociated hydrox3rmcthylene, >CHOH. Oxalic add could result 
from a more complete oxidation of diose methyleneol, HOCHiCOH<.^ 
Erythroni^ and /-threonic add were indicated in the results but not 
established because of the small amounts. Their formation is most 
probable from the dissodation of glucosido 2,3-d-glucose dienol. 



into the methylcnols of diose, IIOCHjCCOH) <, and of glucosido-^ 
erythrose. The osone of the latter, formed by oxidation, could undergo 
the benzilic acid rearrangement (asymmetric in part or entire) to give 
C4 adds. 

Mannonic lactone, on the other hand, has been proved to arise from the 
hydrolysis of glucosido mannonic acid through the action of dilute alkahes 
on maltosone.* That the benzilic acid rearrangement often takes place 
asymmetrically has been pointed out by Nef* in explanation of the pre¬ 
ponderating gluconic acid in oxidation of the simple hexoses and of 
mannonic acid when maltose is acted upon by Fehling s solutio*’.^ In 
the oxidation of maltose with alkaline peroxide there is formed inter¬ 
mediately therefore some malt* «sone. 

Experimental Port. 

A solution of 3,22 g. of maltose in 80 cc. of 3% hydrogen peroxide 
(6.5 molecules) was prepared and ^ded witli vigorous shaking through 
a period of ten minutes to a solution of 5.62 g. of 85.7% potassium hy¬ 
droxide (equivalent to 4.82 g. of potassium hydroxide net, being 7*7 
molecules) in 100 cc. of water. The total volume was then increased to 
200 cc., making the concentration of the alkali approximately half normal. 
Under sitnilflr conditions 3.22 g. of maltose were dissolved in 160 cc. 
hydrogen peroxide and the mixture poured with vigorous shaking through 
a period of ten minutes into a solution of 5.62 g. of potassium hydroxide 
in 40 cc. water. 

* Cf. Anderson, Am, Chem. J 4a, 40^* 

* Lewis, Ibid., 43, 

* Ann., 357, 231-2, 284. , 

* In unpublished notes one of us (I.ewis) has obtained mannonic lactone bi quan¬ 
tity from the oxidation of lactose with Fehling’s solution. 
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In none of the above mixtures was any change in temperature or ap¬ 
pearance of the solution noted. The final solutions were in all cases 
colorless. 

By testing with Fehling’s solution the oxidation was found in the 
first three trials (8o cc. hydrogen peroxide) to be complete after seven 
to ten days and in the last three (i6o cc. hydrogen peroxide) after fourteen 
to seventeen days, as evidenced by the absence of reduction. While the 
solutions were standing, asi well as at the conclusion of the oxidation, the 
continued presence of an excess of hydrogen peroxide was proved by 
frequent tests with starch potassium iodide paper. The excess of hydrogen 
peroxide was finally removed by the addition of a little platinum black and 
vigorous stirring. 

(/) Quantitative Determination oj the Amounts of Carbon Dioxide Formed 
in the Oxidation. —To determine the amount of carbon dioxide* in each 
case, an apparatus was set up in which a wash bdttle of concentrated 
potassium hydroxide was connected with a large U-tube filled with soda 
lime, and this in turn with the flask containing a sugar solution. To the 
other side of the flask was attached a reflux condenser in series with six 
towers containing a saturated solution of barium hydroxide. The 
calculated amount of hydrochloric acid was then added to the glVflline 
reaction mixture by means of a dropping funnel, and air free from carbon 
dioxide was slowly and continuously drawn through the apparatus. 
Itie flask was Anally heated in an oil bath at no® to 120® for one hour. 
The barium carbonate precipitate was then thoroughly washed, dried at 
100* and weighed. 

Blank experiments were also made to determine the amount of carbon 
dioxide in 5.62 g. of potassium hydroxide. Three determinations gave 
respectively, 0.2430 g., 0.2439 g. and 0.2435 g- of barium carbonate. 

The three solutions of maltose with 80 cc. of hydrogen peroxide, after 
the correction was made for the potassium hydroxide, gave respectively, 
0^8584 g., 0.83^ g. and 0.8540 g. of barium carbonate. Two of the 
solutions with 160 cc, hydrogen peroxide, after the correction, 

gave 0.9851 g. and 0.9629 g. of barium carbonate. 
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(r) QmamtiiaHve B 0 tirmkMii(m (4 U$t AmomUs oj V(M» Aciisr-^ 
before, tiim lots of 3.22 g. of maltose with 80 cc, hydrogen peradde 
were set aside under like conditions, also three lots with 160 cc. hydrogen 
peroxide. ^The time periods for complete oxidation Were the same as in 
the first series. After adding the platinum black to the solutions and 
heating the flasks to remove the excess of hydrogen peroxide, theoretical 
amounts of hydrogen chloride were added. Each solution was then 
separately distilled from a flask provided with a Kjeldahl bulb to prevent 
the volatilization of possible glycollie acid. A pressure of io~‘25 mm. 
was maintained and the flask finally heated for some time in a boiling 
water bath. The residues were several times dissolved in 100 cc. of water 
and the distillation repeated. The distillate, which proved to be free 
from hydrogen chloride, was then made up to a definite volume and the 
formic add determined by titrating an aliquot part with 0,1 N sodium 
hydroxide. The Jones^ metliod was also used, in which the formic add 
was oxidized to carbon dioxide with o.i N permanganate. The two 
methods agreed perfectly, thus proving formic the only volatile acid 
present. ‘ ^ 
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(j) The Nonvolatile Acids .—In the determination of the nonvolatMe 
acids left behind with the salt lesidue after the distillation of formic add^ 
it was decided to use larger quantities of the materials in the same pro¬ 
portion as in the preliminary’' experiments, in which 80 cc. hydrogen 
peroxide were used. Eight 25.76 g. lots of maltose (equivalent to 195*77 
g. of anhydrous sugar) were thus set aside. In each case the strength of 
the hydrogen peroxide was again determined just before using and correc*' 
tion made so as to keep the concentration uniform. No change in the 
temperature or color of the solution was ever noticed on addition of the 
hydrogen peroxide solution to the sugar. There were only slight differ^ 
ences in the time required for complete oxidation, the average being eleven 
days. After no reduction was shown with Fehling’s solution, the con¬ 
tents of each flask were heated for a half hour and shaken repeatedly 
with platinum black to remove the excess of hydrogen peroxide. Then 
6% in excess of the theoretical amount of hydrochloric acid was added/ 
and the solution distilled at a temperature of 45® to 50® under a piesstire 
' Am . Chem . 17, 539. 
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at Ji5-^s ibm» Tte mkfM in Usm fliMk wm dtmd at 8o^ for hidf m bottn 
in 150 CC4 wnter and again distilkd. This prooeas of re- 
diaibiiiation was continued until the nonvolatile acids were entirely free 
finfii hydrogen chloride. 

The amount of formic add in the filtrate from each lot was determined 
by the Jones method, the yields being as follows: 13.20 g., 13.48 g., 1370 
g., 14.19 g., 13.50 g., 13.45 g*» 13-28 g., and 13.67 g., respectively. These 
results are nearly 25% higher than those obtained with small quantities 
of sugar. 

The salty residues of add gum from each lot of sugar were taken up in 
95% alcohol, thus separating most of the potassium chloride. The 95% 
alcohol residues from each lot were then combined and refluxed with 
absolute alcohol, thus eliminating more of the salt. After filtering and 
concentrating somewhat, the filtrate was left at a low temperature for 
twenty-four hours. A little more of the salt separated out, together with 
a small amount of material which reduced Fehling’s solution and which 
apparently was hydrolyzed sugar. 

The final product, dried at 75® and 20 mm., weighed 105 g., which is 
53.6% of the weight of the sugar used. 

The gums, which were slightly darkened, were dissolved in five parts of 
5% sulfuric add and heated on the boiling water bath for ten hours under 
the reflux. Then the theoretical amount of barium hydroxide, necessary 
to remove the add, was dissolved in 300 cc. of hot water and slowly 
added. After heating on the boiling water bath for another half hour 
the mixture was filtered. On concentrating the solution to two liters, 
the amount of split off sugar was determined by the Munson and Walker^ 
method and also by the Fehling solution method. The results by the 
former in two determinations were 0.3808 g. and 0.3812 g. of cuprous 
oxide. This weight of cuprous oxide from 8 cc. of the solution corresponds 
to 178.4 mg. of dextrose, equivalent to 44.6 g. of this sugar in the 2000 
cc. By the latter method 20 cc. of the sugar solution were diluted to %oo 
oc. and 11.20 cc. of this were required for 10 cc. of Fehling's solution, 
corresponding to a total of 45.0 g. of dextrose. 

In order to determine to what extent dextrose was destroyed during 
the ten hours hydrdysis with five parts of 5% sulfuric acid, an inde¬ 
pendent experiment was conducted in which 100 g. of c. p. dextrose 
hydrate anhydrous) was refltixed on the boiling water bath ten 

hours with 500 cc. of 5% sulfuric acid. The solution darkened and 
showed a final content of 80.12 g. of anhydrous dextrose (91.43 g. hydrated) 
or a loss of 8^56%. 

The solution was now adjusted so that a few drops gave the slightest 
precipitate with a 2% solution of sulfuric add, filtered and concentrate 
^ This Jooxmal, s8, 66 $; S9» 541. 
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to Obotft xsoo cc. To tetnove the dextrose, the solutioti was heated 
in a bg^ing water bath with 6o g. of caldttm carbonate for ten hours and 
filtered. TTie filtrate was of a golden red color and syrupy odor. Thirty- 
eight grams of calcium carbonate were filtered off and digested with 5% 
acetic acid. An insoluble residue was left which was dissolved in hydro¬ 
chloric acid and reprecipitated with ammonia several times until per¬ 
fectly white. This gave 0.3047 g. of calcium oxalate. When dried to a 
constant weight at 100® and analyzed the following result was obtained: 
0.3047 g. of the salts gave on ignition 0.1168 g. CaO. 

Calculated for CaCa04HjO* CaO, 33 89; found, 38 33 

The aqueous solution of lime salts and dextrose was then concentrated 
in two hemispherical evaporating dishes on steam baths. Cold dilute 
alcohol was added with much stirring and decanted several times. The 
darkened lime salts thus obtained were taken up in water and decolorized 
with animal charcoal. On repetition of the above process the lime salts 
became granular in appearance and so free from sugar that 0.5 g. showed 
no reduction with Fehling’s solution. The air-dried lime salts weighed 
60.7 g. and on ignition 0.3978 g. of calcium salts gave 0.0718 g. or 18.05% 
calcium oxide. 

The calcium was split off by treating the lime salts in a hot dilute solu¬ 
tion with a slight excess of oxalic acid. After filtering, the aqueous 
solution was distilled under reduced pressure, as usual, and the residue 
dried. The thin syrupy acids which weighed 40.5 g. dissolved, with the 
exception of 0.3 g., in 500 cc. hot absolute alcohol. This solution was 
concentrated several times and set aside in the ice box, but no crystals 
formed. Finally it was concentrated to a weight of 80 g., representing 
40 g. of gums and 40 g. of alcohol. There were now added slowly 250 
cc. of absolute ether with much shaking and the whole mixture placed 
in the ice box over night. On decanting the ether solution and distilling, 
30.9 g. mobile light brown residue. Fraction A, was obtained. The 
portion insoluble in absolute ether was darker and thicker and weighed 
g. To the latter was added acetic ether in repeated portions of 300 cc, 
each, and the mixture refluxed till no more of the giim went into solution. 
The acetic ether solution was concentrated and set away but no crystab 
formed. Finally the ether was removed by distillation and 8 g. of gum^ 
Fraction B, obtained. The remaining gum, Fraction C, soluble in ab¬ 
solute alcohol weighed 0.9716 g. 

Fraction A, —On standing for some time after careful drying, the entire 
ether residue weighing 30.9 g!, solidified to a homogeneous mass of leafy 
crystals characteristic of glycoUic acid. Its identity with this acid was 
established in five different ways. 

The melting point of the crystals was found to be 8o®.‘ 

^ Nef, Ann., 357, 223. 



' A tx^tion WAS cftrdhi% drkd k ft* vftcmmi desiccator, wtijjbed and 
dissohrcid in water. A port of tots solution, equivaletit to 0.967$ g. of 
<»yAtal8, on titration required 34.72 cc. of o.i N sodium hydroxide, or 
64.8 oe. for 0.5 g. The theoretical amount required for 0.5 g. of glyoollic 
add is 65.8 cc. 

To 4.1 g. of A was added 4 cc. 50% alcohol and 7.09 g. of phenyl hy¬ 
drazine. After standing three or four days at room temperature the 
mixture suddenly became a mass of fine crystals. These were filtered 
off and recrystallized twica from 30% alcohol. Three and one-tenth 
grams of shiny hexagonal plates with a melting point of 100®^ were ob¬ 
tained. 

Four and six-tenths grams of the crystals from the residue A were 
digested eight hours on a boiling water bath with 5 g. of quicklime. An 
excess of 5 g. of calcium hydroxide was filtered off. On concentration 
of the filtrate, 3.4 g. of crystals of calcium glycoUate were obtained and 
recrystallized, i.oioo g. of air-dried salt lost on drying to constant 
weight at 100® to 120® 0.2838 g. of water. 

Calculated for Ca(CsHs 08 ) 4H*0 HjO, 27 48; found, 28 09 
The remaining 0.7266 g. of anhydrous calcium salt gave on heating 
0.2x26 g. of CaO. 

Calculated for Ca(C8HaOi)’ CaO, 29 47; found, 29 27 
Four and five-tenths grams of the residue A on being treated with an 
excess of strychnine in the usual manner gave on crystallization 8.0 g. 
strychnine glycoUate melting at 185® to 190®.* 

On heating the strychnine glycoUate with an excess of quicklime for 
ten hours there was obtained 3.4 g. of calcium salt. 1.2125 g. of air-dried 
salt lost on being dried in the air bath to constant weight as above 0^420 
g. of water. 

Calculated for Ca(C2HiOt)4.H80. HtO, 27.48; found, 28 20. 

The remaining salt, 0.8705 g., gave on further heating 0.2550 g. of 
CaO. 

Calculated for Ca(CiH 80 i): CaO, 29 47; found, 29 29 
Fraction B ,—This residue of 8.0 g. was diluted with water to 250 cc. 
Ten cc. of this solution containing 0.32 g. of the original gum was diluted 
to 100 cc. and treated with 49.8 cc. 0,1 N sodium hydroxide. This was 
heated for Sen minutes on the boiling water bath and the excess of sodium 
hydroxide titrated with o.i N hydrochloric add. A total of 23.19 cc. 
O.I N sodium hydroxide was thus used to neutraUze 0.32 g. of the add. 
On the basis of this titration, the calculated amoimt of brudne, 25.5 
was added to' the add solution, together with a smaU amount of aloohol* 

> Ann., 357, 233. 

* Kef, Ibid,, 357, 238. 
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Thk was 4iS^8ted ot; tke botling water bajth one hour alt^ the ccuuplete 
solution of the bruchie. On concentratmg the solution under reduced 
pressure a white precipitate of 5.1 g. formed which was filtered ofit and 
proved to be brucine.^ The water was removed by distillation and the 
residue taken up in half its weight of water and five times its weight of 
absolute alcohol, after which seven crops of crystals, totalling 20 g., were 
obtained as follows: 5 g., 1.9 g., 1.5 g. and i g. of transparent plates, 
melting respectively at 198-202®, 195-202®, 202-205® and 190®; 8 g., 
1.6 g. and I g. of small cubes all melting at 175®. 

Fraction C .—^This alcohol-soluble residue of 0.9716 g. was diluted with 
water to 100 cc. and titrated as above. Ten cc. of the solution required 
7.25 cc. of o.i N sodium hydroxide. To the remaining solution was 
added the calculated amount of brucine, 2.85 g. On taking up the salts 
in alcohol 0.2 g. melting at 184® and 0.2 g. melting at 185® crj’stallized 
out. After concentration a residue of 1.5 g. was left which, combined 
with a corresponding residue from Gum B, made 9.5 g. In order to 
convert this combined residue into free brucine and acid, sodium hydroxide 
was added on the basis of one and one-half molecules of sodium hydroxide 
to one molecule of the brucine salt of an assumed four-carbon atom acid. 
Eight grams of brucine were filtered off. To neutrahze the sodium 
hydroxide a .slight excess of hydrochloric acid was added and the solution 
distilled to dryness. The salty residue was dissolved in water and re¬ 
distilled to remove all traces of hydrogen chloride. The acid was then 
taken up in absolute alcohol and, after the removal of the alcohol, 2.052 
g. of gum were obtained. This residue was titrated as before in a 2% 
solution and 0.5 g. was found to require 38.49 cc. 0,1 N sodium hydioxide. 

The remaining portion of the solution was digested eight hours on the 
boiling water bath with 3.3 g. of quicklime. The filtrate on standing 
gave 0.7869 g. of crystals. On heating these to a constant weight 0.7245 
g. was obtained. After ignition 0.1^02 g., or 10.85%, of calcium oxide 
was left. 

The high melting salts, including the first four crops from B and the 
two small crops from C, were combined, making 9*8 g. in all. Likewise 
the remaining low melting salts from B were combined, making 10.6 g. 
On treatment with sodium hydroxide in the usual way the high melting 
salts gave 2.4 g. of acid gum and the low melting salts 3,2 g. On stand* 
ing, after having been freed from absolute alcohol by distillation, the 
low melting salts gave 0.52 g. of leafy crystals resembling in appearance 
glycoUic acid and melting at 79®. This was boiled with strychnine, and 
after filtering off the excess gave, on concentration, 0.2 g. of strychnine 
glyooUate crystals melting at 185®. The remainder of the solution of 
this residue was added to a similar residue from the high x^lting salts. 

‘ Anderson, Am, Chem. 7 ., 42, 410 (foot-note) (1909)- 
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M ^ gum thf bw lacitliig M 
md allowed to stand for some ti»ie» fare h,sz g* of the ctweetesristk 
crystals of manimic lactone inelting at 150^. Some of this was ndaed 
with pure mannonic lactone with no change in melting point. 

After various futile attempts at identification, the remaining portioti 
from the low melting salts was combined with that from the high melting 
salts, giving 2.32 g. An optical determination of the latter gave: d »> 
t.054; p « 2; i. s., 0.5223 g. substance and 25.5927 g. water; [a] in a 
I dcm. tube equals —0.70®; whence [af^ * —^33-2®.* Of the residual 
gum 0.5 g. was found to require 37.55 cc. 0,1 N sodium hydroxide. With 
quiddime the final portion gave 0.8364 g. air-dried, calcium salt. This, 
on dr3dng to constant weight, lost 0.0886 g. or 10.5% water. On ignition 
0.1271 g., or 17% of CaO was obtained. 

Summaxy. 

1. Saccharinic acid formation does not take place at room temperate 
when maltose is treated with an alkaline solution of hydrogen perome 
with an alkalinity of 0.43 N, 

2. The ratio and nature of the oxidation products from maltose with 
alkaline peroxide are quite different from that of glucose with the same 
reagent, a fact which must be attributed to the effect of the glucosido 
bond. 

3. Approximately half of the maltose in the reaction mixture used, 
oxidizes as such. The remainder is apparently hydrolyzed before oxida* 
tion. 

4. The formation of glucosido adds in the oxidation of maltose ex¬ 
plains why a molecule of dextrose requires 2.48 atoms of oxygen by 
Fehling’s solution while the larger maltose molecule requires but 2.86 
atoms with the same reagent. 

5. The formation of a- and*/ 3 -d-isosaccharinic acids from maltose tmda: 
the infiuence of mild alkalies involves free hydroxyl groups on the first, 
second and third carbon atoms from the free aldehyde group. These 
carbon atoms are therefore eliminated as having taken part in the 
glucosido bond. 

6. The formation of relatively large amounts of 7-d-glucosidoglycolfic 
add in the oxidation of maltose rather than 7-d-glucosidoglycerinic add 
indicates that the terminal or primary alcohol carbon atom functions 
in the glucosido union of the two d-glucose molecules which go to make 
up maltose. 

7. The formula of maltose is that of a 7-d-glucosklo-d-gluco8e with the 
glucosido union pn the primary alcohol carbon. 

8. It is probable that maltose tmder the Influence of alkalies entefs 
into an equilibrium of the six ghicosido-hexoses ai the glucose series, tiie 

^ Glattfeld, Am. Ckm. J., 90% i50v 
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diisecia tto tt and oxidatioti of whose intermediate hexose-dknols result 
in the various oridation products found. 

This ^vddjj^as originally undertaken under the mistaken impression 
that it certain probletns on sugar oxidations granted by Dr. 

Nef to OTTof us (Lewis) in 1909. The investigation was well under way 
before the error, fully acknowledged here, was discovered. The results 
are now published, however, with the full consent of Dr, Nef, grateful 
recjM^tion of whose generosity in the matter is herewith freely accorded. 

oxidation products of Fehling's solution on maltose and on lactose 
are now being studied in this laboratory and, with their completion, the 
authors will discontinue, as requested by Dr. Nef, all research on the 
oxidation products of the sugars with inorganic reagents. 

BRAIN CEPHALIN: 1 . DISTRIBUTION OF THE NITROGENEOUS 
HYDROLYSIS PRODUCTS OF CEPHALIN. 

By C. G. MacArthue. 

Received September 8. 1914 

The constitution of cephalin is uncertain. Though the nature of the 
glycerophosphoric acid produced on hydrolysis is fairly well established,^ 
the nitrogenous substances^ and the fatty acids* present are not aefinitely 
known either as to identity or quantity. This series of investigations 
was started three years ago in an attempt to clear up these two uncer¬ 
tainties in the cephalin molecule. 

This paper considers the preparation of cephalin, the methods used 
in determining quantitatively its various nitrogenous products and the 
data obtained by these methods. 

Preparation and Purification ,—^Fresh sheep brains were cleaned care¬ 
fully, grotmd in a meat grinder wi^h a small amount of thymol, spread 
in very thin layers on glass plates, and placed in an air drier. By fre¬ 
quent ttiming the tissue dried in a day. The dry material was scraped 
off and placed in a vacuum desiccator. In some cases, instead of the 
above air-drying method, the dehydration was accomplished by adding 
to the tissue twice its weight of alcohol or acetone and filtering after a" 
day's standing. 

After complete desiccation the cholesterol was extracted by contin¬ 
uously shaking the tissue with twice its weight of acetone. Two such 
treatments of about foiur hours each removed practically all the choles¬ 
terol. 

^ Dimitz, Biochem. Z„ ai, 337. 

• Thudicum, “Die chemische Koostitution des Gehirns,” p. 14^; Koch, Z physiol, 
Chem., $6f 134; Neubaucr and Frankel, Biochem. Z., ai, ^21. 

* Couam, J. pharm. chim., 24^ tot and 1$, i77i Dimita and Prankel, Biochem, Z., 
337; Pamas. Biochem. Z., aa, 411. 
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'Hie diokstafol»&!ee tiseiie ivaa thm dbtiWiy trailed with faenaiiie. 
Hds removed most of the phosphatids, among them cephalin. 

After concentrating the benraie solution the cephalin wa^^^pitated 
by very slowly adding it to twice the volume of absolute soipi^l. The 
precipitate was evacuated and dried in a calcium' chloride ^d^ccator. 
On dissolving this material in ether, freshly distilled over calcium chlo- 
ridCf an insoluble substance remamed. Because it cannot be satisfac¬ 
torily filtered or centrifuged, it was separated by allowing the ether to 
stand in tall cylinders in an ice-box. The clear liquid was siphoneif off, 
concentrated in a vacuum and reprecipitated by alcohol, then dried as 
before. This process of solution in ether and precipitation with alcohol 
or acetone was repeated until no insoluble material remamed. The 
final product was a yellow-white powder which will be called cephalin (o). 

Several different procedures were used to further purify the various 
preparations of cephalin. One lot was emulsified in water, filtered and 
precipitated by a slight excess of hydrochloric acid. To separate thor¬ 
oughly, the liquid was centrifuged and the precipitate washed by the 
same process. The procedure was repeated and the substance then dried 
in a vacuum desiccator. On powdering, a brownish yellow, slightly sticky, 
hydroscopic material resulted. This will be referred to as cephalin (i). 

In purifying another preparation, the watery emulsion was salted out 
by sodium sulfate, the precipitate washed, and the process repeated. 
Finally the cephalin was dissolved in ether, precipitated with acetone 
and evacuated. This product had a similar appearance to that of (i). 
This will be called cephalin (2). 

Another method used was to shake the watery emulsion in a separa¬ 
tory funnel with redistilled ether. The ether layer was dehydrated 
with anhydrous sodium sulfate and precipitated with acetone. After a 
repetition of this process and a desiccation of the product it was slightly 
darker than either of the first two preparations; it will be designated as 
cephalin (3). 

The method least open to objection is a reprecipitation of the ether or 
benzene or petroleum ether solution a large number of times by alcohol 
or acetone. The solvent is changed each time, as is also the precipitating 
agent. A better and more rapid purification is obtamed by adding the 
solution slowly with continuous stirring to the alcohol or acetone. This 
cephalin is a light, yellowish white, hydroscopic powder (4). 

By choosing an amount of alcohol (95%) or acetone not quite sufficient 
to produce a complete precipitation, a partial separation of the more 
soluble cephalin -occurs. One lot of cephalin (4) which had been pre¬ 
cipitated three times was put through this partial separation. The first 
four fractions remaining dissolved were united and carefully evaporated 
to a light brownish, waxy, non-powderable material, to be called cephalin 
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(5)* The next four frectioiis were treated aiixularly, but gave a yeUoWi 
hani» powderable preparation (6). The residue which had been pre- 
dpitaft^ twelve times was brittle, light brown, and not sticky. This 
should be very pure cephalin. It will be referred to as preparation (7). 

These seven products differed but little in their nitrogen and phos* 
phorus content. Many nitrogen analyses gave an average of i 60%. 
The phosphorus was never far from 3 65% 

Qmnhtattve Methods and Data. —^After trying out the various acids 
and alkalies used for hydrolysis, it was found that the best results were 
obtained with 1% hydrochloric acid. Three grams of cephalin were 
hydrolyzed by boiling for twenty hours, cooled and filtered. The nitro¬ 
gen in the fatty acid residue was determined by the usual combustion 
method and called residue nitrogen. The filtrate, after careful evapora¬ 
tion to dryness, was repeatedly extracted with absolute alcohol The in¬ 
soluble material contained nitrogen as ammonium chloride. This was 
determined and labeled aU ohol-tnsoluble niUogen. The alcohol solution 
was precipitated by alcoholic chloroplatinic acid This precipitate was 
found to be ammonium chloroplatinate, and so the nitrogen in it, when^ 
added to the alcohol-insoluble nitrogen, would be ammonia nitrogen To 
distinguish between these two determmations, the nitrogen in the plat¬ 
inum precipitate will be labeled platinum nitrogen. After removing tlie 
excess of platinum by hydrogen sulphide the above filtrate was evapo¬ 
rated to dryness and taken up in water. It was made slightly alkaline 
with sodium carbonate and mercuric acetate was added as long as a pre¬ 
cipitate formed while keeping the solution alkaline with the sodium 
carbonate ^ An equal volume of alcohol was added and the soluLon 
filtered. The nitrogen in the precipitate was labeled mercury precipitate 
nitrogen, that in the filtrate mercury filtrate nitrogen The precipitate 
has been found to be ammo acid and amino alcohol, the filtrate mostly 
amino alcohol,* the latter being hut partly precipitated as the mercury 
compound. Two of many analyses by this method follow 


Residue mtrogen 

Impure cephalin (0) 

0 53 

Cephahn (1) 

0 2^ 

Alcohol-insoluble nitrogen 

0 05? 

on) . _ 

Platinum nitrogen 

>0 20 

0 15 ) 

>025 ammonia mtrogen 

0 14J 

Mercury precipitate nitrogen 

0 66 

0 89 

Mercury filtrate nitrogen 

0 15 

0 22 

Total nitrogen 

1 54 

I 51 


Many attempts were made to reduce the amount of nitrogen in the 
residue. Seventy-five hours' hydrolysis m dilute acid or alkali did not 
^ Neuberg and Kerb^ Btochem Z , 40, 498 

* A later publication of this senes desenbes the flnduig of these two compounds 
See also Bauman, Biochem Z . 54» 30 for the finding of ammo alcohol 
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Ixfiacaadit. It was not raductd by alcdiolic bydn)di]oric acM. It jawas 
to be a eomitant quantity' of any preparation of oephalin. During purifica¬ 
tion the amount is lowered to a de^te limit, beyond which further treat¬ 
ment does not reduce it. An unpurified cephalin (o) gave 0.53% resi¬ 
due nitrogen, but after purification, as cephalin (2), this became 0.28%. 
Results of a similar nature have been obtained for brain ledthin, heart 
cuorin, and heart lecithin.^ All give a part of the nitrogen in the residue. 

Another method of studying the nitrogen distribution was worked 
out which was found more satisfactory than the above. After the hy¬ 
drolysis of the cephalin in 1% hydrochloric acid for twenty hours the 
fatty adds were filtered off and the filtrate very slowly and carefully 
evaporated to dryness. The residue was taken up in water made slightly 
alkaline with potassium carbonate or hydroxide, and air passed several 
hours to drive off the ammonia, which was collected in standard add.* 
The solution was then made slightly acid with hydrochloric add and 
carefully evaporated to dryness, taken up in water and made to 25 cc. 
in a measuring flask. In 10 cc. the total amino nitrogen was estimated 
by the amino apparatus.* A 5 cc. portion was used for the determina¬ 
tion of the amino acid nitrogen by the copper method.* The nitrogen 
in the other 10 cc. was estimated by combustion. This gives the total 
nitrogen in the filtrate from the fatty acids and is a control on the total 
amino nitrogen. Several t)rpical analyses by this method are given^be- 
low: 


Re»due nitrogen . 

CephaUn (4). 

Par cent. 

Cephas (7). 

Par cast. Par cant. 

... 0.21 

0.25 

0.27 

Ammonia nitrogen. 

... 0.2X 

0.22 

0.21 

Amino acid nitrogen .. 

... 0.39 

0.70 

0 73 

Amino alcohol nitrogen (by diff.).. 

... 0 79., 

0 40 

0 40 

Total ammo nitrogen. 

1^8 

I. TO 

1.13 

Total filtrate nitrogen . 

... 1.20 

(1 18) 

I .x8 


— 

— 

— 

Total nitrogen. ..., «v . 

.... 1.60 

1.57 

1.61 


In this table it'WiU be noticed that the residue nitrogen, the ammon ia, 
nitrogen, and the total amino nitrogen are nearly constant in the differ¬ 
ent preparations, but that the amounts of amino add and amino alcohol 
nitrogen vary la&-gely. To find out whether this might not be due to 
cephalin being a mixture, an attempt was made to partially separate 
the two fractions. This was done as described above for the preparations 

^ See a later article for data. See MacLean, Biochem. 4, 38 and 240. 

* Denis, /. Biol. Chem., 8, 427. 

» Van Slyke, Ikid., 12, 275- 

* Kober, This Jourkai., 35,1548* 
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0f cephaliiM (5), (6)» <7). It be seen from the aooofmpenying tiA% 
thttt the amino alcohol content is larger in the more soluble portion]^ 
while the amino add increases in the more insoluble part. 

CeptuOin (0. 4). Ccplulin (5) Cmhaltn (6) Cephalia <7>. 

Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent. 

Amino alcohol nitrogen o 82 o 82 • o 87 o 38 

Amino acid nitrogen o 32 02^ o 22 o 74 

Cephalin (o, 4) is a sample partially purified according to the cephalin 
(4) method. It was probably similar to the preparation from which 
cephaHns (5), (6) and (7) were derived. 

With the purification of cephalin (7) the per cent, of amino acid con¬ 
stantly increased. After the first treatment there was o 46% nitrogen 
in this form. Later in the process this became o 64% and finally o 73%. 
This last value is not a final one. It simply indicates the extent of the 
separation. 

Conclusions. 

It may be concluded from the above data that: 

1. There is neither choline nor neurine in cephalin. 

2. Cephalin has its nitrogen in four forms. These are residual nitro¬ 
gen, about o 20%; ammonia nitrogen, about o 20%; amino alcohol 
nitrogen, o 80%; and amino acid nitrogen, o 40%. These are values 
for a typical pure product. 

3. Ordinary cephalin is probably made up of at least two cephalins, 
one containing a large percentage or all its nitrogen as amino alcohol, the 
other having the larger amoimt of its nitrogen as amino acid. 

I wish to express my indebtedness to the late Waldemar Koch for his 
suggestion of this line of work and for his valuable advice during the first 
months of the investigation. I am also indebted to Professor A. P. 
Matthews for suggestions during the progress of this work. 

I^ABOKATORXSB Of BIO'ChSKIBTKY OV TR 9 

UNxvmttmsB oir Chicago and Illinois. 

[Chemical Section, Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station ] 

CHEBUCAL CHANGES DURING SILAGE FORMATION. 

By Ray B. Nhidio 
Received September 4 , 1914 

Introductory. 

Studies on the volatile aliphatic acids and the lactic acid in com silage 
have been reported in previous publications.^ It was shown that both 
nonvolatile and volatile adds are present in. considerable amount, and 
occur in the ratio of about four parts of the former to three of the latter. 
The prindple volatile adds were acetic and propionic, these being pres- 

^ Doz and Neidig, Iowa Agr, Exp, Sta Research BuUeHnt 7 and 10. 





iMtH ten to ocief Tlie noitvol^^ nd4'<tini* 
ttittd to be le^c edd. In tbe thfee typti^ of diet examined very ttlde 
difference was noted in the above ratios. 

The results, thus far reported, deal principally with the composition 
of silage at various periods subsequent to the fermentation. The uni¬ 
formity of the successive samples throughout the feeding season seems 
to indicate that whatever changes occur after the early period of silage 
formation are of only minor importance. Chemical changes taking place 
during the fermentation period were not discussed at any length in the 
previous reports, It is known, of course, that the freshly cut com con¬ 
tains soluble sugars and very little acid, whereas the silage made from it 
contains considerably less sugar but an abundance of acid. It is reason¬ 
able to assume, therefore, that the acidity of silage is developed at the 
expense of the sugar. The mechanism of the process has not, however, 
been satisfactorily explained. Babcock and Russell,^ of Wisconsin, 
attribute the formation of silage mainl> to intramolecular respiration of 
the green plant cells and regard bacterial activities as only of secondary 
importance. Russell,* of Rothamstead, and Hart and Willaman,* of Wis¬ 
consin, still maintain this view. On the other hand, Esten and Mason* 
find yeasts and lactic acid bacteria in silage in such enormous numbers 
that their chemical activities cannot be disregarded. 

It is already known that the acidity of silage practically reaches its 
maximum in less than three weeks. Esten and Mason observed a still 
more rapid fermentation, most of the acid having developed in the first 
seven days, with only a slight increase thereafter. It is evident, there¬ 
fore, in order to follow the chemical changes that constitute silage forma¬ 
tion, samples must be examined at frequent intervals during the two 
weeks immediately following the time of filling the silo. The work de¬ 
scribed in this paper represents a series of observations made upon the 
contents of three distinct types of silos during the actual process of the 
silage formation. 

Investigations upon the hollow clay tile silo and the wooden silo were 
conducted in the fall of 1912. These silos have been described in the 
work already mentiofied. The third, a concrete silo of monolithic type, 
is forty feet high and fourteen feet in diameter. Investigations on this 
silo were conducted during the fall of 1913. 

* Methods. 

The determinations made upon the fermenting silage include the fol¬ 
lowing: reducing sugars both before and after inversion, volatile acid, 

^ Babcock and RusscU, Wisconsin Annual Report^ zgoo. 

* Httssdl, J. Air. Set., a, 592-410 

* Hart and Williman, This Journai,, 54, 1619-25. 

* Esten and Mason, Storrs Agr. Exp. S(a. Bull. No. 70. 
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ItijaiiQ acidic aloohol, end enalyses oi the gas from the interior of the silo. 
Temperatures of the silage were also taken m the silos As m the pre¬ 
vious work, the samples of silage were taken by means of an auger, sub¬ 
jected to a pressure of 350 kg per sq cm and the juice thus obtained 
was used for the analytical determinations 

Determination of Sugar —To 100 g of the juice, 15 cc of a solution of neutral lead 
acetate were added the \olume made up to 250 cc and the solution filtered Of the 
filtrate 200 cc were treated with just sufficient anhydrous sodium carbonate to pre¬ 
cipitate the lead and the solution again filtered Duplicate portions of 2 s cc of this 
filtrate were used for the sugar determinations by Allihn s method For the determina¬ 
tion of reducing sugars after inversion 50 cc of the kad free solution were mixed with 
5 cc concentiated hydrochlonc acid allowed to stand 24 houis then neutralized and 
diluted to 100 cc The reducing sugar in 25 cc of this solution was determined as 
above Cuprous oxide was weighed directly and calculated as glucose in both cases 

Determination of Volatile Acids —Volatile acids wfie determined by 
the Duclaux method as in the method cited ^ The Duclaux fractionation 
was made upon one half of the solution, after removal of the barium sul¬ 
fate instead of first distilling into two fractions and making separate titra¬ 
tions and calculations On account of the great preponderance of acetic^ 
acid, very little is accomplished by this preliminary fractionation, while 
the calculation is rendered still more laborious 

Determination of LacUc Acid —^After removing the volatile acids by 
distilling with steam under reduced pressure, lactic acid was determined, 
as in the previous work, by extracting the residue with ether and crys¬ 
tallizing out the zinc salt Observations were then taken with the polan- 
scope to determine the optical activity and the zinc salt was identified 
by detemunmg the percentage of zinc pxide present. 

Determination of Alcohol —100 g of the silage juice were neutralized with sodium hy¬ 
droxide, transferred to a 200 cc distilling flask and distilled from a glycerol bath The 
volume of the distillate collected in each case was 75 cc This was diluted to 100 cc 
and 50 cc were transferred to a 300 cc flask and boded for 15 hrs under a reflux con 
denser with 5 g chromic acid and 5 cc concentrated sulfuric acid The volatile acids 
resulting from the oxidation of the alcohols were distdled with steam until a distillate 
of 1 liter was collected This was titrated with 01 N barium hydroxide using phent;! 
phthalein as an indicator The acid was calculated as acetic fvcid and recalculated to 
ethyl alcohol 

Gas Analysis —A brief de‘'cnption of the apparatus used for obtaining 
samples of gas from the interior of the silo will be given here A one- 
half inch galvanized pipe was inserted vertically from the bottom of the 
silo, at the center, extendmg to a height of about ten feet At the upper 
end, a two-foot piece of one-inch pipe containing numerous small holes 
was attached The lower end was extended along the floor and up the 
side to a height of about six feet and then protruded through the waB^ 
a stopcock being fitted to the end ^ The entire length of pipe was given 

^ Research Bulletin No 7, Iowa Agr Exp Station 
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a Hm coat ol abdlac on tha iiudde. The ptupoae of inserting the p^ 
vertloefiy from the bottom of the silo was to prevent any interferenoe 
with the normal settling of the silage. The above described apparatus 
was installed in the three silos, constructed of hollow clay tile, wooden 
staves, and concrete, before filling. 

•Samples of gas, representing in each case the gas from the center of the 
silo at a height of about twelve feet from the bottom were obtained by 
mfehns of an aspirator. 

The analysis was made in an Orsatt gas apparatus, xoo oc. of the gas were meas¬ 
ured into the buret, then transferred to the pipct containing the potash solution (x part 
KOH to 2 parts HiO) and allowed to renxain there ten minutes, the operation being 
repeated in order to insure complete absorption of the carbon dioxide. The gas was 
then transferred to the buret and the decrease in volume noted. This decrease represents 
carbon dioxide. The contents of the buret were now transferred to the pipet containing 
alkaline psrrogallol solution (i part 25% pyrogallol solution to 6 parts 60% KOH) and 
subjected to the same manipulation as before. The loss in volume represents percentage 
of oxygen. The residual gas consists chiefly of nitrogen. 

Temperature Observations .—^The apparatus used in obtaining the tem¬ 
perature of different parts of each silo at frequent intervals consisted 
‘of a portable indicator and twelve electric thermometers, each connected 
with 15 feet of insulated wire. Four of the thermometers were buried 
in each silo at the time of filling, about fifteen feet from the top. The 
position of the thermometers in each silo was the same; one at the center, 
one at the outside edge next to tlie silo wall, and the remaining two on a 
direct line with the two former thermometers in such a position that they 
were equidistant from each other and the center and outside thermom¬ 
eters. When readings were desired each thermometer was connected 
with the indicator and on passing an electric current through the appara¬ 
tus, the temperatures were read directly in degrees Fahrenheit on the in¬ 
dicator scale. I'he temperature observations on the wooden stave and 
hollow clay tile silos were taken a year later than the chemical studies 
on these two silos, yet, for the sake of comparison, they are included in 
this paper. 

Experimental. 

Wooden Stave Stlo .—^The wooden stave silo was filled Sept. 23, 1912, 
with Reed’s yellow dent com. The stalks were somewhat green and 
the com well dented in the ear. Water was added to the top of the silo 
immediately aftef filling. The analytical results are shown in Table I. 

Hollow Clay Ttle Silo .—^The hollow clay tile silo was filled September 
27, 1912. The com was Reed’s yellow dent, somewhat riper in ap¬ 
pearance and contained less moisture than that put in the wooden stave 
silo. No water was added to this silo. The first sample was taken on 
the day of filling and represents the fresh com juice. Samples 2 and 3 
were t^n Sept. 28 and 29, respectiWly. Owing to the small amounts 
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Tabxe 1 , 



z o 76.3 Volatile and non-volatile acids were not 

2 I 73.0 separated in the first two samples. 

3 2 67.6 0.4178 0.0166 0.0039 0.0044 0.4427 0.7565 

4 3 65.1 0.5152 0.0374 0.0000 0.0000 0.5526 0.8807 

5 4 66.0 0.5090 0.0476 0.0000 0.0000 0.5566 0.6404 

6 5 64.7 0.5348 0.0444 0.0000 0.0000 0.5792 0.6560 

7 6 66.5 0.5624 0.0446 0.0000 0.0000 0.6070 0.7698 

8 7 67.6 0.6482 0.0448 0.0000 0.0000 0.6930 1.0070 

9 8 67.5 0.5976 0.0414 0.0000 0.0000 0.6390 0.3680 

10 9 65.3 0.7488 0.0520 0.0000 0.0000 0.8008 1.2270 

11 10 68.3 0.5182 0.0538 0.0000 0.0000 0.5720 0.9857 

12 II 67.2 0.5598 0.0698 0.0000 0.0000 0.6206 1.0020 

13 17 65.6 0.5890 0.0612 0.0000 0.0000 0.6502 i.6»70 

14 23 65.2 0.5932 0.0726 0.0000 0.0000 0.6658 1.4980 

^ Calculated as ethyl alcohol. 




Sugars 

calculated 
as iducose. 



2.570 5.1960 

o.ox 1.4 

18.0 

3.680 4.5160 

0.16 45.0 

I.O 

2.574 2.7840 

0.39 664 

1-4 

1.760 1.7600 

0.33 68.0 

o.s 

3.018 


0.39 52.0 

0.0 

2.050 

•o 

0.35 50.0 

0.0 

2.436 

.9 

0.30 55.0 

0.0 

1.842 s 


0.30 55.0 

0.0 

1.796 1 

1 § 

0.31 55.0 

0.0 

1438 j 

ll 

0.48 56.0 

0.0 

3.046 [ 

3 

0.19 46.0 

0.0 

2.144 B 

0.34 33.8 

0.0 

1.305 C 


0.37 32.4 

trace 

1.218 


0.31 10.7 

trace 


of acidity, the volatile acids were not determined by the Duclaux method 
in these samples but simply calculated as acetic acid. The analytical 
results follow: 

TABLn II. 


Analysis of 100 g. silage juice. 


.'S 

% 

tS 


Sugars 
calculated 
as glucose. 


m 

"S 

1 

M 

*8 

Percent 

silage. 

I 

0 

64.3 

3 

X 

63.0 

3 

3 

65.5 

4 

3 

64.0 

5 

4 

37.9 

6 

5 

63.x 

7 

6 

61.2 

8 

7 

58.8 

9 

8 

60.9 

xo 

to 

634 

11 

12 

62.3 

12 

19 

58.5 


I 

i 


I 


II i i I 

II III' 

Volatile adds were not sep- 0,0310* 0.160 3.332 
arated in the first three 0.1080* 0.287 4.970 
samples. 0.1170* 0.224 4-493 

0.1472 0.0092 0.0017 0.003 0.1601 0.343 4.334 
0.3700 0.0381 0.0000 0.000 0.3981 0.389 3-254 
0.3400 0.0393 0.0000 0.000 0.3793 0.544 3-248 
0.34x6 0.0354 0.0000 0.000 0.3770 0.569 3.840 
04036 0.0419 0.0000 0.000 0.4445 0.799 2.360 
0.4x82 0.0436 0.0000 0.000 0.4618 0.646 3.3S0 
0.3973 0.0458 0.0000 0.000 0.4430 0.921 X.640 
0.4743 0.0578 0.0000 0.000 0.5330 1.108 X.050 
0.5048 0.0534*0.0000 0.000 0.5572 1.340 1,336 



* Calculated as ethyl alcohol. 

* Calculated at acetic add. 


analysis. 

JT 


•8 *8 



i 


26.71.6 ^ 
41.0 0.0 
48.0 0.0 
58,0 0.0 
48.0 0.0 
30.0 0,0 
48.0 0.0 
46.0 0.0 
40.0 0.0 
354 trace 
31. X 0.0 
37.3 0.0 



(k>her0$t SUa.’^thA <H»]i6t«te ^mrn filled Se pte nb er 15, 19^^/ 
Reed^i yellow dent cam. The oom wti well dent^ and quite dry owin g 
to e liu^ of ram previous to filling the silo. Water was added to the tc^ 
of the silo on the morning of September 20th. After thoroughly soaking 
the top of the silage oats were sown» which soon sprouted and formed a 
thick matted covering over the surface of the silage. No separation of 
the volatile acids by the Duclaux method was made from the samples 
of silage from this silo. The total volatile acids were calculated as acetic 
acid. The analytical results are shown in Tables III to VI. 

Table III 



1 

1 


Analyut of 100 g filage juice 


Gas analysis 


1 



Sugars 



a 


1 

1 


calculated 



& 



B 

8 

M 

as glucose 


8 

*8 

1 

I 

*8 

u 

1 

tf 



bt 

*3 

1 

1 

ll 

1 

s 

S§ 



0 

44 


•8 

i‘a 

I- 

s 

A 

& 

tJ § 


0 

8 

i 




3 

r 


£ 

£ 

1 

0 

59 0 

0 0144 

o oooo 

4 852 

9 038 

0 02 

63 0 

I 0 

2 

1 

60 5 

0 0426 

trace 

7 411 

8 942 

0 20 

73 0 

0 0 

3 

2 

61 2 

0 1914 

0 2930 

7 406 

8 184 

0 26 

87 0 

0 0 

4 

3 

58 6 

012802 

0 5094 

6 859 

7 089 

0 24 

80 5 

0 0 

5 

4 

60 3 

0 3948 

0 6264 

6 899 

7 004 

0 19 

82 5 

0 0 

6 

5 

62 0 

0 4812 

0 7436 

5 506 

5 573 

0 30 

75 0 

0 0 

7 

6 

61 7 

0 5680 

0 9750 

4 373 

tn 

fs 

0 22 

68 0 

0 0 

8 

7 

63 4 

0 6060 

I 0115 

4 070 

0 27 

66 0 

0 0. 

9 

8 

63 3 

0 6660 

1 3452 

3 206 

d S 

0 38 

65 0 

0 0 

10 

10 

64 5 

0 7032 

I 1719 

3 370 

d ^ 

S ff 

0 30 

56 0 

0 0 

II 

H 

65 5 

0 7176 

I 2356 

2 736 


0 33 

54 0 

0 0 

12 

21 

65 6 

0 7368 

1 4053 

2 558 


0 37 

40 5 

0 a 


' Calculated as acetic acid 
* Calculated as ethyl alcohol. 

Discussion. 


Before taking up the discussion of the results obtained from the fore* 
going investigation on silage formation m the three types of silos, a few 
preliminary remarks concerning the scope of the work are given for the 
benefit of the reader. Several factors enter into the work which exert 
a decided influence upon the amounts of chemical products formed in the 
silo and therefore must be reckoned with in the discussion of the results. 
Two of the chiej^actors are the maturity and moisture content of the com. 
It is known that, the more immature the com, the greater the amount 
of add produced. Differences in maturity also show differences in the* 
sugar and moisture content and, as adds are formed chiefly at the expenses 
of the sugars, it is •evident that any differences in the. maturity of the com 
would materially effect the quantities of the chemical products. Since 
the three silos were not filled with com of uniform maturity and water 
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mm ad 4 «d to two of tho ^koBt the mults wili not be comiNtfed quanti^ 
tatahrely but the general ratio of the chemical products will be used for iht 
basis ctf the discussion and the merits of the three t3rpe8 of silos discussed 
from this viewpoint. 

A comparison of the sugar determinations shows that in each case the 
juice from the green plant contains about equal amounts of reducing sugar 
and non-reducing sugar. The latter may be considered sucrose. During 
the first two days after filling the silO) the most noticeable change is the 
inversion of the sucrose. When the sugar determinations before and 
after inversion coincided, the inversion was considered complete and no 
further determinations were deemed necessary. I'he rate of inversion 
was not the same in the three silos, tlie wooden silo requiring three days, 
the hollow-clay tile silo four and the concrete silo five days. No signifi¬ 
cance, however, can be attached to these differences, inasmuch as the chem¬ 
ical changes vary at the same rate. The inversion of sucrose is probably 
due, to the greater extent, to the enzyme sucrase. Acids, likewise, bring 
about the hydrolysis of sucrose, but their effect in this instance is prac- 

Table IV— Temperatttrs Readings. 

Wooden Stave Silo Filled Sept 13, 1913 

Readiof^ of thermometers placed 

two feet from Temperature 




at center 


^ .. V 


of 

Date of 

Time of 

Degree <1 

center 

wall 

at wall 

atmosphere 

reading 

reading 

Fahrenheit 

Degrees F 

Degrees F 

Degrees F 

Degrees F 

Sept 13I 

8 00 A M 

80 

80 


76 


Sept 14 

7 00 A M 

80 

77 


66 


Sept 15 

7 00 A M 

77 

77 


65 


Sept 16 

7 45 AM 

76 

76 

87 

74 


Sept 17 

7 00 A M 

76 

76 

87 

70 

65 

Sept 18 

7 00 A M 

78 

78 

87 

66 


Sept 19 

8 00 A M 

78 

78 

87 

66 

64 

Sept 20 

7 45 A M 

80 

80 

87 

60 

48 

Sept 21 

7 45 am 

80 

So 

87 

54 

43 

Sept 22 

8 30 A M 

81 

81 

86 

47 

47 

Sept 23 

7 30 A M 

81 

81 

86 

56 

49 

Sept 24 

7 30 AM 

82 

82 

86 

66 

66 " 

Sept. 25 

7 45 am 

83 

82 

84 

58 

49 

Sept 26 

7 45 am 

83 

82 

83 

48 

45 

Sept 27 

2 00 P M 

84 

83 

83 

60 

72 

Sept 28 

5 15 

84 

83 

82 

61 

60 

Sept 29 

5 00 P M 

84 

83 

82 

66 

63 

Sept 30 

4 45 PM 

84 

84 

8( 

66 

70 

Oct. I 

5 OOPM 

85 

84 

81 

68 

76 

Oct 2 

3 30 P.M 

85 

84 

80 

66 

76 

Oct 3 

2 30 PM 

86 

84 

80 

68 

83 

Oct 4 

2 4OP.M 

86 

84 

80 

63 

66 

Oct 6 

11 30 A M. 

85 

84 

79 

67 

s% 


‘ Water was turned on top of ailo at 8 30 f m and allowed to flow all uight. 
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wads «t tto ewdj p eri od nf oikfe fomiatiott, art 'preieat only kt waM 
amomiU^ Altliough it is not possible to state the m/ct source of 'the 
tnsyme, suorase is known to be present in the com plant itself, and it is 
also a product of numerous microdrganisms including bacteria^ yeasts 
and molds. 

Prom the time of filling the silo the total sugar decreases in amount, 
until a minimum is reached in about three weeks. In the case of the 
hollow tile silo this minimum was reached in twelve days. In no in¬ 
stance does the reducing sugar disappear completely. Even after a much 
longer period the presence of reducing sugars can be demonstrated. A 
sample of silage juice, 120 days old, from the concrete silo, was foimd to 
contain 3.i g. reducing sugar per 100 g. juice. In order to identify the 
sugar, a portion of the juice was clarified with neutral lead acetate in the 
usual manner, concentrated on the water bath, and then treated with 
phenylhydrazine hydrochloride and sodium acetate in a flask immersed 
in boiling water. After a few minutes yellow crystals separated from the 
hot solution. These were filtered out and washed with cold water, then 
recrystallized five times from 50% alcohol. The substance showed a 
melting point of 204T206®. Phenylglucosazone melts at 205®. From 

Tabus V.—Tbmpsratuiib Readings. 

Hollow Tile Silo Filled Sept. x8, 1913. 


Readings of Uiermometers placed 





two feet from 


Temperature 

Date of 
reading. 

Time of 
reading 

Degrees 

Fahrenheit. 

center. 
Degrees F. 

wall. 

Degrees F. 

at wall 
Degrees F. 

atmosphere. 
Degrees F. 

Sept. 18 

I.OO P.M. 

77 

78 

79 

66 


Sept. 19 

8.00 A.M. 

81 

82 

83 

64 

64 

Sept. 20 

7.4s a.m. 

83 

85 

85 

60 

48 

Sept. 21 

7.15 A.m. 

85 

86 

86 

52 

43 

Sept. 22 

8.30 A.M. 

86 

87 * 

87 

47 

47 

Sept. *3 

7.30 A.M. 

87 

88 

88 

54 

49 

Sept. 34 

7.30 A.M. 

88 

89 

89 

66 

66 

Sept. 35 

7.4s A.K. 

88 

90 

89 

57 

49 

Sept. 26 

7 .45 A.1I. 

90 

90 

90 

50 

45 

Sept. 27 

2 00 P.M. 

90 

91 

90 

58 

72 

Sept. 28 

5.15 PM. 

90 

91 

89 

61 

60 

Sept. 29 

5.00 P.M. 

90 

9 » 

88 

64 

65 

Sept. 30 

4.45 P.M. 

90 

91 

88 

64 

70 

Oct. 1 

5.00 P.M. 

90 

91 

88 

68 

76 

Oct. 2 

3.30 P.M. 

90 

91 

87 

64 

76 

Oct. 3 

2.30 P.M. 

90 

9 J 

87 

66 

83 

Oct. 4 

2.40 P.M. 

90 

91 

86 

68 

66 

Oct. 6 

XI .30 A.Si. 

90 

90 

85 

67 

81 

Oct. 7 

5.00 P.M. 

90 

90 

85 

64 

70 

Oct. 8 

5 .15 P,M. 

90 

90 

85 

66 

70 

Oct. IQ 

4.30 P.M. 

90 

90 

84 

65 

57 
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tit sadtiiig pokit, the in hot water, and the orystalMiie I6« 

of Ihe osasone, it is evident that tibe sugar was either ghicose or fnict09e» 
or a mixture of the two. Examination of the dear sugar solution in a 
polariscope showed dextro rotation, indicating therefore, that the sugar 
consisted of glucose either in the pure state or greatly in excess of the 
fructose. 

The results on the addity of silage show that in each case there is a 
gradual rise in volatile acids. In the two silos, wooden stave and hollow 
clay tile, the individual volatile adds were determined and approximately 
the same proportions of propionic to acetic acid was found as noted in 
the previous publications on this subject.^ Butyric and valeric acid were 
found to occur in traces only in one sample from the wooden silo. The 
three silos show diflFerences in the rate of formation and the maximum 
yield of volatile acids, but this cannot be attributed to the different types 
of silos. The ratio of volatile acids to lactic add is approximately a con¬ 
stant for the three silos, lyactic add was found to increase in the concrete 
silo similar in manner to the wooden and hollow clay tile silos. The sam¬ 
ples of zinc lactate examined in a polariscope proved to be the racemic. 

Tablb VI.— Tkmpbraturb Rbadinos. 

Concrete Silo.* 

Reftdingi of thcrmometeni plrced 




at center 
Degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

two feet from 


Temperature 

Dfttc of 
rtadiag. 

Time of 
reading. 

center. 

waU 

Degrees F. 

at wall 
Degrees F. 

of 

atmospheres 
Degrees F, 

Sept. x6 

7.00 P.M. 

80 


80 

70 

70 

Sept. 17 

7.00 A.M. 

82 


8x 

68 

65 

Sept. x8 

7.00 A.M. 

84 


84 

68 

Sept. Z9 

8.00 A.M. 

86 


85 

65 

64 

Sept. 20 

7.4s a.m. 

86 


86 

60 

48 

Sept. 21 

7.15 A.M. 

88 

1 

87 

54 

43 

Sept. 22 

8.30 A.M. 

88 

87 

48 

47 

Sept. 23 

7.30 A.M. 

88 


89 

53 

49 

Sept. 24 

7 30A.M. 

88 

1 

89 

64 

66 

Sept. 25 

7.45 A.M. 

90 

88 

58 

49 

Sept. 26 

7.45 A.M. 

90 


88 

53 

45 

Sept. 27 

2.00 P.M. 

90 


87 

55 

72 

Sept. 28 

5.15 P.M. 

90 


87 

59 

60 

Sept. 29 

5.00 P.M. 

90 

i 

88 

62 

65 

Sept. 30 

4.45 

90 

J 

88 

62 

70 

Oct. I 

5.00 P.M. 

90 


86 

64* 

76 

Oct. 2 

3.30 P.M. 

90 


86 

60 

76 

Oct. 3 

2.30 P.M. 

91 


85 

62 

83 

Oct. 4 

2.40 P.M. 

91 


85 

67 

66 

Oct. 6 

ZI.30 A.M. 

91 


84 

67 

8z 

Oct. 7 

5.00 P.M. 

90 


84 

64 

70 


* Loc, cU. 

• Pilled Sept. i6, 1913. 
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jKM»vmrk4iQrtlie time mimt no wpdSneOKt csai be attadied to tbcie 
di&iisim> (iiaoe faotors wbidi would jnflueuce the chemical chani^ m 
etlage wete noticed at the time of fUling the silos, such as the moisture 
CQUtoit and the maturity of the com. 

The alcohols found in silage were calculated as ethyl alcohol; although 
it is known that other alcohols are formed in small amounts during silage 
formation. l"he tables giving the results for the hollow clay tile and 
concrete silos show a gradual increase in the amount of alcohol, while the 
results for the wooden silo indicate that the amount of alcohol foimd on 
the third day after filling the silo is almost equal to the maximum amount 
observed during the period of investigation for this silo. It is further 
noted that the results on this silo are quite irregular and do not follow 
any gradual increase as in the case of the hollow clay tile or concrete 
silos. The alcohol found probably owes its origin, in the greater part, 
to yeasts, since these are known to be present in enormous quantities at 
the beginning of silage formation. It is difficult to state with the present 
evidence whether or not alcohol occurs as a transitory product. It is 
quite probable, however, that a small part of the acetic acid which is 
found in silage is the result of oxidation of some of the alcohol. The 
mechanism of this reaction cannot be definitely explained as yet, since 
free oxygen is absent from the interior of the silo except in traces. It is 
possible, however, that microdrganisms are an aid in this oxidation. 

The gas analyses on the three silos show practically the same results: 
carbon dioxide is formed very rapidly during the first few days, and after 
reaching a maximum, which differs slightly for each silo, gradually decreases 
until a minimum of approximately 20% of the entire gas is reached. 
Oxygen, on the other hand, disappears entirely during the first few da)rs. 
The residual gas consists mainly of nitrogen, a considerable amount of 
which must gain access to the silo from the top. As air diffuses down¬ 
ward the nitrogen replaces the carbon dioxide and accumulates while the 
atmospheric oxygen is used by the aerobic bacteria and fungi found at 
the surface of every silo. This, it appears, satisfactorily explains the 
presence of two or three feet of spoiled silage always found at the top of 
silos. 

The temperature observations on the three silos were taken every 
eight hours during the early period of silage formation. Since no appre¬ 
ciable differences were observed during these short periods, only the tem¬ 
peratures taken twenty-four hours apart are given in the foregoing tables. 
The question of the temperatures attained in the silo dtuing the early 
period of silage ^formation is one which is very much in dispute and it is 
hoped that the results obtained will greatly aid in clearing some of the 
erroneous conceptions commonly held. As the silage in each of the 
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tfat«e silos was prOnoKiiieed by eitperts to be in exeelknt conditldti, it is 
only reasonable to suppose that the observed temperatures are the actual 
temperatures prevailh^ during the formation of good normal silage. 

It is well known that higher temperatures are reached at the top of 
the silos where oxygen gains entrance and partially spoiled silage results. 
Similarly, if oxygen gained access to the silage, due to insufficient settling 
of the silage or to faulty construction of the silo, higher temperatures 
would be noted. In the author’s opinion, a great number of the con¬ 
flicting statements found in the literature on the temperatures observed 
in silos can be directly attributed to the factors just mentioned. 

The results on the three silos during the period of examindtion indicate 
that no importance can be attached to the superiority of any one type 
of silo over others in regard to the conductivity of heat through the silo 
walls. It was intended to continue the temperature observations through¬ 
out the winter, with a view of ascertaining the relative conductivity of 
the silo walls, but since the silage was fed below the depth of the ther¬ 
mometers before cold weather, this point could not be determined and is, 
therefore, reserved until a future date. However, it is quite probable 
that the three silos will show similar properties. 

The chemical changes occurring during tlie early period of silage forma¬ 
tion are very similar in the rate of formation and the quantity of the 
chemical constituents produced. When the fact is taken into considera¬ 
tion that the corn was in a different state of maturity when put into 
the different silos, it is not surprising that such results are obtained and 
they can hardly be attributed to differences in the types of silo. 

A complete study of the bacterial flora of silage is necessary, in the 
author’s opinion, before definite statements can be made upon the causes 
of silage formation. It is hoped that these results on the chemical 
changes in silage may be an aid in such an invesbgation. 

Condufiions. 

The results show that no differences, which could be attributed to the 
effect of different types of building materials upon the process of silage 
formation, were noted in the chemical changes of the silage in the three 
silos. It is readily seen that approximately the same results are ob¬ 
tained in the temperature observations, gas analyses and determinatiotta 
of alcohol, sugars, and the volatile and nonvolatile acids of the silage 
from the three silos. The only differences noted are the differences in 
quantity; the ratio of the chemical substances, however, is very nearly 
the same for each silo. 

The question now arises as to the comparative value of the silage. Is 
silage of high acidity of more value than that of low acidity? In the 
author’s opinion silage must have a sufficient amount of acidity to insure 
its keeping, but beyond this point additional add is neither ess^ntidl 
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quantity wiiich^^glyos the iita3dmuaa]J[food value has not been detemuncxL 

Remaiks Ctescbtiilng the Valua of DUforont Tyi^s of Sfloe. 

Since the three silos produced excellent silage, a short discussion of 
the relative value of the diflFerent types of silo will be included in this 
wofic. In the past the main argument used by wooden silo manufac¬ 
turers was the superiority of wood over stcme, brick, hollow tile, or con¬ 
crete as a matericd for the silo walls. They based their conclusions upon 
the fact that wood is less a conductor of heat than the other materials. 
The temperature results on the three t3rpes of silos show that little stress 
can be Isud on this point, as all three silos showed relatively the same 
temperatures. The results also show that a high temperature is not an 
essential factor in the production of good silage, since the maximum tem¬ 
perature noted in the three silos was 91° Fahrenheit. Moreover, the 
period of silage formation is of short duration, about three weeks at the 
most, and it occurs at a time of the year when the weather is not exceed¬ 
ingly cold, hence for this reason alone, conductivity of the silo wall would 
not play an important part in silage formation. As for silage freezing 
in severe cold weather in the silos, the writer has failed to notice any 
advantage in using any one particular material for the silo walls, as the 
three silos, constructed of wooden staves, hollow tile, and concrete, re¬ 
spectively, froze approximately the same amoimt in each instance. Much 
stress has also been laid concerning the effect of the acids upon the stone, 
hollow tile and concrete walls which results in forming a portion of spoiled 
silage next to the walls. The writer believes that such instances are due 
either to the walls not being air-tight, thus allowing air to gain access 
to the silage, or to rough surface walls, which prevent the thorough settling 
of the silage near the walls. Examination of the concrete and hollow 
tile silos, which have smooth walls and contained silage which was prop* 
erly packed failed to show any spoiled silage. The chief factors neces¬ 
sary for the production of good silage are, therefore, smooth, air-tight 
walls, com in the right state of maturity, the proper amount of moisture, 
and carefulness in fillixig. These four factors properly carried out will 
insure a good quality of silage with a minimum loss due to spoiled silage. 

Summary. 

Examination pf the contents of the three types of sho in use at the 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station showed the following chemical 
changes during the actual period of silage formation: 

I. Nonreducing sugars was rapidly changed to reducing sugar, and the 
latter then decreased in amount but did not disappear completely. 

9. The amount of volatile adds increased daily. , 

3. In the concrete silo, as already demonstrated for the hoEow tile au^ 
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wooden stave silos, tlta lacemk lactic add produced sho^ a daily 
increase. 

4 . Akohol was formed in small amounts in each dlo. 

5. Carbon dioxide developed very rapidly after filling the silo. 

6. Free oxygen disappeared entirely after the second or third day. 

7. The maximum temperature observed in any of the three silos was 
91 ® Fahrenhdt. 

8. Within the limits of this investigation, no differences were noted 
which might be attributed to differences in the material of which the silos 
were constructed. 

Ameb. Iowa. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Genertl Chemistry: Part I, Principles and Applications, pp. vi 4 - 410; Part II, 
Experiments, pp. xiv + 174. By 1,yman C. Nbwbix. Boston* D. C Heath 
& Co. X9i4> Price. $1.20 (separately, Part I, $1.00; Part II, 60 cents.) 

''This book has been written to meet the demand for a simple and 
practical treatment of the principles and applications of chemistry. * 

* * * Not only must the student be taught the principies of chem¬ 

istry, and their applications in daily life, but he must be taught in sudh 
a way that, should occasion arise, he can use chemistry to earn a living” 
(Preface). 

Part I contains the usual elementary matter. Many applications, like 
the pulmotor, ammonia refrigerator, and acetylene blowpipe, receive at¬ 
tention. A large number of chemical industries are discussed. Organic 
compoimds and food and nutrition occupy thirty pages. The amount of 
information included in some chapters is very considerable. Thus seven 
classes of proteins are discussed and, aside from the acids related to fat, 
no less than seven organic acids are described. The periodic system 
receives due attention. Modem views, such as those connected with 
ionization, are used, and the results of recent investigations, such as those 
on radioactivity, are included. 

A book for beginners should be written so that eVery sentence is un¬ 
ambiguous and its meaning obvious. The author does not always suc¬ 
ceed in reaching this ideal. For example: "The sulfur wells ♦ ♦ ♦ 
are very powerful, a single well often pumping 500 tons daily." "The 
number which expresses the combining power of an atom of an element 
is called the valence of the element." Capacity would convey the idea 
better than "power." "The gas (ammonia) is very volatile, and is usually 
collected by upward displacement." Is any connection between the two 
parts erf this sentence intended, and what does "volatile" mean, fee? 

The order of topics diosen seems to result in frequent mention of sub¬ 
jects not yet discussed. Nitric add, with its numerous reduction firod- 
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Xab^iiss A s ^t #, Sin itwtoifttetii wid Hitndlmdi dnr PCodstltaiUMi isnd d«r 
pdit*^bdiiiih«n, «nd iMbnltdinn SlgettiditftnA d«r 1 CM&e nad 

mtilUiclian Lngienitifen von Dr. W Gvertlsr Zweiter Teii. Dl« blairvii 
liiiinrwwi>m mlt SjaM«ftog» 8ffllitem» thui, Bar^ Aliaininhim» Sniawtallio» Srd- 
nllffdiyiiitinea, ADaminRtnllaii^ und Orroa. Heft Di« Simstitiition des Siriitems 
Sii«ii*lCohlenitoff aowie der Kmitigea binCm iCohlenstoffleglentnfen* Berlin 
Vnrlag von Gebruder Bomtraeger 1913 Pp xlH- 648 Price 32 Marks 

^3^ remarkable growth of mietallography and especially m its applica- 
ti^ to iron and steel is well i^ this volume m which 630 of the 

^it/Ar Pdges are devoted to the explanation and critical discussion of the 
idldpaomena involved in tli^e equilibria of the single binary system, that of 
igOKi and carbon. It is even more striking when one considers that noth- 
said of the physical and mechanical properties of iron and steel 
relationships between physical properties and the equilibrium dia- 
l^imn are to be discussed in a later volume and it is sincerely hoped that 
autlior may be spared to complete his task. Dr. Guertler is enu* 
well fitted to do tbu work as it needs much impartial and critical 
4 nMDUSsion. In this volume he has examined all of the experimental data 
vpitb a thoroughness which is astonishing. Controversial material is 
,^an<iRlod very justly and fuUy and the data analyzed in such a way as to 
ajt ieaiitt allow one tp have a temporary opmion. In view of the large num¬ 
ber of experimental papers which are appearing, the opinion can be onjiy 
a provisional one, and in fact the whole subject is being so carefully scru¬ 
tinized in many laboratories that the time seems scarcely ripe for mqre 
than a statement of fact 

The book is well illustrated with many photomicrographs and dia- 
IStaiUSy and is exceedingly well printed. 

The few pages not devoted to a discussion of the various phases of the 
Iron^earbon diagram are devoted to the carbides of other elements. 

Hbnry Pay. 


2stro4iietloa to Oigaak Gbeoilstrjr. By John Tappan Stoddaro, Profettar pi 
ChemMT In Snath Colhgeu PhilBddphsa P Blakiston’a Son Ac GjoiRiKaeaY* 
PHp. viii 4 * 4 ta* i^ce. it 50. I 

The scope of this text as stated by the anthm* in the preface is as 
lows: ''The book is intended to used in connection with lectare^' 
recitations and laboratory wock in the first course cd mrganic 
in coBege. The author has endeavored to pnesent the subject 
diseotty and oonnectedly, so'^that the student may g«da a dear ideaigf the 
pnncii^ of organic dsQsaistiy and its idpdoni to mtml 
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* * ^ * B tnp basis is laid on geamal reacdatts and aharacteris* 

tics, rather than oa special facts relating to particular compounds. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Many applications of organic chemistry to practical life 
are given. * ♦ ♦ * * Xhe book is considerably smaller than many 
of the texts on the subject, but it is believed that it is none the less com¬ 
plete in all the essential matter which is properly presented in a first 
course.” 

In the opinion of the reviewer the author has been fairly successful in 
his efforts. The size and scope of the book reminds one of Remsen’s 
“Organic Chemistry,” although the method of presentation is somewhat 
different. 

It has seemed to the reviewer that the text, in common with a number 
of texts in organic chemistry, is unnecessarily cold and uninviting for a 
first course, l^e great number of acts to be presented and the desire 
to keep the text within ordinary limits naturally lead to the omission 
of much interesting information. Perhaps it is the intention of the author 
that such information should be supplied by the teacher—but unfortu¬ 
nately this expectation is not always realized. The author of the text 
before us uses no illustrations or figures of any kind, unless indeed one 
considers structural formula as falling under this head. Of course illus¬ 
trations and pictures are not necessary in such books—neither are they 
in our homes for that matter; but if properly selected they may in either 
case have an educational value. 

The author makes the statement that formaldehyde is used as a food 
preservative and gives the well-known method for detecting its presence in 
nfilk. The reviewer doubts if this compound is any longer used for this 
purpose. He also doubts if 95% alcohol can be made for 20 cents a gal*^ 
Ion. 

On the whole, the book contains the fundamental principles of organic 
chemistry presented in a fairly f'tvraciiv’e way and may be recommended 
to teachers in search of such a text. Wm. McPherson. 

Elementaiy Housdbold Chemistry: An introductory text'book for student*? of Home 
Economics. By John Ferguson Snell, Professor of (Chemistry, MacDonald 
College, McGill University. New York. The MacMillan Company 19* 4 - PP* 
307. Price, $t.25* 

The task which the author has set for himself in these pages is, in the- 
nature of the case, a difficult and, as it seems to the writer of this review, 
an undesirable one. The titte page says it is an introductory text-book 
for students of home economics. The field of home economics covers 
JRany subjects and is fairly well outlined for study under the divisions of 
food, clothing and shelter. Even in the present undeveloped stage of 
the subject, there is abundant material for an elementary book upon any 
one of these divisions. Moteemar, H is to be hoped that the slM^ent 
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iftiiisis*ga<kdif»ytot(Mdbi<4fliercbeiiiistty'(irhom eocmcm^cs. Pturtlu^r, 
if,«»tbe prekiai statw later, the author had also k laind “the needs 
atudents itho h«i had tnuning in j^etel chemistry,” then k teems such 
sttutehte Wgbt to be hbte to use Aless dementary bdalc, to be ready to do 
OK»« htteteiive svotk in both dteaiistry and sonte oile phase dF home econom¬ 
ics. Id other words, h|^the pteseht stage of devdopment of home eco- 
nondcs, even elementary wadi k it requires dementary knowledge of four 
rathtethan one sdenee,- 


Undle toe reviewer has littte sympathy with this method of teaching 
eMteir ekmeBtaiy chemiatry or heme economics, she does find much ex- 
d |# rii> matetkl k toe book. The subject matter is put in an interestmg 
SMd dear way. Much ingenuity has becm shown in sdecting the experi- 
ateoto k the eUndnation of irreleivaat matter, and k the presentation 
of toe OBMntials. ' 

19te foQowii^ suggestions art tiered costoeening the experiments. 
li tete wished to pP^are carbon toodde (p. 5), it would seem that it 
OttuM be done mma easily and* more sim]dy, and when gr«q>e sugar and 
ytodtarcuaed, it would be better to take p liter fksh and a calm of 3reast, 
end then test for otoerpfcltacts as wdU as carbon dio*fde;aigak, strenuous 
dtijtotloa is made to te|$h| tenq>eratiiK by toe hand (p. 7); chemistry 
to toe hottsdiold ouj^ to teato^&ouracy by the use of scales 
and toe t h e rm o me ter and Mdtoef'of these kstntments are aiqsestied k 
toia text; toe steteoteots (p. tSi) oonecRdiv jeOy'«aking do not 
agree Wito toe leaidts of Wks Orktthwaite’s kveatigations; it seems de- 
ahrabk if one totelieK anyMkaaification of protekn^. 184) to uae the cme 
agreed upon by sckntibta; the amouat of flour need k n^ng toe gluten 
test (p. 190) b far too aSMdi for aatisfatory reaulta, arid it is mast de- 
draUb to obtek the^b#} hw the flour of both soft and hard ulfeata 
k oodteto eaabkltoe mtosst to learn that f und am en kl distkoiba k 
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THE PRESENT ASPECT ot T|te #irpoiiiEsiE 
PRE6SIBLE ATOMS.* 


TntoooitE W mcii*«P« 
RaeelTod Octobtf 1 «, 19 H 


the uhinmte nalhure'^ol the i rt ||| <rft a ! ^xi^versf 
goes far ’biidc inter *tha^ early bistaty of maoJoNW As Vdoo ^ aevdival 
of the ancient Greek ^losopfaers gtroeiM 

ii y p T f^lwjn is the ahnplertj^thoil (tf &cil)||potin( f<^4o&igs« thiey ntteniptod 
to hna^ tM nature Vthe ultiffiaite pattides. The ^gxueat pecm«- 
ueooe Universe auggested^auiathesa particles coili^pw becooie 

wqsjk jent^ and hence tiie,apefc5lt Isneeived td wnt as hatag 

mfinitdy hiA ^Newtoil'ii^ted thia idea, and speaks ^iij||i^thaa oa^ 
of “hold, auuMsPbttt^ NQt3#»tt(iSboveralBmdiadyBai3ago,I^^ 
brought fortli coovin<^^<id<ptits.ti^ evidooov in favor of the atmtiG 
theoiy. putting it thtts tijplWtom hia||» 

by phydidi|U faj eaiddn. IMptspufh W gases. 'Tteonghout then <tmr 
siderntfons ite jiotlah of hi«a(hp(«f^bW (b«t pe|feetly tydljan^ 
atonv pasahrtad. partly beca^ U# jwswa#^ tltvid |s a cohvwdeat 
basil for mathnaiatioal analysia. *'* * .. 

Aomrdliig to the te«etp 

and IHpddB .»» weE as gases, tpheipoasOftst^ o* aw bard 
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titotna (or totopims^ of hard atoms calted moleouies) with wide, empty 
•paces between them-^tfaese parUcies being supposed to be each for itself 
in violent irregular motion to and fro, due to heat. There is, however, 
nothing in this philosophy to distinguish solids and liquids from gases, 
although in reality they are very different indeed. Such a conception 
gives a very reasonable picture of the state of a gas, but does not eiq)lain 
the fixed bulk of liquids nor the rigidity and impermeability of solids 
To overcome these diMcukies, it was necessary, in discussing solids and 
Uquids* to add to the hard imaginary incompressible particle a magic 
'^sphere of infiqence" surrounding it, which would prevent its touching 
otW atoms; but how this ''sphere of influence’’ was constituted no one 
was quite prepared to say* t 

About Mteen years ago, in stud3ring the behavior of gases, I came to 
the conclusion t^t, even with this dilute form of matter, the imaginaf>" 
particles (althotigh here widely separated) were still surrounded by 
"spheres of influence,’’ somevdiat but not very much larger than those 
imagined to exist in liquids. This conclusion raised a serious question 
as to the real boundary of the space occupied by the atom itself. It 
seemed that since a "sphere of influence’’ appears always to accompany 
the atom, the little hard particle in the middle might have no real physical 
significance; this imaginary hard particle appeared to be a purely arbitral*}' 
assumption. The so-called "sphere of influence’’ m all its relations acts 
as if it were really the important thing to be considered. Hence the 
question was proposed * Why should we not call this " sphere of influence " 
the atom itself, since it always accompanies the atom; why should we 
pretend to know anything about how the material is distributed within 
its limits? The gain in tins point of view is twofold. In the first place 
it concentrates the interest and attention upon the entity which actually 
comes into consideration; on the other hand, it abolishes an arbitrary 
hypothesis. Moreover, since the so-called "sphere of influence’’ appears 
to be rarely spherical, even the deagnation of the old idea is of doubtful 
legitimacy. 

If then, we consider this space which the atom actually occupies in 
liquids and solids as being the bulk of the atom, we mu^ admit that 
the atom is compressible; for this space is ditnini^ed by increaang pressure, 
lu other words, liquids and solids are actually compressed when pressure 
is applied td them. 

Such atoms, compressible and elastic throughout their substance, iTouid 
be capably of sustaining and transmitting heat-vibration, even if clos^ 
packed togetSfsr^iirjhGe this conception of solids and liquids does not inter¬ 
im with the m&han^ conoeptioti oi heat. 

One can rSsily i^frthat the new h}pothesis is suggestive. If atom® 
are compressible, ^d am packed closely together in solids and 
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ical diatigt» the action of the cbijiinical atul (x^iaj&ve afintitka which hoU 
the atoms together? May we not with the h^ of this study intetpret 
anew the mysterious 83nnmetfy of crystals^ May we not conelate nmnei> 
ons properties in relation to one another and by means of the fundaatental 
conception show the mutual dependence of all the properties of matter? 

In this brief address I shall not attempt to present all the far-reaching 
applications of the theory of compresriblc atoms» but I shall endeavor to 
show how the new conception explains many apparent inconsistencies 
in the earlier interpretation, and how it presents the picture of the mani¬ 
fold phenomena of the physico-chemical Universe in a new and more rea¬ 
sonable light. In so far as is possible in a brief presentation, the endeavm* 
will be made to discuss systematically the most important applications 
of the theory which have thus far been made, htt us begin with the 
properties of gases, which, as I have said, first suggested the idea. 

To the ]a3rman, the attempt to discover anything whatever from the 
properties of gases as to the spaces occupied by molecules themselves 
might at first seem quite hopeless, for everyone agrees ^t in gases (at 
least under ordinary pressure) there must be wide, empty spaces between 
the molecules, so that the total bulk occupied by the gas as a whole must 
be made up of the sum of the comparatively small space actually occupied 
by the molecules and the much greater spaces between them. 

The task would indeed be hopeless except for the existence of the well- 
known, simple laws of Bc^le (or Mariotte) and Charles (or Gay-Uussac) 
governing gases. These laws, we have every reason to believe, should 
apply with absolute precision to a perfect gas—an abstraction which may 
be defined for the present purpose as a gas in which the molecules are 
ixnagined as mathematical points without any attractive affinities. They 
tell us, as you well know, that the vplumc of a perfect gas ought to bt 
exactly proportional to the aSj&)Itite temperature, and inversely pro¬ 
portional to pressure. If these laws apply exactly to the imaginary case 
in which the molecules occupy no space whatever, it ,is evident that any 
deviation from them ought to afford a due as to the actual bulk occupied 
by the molecules in any gas. aspect of the question was first 
pointed out by Budde in 1874; and thr^ yeam afterwards, van dcr Waals 
saw dearly, for the first time, that not only the hulk occupied by the mole¬ 
cules, but also the attractive affinities between them must affect the volume 
of a gas. This latter ageitcy would diminish the outward pressure (and, 
therefore, the volume under constant pressure) pulliiig the partidea 
inward. Taking account of these two tcsidsodes, nanmly^ the tendency 
of the nmkcule itself to ooeupjr spice and its tendency io attoact 
molectites* van der Waals Us wd^*lcnawn equatmUi wffidi 
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+ aM)(v ^b) ^ uRT. 

Noir it 18 well known tliat nobody has ever beed abk to find for any gas 
a perfectly ocmstant quantity (b) wbich will serve in this equation to repre- 
aent (lor all temperatures and pressures) the exact amount of space oc¬ 
cupied by the molecules themselves. Fifteen years ago, this inadequacy 
in vaisdtf Waals* equation excited my interest, and I sought to discover, 
if poawblc, the reason for the lack of the exact fulfilment of the mathe¬ 
matical expression. The matter is complicated by the co^stence of the 
two nBkcts^mentioned in the preceding paragraph; it is difficult to be sure 
that the affinity-effects have been entirely eliniinated from the estimate of 
the bulk. Nevertheless, careful study made it seem highly probable that 
at least one reason for the inconsistency is simply a real changeabkness 
in the space occupied by the mokcuks under varying circumstances. 

In other words, it seemed as if the molecules sometimes occupy more 
and sometimes less, as if they might be diminished in bulk by pres¬ 
sure (in other words, compressed), and as if they might be affected in size 
also by changing the temperature. 

At that time, however, although the results were suggestive and led to 
a search for signs of atomic compressibility among other phenomena, 
they did not seem to be conclusive, for two reasons' In the first place 
one could not be sure, as already stated, that the effect of affinity had 
been entirely allowed for, and in the next place one could not feel sure 
whether the compression affected the atoms themselves, or only mole¬ 
cules built of several atoms. In order to obtain conclusive evidence on 
these points, one must study some g^ which has cmly a single atom in 
each mokcuk, and which has practically no cohesive tendency. In such 
a gas any change in the calculated bulk of the mokcuks must be referred 
directly to the atoms, because here in this special case the molecuk and 
the atom are identical; and the lack of cohesiveness or self-affinity would 
eliminate the complication affecting the pressure, thus going back to 
Bttdde’s original idea. 

Fortunately just stioh a gas exists in helium, and the recent data of 
Slamerlingh-Onnes Dhow indeed that helium atoms in all probability change 
thdr apparent bulk with changing conditions.^ One can easily compute 
the quantity b (which must be a fimction of the apparent collision-bulk* 
of the mokcuks) from these data; thus it is found that at o^ C. the quan¬ 
tity 6 is la cc., and at loo® C. it is only 10.4 cc. per 4 g. of helium 
under moderate pressure. 

^ Ridutfds, Tins JoiWKAL, S6,617 (19x4)* 

* The appmxit coUxskn-bulk is the bulk which is made up of imafinary 
with the radius <d half the apparent distance between atomic centers on nearest ap¬ 
proach durkf cfinisiom It indttdes an effect due to the thne of coQisioU. 
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£vidsn%» tbe apparent coUiMcm-bulk of the molecules in htjBum 
must be sm a l le r at high temperatures than at low temperaturesi and the 
only satisfactory way of accounting for this is to suppose that the greater 
velocity of the colliding atoms at high temperattu'es produces a greater 
compressing effect upon themi so that at high temperatures they seem 
to occupy less space than at low temperatures. The data are not as 
plentiful as one would like, but the laboratory work seems to have been 
carefully done by the great Dutch experimenter, and the evidence is strong. 
If the helium atoms are thus capable of compression, it is only fair to as¬ 
sume that other atoms are also compressible; and one is given immediately 
an adequate and satisfactory qualitative explanation for the deviations 
of all gases from the exact requirements of the equations of van der Waals. 
If the molecules and atoms are compressible, of course no constant value 
could be found for their bulk under varying conditions. 

Not only the equation of van der Waals, but also that of corresponding 
states (a mathematical deduction evolved from the former equation) has 
its difficulties of interpretation smoothed away by this assumption of 
atomic compressibility. The reason why this equation also is by no means 
exact, applying only with similar substances, is made clear. 

But these interesting conclusions are not the only outcomes of this 
discussion, for the idea that atoms are compressible at once leads to the 
conviction that the atoms in gases are much larger than van der Waals 
supposed them to be. All his conclusions referred to the apparent col¬ 
lision bulk, which must needs (in compressible atoms) be considerably 
smaller than the true bulk, because of the great velocity with which the 
colliding molecules in a gas are known to strike one another. Those 
who are interested will find the argument rather fully set forth in the recent 
article already mentioned; there is no time here to go into detail, but the 
outcome may be stated. This is, that the bulk of the molecules, when not 
compressed, may perhaps be about that of the so-called critical volume. 
This idea gives us a new delinition of the critical point—one of the most 
puzzling phenomena concerning the relations of liquids and vapors. 

The study of the critical point brings us naturally to the next heading 
of the discourse, namely, the application of this idea of atomic compressi¬ 
bility to liquids and solids. It has just been pointed out that the logical 
discussion of the properties of aeriform matter indicates that the bulk of 
the uncompressed molecules in gases is much larger than had previously 
been expected. Indeed, as stated above, it appears that the actual bulk 

the molecule in a gas is to be considered as about the critical vohitiie, 
which is of course considerably larger than the space occupied by the liquid 
under ordinary conditions. That is to say, we must imi^e the atoms in 
a liquid as being not only packed closely together, but packed so closely 
that every atom is much compressed by the force of the cohesion. 
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This ieetn* f^voltttiotuur5r iiklbed. ' It wait lontiatiy^ thought that the 
atomSf «vea in liquids^ weiie as far apart, relatively to their lire, as tiie 
planets in solsCr system. Van der Waals, to be sure, did away with 
this extreme view by his equation, giving good evidence that the atoms 
were at least as large as one-third of the space occupied by the liquid; 
but the new conception now advocated makes them much larger still. 

In what direction must we seek for further evidence of the close-packing 
and compression of atoms in liquids mid solids? Much is at hand. Strik¬ 
ing support for this hypothesis is seen in the slight contraction which liquids 
and solids suffer on being cooled to the absolute zero. If the atoms really 
have wide spaces between them in solids, these spaces should disappear 
at the absolute zero, where heat-energy is supposed no longer to exist; 
but no substance known to me contracts an3rthing like as much on cooling 
to very low temperatures as it should to correspond with the requirements 
even of van der Waals’ theory. ‘ Evidently something very different from 
heat vibration is the chief tendency which maintains the bulk of liquids 
and solids. 

Precisely in line with this conclusion is the inference to be drawn from 
the compressibility of matter at low temperatures. If the ordinary con¬ 
ception of matter is true, it should be wholly incompressible at the absolute 
zero; on the other hand, if the theory of compressible atoms is true, matter 
should be almost as compressible at the absolute zero as it is at ordinary 
temperatures. I pointed out in the Faraday Lecture of 1911 that the latter 
is probably the case, basing the conclusion on an extrapolation of the results 
of Grttneisen obtained at very low temperatures. In this crucial case 
agnin the facts decide in favor of the theory of compressible atoms. 

Yet another obvious argument among many may be dted. The 
ordinary theory demands that all material should be porous with latge 
spaces between actively moving molecules. This idea is so interwoven 
in the science of today that most text-books on physics name porosity as 
one (ff the universal properties of matter. Now as a matter of fact in 
very many cases porosity is conspicuous by its absence. Liquid has been 
impriscmed in quartz and other materials for countless ages; many solids 
indeed (especially crystals) are thoroughly impervious both to liquids and 
to gases. This could hardly be the case if there were wide spaces between 
the rapidly moving molecules. Other instances are dted in the Ffuaday 
Lecture of 1911^ to which those interested may be referred. 

That an occasional substance, such as monoclinic sulfur which has been 
metamorphosed into the rhombic form at low temperatures, or iron (which 
undeigoes a well;recogtiized solid transition below its melting point), 
or amorphous fused silica, might have minute pores within its fatnic fs 
only to be expected; this fact does not militate at all against the theory* 
' Tms JotntNAt, 36, 636 (1914)* 
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From another point of view also, the ordinary ccmception of a solid has 
always seemed to me little short of an absurdity. A gas, indeed, may very 
properly be imagined as consisting of moving particles independent and 
far apart from one another, but how can a rigid solid like steel possess such 
an unstable structure? 

These and many other considerations, then, lead me to conclude that 
in solids and liquids not only are the atoms packed closely together to form 
molecules, but that also these molecules are packed closely together to 
form the material solid and liquid substances which we can see and handle. 
We must conclude that heat vibration occurs in these closely packed mole¬ 
cules by a somewhat different mechanism from the rectilinear tnotion which 
we all imagine to be the carrier of heat energy in gases. We must imagine 
that these compressible molecules are working upon one another in some¬ 
what the fashion discernible in the microscope among small floating parti¬ 
cles and called the "Brownian movements." Of course, the molecular 
upheavals must take place on a much smaller scale, but the analogy i$ 
illuminating. Such a motion would obviously turn into a rectilinear one 
if a molecule were freed from its bondage to other molecules, that is to sey, 
vaporized. 

Having thus step by step come to the conclusion that the atoms in 
liquids and solids must be packed closely together and that they must 
be compressed in this close contact by the forces which hold them together, 
we are immediately stimulated to study in detail the effect which cohesion 
and chemical affinity may have on these compressible objects, the atoms. 
May not the study of the changes exhibited by the volumes of Uquids and 
solids under varying conditions be able to throw much light on the forces 
which hold solids and liquids together if all this be true? 

Chemical affinity and cohesion are phenomena of the utmost importance 
in our daily life. The existence and stability of all the complex molecules 
which make up our bodies and our environment depend upon the chemical 
affinity; and cohesion is the agency which causes tliese molecules to 
assume the solid and liquid states, without which the world would be 
indeed "without form and void." Therefore, the study of these agencies 
is highly important to anyone interested in man's relation to the physical 
universe in which he has been placed. 

We know very little about the nature of the forces which produce these 
effects, and every phenomenon which can throw light upon them should 
be eagerly pressed into service. 

The first question which demands answer before any conclusions can be 
drawn is the question whether chemical affinity and cohesion exert 
pressure in their action, or whether they merely hold the atoms and mole- 
cttles together without pulling them toward one another. I am aware 
of no adequate discussion concerning this point, important as it is; and I 
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it. Of ietmtset All know tkat gravitataon, at kast, acts at a distanoa and 
imlls objects together. When two objects are in contact, gravitation 
causes their surfaces to press on one another. Undoubtedly gravitation 
has something to do with cohesion and chemical affinity, but it is equally 
certain that some agency besides gravitation comes into play. Does 
this other force or concatenation of forces also pull inward? 

Clearly the theory of compressible atoms gives us a means of finding 
an answer to this question. For if the atoms are compressible, a force 
which pulls them together will diminish the volume of the system by 
pressing them upon one another. But a force which merely holds the atoms 
together, without pulling inward, could have no such effect. Hence, 
asstmiing pragmatically that the practicable bulk of an atom is com- 
presidble, we may infer that cohesion exerts pressure if we find diminished 
volume in cases where great cohesion is known to exist. Precisely the 
same argument may also be applied to chemical affinity. Consistency 
In the outcome must afford strong support for the assumption on whidi 
the inference was based. 

Plentiful data exist supporting this point of view. Although it is some¬ 
what difficult in a brief lecture of this sort to present clearly the situation 
(because the variables are so many that no feasible mode of representation 
can make all of the relationships dear at once) it is hoped that the following 
explanation may be comprehensible and convincing: 

Let us first study the behavior of cohesion, because some knowledjjie 
of cohesion is necessary in order to interpret chemical affinity. Cohesion 
manifests itself in various ways. The most obvious is the mechanical 
resistance to the separation of one part of a substance from another. 
Thus it appears, often modified, in the properties of ductility, malleability, 
tenadty, hardness, and may be supposed to be concerned with surface 
tension and with resistance to evaporation. There are, therefore, many 
guides which afford an approximate idea of the magnitude of the cohesive 
tendency which may exist in a substance. 

We may then ask ourselves; Do bodies ha\dng great cohesive affinity 
act as if they were tmder great internal pressure? If this is the case, it 
would not be tmteasonable to ascribe the great pressure to great cohesion* 

What now are our guides as to the presence of pressure in a given 
system? The most obvious is the diminution of the volume, because 
pressure always produces decreased volume. Diminishing volume of 
co u r s e means thi^^the density of the substance in question is increased- 
Hence, other things being e<pial, if the eternal pressure is constanti Id 
least one ol the causes of the appearance of a greater density in a gtasn 
substance may be tl^ existence of a greater internal pressure witlna it* 
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Another evidence! that pressure exists within a given system is to be 
found in the slight effect of further additional pressure. From this tenta* 
live clue, based upon experience, one may infer that the existence of 
only a slight compressibility in any system probably signifies the residence 
already in that substance of considerable internal pressure, upon whidi 
the slight added increment will have but little percentage effect. 

Yet another still more subtle evidence of great pressure in any system 
is the constancy of the compressibilities under changing pressure. In 
a system already under great pressure each small successive addition of 
pressure will be nearly the same percentage of the whole, and, therefore, 
each like addition would be expected to have very nearly the same effect 
upon the volume. On the other hand, if the substance is under small 
pressure, each successive equal addition of pressure will be a much 
smaller percentage than the preceding and would, therefore, have a greatly 
diminished effect upon the volume. Thus if the compressibility decreases 
greatly with increasing pressure, one may infer that but little pressure was 
present in the first case, but if a body possesses a small compressibility 
which is nearly constant over a wide mnge of pressure, we should feel 
obliged to believe that a great internal pressure was already pr esent in some 
form within the substance. 

A fottrth means of guessing as to the presence of internal pressure may 
be inferred qualitatively from the effect of temperature upon the body being 
studied. Wiere a rise of temperature produces a very marked effect 
upon the volume, we may guess that there are only gentle force.*? holding 
the body together; but where the effect of rising temperature is slight, 
we may suppose the internal pressure to be great. 

We have, then, in addition to the several criteria indicating a tendency 
to hold together, four different methods of evaluating a tendency to pM 
together. If the phenomena show that these tendencies all go hand in hand 
the presumption would be vety strong that great cohesion produces pressure, 
and that this pressure is actually effective in reducing the volume of solid 
and liquid substances. 

Because of the many variables involved, it is clear that our safest cim- 
clusions are to be drawn from the comparison of isomers; here we can com* 
pare a number of substances having exactly the same components. 

The following table compares seven properties of two typical organic 
isomers. In every case the relation is exactly in accord with the theory 
in question. The denser has the less compressibility, the less decrease of 
compressibility with pressure, the less coefficient of expansion, the hi^er 
boiling point, the greater surface tension and the greater heat of vaporiaa* 
tion. That this solidarity of all the properties should be due to chance 
is extremely i mpr o bable. 
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Com/ttutit^ihr ^ 7<-9 So. I 

IkMm of comptt m . (pet aooatm,) X lo^ . 13.6 15.0 

df gtpftitrion*. 0.001347 0.001394 

BoiUog point. 130.8^ 109.8* 

3ttifaoe tensioti... 34.58 33.3 

Heat of vaporiiation (kilojoules per mol). 34.7 33 9 

Many other sudi tables might be given; and although in some cases 
deviations from the theory appear, the percentage of agreement among 
tlm many substances which I ^ve thus far compared is so very great that 
the evidence is overwhelming. 

Let us now change our method of comparison. Instead of comparing 
many properties of two substances, let us compare two properties of 
many substances. For example let us compare the boiling points and 
densirics of substances having the formula CrHuOi.^ Here it is seen that 
the greater density follows closely the higher boiling point, exactly as the 
theory suggests. (The diagram is given on the opposite page.) 

Again* the comparison of the surface tensions and compressibilities of a 
number of compounds of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen chosen 
at random shows a marked tendency to grouping in a definite curve of 
the land predicted.* This is very striking, especially when one considers 
the great variety of substances discussed. The relation between the com¬ 
pressibility and its decrease with pressure is also striking.* Here again, 
although there is some scattering, the points are all grouped near a definite 
curve, showing that there is a real relation of exactly the sort indicated 
by the theory of compressible atoms. It is clear that all these phenomena 
taken together constitute so strong a basis of fact that one can hardly 
Hifyoid the conviction that they are due to a common cause; and the only 
reasonable cause seems to be*the action of cohesion, which is thus shown 
to exert pressure. 

These considerations led to the actual experimental study of com¬ 
pressibility because, as a rule, it is a mistake for anyone to theorize greatly 

' These data were determined as follows: The nse of temperature needed to 
make each liquid expand 3.43% of its original volume (in a calibrated dilatometer 
allowing for the expansion of the glass) was found by repeated experiments to be 37 * 3 * 
for the butyrate and 36 3* for the isobutyrate. tlie initial temperature was 
and the coefficients are referred to the volume at this temperature. The restilt Is, 
therefore, the mean value over this range (or about that at 35 *) referred to the volume 
at 31.5 *. As comparative results alone are needed, this suffices. 

* nichards. Prop Am Acad , 39, 594 (1904) A somewhat similar compariton Is 
made by W. A. Noyes in his Organic CkmiOry, p. 368 (1903). 

* Richards and Mathews, Tfloa Jomorai,, 30, is 

* Ridiards, Stull, Mathews and Sp cy m , Ikid*, 34,990 (1913). 
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about a ised^ df pbkukmieiia» uKUi idridi he has not come face to fhce in 
the laboratory. This woilc, as well as much other work conducted in 
laboratory, luts been generously subsidized by the Carnegie Institution Of 
Washington. The already existing methods for determining compressi¬ 
bility having been found inadequate, a new emd convenient method for 
determining this somewhat elusive property was devised. With the help 
of this method the compressibilities of about forty elements have been 
determined at Harvard^nly two or three having been known before. 


Boiling Points and Dfn-^itiih or Suiumncch C ^ H14 O. 
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Fig. X. 

The divergent point on the ordinate 150” represent# uethfl caproate, and that less 
divergent cm the ordinate 139 ^ isoamjrl acetate. 

The other substances, named in order, are isopropyl isobutyrate, isopropyl buty¬ 
rate, propyl isobut3rrate, ethyl isovalerate, butyl propionate, propyl butsrrate, ethyl 
valerate, isobutyl propionate, Ojoiyl acetate, methyl isobutyl acetate, hexyl fmtniate, 
isoamylacetic add, isoheptylic add, iso>onanthic add, and heptylic add 

It was found that in the case of the solid elements the compressibility shows 
periodic fluctuation as the atomic weight increases, and that in general, 
with elements as with compounds, the bulky volatile substances are the 
most easily eompresrible. This was new—neithcd* the facts nor the ex¬ 
planation had been available before. Obviously the explanation is 
actly like that applied to the isomers above. a substance is held 

flnnly together by cohesion, that is to say, when it is non-volatile, one 
would expect it to be much compressed by this great cohesion. There¬ 
fore, it should be dense, that is to say, have smaU atomic volume; it 
^uld be slightly compressible, and should possess only a small coefficient 
of expansion. This is precisely the case. 






(dwiWiti wkOi gmt aloaiie volitum ahcnir* in 
«bo gnettt vdatifity^ gttai ooo^presaiUtity> gmit cocfident of ekpaoikm, 
md gmt duungc of cckmpressibiUty with mcaneasing pressure. The ac- 
eompoiiying diagram, taken from the Faraday Lecture of 1911, clearly 
indicates the relation oi atomic volume to oompresdbility in the cases of 
those solid elements which have been measured. 
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It is true that the regularity is not perfect, but the small discrepancies 
may often, if not always, be explained through taking account of the un¬ 
doubted fact that the tendency even of elementary atoms to cling to one 
another manifests itself in diverse ways. Thus many elements make 
pdyatomic molecules, and the internal pressures within the molecule 
must be greater than those which bind the separate molecules together. 
This latter cohesive tendency is that which has to do with volatility, 
whereas the other properties are usually determined by a net effect due 
to both. On the whole, then, the evidence becomes extremely strong 
that cohesion exerts pressure. 

Let us now turn to chemical affinity. 

If cohesion produces compression, must not the far stronger aggr^* 
tkm of fmt^ which (for lack of a better name) we call '^chemical affinity"' 
also produce compresSlon? If this is the case, must not chemical affinity 
be one of the essential factcws in determining the volume of all liquid nod 
solid substances? This is a highly important question, the answer to which 
btings with it qmte a new interpretation of the mechanism of chemicai 
action. 

StUce, as we have seen, cohesioa is an important influence in deteroiiti* 
ing Uqtdd and soUd volumes, we can only hope to trace the furthar eihct 
of chemical affinity after we have made aflc^rume lor sudi an ttfeet as 
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cohesion may produce. Because as a rule both occur to§;ether and the total 
vdutne must be fixed by superposition of the two effects^ it is hard to 
discriminate between the two. We can» therefore, expect to trace the tela* 
tive compressing effect of affinity most satisfactorily by comparing cases 
in which the effects of cohesion in both factors and products are not very 
different. To cite a definite example, a good case to compare would be the 
contractions which occur on forming the chlorides of strontium and lead, 
for the two metals are not very different in boiling point (a fact which shows 
that their internal cohesive affinity is not very different); moreover, 
the resulting compounds also are neither of them very volatile; and 
chlorine is common to each reaction. Hence one may have a reasonable 
expectation that a comparison of these two substances should yield some 
clue as to the relative compressing effect of the affinity of chlorine for 
the two metals. 

What are the facts? A gram-atom of strontium occupies 34.5 cc., 
and two gram-atoms of chlorine occupy 50 cc., or 84.5 cc. in all. But 
a gram-molecule of strontium chloride occupies only 51.9 cc.; hence in the 
act of its formation there has been a contraction of 32.6 cc. Similarly, 
when a gram-atom of lead unites with chlorine there is a contraction of 
20.1 cc. ; distinctly less than in the former case. This is just what we 
should expect if affinity causes compression, for the affinitv of strontium 
for chlorine is undoubtedly much greater than that of lead for chlorine. 
The heats of formation of these chlorides (which in parallel cases of thivS 
kind give a roughly approximate idea of the relative free-energy changes 
involved) are 772 and 346 kilojoules per mol, respectively; moreover, 
strontium will replace lead in this compound. 

Many other similai' cases have been noticed from time to time. The 
first seems to have been pointed out by Humphry Davy in a footnote to 
one of his papers,^ and figures of this sort have been quoted occasionally 
by others (especially Muller-Er^bacb Hagemann, and Traube) as showing 
that high chemical affinity is associated with small volume. Neverthe*- 
less none of the earlier observers succeeded in convincing the chemical 
public of the generality of the proposition, perhaps for the reason that 
there appeared to be edtogethet too many exceptions to the rule; more¬ 
over, the argument was logically incomplete. According to the present 
theory, the supposed exceptions are seen, usually if not always, to support 
the rule; indeed they are really necessary consequences of the rule. The 
effect of cohesion may entirely mask the effect of affinity, especially when 
some of the factors or products are volatile substances in which the cohesive 
internal pressure is slight; again, one must,obviously take into account the 
compressibility of the bodies under examination. Both these modifying 
tendencies were entirely ignored by the earlier experimenters; but the jwob- 
* Humphry Davy's "CoUected Works,” S» W (»S4o). 
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able inflimoe of eacb tmdetwy is pom dear, and thdr existence explains 
many apparent irreipilaiities wfakb prt now seen to be diie, not to acci¬ 
dent, bnt merely to the necessarily confusing superposition of the sevexml 
effects. 

The example dted above (namely, the compariscm of the chlorides of 
strontium and lead) was especially chosen bemuse the compressibilities 
of the elements (lead and strontium) are not far apart: the difference in 
the contraction may therefore be ascribed chiefly to the difference in 
affinity. The effect of compressibility, on the other hand, is best seen 
by comparing the contractions occurring dtuing the formation of similar 
compounds oi elements having large and widely different compressibilities, 
but similar affinities. The series of five alkaline chlorides is especially 
suitable for this purpose; the elements are all fairly similar to one another 
as to their cohesiveness (that is to say, their boiling points, except in the 
case of lithium, are not very far apart) and their affinities for chlorine also 
are not very different;^ but their compressibilities vary widely. The fol¬ 
lowing table and diagram compare the latter data with the contraction on 
combination. It is clear that the greater the compressibility of the metal, 
the greater is its contraction on combination. 

C0KFE888TB11.1TIBS OF Mxtals of ths AlkaItIbs Comparbd with thb Contraction 
OCC tTRRINO DURING THB FORMATION OF THBIR ChUORIDBS. 

Contraction on for- 
Comprewibilltiet mation from elements 
(x 10 *) of elements Cc per 1 mol. 


I 4 thium. 9.0 17.6 

Sodium. 15.6 21.5 

Potatsium. 31.7 33,1 

Rubidium.40 36.8 

Caesium.61 53.6 


Many comparisons of this sort might be cited, for example, the behavior 
of the several halides of any single alkali metal is equally striking, but 
these typical examples indicate sufficiently for a brief discourse the im¬ 
portant relation of the compressibilities of the elements to the volumes of 
their compounds. No more convincing argument in favor of the theory of 
compressible atoms could be desired. 

When the elements entering into such a comparison are widely differ¬ 
ent in cohesive affinity, or when the resulting compounds are not fairly 
comparable in this regard, the effect of chemical affinity may be masked 
by the differences of cohesiveness. Thus the comparison of volatile 
with non-volatile substances cannot be expected to 3deld results as con¬ 
sistent as those given above. Enthusiasts or critics interested in the de¬ 
tails will find a discussion of typical cases of this kind in previous papers 
concerning the significance of changing atomic volume.’ 

the Faraday Lecture of 1911 (Richards), especially the diagram given on 
page 1213 (/. Chem. Soc., 99, 1201 (1911)' 

* Proc. Am, Acad,» 39, 390, 392 (1904); This JouRNAt, 31, 190 (1909). 
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P'S- 3<—Diagram depicting data in table opposite. Contraction on combination (in oc. 
per mol) is plotted ordinately; compressibilities (of the elements) are plotted as 
absdasae.^ 

‘ An interestiiig corollary suggested by this diagram is to be found in the extrapola¬ 
tion of the curve toward the left. The point where the abscissa becomes sero indicates 
the hypothetical contraction which would take place if an imaginary incompressible 
dement were combined with chlorine by an affinity about equal to that of the others 
to form a compound similar to lithium dilorida* Since, in this case, the contraction 
of 12.5 cc. must be due to the 25 cc nf chlorine alone, we may suppose that in each of 
the actual cases of the alkali chlorides the contraction must be about the same, and 
that in each case the chlorine occupies about 25— 12 5 ■■ 12 5 cc. From this assumption 
and the actual total contractions, th^ titbit which follows (given here for the first time) 
has been computed. 

AmoXZMATE DETAOrSD VOLlTMS-RBUkTXONB OP SOUD AlXALX ChU>RID«S ON THB 
Assumption that tbs Chlorins in Each Occupy about 12.5 Cc. * 



Actual total 
mol voL 
of salt 

Hypothetica] 
at. vc4 of 
metal In salt. 

Hypothetical 
contraetion 
of metal on 
combiaatloii. 

Uthium chloride. 

20 5 

8 0 

S I 

Sodium diloride. 


14 7 

9.0 

Potassium chloride. 

. 37.3 

24.8 

20 6 

Rubidium chloride. 

. 44 0 

31 5 

24 3 

Caesium chloride. 

.42 4 

29 9 

41. X 


These values do not pretend to be absolutely precise, and tlwir interpretatian Is 
complicated by differences in the cohesive properties of the molecules concerned; but 
they are nevertheless interesting, because they give a due to the mechanism of the in¬ 
action. 







The ti«Nc!ity liAs 

much hitiit in the future. If etoasa are com|i)pe8ath]e> the tmeven oon^tts* 
atoti caused by differently applied chemical affinities might be supposed 
to restrict the heat-vibration existing within their elastic boundaries. 
This restriction would lessen their heat capacities (wUch are measured by 
the quantities of heat needed to cause a given change of temperature) 
and» therefore, expel some heat-vibration aheady present which could no 
longer be accommodated by the system; for diminished heat capacity at 
ordinary temperatures probably indicates diminished average heat ca¬ 
pacity over the whole range down to the absolute zero.^ 

Since the heat energy contents of any system must be supposed to be 
represented by the product of the absolute temperature into the integral 
bnat capacity over the whole range (plus the latent heat involved in any 
diange ctf phase which may have occurred), a diminution of the heat 
capacity at ordinary temperatures must expel some of this contained heat 
energy. Thus the theory predicted that, when during a given reaction the 
heat-capadties of the substances concerned were diminished, one would 
expect also to find an output of heat during this reaction in excess of that 
corresponding to the chemical work. Thermal energy thus displaced at 
constant temperature could not be expected to be capable of doing work; 
and we may reasonably ascribe to this cause at least a part of the well- 
known difference between the total-energy change and the free-energy 
change of an isothermal reaction.^ Moreover, it seemed probable that 
stmt of the driving energy of the reaction might be needed to accomplish 
this effect, and, therefore, not be able to perform outside work. These 
two considerations together might account for the puzzling *'bound- 
energy*’ of chemical change, which was recognized but not explained by 
thermodynamics. The mathematical analyses of Helmholtz and Lewis 
(afterwards confirmed by Haber) had ^own the problem to be beyond 
the power of contemporary thermodynamics alone; but the idea seemed so 
plausible that an effort was immediately made to submit it to practical 
verification. I was able to show, in cases of certain typical reversible gsJ** 

^ The somewhat academic theory of the eqoipartitioii of energy suggests a dajBSculty 
in the situation, demanding that such a system («. e., one continuously deformable) 
should poiitss an infinite heat capacity. But this theorem notoriously fidls at low tem¬ 
peratures, and even at high temperatures it is very arbitrary in its assumptimis con* 
oeming restraints; hence its demands may be set aside in this case Lack of space 
fbrbids here any further discussion of the relative magnitudes of potential and kinetic 
energy in a condensed system. 

* Helmholtz had proved that a thermodynamically indeterminate integration-con¬ 
stant was inve^ved in tihis relation, and I^ewis at Harvard had shown mathematically that 
change of heat capacity must be concerned in ^'bound-energy :** but neither proposition 
was sufficiently definite to lead to mudi outcome. Sbe Haber, "Thermodynasalea ^ 
Techhical Gas Reasons," translated by A. B. Lamb, p. 45, 1911, also G. N. Lewb» 
Proc, Am. Acad., 35, 7 (tSpO). 
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vftmc cells, ttat when free energy cdieitge inoteates with rising temperilittre, 
total energy dbAnge decreases, and vice versa,^ 

From this interesting discovery two fundamental conclusions were then 
drawn: first, that “ When the heat capacity of a system does not chan^ dur^ 
ing a reaction, and concentration influences are balanced, the free-energy and 
total-energy changes of the reaction are equal and unchangable widi the tem¬ 
perature;** and secondly, that *'the sign and magnitude of the difference be¬ 
tween the free and total energy changes is dependent upon the sign and magni¬ 
tude of the change of the heat capacity of the system.**^ When the heat 
capacity decreases (as is more usual) during the reaction, the total energy 
change exceeds the free energy change, and vice versa. It was further 
pointed out that the difference between these two must diminish as the 
temperature approached the absolute zero, where the two must become 
identical, running into one another almost if not quite asymptotically.* 
All these ideas were afterward (1906) adopted unchanged by Nemst in 
his recent development of the Wlirmetheorem'’ usually named after him. 

The next step was obviously to determine the actual amount of heat 
di^laced by change of heat capacity, in order to determine whether,or 
not this was exactly equal to the bound-energy (that is, the difference be¬ 
tween the free- and total-energy change). To do this, one must know the 
specific heats of factors and products over the whole range of temperature; 
but data were lacking. Hence a new method was devised at Harvard, 
and the preliminary results showed that the specific heats of solids at low 
temperatures are much smaller than had been supposed.^ The intention 
had been to continue with this highly interesting and significant discovery; 
but before this could be done, these various ideas also were taken up by 
Nemst and incorjx)rated into the new “Wfirmetheorem.” 

It is, perhaps, not out of place to point out here that the new feature 

^ That is to say, expressed math^piatically dA/dT -» —ft dV/dT, in which A 
represents free energy, U total energy, anJ n a number, which was found often to be 
about 2. Of course dU/dT is nothing more nor less than the change of the heat capacity 
during the reaction. J. M. Bell has questioned the sufficiency of the evidence, but 
he has neglected to note that although Marignac's data (upon which I rtriied)' were 
perhaps absolutely not very accurate, they arc relatively to one another much more 
to be depended upon; and in this question relative accuracy alone is concerned (J^ 
Phys. Chem., 9, 402 (1906)), BrOnsted has evidently quite failed to understand the 
<^ginal i^ea althou^ he has provided much of interest as to its later development 
{Z.Phys. Chem., sib, 6s$ (1906)); but van’t Hoff {BoUemamn Festschrift, p. 233 (i 9 CH)) 
and Haber {loc. cU] saw its significance 

* Rnfiiards, Proc. Am* Acad., 38,307, 300; Z. pkysik. Chem., 4^, 143, 136 (1903). 

•This is explicttly suted {Proc Am. Acad,, 38, 301 (1902); Z, physik. Chem., 

4a, 138 (190a)). The mathematical expression of the latter alternative (complete 
tangency) is, of course, that later written by Nemst, namely {dU/drt)rmO ^ 
(dA/dT)T-.o. 

♦ Richards and Jackson, Z. physik. Chem , 70, 450 (1909)* 
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of the iimplified equation IT—/ST* «» A + 0 T^- This asstuttptbfi,^ moe 
abondofted* introduced the great convenience of maldtig the situatton 
amenaible to mathematical treatment. Qualitatively the Nemst propo^ 
iiticm eapedally in its recent more complex form, is identical with that 
older American one from which it was derived; the only essential differ¬ 
ence is the assumed quantitative fcn-mulation.^ In 1902 any such attempt 
at greater definiteness seemed unwarranted by either fact or theory. 

In the intervening years, much experimental work has been performed 
in many laboratories, stimulated by the theorem. So far as I know, all, 
or nearly all, of these investigations have supported the idea of 190s; 
but by no means all of them have supported exactly Nemst's later addi¬ 
tions to that idea.* Nevertheless, the latter has certainly done good 
service by stimulating research. Moreover, even if the final word upon 
the groundwork of the theory has not been spoken, the complicated mathe¬ 
matical'superstructure reared by Nemst upon the earlier concepts must 
be conceded to be exceedingly clev«r and ingenious. 

When the exact quantitative statement of the fundamental principle 
underisdng these phenomena is discovered, it will be worthy of ranking 
with the great laws of thermodynamics; and even now it is possible to 
make a general statement (like that made in 1902) which may not need 
revision when the details are mastered, as follows: Apart front concen¬ 
tration effects, the bountf^ energy change of a chemical reaction is essentially 
dependent tn sign and magnitude upon the change of heat capacity. When 
the latter is negahve the former is positive, and vice versa. 

The theory of compressible atoms was thus the starting point of a long 
train of thought and experiment. 

The suggestion that the idea of atoxmc compressibility might explain 
the previously incomprehensible vohUrc changes which occur on dis¬ 
solving salts in water has recently been discussed by Baxter.^ He has 
successfully elucidated, through the comparison of the densities of solutio^ 
alkaline halides, the tendencies at work; and he finds that the facts 
entirely accord with the predictions of the present theory. 

Another suggestive application of the hypothesis concerns the idea of the 

> See Nernat, '*TheoreticAl CiMiniitry’' (tnuiBlated by Tixard, p. 7x2 (Macmillaa, 
191 x)). Later deSelopments have shown the need of more terms; but no attempt will 
be made here to enter into a discussion of the complex mathematiool development ci 
them. Some of the latest curves look very like those published in my early paper 
of xpoa, differing only in details. 

* Nemst has admitted this identity in one of his American publications. ''Thermo^ 
dynamics and Chemistry," Silliman lecttmes, p. 56 (1907). 

* See for example, Naumann, Z. Electreckem., 778 (19x0). 

* Baxter, This JotmNAL, 33,9ca (19x1). 
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‘*a53^nuiietric’* cdrbo^ atom of van't Hoff and Bel, which is the basis 
of so much of modern organic chemistry. The observed phenomena ate 
exactly what one would expect if a compressible carbon atom were unequally 
compressed on four different sides by the four different afftnities inherent 
in four other dissimilar atoms. An atom, spherical in the first place, 
would thus be compressed into an irregular twisted tetrahedron, which 
would have its attached atoms securely held on its faces, and not impossibly 
perched on its projecting angles. Geometrically an arrangement of this 
new kind answers the requirements as well as the old conception; and it is 
certainly more plausible from a mechanistic point of view. That such a 
twisted structure should rotate the plane of polarized light,seems only 
natural. Moreover, would not the flexible natme of the system make 
possible just such changes as are manifest in the well-known but not satis¬ 
factorily elucidated Walden inversion? 

One of the yet more recently developed aspects of the hypothesis is 
its interpretation of crystal form. The application of the idea to this 
field was suggested at the beginning; and in two papers which have not 
long since appeared in our journal, various phenomena exhibited by crys¬ 
tals—such as their definite angles, the similarity of forms assumed by 
analogous substances, and other details concerning tlieir highly symmet¬ 
rical shapes—are all accounted for in a fashion which seems (at least to 
the author) to be more satisfactory than any other thus far suggested. 
It has long been assumed by most speculators upon the chemical mechan¬ 
ism of crystallization that the spheres of influence of the atoms must be 
closely packed; but usually these “spheres” are assumed to remain spher¬ 
ical, or nearly so. The present theory greatly modifies this notion by 
pointing out that the so-called spheres of influence (the atoms them¬ 
selves, according to the preser^ definition) must be greatly distorted by 
the affinity exerted in the act of their combination. Thus the atoms 
must be more closely compacted in some directions t h a n in others. The 
total result of the crystal-umt or solid molecule thus formed must be a 
definitely constituted aggregate of closely tied atoms; and the shape in 
which this crystallog;raphic unit can best fit together with others must 
determine the crystal form. Specific cases have been worked out with 
this idea in mind; and the conception has shown itself to be consistent 
with the known facts of crystallography.^ 

We may well ask: what is the distending tendenc}% which prevents the 
affinities of the atoms from contracting all solids and liquids into a mathe¬ 
matical point? I have found it convenient to speak of the boundary of 
this distending or repelling tendency as the surface of the atom, because 
it seems to accompany the atom wherever it goes. The present investi¬ 
gation does not attempt to decide how the atom may be constituted within; 

* This Journax., 35f 3^2 (1913); 3^1 (i9»4)» 
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it fl((dc8 simply to study and drs.w inferences from its oUtifw! behavior. 

Let us review the essentkl characteristics of the boundary of this 
distending effect which surrounds the atomic center. In the first place 
the distending tendency begins to be apparent at about the distance 
from the atomic center which is defined by the critical volume. It ac¬ 
companies the atom wherever it goes, under all temperatures and pres¬ 
sures. Existing both in non-electrified substances, and between electri¬ 
cally dissimilar atoms, it is not apparently connected with electric repulsions 
or with any other njiuiifestation of energy which may be perceived upon 
a larger scale. Pressure, whether from the chemical attracting of two 
atoms by one another, or from the cohesive action of molecules upon one 
another's surfaces, or from impact of collision, or from outside compression, 
all tend to contract this field of influence at the place or places where the 
pressure’is applied. In liquids and solids this distending tendency has 
been counteracted by affinity and cohesion; and in extreme cases the sur¬ 
face of the atom may, perhaps, be compressed until the atomic diameter 
is about half of that corresponding to the critical volume. This is, after 
all, a comparatively small range of compression; evidently the “spring 
of the atom," whatever it is, increases very rapidly as the atomic centers 
approach one another. As regards the nature of this distending tendency, 
it is dearly not directly dependent in any way upon heat vibration. This 
is Shown by the behavior of solids at very low temperatures, at which 
neither their bulk nor their compressibility are greatly diminished. 

These are almost inevitable inferences as regards the outside of the atom, 
but how the interior may be constituted, other investigations must de¬ 
cide. The present theory makes no necessary postulate as to how the 
atomic bulk of this so-called “sphere of influence," which I have ventured 
to call the atom because of its persistence, may be ffljpd. Many sorts of 
hypotheses will equally satisfy the requirements. Tmere may, indeed, be 
no such thing as the so-called “substance" in t£l atom. If, as Larmor 
and others have suggested, the atom is a minute vacuous space in a pro¬ 
digiously dense ether, the boundary of the vacuum may be that surface 
of demarcation capable of being compressed. If, as J. J. Thomson and 
Rutherford propose, the atom consists of positive and negative corpuscles 
or electrons held apart by repulsions within themselves and pulled together 
by an inscrutable attraction, the boundary of this complicated entity 
(or at least the^boundary of the unknown repelling forces which abide in 
it) must constitute the atom. Sudi a system would be supposed to be 
co^ppressible, and all the facts presented in the present discourse seem only 
wliftt would be expected. Acem'ding to cither point of view or to any other 
which may be brought forward, it is not necessary to assume that the bbund- 
ary consists of a perfectly sharp defining surface. Whether the atom edtt^ 
sists of “substance," of whirling electrons, of complete vacuity, or 
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of a iiepdttcxit this boundary need not be considered as perfectly 
sharp. It may gradually diminish with distance without a sharp de¬ 
fining line; but the present research shows that the effect increases inversely 
as the very high power of the distance; and because we know of no such 
repelling force on a larger scale (excepting perhaps magnetism, which does 
not seem to be greatly involved in most cases) it seems not unreasonable 
to imagine that there is a fairly concrete surface which defines the atom. 

The really essential part of the whole discussion lies in the strong evi¬ 
dence that where affinities are great the atomic centers come closer together, 
and that where the affinities are slight they are further apart. Tips causes 
each atom to occupy an irregular and distorted space, the shape of which 
is accountable for many of the properties of matter. The “hard massy 
particle*’ of the ancients appears to be a figment of the imagination. 

Perhaps to some of you an investigation of this sort may seem very re¬ 
mote from the pressing problems of everyday life. Although we have 
every reason to believe that we are made of atoms, we do not commonly 
think of them either in relation to ourselves or to our surroundings. They 
seem to be an abstract philosophical notion, of little significance in human ' 
life; and if atoms themselves are of little significance, why .lUould we 
bother about their compressibility, or the way in which they fill the space 
allotted to them? Plausible as this argument may seem, it is really a 
very short-sighted one. Our dominance over the forces of nature de¬ 
pends primarily upon our understanding of them; and this matter of 
atomic compressibility, inessential although it may seem, is bound up 
fundamentally with the very nature of the atoms themselves and the 
affinities which bind them together. It can afford us new clues as to the 
intimate working of the Universe and in that way tlie conception may 
open up in the future perhaps imexpected and otherwise unattainable 
insight, and, therefore, unexpected and otherwise unattainable power. 

You have doubtless noticed that much of the subject matter of this 
address has concerned itself with properties and relations which would 
ordinarily be called physical, although the audience as well as the lecturer 
are all primarily chemists. There is no anomaly in'this. Physics and 
chemistry are inextricably woven together; they are indeed parts of one 
science. The organic chemist who would freely use a thermometer for 
identifying hi& substance may look with disfavor upon a compression- 
pump, counting the latter as purely physical implement; but after all 
the pump is no more physical than the thermometer. The intricacy 
of the make-up of this world is so great that every means must be sought 
to help in its untanglement, and we may safely say in these daya that the 
chemist who looks ^ance upon physics is only half a chemist. 

The applications of the thedry of compressible atoms to the interpreta¬ 
tion of phenomena and to the suggestion of new research are by 
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m ismoB exhausted by this brief discusSioitt. No sigaificoiit inaction 
to it has thus far been encountered; but even supposing that the idea should 
be supplanted in the future by something yet more satisfactoiy--and 
this is always a possibility in the progress of scientific thought-<«one 
would be inclined to say that the theory had already justified its existence. 
The saying of Scripture “By their fruits ye shall know them” applies in 
full force to theories as well as to persons, and in the short span of its ex¬ 
istence the theorj’^ has been fruitful. It has “acquired merit” in the only 
way open to any such hypothesis, namely, by stimulating new experi¬ 
mentation and thus leading to the discovery of facts and laws previously 
unknown. 
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STUDIES OF THE VAPOR PRESSURE OF SOLUTIONS. A STATIC 
METHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION OF THE DIFFER¬ 
ENCE BETWEEN THE VAPOR PRESSURE OF 
SOLUTION AND THAT OF SOLVENT. 

By J C W Frazbr and B F Lovblacb 
Beceived October 12 , 1914 

The ftmdamental importance of accurate determinations of the effect 
of disfsolved substances on the vapor pressure of solvents, and the lacA of 
agreement of results obtained by different workers using dynamic methods, 
led the authors, in the spring of 1912, to undertake the problem of improv¬ 
ing the static method with the view of making it a method of precision. 
After some preliminary experlr’enta, they decided to apply the pnnciple 
of the Rayleigh manometer.^ 

This instrument was designed by Lord Rayleigh for the purpose of meiis- 
uring small differences in gas pressure. It is used by the authors to meas¬ 
ure the difference between the vapor pressure of the solution and that of 
the pure solvent. The work so far has been limited to aqueous solutions 
of mannite at 20®. 

The essential features of the manometer are shown in Fig 5* R R 
^lass bulbs, about 39 nun. in diam., blown on a glass fork This is connected 
by means of a rubber tube with a mercury reservoir which may be adjusted 
very accurately at any desired height by means of the screw I. At the 
centers of the bulbs are set two glass points. The side limbs P P communi¬ 
cate .with the systems, the relative pressures in which are to be measured. 
‘ Z. phyiik, Chem,, 37t (* 9 o 0 ; Trans, Royal Sac,, 196, 205 (1901). 
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Tlie bitlbs are set in plaster in an iltm M, wlikh is mounted on an 'aada, 
at right angles to the vertical plane passing through the points. This 
permits of rotation by means of the screw O. 

Now, suppose the same pressure exists in the two bulbs. By manipu** 
lation of the two screws I and O, the one serving to regulate the height of 
the mercury and the other to rotate the manometer, the two points can 
readily be brought into coincidence with their images in the mercury. 
This is called the zero position. 

Now, suppose the pressure in one bulb to be slightly increased. By 
readjustment of the mercury level and again rotating, the points can a 
second time be brought into coincidence with their images. It is obvious 
that, in order to calculate the difference in pressure in the two bulbs, it is 
necessary to know very accurately the distance between the points and 
the angle of rotation. The angle of rotation may be calculated from the 
length of the lever arm, and the rotation and pitch of the screw O. Or, 
following Rayleigh, we may determine the difference in pressure by means 
of a mirror, telescope and scale, and this is the method actually used. A is 
a metallic mirror firmly mounted in a vertical plane perpendicular to the 
line joining the two glass points. The axis of rotation lies in the plane oi 
the mirror. A telescope, with vertical scale, is mounted at a distance of 
a little over three meters in front of the mirrm:, the image of the scale 
being at all times visible through the telescope. 

If d represents the distance between the points, D the distance from 
xnirror to scale, $ the angle of rotation from the zero position, h the difference 
in pressure in the two limbs of the manometer corresponding to this angle 
of rotation and S the scale deflection, then the following equations are 
obtained: 

h - dsin 6 and S == D tan 2$ 
and 

h ^ sin 0 
2D V* tan 2$ * 

Now for all values of 6 up to i®, *“*7 ^ regarded as unity 

and our formula becomes, h = dj/zD. For the particular instrument be¬ 
ing used in this work ^ = i ® corresponds approximately t6 the depression 
of a 3-molar*solution of a nonelectrolyte, d = 38.88 mm.,and D « 33SO»6 
mm. Substituting these values and making *• i we get^ k 

38.88 X I * 

p « 0.00580. This means that i xmii. scale deflection from 
2 X 3350.6 

zero position'corresponds to a differei^'in pressure in the two 
bulbs of 0.00580 mm. By observing tlie points through microsoqpfS 
of 25 mm. focus, mounted on the instrument and rotating with Hi 
the operator can set the points to an accuracy of o.x mm. on the acafei 
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whidb. correspcmds to a difference in pressure of 0.00058 mm. This is 
the limit of accuracy of the instrument and is approximately that claimed 
by Raykigh for his manometer, of which the one used in this work is prac¬ 
tically a reproduction. 

In using an instrument of such precision the authors are subjecting the 
static method of measuring vapor pressures to the severest test that could 
be applied. The results, however, have fully justified its use. 

The two great difficulties involved in all static methods for the determina¬ 
tion of yapor pressure of solution^, as pointed out by Ostwald and others, 
are: 

1. The necessity for complete removal from the solution of constituents 
more volatile than the solvent, in particular, dissolved gases, and 

2. The necessity of stirring the solution to prevent surface concentration. 

In this work, before final observations are made, dissolved air is removd 

from both solution and solvent to such an extent that, after tliey have stood 
in a vacuum for at least forty-eight hours, the pressure due to air in the 
space above the liquid is negligible. Provision is also made for \dgorous 
stirring always after any appreciable amount of vapor has left the solu¬ 
tion. This stirring involves a complete renewal of the entiit surface of 
the solution. The methods by which these two results are accomplished 
may be best seen by reference to Figs. 1-5, and to the following detailed 
description of the apparatus and method of manipulation: 

Th 4 Apparatus. 

The entire apparatus is built around the Rayleigh manometer, shown 
at F, Fig, I. A more detailed sketch of the manometer is shown ir Fig. 
5. One side of the manometer communicates with the solvent bulb, 
H, and the other with the solution bulb I. 1,2,3,4, 5,6 are mercury traps 
which serve as stopcocks. They may be opened or closed by adjusting 
the position of the mercury reservoirs. The long ones are of barometer 
height, while the short ones are about 100 mm. high. Since ordinary stop¬ 
cocks are not employed, the use of lubricant is avoided. The large bulb, 
B, is introduced to increase the capacity of the system and thus facihtate 
removal of air from solution and solvent. A is a phosphorus pentoxide 
bulb provided with a ground glass joint and mercury seal. C is the 
McLeod gage. All connecting tubes are seven mm. internal diameter. 

After the apparatus was put together all parts of it except the Rayleigh 
manometer and the phosphorus pentoxide bulb were thoroughly steamed 
out. 

The bulbs containing solution and solvent are immersed in a water bath, 
the temperature of which does not vary over periods of several hours 
more than 0.001 as read on a Beckmann thermometer. Experience 
has shown that the Rayleigh manometer is quite sensitive to fluctuations 
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at 0^003^ lii the bath temperatute, if these flucttiatioiis occur over diort 
intervals of time. That is to say» observations of pressure are not constant, 
if a Bedtmann thermometer immersed in the bath shows variations of as 
much as 0.003 ^ 

While it is thus necessary to avoid sensible variations in the tempera- 
ttire of the solution and solvent, no such constancy of temperature is 
necessary for the other parts of the system. Large or sudden variations 
of room temperature are of course to be avoided, but experience has shown 
that after complete removal of air, slight changes in room temperature do 
not affect the pressure in the system, and accordingly accurate regulation 
of room temperature is unnecessary. The temperature of the room is 
kept several degrees above that of the bath. 

In carrying out a complete experiment the following procedure is adopted: 
The proper amoimt of carefully cleaned mercury is poured into each of the 
reservoirs attached to the open ends M and N of the apparatus and the 
entire system exhausted repeatedly to the highest vtfcfccum attainable by 
the pump.^ The zero point is then determined, after which solvent, par¬ 
tially freed from air by boiling, is introduced and the remaining trace of 
dissolved air removed, as described later. The solution, also partially 
freed from air, in a manner to be described later, is next introduced and, 
after complete removal of dissolved air. the zero point may be redetermined. 
Finally the pressure of vapor over the solution is balanced against that of 
the vapor over the solvent and the scale deflection read. A detailed de¬ 
scription of these processes follows: 

The Solvent ,—^The entire apparatus having been exhausted, trap 5 
is closed and the solvent, freed from air as completely as possible by long 
boiling, is introduced into the bulb from below by means of the arrange¬ 
ment shown in Fig. 3. This is done as follows: A sealed bulb, similar 
to that shown in Fig. 4 containing air-free solvent, is placed between the 
mercury reservoir D (Fig. 3) and the trap C and the sealed ends brcken 
off under mercury. Then, regulating pressure by means of the adjustable 
mercuxy reservoir, the solvent is forced through the tip and rises through 
the mercury to the bulb, shown at H in Fig. i. In this operation the solvent 
need not come in contact with air and it is, therefore, possible to intro¬ 
duce into the apparatus solvent that is practically air-free. There is, 
however, in jctual practice, always a trace of air to be removed after the 
solvent is in the bulb. This is accomplished in the following maflner: 
Traps I, 2 and 4 (Fig. i) and the McLeod gage are closed, and trap 5 
opened and allowed to stay open 24 hours. Trap 5 is then closed and 2 
opened. After the absorption of water vapor by tihe phosphorus p^toxide 
in A i^ complete, the McLeod gage is opened and pressure determined. 

^ The pump used is Gaede's rotary mercury pump, with auriliaty oil pump, I^Vhig 
a vactium of 0.00001 mm. 
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The residual air is pumped out and the process repeated as many as 
may be necessary for complete removal of dissolved air< For practical 
purposes, the removal of air may be regarded “complete** when, on stand* 
ing 48 hotirs in a vacuum, the amount of air given off by the water is so 
slight that it cannot be detected by means of the McLeod gage; that 
is, less than 0.0004 mm. The solvent having once been freed from air, 
may remain in the apparatus indefinitely and it is possible at any time to 
examine its vapor for air. Trap 3 is now closed and 5 opened. 

The Solution, —Fig. 4 shows a device employed for partial removal of 
air from the solution before it is introduced into the apparatus. The bulb 
is drawn down at each end to a capillary and enough solution introduced, 
at the ordinary temperature, to fill the bulb completely at 85-90®, The 
lower capillary is then sealed off, the upper end drawn down to a very 
fine capillary, A, (about 0.05 mm.) and the whole heated to the tempera¬ 
ture at which the solution completely fills the bulb and capillary. The 
latter is then sealed off and the solution allowed to cool and stand 24 hours 
in the partial vacuum thus obtained. The tip of the capillary is next 
broken off and the process repeated. Five repetitions of this operation 
are sufficient to remove nearly all the air. The solution is ther introduced 
into the bulb I without coming in contact with the air and the last traces 
of dissolved air removed in the manner already described for the solvent. 
The extent to which the solution is concentrated during the process of 
removal of air after introduction into the bulb I may be accurately cal¬ 
culated and never exceeds 0.1%. After the removal of air is complete, 
trap 4 is closed and 6 opened, and a measurement may now be taken. 

Observations on the Rayleigh manometer during the progress ot the 
removal of air from the solution are very interesting. It is to be remem¬ 
bered that at this stage the vapor pressure of the air-free solvent is balanced 
against the pressure over the solution, which is equal to the vapor pressure 
of the solution plus a small ai- pressure. As long as any air remains in 
the solution, even the smallest trace, a very long time is necessary for the 
establishment of equilibrium after the opening of trap 6. The pressure 
in the solution limb of the manometer, at first very tiearly the true vapor 
pressure of the solution, slowly increases for 24 or 48 hours, depending on 
how much air remains. After equilibrium is attained, the difference in 
pressure in the two limbs is read in the usual way by noting the scale de¬ 
flection. To this apparent depression is added the air pressure in the sys¬ 
tem, subsequently determined by means of the McLeod gage, after ab¬ 
sorption of the water vapor by the phosphorus pentoxide. The depression 
thus obtained agrees very closely, to about 0.001 mm., with the true de¬ 
pression measured later, after complete removal of air. The following 
data taken from the laboratory note-book will illustrate this: 
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4 uxiQcl #t 1140 A.U., jBifu 8 th. 

Pirsl BxkausUon, — Tx»p 4 opened 12.15 p.m;. and adutkrn atbred. Scale iteid* 

Rayleigh Manometer: 

12.30 2.15 5.00 8.00 p.]i. Jan. 9, 9.25 A.M. 

51.3 51.o 48.5 46.0 45.0 mm. 

Total time, 22 hours, zero 38.0, deflection 7 mm., air pressure 0.054 ^Bcm. 

Second Exhaustion, —^Trap 4 opened at 2.40 p.m., Jan. 9th. Scale Readings: 
3.25 3.40 4.15 5.30P.M. Jan. 10th, 8.45 10.20A.M. 

57.0 56.6 55.8 54.0 49.5 49.0 mm. 

Total time 20 hours. Pressure due to air not read. 

Third ExhausHon.’^Trap 4 opened at 2.15 p.m., Jan. xoth. Scale Readings. 
3.20 3.35 3.00 4.00 P.M. Jan. xxth, 10.30 a.m. 7.30 p.m. Jan. x 2th, 8.30 a.m. 


60.x 59.4 58.0 56.0 53.0 53.0 53.7 mm. 

Total time 42 hours. Air pressure. 0.036 mm. 

l^ection 15 mm. Apparent depression. 0.087 

Correction for air.o. 036 


Corrected depression. 0.123 

Fourth Exhaustion. —Trap 4 opened at xi.30 a.m., Jan. X2th. Scale readings: 
12.00 M. X2.3O 2.00 3.00 4.x5 P.M. Jan. 13th, 9.00 10.20 A.M. 2.00 P.M. 

59-3 59.2 591 589 58.7 58.0 57.9 57.9 mm. 

Total time 26 hours. Air pressure. 0.0068 

Deflection 20 mm. Apparent depression. o. xx6 

Correction for air. o 007 


Depression. 0.123 

Fifth Exhaustion. —Trap 4 opened at 3.00 p.m., Jan. 13th. Scale readings: 
5.15 7-45 P.M. Jan. X4th, 9.45 a.m. 12.40 3.15 p.m. 

61.0 59.7 59.1 59.5 

Time 23 hours. Air pressure. 0.000 

Depression. 0.124 mm. 

The true depression, as later determined, was 0.122 mm. 


The gradual development of pressure in the solution side of the manom** 
eter, as seen in the first four odiaustions, was due to the slow escape of 
dissolved air. The air pressure developed, however, became less with 
each exhaustion; still, even in the fourth exhaustion, when the equilibrium 
pressure of aft* was very small, a very long time was necessary for complete 
equilibrium to be established. When the solution becomes air>£ree, equi¬ 
librium is always reached in from 15-20 minutes. 

It should be pointed out that the foregoing figures, obtained dunintf 
the time air is being removed from the solution, are not regarded as finm* 
No attempt is made to regulate the bath temperature with 9 ^ 
accuracy while air is being removed, the variations sometimes amountin||[ 
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to 0.005 ^ dtitiiig tlus operation, and no special effort was expended to make 
the above measurements an3rthing more than approximately correct. 
I^nal measurements are always made after no more air can be pumped 
off from the solution and while these final measurements are being made 
the bath temperature never varies more than 0.001 ® over periods of several 
hotirs. 

When the apparatus was being built the McLeod gage was included 
in the system for the purpose of showing when the removal of air was 
complete. As a matter of fact, however, the gauge is not necessary for 
this purpose. Given an air-free solvent in one bulb, the operator can fol¬ 
low very closely the progress of removal of air from the solution in the other 
bulb by observations on the Rayleigh manometer and can tell infallibly, 
without use of the McLeod gage, when the removal of air is complete. 

Stirring the Solution ,—Efficient stirring of the solution is desirable be¬ 
cause it facilitates the removal of air; it is necessary, when readings are 
to be made, in order to destroy the surface concentration of the solu¬ 
tion resulting from evaporation. The device shown in Fig. 3, which per¬ 
mits the introduction of the solution as has already been described, al^ 
serves as a means of stirring. The stirring is brought aboui by simply 
raising«and lowering the mercury in the reservoir P, Fig. i. About one- 
half of the solution is in this way forced through the constriction K into 
the upper bulb L, and back again. Several repetitions of this procedure 
insure practically complete uniformity of concentration throughout the 
whole solution. 

The apparatus shown in Fig. 2 was devised for the purpose of preparing 
the solution in a vacuum. 

Emperimental. 

We give below the results of two experiments with aqueous solutions of 
mannite. The solutions are made up on the weight-normal basis; that 
is, by a molar solution is meant one containing a gram molecular weight 
of solute in one thousand g;rams of solvent. In making up the solutions, 
allowance is made for the known amount of solvent that is to be lost dur¬ 
ing subsequent removal of dissolved air, and the concentrations given are 
the concentrations at the time final observations are made. 

Experiment 3, —0.5 M mannite. 

The solution was introduced into the apparatus on the afternoon of 
November 12, 1913. On November 20, the air was completely removed. 
This solution was under examination throughout the month of December 
and in J anuar y the following final observations were made. 

It will be observed that each of the above experiments lasted al^t 
eight weeks. The object of continuing; observations over such long periods 
^as, onOe for all, to make a thorough investigation of all sources of errOr 
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and to detennine the limits of accuracy of the method. These experi¬ 
ments have shown conclusively that: 

1. Variations of temperature of solution and solvent must not exceed 
0.002 

2. Accurate regulation of the temperature of other parts of the apparatus, 
i, e., those parts containing vapor, is unnecessary. This is because, when 
all air has been eliminated, equilibrium between solution and vapor is 
very quickly established, so that slight changes of temperature, unless 
they are too sudden, merely cause evaporation or condensation of slight 
amounts of water, without affecting pressure. If the system contains 
air, a change of temperature will produce change in pressure and such 
fluctuations are quite noticeable even with a very small amount of air. 

3. If the temperature of the bath is controlled to within 0,001 ®, readiD^^s 
of pressure are constant to within 0.001 mm. 

The authors believe that the measurements recorded above, differ from 
the true values by not more than 0.001 mm. and are convinced that, with 
certain minor changes, the method is capable of giving results which are 
accurate to the third decimal place. 

The experiments recorded above were made in collaboration with Mr. 
E. Miller who is continuing the work, and the authors expect to investi¬ 
gate solutions of both electrolytes and nonelectrolytes in various solvents. 

JoBMB H0VKXN8 UMmmsmr, 

Bai,timok«, Md. 

VAPOR PRESSURES OF CERTAIN ALCOHOLIC SOLUTIONS. 

By O. F. Towbr and A. P. O. Gbrmann. 

Recei' mJ October 17 , 1914 

In a former paper one of us described a method for measuring vapor 
pressures by means of the Morley gage.* Satisfactory results were ob¬ 
tained with aqueous solution but with non-aqueous solutions certain 
difficulties were encountered which rendered the results that were reported 
at that time of little value. Moreover, the opinion was expressed that 
possibly the air-bubbling method would yield better results with this latter 
class of solutions. Numerous trials since then have, however, convinced 
us that it has no advantages over the method with the Morley gage, ex¬ 
cept at temperatures above room-temperature, and, besides, it possesses 
some disadvantages of its own which have caused us to return to the 
method with the Morley gage. The present paper, therefore, describes 
certain improvements in the apparatus and method of treatment of the 
solutions in determining the vapor pressutes of non-aqueous solutions by 
this method. 

The gage and the method of carrying out the readings were described 
* O. F. Tower, This Journai., 30, 1219 (1908)- 
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in M the forttier pSKpet and need not be tep^ted here. The ae- 
companymg photograph will give an idea of the]'^general appearance of 
the new apparatus. The gage is in the background, wldle the tubes 
containing the solvent and the solutions MM' are shown in the foreground. 



The principal improvement in the apparatus is the arrangenemt for puri¬ 
fying the solvent and introducing it into the tubes M and M' enttfiely 
out of contact with air. This portion of the apparatus was nfodeled after 
that used in Ph. A. Guye’s laboratory (Geneva) for the purification of 
gases by liquefaction and fractional distillation in a vacuum. The remov¬ 
able flask A, in which the preliminary purification and desiccation weie 
carried out, was connected by means of a carefully ground-in glass joint 
to the reflux condenser B, fiJled with glass beads. This communicated 
with the fractional distillation tubes A and A through stopcodcs Ci aOd 
Cf* Eadi tube was provided with a mercury manometer and vacuum 
connections to both water suction and mercury pumps. The fomier 
was connected at W through fused calcium chloride; the latter, of the type 
described b3r Cardoso and one of us,^ at P through phosphorus pentoipjde. 
All stopcocks were lubricated with viscous rubber grease, soluble ^ eiher 
but not in alcohol. 

After the solvent had been purified, as well as possible, in contact with 
the air, the containing flask A was placed in position and the air and any 
dissolved gases pumped out with the water suction pump. Then the bulk 
oi the liquid was distilled at room-temperature into Du rejecting the 
' Gemuuin and Cardoso, /. ckim. phys,, zo, 306 (191a). 
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higher boiliag fxwMdns, Just previously A had been rinsed out with the 
vapor of the liquid to be introduced,^ and during the distillation it was 
surrounded by a mixture of ice and salt. Then followed a series of frac¬ 
tional distillations between Di and A» always discarding the first and last 
fractions as the least pure. 

The next step was to sectue a sample of the purified solvent from which 
weighed portions could be introduced into the vapor pressure tubes, out 
of contact with the air. This was accomplished by means of the weighing 
tubes EEf each provided with a stopcock and a flat ground joint er.* 
These weighing tubes were secured to the apparatus by means of brass 
screw clamps.^ The solvent was distilled into one of these tubes. One 
of the two following methods was then used to introduce the liquid into 
the vapor tension tubes: M was first filled to a suitable height with the 
pure solvent, after having been completely evacuated, dried in contact 
with phosphorus pentoxide, and rinsed several times with the vapor of 
the solvent. By the first method the filling was accomplished by simple 
distillation from the weighing tube. From a theoretical standpoint this 
method of procedure must result in giving two fractions in M and M', 
with a very small difference of vapor tension, without the pr '.ence of the 
dissolved salt in ikfThis would therefore influence, to a slight extent, 
the magnitude of p — p'. Practically the error thus caused would be 
vanishingly small, owing to the care taken in purifying the solvent. How¬ 
ever, to be on the safe side this method was abondoned, and the following 
method was employed in our later work: 

M and M' were provided with .special exit tubes, extending vertically 
upward, bearing the stopcocks (\ andCi, and terminating in flat ground 
joints. This enabled fixing th* weighing tube containing the solvent in 
an inverted position over the vapor tension tubes, as shown at E'. The 
capillary tubes between A, or G, and the stopcock of the weighing tube 
were provided with vacuum cjnnections, so that they could be evacuated 
independently of other portions of the apparatus.* Then by opening the 
two stopcocks concerned, the solvent flowed through the capillary “con¬ 
necting tubes into M or M'; the stopcock of the weighing tube was closed 
when the nesessary volume of solvent had flowed out, M was cooled with 
cold water or ice for a few minutes, and finally the weighing tube was re¬ 
moved.® 

* In a general way the precautions exercised throughout the prehniinary operations 
were the same as those described in detail by Germann {J chwi phys., iZt 06 (1914))* 

* The advantage of these joints over those ordinarily used is that any two make a 
pair, so that they arc interchangeable. For detailed drawing and description, see 
Guye, Arch. $ci. phys. not, Geneva, Ul * 7 » 586 (1909)- 

* For drawings and details see Boubnofl and Guye, J. chtm. phys , 9, 395 (1911). 

* This was also true of every portion of the apparatus capable of isolation. 

* It may be objected that in both methods the weight of solvent introduced into 
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A 8imt>Ufied Mack6d {>i«sstire gage» H, iiiras used to evalimte tlie degm 
of vacuum in the appetatusw The phosphorus pentoxide tube R was used 
to evacuate the apparatus when alcohol .vapors alone were present, this 
by virtue of its a^ity for the alcohols. 

The readings were made at a temperature of 15®, instead of at o® as 
in the former series, for the reason that the vapor pressures being higher at 
this temperature, p — p' would have a greater magnitude, and could thus, 
be read off with 'less relative error. The temperature was maintained by 
surrounding the tubes MM' with a water-bath, through which water at 
15® was constantly circulating. 

The solvents employed were methyl and ethyl alcohol. It was therefore 
necessary to determine their vapor pressures at 15®, which was done in 
exactly the same manner as described in the former paper for determining 
these pressures at o®;^ 1. ^., by means of a manometer connecting with the 
tube M. Behind the manometer was a millimeter scale, on which the mer¬ 
cury heights were read off by means of a cathetometer. These readings 
were made at frequent intervals during the course of the year and varied 
but little. The average values of a large number of such observations 
are: 

Vftpor preasure at 15 **. 

Methyl alcohol. 73 • xxun. 

Ethyl alcohol. 32.18’ mm. 

Potassium iodide, lithium chloride and benzil^ were the substances 
used as solutes. Each of these represented to a certain extent a different 
type. Potassium iodide is an electrolyte which has little tendency to 
combine with solvents; lithium chloride is an electrol3rte which is very 
hygroscopic, i. a., it has a tendency to combine with the solvent; benzil 

if^ found by taking the difference between the weights of the weighing tube before 
and after filling would be too great by the amount of vapor remaining in the tubes 
between the weighing ti;|be and if', when the stopcocks were dosed. However, the 
volume of these tut^jMS made as small as possible by using very short lengths and by 
selecting tubes of ^pSll bore—capillary tubes in the second method. In the first 
method the pr<j|pi& was quite ss^l—a few millimeters only—since the distillation 
was carried ^ 0 ^ at about —20”; in the second method the pressure was somewhat 
hii^er, bqjjrttie volume was very much smaller, so that the amount of solvent lost under 
<ucagferated conditions was always less than the accuracy of the weighings. 
Aiiistl}inzr for example, in the first method, one meter of glass tubing 5 mm. in diam., 
dd^^with jVapor at 20** over the liquid solvent at —10**, the loss would be 0.05 mg. 
whlL methyl alcohol, and 0.03 mg. with ethyl alcohol. 

’ TdJirer, Loc, ctf,, p. 1228. 

* 34 measurements; probable error of average 0.016 mm. 

* 15 measurements; probable error of average 0.028 mm. 

* We also attempted to use tetramethylammonium iodide, but found it so slightly 
soluble in the alcohols that no very trustwmthy results could be obtained. Two of 
our best determinations with this substance dissolved In methyl alcohol are given in 
the table and are also shown in the curves for the sake of coatparison. 
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is a nonelectroljrte and a nonhygroscopic substance. TbeSe were all 
purified preparations of C. A. F. Kahlbaum. The first was further puri¬ 
fied by repeated crystallization from methyl alcohol. The lithium chloride 
was precipitated from aqueous solution by saturation with hydrogen 
chloride gas. The benzil was not further purified. 

No fundamental changes were made in the gage portion of the ap¬ 
paratus, and therefore the readings were made precisely as described in 
the former paper. ^ It may however, be noted that M and M' were made 
of soft glass instead of Jena glass, and that the mercury valve between 
M and Af' was replaced by a stopcock, Cs, as was also the valve between 
the vapor pressures tube and the mercury pump. A new lot of specially 
well-ground Geissler stopcocks were employed throughout the apparatus 
and gave excellent satisfaction. We were, therefore, not troubled by leaks 
about the stopcocks, which was sometimes the case in the former work. 
While making a reading, M and M' were constantly shaken, as otherwise 
there was a great variation in the values obtained. Even under the best 
conditions and with the great care exercised, considerable fluctuations in 
the reading would sometimes occur which were entirely inexplainable. 
This was especially true when using dilute solutions. In such cases 
readings were repeated under different conditions until a set which re¬ 
mained fairly constant was obtained. All of this consumed a great deal 
of time. Besides, with a complicated apparatus of this kind, leaks would 
frequently occur which were difficult to locate, so that the progress of the 
work was very slow. This can easily be understood when it is stated that 
the gathering of the results given in this paper occupied our available 
time for about twelve months. 

The results are given in the a^'companying tables. The headings of the 
first two columns are easily intelligible. The third column gives the lower¬ 
ing of the vapor pressure produced by the dissolved substance as obtained 
from the gage readings (^=tlie vapor pressure of the pure solvent, 
the vapor pressure of the solution). The fourth column contains the molec- 

ular weight of the solute, calculated from the formula, m « ^ 

The fifth column, w, give*? mols of solute dissolved in one mol of solvent. 
The sixth column contains an expression, the value of which ought to be 
constant, if there is no change of molecular state. 

The results have also been plotted in curves, using the observed lowering 
of the vapor pressure as ordinates and the concentrations of Column 2 
as abscissas. The most probable trend of the curve in each case is seen 
to be a straight line. This is to be expected from a consideration of the 

* Tower, Loc. cU,, p. 1223. 

* Loc. cit , Pontmla 1, p. 1224. Formula 2 have been tmfiayod, but 

the values differ very little from those obtained from Ponsala 1. 
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fu. n. 
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to. 13673 

4-^9 

3.230 

95.4 0.02636 

119.7 

0.12686 

4.063 

2.918 

98.4 0.02444 

XX9.4 

0^x0664 

3.4x6 

2.484 

97.8 0.02057 

120.8 

p. 09469 

3.033 

2.1855 

99.x 0.01825 

1x9.8 

0.09167 

2.936 

2.1265 

98.7 0.01767 

120^6 

0.077245 

a .474 

1.780 

99.8 0 0x489 

X19.5 

0.06566 

2.103 

1.514 

100.2 0.01267 

1x9.5 

0.05744 

1.840 

X.324 

100 4 0.0x107 

119.6 

0.04883 

X.564 

1.123 

100.9 0.00942 

119.2 

0.04350 

1.393 

0 974 

103.8 0.00839 

116.1 

0.03266 

1.046 

0.798 

95.5 0.00630 

126.7 

0.01726 

0.3328 

0.423 

95.7 0.00333 

127.0 

0.009503 

0.3044 

0.238 

93.9 0.00183 

130.1 

0.006181 

o.ipSo 

0.154 

94.5 0.00119 

129.4 

0.003709 

0.1x88 

0.0743 

117.6 0.000716 

103.8 

0.002192 

0.0702 

0.0577 

89.4 0.000423 

108.4 


Solute, Lithium Chloride (M. W., 42.40). 


0.05434 

1.74X 

5-76 

20.5 0 04103 

140.4 

0.04170 

. 1.336 

4-34 

21.3 0.03150 

137.8 

0.03332 

1.074 

3.344 

22.6 0.02533 

132.0 

» 0.03073 

0.9843 

2.868 

24.3 0.02320 

123.6 

0.02689 

0.8612 

2.660 

23.0 0.02032 

130.9 

. 0.02744 

0.6869 

2.057 

23.9 0.01620 

127.0 

0.0x718 

0.5504 

1.740 

22.7 0.01298 

134 -1 

0.01682 

0.5388 

1.542 

25.2 0.01270 

121.4 

' to.01195 

0.3828 

1.125 

24.7 0.00903 

124.6 

0.009587 

0.3071 

1.0065 

22.1 0.00724 

139.0 

^ 0.0092x8 

0.2933 

0.7768 

27.7 0.00697 

III .5 

0.007x65 

0.2295 

0.7627 

21.9 0.00541 

141.0 

0.006195 

0.1984 

0.5871 

24.7 0.00468 

125.4 

0.005123 

0.1641 

0.3923 

30.6 0.00387 

loi .4 

0.002451 

0.0785 ^ 

0.1448 

39.8 0.00185 

78.3 

Solute, Tetramethylammonium Iodide (M. W., 201.03). 


0.003865 

0.1238 

0,0397 

229 3 0.000616 

64.4 

0.002B90 

0.09256 

0.0218 

312.4 0 000461 

47.3 


Solute, Benzil (M. W., 210.08). 


' 0.03662 

1.173 

0.332 

259.0 0.00558 

59 S 

0.031444 

1.007 

0.320 

230.7 0.00479 

66.8 

to.020665 

0.6619 

0.192 

253.2 0.00315 

60.9 

’> 0.0JO55 

0.3380 

0.100 

248.4 0.00161 

62.1 

SotvBwr, 

. ♦ { 

, Ethyi, Aixtohol (Vapor Tension at 15®, 32.18 
' Sohite, Potassium Iodide (M. W., 166.02). 

MM.). 

0.0x671 

0.7694 

0.1897 

129.7 0.00463 

41.0 

(>04009916 

0.4366 

O.XI27 

129.8 0.00275 

41.0 

0.006134 

0.2825. 

o.o6a8 

f44.o 0.00170 

36.9 
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Soi«vRKT» Evam* Ahcomou (Vapor Tbksion At 15®, mt.) (fimiiUnmti). 


Oram aoliite 

Grtnis loluta 





in 1 g solvent 

in 1 mol solvent 

P — P * 

m 

a. 

a. 


Solute, Lithium Chloride (M W, 42 40) 


0 03824 

I 761 

I 79 S 

29 8 

0 04156 

43 2 

0 03685 

1 697 

I 770 

29 I 

0 04002 

44 2 

0 02088 

0 9614 

I 1585 

25 8 

0 02268 

51 1 

0 01726 

0 7947 

0 7538 

33 1 

0 01875 

40 2 

0 01186 

0 5463 

0 4870 

35 6 

0 01289 

37 8 

0 009425 

0 4340 

0 3397 

40 7 

0 01024 

33 2 


Solute, Bcnzil (M 

W, 210 08) 



0 02823 

I 300 

0 198 

210 

0 00619 

32 0 

0 01543 

0.7105 

0 119 

191 

0 00338 

35 2 

0 007968 

0 3669 

0 0590 

200 

0 00175 

53 7 

0 004260 

0 1962 

0 0295 

214 

0 000934 

31 6 

calculated molecular weights of Column 4 In 

the case 

of potassium 

iodide and lithium chloride these quantities are 

less than 

the formula 


weights, as might be predicted. The strangi thing is that the values are 
so constant throughout the different dilutions. In other words, the calcu- 
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lated molecular weights do not show that these salts are any more dis¬ 
sociated in dilute solution than in concentrated. This is also confirmed 
by the ebullioscopic measurements of Jones' with potassium iodide hi 
* Z. physik, Chan , 3X1 129* ^ (*899)- 










methyl iiid ethyl afcohob* He fotmd the degree of dissodatioii to be 
very nearly constant in both dases, and to have a value of about 50% in 
methyl alcohol and 25% in ethyl alcohol. Hiis is exactly in accord with 
our values for the lowering of the vapor tension. The conductivity deter¬ 
minations of Zelinsky and Krapiwin^ showed substantially the same thing, 
although other observers* have found that the molecular conductivity 
increases with the dilution in very dilute solutions. 

Why the calculated molecular weight should remain constant over such 
a range of concentrations is difficult to explain. It may have something 
to do with the combination of the salts with the solvents and to the pro¬ 
gressive combination of the ions with the solvents. However, in such a 
case, one would not expect potassium iodide to be so subject to these effects 
as lithium chloride.* If, in plotting the curves, the values of n, in the 
fifth column, had been used as abscissas instead of the concentrations of 
the second column, all of the curves would be thrown closer together, 
and those of potassium iodide and lithium chloride in methyl alcohol 
would be almost superimposed, indicating almost identical molecular 
states. 

As to benzil, its molecular weight in ethyl alcohol seems to be normal, 
while in methyl alcohol it seems to be associated with one or two molecules 
of the solvent. 

MOKUir CnSMlCAL LASOmATOSY, 

WsmSN lUSKKVS Unxvsksxtt. 

CUIYSI.AND, Ohio 

A MODIFIED PRECISION BAROMETER. 

By Albert F. O. Obrmamn. 

Received October 17 , 1914 

In the determination of the densities of gases by the various precision 
methods involving the measurement of volume, pressure, temperature, 
and mass,* the evaluation of the pressme is perhaps the most difficult, 
and the values obtained for this factor are ^ways much less accurate 
than those obtained for the temperature, volume, and mass, particularly 
when the first two are taken at the temperatture of melting ice, and the 
mass is taken as the average of the mass of several samples of gas sunul** 
taneously taken. A gi it many special barometers and manometers 
have be^ designed in a effort to eliminate the errors to which this type 

^ Z. physik, Chem., Ji, ^ (1896). 

* Sec Carrara, Gaa. ckit^ Ual , (i ] a6, 119 (1S96); also Turner, Am. Chem. /., 4 e» 

558 (1908). \rC 

* According to Turner and Biaaett, /. Chfm. Soc., Z03, 1904 (1913), lithium chloride 
forms no compounds with methyl alcohol above lo*’, but with ethyl alcohol LiCl.- 
4CtHiOH exists up to a temperature oi 174*. 

* See, for example, article by die author, /. ckm, pkys.» la, 66 (1914). 
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of instnanapit is aubjecti chief oi which are the residual pressure iu the 
barometric vacuumi and variations in the meniscus. Both objectioiis 
would appear to be remedied in the barometer of wide bore» the vacuum 
chamber of which communicates with a mercury pump; here capillarity no 
longer exercises an appreciable influence; the meniscus, therefore, is per¬ 
fectly flat, except at the edge; and the quality of the vacuum is under the 
experimenter’s direct observations and control. But even here concordant 
readings cannot be obtained, because of various disturbing factors, such 
as non-imiformity of temperature, even when surrounded by an air bath, 
and the difficulty of getting a sharp reading of the position of a large 
mercury surface. Experience with this type of barometer has never¬ 
theless demonstrated its superiority over the iypt composed of narrow 
tubing, where meniscus corrections must be made, and over the type 
sealed at the top, which may be expected to give low readings, unless 
filled while boiling the mercury and simultaneously making a vacuum 
with a good mercury pump. Barometers filled in this way, however, may 
not be successful, because a meniscus often fails to form in those portions 
of the barometer tube which have been heated to drive out air, due to^ 
some change in the glass. At the Ecole de Chimie in Geneva, the author 
remembers seeing one barometer of this type stand for a week, without 
a suggestion of a meniscus; then one morning a perfect meniscus appeared, 
only to disappear after a day or two, never to appear again. 

It would seem, then, that to secure the most uniform results, it would 
be imperative not to subject those portions of the barometer tube in 
which the mercury surfaces are to rest, to a high temperature. The barom¬ 
eter must, then, not be permanently sealed, so as to permit of the re¬ 
moval of the traces of air adhering to the glass, which are slowly given up 
under the decreased pressure, tme device for doing this is to terminate 
the barometer with some form of stopcock* through which the accumulated 
air may be expelled; or the vacuum chamber may communicate with a 
mercury pump. The first method is open to the objection raised by 
Professor Morley against all stopcocks used in connection with a vacuum— 
A stopcock is usually nothing more than a located leak{ the other method is 
expensive and more or less time-consuming, since each stroke of thk pump 
removes only a definite fraction of the residual air in the barometer. This 
objection suggested to the author the combination of pump and barometer 
into one instrument; similar modifications have been described, but be»* 
cause of certain practical objections, have not been adopted in research 
laboratories. The type described below has met with approval in several 
European laboratories, and may be found useful in this country. A 
biowledge of the simpler operations of glassblowing is, of course, necessary 
fur its construction 

' R. A. Baker, This Jousmax,, 3g, 199 (i9U)* 
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dmtibeA by Cttrdo96 the atithor,^ in whicii the mka resemnr km 
beeii The two bratiohea^ Li and JUt are, a$ usual, cut from the 

same glass tube^ and connected at the bottom by means of the nattow 
U 4 ube U* The short branch La, about 20 cm. long, has sealed into it 
at P a colored glass point, to which the lower mercury surface may be ad-^ 

^ justed in making a reading; the gaseous 
II pressure to be measured is admitted 
through the stopcock Cj. The U-tube 
has sealed into it at L> a T-tube bear- 
^ ing the stopcocks Ci and C2, each of 
which is lubricated with Acheson 
graphite, rather than with stopcock 
g grease, to keep the mercury clean; 
since the graphite has no adhesive 
power, the stoppers are held in place 
by means of brass stopcock clamps, 
c* L any air admitted with the mercury 
fo v^fTEP pump«=5::n colkcts at L, and may be expelled 

I A A through La. The other branch, Li, 

which measures about 110 cm., tennis 
. nates in a fme capillary tube B, about 

53 tf R 76 cm. long and 0.2 mm. bore, bent 

down so as to rest against the barom- 

U ll etdr tube Li; the lower end of B is 

Y bent upwards and bears a wide tube B, 

^ which may be connected to the water 

TO APf^i US pump via the stopcock Ca and the 

P A drying tubes containing PaOs and fused 

I CaCla. 

^ ^1 After careful cleansing with appro* 

j. I' piiate reagents, and rinsing with dist 

/^\ SS K Y * tilled water, the barometer should 1 be 

dried by passing a slow current of 
\ J ^ air thiough it for a week; this in- 

sures the removal of traces of motstat® 
in the porea of the glass. Then the instrument may be mounted on a 
suitable support, against a graduated glass plate, and fUled* To carry 
out this operation* stopcocks Ct and C% are closed, and C\ and C4 opeocKt 
Freshly distilled mercury is poured into the reservoir M, which is cotH 
Mted to the barometer by means of a rubber tube, and gentle suctioa 
applied through the drying tubes and 6*4 by means of the water pump; ^ 
^ Gertnana and Cardoso, /. chim. pkys., 10,306 (191s). 


TO APP^^WUS• 
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thit water pump may be dispensed with at thhi poiut tf'^he rubber be 
long enough to allow M to be raised to the top of the barometer. Mercury 
is allowed to completely fill the tube Li, and to run over into the reservoir 
R, into which the air has been driven. Then the bulb M is lowered^ the 
mercury in L\ subsides to a point at which it is in equilibrium with the ait 
enclosed in L%; the level of the mercury in La may be adjusted to the glass 
point by opening the stopcock Ct and adjusting the height of the mcrcuiy 
bulb M; the air admitted with the mercury, and which has collected at 
L, may be expelled through G. If the length of the capillary B has been 
properly adjusted, any great excess of mercury in R will be forced back 
into V by the pressure of the atmosphere; B must, however, not>be shorter 
than the maximum local barometric height to prevent the totality of tfie 
mercury from being forced back with the resultant destruction of the 
vacuum. 

After several days, a certain amount of air will have disengaged itself 
from the glass walls of V, and the barometer will consequently give too 
low a reading. This may be verified by lifting the bulb M until the mer¬ 
cury rises in V, and approaches the mercury thread in the capillary; th^ 
minute volume of air present prevents the mercury surfaces from meeting. 
The test is an extremely delicate one, because the air in question is under 
a very small pressure; and if an effort be made to expel it, it may adherte 
to the capillary walls of 5, when the volume has been sufficiently reduced 
by the increasing pressure. To effect the expulsion of the air,* it theti 
becomes necessary to make a partial vacuum in R, by turning on the 
water pump; the air bubble expands, and is forced out. A single operation 
of this kind always suffices to test the vacuum, and to get rid of the 
merest traces of gas. 

While working on the densities of oxygen and air,* the author had an 
opportunity of comparing two barometers of the type described with two 
others whose vacua were controlled by means of a mercury pump; one of 
the latter served as standard, as its internal diameter was about 25 mm., 
and hence no meniscus corrections had to be made; the others had a diam¬ 
eter of approximately 15 mm. Corrections for capillanty were very smaU, 
but were nevertheless made, applying the following considerations, sug¬ 
gested by Ph. A. Guye, 

* As a matter of fact, it may be readily shown that this small amount of gM luay 

be left in the barometer without, in any appreciable way, affecting the barometric reed¬ 
ing. Assuming the volume of K to be 35 cc., the diam. of the capillary 0.2 and 
the length of the thread of air in the capillary 5 om., under a pressure of, say. s'rill, 
of mer c ury , a simple calculation wiU show that the xncssure of this VOlttfne of Ite 
amounted, in the 33 oc., to approximately 0.00001 mm. _ 

• Campt, rmd.t I57t 926 (1913); L chtfw. phys , u, 66 (1914); Ccnnaim, 

No. 514. 
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idiere A ia tbit capillary constant and p the pressure in nun. of water due 
to the capillary action in various directions of a liquid surface, whose 
principal radii of curvature are R and R\ For practical purposes, we 
may consider that R and R' are equal; then 



I<aplace fotmd by experiment for mercury A = 44.07; Desains found 
A ** 45.97; using the mean of these values, we have for p, expressed in 
mm. of mercury: 

* = ^ X 45 _i_ ^ £ 

^ 13.56 R R 

where C is a constant equal to 6.6. 

Besides this, the following corrections were applied: 

(a) for the thermal expansion of mercury 

(b) for the thermal expansion of the glass scale 

(c) for altitude and latitude, t. e., for gravity 

Combining (a) and (b) into a single correction, which we will denote by 
r, and denoting the correction for gravity by ( 7 ^ we have the expression 
lor the corrected barometric height; 

B - + Pi--p* 

where h is the uncorrected distance between the lower edge of the two men¬ 
isci; pg the pressure exercised by the upper meniscus, and pi that exerdsed 
by the lower meniscus; but 

whence 

H - C, + c — T j 

The value of i/R varies with the height, /, of the meniscus and becomes 
approximately equal to zero with a flat meniscus, when it becomes super¬ 
fluous to read the lower edge; this was the case with the 25 mm. barometer. 

To facilitate the calculation of c{i/Rg — a curve was prepared 

for eadi barometer plotting as ordinates the possible meniscus heights, 
and the corresponding values of i/R as abscissas* knowing the height. /, 
of the meniscus, the value of i/R may be read directly from the curve. 
To construct the curves, the following method may be employed: A 
ntimber of ooacentric arcs are constructed on millimeter paper; in each a 
> Annuaire du Bureau des LcntUudes, Paris, 19x2, p. 533. 
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chord is drawn equal in leng^ to the internal diamet^ of the barometer 
lor whidi the curve is to serve; the length of the mid-ordinate^ of the arc 
subtended by the diord g^ves the value of /, and from the radius R of the 
arc the corresponding value of i/R may be calculated. 

The value of r, correction for the thermal expansion of mercury and glass 
scale, may be taken from any table of physical constants. 

The gravity correction is here taken, not as an additive correction, 
as is customary, but as a fractonal one, for the sake of simplicity. Its 
value IS the ratio of the normal acceleration due to gravity (a^t sea 
level and 45® N. latitude) to the acceleration due to gravity at the place 
of measurement, For Geneva this ratio becomes* 

^ gn 980.616 

Go — =-== 1000017 

gm 980.599 

which is a positive correction of approximately 2 m 100,000, a negligible 
quantity. 

Table I contains the data obtained in two sets of readings with thjse 
barometers, being the values obtained in the course of two series of de¬ 
terminations of the density of air in Geneva No. i is the standard 25 mm. 
barometer, II is one similar to it, having a diameter of 13 5 mm III and 
IV are of the type described above, each of 15 mm. internal diameter. 
The values of h given are the averages of several readings, is the average 
of the temperatures shown by four carefully checked thermometers, placed 
at various points along the mercury column. 
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No 
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VII 

I 

764 9 

16 5 

2 18 




762 72 

VII 

II 

764 95 

16 35 

2 16 

1 25 

I 

—f) 01 

762 78 

VII 

III 

764 8 

16 43 

2 17 

1 00 

0 90 

-f 0 02 

762 65 

VII 

IV 

764 9 

16 if. 

2 17 

I 00 

I 00 


762 73 

VIII 

I 

762 8 

15 6 

2 06 




760 74 

VIII 

II 

762.7 

*5 5 

2 04 

1 30 

1 25 

do 01 

760 67 

VIII 

III 

762 7 

15 5 

2 04 

1 10 

I 00 

4*0 02 

760 68 

VIII. . . . 

IV 

762 85 

15 6 

2 06 

I 05 

I 00 

4-0 01 

760 80 


This plainly demonstrates the dependability of the pressure readings 
obtained with barometers III and IV. At the same time it shows the im¬ 
possibility of getting as concordant results as, for example, in the de¬ 
termination of volumes, where it is possible for different experimentei'S 
to check each other to within one part in thirty or forty thousand, with¬ 
out any very great precautions. Obviously, too, a much higher degree of 

^ In the sense in which the term is used m surveying, w*, the outer segment of m 
radius cut by a perpendicular chord 

• Rtcu&il ds ConsianUs Phystgua, I 9 * 3 i PP 93 and 96. 
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tocnrugr lit the detenoiaadoiu of gaseous pnsBSunes mvy beobtained'lty 
the simultaneoua use, as above, of several good baroBMten. 

Tm Mosunr Camucjih hAMowAtomt, 

WvmitM Umvsstxry, 

ClkwivAmd, Oaxo. 

A QUALITATIVE TEST FOR WATER BY THE USE OP THE 
ACETYLENE-CUPROUS CHLORIDE REACTION.' 

Bv B. B. WsAVSR. 

Received October 9, 1914. 

CONTENTS. 

Outline of method and previous related work, (a) Preparation of Reagents. 
Anhydrous Solvents; Cuprous Salt Solutions; Removal of Acetylene from Calcium 
Carbide, (b) Methods of Making Test: Blank Tests, (c) Compounds Interfering with 
Test: Action of Adds; Tests of Oldc Add and Glycerol, (d) Sensitiveness of Test. 
(e) Summary. 

In the course of the examination of certain""carefully purified organic 
(X>mpounds^ it was found that a simple, quick and very delicate quali¬ 
tative test for water, showing approximately the amount present, can 
be made in the following manner: The substance under examination 
is placed in contact with calcium carbide in the presence of a solvent for 
acetylene, and any acetylene fofmed by the action of water is detected 
by adding the resultant solution to an ammoniacal solution of cuprous 
chloride. The following paper describes the application of this method 
simply as a qualitative test for water. A large amount of work has 
already been done with a view to applying the acetylene-cuprous chloride 
reaction to the quantitative determination of both water and acetylene, 
and a colorimetric method for acetylene depending upon the formation 
of copper carbide in a colloidal form has been devised. The publication 
of this work is planned for the near future. 

Calcium carbide has recently been quite extensively used for the de¬ 
termination of water in substances which, for any reason, do not permit 
the application of the more usual methods of analysis. It was suggested 
by Berthelot,* that the acetylene evolved in the reaction could be de¬ 
termined by absorption in an ammoniacal solution of a silver salt ^with 
subsequent titration of the excess of silver. This method was tried by 
Rivett^ for the determination of water in butter, but was not succesSul 
on account of fhe incomplete absorption of the evolved acetylene, tirlth 
this exception, all the chemists who have used the calcium carbide method 
seem to have determined the evolved acetylene either volumetricaDy or 
by loss in weight. Obviously, neither of these methods is applicable to 

^ Published by'permission of the Director of the Bureau of Standards. ^ 

* Tms JouRKAL, 35i 1309 (1913)- 

* Compi, fitid.. lap, 361 (1899). 

* Ckm. Nem$, Z04,361 (1911). 
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the detectioa of very lamaXL amounts of water* especially in the 
of other volatile substances. 

Preparation of Reagents. 

Preparation of Anhydrous Solvents.—When testing for water in organic 
liquids it is usually most convenient to allow the liquid under test to serve 
as the solvent for acetylene, in which case the previous preparation of an 
anhydrous solvent is not necessary. In appl3dng the tests to solids, 
however, it is necessary to allow the reaction with carbide to take place 
in the presence of an anhydrous liquid, preferably a solvent of the sub¬ 
stance imder test; and the first difficulty met with in the use of the method 
was that of preparing even approximately dry solvents. Samples of gaso¬ 
line, benzene, ether, ethyl acetate, amyl alcohol, amyl acetate, ethyl 
alcohol, methyl alcohol, acetone, chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, carbon 
disulfide, and pyridine were treated with calcium chloride, lime, 
metallic sodium, metallic calcium, and phosphorus pentoxide, ex¬ 
cept in those cases* where a given drying agent was known to be inapplicable 
on account of reaction with the solvent. The five solvents first mentioned 
were thus prepared so nearly free from water that it was impossible to 
detect a trace of acetylene dissolved in them after several minu^i s’ contact 
with calciupi carbide. Sodium appeared to be the best drying agent for 
the hydrocarbons and ether, and calcium for the esters. Drying of the 
other solvents was not carried to completion by the above treatment, but 
all except pyridine were dried sufficiently to be used .successfully as sol¬ 
vents for substances containing any considerable amount of water. The 
list could, no doubt, be extended almost indefinitely, and nearly all, if 
not all, of those mentioned, could be completely dried by the use of proper 
chying agents and the observance of suitable precautions. All the liquids 
tested in this investigation were found to dissolve enough acetylene to 
give the desired test. Since any of these solvents will, if exposed to the 
air for a very short time, absor j enough water to show a decisive test, 
they should be kept, after being dried, in bottles containing some of the 
chying agent and commimicating with the air through a tube containing 
phosphorus pentoxide; since it is difficult to exclude the air sufficiently 
by the use of ordinary glass cork, rubber stoppers unless the pressure 
differences, due to temperature changes, are eliminated by the use of a 
drying tube. 

The most sensitive tests are obtained when a solvent is employed 
which is immiscible with water, since the precipitate formed by the sub¬ 
sequent treatment with cuprous chloride solution, if small in amount 
cx>l]ects at the surface of separation of the tivo liquids and is very easily 
detected. If a fairly large amount of acetylene is present the aqueous 
layer dissolves enough acetylene to form a precipitate throughout the 
solution. When the acetylene is dissolved in liquids miscible with water. 
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audi as akdiol aad aoetotiek tlie copper carbide first appem in a ooi- 
loidal fprm> giving an intense red color to the liquid, but a visibk pre* 
dentate quickly separates out. Since the predpitate is distributed 
through a much larger volume when these solvents are used, the test is 
not nearly so sensitive as with ether or chloroform with which, as abpve 
noted, the precipitate is concentrated in a single layer. Furthermore, 
with some of the misdble solvents, especially with acetone, the predpita- 
tion does not appear to be always complete. In fact, it is sometimes 
possible to discharge the color of a colloidal solution of copper carbide by 
addmg a large excess of acetone. 

Preparation oj Cuprous Chloride Solution ,—^The test for acetylene is 
most conveniently made by the use of £ui ammoniacal solution of a copper 
salt reduced by hydroxylamine. Such solutions were used by Ilosvay^ 
for the detection of acetylene in gas, and the methods of preparation which 
would give the most sensitive reagent were carefully investigated. He 
recommends the following proportions for solutions made from several 
salts: 

075 g* copper chloride (CuClj.aHjO), 1.5 g. ammonium chloride, 
3 cc. ammonium hydroxide (20-21% NHa), 3 g. hydroxylamine hydrochlo¬ 
ride. 

a. I g. copper nitrate (Cu(N0j)s.5H20), 4 cc. ammonium hydroxide, 
3 g, hydroxylamine hydrochloride. 

3. I g. copper sulfate (CUSO4.5HSO), 4 cc. ammonium hydroxide, 
3 g* hydroxylamine hydrochlonde. 

In each case the copper salt is dissolved in a small amount of water, 
the ammonia and hydroxylamine hydrochloride are added and the solution 
is diluted to 50 cc. The first of these solutions seems, in general, to give 
the most satisfactory results. This solution may be used for the de¬ 
tection of acetylene in any of the solvents previously mentioned except 
carbon bisulfide, which is reduced to hydrogen sulfide by hydroxylamine 
and precipitates the copper from the solution as a sulfide. When it is 
necessary to use carbon bisulfide as a solvent the precipitating solution 
must be made up from cuprous chloride without the use of any reducing 
agent. It is very difficult to prepare such a solution which is entirely 
colorless, but a very small precipitate of copper carbide may be readily 
detected even in a deep blue solution, and tests have shown that the pres¬ 
ence of a cupfic salt does not interfere with precipitation, provided a 
sufficient amount of the cuprous salt is present. 

On account of the difficulty caused by the oxidation of cuprous to cupric 
chloride, experiments were made with a view to replacing the copper 
solution with an ammoniacal soluticm of a silver salt; but the white or 
yellowish precipitate of silver carbide was so mudi less characteristic 
3a, 697 (rSce)- 
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and so much han}er to detect in small amounts than the red copper cat- 
hide, that the formation of the latter is the more useful test even when, 
as in the presence of carbon bisulfide, the copper solution used cannot 
be decolorised. 

Removal of Acetylene from Calcium Carbide .—Commercial calcium 
carbide always contains a considerable amount of occluded acetylene, 
formed by interaction with moist air, which must be removed before any 
delicate test can be made for water in solution. It is very difficult to 
remove this acetylene completel) even by ignition in an evacuated tube, 
but it may be completely driven off by boiling the carbide wi<;h one or 
two portions of the anhydrous solvent, the liquid being completely evap¬ 
orated before the carbide is used. In case it is not desired to use, for this 
purpose, the solvent which is subsequently employed in the water de¬ 
termination, anhydrous ether may always be used. 

Method of Making Test .—The test for water is carried out most simply 
by adding the substance to be tested, together with the solvent, to a few 
pieces of calcium carbide which have been “boiled out,” as described in 
the preceding paragraph, in a test tube. The test tube is closed by a dry 
cork or other stopper and shaken occasionally without allowing »lie liquid 
to touch the stopper. Two or three minutes' contact with the carbide is 
usually sufficient. The tube is allowed to stand long enough for the 
carbide to settle and the clear solvent decanted into the cuprous solution, 
with which it is vigorously shaken. It might be supposed that small 
particles of carbide would be carried into the aqueous solution and that 
the acetylene so produced would make the test of no value; but very little 
difficulty is experienced from this source. The high density of the car¬ 
bide causes even very small piece to settle rapidly, and particles which 
are carried into the precipitating solution are immediately surrounded 
by a dense precipitate whi^ causes them to appear as black specks easily 
distinguished from the bright red, flocculent precipitate produced by 
dissolved acetylene. 

In case a more rigid examination for water is desired, the method may 
be very easily modified to permit suitable precautions to be taken to ex¬ 
clude moisture from the air* and the probability of error from particles 
of calcium carbide carried mechanically into the aqueous solution may be 
avoided by distilling the solvent, together with the dissolved acetylene, 
into the precipitating solution. In case the latter method is adopted, 
it is most convenient to distil in a stream of hydrogen dried over phos¬ 
phorus pentoxide. 

In testing solids, it is preferable to use as a solvent for the acetylene 
a liquid which also dissolves the solid under examination. This is liiot 
absolutely necessary however, since an anhydrous liquid will generAHy 
extract water quite readily from a solid containing it, provided the solid 
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itia 4 fine state of diirlsioit. Tests for water in .powdered tiigKr liave been 
noftde sttcoessftdly by the use of ether, in which sugar is neaiity, if not en^ 
tiftly, insoluble. Tests of nonvolatile adds or other compounds, whidi 
it is not desirable to bring into contact with carbide, may be made by 
adding an anhydrous liquid, which is then distilled off and tested for water, 
either by passing over carbide in vapor form or in the usual manner after 
condensation. Gases may be tested by simply passing over carbide, 
which has been freed from acetylene, and into the cuprous chloride solu¬ 
tion. 

Blank Tests ,—Whatever procedure is adopted, it is necessary to make a 
blank test before using the method to detect water in the sample under 
ejuunination. When testing an organic liquid by simple contact with 
carbide and decantation, it is only necessary to insure the removal of all 
acetylene previously held by the carbide. Boiling out two or three times 
with the liquid under test or with ether, in the manner already dsecribed, 
is always sufficient to accompli^ this. Any acetylene found in portions 
of the liquid subsequently added is due to water in the sample. When 
using an anhydrous solvent or when distilling in hydrogen it is necessary 
to make the blank test in the same manner as the test for water. 

Compounds Interjering with the Test ,—^The usefulness of any qualitative 
test is, of course, largely determined by the number of compounds which 
wiD give the reaction in question. Masson' states that of all the sub¬ 
stances deait with in ordinary circumstances, water is the only one which 
has any chemical action on carbide. A consideration of the reaction 
between water and calcium carbide and that occurring in neutralization 
^ows that in the presence of an acid, water might be expected to form as 
rapidly as it is removed until the hydrogen of the add has been quanti¬ 
tatively converted into acetylene by the of reactions: 

CaC, + 2H,Q i^Ca(OH), + CaHa 
Ca(OH)*,iJ^^aHW = Ca(A), + 2H1O 

In the case of the woa]^ organic adds, at least, this does not take place, 
probably because that no neutralization occurs in a nearly 

anhydrous solutioi|^^T|i^ formation of acetylene seems to give a good 
qualitative test in spite of the possible reaction between the 

add and calduin li^roxide. 

Masson fo^iul that crystalline adds and add salts, including those 
which contg^ water of cryatallization readily removed by caldum carbide, 
do not react as adds, when treated with caldum carbide, with either 
the caibide or tilt cakinm hydroxide resulting from reaction with the 
whter^Wf dystallizatfar* experiments by the author with adds in ah- 
hydiqiif aoluticm showed that in scmie cases, at least, the add in iphstiah 
» Bern, (taxs); Ckm, 5 oc., 07,851 (1910). 
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ia qttite as> inactive as the adds in Masson's experiments. Thus a 
i g, sampk of fused benzdc add was dissolved in ether and boiled with 
caldtttn carbide under a reflux condenser for fifteen minutes without 
producing a trace of acetylene. Solutions of oleic and phthalic adds 
have been found to behave in the same manner. Ordinary gladal acetic 
add reacts vigorously with the production of acetylene; but neither acetic 
anhydride, nor acetic add containing a considerable excess of acetic 
anhydride do so. Sulfuric add of all concentrations, including that con¬ 
taining an excess of sulfur trioxide, causes a continuous slow evolution 
of acetylene. Even in cases when acetylene is evolved on testing the 
weaker organic j^fids, it would, of course, be impossible to say,' without 
first testing adds of known water content, how much, if any, of the acet¬ 
ylene was formed by the acid itself. 

In his experiments upon the determination of water by the measure¬ 
ment of the acetylene evolved, McNeil^ found that a larger volume of gas 
was evolved from gtycerol and from oleic add than could be accounted 
for by the amount of water present. In view of the behavior of related 
compounds, it seemed improbable that this could be due to the production 
of acetylene from the compounds themselves, except that in tJi» case of 
oleic add continuous neutralization and reaction with the water so formed 
might be expected to take place as with any other acid, lii order to test 
this point, thoroughly dried samples of the two compounds were prepared. 
The large water content of the best samples available was not materially 
reduced by heating for three hours at ioo°, in a stream of air dried over 
phosphorus pentoxide and at a pressure of less than half an atmosphere. 
The oleic add was therefore dissolved in anhydrous ether, the ether ois- 
tilled off under reduced pressure and the add heated to no®. This 
operation was repeated several times. Glycerol was treated in the same 
way, using alcohol as a solvent instead of ether. By this procedure, 
both*oleic add and glycerol weic obtained which did not give any trace 
of acetylene after contact with caldura cafbidc, either when used alone 
or in solution in ether or alcohol. An elevated temperature (as high as 
120®) did not cause any reaction which could be detected. 

SemiiiDeness oj Test, —^This method for the detection of water is very 
sensitive. Numerous tests were made by the simple method of decantation 
of the solvent after contact with carbide, using samples of gasoline, ben¬ 
zene, and ether, which gave perfect blank tests. Known amounts of water 
Were introduced by adding nearly absolute alcohol, the water content 
of which had been determined by Mr.'E. C. McKelvy of this Bureau by 
the method of critical solution temperature.* 

Tht results indicated about the same degree of sensibility in the case 

* Bureau cf Chemutry, Circuiar No, 97 (1912)- 

* BuU. Bfff. Standardt, 9t 344 * 
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wAl^t of water dissolved In anhydrous ether ^wed about the atm 
MuihiUity. Tests nmde upon other solvents* In wUdi a blank test showed 
a trace of watery indicated that the t^ made with alcohol was less sensh 
tive than with the solvents mentioned above* but more sensitive than 
sHth acetone. Ethyl acetate, chloroform and carbon tetrachloride 
showed about the same sensibility as ether. 

Summary. 

A qualitative test for water, sensitive to less than o.i mg. may be very 
eanly and quickly made ||>y bringing the substance to be tested into con¬ 
tact with calcium carbide in the presence of a solvent for acetylene, which 
is then decanted or distilled into an ammoniacal solution of cuprous 
diknide. Nearly all the common organic liquids are suitable for use, if 
carefully dried. The method is applicable to a great variety of substances 
and especially to volatile organic compounds. The only compounds known 
to int^cre with the test are the stronger acids and substances, such as 
hydrogen sulfide, which precipitate cuprous salts from solution. 

WAiHmoYOK, D C. 

[Contribution from nm Crbmicai. Laboratory of rm Uniybrsity of California.) 

TRE FREE ENERGY OF THE VARIOUS FORMS OF ELEMEN¬ 
TARY SULFUR. 

By Gxlbhrt N. Lewis amd Merle Randall 
Received October 5, 1914 

No other element is known to occur in as many different forms as sulfur. 
Several solid modifications have been studied* of which we shall, for the 
present, consider only the familiar rhombic and monoclinic forms, Sr 
and Sm- Rhombic sulfur, being the stable form at room temperature* 
win be taken as the standard and win therefore be assumed to possess 
zero free energy and zero heat content. In the liquid state two ^stinct 
substances are present* known as Sx and S^ (soluble and insoluble sulfur).^ 
In the gaseous state at least four modifications have been studied: S* 
Si> Si and Ss. 

Monodiaic Sulfur. 

Sr » 5 jM.~^rhe heat capacity of rhombic sulfur has been determined 
by numerous investigators.^ ^en all their data are plotted the most 
‘ Since this paper was written a third kind of sulfur in the liquid state, Sr, has 
been described by Aten (Z physik. Ckem., 86* x (igij))* His xesults do not nmadtate 
any material change in the present calculations, nor do they suffice to wanaat ns at 
present in attemptittg to calculate the standard free energies of the several liquid locttis. 

* Regnault, dan. ckim. pkys,, [3] 9 $ 33 a (1843); Ropp, TVmis. Roy. Soc. Imidmh 
X 85 t L 71 Bunsen, Atm. pkysik., [a] 141* s (1870); Dewar, Pree. Roy. So€. 
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{irobatde tbe heat cc^pacity 4Jt various ten^^emtuzes hUI oil a 

somewhat ctuV^ linai which, however, may be regarded as stiai|^ 
between and loo^ and expressed by the equation 

C^(Sr) *= 4.12 4 * 0.0047T cal. per gram atom. (r) 

Similarly, the available data^ fmr monoclinic sulfur lead to the following 
equation as the most probable linear expression for the heat capacity 
between o® and 100®* 

Cp(Su) “ 3-62 + 0.0072T (a) 

Hence for the reaction considered 

Ar = AC^ = —0.50 + 0.0025T. (3) 

The best value for the heat of transition is probably that of Brdnsted,* 

AHsti = 77-0* 

hence by combination with the preceding expression we find* 

AH = 120 — 0.50T 4 - 0.00125T*. (4) 

We may now write the equation for the increase of free energy* 

AF® = AHo — AFoTlnT — ViAFiT* + IT; 
or 

Sm = Sr; AF° = 120 4 - o 5oThiT — 0.00125T* — 2.820T. (5) 

The value of I being determined as follows: The temperature at which 
the free energy change of this reaction is zero, in other words, the transition 
point, is given by Tammann® as 94.6® and by Reicher* as 95.5®. We 
will take the mean, 95®. We may, therefore, substitute in the preceding 
equation and find I = — 2.820, whence AF®898 == 17.5. 

The free energy change at 25® was also found directly by Brdnsted’^ 
who determined the relative solubility of the two forms of sulfur in ben¬ 
zene, in ethyl ether, in ethyl bromide, and in ethyl alcohol. The ratio 
of the concentration of Sm to that of Sr was found to be 1.27, 1.28, 1.28, 
and 1.3 in the four solvents, respectively. Since both forms of sulfur 
were shown by Brdnsted to give identical solutions with the formula S«, 
the free energy change is given by the equation 

London, 76, 332 (1903); Forch and Nordmeyer, Ann. phystk., ao', 423 (1906); Wigaad, 
Z. physik Chem., 63, 293 (1908); Nemst, Koref and Lindemann, SUgb. Kgl. preust, 
Akad. Wiss., la, 13, 247-261 (1910); Nemst, Ibid., la, 13, 261-282 (1910). 

^ Regnault, Loc. cti ; Thoulet and Lagarde, Compt rend., 94, 15x2 (1882); Wigand, 
Loc. cil.\ Nemst, Koref and Lindemann, and Nemst, Ibid, 

* Brdnsted, Z. pkysik. Chem , 55, 371 (1906) 

* This equation gives at 95® AH ■■ 105, while Tammann, Ann. phytih., I3] 68| 
633 (1899) obtained the value 100 at this temperature. See also Lewis and Randall, 
'This Journal, 33, 488 (1911). 

* Lewis, This Journal, 35, i (1913). Equation 32. 

* Tammann, Loc. cU. 

* Rdcher, Z. KrystaUograpkk, 8, 593 (1884). 

^ Br&natcd, Loc. cit. 
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AF® « - In 1.28. 

H^ce AF®j» 8 ■* 18.3, a value nearly the same as that found by the other 
method, 17.5, which value will be used hereafter. 

^ Liquid Sulfur. 

While jt is probable that a large number of pure liquids contain two or 
more molecular species in equilibrium with one another, the case of sulfur 
is peculiar in that the equilibrium under certain circumstances is established 
so slowly that it has been possible to demonstrate the existence in the liquid 
state of the two substances known as Sx and S^, and to determine quanti¬ 
tatively at various temperatiures the relative amounts of these two sub¬ 
stances (which in all probability have the formulae Sg and Sg, respectively).^ 
We have, therefore, three reactions to consider, involving the formation 
from the standard rhombic sulfur of pure Sx, of pure and of the mixture 
of the two as they exist together in equilibrium, which may be denoted 
by Sx,,*. Of these only the first and last have been fully investigated. 

heat capacity of Sx is given by the equation^ 

CpiSx) “ 5-4 + 0.005T. (6) 

Combining this with (1) we have for the reaction, 

AF « 1.28 + 0.0003T (7) 

and 

AH AHo + 1.28T + 0.00015T2. (8) 

AHgTg is* 467 and thus AH© = —^35 and 

AF® »= —35 — i.28TlnT — 0.00015T* + 7.77T. (9) 

The value of I = 7.77 in this equation was obtained as follows: Kruyt^ 
found that when rhombic sulfur melts to form pure Sx the melting point* 
is 112.8®. At this temperature, therefore, AF® = o, and the above 
equation may be solved for I. From this equation we find AF®2»8 - 94 cal. 

Sm — —^We may make a similar calculation for this reaction. The 

melting point* of Sm to form pure Sx is 119®. This, together with the heat 
capacities and heats of transition already used, leads to the equation 
AF® «= —155 — i.78TlnT + 0.001 iT* + 10.60T. (10) 

Subtracting this equation from (9) gives an equation identical with (5) 
except that I » —2,83 instead of I » —2.82. 

^ Our evidence on the basis of which we attribute the formula Sc to S,,, is given 
in a letter publidied by Smith and Carson, Z. physik. Ckem., 77, 672 (1911). 

■ Lewis and Randall, This Jouknal, 33, 476 (1911). 

* Lewis and Randall, Ibid. 

* Kxuyt, Z. phyUk. Chem , 64, 513 (1908), where a Inbliography of earlier work 
on the different forms of sulfur may be found. 

* See also Smith and Carson, Z. physik. Chem., 77, 668 (1911). 

* Smith and Holmes (Z. physik. Chem., 4a, 469 (1903)) give 1x9.25*; Wfgand 
^ inm later pa^cr gives 118.9s® {Z. physik. Chem., 7S1235 (X910)). 
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TUs is not the only wgy of checking the accuracy of the various num* 
erical data employed. Given the equation for Sr » Sx> and the melting 
points of Sr and^SMf we could have calculated witliout further data AH 
for Sm “ Sx, and for Sr * Sm, and would have obtained values in close 
agreement with those which we have used. Or we could have assumed 
the experimental values of AH, and then from either of the melting points 
the other one could have been calculated, just as the transition point, 
Sr = Sm> can be calculated from (9) and (10) when the two melting 
points are known. 

Besides the melting points when Sr and Sm melt to form pure Sx, we 
have also the so-called natural melting points, namely, the temj^atures 
at which the solids are respectively, in equilibrium with Sx,|w the stable 
mixture of Sx and S^. The natural melting point of Sr is 110.4® (Kruyt,^ 
iia6°; Smith and Carson,* no.2®). The natural melting point of Sm^ 
is 114.6®. From either of these experimental points we may calculate 
the free energy of the equilibrium liquid, or with the known data for the 
heat content of the various forms we may, from the first of these points, 
calculate the second point, and this calculation gives a value within 0.2® 
of the one experimentally determined. 

= Sx, .—^There is still another way of calculating the free energy 
of the equilibrium liquid, Sx.m- With decreasing temperature the equi¬ 
librium liquid becomes more and more nearly pure Sx. It would therefore 
be a very close approximation to the truth to assume that at 25 ® the free 
energy of Sx.,* is equal to that of Sx; or, better, since by extrapolation from 
data about to be mentioned we find the amount of Sx converted into S,, 
at 25 ® to be about 0.8%, we may assume that m this very dilute solution 
the activity of the Sx is proportional to its mol. fraction, and thus we 
find by a very simple calculation that AF®208 = —0.8 cal. 

Next from the thermal data it is possible to calculate the free energy 
of Sx,^ at higher temperatures. la this case, however, the use of the 
thermal data cannot be made conveniently in the ordinary way, for, as 
we have shown in the paper dealing with the heat content of sulfur, the 
specific heat of the equilibrium liquid cannot be expressed as any simple 
algebraic function of the temperature. We must therefore go back to 
the fundamental free energy equation which we may write in the form 



or, when Integrated between two temperatures, Ti and Tj, 
AFi _ AFi _ AH ^ 

T» Ti * Jt. T» 

^ Kruytt hoc. dt. 

* Smith and Carson, Z. pkyiik. Chorn,, 77^ 661 (19x1)* 



Now, if AH/T* is plotted against T, we may perform the indicated Integra* 
tion graphically and thus obtain the free energy at one temperature 
when it is known at some other temperature. This is the general method 
which must be employed when the heat of reaction is known at various 
temperatures, but cannot be conveniently expressed in terms of a simple 
equation. 

The value of AH in the formation of 32 g. of from Sx we have shown 
to be 416 cal. The specific heat of is unknown, but we shall make no 
serious error in assuming that it is approximately the same as that of 
Sx, and therefore AH for Sx = is approximately constant, and AH for 
Sx »* Sx.^ is simply 416^1; where x is the fraction of in Sx,^. Sub¬ 
stituting this value for AH in the above equation, we have only to integrate 
—^4i62;/T*dT. Now from the data of Smith and Holmes^ and of Carson* 
(see Fig. i, I^ewis and Randall)* we have plotted the values of x/T^ be¬ 
tween 25® and 445® and determined graphically the area of this curve 
between 25® and various upper temperature limits, thus obtaining the 
following table, in which the first column gives the absolute temperature, 
the second the fraction of S^, the third the value of the integral, and the 
fourth the value of AF® at each temperatiure provided that AF®298 * o: 




TABZ.H I. 


T. 

X. 

r 

J M T* 

AP*. 

298 

0.008 

0.0 

0.0 

373 

0.031 

—0.00465 

— X .7 

393 

0.040 

—0.00664 

— 2.6 

413 

0.055 

—0.00902 

— 3-7 

423 

0,067 

•—0.0x037 

— 4.4 

433 

O.IIX 

—0.012x7 

-“5 3 

443 

0.187 

—0.01553 

— 6 9 

453 

0.225 

—O.OI98X 

— 90 

473 

0.270 

—0.0295 

—14.0 

Sio 

0.313 

—0.0496 

—25.3 

573 

0.332 

—0 077X 

— 44-2 

653 

0.338 

—0.1070 

—70.0 

718 

0.341 

—0.1267 

—91.0 


The value of AF® for Sx ■“ Sx,^ at 110.4® can be very readily found 
from independent data already given, for, this being the natural melting 
point of Sr, AF® * o for Sr = Sx.^ and therefore AF® for Sx « Sx,i» is 
equal to —^AF*^ for Sr = Sx. The latter value may be obtained from 
Equation 9, or, since the interval from this temperature to the point 
of eqmlibrium between Sr and Sx is small, we shall obtain greater accuracy 
by simplif>mg the primitive equation 

^ Smith and Holmes, Z, physik. Chem., 54, 257 (1905). 

* Carson, This Journai., 29,499 (1909). 

* Lewis and Randall, Ibid., 33,476 (1911). 
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and regarding the small temperature interval as an infinitesimal. We 
thus find at 110.4® for Sr = Sx, AF® = 2.7, and thus for Sx * Sj^ 
AF® « —2.7 cal. The value obtained by interpolation in Table I is 
—2.2 if AF®s 98 = o, or—3.0 if AF®298 = —0.8, as it was roughly estimated. 
These calculations have been entered into in more detail than^ would be 
warranted by the importance of the particular problem involved, but they 
afford simple illustrations of the methods which are generally applicable 
in similar cases. 

Gaseous Sulfur. 


The next reactions to be considered involve not only much larger free 
energy changes, but also greater uncertainty in these values The gaseous 
phase of sulfur is even more complex than the liquid, and may contain 
at least four molecular species—S, S2, S® and S8. We shall attempt to' 
determine the free energy of only one of these, namely, Sa, ahuough the 
measurements of Nemst' on the dissociation Sa == 2S, and those of Preu- 
ner and Schupp* on the equilibrium between Sa, Se and Sa make it possible 
to estimate roughly the free energy of the other gaseous forms. 

2 Sx,ft = Si .—In order to find at the temperature of boiling Sx,,* the 
difference in free energy between the equilibrium vapor and Sa at atmos¬ 
pheric pressure (if it could so exist) we will make use of the following 
device: Let us assume that the equilibrium vapor is expanded reversibly 
and isothermally to such a low f tessure that it is essentially pure Sa, and 
that then, with the aid, perhaps, of a negative catalyzer, the Sa vapor is 
compressed reversibly and isothermally to atmospheric pressure without 
the formation of any Sa or Ss- The difference between the values of 

fvdp in the two isotherms will be the desired difference in free energy. 

Now the isotherm of Si may be assumed to be that 6f a perfect gas, that 
of the equilibrium vapor can be obtained from measurements of the 
volume of sulfur vapor at different pressures. When we first made this 
calculation best available data were those of Biltz and Preuner* who 
deterxnined the density of sulfur vapor at 444.6® between 14 mm. and 
458 mm. The relations which they thus obtained between pressure 
and volume were plotted and the curve extended, as accurately as the 
data permitted, to one atmosphere on the one side and to 0.0075 atmos- 


* Nemtt, Z. EleJUrochem., 9, 623 (1903). 

* Prettner and Sdiupp, Z. f^ysik. Ckem., 68,129 (1909). 

* BUts and Preuner, Ibid,, 39* (1903)* 
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phete on the other* and the area correspotiding to the integral* J* vdp, 

was detmnined graphically and found to be 97.0 liter atmospheres. 
Now, assuming that at the lower limit of pressure the sulfur vapor is all 
St* the other isotherm is an equilateral hyperbola coinciding with the 
first curve at the lower pressures. The corresponding area under diis 
curve was 289 liter atmospheres. The difference of 192 liter atmos¬ 
pheres* or 4650 cal., should be the difference in free energy of the gas Ss 
and the liquid Sx,** at one atmosphere and 444.6^* since the liquid Sx,** 
has the same free energy as the equilibrium vapor. 

The data from whidi this calculation was made were subject to con¬ 
siderable uncertainties* which* however, were in part removed by the 
publication of a more extended investigation on the isotherm of sulfur 
vapor by Preuner and Schupp.^ Their results permitted an independent 
application of the method just outlined. Since these measurements 
were made at 450°, in order to reduce their results to the boiling point of 
sulfur a small correction had to be made, details of which need not, how¬ 
ever, be given. The final result thus obtained was 4300 cal. We will 
take as a mean of the two determinations 


2 Sx.m (0 * Si(g); AF ®718 = 4500 cal. 

^Sr = Sa.—^We then have from Equation 9 

Sr « Sx*, AFSis « —590 cal. 

From Table I 

Sx ** Sx.^; AF®7ii = —90 cal. 

By combining the three data we find 

2Sr = Sa (g., I atmos.); AF®718 = 3140 cal. 

In order to find the expression for this free energy change at ot^ 
temperatures, we must know the heat of the reaction as a function of the 
temperature. The heat capacity of Sr has been given in Equation i* 
that of the gas Sa will be assumed to be the same as that of oxygen* namely,* 
Cp(Sa) = 6.5 -f 0.0010T. (ii) 

Hence 

AF « 1.74 — 0.0084T. (12) 

The value of AHo we may obtain by combining the heat of formation of 
HfS from Sa found by Preuner and Schupp’ at 1000*’ with the heat of 
formation of, HaS from Sr foimd by Thomsen and Berthelot at room 
temperature. This calculation, of which the details will be given in the 
paper on hydrogen sulfide* yields the value AH© = 29600. We may 
now make use of the value whidi we have obtained for AF^ait and write 
as the final e()uation 

^ Preuner and Schupp. Z. physik. Chem., 68,129 (1909). 

• Lewia and Randall, This JouitKax., 34,1130 (1912). 

’ Preuner and Schupp, Z« Chm., 68,157 (1909I. 
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« 

«Sit • Sf (g); AP® * 29600 + 1.74TI11T + o,oo42T* — 5Iw 3T» 
and 

AF®2m “ 17600. 

We wish to express our obligation to the Rumford Fund of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences for financial aid in this investigation. 

Summary. 

The following table gives the free energy of formation of the forms of 
sulfur considered in this paper: 

Table II. 

Substance. Equation. 

Sx,#*. —08 (Tatle I) 

S» . 17600 13 


DETERMINATION OF CUPROUS AND CUPRIC SULFIDE IN 
MIXTURES OF ONE ANOTHER. 

By Euosn PoaNjAX. 

Received October 22. 1914. 

In the course of an investigation upon copper sulfide minefcds, which 
at the present time is being carried out in this laboratory, it became 
necessary to discover a method to detennine cuprous and cupric sulfide 
in their mixtures. Such a determination involves great difficulties for 
the reason that no solvents are known for either of them, f. c., solvents 
which dissolve them without decomposition. It was therefore necessary 
to find a substance that would react with only one of the components, 
or, if reacting with both of them, would yield with each of them a different 
substance, which in turn could in some way be easily separated and de¬ 
termined. 

Several reactions were tried, for instance the oxidation of cuprous 
sulfide. It is well known that cuprous sulfide changes in an acid solution 
in the presence of oxygen into cupric sulfide. But experiments showed 
that this reaction did not stop at cupric sulfide, and that cupric sulfide 
was also much attacked under these conditions. Finally it was found 
that the reaction of cuprous and cupric sulfide with silver nitrate offered, 
under certain conditions, a method for their determination. 

The reaction between cuprous sulfide and silver salts has been ex* 
amined by Heumann,^ Schneider* and more recently by C. Palmer and 
E. S. Bastin.* As a result, this reaction has been expressed by the equation 
CuiS + 2AgSOi » Ag^ + 2Ag + aCuS04 

‘ Ber., 7,1680 (1874). 

* Pflff. Ann, Pkysik., isa, 47» (»874)- 

* Bcancmic Geohgy, ^ 140 (1913). 


Substance. F®sii. Equation. 

Sb. O 

S*. >7-5 S 

Sx. 94 9 


BxitnLSY, Cai.. 
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Rcgttfding the leecttoi bet^mii cupric sulfide end silver salts Anthon' 
and Schuennann* report the formation of silver sulfide; whereas C. Palmer 
and £. S. Bastin* assert that metallic silver a$ well as silver sulfide is 
formed. It was therefore necessary to determixie this reaction. 

A very pure specimen of covellite from Butte, Montana (Cu 66.43%, 
S 33.28%, Fe 0.05%, SiOs 0.07%), and a chemically pure synthetic cupric 
sulfide were used. The very finely ground material was heated for several 
hours on the steam bath with solutions of silver nitrate and sulfate, re¬ 
spectively. The resulting substance was then filtered and washed It 
proved to be silver sulfide. Dr. H. E. Merwin kindly examined it micro¬ 
scopically. He fotmd it to be perfectly homogeneous and in neither case 
when natural or synthetic cupric sulfide was used, could he detect any 
metallic silver. 

Substances resulting from the reaction of the silver salt upon cupric 
sulfide were analyzed. The results are given in Table I. 


Wcliht of 
cupric sul- 
£lc in g. 

aUvor found 
in the result- 
ing lubctencc. 

Tabi.s I. 

Mol eUver for 
each mol of 
cupric tulfide. 

Remarks 


0.3178 

0 7216 

2.01 

Synthetic CuS treated 
AxsS 04 

with 

0.3184 

0.7169 

I 99 

Synthetic CuS treated 
AgNO. 

with 

0.3164 

0.7029 

1.98 

Natural CuS (Butte, Montana) 
treated with AgNOi 


One may see from this table that synthetic cupric sulfide acts exactly 
like the natural mineral and that the nature of the silver salt has no 
specific influence on the reaction. Further, that, when the reaction 
between cupric sulfide and silver salt solution takes place, each mol of 
cupric sulfide reacts with two mols of silver, as is necessary for the forma¬ 
tion of silver sulfide. The reaction may therefore be written 
CuS + zAgNOa = + Cu(NO,)* 

It was also shown in a diflerent way that no metallic silver is formed 
by the reaction between cupric sulfide and silver nitrate, while the reaction 
between cuprous sulfide and silver nitrate gives equal quantities of silver, 
as metallic silver and as silver sulfide. 

It is known that metallic silver can be dissolved in a solution of ferric 
nitrate. This reaction may be expressed as follows:* 

Ag + Fe(NO,). AgNOi + Fe(NO,), 

Aococding to the thermochemical equation* 

* /. praJu. Ckm., 10, 35s (1837). 

* a4g»*326. 

* L0C, eii. 

* Tmta JotJKNAL, 34,10x6 (19x3). 

* l«aiidciH*Beniit€iii-Roth Tsbeto. 
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DSlTElUaKAtlON OF CWROy$ CUmC SUI^FIDF. 

Ag +’ Fe(NOa)».Aq *» AgNO^.Aq + Fe(NOi)t.Aq — 172,300 caL 

the equilibrium will be displaced from left to right with increase of tem¬ 
perature. An excess of ferric nitrate will also displace the equilibrium 
in the same direction, so that conditions are readily found, under which 
practically all the silver may be dissolved. It was found that a 6% 
solution of ferric nitrate (anhydrous) and a temperature of about 70® 
were well adapted to this purpose. 

The substances resulting from the reaction of cuprous and cupric sul¬ 
fide, respectively, with silver nitrate were now tested for the quantity of 
metallic silver they contained. Each was treated twice with the solution 
of ferric nitrate and filtered through a hot water funnel. The silver was 
then determined in the solution as well as in the residue. The results 
are given in Table II. 

Tabz.s II. 


Weight of Silver extracted Ratio of extracted 

ori^al with ferric Silver in silver to the eil 

aubetance. nitrate aolution the reeidue. ver in the reaidue. 

0.3188 g. CutS . 0.4263 0.4292 0.993 

0.3226 g. CuS . 0.0096 0.7170 0.013 


The last column in this table gives the ratio of silver found ir the ferric 
nitrate extract to the silver found in the residue. It shows that in the 
case of cuprous sulfide this ratio, within the limits of the experimental 
error, is i. This means that the substance resulting from the treatment 
of cuprous sulfide with silver nitrate contains equal amounts of silver 
as metallic silver and as silver sulfide, and confirms the above reaction, 
viz., 

CU2S + 4 AgNOi = AgsS + ^Ag + 2 Cu(N 08 ) 2 . 

Treating the substance resultint from the reaction of cupric sulfide and 
silver nitrate with ferric nitrate, a small amount of silver was found in 
the extract as shown in the table. This amount (1.3% of the total silver) 
lies probably within the experimental errors and might be due to some 
decomposition of silver sulfide. This together with the previous experi¬ 
ments on this point, proves that no metallic silver was present and We 
can express the reaction between cupric sulfide and silver nitrate by the 
equation 

CuS + 2AgNO, - Ag*S + Cu(NO.)2 

The different ways in which cuprous and cupric sulfide react with silver 
nitrate give us the possibility of determining each of them in a mixture 
of the two. After treating such a mixture with silver nitrate it would 
only be necessary to separate, in the resulting substance, the metalhc 
silver from the silver sulfide, which we have previously seen can be ac¬ 
complished by means of a ferric nitrate solution. The silver is then 
determined in the filtrate as well as in the residue. The amount of cuprous 
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sulfide is c alculated {torn the sUver found in the ^trate. Tb6 i^fyrmoe 
in silver found in the residue and in the filtrate serves for the 
ot the cupric sulfide. FoTi if the substance consisted only of ct^ous 
sulfide we should find equal quantities of silver in the filtrate and in the 
residue (within the limit of experimental error), while if cupric sulfide was 
present, there would be more silver in the residue than in the filtrate and 
this excess would correspond to the amount of cupric sulfide in the mixture. 

To make such a determination, conditions described below must be 
followed. The substance to be examined must be at least fine enough 
to pass through a 200 mesh (per linear inch) sieve. About 0.4-0.5 g. nm- 
terial are treated with 50 cc. of a 5% silver nitrate solution, which is 
added gradually with vigorous stirring. Most of the reaction takes 
place within a few minutes. To complete it, however, the covered beaker 
must be put on tlie steam bath for about 3 hrs. and the contents vigorously 
stirred at short intervals. The stirring is necessary because some of the 
material might otherwise be enveloped with metallic silver and silver 
sulfide and this small quantity might remain unchanged. After the 
reaction is complete the precipitate is filtered and washed by decantation 
till the filtrate no longer reacts with hydrochloric add. The predpitate 
is then collected in the beaker and extracted two or three times with 40-50 
cc. of a 6% solution of ferric nitrate (anhydrous). This operation is car¬ 
ried out at about 70®.^ The extract is filtered each time through a hot 


TABtB III. 

Original mixture Ratio found 

in per cent. in per cent. 


CuiS. 96.25 96.36 

CuS. 3.75 3.64 

CuiS. 93.80 92.50 

CuS. 6.20 7.50 

CuiS. 93 06 91.50 

CuS. 6,^ 8.50 

CuiS. 84.76 83.70 

CuS. 15.24 16.30 

CusS. 79.08 77.60 

CuS. 20.92 22.40 

CuiS. 45.07 45.36 

CnS. 54,93 54.64 

CutS. 12,35 12.64 

OfS . 87.65 87.36 

Cu^. 10.43 10.31 

CuS. 89.57 89.69 

CutS. 4-93 5-39 

CuS. 95.05 94.61 

CuaS. 1.66 2.96 

CoS. 98.34 97.04 


^ Higher ttnpmtore came t hydrolyeis and predpitatkm. 


Difference. 


4.1.30 
+1.56 
+1.06 
+ 1.48 
i.o 29 
jto.29 


4.0.12 

±0.44 

+..30 
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water funnel and the residue is finally washed with hot water. To the 
filtrate xdtiic add is then added until it becomes colorless. The silver is 
then precipitated and weighed as silver chloride. The residue is roasted^ 
dissolved in nitric add and the silver determined as silver chloride. The 
percentage of cuprous and cupric sulfide in the mixture is calculated 
from the quantities of silver chloride. Table III gives a number of such 
determinations. They were made with natural cuprous (Cu 79.67%, 
S 20.16%, Fe 0.14%, SiC)2 0.06%) and cupric sulfides (given above). 

As seen from these results the method is accurate within 1.5%, which 
may be regarded as satisfactory. 

In this method the metallic silver alone may be determined and from 
this, if the original weight of the substance is known, both cuprous and 
cupric sulfide may be calculated. However, the assumption that the 
silver found is strictly proportional to the quantity of cuprous sulfide is 
not safe. It sometimes happens that, owing to insuifident stirring, a 
small part of the mixture (Cu^S, CuS) does not react with silver nitrate. 
The absolute amotmt of cuprous sulfide that corresponds to the metallic 
silver would in such case be too low. But the occlusion probably affects 
cupric sulfide in a similar degree as it does cuprous sulfide. For that reason 
if both were determined, both would be too low while their percentages, 
calculated from the total weight found, would be correct. The data 
given in the last table under “found*' were calculated in this way 

Summary. 

The reaction between cuprous sulfide and silver nitrate was confirmed 
in accordance with the equation: 

CujS + 4AgN03 = AgS + aAg + 2Cu(NOa)2 

It was found that silver sulfide only, and no metallic silver, is formed 
by the reaction between cupric sulfide and silver nitrate, the equation 
for this reaction being 

CuS + 2AgNO, = Ag,S + Cu(NO*)2 

Based on the difference between these reactions a method is given for 
the determination of cuprous and cupric sulfide in mixtures of the two. 
The mixture is treated with silver nitrate and from the product the metallic 
silver is extracted by means of ferric nitrate. The amount of cuprous 
sulfide is calculated from the metallic silver, while the cupric sulfide is 
calculated from the difference between the silver in the silver sulfide and 
the metallic silver. 

In mixtures containing the constituents in any proportion whatever 
the method was shown to be accurate within 1.5%* 

C&kbnrttCAt La»o«atdrt, CAmon iKsmonoM, 

Wabsoioiov. D. C. 
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In tbe artide on “LetJcage Prevention by Shielding. Ba{>eclally in 
Potenttometer Systems,” by Walter P. White, which appeased in the 
Octcdier number (rf this year, on page 3018, 7th line from the bottom of 
tbe page, instead of; "airangement described in connection with Pig. 7 of 
the previous paper on potentiometers/* it should read: ^^arrangement 
described in connection with Section 4, (a) of the previous paper on poten¬ 
tiometers, page 1875.” 

THE PARTIAL VAPOR PRESSURES OF TERNARY MIXTURES 
OF TOLUENE, CARBON TETRACHLORIDE AND 
ETHYLENE BROMIDE. 

By M. a. RotANOYY, John F. W. Schulzs amd R. A. Ddmyhv. 

Recdvad Angiut 17. 1914. 

The measurements reported in this paper were carried out in connec¬ 
tion with a study of fractional distillation with regulated stillheads. In 
the case of binary mixtures, F. D. Brown^ has shown that, if a saturated 
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vapor is partiidiy oondetised in a stilUiead maintained at a constant tern- 
perattne, the rraklttal vapor escaping from the stillhead has a constant 
composition, viz,, the composition of the vapor given off by that liquid 
mixture which boils at the temperature of the stillhead. The effect of the 
regulated stillhead on vapors containing more than two components has 
never been investigated, and before such an investigation could be under¬ 
taken it was necessary to take two preliminary steps: (i) to work out a 
method by which consecutive fractions of a ternary distillate could be 
rapidly and accurately analyzer! (2) with a view to discovering the law 
involved, to determine the partial pressures of the ternary mixtures 
of a suitable set of three substances, at the boiling points of the mixtures 
under ordinary atmospheric pressure. 


C/iC/i 



Toluene, carbon tetrachloride, and ethylene bromide were chosen, 
because, cm the one hand, their ternary boiling point surface is not com¬ 
plicated by either a ma ximum or a minimum; and because, on the other 
Wd, they differ widely in their physical properties, so that their mix¬ 
tures could be accurately anal3rzed by a ph)rsico- che m i cal method. The 
needed analytical method was worked out by one of us and fully described 
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in a aepaimta comaiumcatiott.^ We next undertook to ^de ten alae tlie ce- 
quived partial pressures or, what is the same, the cMnpositlon of the 
viqms in equilibrium with various mixtures of our three substances. 

As to the method to be employed, there could be no hesitation. Von 
Zawidxki’s^ method, in which i cc. is distilled off from about 125 cc. of 
nurture, could not be used; our anal3rtical procedure caHed for about 10 
oc. of the liquid to be anal3rzed, and to obtain such a quantity of distillate 
without greatly affecting the composition of the original mixture, we should 
have had to use, in each single run. as much as 1 to i .5 liters of mixture; 


C/4^CAi 



which was impracticable. The method of Rosanoff, Lamb, and Breithut* 
could not be liscd as it would have been exceedingly difficult to produce 
a ternary sidurated vapor of constant composition. There remained 
the method described by Rosanoff, Bacon and White,^ and this we 
found to work as well with ternary as it does with binary mixtures. 

^ Sdtulze, Tbi8 Joukkal, 36, 498 (1914). 

* VCq ^widzki, Z. ^yHk. Chem., 35,129 (1900). 

'^^Riuanoff, Lamb and Breithut, Tms JomtNAi., 31, 448 (1909); Z. pAyril. 

> ^ Bacon and While, Tmm Jooekai*, 36,1803 (1914), 






As in the case binary mixtures, the method consisted simply in pm# 
paring a set of different mixtures of exactly known composition, subject- 
ing each to distilkition without reflux condensation, and analysing con¬ 
secutive fractions of the distillates. The amount of mixture employed 
each time was only 100 cc. The analyses were made by determining both 
the index of refraction and the density of each separate distillate. The 
treatment of the results was more laborious than with binary mixtures, 
owing to the fact that three-dimensional coordinates could not be con¬ 
veniently employed. The method involves, namely, plotting the com¬ 



position of the first fraction against the weight of that fraction, the com¬ 
position that would result by mixing the first and second fractions^ 
against the combined weight of those two fractions, then the combined 
compotttion of Fractions 1+2 + 3 against the combined weight of the 
three fractions, etc., and extending the resulting curve to where the weight 
of distillate is zero. The point thus attained by the curve would indicate 
the composition of the first infinitesimal amount of vapor evolved by the 
given mixture. In the case of ternary mixtures the composition would 
require two coordinate axes for its representation, while the corresponding 
we%ht8 requite a third axis. To obtain the desired result with the aid 
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or fMioaiy ^iross-sectioii we had to resort to an indiMt pfODeduie* 
and it is this that involved some additional labor. We prooeeded as 
follows: Having calculated the combined composition ot Fractions i + 2, 
Fractions 1+2 + 3, etc., wc ascertained, from Schulze's curves, the in¬ 
dices of refraction and the densities that these combined distillates would 
have. The indices and the densities were separately plotted against the 
weights. In this manner two separate plane curves were obtained, which, 
extended to where weight equals zero, indicated respectively, the refrac¬ 
tive index and the density of the first infinitesimal quantity of distillate. 
The two ph3rsical properties revealed ihe composition of that first infinitesimal 
distillate or, what is the samct of the vapor in equilibrium with the given ternary 
mixture. 



The measurements, as already stated, were undertaken as preliminary 
to a study of the regulated stillhead. For the purposes of that s^dy 
it was necessary to learn what vapors are in equilibrium with the various 
ternary liquids boiling at least at some one temperature. We did this for 
five d^erent temperatures, vie,, for 83®, 91®, 99®, 107®, and 115®. And 
for each of these temperatures we studied five different ternary mixtutiss 
and the two binary mixtures, all boiling at that temperatitte. The re- 
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suits, t&buliited below, itfe grapbksally reproduced ia Figs, i to 3. The 
system of coordinates used is an isosceles right-angled trian^e, which is 
by far the most convenient for practical purposes. The length of each 
of the equal sides is loo. Each vertex represents one of the components 
m the pure state. Every point on a side represents a binary mixture. 
Any point within the triangle represents a ternary mixture: its perpen¬ 
dicular distance from each of the two equal sides measures the percentage 
of the component represented by the vertex opposite to that side, its dis¬ 
tance from the hypotlienuse, measured alone a line parallel to either of 
the two equal sides, represents the percentage of the third component. 
In each of our figures, the heavier curve is an isothermal, showing the com¬ 
positions of the various mixtures boiling at the stated temperature; the 
lighter curve represents the composition of the vapors in equilibrium with 
those various liquids, the point for each liquid studied being connected 
by a tie-line with that representing the corresponding vapor. 

The very same substances were used again that had been prepared 
and purified in working out the analytical method.^ 

In the tables below all percentages are by weight. 


Numerical Results. 

Tabc« I—First Mixture of Boiling Point 83® Composition of thjb Mixtuw: 
83 00% ecu + 17 00% -h 0% CjH^Br, 


Distillate 

No 

Weight of 
diatillate 

Spec vol 

Refractive 

angle 

% CCI 

% C«HiCHi 


I 

22 745 

0 6693 

44 442 

92 35 

7 65 

0 

2 

22 647 

0 6740 

44 358 

91 45 

8.55 

0 

3 

21 283 

0 6827 

44 192 

89 8 

10 2 

0 

4 

21 367 

0 6948 

13 958 

87 5 

12 5 

0 

5 

20 345 

0 7171 

43 567 

83 3 

16 7 

0 


Hence, composition of first mfinitesxmal amount of distillate 9^ 7% CCI 4 4* 7*3% 
CeHiCH, + 0% CaH4Br, 


Table II.—Second Mixture of Boiling Point 83 ® Composition of the Mixture: 
81 26% ecu + 14 34% CUHiCH, + 4 40% CjHiBr, 


Distillate 

No. 

Weight of 
distulate 

Spec vol 

Refractive 

angle 

% CCU 

% CiHUCHi 

% CtH4Br< 

1 

21 498 

0 6610 

44 417 

91 25 

6 73 

2.0 

2...f 

24 4s6 

0 6644 

44 342 

90 45 

7 4 

2 13 

3 

23 146 

0 6713 

44 158 

88 7 

8 8 

2 3 

4.. . 

23 95 * 

0 6815 

43 9 <X> 

86.1 

10 85 

3 05 

5 . 

20 611 

0 7006 

43 433 

81 3 

14 8 

3 9 


Hence, cmnposition of first infimtesimal amount of distillate 91 8% CCU -f" ^* 3 % 
CUHiCH, + 1.9% C,H4Br,. 

* SpbuUe. he, etf. 








TmiW UL-T<fiin& Uncnnw w Bonoia Fotm Bs*. Ocnaonnoir a» im Mm- 
. vm: 7rT«%Ca + «.64% CiHWai,+ xj,6o%C«Bi». 

Oh^M WaMit tl Eclraetiv* 

iK: 4bdB«t<. ai>«e.T 0 l. anile. % CCh. % CtBiCHt. ^QABn. 


«. M.tsa 0.6443 44-433 9 i -3 3-95 i-TS 

a. 81.8*9 0.6437 44-367 90.6s 4-35 3-0 

3 . 20.959 0.6457 44.3cx> 88.9 5.1 6.0 

4 . 23.748 0.6487 43967 86.5 6.1 7*4 

8. 21.876 0.6545 43.577 82.45 7.83 9.7 


Hence, composition of first infinitesisnal amount of distillate: 91 >8% CCI4 +3*73% 
CiBUCHi -h 4.45% CABr.. 


TjiMA IV.—^Fouhth Mixture or Boiung Point 83 ®. Composition of the Mix¬ 
ture: 76.04% CCI 4 -f 6.16% CtHiCH. + 17.80% CaH 4 Bri. 


DistiUaU 

Ho. 

Weight of 
distulate. 

Spec. vol. 

Refractive 

angle. 

% CCU. 

% CUHbCHi. 

% CiHiBra. 

1. 

34.000 

0.6342 

44.425 

91.0 

3.8 

6.2 

* 2. 

. 23.463 

0.634s 

44.350 

90.2 

3.x 

6.7 

3. 

. 23.548 

0.6352 

44.150 

88 3 

3 6 

8.1 

4. 

. 23.516 

0.6366 

43.867 

85.5 

4 5 

10.0 

' 5. 

23.181 

0.6385 

43.350 

80.1 

6.1 

13.8 


Hence, composition of first infinitesimal amount of distillate: 91.4% CCU + 2.6% 
C1H.CH. + 6.0% CiHiBr*. 


Table V.—^Pifth Mixture of Boilino Point 83 ®. Composition of the Mixture: 


74.67% CCI4 + 3.93% CiHaCH, + 21.40% C,H4Br,. 

DistilUtc Wclsht of Refractive 

No. dletQUto. Spec. vol. angle. % CCU. %C«HiCHi. %CiH4Bn. 

1 . 25.734 0.6268 44.450 91.1 1.8 7.1 

2 . 25.779 0.6265 44.350 90.0 2.0 8.0 

3 . 24.891 0.623s 44.1I7 87.8 2.5 9.7 

4 . 37.162 0.6241 43.750 84.x 3.1 12.8 

5 . 23.929 , 0.6310 42.958 76.3 4.5 *9.2 


Hence, composition of first infinitesimal amount of distillate: 91.4% CCU + 1.8% 
CtHiCH, + 6.8% CsH4Br». 


Tabui VI.— Sixth Mixture of Boiling Point 83 ®. Composition of the Mixture: 


73.42% ecu + 1.88% CeH.CH, -h 24.70% C*H4Br.. 

DtotlUate Weight of RcfracUve 

No. cl|iit&late. Spec. vol. angle. % CCU. % CtHtCHt. % QilLBn. 

1. 23.056 0.6198 44.417 90.5 0.8 8.7 

3 . 24,124 0.6X90 44.350 89.8 I.O 9.2 

3 . 24.481 0.6x69 44.150 87.9 I,I IX.O 

4 . 24.^50 0.6137 43.850 85.1 1.3 13.6 

5 . 24.129 0.6079 43.283 79.4 1.9 18.7 


Hence, composition of first Infinitesimal amount of distillate: 90.8% CCU + 0.8% 
CiH*CH. + 84 % CiH3ri. 
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Tmu Vil.-'^Ssvainni MnsrasB ov Boiuno Point 83*. CoioosinoN w Tn lin* ' 

TBIB: 7 ». 3 o% CQi + 0% CtHiCH, + 27.70% CrfUBtfc 


Distillate Weight of Refractive 

If®. diadllate. Spec. vol. angle. % CCU. % C*H*CHs. % CiHiBd. 

1 . 24.046 0.6136 44.425 90.4 O 9.6 

2 . 24.461 0.6120 44358 898 O 10.2 

3 . 24.109 0.6087 44150 87.7 o 12.3 

4 . 24.539 0.6037 43.858 84.8 o 15.2 

5 . 24.389 0.5941 43.250 79.2 o 20.8 


Hence, coinposiUou of first iniiniicsiuial amount of di.stiUate; 90.7% CCI4 + 0% 
C«H»CH, + 9.3% C,H4Bra. 


TabZiS VIII. —First Mixturh op Boiling Point 91°. Composition op the Mix¬ 
ture: 59.40% ecu -I 40 . 6 o 7 o CijHfcCH, + 0% C,H 4 Bra. 


Distillate Weight of Refractive 

No. distillate Spec, vol angle. % CCU. % CilltCHa % CiHaBn. 

1 . 20.514 0.7473 43 083 77.6 22.4 O 

2 . 20.846 0.7632 42.841 74.6 25.4 O 

3 . 18.603 0.7895 42.467 69.6 30 4 o 

4 . 19.676 o 8276 42.000 62 2 37.8 o 

5 . 16.854 0.8931 41.283 50 o 50.0 o 


Hedce, composition of first infinitesimal amount of distillate: 78.6% CCU + 21.4% 
CsHiCHs + 0% C,H4Bra. 


Table IX.- -Second Mixture of Boiuno I^oint 91®. Composition of the Mix¬ 
ture; 59.16% ecu + 39-44%^ CeHaCII.^ -f i. 4 o 7 ; C2H4Br8. 

% CCW. % CfHiCH*. % CtlLBri. 

775 21.9 0.6 

74.6 24.8 0.6 

69.3 30.0 0.7 

63.3 36.0 0.7 

51.9 46.7 I 4 

Hence, composition of first infinitesimal amount of distillate: 78.7% CCU + 20.8% 
C.H4CH* -f 0.5% C,H4Br2. 


Distillate Weight of Refractive 

No. distillate. Spec. vol. angle. 

1 . 20.816 0.7431 43.100 

2 . 20.026 0.7582 42.867 

3 . 18.790 0.7862 42.483 

4 . 17 957 0.8173 42.067 

5 . 16.585 0.8727 41‘''383 


Table X.—Third Mixture of Boiling Point 91 Composition of the Mixture; 
54-67% CCla - 1 - 23.43% CaHaCHa + 21.90% CsH^Bri. 

Distillate Weight of Refractive _ 

No. dtenUate. Spec. vol. angle. % CCU. % C«H#Cfla. % CiHaBri. 


1. 21.867 0.6855 43.150 78.2 13.5 8-3 

2....... 21.606 0.6926 42.900 75-4 * 5 -X 9-5 

3 . 21 313 0.7048 ’ 43-433 69.5 * 8-3 *2.3 

4 . 20.327 0.7218 41.800 61.6 22.5 15.9 

5 . 19.911 0.7475 40.650 46.3 39.8 23,9 


Hence, composition of first mfinitesimal wnouEt of dietillRte: 79*1 % CCU 
Cai|CH|-|- 8 a%Cai 4 Br,. 
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Tam XI-^^Fooutb HmcM ov Boizano Bourr 9x^ ConpotmoN or Ifo. 
Tinut! 5^.B8% CCI4 4 * i2t>7r% CtH|CHi 4 * 38.40% QiH4Bf!i. 


"MbT” 

WetehtoC 

dlrtfUate. 

Spec. vol. 

RefVsctive 

eagle. 

%CCU. 

%C«IIK^Hi. %Ci 1Z4 Bo 

I. 

. 23.860 

0.6448 

43.150 

78. *s 

7.5 

14.25 

3 . 

33.823 

0.6467 

43.883 

75.5 

8.4 

x6.x 

3. 

. 33.350 

0.6494 

42.275 

68.9 

10.5 

30.6 

4 . 

33.363 

0.6538 

41.392 

39.3 

13.3 

27.5 

3. 

. 2X.540 

0.6541 

39.783 

41.9 

17.6 

40.5 


Hence, composition of first infinitesimal amount of distillate: 79.0% CCI4 4 * 7*8% 
COIiCH, 4 * 13.8% CiHiBr,. 


Tabuc XII.— Fifth Mixture of Boiling Point 91®. Composition of the Mix¬ 
ture: 49.22% CCI4 4 " 8.68% CcHtCHt 4 " 42.10% CiHiBrs. 


DistUbte 

No. 

Weight of 
dieOlute. 

Spec. vcd. 

Refractive 

angle. 

% ecu. 

% CUHiCHa 

% C«H«Bn. 

X. 

. 24.234 

0.6289 

43.117 

77.8 

5.3 

16.9 

3. 

■ 24.735 

0.6287 

42.825 

74.8 

6.x 

19.1 

3. 

. 33.758 

0.6374 

42.183 

68.5 

7 4 

24.1 

4 . 

. 33.339 

0.6345 

41.217 

58.9 

9.4 

31.7 

5. 

. 23.739 

0.6x50 

39.300 

40.4 

12.4 

47.2 


Hence, composition of first infinitesimal amount of distillate: 79.0% CCI4 4 * 5.z% 
C,H|CHi 4 - 15.9% CiHiBn. 


Table XIII.— Sixth Mixture of Boiuno Point 91 ®. Composition of the Mix¬ 
ture: 47.88% CCI4 4 - S.32% C«H,CH, 4 - 46.80% C^HiBr,. 


DittUlsto Weicht of Refractive 

He. dtotOlate. Spec. vol. aafle. % CCU. % C«Il»C£b. % CiHiBfi. 

1. 24777 0.6155 43.150 78.3 3.3 18.4 

3. 34.602 0.6x58 42.850 75.3 3.7 31.0 

3 . 24.453 0.6093 43.200 69.1 4.6 36.3 

4 . 34.330 0.60XX 41.133 59.1 5.8 35.x 

5 . 24.511 0.58x4 38.843 39.0 8.0 53.0 


Hence, composition of first infinitesimal amount of distillate: 79.4% CCI4 + 3.0% 
CACH. 4 - 17.6% C*H 4 Br,: 


Table XIV.—Seventh Mixture of Boxx4no Point 91 ®. CoBiPosmoH of the Mix¬ 
ture: 45.80% CCI4 4 - 0% C«H»CH« 4 - 54.20% CsHiBrg. 


DMlata 

No. 

Weight of 
diftUlate. 

Spec. vol. 

Refractive 

angle. 

%ccu. 


^CiHiBrt. 

X. 

. 28.555 

0.5933 

43.200 

78.5 

0 

21.5 

3. 

• as. 44 > 

0.5878 

4 *%S 

' 75.2 

0 

24.8 

3 . 

• a 5 - 96 s 

0.5759 


68.3 

0 

31.7 

4 . 

. a 6 .jT 4 

0.5551 

#517 

56.0 

0 

44.0 

3 . 

. 38.389 

0.5109 

^.800 

30.1 

0 

69.9 


Hence, mittpiaeition of first infinHgsimal amount of distillate! 79.7% CCU + 0% 
CACHi + 303% COItBr.. 
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Tabu XV.—FiW MocnnuBov Boiuxo Point 99*. CoMroBRioM or m Mntxvni: 


35.40% ecu + 64.60% CUBUCH, + 0% CiH4Br^ 

DtetUlatt Welcbt of Refractive 

No. diatillote. Spec, vol eofie. % CCI4. % OiHiCHa % CAan. 

1 . 17>I97 0.86x0 41.600 56.0 44.0 o 

2 . 16.973 0.8852 41*367 51.5 48-5 o 

3 . 16.153 0.9281 40*967 43-5 56.3 o 

4 . 16.029 0.9796 40.533 33-8 66.2 o 

5 . 14* *52 1.0410 40.067 22.3 77.7 O 


Hence, composition of first infinitesimal amount of distillate: 57.7% CCI4 + 42.3% 
CiH,CH, + 0% C*4Br,. 


TaBUI XVI.—SSCOND MixTURB OF BoiLlNG PoiNT 99®. COMPOSITION OF THR MlX- 
turb: 34*64% CCI4 + 3**96% C«H|CH| + 13*40% CiH4Br*. 


Distilkte 

Na 

Wdffht of 
dietfiute. 

Spec. vol. 

Refractive 

aosle. 

% CCU- 

% COIiCHb. 

% CtHiBri. 

1. 

. 18.596 

0.8125 

41.617 

57.2 

36.5 

6.3 

2. 

18.019 

0.8333 

41*300 

51.8 

40.8 

7.4 

3 . 

• 17-841 

0.8636 

40.850 

44 * 

47.0 

8.9 

4 . 

17.161 

0.8994 

40.333 

34.0 

54.8 

11.2 

5 . 

. 16.080 

0.9385 

39.750 

22.1 

63.1 

14.8 > 


Hence, composition of first infinitesimal amount of distillate: 59 **% ^ + 35 *0% 

COIiCH. + 3.9% CfH4Br,. 


Tablb XVII.—Third Mixturb of Boiliho Point 99®. Composition of thb Mdc- 

tore: 33.50% CCI4 + 33.50% CeHfCHi + 33*oo% CiH4Bri. 

Dinlllate Weljrht of Refnwstive ^ « 

No. dietUlate. Spec. vol. enfle. % CCU. % CbRiCH*. % CiHiBit. 


X. 19.716 0.7313 4**683 59.9 24.3 * 5*8 

2 . 20.3H 0.7443 4**275 54*4 27.5 18.x 

3 . 18.853 0.7606 40.675 46.1 3*.9 22.0 

4 . *8.79* 0.7778 39.950 35.3 36.9 27 8 

3. 18.188 0.7907 39.033 22.0 42.0 36.0 


Hence, composition of first infinitesimal amount of distillate: 62.5% CCI4 4 * 23.2% 

CeHiCHe + *4 3% CJl4Br«. 

TABtB XVIII.—Fourth Mixture of Boibino Point 99®. Composition of thb 
Mixture: 32.16% CCU + 21.44% C.H.CH, + 46.40% CUH^r*. 

8 p«.toi. %ccu. %caucK...%aBan. 


1. 21.48a 0.6776 4*.675 ^*-5 *6.2 22.3 

2.. 22.122 0.6832 41.200 35 9 *8.4 25.7 

3 . 21.453 0.6892 40.367 46.* 21.6 32.3 

4 . 21.343 0.6932 39.333 34.0 25.0 41.0 

5 . 21.138 0.6860 37*875 * 7-9 *7.8 54*3 


Hence, oompositiQn of first infinitesimal amount of distillate: 64.*% CCU + IS**% 

CiHjCHi *f* 20.8% CtH^Bfi. 

























IVikui koprunr or Bonioro Vem «»*. Cvtaamm or teoi MMe- 

-ton- 31 ts% CCI4 + 13 35% C,H,CH, + 53 50% C^t, 


DIttUlate 

Wdflitof 

Stotlttiite 

Spec Tol 

Ittfrective 

•ngle 

% CCU 


% CkEi«:8rt 

l 

23 196 

0 6398 

41 692 

63 0 

10 5 

26 5 

3 

23 519 

0 6399 

41 083 

56 7 

12 0 

31 3 

3 

23 195 

0 6388 

40 142 

47 0 

14 0 

39 0 

4 

23 467 

0 6303 

38 600 

31 8 

16 6 

SI 6 

5 

24 275 

0 6108 

36 683 

14 8 

*7 9 

67 3 


Hence, composition of first infimtesimal amount of distillate 65 0% CCI4 + 10 0% 
C.H»CH, + 25 0% C,H4Br, 


Tabl* XX — Sixth Mixturb or Boiling Point 99® Composition op thb Mix 
TURE 29 67% CCI4 + 5 23% CdHjCHa + 65 10% C9H4Brs 


DtoUlUte 

No 

Weight of 
diatiUete 

Spec vol 

Refractive 

angle 

% CCU 

0 CtHtCHi 

% CiH«Bn 

X 

25 059 

0 5987 

41 650 

64 3 

4 3 

31 4 

a 

26 007 

0 5920 

40 875 

57 2 

5 0 

37 8 

3 

26 686 

0 5792 

39 517 

45 6 

6 0 

48 4 

4 

26 811 

0 5359 

37 200 

27 I 

7 3 

65 6 

5 

26 3X0 

0 3265 

34 fii7 

10 2 

7 I 

82 7 


Hence, composition of first infinitesimal amount of distillate 66 7% CCI4 +40% 
CiHiCH* + 29 3% CiHiBr* 


Table XXI —Seventh Mixture of Boiling Point 99® Composition of the 
Mixture 3855% CCU + 0% CeH^CHs + 71 45% C^HiBrs 


DiatlUate 

No 

Weight of 
dietiUatc 

Spec vol 

Refractive 

angle 

% CCU 

% CfHiCHi 

% C«H4Bn 

1 

26 4x8 

0 5709 

41 630 

fiS 3 

0 

34 7 

3 

36 960 

0 5571 

40 630 

57 2 

0 

42 8 

3 

38 091 

0 5350 

38 900 

44 I 

0 

55 9 

4 

38 907 

0 3006 

35 817 

23 9 

0 

76 I 

5 

31 107 

0 4707 

32 667 

6 7 

0 

93 3 


Hence, composition of first infinitesimal amount of distillate 67 6% CCU + 0% 
COIiCH, + 32 4% C,H 4 Br, 


Table 

XXU— PiitST 

Mixture of 

Boiling 

Point 107® 

Composition of the 

Mixture 

DietiUate Weight of 

Ho dlstllUite 

9 90% CCU + 90 10% CaHiCHa + 0% COfaBr, 

Refractive 

Spac vol angle % CCU % CUHiCHi 

% cun^n 

X 

14 330 

I 0549 

39 967 

19 6 

80 4 

0 

9 

13 999 

X 0760 

39 830 

15 7 

84 3 

0 

3 

14 195 

I 0941 

39 733 

12 3 

87 7 

0 

4 * 

. 14 029 

I 1144 

39 600 

8 3 

91 5 

0 

5 ^ 

14 *82 

X 1368 

3ft-483 

4 a 

95 8 

0 


Hetioe» connKirition of first infiniteaimal amount of distillate, ai $% CCU 78 5% 
C«H|CHt H” 0% CiH4Bri t f 



i8Mi»wr>Boc»t^Wo>«OMa^ csatmtuK ‘4!ii8i 

Tabui XXIIX.-^^Sbgoiid MnetuicB of Boiuno Point 107 ^ Comosivtcnr ofi tm 
MiatTtm«; 14 3^% CCI4 + 57.38% + 2840% C.H 4 lr,* 


Distillate Weight of Refrmctive 

No. dIstlUate. Spec. vol. angle. %Ca4. %C»! 9 bCHi. %CaB«Bn. 

1 . 16.873 0.8820 40.017 30 O 53.2 16.8 

2 . 17.085 0.8964 39.742 24.7 56.3 18.8 

3 . 16.437 0.9099 39.400 i8.2 59.9 21.9 

4 . 16.921 0.9x75 39.050 12.o 62.5 25.5 

3 . 15.999 0.9126 38.633 5.3 63.4 31.1 


Hence, composition of first infinitesimai amount of distillate: 32.1% CCI4 4 * 51*5% 
C|H.CH, + 164% CiH4Br,. 


Tabls XXIV.—Third Mixturs op Bousing Point 107®. Composit^n op thb 
Mixture: 16.32% CCI4 + 38.08% CiHiCHs + 45.60% C«H4Brt. 


Distillate 

No. 

Weight of 
distillate. 

Spec vol. 

Refractive 

angle. 

% ecu 

% C«H*CH« 

% CaH 4 Bra. 

1 . 

* 19 .324 

0.7752 

40.017 

36.4 

36.2 

27.4 

2. 

• 19-358 

0.7841 

39-583 

30.5 

39.0 

30 5 

3 . 

• 19 - 4*3 

0.7904 

39-017 

22 0 

41.9 

36 l 

4 . 

19.227 

0.7874 

38.330 

13.0 

43.5 

43*5 

5 . 

19.264 

0 7698 

37.683 

5.8 

42.8 

51.4 


Hence, composition of first infinitesimal amount of distillate; 38.6% 4 * 34.8% 

CiHiCH, 4 - 26.6% CiH4Br,. 


Table XXV.—Fourth Mixture op Boiling Point 107®. Composition op the 
Mixture: 17.12% CCU + 25.68% C«H»CHi 4 - 57*20% CjHtBra 

Distillate Weight of Re/racUve 

No. dlsmiate. Spec. vol. angle. % C.CU. % C«H»CH». % CtHiBn. 


1 . 21.184 0.7042 39.967 4^.6 25.0 34.^ 

2 . 20.802 0,7079 39.358 33.x 27 3 39.6 

3 . 21.126 0,7067 38.592 24.0 29.3 46.7 

4 . 21.185 0.6994 37.700 15.1 30.5 34*4 

5 . 21.820 0.6780 36.750 5.9 29.7 64.4 


Hence, composition of first infin ccsimal amount of distillate: 43 * 9 % CCI4 4 “ 23.7% 

CsHiCH, 4 - 32.4% C,H4Br«. 

Table XXVI.— Fipth Mixture of Boiling Point 107®.' CoMPosrrroN op the 
Mixture: 17.58% CCU 4 * xi.72% CiHiCHi •+■ 70.75% CtH«Bri, 

DIstUlate Weight of Refractive ^ or r-t* nix cr 

No. dlstalate. Spec. voL angle. % CCU. % C*H*CH». % CtliiiHft. 


1. 24.002 o.6aii 39.850 45.2 X2.2 42.6 

a. 34.133 0.6153 38.838 33.9 13.5 30.6 

3...*... 24.510 0.6039 37.600 24.7 14.6 60.7 

4 . 24.710 0.5860 56.117 12*9 14-9 72.2 

5 . 25.360 0.5607 34.733 4-6 13-3 8a.I 


ItTsuv*^^ oompositioii of first infinitetiiQRl aflUNint of diitfllate: 49*3% CC1| 4* Ti.6% 
CiH,CH.4-39.x%CiH4Br,. ‘ 
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Tam XKVZI«**-6ixra Mncraui of fioitmo Pomt 107*. CoiiPOittioK w 

HIAVIiEA: 17.84% ecu + 44^% CiHeCH^ + 77*7o% CtH^Brt. 


Diftillatt WtUlit of Rdroetivo 

Ho, dMUatfi. Spec. voL anck. % CCU. % COXtCHi. % CiHiBra 

1 . 26,187 0.5756 39817 48.5 4.8 46.7 

2 . 25.844 0.5622 38.500 38.0 5.4 56.6 

3 . 27.001 0.5433 • 36.708 24.7 6.0 69,3 

4 . 28.328 0.5201 34650 II. 5 5.9 82.6 

5 . 29.894 0.4986 33.067 3.3 4-8 91.9 


Hence, composition of first infinitesimal amount of distillate: 53.1% CCI4 + 4.6% 
C,H»CH» -h 42.3% C,H4Br.. 


Tabl« XXVni. —SsvBNTH Mixture op Boiling Point 107®. Composition of thb 
Mxxtuiuc 18.00% CCU + 0% CiHaCHi + 82.00% CiHiBri. 


DktUlate Weifht of Rcfriustive 

Mo. distaiatc. Spec, ▼ol angle. % CCU. % CiHtCHi. % CtRiBri 

*. 28.039 0.5459 39.750 50.5 o 49.5 

2 . 26.919 0.5256 38.083 38.7 O 61.3 

3 . 28.723 0.5007 35.817 24.0 o 76.0 

4 . 29.234 0.4769 33.375 10.1 o 89.9 

5 . 31*172 0.4637 31.850 2.4 o 97.6 


Hence, composition of first infinitesimal amount of distillate: 55.5% CCU + 0% 
C.H*CH, + 44.5% ClH4Br,. 

Tabui XXIX. —First Mixturb op Boiling Point 115**. Composition op thb 
Mixture: 0% CCU 4 * 50.40% CUHiCHi -f' 49 60% CaHiBrs. 


DlatUUte Weifht of Refractive 

No. diatiUate. Spec. vol. angle. % CCU. % CUHaCHt % CtlUBn. 

1 . 17.144 0.8920 38.175 O 61.9 *38.1 

2 . 18.419 0.8763 38.083 O 59.6 40.4 

3 . 17.651 0.8587 37.950 O 57.1 42.9 

4 . 23.047 0.8307 37.750 o 53.1 46.9 

5 . 18.346 0.7881 37.392 o 47.0 53.0 


Hence, composition of first infinitesimal amount of distillate: 0% CCU + 62.9% 

COIiCH, -f 37.1% C,H4Br,. 

Taiut XXX.>-8 bcond Mixrmui op Boxlinq Point 115**. Composition op tm$ 
Mixture: 3*81% CCU 4 - 34 29% C#H.CH, 4- 61.90% 


Dtotniata Wdaht of Rtfractive 

No. dMlata. Spec. toI. angle. % CCU. % C«HaCH«. % CaHiBn. 

1. 18.090 0.7744 38.083 Z0.6 42.3 47^1 

a. 19.274 0.7667 37.792 7.6 41.9 SO.5 

3 . 18.998 0.7540 37.467 50 40.6 54.4 

4 . 21.330 0.7340 37.100 3.0 38.3 58.7 

. 21.^60 0.7016 36.600 1.0 34.2 64.8 


Hence, oooQiosition d first mfinitestmal amoemt of distillate: 12.3% CCU + 42.1% 
CACH, + 43.6% COIiBr,. 
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TiiBut XXXI.—^Timis Mixnnut C0 Boiuko Point 115*. CoKPoamoN or nn 
Mrmms: 6.00% CCU + 34.00% C,HtCHt + 7aoo% C>H«Brt. 


DlitlUste Walsht of R«fr«ctlve 

No. dtatillate. Spec. vol. engle. % CCk % CUHiCHt. % CiH4Bn. 

1 . 21.171 0.6995 37983 17-5 29.9 52.6 

2 . 21.543 0.6921 37-450 11. i 31-5 57-4 

3 . 21.509 0.6792 36.908 7.6 29.4 63.0 

4 . 21.668 0.6599 36.333 3.9 27.6 68.5 

5 . 23.061 0.6315 35.683 1.4 24.1 74.5 


Hence, composition of first infinitesimal amount of distillate: 21.2% CCI4 + 28.5% 
CACH, + 50.3% C,H 4 Br,. 


Tablb XXXII. —Fourth Mixture or Boieino Point 115*. Composition op the 
Mixture: 7-44% CCI4 + 17-36% CiHsCHi + 75-20% CiHiBr*. 


DiatiUate 

No. 

Weight of 
diitiUate. 

Spec, vol. 

Refractive 

angle. 

% CCi. 

% C 4 H,CHi. 

% CtH 4 Bn. 

1. 

. ao.837 

0.6530 

37.983 

22.8 

22.0 

55.2 

2. 

21.763 

, 0.6437 

37.233 

15.8 

22.4 

6x.8 

3 . 

. 22.538 

0.6316 

36.517 

10.1 

22.0 

67.9 

4 . 

22.841 

0.6134 

35.738 

5.0 

20.7 

74.3 

5 . 

23.669 

0.5887 

35.017 

2.0 

17.9 

80.1 


Hence, composition of first infinitesimal amount of distillate: 25.7% CCI4 + 21.8% 
C,H*CH, + 52.5% CiHiBr,. 


Table XXXIII.— Fifth Mixture op Boiling Point 115*- Composition op the 
Mixture: 8.88% CCI4 + 8.87% CtH^CH, + 82.25% C,H4Br,. 

DIetnUtc Weight of Refractive _ 

No. dietaUite. ^>ec. verf. angle. % CCU. % % CiHiBn. 


1 . 24.412 0.3880 37-750 28.1 11.5 60.4 

2 . 25.717 0.5756 36.600 19.1 IX .9 69.0 

3 . 25.136 0.560X 35.425 11*0 XX.6 77-4 

4 . 26.253 0.5422 34367 4.9 X0.6 84.5 

5 . 27.417 0.3219 33.467 *-4 8.5 90.1 


Hence, completion of first infinitesimal amount of distillate; 32*7% CCI4 4 “ 11.2% 
CACH, + 56.1% Cai4Br,. 


Table XXXIV.— Sixth Mixture op Boilino Point 115®. Composition op the 


Mixture: 9 *66% CCU 


DietlUate Weight of 

No. dietifiate. Spec. vol. 

1 . 26.402 0.5517 

2 . 27.329 0.5351 

3 . 28.942 0.5x71 

4 . 28.855 0.5006 

5 . 30.973 0.4870 


4.14% C*H|CH, + 86.20% C.H4Br,. 


Refractive 

angle. 

% ecu. 

% C$H$CH$ 

37.367 

30.9 

5.6 

36.067 

20.5 

5.8 

34.523 

II 4 

5.4 

33.230 

4.5 

4.7 

32.450 

0.8 

3.7 


%C$B 4 Bn. 

63.5 

73.7 

83.2 

90.8 
95-5 


Hence, of first infinitesimal amount of d ist illate: 36.5% CCU *f‘, 5 * 5 % 

C^HiCHi + 58.0% CABrt. 




























1^UM4 XXXV.-^SwENtv lisxmm m Bomxto Pom tl5^ cqr mi 

^ MixTUXS: 10*00% CCSU ^ o% CtHfCHt 4 * 90*00% CiH4Bri« 


PistmatA 

Nb 

Wsifhtof 

dirtiUmte. 

Spec. vol. 

Refractive 

angle 

%CCU 

%CiRiCHi. 

%CiH4Bn 

X. 

38.588 

0 5160 

37.333 

32.7 

0 

67.3 

3. 

. 39.331 

0.4956 

35.333 

31 I 

0 

78.9 

3 . 

. 39.414 

0 4780 

33.508 

II 5 

0 

88.3 

4 . 

. 31.646 

0.4665 

32.300 

4 6 

0 

9 S -4 

3 . 

. 31.456 

0 4611 

31 583 

1.3 

0 

98.7 


Henoe, composition of first infinitesimal amount of distillate: 40.0% CCI4 + 0% 
+ 60 0% C*H4Bri. 


Tabl« XXXVI. —Summary. 

Composition of liquid. Composition of vapor 


Temp 

Mixture 

% CCI4 

% Ctllt 

% CiHsBrt 

%CCl4. 

% CtHi 

% CaHiBn 

83* 

X 

83 00 

17 00 

0 

92 7 

7.3 

0 

83* 

3 

81.26 

14 34 

4 40 

91 8 

6 3 

I 9 

83* 

3 

77.76 

8 64 

13 60 

91 8 

3 75 

4.43 

83* 

4 

76 04 

6 16 

17 800 

91 4 

3 6 

6 0 

83 • 

5 

74 67 

3.93 

21.40 

91.4 

1.8 

6.8 

83" 

6 

73 42 

1.88 

24.70 

90 8 

0.8 

8.4 

83* 

7 

72 30 

0 

27.70 

90 7 

0 

9.3 

91* 

X 

59 40 

40 60 

0 

78.6 

21 4 

0 

91* 

2 

59 16 

39 44 

I 4 

78 7 

20 8 

0 5 

91* 

3 

54 67 

23.43 

21 90 

79 I 

12 8 

8 I 

91* 

4 

50 88 

13 72 

36 40 

79 0 

7.2 

13.8 

91* 

5 

49.22 

8.68 

43.10 

79 0 

5 I 

15 9 

91* 

6 

47 88 

5.32 

46 80 

79 4 

3.0 

17 6 

91* 

7 

45.80 

0 

54.2 

79.7 

0 

20.3 

99® 

1 

35.40 

64 60 

0 

57.7 

42.3 

0 

99" 

2 

34.64 

51 96 

13 40 

59*. I 

35 0 

5.9 

99* 

3 

33.50 

33.50 

33.00 

62 5 

33 2 

14.3 

99* 

4 

32.16 

21.44 

46 40 

64.1 

15.1 

20.8 

99® 

5 

31.15 

13.35 

55.50 

65.0 

XO.O 

35.0 

99® 

6 

29 67 

5.23 

65. XO 

66.7 

4.0 

29.3 

99® 

7 

28.55 

0 

71.43 

67.6 

0 

32.4 

107* 

X 

9.90 

90 10 

0 

31.5 

78.5 

0 

e 

0 

3 

14.32 

57.28 

38 40 

32.1 

51.5 

16.4 

107* 

3 

16.32 

38 08 

43.60 

38.6 

34.8 

36.6 

107* 

4 

17.12 

25 68 

37.20 

43.9 

25.7 

32.4 

107* 

5 

17.58 

II 7a 

70.75 

49.3 

xr.6 

39.1 

0 

0 

6 

17.84 

4.46 

77 70 

33.1 

. 4.6 

42.3 

107* 

•.7 

18 00 

0 

82.0 

55.3 

0 

44 5 

M5* 

X 

0 

50.40 

49.60 

0 

62.9 

37.1 

Its* 

3 

3.81 

34 29 

61.90 

13.3 

42.x 

43.6 

IIS* 

3 

6.00 

24.00 

70.00 

31.3 

38.5 

30.3 

113* 

4 

7.44 

17.36 

73.20 

25.7 

31.8 

53.5 

ns* 

5 

8.88 

8.87 

82.35 

32.7 

Xt.3 

56.x 

IIS* 

6 

9*66 

4* *4 

86.30 

S 6.5 

S*6 

58.0 

115* 

7 

10.00 

0 

90.00 

40 

0 

6Of0 * 
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SUBSTITUTION IN THE BENZENE NUCXEUS. 

By a. P. RoLumAN. 

Received September 23 . 1914 . 

A few years ago, I showed^ that none of the hypotheses proposed to 
explain the phenomena of substitution in benzene nucleus. are able 
to give a satisfactory explanation of the facts. Since then, H. S. Fry, 
in a series of papers,* published a new h)rpothesis and was able to ex¬ 
plain some of the phenomena observed by means of it, e. g., the fact that, 
in the rearrangement of phenyl acetyl nitrogen chloride CjIIbNCI.COCHi 
and similar compounds, the halogen enters only in positions ortho or 
para to the nitrogen atom. 

However, on stud)dng this hypothesis more closely it seems to me that 
there are so many objections against it, that it cannot be accepted. I 
venture to present the most important ones in the following ILies. 

z. Fry admits that benzene has the structure of 
Fig. I, based on Thomson's electronic theory of 
linking of the atoms. As he observes, this formula 
indicates the possibility of two isomeric compounds 
CaHbX, whereas no such isomers have been found 
thus far. In order to explain this, he assumes either 
that one of the two isomers (“electromers"), e, g., of 
chlorobenzene is unstable under ordinary physical 
conditions, or that monochlorobenzene is an equilib¬ 
rium mixture of two tautomeric electromers. It seems 
to me that serious objections may be made against 
botii of these auxiliary h3rpotheses. With regard to the first one; ad¬ 
mitting C<H 6 C 1 to be stable, CsHbCI would be unstable. But in £>-C«H*Cli 
and p-CcHaCIj, where one Cl-atom is negative and the other positive! 
we have perfectly stable compounds. On the other hand, if mono¬ 
chlorobenzene is a mixture of CeHtCl and C«HbCI, the nitration of Such a 
mixture ought to give a mixture of o- and p-chIoronitrobenzei^ (derived 

from CbHbCI) and of f>*-chloronitrobenzene (derived from CaHiCl), since— 
according to Fry—‘^substituents of the same sign occupy positions which 
* "Die dhekte EinfOhitmf vcm Substitucnten in den Benzolkern,** p. 203- 
*Tbi8 Journal, 34» 664 (tgts); 3^ (1914); s®® al *9 Z'. physik. Ckem,t 

3®5 (*9io). 
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are wta to each other» atud sut>stituents of opposite sign will oooipy 
posi t kms either ortho or para to each other.*' Now, I have been able to 
prove that in the nitration of chlorobenzene no trace of m«compotmd is 
fomied, since the eutectic point of an artificial mixture of p- and o>chloro- 
nitrobenzene coincides with the eutectic point of the nitration product of 
dilorobenzene. 

a. It can be proven in still another way that Fry’s rule, just mentioned, 
with regard to the position taken by a new substituent, cannot be correct; 
Fry maintains that the iodine is positive in iodobenzene, since it is formed 

from sodium benzoate and iodine chloride, the latter having the formula 
— 4 * 

C 1 — 1 . But iodobenzene also pelds p- and (^-compounds on nitration, 
just as the other halogen-benzenes, though in these the halogen is ad¬ 
mitted to have a negative charge. For the rest, it is somewhat striking, 

that Fry admits on p. 252, L c., that chlorobenzene has the formula CeHjCl, 
whereas he declares on p. 264, that **it has been impossible so far to prove 
directly, whether the chlorine atom in monochlorobenzene is positive or 
negative.” 

3. According to Fry, ”the radical SOsH in phenylsulfonic acid may 
function either positively or negatively.” He deduces this from the 
fact that this add yields benzene on heating with water, but phenol on 
melting with alkali. But, since in <h and p-phenylene disulfonic acid one 
SO|H should be positive when the other is negative, these acids should 
yield phenol exdusively on melting with alkali. In reality they yield 
pyrocatechol and hydroquinol. 

4* The formula of p-chlorotoluene and p-chlorobromobenzene must 
be as is indicated in Fig. 2, according to the hypothesis of Fty. 



Fi^z. 

If his rule were correct, we should expect that in the nitration of 

the two p-compounds the group nitro"^ (because nitric add must be 
— + 

HO.NOt) should only take position 2, because the H-atom placed there, 
must be positive. However, by researches executed in my laboratory 
by Mbaut^ and by Edneken,* it is proved, that in both cases consideraUe 
»jeecari/. a44 (1913). 

* Not y«t puNidied. 
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quantities of both ci the isomers 2 and 3 are obtained. In the case of 
(?-chlorotoluene and o-chlorobromobenzene, Wibaut^ proved for the first 
substance, that the nitration yields all the four possible mononitro com¬ 
pounds in considerable quantity, and for the second substance, I have 
proved that the nitration product contains almost equal quantities of the 
nitro products 4 and 5,* though Fry*s rule predicts the formation of only 
the isomers 4 and 6. It is evident, that these objections would undergo 
no change, if all the signs admitted here for the substituents were the 
reverse. 

5. Fry's explanation of the fact that the chlorination of nitrobenzene 
yields w-nitrochlorobenzene, can neither be accepted. He supposes that 

— 4. 

HO.Cl is the chlorinating agent “since absolutely anhydrous chlorine 
does not react with anhydrous reagents.” However, this introduction 
of clilorine is only possible, when a large quantity of SbCl« is added (Vi 
of the weight of the nitrobenzene). All traces of water must be taken 
away by it. The only plausible explanation is, that SbCU is formed, 
whi^ transports the chlorine to the nitrobenzene. As there can be little 

doubt that ShCU is SbCls (always according to the views of Fry' chlorine 
ought to replace an o- or />-H-atom in CaH 6 N 08 , when NO* in it is positive. 

6. The substitution of chlorine in 0- and ^-chloronitrobcnzene by OH 

is explained very well by Fry's hypothesis, admitting for the formulas 
— + 

of these compounds Cl.C6H4.N02(/>-o); for the negative OH is now able' 
to change places with the negative Cl. The fact that chlorine in w-chloro- 
nitrobenzene cannot be replaced is also explained in this way, since it Has 
+ + 

the formula Cl.C6H4.N02(w). '\dmitting this explanation, one Cl 

should also be replaceable by OCHs in o- and ^-dichlorobenT^e, 
— + — r“ + + 

Cl.CeH4.Cl, but not in w-dichlorobenzene, C1,C6H4.C1 (or Cl.CeH4.CI). 
However, de Mooy* has proved in my laboratory, that the latter also 
reacts with sodium methylate, and that the velocity of this reaction is 
even greater than for the p- and o-isomers, one Cl-a,tom being replaced 
in all three compounds. 

I wish, finally, to call attention to two further points. In the first 
place, it would probably be very difficult to designate what charge a 
given substituent has. In most cases it might as well be positive as 
negative. This naturally causes a great uncertainty in the explanation 
of the reactions. In the second place, I might direct the attention on the 
consequences of the hypothesis in the case of open carbon chains. For 

these, it leads to the formula C—C-C—C ..., for the Hnking of the 

12 3 4 

' hoc, cU. 

* Not yet published. 



&atcNm ocnties About bf C-atcxm i giving oS an electma to &ato«a a, 
this sending off m electron in its turn to C«atom 2, and so on. This 
nttist cause the C-^atoms at both ends of an open chain to have <^>posite 
signs. This would involve the consequence that the Br-atoms, e, g., in a * 
polymethylene dibromide, ought to show a different behavior, which is 
also in contradiction with the experimental facts. 

CatMlCAt LAVOKATORY. UnIVSRKTV Of AjCmRDAM. 
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THE ADDITION COMPOUNDS OF ORGANIC SUBSTANCES 
WITH SULFURIC ACID. 

By Jamhs Kbnoall and Clifford D. Carfsntrr ' 

Received October 26 , 1914 . 

The treatment of aromatic organic substances with sulfuric acid, re-, 
suiting in the formation of condensation products (sulfonic acids), is a 
well-known and widely-applied reaction. In a recent communication’ 
the opinion was expressed that, in such condensations, the formation of 
addition compounds between the reacting substances may represent an 
intermediate stage of the process. The same view has been repeatedly 
advanced in the past, notably by Kekul^,* van’t Hoff,^ Michael,* and 
Guye.* Very little systematic evidence, however, has been brought for¬ 
ward in its support, save in the work of Menschutkin,^ on the addition 
compounds of organic substances with inorganic salts, illustrating an 
intermediate phase of Friedel and Craft's reaction. The recent papers 
of Baume* and his pupils, on systems containing substances of very low 
freezing point, are also of importance. 

Sulfonation is a vigorous reaction, induced by the application of heat 
Of the mechanism 4of the process we know practically nothing, except 
that it is complex and probably consists of several distinct stages. Since, 
at the high temperatures employed, the reaction is rushed through idl 
of these without a stop, no information has been obtained regarding 
possible intermediate products. Hoogewerff and van Dorp* have iso- 

^ The work presented in this paper forms the basis of a dissertation submitted by 
Clifford D. Carpenter to the University of Chicago in part fulfilment of the teqttke- 
aents for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

* Kendal^ This Journal, $6,1722 (1914). 

* Kekul^, Ann,t xo6, 129 (1858). 

* Van’t Hoff, Ansichien Uber organische Chemie, I, 225, 244. 

* Michael, This Journal, 33, loot (1910). 

* Guye, J. ckim, 8, 119 (1910). 

^ Menschutkin, J. chim. fhys., 9, 338 (1911). 

* Baume, /. ctUm, phys., 13, 212 (1914). 

* Hoogewerff and van Dorp, Rec, irav, ckim. Pays-Bas, 211 (1899}; aif 3$3 
(1902). 
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latod'^tMue additidn coitipOtaids of organic substances with sulfuric and 
phosphoric acids, but a complete examination has been made of no single 
system. 

In the present investigation, the freezing point method previously de¬ 
scribed^ is applied to the general study of sulfonation. The components 
are mixed at as low a temperature as possible and the xnixtiire frozen in¬ 
stead of heated; in this way addition compounds, if formed, are at once 
isolated. The freezing point (temperature of incipient solidification) 
of a mixture of known composition gives us a point on the temperature- 
composition curve of the system, and from a series of mixtures of varying 
composition the complete diagram is obtained. In this diagratn a break 
in the curve corresponds to a change in the solid phase crystallizing from 
the solution; a maximum point on the curve indicates a compound. At 
such a maximum point the mixture completely solidifies at constant tem¬ 
perature. The position of the maximum on tlie axis of molecular composi¬ 
tion gives the formula of the compound; the sharpness of the curve around 
the maximum shows the relative extent of dissociation of the compound 
into its components. Fuller details of the experimental method followed 
and of the interpretation of the diagrams obtained wiU be foimH on refer¬ 
ence to the previous papers dtetl above. 

The first class of substances examined consisted of the normal aromatic 
acids (benzoic acid and its homologs). It has already been shown* 
that these substances give addition compounds with stronger organic 
acids. In such systems the acidic properties of the weaker acid arc sup¬ 
pressed and basic (unsaturated) properties are induced in the character¬ 
istic carbonyl group, the reaction taking place as follows: 

R—c«*o± -f- hx:z±:r— 

I I 

OH OH 

The compounds formed are consequently to be regarded as true oxonium 
salts. It will be obvious that the same reaction should apply if the 
stronger acid of the system is morgantCf e. g., sulfuric; acid. The primary 
dissociation of this acid is monobasic, hence the compounds obtained 
should be of the general type indicated above, R.C00H,H2S04. How¬ 
ever, ^the secondary dissociation of sulfuric acid also involves the possi¬ 
bility of addition compounds of the type 2R.C00H,H2S04. 

The experimental results obtained showed that the reaction proceeds 
exactly as expected, addition compounds of both types being isolated. 
The investigation was therefore extended to include other classes of or¬ 
ganic substances containing the characteristic « Ojl group, namely 

> kendall. This JouitNAL, 36,1222 (1914). 

36,1722 (1914)* 
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aUpbiktic ddd8» aldehydes, ketones and anhydrides. All of these gave 
ad^tion products with sulfpric acid. The action of sulfuric acid on 
phenols was also examined, with significant results. The complete list 
of Substances studied is given below: 


Aromatic acldi. 

1. Benzoic 

2. d-Toluic 

3. fft-Toluic 

4. />-Toluic 

5. a-Toluic 

6 . Salicylic 

7. o-Nitrobenzoic 

8. Cinnamic 
a. Manddic 

Aldehyde!. 

24. ^Oxybenzaldehyde 

25. ^Nitrobenzaldebyde 

26. Vanillin 

27. Piperonal 


Aliphatic acidt. 

10. Chloroacetic 

11. Trichloroacetic 

12. Crotonic 

13. ee-Chlorocrotonic 

14. Glutaric 


Ketones 

28. Acetophenone 

29. Benzophenone 

30. Benzil 

31. Dimethylpyrone 


Phenols 
13. Phenol 

16. O'Cresol 

17. ^Cresol 

18. ^Xylenol 

19. ^‘Xylenol 

20. Thymol 

21. o>Nitrophenol 

22. m-Nitrophenol 

23. ^Nitrophenol 
Anhydrides. 

32. Benzoic 

33. Succinic 

34. Phthalic 

35. Coumarin 


Experimental* 

Pure sulfuric add (100% HSSO4) was obtained by mixture of samples 
of higher and lower concentration, respectively. The add of lower 
concentration employed was J, T. Baker's “Add sulfuric, C. P. 95.6- 
96.4%,“ that of higher concentration was prepared from this by careful 
addition of Baker and Adamson's “Sulfuric add, C. P. Fuming. 
(HsSaOT).’’ The 100% add thus obtained was standardized gravi- 
metrically by the barium sulfate method. A more accurate criterion 
of its purity, however, was directly available in a determination of its 
freezing point, since a change in concentration of o 1% corresponds to a 
difference of o 6° in the point of fusion. The aad used throughout the 
investigation froze at 10.3-10.4®, This compares favorably with the 
values found by other observers,^ when it is remembered that the add 
could not be completely safeguarded from traces of moisture during the 
determinations. Contact with the outer air was made as short as possi¬ 
ble by delivering the add into the freezing point tube from a Grethan 
pipct. 

The organic substances employed were mostly pure Kahlbaum sped- 
mens with ^tislactory points of fusion. Only in a few cases was spedal 
purification necessary. 

The experhnental difficulties involved in the examination of the 
terns considered in the present paper were much greater than those en¬ 
countered in previous work, and the method of procedure was necessarily 


> Pickering, /. Ckem. Sac., 57, 331 (1890) obtained 10.33* ss the point of fnsloti. 
A slightly higher value—10.43* to 1043*—was found by Lichty (Tms Jouxnai*, 
1842 (1908)). 
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slightly modified to reduce them as much as possible. In tl^ first fdace, 
all solutions with low temperatures of fusion became w y viscous 
hard to stir. What little stirring could be done prp^uced in the liquid 
a mass of air bubbles, difficult to distinguish from minute crystals, hence 
the solution never became perfectly clear and the freezing point appeared 
Very indeterminate. In such systems each point was repeated several 
times and after considerable practice the exact temperature of fusion 
could be fixed. Secondly, almost all mixtures exhibited supercooling to 
a marked degree. So long as the freezing point curve of one of the com¬ 
ponents was being followed, solidification could be induced by the addi¬ 
tion of a minute crystal of this component, but nothing could be done 
in cases where, a compound being expected, the mixture persistently 
hardened to a glassy mass without crystallization. Finally, certain of 
the systems (especially phenols) gave dark-colored solutions, in which it 
was very difficult to determine the presence of solid phase, although a 
yellow fiame set behind the tube proved of some help. 

Pure sulfuric acid fumes on exposure to tlie air, even at ordinary tem¬ 
peratures, and tends to lose SO3. This was not, however, a cause of diffi¬ 
culty in the systems considered in the present paper, since the addition 
of the second component, with the consequent formation of vompounds 
m the solution, considerably reduces this tendency to decomposition. 
Even at temperatures above 100° (where little sulfuric acid was present) 
no indications of evolution of sulfur trioxide or water from the mixtures 
were obtained. 

Sulfonation itself rarely took place at the temperature of experiment.* 
In cases where sulfonation did proceed rapidly, the fact could at once be 
recognized by the presence of condensed water on the exposed portion of 
the tube. Such systems were n'»t examined further. It is quite certain 
that the compounds isolated by freezing, described in the following pages, 
are addition and not sulfonation products,* for the sulfonic acids decom¬ 
pose on fusion and have no dennite freezing points. Also the maximum 
points on the curves always correspond to points of simple molecular com¬ 
position, which would not be the case if the components had reacted 
together to split off water. Furthermore, the complete solidification 
of a solution at a maximum point at constant temperature indicates that 
no water is present. 

It was found that the exact point of fusion of a mixture could be most 
readily determined as follows: Solidification was induced, and the whole 

‘ Sulfonation is a slow process, even at high temperatures. Hence, at the freesing 
point of the mixture, its progress during the course of the experiments was generally 
netfiglWe entirely. In a few systems, however, it was obscived that the tempemtuie 
of fuston of a mixture changed gradually with the time, pointisig to slow sttlfonaficm of 
the substance under investigation. 

* This point is discuss^ more fully in a later section of the paper. 
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viji^$mtm wfybofid bi a water or paraffia bath^ the tentpemtuire of^ aidch 
pm alightllflM^ Iht reqtured fre^^ point, as found by a pMrioufi 
fippoixiiisati delbrlll^l^ation. Stirring was constantly maintained .in the 
spttition, and tha themoxneter immersed in this indicated a gradual rise of 
^mperature so Um% as solid phase was present and absorbing heat by 
fusion. Disappearance of solid phase was marked by a ‘'hang'’ in the 
temperature, suc^pded by a rapid rise. At the same time the solution 
became clear. 

By this method freezing points could be obtained, in favorable cadis, 
aeourate to within o.2-0.5®; in some systems, however, the tempera** 
tares given are correct only to the nearest degree. The difficulties of 
observation were especially great on the sulfuric acid side. Points in this 
legion (solid phase HsSOO are of no particular importance. ^ Consequently, 
after the first series of experiments with the aromatic acids had been com¬ 
pleted, the examination of this portion of the systems was omitted, except 
in special cases. The curve was startedTrom the other end and carried 
along as far as possible, by successive additions of sulftuic acid, until the 
composition of the mixture was such that no further compounds were to 
be expected. 

The results of the investigation are collected in the tables below, which 
are arranged as in the preceding papers of this series. (T «= tempera¬ 
ture of incipient soHdification.) ^me typical freezing point curves are 
shown in the accompanying diagrams. 


Aromatic and Aliphatic Acids. 

I. Benaok Add .—^The oompound CtHft.COOH,HsS04 was obtained, stablp at its 
maximum, m. p. 87.5^. The freezing point curve is given in Fig. I. 


(a) SoUd phase, COIft COOH. 


% C 4 Ii-C 00 H.. 

. 100.0 

98.0 

93.1 

83.9 * 

69.x 

67.4 


T. 

. 121.8 

130.6 

115-8 

109.6 

92.5 

90.0 



(6) Solid phase, C«H».C00HJiiS04. 


% CJVCOOH.. 

6o.a 

56.9 

51.8 

49.5 

44-3 

39.2 34-2 

30.8 

T. 

82.3 

84.3 

86.2 

87.3 

86.3 

83.2 77.2 

72.3 

% Cai..COOH.. 

26.2 

24.3 

23.6 

18.6 





. 61.4 

53-3 

44.6 

25.8 






(c) Solid phase 

, H,S 04 . 


%mmBbou.. 

9*9 

8.0 

5-7 

3.2 

0.0 




!.—6.2 —1.2 3.2 7.0 10.3 

, 1. 0-Toluic Acid .—The compound C7H7.COOH,HtSO« was obtained, stable at its 
A, m. p. 59** (see Pig. 111 ). 


. (a) Solid phase, C7H7.COOH. 

$U|bHr«CC)OH... 1000 88.7 78.0 68.1 66.7 61.1 58.1 

^ 102.9 97-8 92.0 83.6 82.2 74.2 67.0 
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(ft) Solid phMo, CiHfCOOH,HiS 04 


% C7H7 COOH 

SI 9 

31 6 

47 4 ^3 

39 S 37 0 

T 

587 

587 

58 2 57 6 

56 3 54 6 

%CTHrCOOH 

307 

25 6 

20 I 


T 

456 

33 5 

X2 0 




(c) Sohd phase 

HfSOd 

% C7H7 COOH 

46 

24 

0 0 


T 

30 

7 2 

103 



j m^Tolmc Actd —In this system two compounds were isolated 2C7H7 COOH,- 
HsSOd (m p 79 5 ® by extrapolation) and C7H7 COOH HsSOd (m p 63 5 by ex¬ 
trapolation) Both compounds are unstable at their maxima, but their points of 
fusion may be readily obtained by a slight extension of the curves, as will be seen 
from the diagram (Fig I) 

(a) bohd phase C7H7 COOH 


% C,H, COOH 

100 0 

845 

74 3 

67 7 

64 I 

61 8 



T 

110 0 

1005 

92 0 

836 

787 

74 9 




(b) Solid phase 

2C7H: 

r C00H,HaS04 


% C,H, COOH 

647 

61 8 

60 2 

59 5 

587 

556 

54 I 

509 

T 

79 3 

789 

78 ^ 

78 ^ 

78 0 

76 2 

75 9 

72 2 

% C,Ht COOH 

49 9 

47 I 

450 

363 





T 

71 6 

68 8 

62 3 

36 2 






(c) Solid phase 

C7H7 

COOH H,S 04 



% CiH, COOH 

425 

397 

364 

348 

340 

30 8 

27 I 

22 4 

T 

61 8 

584 

55 6 

540 

52 7 

46 s 

37 5 

20 8 



(d) Solid phase, H2SO- 

1 



% CtH, COOH 

77 

24 

0 0 






T 

—I 8 

73 

103 







4 i 4 ad~*The compound C7H7 COOH H.SO4 wa? obtained, unstoble 

at itB maximum (m p 100® by extrapolation) The freetong pomt curve is shown in 
Fig I 

(a) Sohd pft.<ise, C7H7 COOH 


% CtHt COOH 

1000 

84 2 

71 0 

62 9 

59 6 55 2 

5 i 3 

496 

468 

T 

1802 

1675 

1547 

1437 

137 5 1270 1160 

111 3 

100 2 


(6) Solid phase, CrH? C00H,HaS04 




% C,H, COOH 

45 5 

43 3 

37 I 

328 

aS I 23 0 

21 3 

x6 8 

147 

T 

99 5 

989 

94 9 

885 

775 S8 7 

530 

x8 0 

75 



(f) Sohd phase, HiSO, 




% C,H, COOH 

62 

32 

I 7 

00 





T 

—2 2 

30 

38 

103 






5 a-Tolmc Actd —The compound C7H7 C0OH,ii|SO4 was obtamed, stable at ita 


maximum, m p 62 ® 

(a) Sohd phase, CtHiXXKJH 


% C,H, COOH 

1000 

91 1 

838 

71 6 

699 

68 7 

67 1 

653 

6x6 


T 

768 

71 5 

67 7 

59 4 

568 

550 

532 

301 

406 



(b) Sohd phase 

qHr 

COOH.HsSOi 





% CtH, COOH 

5^3 

33 7 

498 


42 6 

39 5 

37 9 

362 

387 

163 

T 

584 

690 

617 

6 §t 

607 

60 0 

58 7 

530 

47 7 

158 



m m $m , 'mm msmmBi 

* ' (0 Solid piutm, BiSOi* 

%CyHy.COOH... 16.8 5.1 0.5 0.0 

T .. ——3 o 110.3 

d. S^iUcylic Acid .—^When fttlfuric add was added to this substance aUd the tern- 
lierature ndsed to melt the solid, water was given off. This evidence of a condensation 
reaction rendered further work on the S3rstem useless 



100 75 50 ?5 

Per cent. H1SO4. 

I. Benaoic add. Subtract 40** from temperature scale. 
f»i-Toluic add. Subtract 20** from temperature scale. 

III. p-Toluicadd. Subtract 60^ from temperature scale. 

IV, Trichloroacetic add. Add 40® to temperature scale. 

Fig.l, 
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7. e-NUrobetuoie Acid. —Oa u attempt to mdt the mktitre of add* in tbil* case, 
a violent reaction took place, leaving nothing in the tube but a <;diarre<) mM. 

8 . Cinnamic Acid. —This add also charred with sulfuric acid when the temperature 
was raised, and no investigation of the system could be made. Hoogewerff and van 
Dorp‘ record the existence of two addition compounds with the formulas C»Hr.COOH,- 
HaSOd and aCiHT.COOH.aHaSOd, respectively. 

Q. Mandelic Add. —Here again the mixture of the two acids darkened on heating 
and no satisfactory examination of the system could be carried out. 

10. ChloroaccHc Acid. —No compound formation in this system was indicated. 

(o) SoUd phase, CH,a.COOH. 

%CH|Cl.CC)OH 100.0 94.4 881 78.9 65.1 62.3 59.7 53.7 46.0 

T . 61.7 60.5 57.8 52.7 41.1 38.1 34-5 25.2 ,9.2 

11. Trichloroacetic Acid. —The freezing point curve of this system is given in Fig. 
I It will be seen that the depression of the freezing point of trichloroacetic acid by 
sulfuric acid is abnormally small. No compound was isolated, but in the region be¬ 
tween 11 % and 44% trichloroacetic acid the points obtained fall on two regular curvet 
running parallel throughout. It is evident that the lower curve corresponds to an 
unstable crystalline modification of trichloroacetic acid, with a melting point of ap¬ 
proximately 30*. 

(a) Solid phase. CCIb.COOH (I). 


% CCVCOOH... 

. 100.0 

89.3 

78.1 

68.2 

583 

340 49.5 

41.7 

37-7 

T. 

57.3 

56.1 

534 

51.2 

49.2 

47.9 47 0 

44.8 

^2.6 

% CCU.C00H.., 

33.2 

30.8 

26.1 

249 

21 0 

17.9 141 

11.3 


T . 

41.9 

39-2 

39-5 

35-3 

31-7 

29.0 21.6 

13.5 




(0) SoUd phaw, CClt.COOH (II). 



% ca,.cooH.., 

43-9 

32.9 

21.9 

17.8 

134 

7.8 



T. 

38.4 

33.8 

24.0 

20.2 

134 

1.0 




(8) Solid phase, HsS04. 
% CCI1.COOH.,. 2.9 0.0 


T. 7.5 10-3 

19 . CroUmic i4aci.—This add gave with sulfuric add the cquimolecular addition 
compound CfH«.C00H,HfS04, stable at its maximum, m. p. 24.5®. 

(a) Solid phase, CiHi.COOH. 

%CA.COOH... 100.0 93.8 83.5 74-6 69.1 65.9 59.3 

^. 71.0 67.5 fii.9 54-7 470 40.4 22.3 

(ft) Solid phase, CiH».CCX>H,H,S04. 

%C4I..COOH... 54-9 49.7 43.5 38.1 33.7 

. 21.3 24.3 23.3 15-8 1.5 

a-Chlorocrotonic Acid.—lxext. no addition compounds are indicated by tht 
freezing point curve. 

(tf) Solid phase, C|H4C1.C(X)H. 

% C|H4a.CCX)H. 100.0 90.4 80.2 694 63 5 5fi8 52.8 

'T. 99.0 93.5 86.5 79 5 73-2 64.0 58.5 

% CiH4Ci.ccx5h. 48.1 43.9 390 310 

^ 49.5 41.0 30.0 2.0 

14^ GliUaric Aoid.—HQOgffwerS and van Dorp* isolated addition compounds of 
^ Hoog ewer fi F a nd van JDorp, Reo, trao. chim. PayS'-Bas, i8> 2x3 (x899)* 

* Loe. oil. 
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MittMfaiilMUt vMli tile fwlfWHiiit 4i>iwle tUfMMk •ddtt-moeiate, ^Maurfie, awMiMdc. 
thmt 9K«]«9dtiti«i$Ulite for tme in tkOproteat iavet ti gfttkm owing to their high^points 
of talopi Olid gttttMic acid, which pOMeoies the loweit melting point of the ae^ of 
aatnfttted dibaalc addi, was dtosen for examination* An equimolecular addition 
compontid was obtained, stable at its nMotimum, m. p. 45.5 ^ 

(a) S(did phase, C«H«(COOH)s. 

% CiH4(COOH)s . 100.0 874 78.8 70.9 65.2 59.6 54.1 49.0 47.8 


T. 95-8 92-9 88.6 82.5 75.7 65.9 5i-7 37 1 35.0 

(6) Solid phase, CiHe(COOH),,H,S04. 

% CiH#(C(X)H),. 45.5 41.6 39.0 33.5 

T . 49-7 47-7 46-0 40.1 


Consideratioii of Results with Acids. 

Fourteen adds have been investigated with sulfuric acid. Four of 
these suffered decompodtion on heating, three gave no addition com¬ 
pounds, and seven yielded positive results. Of the eight compounds 
isolated, seven were of the type R.COOH,H2S04, and one of the type 
3R.C00H,HtS04. All compounds were colorless. 

An examination of the results shows that the rule enundated in a pre¬ 
vious communication,^ that the tendency towards addition-compound 
formation (for adds in pairs) is dependent upon the difference in addic 
strengths, holds throughout the entire series. Very weak organic adds 
readily form addition compounds with a strong add, such as sulfuric add. 
An increase in the addic strengths of the organic add is accompanied by 
the loss of this property. This is illustrated in the following table where 
the' results of ^e present investigation and those obtained by Hooge- 
werff and van Dorp’ are collected. The dissodation constants are those 
given by Ostwald.* 


Adds forming addition compounds. Acids not forming addition compounds. 


Add. 

100 K. 

Add. 

too K. 

Benzoic. 

0 0060 

d-Chlorobenzoic. 

_ 0.132 

o-Tohiic. 

o.oiao 

fn-Chlorobenzoic(?). 

0.0155 

fff-Tduic (2 compounds).... 

.. 0.00314 

^Chiorobenzoic(?). 

_ W.0093 

^Toluic. 

0.00515 

o-Bromobenzoic. 

0.145 

a-Toluic. 

0^00556 



m-Brombbenzoic. 

0.0137 



Cinnamic (2 compounds).... 

■ 0.00355 



Crotonic. 

0.00204 

Chloroacetic. 

0.155 

Succinic. 

0.00665 

Trichloroacetic. 

, ... 121.0 

Glutaric. 

.. 0.00475 

ce-Chlorocrotonic. 

_ 0.072 

Fumaric_^.... 

.. 0.093 



Mesaconic. 

0.0790 


¥ 


^ Kendall, Loc, cit, 

* Hoogewerff and van Dorp, Loc. cU. It must be remembered that negative iwndts ob¬ 

tained by Hoofewerfif and van Dorp do not disprove the existence of addition productSi 
•hice the mixtures investigated by them may not have had compodtionssuital^forthe 
isolation of compounds. r ^ 

* Ostwald, Z. pkysik, Chem,, 3^ 418 (1889). 
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TIia restdts of tfa^ Above table agree with those obtained previously^ 
in indicating that addition compounds of the type acid-^acid ate, in fact, 
oxonium scUiSf the acidic properties of the weaker acid being suppressed 
by the stronger, and basic (unsaturated) properties being induced in the 
carbonyl group. Under this view the formulas of the compounds ob¬ 
tained are: 


■“C 


(SO,).OH 




OH 


OH 


OH 


In the former, sulfuric add acts as a monobasic add; in the latter, as a 
dibasic add. 


Phenols. 


75. Phenol ,—^The compound aCeHsOH^HjSOi was obtained, stable at its maximum, 
m. p. 15.5® (see Fig. III). 


<o) SoUd phase, C^Hs.OH. 

% C«H|.OH. 100.0 94.1 86.6 79.4 72.0 

T. 42.4 35-5 30.5 23.4 13.4 

(i) Solid phase, aCeHj.OH.HiSOi. 

%C«Hi.OH. 66.8 61.3 55-4 5i-8 49.5 45*7 42-7 39-5 

T. 13,0 16.0 12.2 10.4 8.0 6.0 2.5 — 2\ 

%C*H6.0H . 36.3 34,1 

T. —7.0 —lo.o 

16. (hCresol .—In this system no addition compounds could be isolated, super¬ 
cooling mftlritig a satisfactory investigation very difficult. 

(a) Solid phase, CTHr.OH. 

% CtHt.OH. 100.0 89.1 76.8 68.7 66.2 61.9 

T. 30,4 26.2 18.8 9.6 6.2 i.o 

17. p-Cresol ,—Here two compounds were isolated, both stable at their points of 


fusion; aC7H70H,H,S04 (m. p. ii.o®^ and C7H7.0H,2H*S04 (m. p. 93 - 5 *)• 'The 
fiatnoM of the fnaTitruim in the case of the former compound indicates that it is largely 
dissociated into its components on fusion, but the form of the curve for the second 
Addition product, together with its tun^iisingl/ high melting point, makes it evident 
that the comixmnd is very stable. The freezing poiat curve is given in Fig. II. 


(o) Solid phase, C 7 H 7 .OH. 

% C7H7.OH . 100.0 90.4 82.2 75*4 ♦ 

'T. 34.6 29.4 22.1 11.6 

{b) SoUd phase, 2C7H7.0H,HsS04. 

%C7H7.0H. 68.0 62.6 58*5 54.1 50.5 45-4 

"T. ii.o ii.o 9.3 7*5 5*0 90 

ic) Solid phase, C7H7.0H,2H,S04. 

%C7H7.0H. 56.0 48.7 39.5 34.7 33.8 28.6 21.6 16.2 X2-S 

T. 24.0 57.3 84.1 91.9 93-4 90.9 78.2 57.8 40*2 


r€. s-JTytefwf.—In this system two compounds were also isola^, analogous to 
those obtained in the case of ^-oresol. The compounds 2CiHf0H,H*S04 (m. p. 70 ) 


‘ Kendall, This Jouhnai^, 38* *722 (i 9 » 4 )* 
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Md CiH*X 6 ,B ^04 (n. 9 . 90*) «cfe obtained. Both ate ttable at their iMltiiig 
pohita ^ Fig. II). 


(a) Solid phoae, C|H).OH. 

%CfHt.OH. ioox> #7.5 8o.a 75.8 7 S.> 63.7 

T. 63.7 57.6 50.3 47-0 4a.4 3».6 



100 73 50 23 

‘ Percent HiSO. 


I. ^Creaol. Subtract loo^ Irom temperature scale 
II c-Xyleu^. Subtract X40* from temperature scale. 

Ill Subtract xAb** from temperature scale. 

MMMmphenol Twy^ture scale correct 

Mutract 10 ** from temperatuie scale. 


i 
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(b) Solid phase, aCiHi 0H,HtS04 



709 

669 

602 

54 4 





T 

680 

700 

689 

634 







(«) Sohd phase, C|H,0HH.S04 



%C4H,0H 

507 

478 

44d 

41 5 

340 

304 

253 

lo 3 16 I 

T 

538 

608 

71 5 

80 7 

90 0 

894 

848 

72 8 58 3 


ip p^Xylenol —Two addition compounds were obtained m this system, the equi* 
molecular compound CgHi OH.HjSOi (m p 91 *) and the compound CiHi OH.iHiSOi 
(m p 104®) Both are stable at their maxima (see Fig II) 

(o) Solid phase CiHi OH 
%C|H| 0 H 1000 91 I 81 I 

T 74 o 71 o 67 9 

( 6 ) Solid phase. CsH. OH.H2SO4 
%CtH9 0H 717 670 617 540 

T 80 6 84 2 87 3 90 4 

{c) Sohd phase CsH, OH 2H1SO4 
% C|Ht OH ^64 401 328 24 7 

T 92 4 loi 0 104 o 91 9 

20 Thymol —On lirst addition of sulfuric acid to th3rmol the point of f**sion was 
lowered, as in normal cases After about 20% of acid had been added, however, two 
immisable layers formed and the point of fusion (in the layer ncher m thymol) re¬ 
mained practically constant on further addition of acid An attempt to cause complete 
admixture of the two liquids (at the point 53% thymol) by raismg the tempeiature 
resulted in sulfonation takmg place, a white solid separating out This did not melt 
at 100®, at which temperature water was given off The system was not examined 
further 

(o) Sohd phase CioHijOH 

% CioHii OH 100 o 92 4 83 3 72 2 64 7 52 7 

T 49 6 47 I 43 1 o* 420* ? 

21 o-Ntlrophenol —^No addition compound was here isolated The form of the 
<^rve mdicates also that none is present in solution, the freezmg point depression 

extremely small (sec Fig II) 0 N *rophenol here behaves quite differently from 
Its isomers, m-mtrophenol and p nitrophenol Both of these form addition com¬ 
pounds. as will be seen m Tables XXII and XXIII below Similarly ij-nitrophenol 
does not yield addition products with aniline* or with dimethylpyrqne.* while the other 
nitrophenols give compounds in both cases This anomalous behavior of o-mtro- 
phenol is evidently connected m some way with steanc hmdrance. smoc m acidic 
strength it hes between the other two* and should give exactly simil a r results 

(a) Sohd phase, QH4NO1OH. 


%CJI,NO,OH 

1000 

936 

880 

82 3 

75 7 

74 4 

689 

67 9 

T 

450 

43 9 

424 

4*5 

407 

414 

39 5 

406 

%Cai 4 N 0 . 0 H 

665 

638 

59 3 

526 

456 

407 

32 0 

258 

T 

391 

387 

39 3 

370 

33 5 

300 

31 0 

II 0 


^ Kreeman and Rodims, Monals, ay, 136 (1906). 

* Kendall, This Journal 36, ix 37 (1914)- 

* HoQetiian. Rec trot/ chtm Pays-Bas, ax, 444 (1902). 



' '‘'pam «1K6 'CLOVditi-tK -leate«tri«Mc;;< 

' ithJ^ikoplunoL —dottntxmiu) was obtail^, 3tCgH4.KO|.OH,lEtiS04, (n. p. 

83^), ptable At its maxitiittm (see a). 

(a) Solid phase, Cai4.NOs.OH. 

% Cai4.NOs.OH . 100.0 93.3 87.7 8a.o 


T . 95-4 92.5 89.4 847 

(6) Solid phase, 3C«H4.NOs.OH,HsS04. 

% Cai4.NOs.OH . 73-5 68.5 60.5 55*2 5X-4 45-9 37-7 S4.7 

T. 81.7 82.7 78.6 73*5 69.4 62.3 52.2 39.4 18.0 


23. p~Nitrophenol .—Here also one compound was obtained, 2C6H4.N0s,HtS04, 
(m. p. 90*), stable at its maximum. 


( a ) Solid phase, Cai4.NO,.OH. 
%Cai4.NOs.OH 1000 92.7 83,9 76.9 

T. 113.8 109.4 *02.7 970 

( b ) SoHd phase, 20014 NO,.OH,H,S04. 
%Cai4.NOs.OH 68.1 64.1 58.4 53.0 506 447 35.6 

T. 89 9 88.3 80 7 73.S 70.4 60 3 35 I 


Consideration of the Results with Pheflols. 

Nine phenols have been investigated with sulfuric acid. One of them 
suffered sulfonation, two gave negative results, the remaining six 3rielded 
addition compounds. Of the nine compounds isolated, five were of the 
type 2R.0H,HfS04, one of the type R.0H,H2S04, and three of the type 
R. 0 H, 2 HjS 04 . 

The addition of sulfuric acid to a phenol is accompanied in general by 
a darkening in color, the mixture becoming red and in some cases almost 
black. Only in one system, /?-cresol, were the solutions light-colored 
throughout. In the solid form, however, the addition prodiicts were 
colorless, or at most, only faintly tinted. This darkening, coupled with 
the viscous nature of the mixture, niade the investigation' of the systems 
extremely dilSicult. Supercooling occurred, in almost all systems, to a 
considerable extent; so that in some cases a compound (e, g., the com¬ 
pound aCsHB.OH.HiSOi, in the case of / 7 -xylcnol) was entirely missed ofl 
the first examination, and only on a repetition of the experiment found 
to exist. It is extremely probable, consequently, that in certain systems 
some of the addition products present in solution were not isolated. 

With regard to the structural formula of the compounds obtained, 
it is rathbr difficult to decide. The analogy between the addition prod¬ 
ucts here described and those obtained in the case of organic adds ren* 
ders the same oxonium structure extremely probable. The generally 
accepted vicw^ for the rep^sentation of compounds of the type phenol- 
add assumes that the phenol first goes over to the tautomeric ketonic 
fotm, e, g.» 

> Gomberg and Cone, Ann., 376, 220 (1910). 
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On this assumption, addition takes place on the carbonyl group, as in 
the case of adds. But it is also possible for the reaction to be explained 
directly, by assuming addition on the —OH group, as in the case of alco¬ 
hols.^ 

According to either of the above hypotheses, it is easy to represent 
compounds of the types R.0H,HjS04 and 2R.0H,HsS04. In the former 
sulfuric add acts as a monobasic acid, in the latter as a dibasic add. The 
third type of compound, however, R.0H,2H2S04, presents some difi&cul- 
ties, since it is impossible to express it, under the scheme followed through¬ 
out this series of papers, except by the assumption of hexavalent oxygen. 


R—O—H 


O(SOs) OH 


H 


H- 


0(SOs)OH 


I yO(SO|)OH 
jr R'-0<( 

I X)(SO>)OH 
H 

This assumption has previously been made by McIntosh* to explain the 
compounds obtained with dimethylpyxone and the halogen acids. It is, 
of course, supported by the hexavalency of sulfur. 

While the structiu’al formula of the compounds phenol-add caimot be 
definitely fixed, it may be pointed out here that it is impossible to repre¬ 
sent compounds of the third type under the hypothesis tliat these products 
are carbonium salts.® According to this theory an equimolecular addition 
compound is considered to be formed as follows: 


> 


-O + HX 




addition taking place through the breaking up of the double bond of the 
carbonyl linkage. It is obvious, however, that a compound of the formula 
R.0H,2 HiS 04 cannot be represented according to this view, and an oxon- 
ium structure must be admitted. 

The investigation of systems of the type phenol-add is at present being 
continued. 

Aldehydesi Ketones and Anhydrides. 

24. p-Oxybentaldehyde ,—On addition of sulfuric acid to this jubstance, a dark nd 

* Maaas and Mclntorii. This Journal, 30,1284 (x9i2)- 

* McIntosh, Ibid,, 32, $42 (1910). 

* Combers and Cone, Ann., 37<>f (19*0)- 



toloradon ir»i produced When Hn tempenittiKe mm roieedi diarriiig occuned eud 
thit iimi^tioii of the esretem oonld not be coothmed. 

#5. p^Nitrobemaidekyde, —^No addition oompound was isolated. 

(a) Solid phase, C1H4.NO1.CHO. 


% CIH4.NOI.CHO 

100.0 

90.6 

79.7 

73-2 

65.0 

55-4 

49.7 

49.5 

T. 

1044 

100.7 

94.8 

90.9 

83.0 

76.6 

74-5 

74.8 

% CJI<.NOi.CHO 

47.3 

44.6 

43.9 

41.1 

40.2 

34-5 

33-7 

24.1 

T. 

730 

70.4 

70.4 

67.1 

66.7 

54.0 

S6.s' 

32.6 


ad. VamlUn .—^When sulfuric add was added, the mixture became dark-colored 
and decomposition began to occur, so that no examination of the system could be 
made. Hoogewerff and van Dorp^ record the isolation of an equimolecular bOmpound. 

9 y. JPipironal .—^Here again darkening of the mixture prevented any examination 
of tte system. Hoogewerff and van Dorp, however, record having^jmiaSed the fol¬ 
lowing compound: 2C4ia(0«CHs).C0H,3HtS04. 

ed. Acetophenone .—The compound 2CHi.C0.C«H|,HtS04 was obtained, stable 
at its maximum (m. p. 29**). The system could not be completely investigated owing 
to the fact that the solutions became dark and viscous. 

(a) Solid phase, CHa.CO.C4H,. 

% CH1.CO.C4H, . 100.0 95.8 95.2 89.0 


T. 18.7 17.2 17.4 139 

(b) Solid phase, 2CH,.C0.C4H,,HiS04. 

% CH1.CO.C4H1..' 8d.3 80.8 69.0 68.9 68.6 63.0 39.9 54.9 51.1 

T. 17.6 23.8 28.4 28.7 29.9 28.0 25.0 22.5 18.5 


gp. Beneophenone .—^The compound C4H,.C0.C4H,,HaS04 was obtained, stable at 
its maximum (m. p. 64^ (see Fig. III)). 

(a) SoUd phase. C4H,.CO.C4H,. 

% CtH1.CO.C4H1. 100.0 96.4 92.9 68.7 79-B 70.9 

T. 47-8 46.4 44-3 421 38.0 26.3 

(*) Solid phase, C4H,.C0.C4H,,H,S04. 

% CiHi.CO.CtHi. 64.3 34.x 46.2 42.6 38.8 33.7 32.6 29.6 

T. 36.6 63.0 63.9 61.9 59.4 55.2 48.7 39.1 

30. BenwU .—Darkening of the mixture here made an examination impossible. 
Hoogewerff and van Dorp record the isolation of an equimolectilar compound. 

jj. Dimetkylpyrone .—Three compounds of this substance with sulftuic acid were 
isoUted: 2CTH|0t,H,S04 (m. p. 103.6*), CfHt04,HsS04 (m. p. 96*), and 2C7Hii0,,3HtS04 
(m. p. 44.8). The first and third of these are just stable at their maxima. Mixtures 
containing less than 30% dimethylpyrone supercooled to a solid glassy mass, conse¬ 
quently the system could not be completed. It seems prbbable from rise form of the 
curve (see Fig. Ill) that other compounds exist. Dimethylpyrone is a stronger base 
riian any of the other substances investigated in this paper; the addition compounds 
fbemed, thdelere, are very little dissociated on fusion. ^ The curve recalls strongly 
that of the system sulftnic acid-water, the latter subsUmce being of approximately 
the same basic strength as dimethylpyrone.* 

(a) Solid phase, 

%C|H|C)|.. - 100.0 83.4 76,1 71.5 

T.. 132.0 124.0 113.0 169.0 

^ iloogewerff and van Dorp, Loc, cit, 

* Walker, Bsr., 34,4113 (1901). 













Aj>Dmm tif organic simstANCWi, ictc. 


% CtHtCh 
T 


% C,HiO, 
T 


% C,H,0, 
T 


(i> Soltd pbatt, jiC«Hi0i,HiSO4 

^9 63 5 61 1 57 3 33 5 

103 6 101 8 100 2 90 4 84 2 

(c) Solid phase, C,HiO,,HaS04 
530 5x3 306 471 462 4^3 418 405 401 

881 934 960 934 909 725 560 416 366 

(d) Solid phase 2C4HiO ^H^4 
39 5 38 3 3^ * 34 * 32 2 30 4 

44 3 43 I 37 6 29 3 18 2 60 


J2 Bentotc Anhydride —In this system three compounds were obtained 
2 CuHioOi,H]S 04 (m p 525® by extrapolation) CwHioOs H2SO4 (m p 705®) and 
Ci4HioOi, 2H2S04 (m p 60®) The first of these is unstable at its maximum point, 
the others are stable The freezing point curve is given in Fig III 
(o) Solid phase ChHioOi 


% CiiHioO, 

1000 

948 




T 

39 5 

389 






(6) Solid phase, 2Ci4HitOi HsS04 

% C14H10O1 

90 2 

857 

81 0 

77 2 

73 5 

T 

42 3 

45 3 

492 

500 

51 0 



(c) Solid phase, CwHioOs HaS04 

% CuHioOt 

676 

62 2 

554 

49 7 

43 7 37 8 

T 

57 3 

643 

694 

70 2 

67 6 59 I 



(d) Sohd phase, Ci4HioOi,2HoS04 

% CuHioOt 

36 I 

31 5 

26 5 

158 


T 

587 

587 

55 4 

25 0 



33 Succinic Anhydride —The study of this system proved unsatisfactory, as 
the anhydride sublimes extremely readily at high temperatures No conclusive results 
were obtained 

34 Phthahe Anhydride —This system also gave no definite results 

3 5 Coumann —The compound CtHeOj H*S04 was obtained stable at its maximum, 
(“ P 35 5*) 

(o) Solid phase C.HeOi 

% CiHeOs too o 89 2 80 7 73 I 68 3 63 5 38 4 

T 684 623 534 318 465 404 308 

(6) Solid phase CfHtOt,Hil 90 i 
% CiHiOs 54 2 50 5 46 2 42 6 38 4 35 2 

32 7 35 5 34 5 ?2 3 24 o J 4 o 

Consideration of Results with Aldehydes, Ketones and Anhydrides, 

From the twelve systems investigated, nine addition compounds were 
isolated The four aldehydes examined gave no defimte results, yet it 
must not be assumed from this that aldehydes do not react with sulfunc 
acid to form addition compoimds, for with diluted acid HoogewerfT and 
van Dorp obtained compounds in the cases of piperonal and vanillin The 
fact IS that, m most cases, the reaction is so violent that tiic process is 
earned past the addition stage Aldehydes, in general, exhibit a greater 





^4 

CuMteaey than leetoncs t« fem «dditkMi’fiMdiicto witb adda, as KiU be 
abown ia a subseqaeDt paper dealiag mote fully witb these two daasea af 
substatices. 

The four ketones here invcistigated gave five addition products. Aceto- 



• too 73 30 23 o 

Per cent. HsSOd* 

I. p-Toluic add. Add 40** to temperature scale. 

II. Phenol. Add 20** to temperature scale, 
in. Beneopfaenone. Subtract 130"* from temperature scale. 

IV. Dimethylpjrone. Subtract 30 from temperature scale. 

V. Bensok anhydride. Subtract 160*^ from temperature scale. 

Fig. III. 
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pHiaicme and ben*6ph€ncme yielded compounds of the types aR.CO.ltV 
H 1 SO 4 and RtCO.RiHaSO^y respectively. In the former, sulfuHc acid 
acts as a dibasic acid, in the latter as a monobasic acid. Dimethyl- 
pyrone gave compounds of both these types, and also the addition prod¬ 
uct ^CtHsOs, 31X2804. Compounds of this type have previously been ob¬ 
tained with dimethylpyrone and other acids.* 

The four anhydrides investigated gave four addition products. Two 
of these were equimolecular, the others were of the formulas 2Ci4Hio03, 
H2SO4 and Ci4HioOa,2H2S04, respectively. In a substance such as ben¬ 
zoic anhydride the possibilities for addition compound formation are so 
numerous that no structural representation of the products isolated is 
attempted. 

General Conclusions. 

Thirty-five organic substances in all have been investigated with sul¬ 
furic acid, and twenty-six addition compounds have been obtained. 
These include: 

9 compounds of the type A2B (A = organic substance, B ~ sulfuric 
acid). 

12 compounds of the type AB (or A2B2). 

I compound of the type A2B3. 

4 compounds of the type AB2 (or A2B4). 

It is thus seen that the compounds form a regular series in four steps. 
These compounds have been explained on the assumption of oxonium salt 
formation developed in previous papers.** The quantitative results, 
where available, are in complete accordance with this view. 

The reasons for asserting definitely that these compounds are addition 
and not sulfonation products—a point already briefly referred to in the 
introduction—may here be discussed more fully. The freezing point 
curves shown above offer in themselves sufficient evidence in proof of 
this important point, since all maxima appear at points of simple molec¬ 
ular composition. This could occur only .by chance if the reaction in- 

* Kendall, cU. 

* Kendall, Loc. cit. The substances examined all contain,oxygen; in cases where 
this element is absent {e. g., aromatic hydrocarbons) a new explanation must be sought. 
In the first place, the addition might take place by means of the unsatisfied carbott 
valences of the benzene ring. This is supported by the fact that the saturated aliphatic 
hydrocarbons do not form sulfonation products. On the other hand, no evidence has 
been obtained throughout the present series of investigations ef any difference in be¬ 
havior between aliphatic and aromatic substances which would indicate activity of 
such a nature. An alternative hypothesis (first suggested to us by Dr. J. M. Nel^) 
is that the carbon atom is potentially hexavalent, just as the oxygen atom is potentiMly 
quadrivalent. The addition process would thus be essentially similar in its nature to 
that investigated in this paper, the basic properties of cartwn, however, probably 
heing found much weaker than those of oxygen. It is hoped to investigate this point 
after the study of the di^erent classes o( oxonium compounds has been completed. 







voivied w&m suUowticm und Qiit additloii, aM that such a chatioe ^eotfM 
haplieii times without a single exception is a manifest impois»l<- 

telity* Purthemore, sulfonation takes place with splitting-off of water, 
and in no case (except those expressly mentioned above) was evolution 
oS water observed, llie fact that complete solidification at constant ten^ 
peratiue occurs at a maximum point is decisive proof that a pure sub¬ 
stance is under examination and it is very improbable' that this pure 
substance can be other than an addition product. 

Another‘fact is extremely important in this connection. Sulfonation 
is, even at high temperatures, a slow reaction, while all products isolated 
in this paper are formed immediately. For instance, a basic substance 
such as aniline must be heated with sulfuric acid to 180-190® for four or 
five hours before ‘sulfonation is complete.® On the other hand, when ^-cresol 
and sulfuric acid (in the molecular proportions of one to two) are warmed 
together to 35 ® to melt all /)-cresol, and the mixture rapidly cooled in an 
ice-salt mixture, with vigorous stirring, complete solidification occurs 
0 $ once. A white crystalline mass is produced, which melts at 93 5®* 
and is evidently a pure compoimd. The reaction is here, so far as can be 
judged, instantaneous, even at the low temperature employed. 

This is again in agreement with the theory that the reaction is an oxon- 
ium salt formation and ionic in its nature.* The basic organic substance, 
in accordance with its unsaturated nature, is the ionizing medium, and 
an addition compound (for example, equimolecular) is formed thus: 



+ H+ -h HSOr 


> 


< 0 (S 0 i) 0 H 

. 

H 


The reaction represented in the above equation is to be regarded either 
as the first step in the sulfonation process, or as a parallel reaction consid¬ 
erably faster than the one leading to the more stable sulfonic adds.* In 
the former case the completion of the process involves a rearrangement 
of the molecule and the splitting off of water. Under the latter view, 
dissodation of the addition compound into the original constituents 
would take place before sulfoxiation. The reactions that occur would thus 
be comparable with those involved in the formation of acetamide by heat¬ 
ing ammonium acetate. 

The results of the investigation may be summarized in the statement 
that stilfofiation is preceded by the formation of addition compounds, 

^ If sulfonation bad taken place a sulfonic add and water.would be p r es ent. 
StilfoBK acids decompose on fusion and have no definite melting points. The only 
pOBsibility for a constant point of fusion, if we assume sulfonation, is that the sulfonic 
acid forms a very stable hydrate. 

® Cohen, Practical Org. Ckm., 1904, p. 150. 

* Kendall, This Journai,, 36,1242 (1914). 

* For the suggestion of this second view we are Indebted to Prc/tesaor Stieg^ita. 
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<rf the nature of oxouium ssdts. This reaction is ionic and insiantcMMis^ 
The additkm compounds obtained are po6sibly--but not necessarily— 
real intermediate products in the formation of sulfonic acids. 

It will be obvious that similar reactions, such as nitration, may be con¬ 
sidered to follow an exactly similar course. 

Nichols Laboratokiss of Inorganic Chbmistry, 

Columbia Univsksity. N«w York City 


(Contribution prom thb Chbmicai, Laboratory op thb Uniybrsity qp Montana ] 

SOME SALTS OF THB CHLOROACBTIC ACIDS. 

By W G Batsman and A B IIonl i 

Received October 9 , 1914 

While looking up constants in connection with the regular work in the 
•organic laboratory, we noted the paucity of information in the literature 
relating to the derivatives of the chloroacetic acids. The work described 
in this paper was then imdertaken to fill up some of the gaps encountered. 

CHiCl.COiNHi .—The difficulty of obtaining neutral ammonium salts 
of organic acids from water solutions has many times been mentioned. 
In the case of chloroacetic add this difficulty is increased by the fict 
that both ammonium hydroxide and carbonate increase in aqueous solu¬ 
tions the hydrolysis of the acid into glycollic acid and hydrogen chloride. 
It was dedded, therefore, to prepare this salt by passing ammonia into an 
.absolute alcohol solution of the add. This method is the same as that 
‘employed by Keiser and McMaster* who prepared many neutral am¬ 
monium salts by this method, but w’hose papers did not come to our notice 
until this work was practically finished. 

Ammonia, made by heating the concentrated hydroxide and dried by 
passing through a high sodt* lime tower, was passed into a solution 
of monochloroacetic add in absolute alcohol. In a few minutes a heavy, 
white predpitate fell down which was filtered off, washed with alcohol, 
in which it was sparingly soluble and dried in a current of air. The product 
was snow white and beautifully crystalline. It is readily soluble in 
water, to which at first it imparts a neutral reaction, which, in a few tninutes, 
'becomes add, due to hydrolysis. The salt is also soluble in methyl al¬ 
cohol, but insoluble in ether, benzene or chloroform. 

When heated in an open dish ammonium chloroacetate volatilizes 
completely without charring, and giving off dense fumes like those of 
ammonkim chloride. 

^rhe only mention we find of this salt is in Beilstein* who quotes Rival* 
as saying the salt is “unbestfindig.” Our product s^ed quite stable, 

Am. Chem J., 49 » 84 (»9i3). Journai, 36, 742 
^ Betlstem, Ergdnab., I, 167. 

* Riral, Ann., za, 504 





tiOKnctiffttgffi otmrvf 4 ^«|ttr mmol t » mth» * at^tidiiig^ It is «ot 
(Idtbliiisiocot* In a few saiaples a slight but unaristahahle odor Klee that 
oC impure aoetamide was peroetvedi Chloroacetamide with its unknown 
odorous oompaniem might here be fomsd in two ways: by a ^ght amount 
<3i diloroaoetic ester being formed and reacting with the anunonia, or by 
a slight decomposition of the ammonium salt itself. 

Calc, for NHiCHsQCOi: N, 13.55; found (by Kjcldahl)i 12.51. 

CCkOOiNHi .—^This salt was prepared like the above, by passing dry 
ammonia into an absolute alcohol solution of trichloroacetic add. No 
predpitate was formed; the solution gave out so much heat that it was. 
cooled in ice water. After passing the gas for some minutes, the solution 
became very viscous. The addition of ether gave no predpitate, but 
alter standing some days a skim of crystals collected on the top. The 
alcohol evaporated away very slowly, suggesting the possibility of some 
oombinatioa involving it. At the same time the solution gave off a most 
agreeable odor which was found to be due to trichloroacetic ester. Upon 
gentle heating the alcohol was given off slowly, leaving behind a thick, 
odorless syrup. When this was stirred and briskly beaten it solidified 
into a mass of slightly moist white crystals, which were dried in a desic¬ 
cator. The product gave a neutral reaction to water solutions, which 
quickly became strongly add. It was soluble in alcohol, ether and ethyl 
acetate. Careful heating in an open dish caused complete volatilization,, 
without charring, in white fumes having the odor of the add. Upon 
stronger heating the compound decomposes, gives off ammonium chloride, 
irritating vapors of carbonyl chloride and, in addition, carbon monoxide. 
No mention of tliis salt was found, but Rival^ describes the dihydrate and 
several add compotmds. 

Calc, for NH 4 CC 1 iCO*; N, 7 - 75 ; found (by Kjcldahl), 7.63. 

Cu(CH^lCOt)t-4HsP ,—^This compound was formed by adding a slight 
excess of copper carbonate to a water and alcohol solution of chloroacetic 
add. After filtering, the deep blue solution was set aside to crystallize.. 
Beautiful, deep green crystals formed, less dark in hue than those of 
copper acetate. These are soluble in strong alcohol, forming a bright 
green solution. 

Calc, for Cu(CHiClC0i)t4H«0 Cu,-; found, 19.71, x9-84; o 3261 g. heated at 

103-105* for sotne hours lost 0.0495 g.; water calculated for above, 33 30%; found, 

ai.91%. , 

CuiCH^lCO^t was prepared by dehydrating the tetrahydrate, the 
product being a bright blue-green powder. This dissolves in absolute 
alcohol, not so readily as the hydrate, giving a greenish blue serfution. 
The anhydrous salt is also less soluble in water, with which it forms a 
slight, white predpitate, probably a basic salt. Some of this compound 





IMS dissolved aad dry atBSitmia passed in.* ^ la addition 4a iKMe 

al the white anmicmium salt, a considerable amount of a deep bloeerysiy-' 
line substance was formed. This was judged to be Cu(NH8)4(CHiClCOi)i 
by its resemblance to analogous compounds, but the sample was lost 
dtuing analysis. 

Calc, for Cu(CHaCl.CO*)i: Cu, 25.37, found, 2546, 

In an attempt to prepare an addition product of copper chloroacetate 
and phenylhydrazine, the two were brought together in alcohol. A 
very vigorous reaction occurred in the cold. Cuprous oxide was pre¬ 
cipitated and nitrogen evolved in large quantities. At the same time, 
a substance having a most agreeable spicy odor was formed. Copper 
acetate is reduced in hot solutions by hydrazines in a similar fashion,^ 
but the halogen substituted salt is much more energetic. We hope to 
investigate this reaction further. 

Zn{CH%ClC 0 ^ 2 ^ 2 H ^.—Prepared in the same way as the preceding. 
This compound formed in fan shaped clusters of large almost transparent 
crystals. These were very deliquescent, being wet after standing over 
concentrated sulfuric acid. During this drying the crystals changed 
form and appearance, becoming smaller and white. Analysis of the 
higher hydrate were unsatisfactory, but indicated the tetrahydrate. 

Calc for Zn(CHsClC02)*.2H20’ Zn, 22 66; found, 23 

Pb(CH 2 ClC 02 )i .—Prepared by heating together equivalent quantities 
of pure litharge and the acid in water solution. Upon cooling the solution 
the salt crystallized out in fine, white, prismatic plates. Both salt eind 
solutions have a sweet taste. The salt is sparingly soluble in cold water, 
much more soluble in hot. 

Calc . Pb, 52.55, found, 52.73. 

Mn{CH^lC 0 ^ 2 CH 2 ClC 0 %tL 4 lU 0 .—When water solutions of mono- 
chloroacetic acid were treated with manganese carbonate, it was found 
impossible to neutralize the solution. Even when cold some black, 
hydrated manganese dioxide always formed, the quantity of which was 
increased by heating. Both hot and cold solutions after filtering and evap¬ 
orating gave crops of transparent crystals having no, trace of color. Upon 
drying these became pure white and microcrystalline. Solutions of this 
were rather strongly acid, and even the moist salt had an add odor. 

Calc.: Mn, 13*46; found, 13.51. 

Slightly soluble in cold alcohol and ether. Soluble in acetic ester. 

the tetrahydrate was heated 
for some time below 105® it readily lost two molecvli^^^i water, became 
somewhat more bulky and rather fluffy- in appeara^Mi A very little 

^Talel, Bcr., a$, 413 (iBpa); Gattemian, Jolmson and 'i tA kfc , Ibid., as, 1075 
(iS9a). 
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Cak.: HA Mi; Mn» i 5 * 5 i; fotmd» fi.09, 15^33. 
tbe dUi3rdrate or tetrahydrate were heated much above 105^ 
water was given off very slowly, but the amount of acid volatilized was 
much increased. The residue acquired the familiar pink color of normal 
manganous salts. Neither the anhydrous add nor the normal salt could 
be secured in this way, since decomposition occurred on stronger heating 
witibi the darkening of the residue due to the formation of manganese 
dioxide. 

When the add tetrahydrate is dissolved in hot alcohol, there is pre- 
dpitated, upon cooling, a very bulky white crystalline mass, which is 
freed from the solvent with considerable difficulty. As the alcohol evap¬ 
orates away the compound shrinks in bulk, and has the same appearance 
when dry as the hydrate described above, looking much like purified 
cellulose. Analysis showed it to be the same compound. 

Calc.: Mn, 15.51; found, 15.17. 

The compound lost water and add by prolonged drying or gentle heatirig. 

NiiCHiClC 0 i)t. 3 H ^.—Obtained by treating water solutions of the 
add with nickel carbonate. The deep greeil solutions upon evaporation 
gave only thick, green s)rrups, which did not crystallize upon seeding 
with a crystal of nickel acetate, or by treating with alcohol or ether. 
Finally, heated on the water bath, both solutions became very viscous,, 
and, after standing some time in a desiccator, gave apple-green crystals. 

Calc.*: Ni, 19.61; found, 19.37. 

CtHb.NHNHtiCHiClC 0 iH) 2 *—Formed by bringing together the proper* 
quantities of phenylhydrazine and add in absolute alcohol. The com¬ 
pound formed in heavy, white, needle-like crystals, which were filtered,, 
washed with alcohol and dried. They had a faint odor of the hydrazine, 
which increased on standing showing the salt to be imstable. Soluble in 
water. 

Calc.: N, 9.43; found, 9.50. 

In the same way finely crystalline salts of this add with aniline and 
^toluidine were obtained, but not with methyl and ethyl substituted 
aniline, diphenylamine or salts of hydroxylamine. When methylbenzyl' 
aniline was treated with chloroacetic add, benzaldehyde was formed. 

CO{NH%^tCHjOlCO^,CtHbOH ,—Equivalent quantities of pure urea 
and monochloroacetic add were brought together in absolute alcohol. 
Upon evaporation very large, kafy, transparent crystals were formed 
having a high lust^. These upon standing constantly smelled of alcohol, 
which was given off until the crystals fell into a fine, white crystalline 
powder, evidently the anhydrous salt. Both crystals and powder are 



not MtKumtoK m jukuubschjr: acid. ssm 

wjr sduble in water, wiiidi, however, hydrofyses ^ coadbiaatioit to 
some extent, since urea crystals form before the salt itself separates out. 

Calc.: N, 13.67; found, 13.60. 

Basic Iron and Chromium Compounds. —No definite compounds were 
obtained by treating ferric and chromic hydroxides with water solutions 
of chloroacetic add. The normal ferric salt appears to hydrolyze very 
easily, since even in cold solutions the iron is practically all removed by 
predpitating as a mixture of the basic salts. A solution containing the 
chromic salt was strongly dichromatic, green and purple; upon evaporation 
crystals of pure monochloroacetic add were deposited. Later a pale 
green crystalline substance separated out and appeared to be ,a hydrate 
of Cr(CH2ClC0)20H mixed with a small amoimt of some salt more basic. 

All of these salts, when treated in solution with silver nitrate, in no case 
gave more than a very slight opalescence. 

None of the above salts are found mentioned in available literature. 

A number of other compounds have been prepared and work is in prog¬ 
ress upon still others. 

Missoula. Mont 

[Contribution prom the Essential Oils Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, 

U S. Department of AGRictn,Tu*s.l 

THE RESOLUTION OF ASCARIDOLIC ACID. 

By B. K. Nblson 
Received October 13 , 1914 

Ascaridolic add,^ possessing the structure of a 1,4-dneolic add, should, 
like ordinary d + I dneolic add, be a racemic compound. 

Attempts to effect its resolution by means of its "brudne or strychnine 
salt resulted in failure. With the cinchonidine salt, however, little diffi¬ 
culty was experienced. 

Twenty grams of ascaridolic add were dissolved in 2500 cc. of hot water 
and 27 g. of powdered dnchoriidine were gradually added while boiling 
and stirring. On cooling, a salt separated m the form of fine, silky needles, 
which, filtered, washed with a little water and dried, weighed 19 g., cor¬ 
responding to 8 g. of the original add. THe mother liquors and washings 
were concentrated at a low temperature (not over 40®) and the salt sep¬ 
arated was fractionally crystallized until it was fairly free from the diffi¬ 
cultly soluble salt. 

The dnchonidine salt of the add was thus separated into a slightly 
soluble and a readily soluble salt. These salts, dissolved in warm water 
and decomposed with an excess of dilute hydrochloric add, yielded the 
corresponding adds, both of which, after purifying by repeated crystalliza¬ 
tion, were obtained in well formed prisms. 

* E. K. Nelson, This Journal, 33, 1410 (191O, 35 f (* 9 X 3 ). 



M tilt yWkM add. t.0546 ;g« mndt 1^ 

t0 t$ iiritittoii ia ditet d on tt at 04^ in ai^atam. tube » 0.09** to tibe 
light + i3.93®> natUitig point 109-130®. 

> > iThf more leadily tdubk aalt 3deldedi the ^ascaridoUc add, which % 1 m> 
methi at 139-130®. 

a*oi3< made up to as cc. solution in chloroform at 24® in 200 mm. 
tube « 3.25® to the left 

{«Jd * — 13 ‘ 77 ®* 
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OPTICAI. ROTATORY POWER AND CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION. 

By L. G. WssBOM. 

Received October 19. 1914. 

Pickard and Kenyon, in a series of valuable investigations on the “De¬ 
pendence of Rotatory Power on Chemical Constitution, have determined 
the molecular rotatory power of over loo closely related compounds. 
The list includes methyl ethyl carbinol and its homologs up to the ethyl 
tridecyl member, isopropyl methyl carbinol and its homologs up to the 
isopropyl decyl member, and the esters of the methyl carbinol series with 
the homologous n-aliphatic adds from acetic up to dodecoic, myristic, 
palmitic and stearic adds. 

From these experimental results, which are to be made the basis of the 
present paper, Pickard and Kenyon derive an hypothesis* which is “based 
merely on a consideration of the space occupied by the four groups at¬ 
tached to the asymmetric carbon atom“ and “appears to explain the re¬ 
sults obtained for the three series of carbinols, as well as those obtained 
for eight series of simple esters derived from the ‘methyl’ series of car¬ 
binols.” 

**In a homologous series of optically active compounds i^resented by 
Cabcd, the usual eff^ect of increasing t^ size of d (repr^js^nting the grow¬ 
ing chain) is to alter in a regular manner (usually to ^‘liitTease) the molecu¬ 
lar rotary power of the compounds.” 

“When the groups (or atoms) represented by o, b, and c occupy a rela¬ 
tively small space, as, for example, in the ‘methyl’ series of carbinols, 
CHt.CH(OH).R, the values of the molecular rotary powers of the homo¬ 
geneous compounds increase regularly with the increasing size of the chain, 
and only in solution are affected by the peculiar configuration of the chain, 
when this retuW upon itself.” 

“When, however, the spMbce' occupied by the groups (or atoms) a, b 

^ Part I, /. Ckm, Soc., 99, 43 (1911); Part II, Ibid., loi, 6ao (191a), Part IH, 
Ibid,, toi, 1427 (I 9 ta); Part IV, Ibid., tos, 1923 (19x3); Part V, Ibid., X05, 830 (1914); 
aba, Ber., 4$, 189a (191a); Chm. Nem, itA, 163 (1913); and Trans. Faraday Sac., 
^914 (C. it., 8, 2339)- 

• Part IV. /. Chm. Sac., 103,1930 (r9i3). 
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ttod c iA larger^ the kicteadA ixt mokettlar xotatoiy pow may hecwma 
le$s regular as d increases in size; either (i) it may be specially affectedU 
when the chain returns on itself, as in the * ethyl' series, CiH5.CH(OH).R, 
or (2) there may be a relatively large increase until d contains five carbon 
atoms with an increase of a much smaller order beyond; as, for example, 
in a series of esters, such as those of secondary octyl alcohol with normal 
aliphatic acids, in which there is a large increase in the value of the molecu¬ 
lar rotatory power for each member of the series up to the normal valerate, 
and a still further, but relatively much smaller, increase for each member 
from the valerate to the pahnitate; or (3) when the space occupied by the 
groups a, h and c is still greater, an ‘approximate maximum’ is reached 
when the growing chain contains fewer than five carbon atoms; as, for 
example, for the carbinols of the isopropyl series, CH(Cn8)2.CH(OH).R 
(when these are examined in the homogeneous state), and in a series of 
n-dodecoates of the ‘methyl’ carbinols, R.CH(OCO.CnHta).CHs, in both 
of which the values of the molecular rotatory power increases rapidly 
up to that for the member with R containing four carbon atoms with a 
much smaller increment for the higher members." 

In brief, the differences between the curves for the various series atre 
ascribed by Pickard and Kenyon to the differences in the amK^unt of space 
occupied by the atoms or groups other than the growing chain, as well 
as that occupied by the growing chain itself. 

P. F. Frankland, to whom so much is due in the field of optical activity, 
expressed an opinion very similar to the above in 1912.^ 

"It might at first sight be supposed," says Frankland, "that if such 
steric interference (in compounds with a chain of 5 carbon atoms attached 
to the asymmetric one^) were the cause of this limitation (in the increase 
or decrease of the molecular lutatory power), the maximum or constant 
molecular rotation should always occur at the same term in all homol¬ 
ogous series. This, however, is not found to be the case, and it would 
appear probable that the term at which.such interference occurs will de¬ 
pend, not only on the length of what may be called the homologous chain 
itself, but also on the other groups, which are pr,esent in the molecule^ 
and which may themselves interfere with the normal development of the 
homologous chain. ♦ ♦ More recently, Pickard and Kchyon 

have prepared a similar homologous series from isopropyl carbinol, and 
in this it might be anticipated that the isopropyl group should give rise 
to more interference than the methyl group in the previous series." 

The writer believes that these phenomena, explained by Pickard and 

* Presidential address, /. Chem. Soc., loi, 654 (1912)* 

* Frankland early Tecofputed the special influence of carbon chains with 5 (or 6 ) 
and 9 (or 10) carbon atoms in phenomena of optical activity. See J. Chem. Soc,f y 5 >* 

368 (1899)- 
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attached to the asymmetric atom aad their interfering induence upon 
each other* should rather be ascribed to another factor* namely* the at^ 
tractive forces exerted by the groups upon the asymmetnc atom.^ 

If these tables and curves, compiled from Pickard and Kenyon's expen- 
mental work, be examined, the following significant facts will be ob¬ 
served 

I The molecular rotation of the senes of ethyl carbmols (Table I and 
Fig i) has a smaller value throughout than has that of the methyl senes, 
while both the methyl and ethyl senes have smaller values than the iso¬ 
propyl series 

Tabui I — ^Molbcular Rotatory Powbrs or thb Normal Sscondary Alcohols * 


In the homogeneoui atate Diaaolved in ethyl alcohol * 


mrS 

Methyl* 

BthyM 

Isopropyl 

• Meth}! 

Bthyl 

Itopnqiyl 

Methyl 

0 * 

xo 30 ® 

4 3® 

0 ® 

10 77 ® 

4 70 * 

Ethyl 

xo 3 

0 

15 4 

10 77 

0 

16 73 

w-Propyl 

12 I 

2 01 

24 7 

13 60 

I 17 

27 07 

w-Butyl 

XX 8 

9 43 

33 3 

12 95 

II 17 

35 97 

n-Amyl 

X2 0 

10 69 

32 9 

13 28 

14 47 

38 24 

w-Hexyl 

X2 7 

10 63 

33 9 

12 73 

13 86 

38 36 

n-Heptyl 

X2 9 

xo 58 


13 10 

9 8 x 


fi-Octyl 

13 7 

xo 74 

34 3 

14 04 

10 69 

39 99 

»-Nonyl 

X 4 0 

XX 09 


13 95 

II 35 


ff-Decyl 

H 5 

12 44 

34 5 

14 76 

13 46 

39 38 

fi-Undecyl 

14 4 

12 56 


14 74 

13 38 


n-Dodecyl 


12 6 x 



12 44 


»-Tndecyl 


12 38 



12 75 


n-Pentadecyl 


12 88 



12 99 



' The attention of the wnter has been recently called to a significant sentence by 
Michael, Ber, 34, 3647 (1901), T praki Chem , [2] 75* 117 (1907), m which he states 
that carbon asymmetry is to be considered the result of the chemical-mechanical m- 
fluenoe or tension of four unequal forces on an atmn, rather than a purely chemical 
effect 

Doubtless the idea that optical activity may be due to differences of forces of 
attraction fm* the asymmetric atom has also occurred to others 

A little different are the theories of Baly and Wmther 

Baly, Z EUcirochm . 17, 2x1 (19x1), beheves that optical activity is due to the 
asymmetnc field caused by the merging of the lines of force from the residual affimties 
of the groups about the asymmetnc atom 

Wmther, Z phystk Chem , 60, 590 641 756 (1907), claims that every change in 
the optical rotatipn of a substailce is connected as to cause with a volume change, 
and 9very volume change, entirdy and pressure diange (mtemal or 

external) is accompanied by a proportional change uRhe optical rotation 

* In Pigs X and 2 which represent the table, the curves have been drawn to show 
only the vanations oomsnon to tteth the homogeneous and dissolved states 

* Pickard and kenyon, J Chem Soc , 99* 49 (191 x) 

* IM , 103 ,1935 (^913) 

* IM 102,624 (19x2) 

* IM X03,1957-8 (19x3) 
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Caminoia ‘ 

of the ester of 



Me ethyl 
cmrbinof 

Me propyl 
carhinol 

Me butyl 
cerbittof 

lie emyl 
cerbinol 

* Me hexyl 
cerbittol 

Me noayi 
cmrbiaot 

Acetate 

29 70® 

22 30® 

14 59 

13 00® 

11 77® 

11 28® 

Propionate 

31 00 

23 66 

15 43 

14 40 

12 99 

11 75 

But3rrate 

31 63 

24 92 

18 62 

18 91 

17 90 

17 68 

Valerate 

32 74 

27 54 

20 75 

20 52 

19 60 

19 09 

Hexoate 

32 10 


21 68 

21 34 

20 42 

19 9 * 

Heptoate 

32 31 


22 17 

21 72 

20 78 

20 37 

Octoate 

32 28 



21 95 

21 12 


Nonoate 

32 17 


22 69 

22 26 

21 50 

21 23 

Undecoate 

32 48 


22 55 

22 59 

21 91 

21 43 

Dodecoate 

32 48 

28 19 

22 68 

22 58 

21 84 

21 91 

Mynstate 

32 21 


2i| lO 

22 52 

22 40 

21 87 

Palmitate 

31 99 



23 10 

22 57 


Stearate 

31 92 



2 ^ 15 

22 6X 




* thckard and Kenyon, J Chem Soc, lOSi 831 (i 9 f 4 ) 










At ihA poiist$ At which the growhag chain contains 5 or xo carbini atomsi 
and is therefore of the most favorable length to return upon itself toward 
the asyntmetric atom. This exaltation for the ethyl carbinols is much 
more pronounced when the rotatory power is measured upon the solu¬ 
tion of the carbinols (Fig. 2), and solution has been found in general to 
bring out and magnify such effects.^ 



In the fnethyl series such an exaltation cannot be detected at the points 
5 and 9, or 10, until the carbinols are dissolved, while in the isopropyl 
aeries even sciution is not sufficient to bring out a corresponding exaltation. 

In the curves of the esters (Table II and Fig. 3), if the acid is kept 
constant in each curve and the alkyl radical gradually increases, an exalta* 
tiott is fotmd when the alkyl group oontains 5 carbon atoms. 

In the corresponding curves in which the alkyl radical is kept constant 

^Fnuddsad, /. Chem. Soc,, rox, 660 (19x3); Pidxard and Kenyon, zns, 
roaS (19x3). 
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iti each curve oud the length oi the add diain gradual^ iitcmies (Tahk 
II and Fig 4), an exaltatidn is^found when the add contains 4 and 5 car* 
bcm atoms. 

4. In all of these series of curves, the exaltations become, in general^ 
less marked as the value of the molecular rotatory power increases 



Carion atoms in chain 


Awow vtiw g to the hypothesis supported in this paper these regularities 
ate to be aoeounted for by the following considerations; 

I. The allorl radicals in general, as is shown by their chemical behavior (». 
g., dissociation constants of the aliphatic adds) in a number of va^ 
types of compounds, experience a much sharper transition in propemej 
as one passes from the methyl to ethyl than from the ethyl to pr^l 
group, likewise a greater transition occurs from ethyl to propyl than from 


piTOpyl to butyl, and so on. ^ 

One <rf the properties, which thus changes, is the positivity of the aa^ 
radical' toward such a group as for exaniple—CRHOH <rf the optic ally 
' »liQdiatl, J. pmH. Chm., [a] «o, » 8 « and 409 (»^): 

imnAioeetauntindercremischtnamiiu. See especially p. 43 * in tWs ooaiitcti^ 
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#otii« cotfttixittads nlkb ive «t« considering. Ite metjiyl group wifi 
eawrt tipoo tlie centipl corboa atom jOf tiris ^noiip an attractive force whlcb 
will differ more from that of an ethyl group th^ would an ethyl and iso*- 
propyl group when compared in the same way. Prop3d and butyl like¬ 
wise differ, but to a less extent than do ethyl and propyl. M the alkyl 
mdscal increases in length, the differences between the relative positivity 
of the successive homologs decreases. Similarly, between a normal 
alkyl radical such as propyl and a branched one as iaqpropyl, a still greater 
difference of attractive force would be expected.^ 



We have then in the ethyl series hrom ethyl qj|py l carbinol on, two alkyl 
groups united to the asymmetric atom, whiriMBfer less in the respective 
forces with which th^qr^^attract that aiU| f«ian do the conesponding 
groups in the methyl iprbino! series, optical rotatory power of the 
'ethyl carbinol seri,|ii, therefore, sma^ than that of the npChyl series. 

In the isofhopyf Mcies this differeni^ still greater than ^ the methyl 
ceibinola (». g., isopropyl and ethyikpopropyl and and we 

find that the rothtoty power is cotA^npondingly much Isiijtff than in the 
two preceding ,e|fies. > . 

a. In discos^ rite attractivef forces, the attractfaH^ p mhap as ;a 
whole should h^ considered rather than that repitesen4e«p.^|ilpnticulail’ 
•MiclMd. fijc.rii.,p.43a. J /' 
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Atom which happens to be adjacent to the asymmetric one. Thus aB oi 
the atoms perform their share to a degree which depc^ids upon their posi* 
ti<m in the molecule.^ This effect may be exerted through other atoms 
•or through^ ASpacC) the combined influence in alkyl radicals decreasing 
in the order*ite^3--5~6--4-7-(9-10-11)-^ 

The atoms 5 and 6 owe their unexpectedly great influence to the fact 
that they occupy a position in which they are able to approach compara¬ 
tively near atom i as the growing chain in its natural configuration re¬ 
turns upon itself. This sudden increase of attractive force is necessarily 
small in comparison with the total force exerted by the group for the 
Asymmetric atom, yet if two of the groups are nearly equal tjiis change 
may be quite Appreciable in comparison with the already existing differ- 
^ce, and, as in the ethyl series, quite an appreciable exaltation in the rota¬ 
tory power may be observed at this point. 

In the methyl series, where the difference between the attractive forces 
•of the two alkyl groups is greater, the sudden increase due to the close 
Approach of atom 5 to the asymmetric atom is much smaller in compari¬ 
son with the already existing difference. The effect of this secondary 
influence on the optical activity is therefore so small that it is observable 
only when the carbinols are in a dissolved condition. 

The difference between the alkyl groups is already so great in the iso¬ 
propyl series that no appreciable effect is produced on their relative 
values by the return of the alkyl chain upon itself, and, as would be ex¬ 
pected, no exaltation can be observed at this point in the case of the 
isopropyl series, even if the measurements ate made upon the dissolved 
substance. 

3. Similar considerations are applicable in the case of the esters of 
the carbinol. The return of the c^ain upon itself produces an additional 
Attraction of the whole group for the asymmetric atom, and, therefore, a 
point of inflection in the rate of change of the optical activity. 

If, as in Fig. 3, the normal aikyl group united to the asymmetric atom 
is gradually increased in size, an exaltation is found at the point corre¬ 
sponding to a ghftin of five carbon atoms, whereas, if the acyl group is 
siimlarly lengthened, an exaltation is found when the total chain united 
to the asymmetric atom consists of one oxygen and four or five carbon 

4. If optical activity is dependent, as claimed, upon differences in the 
Attractive forces exerted by the atoms or groups for the asymmetric 
atom, the smaller the difference between two of the groups, other differ¬ 
ences being constant or practically so, the smaller will be the optical 

‘Michael, Lee. pp. 331 mad 355 - TmB JocuKAt. 34* «49 The 

UhnrBtiiie contains many unrestigations which demonstnite the marked influence of the 
pocitkni of substituents on optical activity. Sec, e. g, Rupe, Ann., 369, 311 (ipbp). 



be tbe expected eihcf, upon tliii by a giveo maM duuiige in tbe dtSeretux^ 
betoeett tbe attractive loicee of tlMse two almost equal groups. Tbe* 
obeemd facts indicate it to be a general rule that as the molecular rota<-^ 
tcsy power decreases in a group of curves the exaltations^ itf other uni-^ 
form deviations become increasingly large. 

Product of Asymmetry. 

The data at hand are not sufficient to indicate whether or not the molecu-- 
lar rotatory power is a function of the product obtained by multiplying 
together the differences between the attractive forces exerted by the fotir 
atoms or groups upon the asymmetric atom; that is, 

F (A-B) (A-C) (A-D) (B-C) (B-D) (C-D) 

As each atom or group affects the character (positivity) of the asymmetric 
atom* it is likefy that a given atom or group would possess no constant 
vahie. m this rriaticm even when very similar compounds are compared. 
It is therefore not at all surprising that repeated attempts to derive con¬ 
stants for the various radicals and atoms have not met with success.^ 
Effect of Maes on Optical Activity. 

That the mass of an atom or a group united to the asymmetric atom ma}r 
be^ some significance in determining its effect upon the optical activity 
of thfc molecule is not excluded by the theory of attractive forces. At 
the best, however, the effect of mass seems to be only auxiliary to the- 
latger one of relative attractions. Examples of this are familiar in the 
literature of optical activity. 

A possible mode may be suggested here by which the asymmetty of 
the attractive forces exerted upon an asymmetric atom may be con¬ 
ceived to be connected with its effect upon the plane of polarization df 
light. 

If, in a symmetrical molecule of the t3rpe Ma a6 c a, plane werepassed. 
through atoms M, b and c, the ato^ a and a would be s yiiibi fe t r i cally 
situated with respect to the plane Mb c. The atoms in a Stti^ecule, !n 
their osdUations toward and away from eadh other must iiiiVte in paeffiS’ 
which express the resultant of all the forces Which are exi^rted upon them. 
Therefore, in a molecule of the type Maabc, one can be certain that 
path deseribeePby M will either lie in the plane M6r, or, if it does not do* 
^ this, it will, as a and a are alike, He on the average or the same extent 

t 

^ Compare this product with a, the product based on assnniuetry of mass; CrviW 
Brown, Froc. Roc, Bdinb.t S 7 i Fh. Guye, Compi. rend,, txo, 714 

b, the product bas^ oo emphrtosl ooustasta for wtous atoms and ladicats; Bole and 
WIIkl% plooiil. €!km; ^ 699 and 700 (1909); Walko; J. Piyi, Ckem,, fJi 
(1909)- » ' 
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OB'4HM side of this pkoe in one half of the total number trf m 

it does' on the other side of the other half. 

In an asymmetric molecule, however, represented by M abed, the path 
of M would not be expected to average the same in one 
diioction in 6 ne-half of the total number of molecules as 
it does in the other direction in the other half, unless an 
equal number of the stereo-chemically opposite molecules 
M bacd be present with the molecules Mabcd, 

To the mian asymmetric path taken by the asymmet¬ 
ric atom (carrying an electric or magnetic field)* is as¬ 
cribed the optical rotatory power of the asymmetric mole¬ 
cule. Any influence which increases the effective asym¬ 
metry of this orbit will, according to this hypothesis, increase the ob¬ 
served molecular rotatory power of the substance, 

A theory which attempts to point out the cause of the phenomenon of 
optical activity must fulfill at least this important condition—it must ac¬ 
count for an asymmetry such that polarized light passing through the 
molecules of an active substance in one direction is affected to a greater 
degree than in the other. The postulate just described of the asymmetric-’' 
ally moving atom answers this requirement in the following v,dy : 

I^et the motion of the asymmetric atom be simplified at any given in¬ 
stant, and during the time required for the passage of a light wave through 
the space under its influence, to the form of a portion of a helix, the whole 
helix, of which this is a portion, representing not the actual path of the 
atom, but rather a basis on which the portion may be considered in com* 
parison with the asymmetric atoms of.tlie other molecules.* 

Consider an active substance which has been completely resolved mto 
its optically opposite components, and which, therefore, contains only those 
molecules possessing one of the two possible optical configurations. 
At any instant, the asymmetric atom, M, is moving in one-half the total 
number of molecules in one general direction, e, g., toward atom d, with 
a motion whose resultant toward d will require a mean of s turns and time i 
for completion. In the other half, the motion of M in the same instant 
is away from atom d, and is represented by turns 5' and time f'. Of 
the first, one-half of the molecules will face in one general direction and 
the general direction of the propagation of the light will coincide with that 

* See especially, in this connection, P. de Been, Bull. Acad. ray. Belpiuc, Oamt 
det Sciences, xpia, p. 680; Chm. ZetUr., 19x4,1 , 599. 

* The whole motion of the asymmetric atom may, perhaps, according to this ccn- 
<ieption, be described as following a curved orbit with a simultaneous fo r war d moition, 
the axis the orbit at the same time turning eventually toward every conceivable 

/fifeetbn. The familiar wound ball of twine furnishes a homely iUustrathm of this 
path. The harmonic mothms finally run their course, the atom arrives again at its 
starting point, and is ready to repeat its complex revolution. 






ci tiMi aultjloa of In other liadf of tUa groof* the light md atom 
Witt he ii^oviiig itt opfKMite directiotis, and, as the Ught must occupy a 
finite th&e in its passage through the field ci infittence of M, the effect of 
JkT on the light will be greater in those molecules in which the two diiec* 
tions coincide than can be compensated for by the equal number of mole* 
cules facing in the opposite direction in which the light and the atom 
approadi each other and pass, but do not move together. Thus, for the 
motecules in which Af is in motion toward d, there will be a resultant un> 
compensated effect upon the light. ^ 

The same holds true in a similar way for the molecules in which M is 
in motion away from d, but the effect which is caused by an atomic 
motion represented by s* turns and time will be different in amount 
from that caused by the first group. Thus a net rotation will be ob* 
served upon the emergent light. ^ 

Conclttsiom 

The hypothesis here presented was worked out by the author in 1912. 
At tbAt time no mention could be found that such an hypothesis had 
ever been suggested to account for the phenomena of optical activity, 
or, in fact, since, hsis one been found in Uie literature devoted to optical 
activity. The recent experimental results of Pickard and Kenyon, form¬ 
ing as they do, such a complete series of comparable data, have been 
used in the preceding paper to the exclusion of other and less conclusive 
results upon which previous deductions had rested. These offer for the 
first time an indication of the validity of the hypothesis that the phenomena 
of optical activity depend primarily upon an asymmetry of the attractive 
Forces exerted upon an asymmetric atom by its four adjacent atoms or 
groups. . 

Mam. , ^ ^^ 

ICoMvxiBxmoN nioM tRS Ksntucxv AomcuLTuaAL BxrsaiMSNT Station, r 

THE OCCUKESNCE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF MANGANESE Df 
SEED COAT OF VARIOUS SEEDS. 

By J. S McHanovs. 

Reedved October 8, 1914. 

It has been observed by investigators that the different organs of 
some plants show considerable variation in the amount of manganese 
they csoutaih. According to the researches of Jadin and Astruc,’ the 

* The |>09dbUity of the existence of optically active hutividual symmetrical mole-- 
miss ^ mssmted by the above, acoordins to which a symmetrical and an unsym^ 
IfMtricat a^oheenle may differ only in that the former produces an effect on the Ught 
sridch h jewnyeniated for by other molecules while the latter produces an upcompen^ 
gated effect. 

* Jadin and Astruc, Campt, rend., 156, S033 (19x3). 
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aerial pottioas of plaats contain more tnang at ie^ the subtetraiieftjt* 
Pichard^ also states that the seeds of plants are quite rich in this elements 
While making some investigations on the occurrence of barium in 
plants,* in the spnng of 1913, the writer observed that the ash of hazel¬ 
nut shells emitted a distinct odor of chlorine upon the addition of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, thus indicating the presence of manganese in the ash. This 
observation suggested an investigation on the amount of manganese 
in plants in general, and, in particular, as to the occurrence of this elc- 

Tablr I 

Per cent of Mn In the 

Name of material material dried at 100 * 


Brown hulls of apple seed 

Trace 

Seed coats 

0 0165 

Kernels of apple seed after removing the skin 

Trace 

Brown hard shell of peach seed 

0 0005 

Brown skin off kernels 

0 0110 

Kernels of peach seed after removing skm 

0 0019 

Chestnut hulls 

0 0106 

Chestnut kernels after removing skm 

0 0042 

Horsechestnut brown hulls, including inner coats 

0 0022 

Kernel of horsechestnut 

Trace 

Walnut, outside or soft hull 

0 0015 

Walnut hard shells 

c yoo 6 

Walnut skin off kernels 

0 0100 

Walnut, kernels, after removing skm 

0 0033 

Acorns 


Burr oak, outside shells 

0 0088 

Burr oak, brown skin covenng kernels 

0 Olio 

Burr oak, kernels, after skm was removed 

0 001 s 

Cottonseed hulls 

0 0026 

Cottonseed meats 

0 0018 

Brazil nuts, hulls 

0 0018 

Brazil nuts, brown skin 

0 0145 

Brazil nuts meats without the skm 

0 0011 

Almond, outer shell 

Trace 

Brown skin covering kernels 

0 0044 

Kernels, without skin 

0 0009 

Cocoanut, hard hull 

Trace 

Cocoanut, brown skm covenng meat 

0 0048 

Cocoanut, meat, without the skm 

0 0022 

Cocoanut, milk 

0 0002 

Butter beans, skins off cotyledons 

0 0037 

Butter beans, cotyledons, wuthout skm 

0 001$ 

Wheat bran 

a 0194 

Wheat flour 

0 0055 

Com bran 

0 0011 

Corn meal 

0 0001 

Omon 

Trace 


« p Pichard, Ibtd , ia6,1882 (1898) 
* Tan JovtMAL, 3 S> 8^6 (1913) 



mmt tfi tile parts* ai various nuts and seeds. Qualitative teats 

showed that manganese could be readily detected in the different parts 
ot seeds, and closer examinations revealed the fact that certain coats 
suntumding the kernel contain very notable amounts of this element. 
Therefore, a number of analyses have been made for the purpose of show¬ 
ing the amount of manganese present in the different parts of the seeds 
of various plants. The results are given in Table I and indicate the per¬ 
centage of the element manganese in the dry material. 

The results in the table show considerable variations in the amount 
of manganese contained in the different parts of seeds of the same plants. 
It is to be observed that the seed coat immediately surrounding the ker¬ 
nel or cotyledons of seeds contains a considerably larger proportion of 
manganese than either the kernel or the outer epidermal coats. This 
concentration is especially noteworthy in the apple, peach, black walnut, 
acorn, Brazil nut, chestnut, almond and wheat bran. Wherever it was 
possible to dissect this thin membrane, usually brown in color, from the 
cotyledons to which it is attached, in sufficient amount for analysis, it 
invariably showed a higher concentration of manganese than any of the 
other parts of the seeds tested. 

The chief interest in this connection lies in a plausible explanation of 
*^the function of the manganese at this particular point. The occurrence 
of manganese in this connection appears to be indicative of important 
biological relations, rather than a mere accumulation of citlier waste 
material or plant food. 

In 1895, De Ray-Pailhade^ observed the presence of laccase, an oxi- 
^dase, in the seeds of a rather large number of different plants. In 1897, 
Bertrand’ pointed out that laccase, an oxidase, obtained from the juice 
of alfalfa {Medicago saUva) contained considerable quantities of mangan- 
and has subsequently shown that small amounts of the salts of this 
element stimulated the oxygen-carrying power of the oxidizing enzymes 
and, therefore, concludes that this element has important biological 
functions in plant metabolism. 

Since manganese has been shown to occur in unequal proportions in 
the different parts of plants and seeds of those plants, experiments were 
planned with the hope that some parallelism could be established with 
respect to the manganese content and the presence of oxidases in the 
different pajts of the plants under investigation. In these experiments 
parts of raw plants were prepared and tested for the presence of oxidases 
by grinding a i g. portion with 10 cc. of distilled water, filtering through 
a dry filter into a clean test tube, without washing, and adding 2 cc. of a 
guaiacum solution. The color that devdoped was noted as "strong,*" 

* J. De Ray-Pailhade, Compt rend., lax, ix6a (1895). 

* 0 Bertnmd. Ibid., IH* <355 (1897)* 
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‘^moderate/* ‘‘tracci/* and '‘none/’ The remaining portions of the 
same plant were then dried, ashed, and the manganese determined* The 
results obtained in a number of plants are given in Table II. 


Table II 


Material 

Per cent of Mn 
lo the substance 
dried at 100® 

Guaiacum test 
for oxidases 

Imh potato peelings 

o 0400 

Strong test 

Cubes cut from the center of the potato 

0 0009 

Trace 

Brown hulls of apple seeds 

Trace 

Moderate 

Seed coat 

0 0165 

Strong 

Kernels 

Trace 

Trace 

Sweet potato peelings 

0 0075 

Strong 

Cubes cut out of the center of same potato 

0 0020 

Trace 

Turnip tops 

0 0900 

Strong 

Peelings off roots 

0 0024 

Moderate 

Root meats 

0 0009 

Trace 

Carrot tops 

0 0062 

Strong 

Peelings off roots 

not est 

Strong 

Meat of roots near centei 

not est 

Trace 

Onions bulbs 

Trace 

None 


While the results on the presence of oxidases m the above experiments* 
are only qualitative, they are of sufficient importance to indie de a close 
relationship existing between the amount of manganese present and the 
depth of color produced by the guaiacum reaction for oxidases. In every 
case where manganese was found in appreciable amounts, a corresponding 
positive result was obtained for the presence of oxidases, and the absence 
of manganese was accompanied by negative reaction i for oxidases. In 
these experiments it is shown that neither manganese nor oxidases are 
evenly distributed in the tubers and roots of potatoes, turnips or car¬ 
rots, each being largely confined to the outer epidermal layers, thus indi¬ 
cating a close relationship between manganese, oxidases and free oxygen 
m the soil. In the case of the apple seeds very interesting results were 
obtained, inasmuch as they th^ow considerable light on the accumula¬ 
tion of manganese in the seed coats of different seeds and nuts* The 
seeds from a ripe apple were separated into three parts, the outer brown 
hull, the seed coat and the kernels, and each tested for the presence of 
oxidases. The outer brown hull showed a* moderate blue coloration 
with guaiacum, the seed coat showed a strong blue coloration, and the 
kamels showed only a trace. A determination of manganese in each of 
these parts showed a larger proportion of this element in the seed coats 
tha^ in the brown hulls, and only a trace in the kernels. Similar results 
with respect to manganese were obtained on the seed coats of the aoom, 
almond, black walnut, chestnut, Brazil nut, wheat bran, etc., all'of whidi 
were not obtainable in the green or mature stages of growth at the time 
the investigation was being carried on. However, all of the last liamed 
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pimts art siiorph4dagicaUy aim to the apple ¥dth respect to their seed 
ooats. 

A search through the literature upon the function and chemistry of the 
seed coats of various plants shows that no work has been done on this 
subjecti and that botanists have thus far been unable to attribute any 
important function to this membrane in its relation to the embryo. From 
the above data, in connection with the researches of Bertrand and others, 
it is evident that a close relation exists between manganese and oxidases 
in plants. May we not also assume that the accumulation of manganese 
in the seed coat sustains a very important relation to the oxidizing en¬ 
zymes in this part of the seeds? It is very probable that these enzymes 
have much to do with the selection, compounding and storing away of 
the reserve material in the kernels of seeds. 

It has also been shown that fatty seeds absorb large quantities of oxygen 
during germination. De Ray-Pailhade^ has shown that there was an 
increase in the presence of oxidases as the germination progressed. He 
further noted that, in the presence of laccase and free oxygen, philothion 
is converted into carbon dioxide, and thereby contributes to the respira¬ 
tion of the embryo plant. 

It is therefore probable that the manganese in the seed coat also assists 
in stimulating the enzymes which split up the fats, sugars, starches, etc., 
and render them more readily available for the young seedling during 
the early stages of its growth. 

If such be the function of manganese in plants, we must conclude that 
it bears a very important relation to the vital processes in seed forma¬ 
tion and germination. 

Lsxxnoton, Ky 

THE BITTER PRINCIPLE OF COMMON RAGWEED. 

By Burt E Nbi. 80 n and Gboros W Crawford 
Bectivcd October 2 1914 

As part of a pharmacologidd study of ragweed. Ambrosia artemisifolia, 
Linn., Order Compositaet with a view to learning something of its sup¬ 
posed therapeutic value in the treatment of certain types of hay fever, 
it became desirable to isolate the bitter principle. 

This was accomplished by extracting ten kilos of the partially $ur- 
dried drug w 4 th alcohol, distiDing off the latter at a gentle heat, mixing the 
soft aqueous residue with more water and some aluminium hydrosdde 
dream for separating the “resinoids,” and, after removing the latter by 
filtration, clearing and defecating the aqueous filtrate by a slight excess 
of lead acetate. The remaining liquid was repeatedly extracted by d^tisr 

^ Ray-Pailhade, Compi. rtnd., xaif ix6a (iSas). 
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until tile bitter taste was but slightly apparent (about twenty-five times 
in all) and the ether recovered by distillation. 

As the remaining residue was still quite highly colored, an attempt was 
made tq still further purify it by solution in alcohol, addition of water and 
boneblack, and filtration after some hours' digestion with the latter. On 
evaporation and careful drying, the lemaining residue was quite deep 
amber colored, and on long standing in a desiccator formed a mass 
fine white needle-shaped or prismatic crystals, distributed through a much 
larger quantity of the amber colored amorphous body. 

The two were finally separated by fractional solution with ether, in 
which the amorphous body is the more readily soluble. Repeated separa¬ 
tions are necessary in order to effect purification by this means. As 
finally obtained, the amorphous amber-colored body was distinctly 
bitter in a one to ten thousand solution, while the white crystals were taste¬ 
less and, aside from being somewhat sternutatory when inhaled, inert 
physiologically as far as we were able to determine from the small amount 
on hand. These crystals melted sharply at 208® (uncor.), and gave on 
analysis: ^ 

Carbon, 69.13, 6925; hydrogen, 7.77, 7.78; oxygen, 23.10, 22.97% 

With strong sulfuric acid they give an orange color which becomes 
bright crimson, especially on warming. Yield, 0.02%. 

The bitter, amorphous, amber-colored body finally becomes indistinctly 
crystalline on long standing in a desiccator. It melted indefinitely at 
from 65-70® (uncor.), and gave on analysis: 

Carbon, 68.89, 68.38; hydrogen, 7.78, 7.60; oxygen, 2 $.ss, 240*% 

We did not have sufficient material purified to allow of repeating this 
analysis a third time. 

A mdbcular weight determination by the freezing point method, in 
acetic acid, gave 523. With strong sulfuric acid, the material gives a 
brownish color becoming browni&h purple, and with Froehdc’s reagent, 
greenish. Fehling's solution is slowly reduced by the body after hydrol¬ 
ysis. Yield, 0.10%. 

As tl^e above results agree with the data given in the literature for 
absinthin, the bitter principle of wormwood {Artemesia abstnthium, Ivinn., 
Order Cotnpositae), we have also separated some of the latter according 
to the above method. The appearance of this absinthin was entirely 
similar to that of our amorphous bitter principle from ragweed. It was 
not, hoV^ver, accompanied by any white crystalline body. It melted 
indefini^ly at from 65-68® (uncor.), and gave on analysis: 

Carbon, 68.13, 68.19; hydrogen, 7*59, 7 62; oxygen, 24.28, 24.19% 

Molecular weight by the freezing point method, 523 
It also gave the brownish color, becoming purplish with strong sulfuric 
add, and greenish with Froehde's reagent. Like the bitter prindple 
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from ragweed^ it also sWly becomes indistinctly crystalline «m long 
standing in the desiccator, and slowly reduces Fehling's solution. 

Cdncluaions. 

In view of the uncertainty attending the accurate analysis of an amor-, 
phous body of this kind, we believe that the results obtained from the 
analysis of the bitter principle of common ragweed and of absinthin from 
wormwood justify us in concluding that the two bodies are probably iden¬ 
tical. Other pharmacological studies tend to show that the use of prepara- 
ticms of ragweed in the treatment of hay fever is based on irrational 
grounds. 

I/ABOkATOKT OV tHB NBW YoRK STATB HoSPZTALS. 

Binohamyon. N Y. 

THE VOLATILE OILS OF THE GENUS SOLIUAGO. 

By Emerson R Miller and Milner H. Eskbw. 

Received September 30, 1914. 

The genus Solidago is represented in the United States by about seventy- 
five species. Some of these occur quite abundantly but can, as yet, 
scarcely be considered of any economic importance. A few have been 
used medicinally, particularly Solidago virgaurea lann., which is common 
to Europe and North America, and solidago odora Ait., which was at 
one time recognized by the United States Pharmacopoeia. The root 
of Solidago canadensis U. is said to contain a coloring matter once used in 
Canada as a valuable dye. 

Very little is known about the chemistry of the plants of this genus. 
Volatile oils have been obtained from four species, but with the exception 
of the oil of Solidago canadensis L. nothing is known about their chemical 
composition. According to Schimmel & Co.,^ the constituents of the 
last named oil arc pinene (85%), phellandrene^ dipetUene, limonene, bor- 
neol (9.2%), bornyl acetate (3.4%), and cadinene. 

The VoUtUe Oil of SoUdago NemoraUs. 

Solidago nemoralis Ait. is one of the smaller species of the genus, grow¬ 
ing from Quebec to the North West Territory, south to Florida, and west 
to Texas and Arizona. 

In their report of April-May, 1906, page 63, Schimmel & Co. give the 
following description oi a sample of oil of Solidago nemoralis which they 
received from America: “The bright olive-green oil had a peculiar odor, 
reminding somewhat of cypress oil. The constants were: du* 0.8799^ 
—23® 10', ester number 14.4, ester number after acetylation 38.2. 
The oil formed'a cloudy solution in about seven and more vtrfumes of 
95% alcohol.** 

^ Report, April, 1894* P* 57 - 
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The oil used in our investigation was prepared by steam distillaticm 
from the fresh herb (root excluded) collected, mainly, in the flowering 
stage during the month of October Ten samples were obtained, the per¬ 
centage yield and optical rotation in a loo mm. tube were as follows 


No of 

Yield 

Optical 

No of 

Yield 

Optical 

Mample 

Per cent 

rotation 

sample 

Per cent 

rotation 

I 

0 34 

^ 17 73 ® 

6 

0 31 

—14 83 

2 


~i6 92° 

7 

0 30 

33 

3 

0 24 

- 16 60® 

8 

0 33 

“15 77® 

4 

0 316 

-16 64® 

9 

0 33 

”“15 73® 

5 

0 43 

1 

0 

10 

C 

0 

—15 70* 

The average per cent yield was 0 322 





The investigation was carried out upon the mixture of these samples 

Physical and Chemical Properties of the Oil. 

In color and odor the oil was similar to the sample descnbcd by Schim- 
mel & Co., quoted above, but in other respects differed considerably from 
that oil, as is seen from the following data d^?™ o 8532, ~ 16 17®, 

Wd ISO I 47397. Soluble in about four volumes of 90% alcohol, in about 
24 volumes of 70% alcohol Saponification number, s 6, after acetyla¬ 
tion, 9 4. 

Test for Phenols. -5 cc of the oil were shaken in a cassia flask with an 
excess of 5% potassium hydroxide solution and enough water then added 
to bring the oil into the graduated neck of the flask. The diminution 
in volume was very shght, approximately o 03 cc, corresponding to 
o 6% of phenol. But the total amount of phenol subsequently separa¬ 
ted from the oil was less than this. 

Test for Ketones and Aldehydes —With vSchiff’s reagent no coloration 
was produced within two minutes. With phenyl hydrazine only a very 
slight cloudiness was produced The oil may, therefore, be said to be 
practically free from aldehyde® and ketones. 

Saponification and Fractionation of the Oil. — The total quantity of oil 
was shaken several times with a 3% solution of potassium hydroxide, 
and, after the aqueous alkaline hquid was separated as completely as 
possible, the oil was heated about three-quarters of an hour on a boiling 
water bath with an excess of o 5 AT alcohohe potassium hydroxide solu¬ 
tion. The greater part of the alcohol was then distilled off on a water 
bath and the contents of the flask diluted with a large volume of water. 
The oil, which separated, was removed from the alkaline liquid, washed 
until free from alkali, dried with anhydrous sodium sulfate and subjected 
to fractional distillation under a pressure of 23 mm. The fractionation 
was carried out three times. Fractions having the following constants 
were obtained * 
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Bofifaif 

tempcrattfri 

EotaUqn In 

100 tnte tube 


I 

57-5^® 

-*9 5* 

0 «jSS 

3 

59-61* 

—13 *8' 

0 8607 

3 

61-72 ® 

+ 7 86“ 

0 8609 

4 . 

72-80* 

+43 87“ 

0 8610 

s 

80-100® 

+43 46° 

0 8925 

6 

100-120® 

—la 83“ 

0 9226 

7 

Residue 



Ideniificatton of Ptnene —^Fractions No. i and 2 constituted the main 
portion of the oil. When distilled under diminished pressure the greater 
part of Fraction No. i boiled between 159® and 165® From this distillate 
a nitrosyl chloride was prepared both by the method of Wallach^ and that 
of Ehestaedt,* the melting point of the product being 102-103®. From 
the nitrosyl chloride a nitrol pipendide was prepared having the melting 
point 118-119®. 

The alcoholic distillate recovered from the saponification mixture was 
diluted with a large volume of water The oil which was thus thrown 
out of solution was separated, washed, dried, and found to have the fol¬ 
lowing constants B. p., 161-165®, a©, —19 37®, dl?*, o 8523 

This liquid was also identified as pinene by the preparation of a nitrosyl 
chloride, m, p 103®, and a nitrol pipendide, m p ii8 119®. 

A nitrosyl chlonde was also prepared from Fraction No 2, but the yield 
was smaller 


Examtnattan for Phellandrene —Fraction No 3 was tested for phellan- 
drene by Wallach's method for the preparation of phellandrene mtrosites 
but with negative results. Fraction No 4 was tested in the same man¬ 
ner, but It also yielded no nitrosite 

Examtnaiton for Borneol —Since the maximum boiling point of Frac¬ 
tion No 5 IS near that of borneol and the odor of this fraction was some¬ 
what suggestive of that of borneol, an attempt was made to prepare bor¬ 
neol phenyl urethane by means of carbanil, but the results were hegative. 
Fraction No. 6 was also treated in the same manner but likew?se with 
negative results. 


A further atteipt to identify bdmeol was made as follows the remainder 
No 5 and a part of Fraction No. 6 were mixed and ^ihstifled 
pressure. The portion which came over between 195® 
Oxidized by means of chromic acid mixture, the acid Hquid 
sodium carbonate and then distilled with steam. There 
tion of the separation of camphor in the condenser, though 
^itidillate had a somewhat camphcNraceous odor. This oil was 
hydroxylamine hydrochkaide in order to see if oanqilior 
(-) 
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oxime could be prepared. The thick* oily mase whicfa was obtcuued had 
an odor very suggestive of camphor oxime and a few crystals had separa¬ 
ted, but at*the time of this writing the amount was insufficient for a melt¬ 
ing point determination. 

ExamincUion for Camphor. —^The remainder of Fraction No. 6 was 
treated with hydroxylamine hydrochloride but no oxime could be separa¬ 
ted, indicating the absence of camphor. 

Examination for Plunol. —Identification of Salicylic Acid. The aqueous 
alkaline liquid obtained by shaking the oil with 3% solution of potassium 
hydroxide was acidulated with dilute sulfuric acid, shaken out with ether 
and the ether allowed to evaporate. A Ihick, brownish red liquid was 
thus obtained from which, after standing some time, needle shaped crystals 
separated in very small amount. This substance gave an intensely violet 
color with aqueous ferric chloride solution. When treated with methyl 
alcohol and sulfuric acid it gave the odor of methyl salicylate. 

Identification of Acetic Acid. —^The aqueous alkaline liquid resulting 
from the saponification of the oil was acidified with dilute sulfuric acid 
and the mixture subjected to steam distillation. From the acid distillate 
a alver salt was prepared which, on ignition, yielded 65.7% metallic sil¬ 
ver. Silver acetate contains 64 64% of silver. 

Summary. 

The chief constituent of this oil is a-pinene, a mixture of the deoctro 
and leva forms. In addition, it contains salicylic acid and acetic acid> 
at least one alcohol, occurring both in the free state and combined as the 
acetate. The presence of bomeol is quite probable. 

AU^AUA P0X.VTSCHMIC iNtTlTUTS. 

Auburn, Ai,a. 


NOTES. 

A Modified Kjeldahl Flask fnr DeUrmining Soil Nitrogen, —Soil chem¬ 
istry and soil bacteriology call for the determination of soil nitrogen. 
The nitrogen content of ordinaiy soil is small and the sample has to be 
corresponffingly large. The fact that most directioifs call for the transfer 
of the solution between digestion and distillation shows that the ordinary 
Kjeldahl flask is not adapted to this determination. Some investigatoiii 
do not make it a rule to transfer, but they sometimes are forced to, sino(^ 
with some types of soil, such violent bumping occurs that the flask breaks. 
The transfo is a nuisance, involving extra time and flarics, besides allowing 
a source of mor. 

"the modified Kjeldahl flask represented in the accompanying sketch 
does away with the bumping, making the transfer unnecessary. This 
flask holds about 700 cc. It has the same proportions as the ordinary 
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Kjeldahl flaski exoei»t far 



its modified (more painted) bottom. 91 ie 
pointed bottom prevents the solid por* 
tion of the contents from settling while 
being heated. The silica and sludge 
are thus kept in constant motion, ris* 
ing straight up towards the surface of 
the liquid and sliding back along the 
sides of the fiask. The hardest boiling 
on the stuiace of* the liquid is at the 
center, and thus frothing is prevented 
by the bubbles being broken against 
the sides of the flask. 

Over three hundred determinations 
have been made in this laboratory with 
this flask. Nitrogen has been deter¬ 
mined in clays, loams, sands, peaty 
sands, and peats. Neither bumping 
nor troublesome frothing have oc¬ 
curred in any case. H. A. Noybs. 


HOKTtCULTUKAL CSSlinTSY LaBORATORKB. 
PURDUB BJCFBRIlrtWT STATIOII, 
Laravstts, Indiana 


Concerning the Quantitative Extraction of Diastases from Plant Tissues .— 
F. E. H.” in a review of our recent article^ on this subject, which 
appears in a recent number of The AncUystt^ states that **The authors 
have overlooked the fact first shown by J. E. Baker and H. F. E. Hulton* 
that the “Kjeldahl law of proportionality*' does not strictly obtain up to 
a production of 40% of maltose in the case of flour. There is no refer¬ 
ence to the work of Brown and Morris,* and Ford and Guthrie,® who 
showed that the diastatic activity of raw barley itself is greater than that 
of extract made from it. The great influence that amphoteric sub¬ 
stances have upon the quantitative production of maltose from starch, 
when flour, barley, etc^ jpfe employed, is ignored.** 

With reference to mrst point, we recognize that Kjeldahl's '*law of 
proportionality** is not an absolute law in the sense that the reaction 
velocity is ab|0^u^^ unvarying up to the limits of unconverted starch to 
which it was applied. This was shown by Brown and tilen- 

dinniog in the iifttdb to wlflch we referred in our paper, much earlier than 

* This 361 759~77o (1914) 

* AmelyA |^ 6 e (1914)- 

* Sect (Xm. tnd., 27, 368 (1908). 

*j 63,604 (1893). 

* J ths{t! 0 iAAini, 14,6x (1908). 
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by J. L. Baker and H. F. E. Hutton, whose work is mentioned by **H. 
F. E. H.** But our own preliminary work bore out the statement of 
Brown and Glendinning that the curves of reaction velocity is sufficiently 
nearly rectilinear, up tp the point of hydrolysis of 50% to 60% of the 
starch, “for all practical purposes of diastasimetry.” • We, therefore, 
did not hesitate to use the Kjeldahl “law of proportionality“ as a basis 
for our study of the proposed method of extraction. 

With regard to the supposed ignoring of the influence of substances 
in the material under examination upon the quantity of maltose produced 
from the starch in the sample, we may say that it was precisely in order to 
avoid this difficulty that we sought a method which would give an ex¬ 
tract free from these disturbing substances. Our further investigations 
of the application of the proposed method to a study of the diastases 
of flour, which are now being prepared for publication, showed clearly 
that the accelerating effect of the extracts alone upon the conversion of 
starch to maltose is quite different from that of a dilute flour paste, ex¬ 
actly as indicated by the authorities cited by “II. F. E. H.” Our inves¬ 
tigations as to the causes of this phenomenon, while not yet complete 
indicate that the difference is due to the presence in the flour paste of 
substances other than diastases which influence the rate of cLiastase ac¬ 
tion. This does not change in any way our conclusion that the diastases 
are quantitatively extracted at o® by the proposed method. A discussion 
of this phenomenon belongs to the forthcoming paper, rather than to a 
description of the method of extraction, which was presented in our first 
paper. In the next paper, the work in question will not be “ignored.’* 

R. W. Thatcher and Geo. P. Koch. 

Division of Aoricui,turai, Chrmistry, 

Aor Expt. Station, St Paul, Minn 

NEW BOOKS. 

A Laboratory Outline of Elementary Chemistry*. Alexander Smith The Cenluiy 
Company, 1914 

This outline is intended to accompany the author’s new Text-book of 
Elementary Chemistry published by the same company during the sum¬ 
mer. His position as Examiner in Chemistry of tlie College Entrance 
Board puts him in close touch with the teaching of Elementary Chemistry 
and two paragraphs from the preface give an idea as to the plan of the 
work: 

“The apparatus has been made as simple and small in amount as possi¬ 
ble. The list of chemicals has also been restricted to the least expensive 
materials and the smallest number of items. The indispensable experi- 
tneuts which arc less simple, have been left for classroom demonstra¬ 
tions. 
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All the experiments, and the wording of the directions, have bctm 
tried under iht author^s supervision with young pupils, and have been 
altered until found satisfactoty.** 

The book differs from the stereotyped forms in several important par¬ 
ticulars. In the study of ‘'Substances'* the pupil is given pieces of wlute 
cotton cloth, of white mixed goods, and of woolen yam instead of bits * 
of copper, pieces of sulfur, nitric acid, etc. Incidentally, the ability to 
detect cotton and wool separately or in mixtures is developed. Measur¬ 
ing, weighing, density, changes in metals heated in air, follow, and then 
come studies in oxygen, hydrogen and water in quite the orthodox way. 
One exercise is devoted to hydrates and another to the determination of 
water in hydrates. (The old, misleading “Water of Crystallization” is 
not even mentioned. Let us hope that it, Sulphuretted Hydrogen and 
some others are on the road to oblivion.) 

Why reactions proceed to equilibrium or to completion, ionization, 
normal and standard solutions, titrations, valence, give further practice 
in quantitative work not too difficult for beginners. Gram-molecular 
volume, colloids, starch and sugars, how soap cleanses, and tests for food 
compounds are new in the way of laboratory work for young pupils. 
The recognition of negative radicals, analysis of baking powder, hydrol¬ 
ysis, esters and soap-making, colloidal suspensions, hard water, film-cobalt 
chloride- and match tests for metallic elements, displacement of metals 
and the making of white lead are new features, or old topics treated in a 
new way. 

The manual will make for itself some such place in elementary chemistry 
as his laboratory guide to accompany his first college text made in that 
field of the work. C. M. Wirick. 

Collegiate Chemistry. By F W Martin, M S., Ph.D J. P. Bell Co Inc, Lynch¬ 
burg, Va. 1914. 338 pp. Price, $1.30 

The author in this new text in General Chemistry has not introduced 
any strikingly new feature, and unfortunately leaves out some of the im-» 
portant old features. His work is based on the Periodic System and 
forms a very good introduction to Qualitative Chemistry. Although he 
particularly states in his preface that “it is probable that some who 
inspect it superficially be misled by its size and simplicity of pre¬ 
sentation into thinking that it is too brief in scope or too elementaty in 
treatment tc^meet the needs of the college freeman,” a very careful 
perusal leads one to the very conclusion to which the author objects* 
The sins of the book are more of omission than of commission. The 
brevity of the treatnaent is particularly apparent when the well known 
Frasch method for obtaining sulfur is not even mentioned—the 
diamber propess for the manufacture of sulfuric add is given only as a lPOt> 
note. Catalytic agents are completely ignored, and while, in the prqMars* 
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tion of oxygen, manganese dioxide is first used alone and then with potas* 
slum chlorate, the different role it plays in the two processes is not indi¬ 
cated. The only methods given for the preparation of ammonia are by 
treating ammonium chloride with lime and passing sparks through the 
gases hydrogen and nitrogen. Other illustrations could be given of the 
extremely brief treatment. Several chapters are devoted to the theories 
of chemistry, but there is no particular connection between the theories 
and the descriptive matter. The metallurgical processes given are not 
particularly good nor up to date. “Not-metal” is used in the place of 
the more euphonious “non-metal.** Other unusual words such as acidigen 
and basidigen are used. The experiments embodied in the text are the 
usual standard ones. A good experimental illustration of the law of 
multiple proportions is given in the preparation of the two iodides of 
mercury. Lillian Cohen. 

Collegiate Chemistry. Qualitatwe Analysis. By F W. Martin, M.S, Ph.D. 
Professor of Chemistry, Randolph-Macon (Women’s) College J. P Bell Co., 
Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 1914. pp. 257-321 Price, $1 00. 

The Qualitative Analysis is Part V of Martin’s Collegiate Chemistry'. 
It is a satisfactory manual for qualitative analysis and witi\ interpola¬ 
tions by the instructor could be used as a text-book. However, it does 
not possess any greater merit than most of the manuals on the market 
and not as much as some. Lillian Cohen. 

A Text-book of Quantitative Chemical Analysis. By Alexander Charles Gumming 
AND Sidney Alexander Kay. John Wiley fir Sons, New York, 1913- PP* 
xi + 382. 

In the ten parts of this book are considered (I) General Principles; 
(II) Volumetric Analysis; (III) Gravimetric Analysis; (IV) Colorimetric 
Methods; (V) Systematic Quantitative Analysis; (VI) The Analysis of 
Simple Ores and Alloys; (VII) Gas Analysis; (VIII) Water Analysis; 
*(IX) Quantitative Analysis of Organic Substances; (X) The Determina¬ 
tion of Molecular Weights. An Appendix contains data of varipus 
kinds. It pan be seen that the scope of the book is large. The processes 
selected are representative and the manipulative descriptions of the 
tyjwcal exercises are unusually complete and satisfactory. 

Many teachers will not concur with the authors in their decision to al¬ 
low volumetric analysis to precede gravimetric analysis. The reader is 
fre<|uently left in the dark as to the reasons why various precautions 
are necessary. Furthermore, no application is made of the modem 
thedky of solution, even in such subjects as the solubility of precipitates, 
and^eutralization in the presence of indicators. 

' Afhxty detailed criticisms may be made: Under titration with per- 
maib^atiate in the presence of chlorides no mention is made of the useful- 
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Ds^ of nmugmom salts in preventing error (p. 65). OxaHc add is cm- 
damned as a statidard reducing substance on the basis of efiloresoence 
(p^^)* wheieas this phenomenon never occurs under any ordinary atmo' 
i^heric conditions. Stannous chloride is stated to be applicable for iron 
functions only when dichromate is used for oxidation (p. 76), yet this 
method of reduction is widely used in permanganate titrations with pre¬ 
precautions suitable for avoiding error due to chlorides. The diminu¬ 
tion of the colloidal solubility of silver chloride by nitric acid is appar¬ 
ently confused with that of true solubility (p. 133). One is startled by 
the statement that cadmium is precipitated electrolytically upon the 
anode from cyanide solution (pp. 149 and 150). In the determination 
of the silica in an insoluble silicate, filtration of the second precipitate 
upon the same filter as the first is recommended. 

The reviewer can see few points of superionty in this book over many 
other standard texts. G. P. Baxter. 

Pboto-ckenustry. By S E Sheppard, D Sc London I^ngmans, Green & Co, 
London aftd New York 1914 pp 446 (One of a Senes of Text-Books of 
Physical Chemistry Edited by Sir William Ramsay, K C B , E R S ) Price, $j 50 

To those 6 i us who have for a number of years been impatiently awaiting 
the promised appearance of a work on photo-chemistry, this latest addi¬ 
tion to the Ramsay Series is especially welcome. One is struck at once 
by the appe^ance of thoroughness with which any one subject is dis¬ 
cussed, and a closer study causes one to marvel at the amount of excellent 
material the author has succeeded in compressing into the 446 pages 
An especially desirable feature of the book, and one which the reviewer 
feels it impossible to over-emphasize because of the unusually widely 
separated literature of photo-chemistry, is its excellent bibliography, 
the collection and verification of which must have been a Herculean task- 

One must commend the author for his excellent judgment in gr^tly 
condensing the historical development of photo-chemistry, in spite of 
the fact that the history of this branch of physical chemistry is one of 
imusual interest and inspiration. Following the six or seven pages 
of history we find about forty pages devoted to a thorough discussion of 
the principles involved in the measurement of light quantities; different 
light sonncQs; standard light sources; emd a brief, but comprehensive, 
description Of the various devices used for the measurement of the in¬ 
tensity of light, including spectro-photometry. 

Under the heading Energetics of Radiation** the author takes up 
ICirchhoff*s law; the Stefan-Boltzmann law; Wien*s displacements law, 
Planck*s law for the distribution of energy in the ^ctrum; the mei^hods 
for determining temperature; the radiation scale of temperatut^ the 
mechanical equivalent of light, etc. The fourth chapter deals 
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“Economic and Energetic Relations of Actual Light Sources/’ in which 
are discussed: the Hefner lamp; incandescent gas; incandescent electric 
lamj>s; the electric arc; various sources of the ultra-violet; sunlight; 
diffused daylight; and the distribution of energy in the spectrum of each. 

The next seventy-one pages, constituting the fifth chapter, are de¬ 
voted to a study of the absorption of light. The various factors influencing 
absorption are discussed in considerable detail, then the question of the 
absorption of solutions is considered at length. The rSmainder of the 
chapter is given over to a discussion, necessarily somewhat limited,* 
of the interesting question of the relationship between absorption and 
chemical constitution. 

Chapters six and seven are devoted to “Statics and Kinetics of Photo¬ 
chemical Change” and “Dynamics of Photochemical Change.” The 
former consists of an excellent discussion of the measunement of the 
rate of photochemical reactions and the application of the mass law, 
illustrated by numerous well-chosen examples. In the latter the author 
takes up the factors influencmg photochemical equilibri^; endo- and 
exo-actinic reactions; photochemical charge in the elements; chemical 
actinometry; photochemical reactions in gases and vapors; photochemical 
induction and deduction; photochemical catalysis; and photo-sensitization. 

Chapter eight is devoted largely to tlie photo-chemistry of the halogens; 
the silver compounds; and the interesting question of phototropy. This 
is followed by a chapter on “Radiant Matter and Photochemical Change,” 
being mainly a discussion of the photo-electric effect. In Chapter ten 
there is an interesting presentation of what we know concerning the 
various luminescence phenomena, and a discussion of their theoretical 
significance. The last chapter in the book constitutes a very meager 
and rather disappointing discussion of organic photosynthesis, a subject 
which, though perhaps not so spectacular, is undoubtedly the most im- 
.portant of all. 

Nearly one-half of the book is devoted to what many will undoubtedly 
call photo-physics rather than photo-chemistry, but in the opinion of ^e 
reviewer this is one of its strongest points. The author well says in his 
preface that the neglect of the bearing of photo-physical phenomena 
and laws and “too narrow a circumspection of its domain can only lead to 
further delay in the discrimination of a definite body of laws for this 
science.” 

The author is to be congratulated on giving us a presentation of real 
photo-chemistry, rather than a book lop-sided from the inclusion of too 
much photography. Dr. Sheppard has done much to dispel the popular 

' This question has been quite fully discussed in a previous volume in this scries. 
See Smiles,” “The Relations between Chemical Constitution and SomePhyrical Ptpp- 
ettles.*^ 
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fusion (idilortuiiAtely current even axnong cii«»ms^) that photcxhmistry 
and photography are S3mottyttious. Any* such deluded person who will 
but look through this really excellent r 4 sum 4 of the field of photoohemifitry 
will never again be troubled by the vision of a camera rising before him 
whenever the word **photo-chemistry” is mentioned. 

J. Howard Mathrws. 

Comj^ex lone ii^ Aqueous Solutions. By Arthur Jaquss. • London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1914. 151 pp. Price, $1.35 net. 

The first part of this monograph, approximately one-quarter of it, is 
devoted to a description .of various general methods of investigating 
complex formation; namely, the chemical method, the ionic migration 
method, the distribution method, the solubility method, and the elec¬ 
trical potential method. In considering each method the principles 
are first presented, and then illustrated by applying them to actual ex¬ 
perimental data. Properties of solutions, such as freezing-point lowering 
and vapor pressure lowering, which are a measure of the total number 
of mols of solute in the solution offer another important method for study¬ 
ing complexes. This method, though not classified as one of the general 
methods, is mentioned and illustrated by some of the examples given 
later in the book. 

In the last part of the book these general methods are illustrated by 
examples, which also serve to give a review of some of the more important 
experimental work on complex ions in aqueous solutions. Uxifortunatelyi 
no reference is made to investigations on the subject which have been 
published in this cotmtry. M. S. Shbrrill. 

Htndbuch der Mineral Chemie. Doultbr, et al . Bd. Ill Nos. 3 and 4. (Bogen 
Ri-40.) Dresden and I^pzig: Th. Steinkopff. Price, M. 6.50 each. 

The mineral phosphates here treated are most of them rare and of lit¬ 
tle interest to chemists in general; indeed the examination of much of 
the contents of these two hefts has revealed comparatively little of a 
chemical nattne. 

There is some modem work on the synthesis of apalite, and some on 
the chemical behavior of turquoise which the mineral chemist should 
knoWf while the section on monazite and the extraction of the rare eeiths 
£rom it will appeal to a wider circle of readers. 

The last {ihges of No. 4 in whidi the arsenic minerals are begun t^et 
the polymorphic forms of this element, and those of arsenious oxide an a 
more complete manner than a strictly chemical treatise. 

E. T. All^. 

tto6ottiee«ClmiittiyaadUMolBcrad Product By B. H, S. BAaav, Pa.D. ihUa- 
ddghia: P. Blakistoii’s Sou ft Co., 1914. pp. riv + Ai7> Price, $1.60 ue| ^ 

This is not intended as a reference book for experts or specialists^ tot 



BS a convenient manual for the use of students in cx)lkgcs or high sdtools, 
and especially for those who are taking courses in dietetics or househdd 
economics. An unusually large amount of practical information, gleaned 
largely from original sources, is condensed in the book and the presenta¬ 
tion is such that the student should be able to grasp readily the essential 
points. There is unquestionably a place for such a book and the author 
has succeeded in compiling something which is really needed. 

Dogmatic statements on some controverted questions have been pretty 
well avoided. A few paragraphs, here and there, seem to the reviewer, 
however, somewhat wide of the mark, and in future editions should be 
modified or omitted. The author has occasionally gone out of his way, 
for example on page 295, in making sidtements which do not well accord 
with the facts. In discussing the use of preservatives in a well-known 
tomato product, the author discloses a somew^hat uncertain prejudice, 
not in keeping with the scientific accuracy which should ever hold in a 
book for students. 

While many foods, because of their limited use in this country, are but 
briefly discussed, other sections are much longer and full enough to form 
very interesting reading. The chapters on sugars and bread are exam-^ 
pies of quite satisfactory treatment. Numerous illustrations *dd much 
to the practical value of the book, which, on the whole, can be cordially 
recommended to the readers for whom it is intended. J. H. Long. 

A Manual of Bacteriology for Agricultural and General Science Students. By Howard 
S-Rebd Ginn & Co 1914 Price, $1.25 

This volume consists essentially of a well-selected series of experiments 
designed to familiarize the student with principles underlying the activi¬ 
ties of bacteria, yeasts, and molds. The majority of these experiments 
are devoted to bacteriological technique and the role of bacteria in nature; 
nevertheless, considerable space is occupied by a consideration of various 
fungi, particularly yeasts and molds. The scope of the volume, there¬ 
fore, is greater than the title wc aid mdicate. 

The viewpoint of this manual is essentially chemical. Attention is di¬ 
rected continually toward the nature and extent of microbic activity; 
but little space is devoted to their morphology and 1>otanical identifica¬ 
tion. This omission of morohological details, however, is of little moment, 
for the practical importance of microbes iti the last analysis centers arbutid 
the tesults they accomplish rather than what they are. The essential 
morphological features can be readily supplied by collateral reading; a 
selected list of texts is appended for this purpose. ^ 

Tile arrangement of the book might be unified somewhat without 
seriqiisly disturbing the sequence of the text by uniting Sections II and V, 
botalf of which deal essentially with the preparation of general and specia] 
medk for the cultivation of microOrgaiiisms. Similarly, Experiinenta 
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a7 aikd 2^ ei Secticm VI mi^t iKreU be cotrtained in Section VIII^ which 
is devoted to the isolation of a pme culture. It might be advantageous 
Irom the viewpoint of the student, furthermore, to amplify Section VIII 
by the addition of experiments illustrating the general methods of ob¬ 
taining pure cultures of microdrganisms from their mixtures. 

Section XV, “Bacterial Disease in Man and Animals,“ is not impressive. 
The subject is inherently far beyond the scope of a volume the size of this 
manual, and it might be profitably omitted entirely, or, at most, dismissed 
with the most general statement. 

Sections XI and XIII, dealing, respectively, with bacteria of water and 
^wage, and bacteria of milk, are worthy of special mention. Section 
XII, relating to the bacteria of the soil, taken together with the informa¬ 
tion contained in the appendix on the sterilization of soil, is excellent. 

The appendix contains directions for the accurate determination of 
various products of microbic growth. 

The student who successfully completes the experiments outlined in 
this manual should be well grounded in general mycology. 

Arthur I. Kbndaul. 

A Text-book of Physiological Chemistry. By Clop Hammarsten with the collabora- 

^tion of S G. Hedin. Authorized translatiou by John A. Mandel, froni the en¬ 
larged and revised 8th German edition New York. John Wiley & Sons. pp. 
viii -h 1026. 1914. Price, $4.00 net. 

This well-known work here appears in the 7th American edition. The 
preface of the 6th edition was dated April, 1911, while in the new edition 
the date is June, 1914, following closely the corresponding German dates. 
Former editions have been reviewed at length in the Journal. The 
translater calls attention to the fact that the last German edition, from 
which this is taken, was revised by the author himself, who is now in his 
73rd year. Every worker in the field of Physiological Chemistry will 
doubtless join heartily in the wish that the pioneer investigator and pains¬ 
taking compiler may live in vigor to bring out many future editions of 
R hand-book which has long been a necessity in the library of the biochem¬ 
ical student. 

This new edition shows a considerable number of changes to correspond 
to the rapid advances in the science. By a rearrangement of the mat¬ 
ter the number of chapters has been reduced from eighteen to seventeen, 
and practically every chapter has received additions. In Chapter I, 
dealing with general physico-chemical relations of physiologically im¬ 
portant bodies, the sections on osmotic pressure, colloids, catalysis, en- 
iymes, and ions and salt action, the revision has brought impoitant 

r reties and theories down to date. In no field of physiological extern- 
has the development been mart rapid than just here and the^ilaet 
is fittingly regarded in the ocm^nlation. For example, even some df the 
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latest detenmiiatio0s of the reaction of the blood by gas chain methods 
havti received attention. 

Notable changes have been made in other chapters, and especially 
in the work on the blood and the urine. The preliminary discussion 
on oxidation processes in the body, which in earlier editions came in the 
first chapter, now appears in the sixteenth chapter under respiration and 
oxidation. In some chapters the changes appear to be slight, for exam¬ 
ple, in the discussions of the carbohydrates and the animal fats and phos- 
phatides. 

The work of the translator must be again commended, as well as that 
of the publishers in keeping up the excellent appearance of the book. 

J. ri. Tong. 

Preservatives and Other Chemicals in Foods. By Otto Folxn, Ph D Hamilton 
Kuhn, Professor of Biological Chemistry, Harvard University Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1914. 60 pp. Price, $0 50 

This little volume is the outgrowth of one of the Harvard health talks 
by Dr. Folin. It is one of the best and fairest presentations of the question 
of chemical preservatives in foods that has thus far been published. Dr. 
Folin does not wholly condemn the use of preservatives in food products^ 
but condemns their use as a substitute for sanitation or of th( ase of any 
of the more harmful ones. 

The author says: 

“Unfortunately, the application of these new methods for preserving 
food was not left w'here it belonged, with the critical and disinterested 
scientific investigators, but was seized upon by aleit men whose chief 
interest was of the pecuniary kind.' The outcome might have been fore¬ 
seen. * * * 

“By means of greater liberality with the antiseptics which are cheap, 
the enterprising manufacturer also succeeded in preparing food products 
for the market from materials already so decayed as to be unsalable. ♦ * ♦ 

“In the absence of specific and aaequate evidence to the contrary, it 
follows practically as a matter of course that chemicals which are effective 
in killing or preventing the development of bacteria must be injurioua to 
the more highly organized and more sensitive living cells which go to make 
up the human body. ♦ * * ♦ 

“Among all the preservatives of recent origin there is probably no one 
more likely to prove practically harmless to human beings than betiioic 
add and benzoates. 

** It is known that while certain chemicals may be taken in subs tanti a l 
quantities for a month or a year without producing demonstrably in¬ 
jurious effects, nevertheless, the continued use of the same substance, 
wen in s mal l quantities, will eventually undermine the health. 

“It is perhaps not superfluous to sUte that the approval of a limited 
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petidiflibte food maiteriale, does not itiply i4>proval of similar pttssr?i|^ 
oi decayed materials; or of xnateiials wh^ are regularly consutim in 
large quantities, as for example milk; or, of foods wluch do not need^any 
chemical preservatives/^ 

^*The substitution of benaoic acid for cleanliness in the preparation of 
food is doubtless a real and practical temptation to manufacturem of 
dieap foods, however much they may be disposed to deny it/* 

‘'It is, however, ^tremely diflScult—in food almost impossible--to 
determine experimeirally, in a short time, with any degree of certainty, 
whether a comparatively mild chemical is or is not injurious to heatth/* 
Dr. Folin does not hesitate to condemn the bleaching of flour. He says: 
“The addition of dangerous chemicals to food products for no other 
purpose than to hide inferiority is a practice which, from the standpoint 
of die consumer, has nothing to recommend it. Take for example the no-^ 
todous case of bleached flour.** 

He points out that the owners of the patent have worked for years and 
“the reward for their success was contributed by the consumers of the 
bleached flour at the rate of 50 cents to $1.00 extra per barrel.’’ 

“We are, in my judgment, bound to take the position that any substance 
known as a poison must be assumed to be injurious to health, even when 
taken in the smallest doses, unless we have deflnite and spedflc reasons for 
believing it fails to have any effect when the dose is minute. ♦ ♦ ♦ In the 
case of most dangerous chemicals it is, I think, neither safe or sound public 
pdHcy to assume that they may be made ingredients of our daily food even 
though the quantities used are small when compared with doses capabk 
of producing demonstrable results. So long as failing health before old 
age is as common as it is we cannot afford to extend the benefits of reason* 
able doubts to any poisonous or deleterious ingredients added to our food. 
^ * In the interests of the public it should be enough to show that 

adulterated foods contain added poisonous or deleterious ingredients, and 
to insist that the presence of such admittedly injtuious substances of neces¬ 
sity renders the product containing them injurious to health/’ 

The author thinks that the courts may safely interpret the pipase 
“may render such article injurious to health** as throvnng the bunhm of 
pocoof on the manufacturers of foods containing added chemicals. 

This little volume may be read with much profit by all who are interejiled 
in food products as a sane presentation of facts sifted from the mash cf 
controversial material forced upon the public during the past few yoars. 

B. P. 
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Ceildtictaro, acceleration of elec. 464 

COnlinium platinic iodide. 1019 

Constants of ebuUiosoopy and cryoscopy and the laws of Raoult and Henry. 1411; Ann. Tables of 
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tential of the Cu electrode, 804; Ag*plated Cu gauze electrode in Zn detn., 1144; HP in 

•epn. of, from 8n and ^. 2375 
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Depsides, synthesis of . 
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2, fi^Dichloix>-4-nitro>si-cresol... 

2>iotimamyl-di>o>cresd trypan-red..... 
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Db^-oreeol try dBIlt d. . 

»-tHethoxyrillfi|M. . 
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Dhf^«Hdes. prep, of... 
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X>iie(k>diainibioqu{aotie... 

DikKkKtibf iisyloxyqttinTO^. .V. 

DiiododietliQxyquliioiie.’ !!!.,.!!!!!!!!! 1 .!!*!.! 1477 

DUodo-diiodooo trypamred. 945 

Diiododimethoxyquincme. 1477 

Diiododiphenoxyhydroquinone. 1 , 1477 

Diiododi-^’toluidinoquinoiie. 

Diiodehydroxyanilinoquinone. 

Diiodobydroxyethoxyquiuoue and derivs. 552 

Dliodobydroxyethoxyquiaonethylhemiacetnl . 555 

Diiodomaleic add... j 407 

Diiodomaleylphenylhydrazide. I 9 O 7 

Diiodomaleylphenyliimde. 1905 

Diiodoquinonedimalonic add, clh> I ustcr of.. . 1480 

Di-iodo trypan-red. 954 

Dilution law, extension to cone solns.1069 

3,4'Dimethyl-6-acetoaniinobenzoic acid and derivs. 575 

3.4- Dimethyiacetoanthranil. 575 

p-Dimethylaminobenzhydrol. 315 

2.7- Dimethyl-3-amino-4-quinazolone-6-carbuxylic acid and derivs. 582 

Dimethyl benzylsulfonamide...». 382 

Dimethyl-2,3-butadienC'1,3. 988 

2.7- Dimethyl-3>ethyl-4-quinazolone*6-carboxylic acid. 582 

Dimethylglyoxime, prep, without use of hydroxylaminc. 1218 

4.6- Dlmethyl-2-keto-2,3-dihydropyrimidiue. 113 

2.7- Dimethyl-3-pfaenyl-4-quinazolone-6-carboxylic acid.^ 582 

Dimethyl phosphates of rare earths. 10 

Dimethyl phosphoric acid, prep, of. 10 

Dimethylpyrone, addition compds. of, with org acids. 1222 

2.7- Dlmethyl-4-quinazolone-6>carboxylie acid. 581 

2.6- Dioxy-4-chloromcthylpyrinudine. 1746 

2.6- Dioxy'4,5-diaminopyrimidine (4,5-dinminouracU). 549 

3,5>Dioxy-1,6-dihydro-1,2,4-triazine. 1764 

3.5- Dioxy-1, 6 -dihydro-1,2-4-triazine-l acetic add. 1754 

2.6- Dioxy-4-ethoxy methylpyrimidine. 174.5 

2.6- Dioxy-4-hydroxymethylpyrimidine. ... 1742 

2.6- Dioxy-4-methyl-5-allylpyrimidine. 369 

2.6- Dioxy-4-methyl-5-0>chloropropyl) pyrimidine. 370 

Dtphenetyldichloroethylene. 1523 

Dlphenetyltribromoethane. ... . 1524 

Diphene tyltrichloroethane. 1523 

1.3- Diphenyl-4-benzylhydantoin.1746 

1.3- Diphenyl-2-thk>-4-benzylhydantoin. 1740 

Dipropylammonium auric iodide. 749 

Diresorcyldichloroethylene. 1521 

Dissodation, pressures of NHi- and tetramethylammoniuin ludidea and of phosphouium iodide 

and PCli, 1363; of H into atoms. 1^0® 

Dissolved substances, ideal diffusion coefficient and a law coacerning the diffusion of dissolved 
substances in liquids... 

2.3- Distearin, phosphates of. 

Distillation, gas analyses by fractional, at low temps., 1537; still for measuring f p. during 

fractional, 1787; reaction of alkali salta of sulfonic adds with alkali phenolates by dry, 1885; 

fractional... 

Dhrichie, structure of .. 

.. ^ 

Double bonds, prep, of unsatd. hydrocarbons with conjugated. 863 

Dbuble salts, indirect formation of .. 

Drugs, Bloehemic Drug Assay Methods (Pittenger, book review). 1583 

Dtying, changes occurring in meats during process of, by heat and in . . 444 

Duhem-Margulss equation and ideal gas laws... ...*. \¥A 

Duodenum, enzyme action (X) lipolytic properties of human duodenal contents. 1047 

©res, influence of H ion and of neutral salt* on color changes and reaction velocities of tri- 
phenylmetbane dye, 84; The Synthetic Dyestuffs and IntermecMate Products (Cain,. Thorp, 
book review). 
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PrcKeedings. 

GENERAL SOCIETY MINUTES AND REPORTS. 

Oa November 21, a nominating ballot was sent to all members of the 
Society as required under the Constitution, the following being the nomi¬ 
nees of the membership sent to the Council for election: 

President: T. W. Richards. C. H. Herty, L. H. Baekeland, W. E. Hen¬ 
derson. 

Coimcilors-at-Large: C. H. Herty, Julius vStieglitz, L. H. Baekeland, 
W. L. Dudley. H. G. Byers, E G. Love, S. L. Bigelow, R. H. McKee. 

The ballot was counted by a committee consisting of C. L. Parsons, 
Percy S Walker and S. S. Voorhecs, assisted by seven other members 
of the vSociety. 

The result of the election by the Council will be found in the Council 
minutes. 

Report of the Secretary of the American Chemical Society for the 

Year 1913. ' 

The rate of growth of the American Chemical Society, Junug the year 
1913, has shown sonic falling off from that of 1912, when special interest 
was awakened among chemist^ of tlie country on account of the meeUng 
of the Eighth International Congress of Applied Chemistry. Howelfr, 
the Society has maintained a healthy growth of 454 members for the year. 
The membership of the Society at the end of 1912 was 6,219. It is now 


b,673 • Statistics follow: 

Honorary members. ... 14 

lyife mem^ .jrs . .. *3 

Corporation members 64 

Members . .. .6 582 

Total. 6,673 


During the year the deaths of the following members were reported 
to the Secretary; E. S. Renwick, New York Citj; J. B. Smith, Williams¬ 
burg, Mass.; Belle F, Schulman, Brooklyn, N. Y.; R. C. Burris, Carnegie, 
Pa.; F. A. Blaicher, St. l/ouis. Mo.; E. F. Billings, Boston, Mass.; T. P. 
Cook, New York City; E. E. Dunlap, Philadelphia, Pa ; O. C. Johnson, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Dr. Fred’k Schniewind, New York City; T. E. Senim-, 
Boston, Mass.; M. McMurtrie, New York City; L. D. Gilbert, St. Louis, 
Mo.; J. R. MitcheD, Ft. Worth, Texas; O. T. Klooz, Chicago, Ill.; W, F. 
Jones, Chelsea, Mass.; W. J. Evans, New Ifotk City; E. A. Byrne, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C.; T. E. Smith, Weehawken, N. J.; C. J. Lawler, Brooklyil, 
N. y.; H. H. Sutro, Jersey City, N. J.; O. W. Knight, Portland Maine; 
Arthur Edgar, WWte Haven, Pa.; Louis Gilbert, Santa Rosa, Cal. 
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The aa ndter cf'oiemberB not in amats registered in the I<ocal Secitots 
on J^iBSeuffaer i, 191a, rraa 4,674; the number on December i, 1913, was 
5^069. The number in eadtSectiou for 1913 and 1913 is noted below: 
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TIte tabl6 gives a summary of the sectional accounts for the year, shows 
the number of members in each Section for the present year and during 
i9ia» the funds held over from 1912 account, and the total funds (which 
include the balances) charged to the 1913 account 
Ddring the fiscal year, December i, 1912, to December i, 1913, the Secre¬ 
tary has made collections to the amount of $71,825 89, divided as follows 


Membership dues 

$62,158 00 

Subscriptions 

4,998 00 

Back numbers 

2>417 95 

Postage 

951 09 

Repnnts 

681 85 

Exchange 

19 79 

Interest 

399 21 

Life membeiship 

200 00 


$71,825 89 


This amount was duly transmitted to the Treasurer of the Society 
The sales of back numbers during ihe past year has increased rather 
than diminished as had been expected This is due to the fact that ef¬ 
forts have been continually made to induce libraries to pu hase complete 
sets, and owing to the fact that the subscription list is continually enlarg¬ 
ing, and purchasers desire early numbers as well 
Several complete sets have been sold to foreign and domestic libraries 
and several incomplete sets have been completed by the purchase of odd 
volumes where they could not be furnished from stock The stock has 
been kept in good condition by the purchase of numbers needed to com¬ 
plete full volumes and by reprmtmg three small numbers issueu m the 
early years of the Society A few complete sets are still available for sale. 
Back numbers are mailed direct from Easton, Pennsylvania, on orders 
sent out through the Secretary’s Office The following is a summary of 
the bade numbers sent ou^ b> tl*t Secretarv’^ dunng the year, together 
with the present stock of Jouma,ls and the condition of the Society's 
mailing lists 

Copies of the Society’s publications sent out front December z, 


1912, to December i, 1913. aside from mailing lists 26 438 

Copies of the/owr Amer Chetn Soc instock 2^,483 

Copies d the Chemical Abstracts in stock <7 >994 

Copies of the Joar Ind Sf Eng Ckem m stock 7 > 5^3 

Copies of the General Index, Vds 1-20, J A C 3 m stock 450 

Copies of the Anmversary Number m stock 267 

MaUing list for both Journals and Chemical Abstracts 6,212 

Maihng list for Chemical Abstracts only Ab 

Mniluig list for Jour Amer Chem Soc only 443 

Maihnf list for Jour Ind Sf Eng Ckem only 361 


The S^istttipry wishes to express his appredatioa to the tnembeiB the 
Soct^ for their continued assistance and loyal support of his efforts to 
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tite •duties of bk eOoei wittbout nkMijlittle eoold hwve hten 
$fi0(uopJUbcd4 Rtspoct&tUf stthniitttdi ^ 

Cmamims L. PaksonSi S0cr0taiy. 

Report of the Editor of the Jounud of die Americen Chemical Society 
for the Tear 19x3. 

Doling the years 1913 and 1913 papers and book reviews have been 
published as fo^ows: 




Paget. 

Number < 

Mf pftpert. 


1912 

1913 . 

1912 . 

1913 . 

Proceedingt...... 

.132 

1 X 4 

... 

. .. 

Physical and Inorganic. 

.948 

X039 

126 

107 

Organic and Biological. 


818 

88 

XXI 

Book Reviews. 

. 61 

75 

69 

S 5 


During the past year 13 papers have been referred to the Editor of the 
Jouma^ of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry as more suitable for 
pubUcatkm in that journal than in the Journal of the American Chemical 
Society, Fifty papers have been returned to the authors for revision or 
because they were not considered suitable for publication. Nineteen 
papers have been published after revision. 

The Board of Editors has recently decided by a decisive, though not 
unanimous, vote, to return to the conventional spelling in the use of the 
final **e" in such words as medicine, alkaline, urine, etc. The following 
reasons have led to this decision: 

1. The opposition of a number of our contributors, including several 
who have given us some of our most important papers. 

2. Because in such words as crystalline, alkaline and some others, two 
pronunciations are in good usage, the long *'i” being used in England, 
and in some parts of the United States, while the short “ i ” is, on the whole, 
in commcm use in America. In such a case one is in doubt whether to 
use the *‘e'* or to drop it 

3. About thirty years ago the Chemical Society, London, adopted the 
rule that the names of basic substances, such as aniline and strychnine, 
should be spelled with the *'e,’* while names of substances which are not 
bases, as paraffin, and stearin, should drop the **e.*’ This rule has come 
into univ«^ use in England, and has always been used both in our Jour¬ 
nal and in the American Chemical Journal, Because of this rule our rule 
' No* 6. makes an exception in the case of chemical names. Such an excep¬ 
tion is logical, but I idiould pt very sotry indeed to drop the from 
•tidi words Bh aniline and jtydne, on aecoimt of the Engli^ usage, as wefl 
as because ol the usdtd distfaictian wfakh is mtidk by retaiuhig it 

4. The dioppliig of the final would logicafiy oonqid us to 
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such ft word as stuplicei but this seems impossible, unless we spell the 
word surplis. 

Two members of the Board of Editors, Professors A. A. Noyes and H. P. 
Talbot, have recently withdrawn from the work of the Board, at their own 
earnest request. Each of these men has given to the Society a very large 
amount of unselfish work and their careful criticism of papers has aided 
very greatly in maintaining a high standard of excellence for our Journal. 
We are very fortunate in securing the addition of Professor W. Lash Miller, 
of Toronto, to the Board. 

Last spring President Remsen told me that he would be willing to have 
the American Chemical Society continue the publication of the American 
Chemical Journal after the completion of the fiftieth volume of that 
journal, which closed with the December number of 1913, provided some 
satisfactory arrangement could be made. Various methods of consolida¬ 
tion were discussed during the summer and a scheme winch involved also 
the Journal of Physical Chemistry was brought informally before the Council 
by correspondence. At the Rochester meeting it was voted by the Coun¬ 
cil that the Americal Chemical Journal should be incorporated with the 
Journal of the American Chemical Society ^ provided such an arrangement 
was satisfactory to President Remsen and the consolidation could be made 
without separate pagination. 

After this action had been taken, a number of members of tlie Organic 
Division expressed a strong desire that the American Chemical Journal 
should be continued imder the auspices of our Society as a separate jour¬ 
nal and made our organ for the publication of papers in organic and bio¬ 
logical cdiemistry. A postal card vote among the members of the Organic 
Division gave the result that 88% of those voting were in favor of separate 
publication for the American Chemical Journal. After presentation of 
the matter to the Board of Directors and Council, however, it has been 
decided by both bodies t6at separate, publication is inadvisable at the 
present time. The opposition is based tiiefly on the opinion of the Board 
of Directors that it would be financially impossible to furnish four journals 
to the members of our Society without an increase in the dues. In accord- 
atiee with the action of the Directors and Council, the American Chemical 
Journal will be incoiporated with our Journal as an integral part, begin¬ 
ning with January, 1914, and this incorporation will be indicated by a 
statement on the cover the Journal. W. A. Novas, Editor. 

Report of the Editor of Chemical Abstracts for the Tear 19x3. 

In ckder to keep Cketmcal Abstracts from exceeding its appropriatioin 
in I9i3> H was found* early in the year, that it would be necessary to 
the abstracts shorter thim ever before. The growth of the litera¬ 
ture has been such that 3,285 more abstracts than were printed last year» 
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ra|itjM publicatioiL la spite of the dsiaiaiition of several huMred 
abstrects of doubtful value, the limit of 170 pages per issue whidi our 
budget allowed, has crowded the average abstract into o. 173 page. The 
history of the reduction in length of abstracts is best illustrated aS fol- 


haws: 

(blaiiln 

Kaof 

LengthoC 

pAget 

No. of 

Loiiitbof 

Ymt. 

ofliitud). 

•btttucO. 


pAtenta. 

poteata. 

potent 

1907 

2584.4 

7»975 

0.524 

463.0 

not 

... 

1908 

3938.5 

10,855 

0.370 

555-5 

counted 


1909 

2565.5 

11 >455 

0.324 

365.8 

5806 

0.096 

1910 

38949 

15,006 

0.323 

387.0 

5754 

0.103 

1911 

5360.5 

I 5»»92 

0.305 

S 4».8 

5014 

0 108 

19x3 

3888.6 

15.740 

0 185 

537 5 

6919 

0.077 


5292.5 

19,035 

0 175 

576.4 

6946 

0 085 


The main and important cause of this steady reduction is of course the 
increasing volume of literature abstracted. To the 598 journals on our 
liDt in 1912, 35 have been added and some of the new ones are very valua¬ 
ble. From the table below it may be seen that the balance of depart¬ 
ments has been fairly well preserved. The large increases in numbers of 
abstracts have been in the larger departments and the largest reductions 
in length of abstracts have been so distributed. During 1914 otu* policy 
will be to exclude more than ever the material which is hardly chemical. 
On the other hand, we had hoped to increase otu* foreign patent depart¬ 
ment; to make foreign patents approximately complete, at least 2000 
more should be printed. How this can be done and the 170-page limit 
be maintained is not yet dear. 

In order to save expense in printing, the policy was adopted this year 
to give the first authors name only, in the parenthesis after the entry 
in the Subject Index. For the same reason, in 1914, the black face titles 
of abstracts will be printed all lower case. 

W. H. Ross has assumed the work of Herman Sdilundt in Radioactivity; 
in Mineralogical and Geological Chemistry R. C. Wells resigned in favor 
of Sdgar T* Wherry, and in Soils and Fertilizers M. X. Sullivan is asststipg 
F. P. Veitch. For the faithful service of the older men the Society is 
deefdy indebted and for the enthusiasm and energy of the new assistants 
the enters are truly grateful. 

By the faithful work of the entire office fenoe and the cooperation of the 
assietaiit editors, abstractors and printers, the Annual Index, which is by 
fSr the largest of its kind in the world (containing 82,000 entries), wfil 
this year be in^print in December and at the same time include the max- 
faknim amoimt possible of the year's chemical work. 

The sumtnaiy by depettmenis is as fdlows: 
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No pagea 

No sbitrsets 

Apparatus 

4 X 9 

365 

General and Physical Chemistry 

350 2 

1807 

Radioactivity 

65 4 

333 

Electrochemistry 

67 2 

416 

Photography 

14 6 

toi 

Inorgamc Chemistry 

90 6 

417 

Analytical Chemistry 

109 8 

551 

Mmeralogical and Geological Chemistry 

67 3 

496 

Metallurgy and Metallogriphy 

109 3 

808 

Organic Chemistry 

597 2 

1651 

Biological Chemistry 

841 3 

5477 

Poods 

109 9 

716 

Water, Sewage and Sanitation 

80 1 

691 

Soils and Fertilizers 

76 6 

578 

Fermented and Distilled I^iquors 

44 3 

286 

Pharmaceutical Chemistry 

III 9 

R25 

Auds, Alkahes Salts and Sundries 

15 5 

191 

Glass and Ceramics 

43 9 

386 

Cement and Other Building Materials 

50 2 

360 

Fuels, Gas and Coke 

59 0 

500 

Petroleum, Asphalt, Coal Tar and Wood Products 

51 I 

322 

Cellulose and Paper 

30 9 

176 

Explosives 

37 7 

217 

Dyes and Textil Chemistry 

50 1 

267 

Pigments, Vanushes, Resins and India Rubber 

65 8 

418 

Fats, Fatty Oils and Soaps 

32 0 

223 

Sugar, Starch and Gums 

49 2 

296 

Leather and Glue 

29 5 

I5I 

Total, not includmg patents 

3,292 5 

19,025 

Patents 

576 4 

6,946 


3,868 9 

25,971 

Headmgs, blanks, cross refervnoes, book titles 

227 1 

4,096 0 



Respectfully submitted', 

Austin M. Patterson, Editor, 

Kdport of ttiE Bditof ol the Jounud of Industrial and Engineering 
CfAnthtry for die Tear 19x3. 

The Joumd of Industrial and Engineering Chemstry published 1052 
pages of reading lltduding index, and 604 pages of advertise¬ 
ments in the 1913 Of a total of over 850 articles published, 

more than 300 were ditect contributions by authors The following 
table gives a summary of the work of the Industrial Journal for the past 
three years: 






1911 , 

1913 . 

1913 , 

t$0IM k editosial iecdon... 



XQSa 

pages In advertising sectkm. 

. *58 

494 

6 ch 

Total pages printed.... 

.txsS 

1440 

1656 

Sdittwiab. 

. 30 

19 

38 

Original papers. 

. 140 

160 

179 

Addresses. 


37 

57 

Laboratory and Plant articles. 

.V 

55 

43 

Book Reviews. 


53 

52 

Patents. 
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The additional material in the 1913 volume is made up of Current In¬ 
dustrial News, Scientific Society Reports, Notes, Abstracts from Govern¬ 
ment Reports, and general correspondence. 

The Associate Editors have been of the greatest possible assistance, 
both in passing on the value of the papers submitted and in working in 
the interests of the Journal. The full responsibility of determining the 
quality of the original contributions submitted in their respective 
fields has been placed upon them, and their decision has been final. The 
quality of the original matter published in the Journal will always depend 
largely upon the judgment of the Associate Editors, and it is essential 
that this Board be held in its present high state of efficiency. 

Autibors are again urged to exercise greater care in the preparation of 
their papers. Figures, formulas and references should be verified on the 
copy before it is sent in and not on the proof. Proof changes by the auth¬ 
ors or editors are made at the expense of the Society. Authors are also 
urged to condense their material. Illustrations are advised wherever 
possible, as they are preferable to lengthy descriptions and are usually 
easier to understand. 

During the year, the contract for printing the Titdustnal Journal has 
been entirely revised, with a view to establishing a more equitable division 
of the costs of production of the various items, and theri^}r i&able us to 
compile some intelligent cost figures and also to ^ssible direc¬ 
tions for ecmiomies. ^ 

The Industrial Journal^ with its constantlj^ gro^^g circulation, both 
in this country and abroad, will continue to attract advertisers in increas¬ 
ing numbers. 

The editors are improving every efiort to improve and strengthen thn 
editorial aecticm of the Indut^riol Journal^ and inijiis, as in all other fea¬ 
tures of its devtlc^ment* We need the codperatida of every member of 
the American Chemical l^ety. C Whitaker, EdUor. 

Treaiuter’a 


ftAurm m hand, 

j 

ftom Secrtitofy’s ^ce. 

Wipoda Atfvwtlsinir. • • •. *. 


MMCfam. 


19.901 
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Ptoni interest 

Formers Loan & Trust Co 
Certificate of deposit 
ist National Bank, Yonkers 
From interest on mvestments 
Atlas Portland Cement Bonds 
From interest on special funds 
Special mvestment fund 
Life membership fund 


Moms Loeb Endowment Fund 

ASSETS 

Special Investment Fund 

$2000 3Vt% N Y City gold bonds due 1915 
$10 000 U S Steel Corp gold bond*. 1963 

Atlas Portland Cement Co bonds 6% 

Life Membership Fund 

$1,000, 3 V*% N Y Cit> gold bonds due 1928 
$2,000, 6% Mutual Telegraph Co bonds due 1941 
Emigrant Savings Bank 

Balance Farmers Loan & Trust Co 
Balance First National, Yonkers 


I^IABILITIES 

Life Membership Fund 
Excess assets over liabilities 


i/lSBUKoEMKKTS 

Journal, Editcu-’s salary 
Assistance to Editor 
Expense 

Pnntmg Editonal 
Printing, Advertisements 
Repnnts 

Ckmtcal Abstracts, Editor's Salary 
First Associate Editor 
Second Associate Editor 
Assistance to Editor 
Expense 
AJbstraetors 
Printmgi Editonal 
Printing, Advertisements 


96 65 
300 00 
24 59 

X 20 00 

570 00 
135 00 

- 92,973 64 

$97 030 85 

$25,000 00 


$I 950 00 
10 075 00 

- $12,025 00 

2,040 00 

$895 00 

2 I2f 33 
388 22 

- $3,411 55 

$5,413 2S 

2,901 73 

- 8,314 98 

$25 891 53 

388 27 

$25,503 31 


$25 891 53 


$T, 00 p 00 

237 00 
129 09 
9,034 35 
334 59 

731 01 

- $xi,4d6 06 

$500 00 
1,700 00 
1,200 00 
2,232 99 
628 78 
8,147 22 
22,381 32 
468 3j 

- I37i258 64 
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V , 

imf, M, jEnf. Chm.f Editor’s Salftry 

Airistiutit ddltcr. 

Espettse. 

Clfcficttl. 

Reprints. 

l^tingr Editorial. 

Printing, Advertisements. 

Advertising Commission, H. P. Mack_ 

Salary, Advertising Manager. 

Expense. 

Secretary's Office, Clerical. 

Expense. 

Commission on collections. 

Treasurer's Office Salary. 

Expense. 

General Meetings. 

X,ocal Sections. 

Back Numbers. 

Incidentals. 

Committee on business organization. 


I 4 fe Membership Fund. 

Balance on hand, Dec. z, 1913 


. $ 1 , 000,00 ^ 

I, 33750 
953.34 

x,Q3a.oo 

1,489.43 

II, 3x8.36 

. 4 » 704 .io 

- $21,833.62 

441.09 

. $3,635.03 
513.15 

- $4,148.18 

. $2,218.33 

1,332.69 

. 3,591.29 

- $7,343.30 

300 00 
. * 400.00 

- $ 700.00 

654.51 
3,406.31 
689.37 
308.69 
332.xo 

$88,480.87 
23$.00 
8,314.98 

$97,030.85 

A. P. Hai4X>ck, Treof , 


BOARD DIRECTORS. 

The Directow of the American Chemical Society met at the Chemists’ 
Qub, New York City* Monday, November 24th, gt eigfht o’dock, P. M., 
with Messrs. Little, Love, Hallock, Smith, Bigelow, Bogert, Parker, and 
Parsons, present. 

It was voted to accept the invitation of the Cinchmati Section and the 
Cincixmati Qhamber of Commerce to hold the Spring meeting of the So¬ 
ciety in Cincinnati, near the middle of April, the exact date to be settled 
by the Rr&dent and SfiSdi^taiy. 

It voted that tte date of the Fall meeting, to be held in Montreed, 
shi^ T?e ^tembef 

it wras voted oc^es of the January Journal of Industrial omd 

ChriiM'J? be donated to the Eighth Intematkmal Congress 
of Afik&ed Cbijpliiy, and that the cost of these extra 200 copies be 
milfgltA to ih^|E(x:otuit of Intidentals. 

was V9ted that the recomtnendation of Editor Whitaker that tt- 
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prints without covers be standardized for the Journal of Industrial and 
Enpmmng Chemtsiry be approved 

It was voted that reprints furnished to authors above the 50, now given 
gratis* be supplied to them at a price as near to the actual cost of printing 
and distributing as possible. 

It was voted that the life membership fund, together with sdl mcome 
from that fund up to January i, 1914, be capitalized as a life member¬ 
ship fund and that thereafter the income from this fund be used first to 
pay the dues of the living life members, and that any balance be set aside 
for research grants 

It was voted that the Secretary and Treasurer transfer annually from 
the income of the hfe membership fund to the general fund of the Society 
an amotmt equivalent to the dues of the life members 

It was voted that the communication ol K J Giblmg, of October 25th, 
m regard to the charges for classified advertisements and the question of 
the number of msertions permitted to paid members of the Society seek¬ 
ing employment be referred to the Advertising Committee with power. 

In response to the request of Dr Charles BaskerviUe, Chairman of the 
Committee on Business Methods, for funds to defray the i penses of the 
members of that committee m attendance at a meetmg to be held in New 
York, it was voted that a sum, not to exceed $250, be appropriated from 
funds in the treasury of the Society, not otherwise appropriated, to de¬ 
dray the expenses of the committee, provided such expenditures result 
in the attendance at such meetmg of a working majority of the commit¬ 
tee. 

It was voted that T J. Parker be authorized to represent the American 
Chemical Society at a meetmg to be held before the Surrogate of the County 
of New York at the Surrogate’s office, on the 31st of December, 1913, in 
regat 4 to any business covering the interests of the American Chemical 
Society in the estate of the "ate Morris boeb 

The following budget was then adopted for 1914 
Budgst for 1914. 


RScaiPTs 

Secretary's office ^72,000 

Advertisements 

Interest t,ooo 


Total $93,000 

RXPRNmTURitS 

Journal American Chemical Soaeiy 

^ Editor's salary * $ 1. 000 

.■Expenses, including reviews 600 

< Printing, including reprints 14.400 

It 


Total 


$i6,cxk> 



It 


MOary. «... *... 400^ 

Fliit aisittaiit e(Utcv*f . 2 ,oqq 

Sactmd awistant edHcnr's aal^. x»4oo 

CteHcal aasistance. 2,540 

Bapemca. 600 

Abatractm and departnwnt heada. B,45o 

Printixig, kdtidlnc index.. .. 34,500 


Total.$40,000 

Journal Industrial and Engineering Chemistry: 

EdiWs salary... x ,000 

Assistant editors* salaries. 2,590 

« Ckrkal and office expenses. 1,836 

Printing, editorial. j x ,500 

Printing, advertisemaits.... 6,600 

Total. A _$23,526 

Advertising manager. $ 5,000 

Secretary *s office: 

Ccdlection oomtrtissions. 3,500 

Expense... x ,600 

CMcal.;. 3,600 

TresMirer's office: 

Salary. 300 

Expense. 400 

President's office. 50 

local sections. 3,800 

Oeneral meetings. 600 

Incidentals. 800 

Back numbers. 600 

Grand total.$98,778 


It was voted that the coUectioii commissions of the Secretary's office 
shall not exceed the annual sum of $3,500. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Cbaslss L. Parsons, Secretasy. 

COUNCIL. 

President Little has made the following appointments: 

Officers of«the Section of Water, Sewage and Sanitation, Edward Bar^ 
tofw, Chairman, and H. P. CorsQCx, Secretary. 

' Delegates to the meeting of the American Road Builders* Assodatkm, 
held in Philadelphia, December 9, 10, 11 and rath, Clifford Ridiiardsc^ 
Charles L. Rem and Provost Hubbard. 

On November 19 , a nominating ballot for Directors was sent to the Coun¬ 
cil, the fo0owing4ekv the four.teadisig nominees which, according tortile 
(S^onstitutioa, are sent to the Ootutdi again kht the aelectloa of two: 
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M* T, Bogert, T. J. Parker, H, P. Talbot. A. D. Uttle. 

TUb ballot was counted by a committee consisting of C. L,. Parsons, 
Percy S. Walker, and S. S. Voorheas. 

Oil November 28, these nominees were sent to the members of the 
Council and also the nominees for President and Councilors>at<’!Large, 
as selected by the membership. (See General Society minutes.) As a 
result of this ballot, the following officers were elected: 

Prc^dent, T. W. Richards for the term January i, X914, to January 
I, 19 ^ 5 - 

Directors, M. T. Bogert and A. D. Little for the term January i, 1914, 
to January i, 1917. 

Coundlors-at-Large, C. H. Herty, Julius Stieglitz, L. H. Baekeland, 
W. L* Dudley for the term January i, 1914, to January i, 1917. 

This ballot was counted by a committee consisting of C. L. Parsons, 
Gilbert Rigg and J. D. Davis. 

On November 21, 1913, the following communication was sent to the 
Council: 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Washinc ion, D. C. 

BOX 505, 

Council of the American Chemical Society. November 21, 1913. 

GaNTLSMBN. 

I am sending you herewith a communication from Dr. W A. Noyes; President 
Little's reply thereto; and the comments of each Director thereon, the last of which 
reached me only this morning. 

While the Directors feel that the matter has been fully covered and the majority 
doubt the necessity or expediency of this communication, President Little has deemed 
it wise to direct me to send it to the Council to meet Dr. Noyes' wishes in the matter, 
and to leave no doubt as to the advice which the whole body would have given, had 
they been assembled in Rochester. 

Ear your information the following Is induded: 

At the Rochester meeting tt. foUowmg votes of the Directors were spread on the 
minutes: 

"It was voted that whereas Dr. W. A. Noyes has submitted to the Directors a 
scheme for the consolidation of the Amertcan Chemical Journal and the Journal of 
Physical Chemistry with the Journal of the American Chemical Society, the Directors 
are at present of the opinion that the only scheme of consolidation practicable is one 
wteeby the Journal of the American Chemical Society keeps its full name and volume 
numbers, to which may be added, in smaller type^ for a limited number of years, the 
wonts: *with which has been htoorporalied thMmerkan Chemical Journal and the 
Journal cf Physical Chemistry, ' one «r b<i% wifipst continuing the vohxme number of 
either Journal." ^ ^ > 

This vote was transmitted to the Coutich ^vice of the Coundl asked. 

The Council voted on September 8th as fodowsf '^ 

"* * * It is the of the mating President Remsen's consent, 

thn American Chemietd JmtmdJ be vkicorporatefwft the Journal of the American 
OeaiAwf provided it can he iWc undw'tlm 

C he mic a l SMety, and tdthont s^nmte pa gtet i on ." ^ 



Die after tlie Cotmott a i e et toi , Dr. aj p ^ ie aml wifSi Dr. John )9^xX<bitf 
and Dr. 9trM B. Ji^mfon, tad argned before the Directors in favor of coathtdilbf the 
4f»jMf«43aa ChmM Journal, Hie Directors then voted: 

“That they are in entire accord with the advice of the Council as recordec^In the 
Ootmctl minutes of September 8, and they are not in favor of continuing, at ^ ex¬ 
pense Of the Society the American Chemical Journal as a separate publicatiod or of 
combining it with the Journal of the American Chemical Society, with separate |lafina- 
tkm. It was voted that, If President Remsen should favor placmg the wordi^ ^witfa 
which has been incorporated the American Chemical Journal, founded by Ira Rdmsen,’ 
in/Smaller tjrpe, beneath the title of the Journal of the American Chemical Society, 
during his life, the President and Secretary arc authorized to agree to such incorporation, 
provided the American Chemical Journal is discontinued." 

FoUowing the meeting the Secretary entered into communication with Prisident 
Remsen, and a definite agreement was arrived at according to the vote of the Dilhctors, 
and confirmed by President Remsen and President Little, this agreement bei^g that 
the American Chemical Journal shall be discontinued with the December number, 
and that the words “with which has been incorporated the American Chemical Jeumal, 
founded by Ira Remsen," shall be placed during the lifetime of President PSemsen 
in smaller type, under the tiUe of the Journal of the American Chemical Society, This 
agreement will be found announced in the November Journals of the Society. 

Kindly cut off the slip at the end of this communtcation and mail it to me in the 
enclosed ballot envelope to reach me on or before December 12th. 

Very truly yours, 

CHAai^as L. Paksons, Secretary, 


To the Council of the American Chemical Society. Urbana, Ill, October 25, 1913. 
DKAR Sms: 

At the Rochester Meeting of the American Chemical Society the Council voted 
“ that it is the sense of the meeting that, with President Remsen's consent, the Andean 
Chemical Journal be incorporated with the Journal of the American Chemical Society-, 
provided it can be done under the title of the Journal of the American Chemical Society, 
and without separate pagination." 

This proposal has been approved by President Remsen and it has been agreed to 
add on the title page of our Journal the words “ With which isincorporated the American 
Chemical Journal, founded by Ira Remsen " 

At the time of the Rochester Meeting some members of the Organic secti^ ex¬ 
pressed a very strong desire that the American Chemical Journal should be continued 
as a separate journal, and made the organ of the Society for the publication of artides 
in Organic and Biological Chemistry.* The Journal of the American Chemical ^iciety 
would, at the same time, become our organ for the publication of artides in Oeysral, 
Physical and Inorganic Chemistry. The title page of the American Chemical Jotf^nal 
read somewhat as follows: 

VoL 51. . * .^erican li). i, 

Cls^cal Journal 
FouAdfed by Remsen 

Editor. Associate Editors 


Contents 
1 anft Biological 





hy^ Pfl> 


y 

h 
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The title page of the Journal of the American Chemical Society would remain es¬ 
sential^ as at present except that the division of organic and biological Chemistry would 
be Qonifced. 

Shortly after the Rochester Meeting an inquiry was sent out by the Secretary 
of the Organic Section to the members of the Section. 150 replies have been received. 
133 are in favor of separate publication of the American Chemical Journal; 17 ore 
opposed. 

Several prominent biological chemists have expressed themselves as in favor of 
separate publication, but no vote has been taken in that section. 

I, accordingly, present the following motion for action by the Council: 

"That the Board of Directors be requested to arrange for the publication of the 
American Chemical Journal during the year 1914 as the organ of the Society for Organic 
and Biological Chemistry." ' 

I make the motion to cover a period of only one year because our agreement with 
President Remsen is such that if reasons .should arise which make the continuation of 
separate publications undesirable we are at liberty to return to tlie publication of all 
of the articles in a single journal. If we were to combine the two journals now, it 
would be so easy to separate them later. 

Some of the reasons in favor of separate publication are as follows: 

1. Our Journal is already too large for binding in one volume With the addi¬ 
tion of the material which now goes to the American Chemical Journal the volume 
will need to be divided and the division proposed will enable any one using the jourhals 
to go at once to the right volume for a given article. 

2. Some of the best work of American Chemists in the fields of organic and bio¬ 
logical chemistry is now published abroad or in other journals of very limited circula¬ 
tion. This is a serious injury to the development of work in these lines and while any 
change is likely to come gradually, the separate publication of papers of this class 
would help to that end. 

3. For thirty-four years the American Chemical Journal has contributed greatly 

in giving to American chemists an honorable name abroad and in fostering high ideals 
for chemical research in America. It seems to many of ns a great pity tlia,. such a 
journal should as a separate journal. 

Some of theMH|||||MiQnu|j^ uave been raised against separate publication arc: 

I. That we cammPlHra to Send four journals to our members For $xo. 

Our printers have furnished the following estimate of the cost of separate publica¬ 
tion, flAsiifning the material to be published as the same, for an edition of 7500 copies: 
Extra binding per issue - . fco 

Extra covers per issue % 40 

Separate mailing.T^w, 30 

$100 

This would be a total expense of $1200 for the year. There need be no extra edi¬ 
torial expenses. 

The American Chemical Journal now goes to 240 libraries and institutions, and to 
103 individuals not members of the American Chemical Society. Assuming that 
300 of these should continue as subscribers at $3 a year, it would give us an income of 
$1500, while the cost of {printing and sending these extra 300 copies would be somewhat 
less than ^300. This would care for the extm expense of separate publication. Doubt¬ 
less oould be secured, also, from advertisements on the covers of the journal. 

a. It is objected that some artides belong as much in one jounud as in the other. 
Whitave dassided artides in exactly this way for several years and the question of the 




vUcdUB ft glvm ftftidf lifts Wf tax^ taximd ax^ dHBoftity. It Is nuA wptt 
idtlllcnlt 16 dftoldft whether sii artide bdongs in the Journal of Amariutn (Sffmkal 
or ih the Journal aj Ipdusiiial and Bnginoermi ChomUiry, 

3. lit hi objected that many of oar members do not care for thru journals eiren, 
much (ess for four. If this is reaUy true, there is no objection to allowing any member 
to stop one of the journals while still paying full dues. There might be some ftftving 
to the Society in that way, but I venture to predict it would never be large. 

4. When the question of a separate pagination for the divisions of the Journal 
was brought up a year ago it was objected that we ought not to divide the Journal' 
Unth there was an opportunity to secure some other journal. We now have such an 
opportunity and we ought to utilize it in the best way possible 

The advantages of separate publication seem to be very considerable and I sin- 
oerdy hope that it may be given a trial for the coming year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) W. A, Noyes. 

Boston, Mass., October 29, 1913. 

Dear Dr. Noyes: 

^ I have to acknowledge your letter of the 25th, with copy of your communication 
' addressed to Professor Parsons for submission to the Council, and I must confess to 
having read the letter with considerable surprise. 

While there is possibly, ds you say, a difference in form between your present 
proposal and that which was considered by the Council and by the Directors at Roches¬ 
ter, it seems to be, heverthelcss, fundamentally and essentially the same in that it 
contemplates a division of the journals of the Society and a separate pagination for 
such matter as is allotted to the American Chemical Journal At any rate, I do not see 
that your present proposal avoids any of the objections which led to the rejeetbn of 
the plan in the form in which it was brought forward at Rochester 

I also feel that your statement, as it stands, requires modification if it is to ade¬ 
quately represent the situation. 

Pdlowing the recommendation of the Council, it was voted by the Directors, 
as you say, that with President Remsen's consent the AmeHfian^ Chemical Journal 
be Incorporated with the Journal of the American Chemical Soci^yt provided it can be 
done under the title of the Journal of ihe American Chemical Society and without separate 
pagination; and, as you also say, the proposal has been accepted by President Renuien 
and the Directors and myself regarded the matter as dosed. 

There were certain very poi||u^t reasons which led to the decision of the Direc¬ 
tors, among which was the vajd|flp^ feelmg that having spent so many yaars in build¬ 
ing up the Journal of Ihe AmeWm Chemical Society, it would now seem suiddal to trans¬ 
fer the bulk of its material to another journal. There was also a strong feeling that 
in spite of the honorable record of the American Chemical Journal, there is at present 
no real general demand for it%|^tinuance. If there were, it would reflect in its eub- 
scription list and the present sf^ption would not have arisen 

You say tfiat the title page of our own journal irould remain essentially as at 
pr es en t, under your plan, but I think that you will adfhit that the Journal itself wftuld 
be greatly weakened and its value and standing correspondingly impaired. 

I do not think that the postal qard baHot conducted by Dr. Hale is entitied to pny 
e^iedal weight in oonsidedug the matter, by reaspd of tha extreme inadequacy of pen 
itatealent submitted to tlm vote|(6, 

t have not at hand the ikpiMher of tuetsbers h& the Organic Section butX 1 shohld 
expect fe a vofe ol this khid Ili6t the Ipge xnajority pf replim reedved imidd be afl^^ 
thre, for the me m ber s who wanted the thing done would be the ones to vote, and thdni 
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who tndifFBiBnt Wotiki probablsr not vote at all My recollection t# that the Bio* 
]i^;2ci|f Divnaoiif as a whole, was distinctly opposed to the separate publication 

I note that 3rour proposal w limited to one year but I feel very strongly that wti 
ought not to start any publication unless we can very definitely see our way to its 
continuance, and having once started there would be many inconveniences m again 
combining the journals 

I think there is no question that we cannot afford to send four journals to our mem'* 
bers for $io The Directors considcnd this phase of the matter very carefully as also 
the suggestion that the members be allowed to select three of the four It was fell 
that this would be a very dangerous proceeding which would not fail to result m great 
loss to the Society and in increased expense 

I regret that I find myself unable to accept your statement of th^c expense likely 
to be meurred by the Society if it were committed to the publication of a new separate 
journal It would certainly not be long before there was a demand for grants to cover 
editorial expenses, and 1 believe that the other expenses would very quickly run to a 
figure far m excess of that named by the printers 

However this may be your motion is clearly one which directly involves the finances 
of the Soaety and as such falls within the provisions of the vote of the CoimcU at the 
Baltimore meeting, which you will find on page 32 of proceedings of 1909 Vol 31, 
readmg as follows 

“In future no vote involvmg financial matters shall be taken by mail wit|jout 
bemg previously submitted to the Board of Directors wiio shall be allowed three weeks 
to express an opmion Failure to express an opinion within the stipui.*ted period shall 
be construed as assent ’ 

Since that vote was passed the relative status of the Directors and Counal has 
undergone great change, and the responsibility for such ai Uoii as your motion contem 
plates rests of course with the Directors and must be decided ultimately by them 
While, therefore, I feel strongly that the essential subject matter of your motion 
has already been fully passed upon both by the Council and by the Directors, I am, 
of course anxious to meet your wishes so far as I can consistently do so As I am, 
nevertheless, confident that the Directors are not likely to change Uieir position m the 
matter I hesitate to put the Society to the exp< nse of a Directors* mcetmg I have, 
therefore, instructed the Secretary to mail at once to each Director a copy of your 
mdftion and the letter in which it is embodied and requcot them to advise me of their 
views at once If these replies show any diversity which seems to indicate that 1 dis¬ 
cussion by the Directors might be profitable, I will at once call a Directors’ meeting 
In that ca se it may very well be that the Board will desire the advice of the Council, 
but, as you are aware. By-law 3 provides that if the Council be not in session any matter 
may be decided by the Directors Yours faithfully ♦ 

(Signed) A D DiTTut President 

DIRECTORS' COMMENTS 
A D Eittlb— as per precedmg letter 

M T Bogert to separate publication of the American Chemical Journal 

I bdnsre it is to the best mterests oi the Society not to do so, and that, therefore, there 
IS no occasion for reconsideniig the action of the Directors and of the Council ” 

A P Hallock do not see any reason for changmg my opinion, nor any good 
reason why it should be again submitted to the Council 

Aii>irp^ A>r South "1 tbinlr that President Eittle’s letter states the matter with 
correctness, and I can only say ditto to what he says Possibly to avoid 
future {notion, it would do no harm to send the matter to the Council, together with the 
Ptw wUirs^ present opinion ” • 



T, J. IPnloer: **Kefarrliig to letter ol Prof. W. A. Nosrcs regardiiif the separate 
pUh^tlott of the Aumi^ Chsmkal fpumaf, in vieir- of the acUon of the Ciio^ 
ikoA' B h e cto tt i at the Rodieeter meeting, I do not see how I can ciiange tny vjle on 
the qneetiott/* 

% Ck I<ove: *'In my opionion there is nothing in the communication fromiProf. 
Ntfftn which calls for a reference of the matter in question to the Council after the i^tion 
tahen by that body at the Rochester meeting. If, however, the motion of Prof. Ifoyes 
ahould ht submitted to the Council and should be acted upon favorably, I have s^ous 
doubts whether the affair could be successfully financed by the Society.*’ 

W. D. Bigdow: '*1 have read Dr. Little’s report and Dr. Noyes' letter and fully 
agree with President Little’s reply. 

*'In view of the obligations of the Society with respect to its present journals, 
n^ch we must meet, I think a grave mistake would Be made should we carry out the 
widies of Dr. Noyes. 

’’After carefully considering the matter, I feel that Dr. Nayes has greatly under< 
estimated the immediate cost of publishing the two Journals separately, and in addition 
we must not forget that, if undertaken, additional editors will be necessary in the near 
future.” 

William Brady: ”I fed sure it is the desire of all of the Directors at all times to 
act in accordance with the wishes of the Council. The Council as convened in Rochester 
did act. The question might be raised that there were only 49 members of the Council 
present and possibly all of thq Council, consisting of something over 100 members, 
would act differently. This being the case, and a desire on my part to learn the feeling 
of the entire Council in the matter, I would favor a letter ballot.” 

Charles L. Parsons. “The expense curve of the Society is mounting much faster 
than the membership. 

*’To increase the dues would, in my opinion, decrease the income. 

”A fourth journal can be published only at the expense of the other three One 
must consider the future, not simply the present. The artides in the present American 
Chemical Journal, together with the organic and biological matter in our own journal, 
would make a journal fully equal in size to the present Journal of the American Chemical 
Sociefy. If the American Chemical Journal alone grew, 'our journal’ would alone be 
tmworthy of us. If the depleted Journal of the American Chemical Society grew aggin 
to Hs present size through the efforts of the general, physical, and inorganic chemii&tis, 
the increased cost, instead of the $1200 mentioned would be approximately, $11,400, 
tiie 1913 cost of the Journal of the American Chemical Society, for no daim has betn 
msde ttot the editorial work could be carried without extra expense for more than n 
sini^ year. 

’’The funds asked for by the three editors for 1914 are more than $9000 over iShit 
last budget for our present three journals. There is no Income in sight to meet dm 
this increase and a fourth journal (a fifth or sixth might be desired with equal unaflimlty 
by other groups of spedaUsts) is, in my opinion, out of the question. 

”Of the 343 subscribers referred to by Dr. Noyes, only 67 are not receiving the 
Joutnal of the Ajnerican Chemicat Society. Of these ai are booksellers, whose clients 
m tmknpwn. Only one is a library or educarional InsUtution in Germany, and tfp 
In Prance.” ^ ^ 

'On Kovember agth, at Or. Noyes* request, a second letter from him 
^ving additionid arguments in ifiaw of contmuing the American Chetmethi 
Jamhdit waa endoaed in the regular communicatioKis to the Coimdi fdg 
deeiiott'Qf cfBcers of 

fbi^ ballot on this ^ C^tad ob Oacember lath^ hy f 
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comliittee consisting of W, F, Hillebrand, S. S. Voorhees, and C. L. Rtf- 


sons* with the following results: 

In favor of W A Noyes’motion i6 

Opposed 65 

Blank i 

Illegal 3 

Total 85 


C L pARbONS, Secretary, 
MEMBERS EI.ECTED BETWEEN NOVEMBER 15 AND DECEMBER 1 5. 
Adiassewich, Alexandre, Nadejdiuskaia, Rusbia. 

Alves, Henry L., 855 Hampshire St., San Francisco, Calil. 
Armstrong, Bruce, Box 42, Dixon, Ill 
Auger, Charles L., Paterson, N. J. 

Back, Robert, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C, 

Bacon, Rudolph F., 805 Crescent Place, Chicago, 111 
Bailey, J. R., University Station, Austin, Texas. 

Banigan, Frank, 406Elm Street, Reno, Nevada. 

Becker, Reinhold S., Kodak Park, Rochester, N. Y. 

Bick, George N., 348 60th Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Blucher, Joseph C., Box 58, New York University, Univttsity Heights, 
N. Y. City. 

Booth, L. M., 58 Hudson Street, Jersey City, N. J. 

Briggs, John, 45 Purchace St., Boston, Mass 
Bullock, Jesse L., 12 Merrill Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Burt, Raymond Arthur, 82 Morgan St, New Bedford, Mass 
Carter, Frederick E., Fuel Testing Plant, Division St., Ottawa, Ont., Can. 
Caugherty, W. E., Allegheny Steel Co,, Brackenndge, Pa. 

Cullen, Glenn E., Rockefeller Institute, 66th St. and Ave. A, New York 
City. 

Dakin, H. D., 819 Madiso*i Avenue, New York City. 

DuPont, Coleman, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Eastman, Harold M., Durham* New Hampshire. 

^ton, IMward N., 5620 Drcxel Avenue, Chicago, Illmois. 

Ellett, W. B., Agricultural Experiment Sta., Blacksburg, Va. 

Enright, Bernard, 233 North 4th St., Allentown, Pa. 

Erdc^, JuHus, 1100 Brook Avenue, New York City. 

Fry, Wiliam H., Bmeau of Soils, Washington, D. C. 

Funchess, M. J., Auburn, Alabama. 

Funkhouser, S. P., P. O. Box 311, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Geyler, F. O., Mentz Apartments, Niagara Falls, New York. 

Gmespie, Eouis John, 1424 R. Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Gieen, Alva I., Univ. of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina. 
Guiterman, Kenneth S., 465 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Efetfdmon, Eawrence M., 5437 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Herz, Nathaniel, Box 847, South Dakota. 

Htrschfelder, Artiiur D., University of Mittnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hdden, H. Chester, Durham, New Hampshire, 

Hobby, Amos fc., 51 Mt. Auburn St„ Cambridge, Mass. 

Huddle, W. P., 904 Hume Mansur Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
John L., Connecticut Agricultural Cdkge, Stemrs, Conn. 
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Bwdu lUklph ILt 90$ South 6th Siioet^ CJuttapoign, IlUoob* 

Httthstdxicr, HflJis, tdo Parfc Avenue, Schenectady, New York, v 

Hynes, J. A., 158 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Johnston, Angus J., 4237 Broadway, Chicago, Il^ois. 

KMies, G. Lloyd, P. O. Box 761, Middletown, Conn. 

Knight, Charles Clark, Lewiston Bleaching and Dye Works, Lewis- 
town, Me. 

S^nudson, Arthur, 437 West 59th Street, New York City. 

KoeUiker, Herman Michael, 2022 Bast 105th Street, Suite ii, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio. 

Lake, W. W., 1369 Fry Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lower, John Royal, 89 Chittenden Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Lundahl, S. P., 421 South Trumbull Avenue, cor. Congress St, Chi- 
ca^, Ill. 

McWilliams, Charles K., Box 482, Pullman, Washington. 

Meyers, Herman B., 15 South Market St., Chicago, Ill. 

Miller, C. F., Bureau of Soils, Washington, D. C. 

Miller, Harry M., Apartment 43, 1440 W Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


Mitchell, Harry G., Hanover, New Hampshire. 

Mowry, Leland B., Copperhill, Tenn. 

Munn, William K., 6428 Dante Avenue, Chicago, HI. 

Ottobrc, V. Emanuel, 216 122nd Street, New York City. 

Palmer, Ralph M., 4014 Forest Boulevard, Bast St. Louis, Ill. 

Patterson, Lamar G., Box 174, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Ping, Arnica V. (Miss), Olvidar Building, Arecibo, Porto Rico. 

Plaut, Edward, 28 East 76th Street, New York City. 

Porter, W. E., 427 Gas and Electric Building, Denver, Colorado. 
Priestley, J. G., 515 Broadway, N., Seattle, Washington. 

Propach, C. H., 2340 Commonwealth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Reeve, James H., Box 235, Americus, Georgia. 

Ridiards, Wayne V., Union City, Michigan. 

Richter, Herman William, i Warwick Park, Cambridge, Mass. 
Ringer, Adolph Irving, New Medical Lab., Univ. of Penn., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Satler, Louis L., Jr., Glenshaw, Pennsylvania. 

Saxton, Blair, 37 Lake Place, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Schmidt, H. B., The Joslin-Schmidt Co., Sta. P, St. Bernard, Ohio. 
Seeman, F. J., U. S. P. O. Box 771, Shanghai, China. 

^ellabw, uugh Percy, 703 Cdifomia Ave., Pullman, Washington 
Shepard, M. G., 316 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

SUlman, Maxwdll, 857 North 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Smith, F. Cla3rton, 319 West 9th St., Elyria, Ohio. 

Smith, Erwin J., Menando, .AJbany, New York. 

Smith, Joleph G., Bureau of Soils, Washmgton, D. C. 

Sprague, P. B., 84 West 9th Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Stein, lAOf 410 West 13th Street, New York City. 

Stevenson, Albert Fletcher, The Woodward Apattments, Washingtd^U 
D* C. 

Street, Harold A., 414 Court Street, STracuse, N. Y. 

Taber, George H., ^Frick Building Annex, Pitt^horgh, Pa. 

Taprlor, Fred A«, u6 North Avenue, New RocSm^, N. Y. 



Tuylofi Oeoi^ G., Summerlea Apartments, Summerlea and i^bnwood 
Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Todd, James, Sewiddey, Allegheny County, Pa. 

Townsend, Jackson, Lake Butler, Florida. 

Upton, Howard S., care Atlantic Insulated Wire and Cable Co., Stam¬ 
ford,' Connecticut. 

Vitoria, Eduardo, Director del Laboratorio Quimico del Ebro, Tortosa, 
Tarragona, Spain. 

Wddmann, Walter L., 842 Monmouth Street, Gloucester, N. J. 

Wheaton, Theodore, Jr., 518 N. High Street, Millville, N. J. 

White, Wilbur S., Room 418, City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Whitham, Gilbert Shaw, Ofe Cilia, Carmen Alto, Antofugasta, Chili. 

Zoller, Harper F., University of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington. 

MEETINGS OF THE SECTIONS. 

[Full accounts of all meetings should be sent to Secretary Charles L. Parsons, Box 505, 

Washington, D. C. | 

UNIVERSITY OF MI8SOITRI SECTION. 

The 40th meeting of the University Section was a short business meet¬ 
ing held on August 22, at 5 p.m. 

The 41st meeting of the Section was held Sept. 30. Prof. R. B. Moore, 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, spoke on the work of the Bureau 
of Mines. 

The 42nd meeting was held November 15. Dr. L. E. Wise spoke on 
Chinese Wood Oil. 

The 43d regular meeting of the Scctipn was held on Nov. 28th. Dr, A. 
Gulick spoke on “Some Points Concerning the Results of Over-nutri¬ 
tion.** O C Smith. Sfertimry. 

NEBRASKA SECTION. 

The 70th regular meeting of the Section was held on Oct. 24, i 9 i 3 » 
at the University of Nebraska at Lincoln. 

Dr. F. W. Upson, who is now in charge of the^ Nebraska Experiment 
Station, gave an illustrated lecture on the “ Electrol3rtic Theory of Oxida¬ 
tion and Reduction.** c j. framexohth*. 


KANSAS CITY SECTION. 

. The 95th regular meeting of the Section was held at Kansas City, Mo«, 
October 25, 1913. The program of the evening consisted of ^ ad- 
diess by Dr. W. S. Wheeler, Health Commissioner of Kansas on 
“Tuberculosis,** and an iUustrated lecture by Prof. W. A. Whitaker, of 
the University of Kansas, on “Chilean Nitrates and Trinidad Asphalt'* 

The 96th regular meeting of the Section was held at Lawrence, Kani., - 
November 22, 1913. The foUowing papers were read: 
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“Medipiii !Fniud$ as Eitposed by Chetmcal and Phwmaceqtical ]t(|eth- 
ods.” Prof. I/. M. Sayre. 

“Soofe Rules and Specifications Governing Tiansactioas in ioftp- 
andmg Materials/' W« J. Reese. 

The annual banquet and election of officers was held Dec. 6 , 19x3. 
Dr. W. A. Noyes, of the University of Illinois, gave an address on the 
topic, ‘‘The Electron Theory.” 

"Officers for 1914 were dected as follows: President, L. D. Haveahill; 
Vice-President, Roy Cross; Councilor, E. H. S. Bailey; Secretary-Tfeas- 
urer, W. B. Smith, 24 Federal Building, Kansas City, Kansas; Assistant 
Secretary, W. A. Whitakef. w b sioth, Sfcretary. 

ST. LOUIS SECTION. 

The Section met November 10, 1913, at the Missouri Athletic Club. 
Mr. Marshall W. Cox read a paper on ” Lithium Perchlorate at High 
Temperatures,” in which he described some of the atomic-weight deter¬ 
minations of Prof. T. W. Richards. 

President Monfort called the December meeting to order on December 

8, 1913- 

Mr, C. F. Carrier, Jr, addressed the Section on, “Metallic Sodium, 
Its History, Manufacture and Uses.” 

The following officers were elected: President, Dr. Leroy McMaster; 
Vice-President, A. C. Boylston, Treasurer, E. J. Ericson; Secretary, 
George Lang, Jr.; Councilor, W. F. Monfort. gso lano, jr , secretary 

IOWA SECTION. 

The meeting of the Section was held in the Chemistry Building, Iowa 
State University, November 15th. 

The following papers were presented: Dr. Nicholas Knight, “A 
Problem in Soil Chemistry at ^Ivan Beach, New York.” Dr. J. N. 
Pearce, ‘'Conductivity in Organic Solvents.” Dr. W. J. Karlslake, 
“The Paraxylenenitrosulphonic Adds.” Dr. R. R. Renshaw, “Thte 
Detectimi of Small Amounts of Neurine in Chlorine.” Dr. R. R. 
Rendxaw, “Hydrolytic Dissodation df Nitrobenzene.” 

Miscellaneous reports. ^ Wilukson. Temporary Secretary. 

RocHBan^ ancTioN. 

Meetings ^re held at the University of Rochester on November 17 
and DjKrember 1, 1913. On^fevember 17, Mr. Eberlin, of the Eastmah 
KodU^ C04, s^dbe on “T]}% 1 tJse of the Hydrogen Electrode in the Deters 
ndnation^df th^ Addity 0 Weak Adds,” and Mr. Adkins, of the Vacuum 
Oil spoke on “Thd Deterxninatioii of the Flash Point oi Oxls.“ Oh 
Daoftober x, Dr. Chambers^ of the University of Rochester^ discussed tibe 
“Qfxgnard Reaction,” and Mr. Littk, also of iM Unlvesaity, dtscMSsait 
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the “Use of Finely Divided Nickel in the Hydrogenation of Organic 
Compormds.” 

The December meeting was held Monday, December is,-1913, at the 
University of Rochester. Dr. h. E. Sheppard spoke on “The Saqie of 
Colloidal Chemistry.” 

Secretary, 

UNIVERSiTvr OP ILLINOIS SECTION. 

The November meeting was held November i8th. The officers were 
elected for the ensuing year as follows: Chairman, S. W. Parr; Vice- 
Chairman, Geo. McP. Smith; Councilors, Edward Bartow, E. W. Wash- 
bum; Secretary, D. F. McFarland; Treasurer, D. A. Macinnes. 

The address of the evening was given by Professor W. D. Harkins, 
of the Department of Chemistry in the TTniveisity of Chicago, on the 
subject “The Intermediate Ion Hypothesis and the Chemistry of Salts 
of Higher Types." D F McKari.and, secretary 

CINCINNATI SECTION. 

The 188th regular meeting was held at the Ohio Mechanics' Institute 
Nov. 19. 

The Committee reported on “Spring Meeting." 

Mr. F. E. Baringer, of the Eagle White Lead Company, gave a talk 
on “The Technology of Lead Pigments." 

The 189th regular meeting was held at the University of Cincinnati, 
December 17th. 

Mr. H. E. Howe, of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., gave an illustrated 
lecture on “Notes on the Manufacture of Some Scientific Instruments," 
in which special stress was Liid on glass. Mr. Howe brought with him 
many interesting samples. 

The usual informal dinner preceded the meetings. 

SrsPHAN J Haitssr, Secretary 

CLEVELAND Action. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Section wa^ held in Adelbert Col¬ 
lege, Noveimber 19th, 

Mr. William H. Alexander, the local forecaster of the weather, gave an 
illustrated address at this meeting on the subject, “The United States 
Weather Bureau and Its Work," w r eif»*r, secretory, 

PITTSBURGH SECTION. 

The 102nd regular meeting of the Section was held at the University 
of Pittsburgh, November 20th. 

Program: i. “The Refining of Petroleum," Harry H. Willock, General 
Manager Waverly OH Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 2. “The Use of Scientifle 
Testing Instruments in the Industries," Frank R. Kelley, Pittsiburgli 
Representative of the Taylor Instrument Co. 
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Ttie Birectoi' cf the MdOon Inetttttte Industrial Research, University 
<4 Pittsbui^gh, invited the manbers of the American Chemical Sodety 
to attend a sptdBl meeting of the Section at which an address was given 
by Dr. W.*R. Whitney, Director of the Research Laboratories of the 
General Electric Company, on **Some Recent Investigations Carried Out 
in the Laboratories of the General Electric Company.” 

The 103rd regular meeting of the Pittsburgh Section was held at the 
University of Pittsburgh, December i8th. 

Program: i. ” Present-Day Metallurgical Problems,” D. A. Lyon, 
MetaHurgiat, U. S. Bureau of Mines.” 2. The Brass Foimdry of the 
Future; with Notes on the Use of Pyrometers in Brass Founding,” C. P. 
Karr, Metallurgist, U. S. Bureau of Standards, uvnco c. aiaw, stcretary 

INDIANA SECTION. 

The Indiana Section of the Chemical Society met in the Science Build¬ 
ing of Eli Lilly & Co.'s plant, Nov. 21. Mr. Frederick C. Atkinson gave 
6 talk on the universal language “Esperanto.” Dr. W. M. Blanchard, 
of DePauw University, gave an illustrated lecture on his trip abroad and 
on chemistry in the German- universities. a . b . davis , secrttary. 

CODUMBUS SECTION. 

Mr. L. D. Vorce, President of the Society of Detroit Chemists and 
Manager of the Wyandotte Plant of the Pennsylvania Salt Works, ad¬ 
dressed the Section November 21, on “Progress of Electro Chemistry 
in the United States.” d . j . dsmomw . Stcr^uiry, 

LOUISIANA SECTION. 

The seventy-first meeting was held at the Louisiana State Museum, 
November 21, 1913- The following program was given: 

“Theories of Valence,” H. W, Moseley, M.Sc, “The Absorptive Power 
of Asbestos for Organic Coloring Matters,” R. G. Meyers, M.Sc. 

J Hvatb Lswis, Stcrtlary. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SECTION. 

This Section met on Friday evening, November 21, 1913. The usual 
biformal dinner preceded the meeting. The following papers were pre¬ 
sented: 

“Plant Food and Irrigation Water in California,” Mr Alfmd Smith, 
Pomona College. “The Effect of Freezing on the Chemical Composi¬ 
tion of Oranges,” Mr. H. D. Young, Whittier Pathological Laborato^. 

WAi.va* I>. JoasAH, Stcrtttni- 

UtNNBSOTA SKCnON. 

The 45th regular meeting of the Section was held in the Universily of 
Minnesota on November ri^ 1913, Dean G. B. Frankforter gave a paper 
^'Some New Phases of Catalysis.” Mr Earl Pettiji;^ was elected 
Treasurer, vice C. P. Sidener, resigned. Attendance 30, ^ 
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SYRACUSE SECTION. 

On Friday, November 21, a meeting of the Section was held at the 
Syracuse College of Medicine Building. 

Dr, A. W. Browne, Professor of Inorganic and Analytical Chemistry, 
Cornell University, addressed the Section on “Some New Facts Concern¬ 
ing Ammonia and the Higher Hydronitrogens.” 

At the December 12th meetmg, Mr. H. E. Howe, Chief Chemist of the 
Bausch and I^omb Company, and councilor from the Rochester Section, 
spoke on “Glass and Notes on the Manufacture of Optical Instruments,” 

H B Kipfi^r Sterttarv 

WISCONSIN SECTION. 

The December meeting of the Section was held in the Chemistry Build¬ 
ing, December 10, 1913. Professor O. P. Watts spoke on “ Ek'^troplating.” 

The Following officers were elected: Chairman, H. C. Bradley; Vice- 
Chairman, J. H. Mathews; Councilor, J II Walton, Jr., Secretary, A. E. 
Kc^nig; Treasurer, W. E. Tottingham. p w CARuKroN seerttary 

SECTION OE WESTERN NEW YORK. 

The November meeting was held at the Niagara Club, ou November 
24th. Mr. Maximilian Toch lectured on “Chemical Engineering, New 
and Old, Illustrated.” 

The December meeting was held on Dec. 17th, at the University of 
Buffalo. 

Papers were read by Mr. Henry Bowen on “Some Features of the Acid 
Industry in America,” and by Mr, E* M. Sergeant on “The Potash Busi¬ 
ness.” 

The members met for an iniormal dinner before the meeting. 

VvALTVR WAUuACit Sicrttory 

WAFHiNCtCN SECTION. 

The 231st mpp rin g was held at the Cosmos Club, November 25th. A 
meeting of the Executive Committee was held in the council room. > 

Dr. P. A. l/cvene, of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
New York City, lectured on “The Chemistry of the Nucleic Acids." 

The 232nd meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, December nth. A 
meeting of the Executive Committee was held in the council room. A 
progtajn followed: 

J. G. Fairchild, of the Bureau of Mines, “Electro-analysis of the Copper 
Alloys^’ and “The lodometric Determination of Iron." W. D. Collins, 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, “Radioactivity of Virginia Mineral Waters.” 
G. A. Jtfenge, of the Hygienic Laboratoiy, “The Preparation of Amino- 
nitiiles." G. B. Spencer, of the Bureau of Chemistey, “Goettingen." 

RoaWT B. SoMUJT, SMntwy. 
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The regular meeting of the Detroit chemists occurred on Friday, 'Nov. 
28th, in the Stevens Building. 

Prof. Alfred H. White, of the Chemical Engineering Department of 
University of Michigan, spoke upon ** Under what Circumstances can 
Portland Cement be Considered a Reliable Building Material for Perma¬ 
nent Structures?” (Lantern slides.) rob«rtt habrw secreiary * 

OREGON SECTION. 

The regular November meeting and annual election was held at the 
Hazlewood Caf^, 310 Washington St., Portland, Saturday evening, No¬ 
vember 29. 

C. E. Travillion presented a paper on “Fertilizers,” and V. P. Edwards 
spoke on “Chemical Control of a Lead Smelter,” during the evening. 
The meeting was preceded by a dinner. p. a olm^tso. Sicntary 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN SECTION. 

The second Fall meeting was held Tuesday afternoon, December 2nd, 
in the Chemistry Building. Dr. J. E. Harris addressed the Section on 
“Selective Asborption by Soils.” w g sumoi^. secretary 

LEXINGTON SECTION. 

The Section held its 12th regular meeting in the Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Friday afternoon, December 5, 1913. 

j^ogram for the meeting was as follows. Report of Annual Convention 
of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists, by S. D. Averitt 
and B. D. Wilson. 

The following officers were elected: Chairman, Dr. F. E. Tuttle, 
State University, Lexington, Ky.; First Vice-Chairman, Dr. R. N. Maxon, 
State University, Lexington, Ky.; Second Vice-Chairman, Mr. S. D. 
Averitt, Ky. Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington, Ky.; Coim- 
dlor, Prof. F. E. Clark, Centrd University, Danville, Ky.; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Dr. G. D. Buckner, Ky. Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lexington, Ky. I4KW00D A Brown. Secretary. 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY SECTION. 

The 20th i^egular meeting of the Section was held at Springfield, Satur¬ 
day aftemnon and evening, December 6th. The afternoon was spent in 
visiting the new laboratory of the Emerson Laboratory Co., the laboratory 
and plant of the Baker Extract Company, and the plant of the Springfield 
Gas Co* 

Following a dinner, the regular program followed, vie.: 1. “New" 
Souices of Paper-making Fibre ami the Detenmnatkm of their Commercial 
Value,” H. P. Camtth. 2. “Oiganixation and Work of the Chemical 
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Department of the Massachusetts Experiment Station,” Philip H. Smith. 
3. “The Water Content of Vanhla Beans.” B. H. Smith. 

F P Oii^uoAN, Stertkufy, 


CHICAGO section. 

The December meeting of the Chicago Section was held December 12th. 
The subject of the evening wavS “Color Photography,” by Prof. J. H. 
Mathews, Professor of Physical Chemistry, University of Wisconsin, Madi¬ 
son, Wis. The members of tlie Section held the usual informal dinner 
before the meeting. D K French 

NEW YORK SECTION. 

The third regular meeting of the session 1913-14 was held in conjunc¬ 
tion with the New York Sections of the Society ot Chemical Industry, the 
American Electrochemical Society, and by special invitation, the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers, in Rumford Hall, on J')ec. i?th. 

After the election of local councilors, papers on the “Welfare and 
Safety Work in American Chemical Industry,” were presented by ^iss 
Florence Hughes, member of General Staff, Sociological Work, New Jer¬ 
sey Zinc Company, Howard byon, Experimental Department, Welsbach 
Company, Charles P Tolman, Chairman Manufacturing Committee, 
National Lead Company, and Francis D. Patterson, Director of the De¬ 
partment of Sanitation and Accident Prevention, Harrison Bros. & Co., 
Inc. C M JoycB Stcnktry 

NtV HAVEN SECTION. 

There was a meeting of the Section at the Graduates’ Club on Decem¬ 
ber 12, 1913. The usual din* cr was served at 6.45 p.m. 

Professor L. W. Bahney addressed the Section on the “Extraction of 
Gold from Low Grade Ores.” ososo* s jamissok secretary 

. CALIFORNIA SECTION. 

^ The seventy-fourth regular meeting of the California Section was held 
at the University of California Club, December 13th. 

The paper of the evening was on the “Workings of the California In¬ 
secticide Law,” by George P. Gray, 

The meeting was preceded by a dinner. bkvant s pkamb. secretary 

NASHVILLE SECTION. 

The 2ist meeting of the Section was held in Furman Hall of Vander¬ 
bilt University on Friday evening, December 19th, at 8 o clock. The 
program included the fc^owing papers or addresses: 

“The Plaaetesimal Hypothesis of the Origin of the Earth,” Dr. A, H. 
Purdue, State Geologist* etowbg Snratm 



aitftmK V9W YORK MCYlOK. 

The December meetiag mu held in the Physics I<ecture Room, State 
Normal Cdl^, onDectoiberigth. The following lecture was presented: 
“The Rare Earths,’\hy Professor h. M. Dennis, of Cornell University. 

C F Hale Stcntmy 


DECEASE). 

Arthur Edgar, White Haven, Pa., on Nov. 15, 1913. 

Louis D. Gilbert, of Santa Rosa, California, in St. Louis, June 15, 1913. 
H. P. Walker, Lewistown, Pa., May 9, 1913. 


ANNUAL TABLE OF CONSTANTS. 

Volume III of the Annual Tables of Constants and Numerical Data, 
Chemical, Physical and Technological, published by the International 
Commission of the VII and VIII International Congress of Applied Chem¬ 
istry is now in press and will be issued in the first half of 1914. A descrip¬ 
tive circular with references to reviews of previous volumes may be secured 
on application to The University of Chicago Press. 

The subscription to Volume III is now opened and will he closed March 
ji, igi 4 . The names of subscribers should be sent to The University 
of Chicago Press, the American Agent for the distribution of the Annual 
Tables. Subscriptions are payable to The University of Chicago Press 
at the time of publication. 

The subscripticm price of Volume III will be the same as for Volume 11 , 
namely, $6 for the unbound copy, $6.80 for the bound copy (carriage 
free). Members of contributing societies {The American Chemical So¬ 
ciety, The American Electrochemical Society, The Society of Chemical In¬ 
dustry, The American Academy of Arts and Science, The National Academy 
of Science) and of contributing manufacturing establishments, are entitle^ 
to a discount of 20% (but not on the binding) and will receive the vdume’ 
unbound for $4.80, bound for $5.60 (carriage free), provided their sub¬ 
scriptions are received by March 31, 1914. After March 31, 1914, the 
price will be raised to $6.40 (unbound) and $7 .20 (bound), a charge wUl 
be made for qarriage and no discounts will be allowed. 

Julius Stmown, The University of Chicago. 

Edward C. Franklin, Ldand Stanford University. 

HenkV G. GalE> The University of CtMeago. 

Alrert P. Mathews^ The Uni^aity ci Qbkago. 

Comluissioners for the United States, 
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Proceedings. 

COUNCIL. 

Ptesidcnt Little appointed tl^ following Committee on Endowment 
but acceptances were received too late for the January Journal: 

George D. Rosengarten, Chairman; Isaac K. Phelps; George F. Kuntz. 

MRBIBRRS ELECTED BETWEEN DECEMBER 15 AND JANUARY 15. 
Acker, Frank J., 12 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Agazim, T., 1428 N. Maplewood Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Akers, A., 1206 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Alexander, H. Maurer, New Jersey. 

Ambler, Joseph^., Wolfville, Nova Swtia. 

Anderson, Leon E., 34 Tecumseh St., Da)rton, Ohio. 

Andrews, J. Clarence, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Axelrad, & 1 , 358 East 57th St., New York City. 

Bacon, Charles B., Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, D. C. 
Baldeschwieler, Emile L., 201 West 24th St., New York City. 

Balz, E. H., 964 South High St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Barmeier, Floyd E., 1403 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri. 
Barrows, Lewis O., Beta Theta Pi, Urono, Maine. 

Bartling, F. W., Central Carmen, Vega Alta, Porto Rico. 

Bastone, Harry J., 1316 South Roekland St., Calumet, Michigan. 
Becker, A. J., 217 Green Ave., Champaign, Illinois. 

Bennett, Harold S., i Grove Place, Ithaca, New York. 

Bernard, Pierre Arnold, 145 Christie St., Leonia, N. J. 

Beutner, R., io6 East End Ave., New York City. 

Bichowsky, F. Russell V., 2329 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, California. 
Blackmarr, Frank H., 25 Washington St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Bohlmann, E. F., 693 Layton Blvd., Milwaukee, Wise. 

Bole, G. A., Box 593, Alfred, New York. 

Bonney, Robert D., 535 Ne»% berry St., Boston, Mass. 

Braley, S, A., 916 West California Ave., Urbana, Illinois. 

Braude, Harry, Pennsylvania Glue Co., Springdale, Allegheny Co., Pa 
Brown, Alan L., The Knol\ Ithaca, New York. 

Buist, George Alexander, 1026 Pendleton St., Greenville, South Carolina. 
Callenbach, J. A., 131 Maple Terrace, Merchantville, New Jersey.^ 
Cann, Jessie Yereance, 1 12 Brunswick St., Newark, New Jersey. 
Carman, J. S., 903 Grattan St., Los Angeles, California. 

Carnahan, Glen, 3430 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Carpenter, Laurence E., no Grand St., Newburgh, New York. 

Carter, Camie sfce. Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Carter, W. A., gpjohnson St., Lyun, Mass. 

Cash, Gentry, whiting, Indiana. 

Chapin, Arthu#B., 843 Lill Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Charlton, E. K, 916 West California Ave., Urbana, lUmois. 

Cheruoff, Lewis HiU, 555 Elm St., New Haven, Connecticut. 

Claric, Arthur H., 70 Linden Ave., Malden, Mass. 

Clark, Hugh, 625 Clyde St., Pittsburgh, Penns:rivama. 

Coffman, Elwood Foster, 1163 P^rinccss Ave., Camden, New Jersey. 
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Coopersmith, S., cm of Colk|iate Clubi 1501 ixth St, N. W., Wash- 
inftoti, D. C» 

Cotton, W. J., 523 Bryant Aye., Chicago, Illinois. . 

Davidson, Wilmot A., 54 Alexander St, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Dawson, Henry Royal, Beechlands, Park Ave., Ashton-on-Mersey, 
Cheshire, England. 

Dean, Ernest Woodward, 692 Yale Station, New Haven, Connecliott. 
DeCelle, O* A., 5310 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

DeCew, Judson A., 903 McGill Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 

Detwiler, J. G., Box 210, Port Arthur, Texas. 

Dodd, Sidney R.i ^ St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 

Dore, Edward A., Box 766, Orono, Maine. 

Dunbar, Orville Derward, Box 260, Huron, South Dakota. 

Evans, Jr., S. S., Williamstown, Mass. 

Falk, Nils B., Box 24, Station A, Elizabeth, New Jedfcy. 

Faragher, Paul V., 1329 Vermont St., Lawrence, Kansas. 

Feagley, C. C., Harrison Brothers and Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Finkelstein, Leo, 830 Lowell Place, Chicago, Illinois. 

Fiske, Cyrus Hartwell, 291 Brooldine Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Ford, J. B., 207 East University Ave., Waxahachie, Texas. 

Forst, Leo B., 411 Government Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Frauds, Paul, 317 West 119th St., New York City. 

Franken, Frans, 412 North Second St., Mankato, Minnesota. 

Furlong, Irvi^, Arrow Rock, Idaho. 

Gallun, Arthur H., 1000 North Water St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Gazzolo, Frank H., 1357 Astor St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Giddings, Donald S., 3658 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Glattfeld, John W. E., 5731 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Goetschius, Roland B., Box 136, Corbett, Delaware County, New York. 
Goodpasture, J. M., 32 Rodney Dormitory, Univ. of Penn., Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa. 

<^am, Carl W., Walter Baker & Co., Ltd., Milton, Mass. 

Greathouse, Ruth C., Box 11, Sta. A., R. F. D. 4, Wadiington, D. C. 
Gregg, Wells K., 1115 Mellon St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

HaU/Arthur E., 5113 Capitol Ave., Omaha, Nebraska. 

Haniilton, W. C., 8 Parkland Place, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Hartup^, Carl A., Roofing Department, Diem and Wing Paper Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hartzell, F. Z., Geneva Experiment Station, Geneva, New York. 
Hauss, David J., Aurora, Indiana. 

Hauth, Louis H., 935 East College St., Iowa City, Iowa. 

Hecht, SeUg, Bureau of Chemist^, Washington, D. C. 

Hedges, Charles Cleveland, care of Texas Agricultusal and Medianical 
College, CoUm Station, Texas. I 

H^tag^ Ckrk C., 5709 Midway Park, Chicago, lllims. 

Hess, Fi^k Galen, 7723 Mulford St., Pittsburg, ^ 

He3rwanl, Jr., J. B., 4024 Lyon Ave., Oakland, CalifonM^. 

Hines, Edwa:^ West 8th Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Hirsh, Louis, 1507 West Elbum Ave., Chicago, Ilfinois. 

Hitchcock, Robert B., 720 Carolina St., Ga^, Indiana. 

Hobbs, William Henry, Box 483, Danville, Htoois. 

Hogaboom, George B., 82 I^dce St., New Britain, Coiuiecticut. 
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Holtz, Henry F., Pullman, Washington. 

Hood, Homer T., 417 East Liberty St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Hodc, Frank W., 3743 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Howell, Spencer P., 202 Gray Apartments, Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Hctbbell, John P., Garden City, New York. 

Huffman, Cfitfl H., Box 138, Meadowbrook, West Virginia. 

Hulett, Edwin L., Canton, St. Lawrence County, New York. 

Hung Yee, Tang, 609 East Jefferson St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Isaacs, Aaron, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

Jacabs, Benjamin R., Bur. of Chemistry, Washington, D. C. 

Jones, Lucius H., 1148 Western Ave., Los Angeles, C^ifomia. 

Jones, Norden R., Gas Works, Foot of Seneca St., Utica, New York. 
Judd, Harold D., 7 Onondaga Place, Syracuse, New York. 

Kfsane, L. A., 311 Farm St., Ithaca, New York. 
iCemler, W. H., P. O. Box 214, Johnson City, Tennessee. 

Kerr, William M., 712 LaFayctte Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kiphinger, Claude C., 416 Douglas Ave., Ames, Iowa. 

Knoedler, E. L., no Brown St., Gloucester City, New Jersey. 

Kohler, Elmer P., 12 Prescott Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Krawczak, John C., 801 7th Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Krieble, Vernon K., Department of Chemistry, McGill Univ., Montreal, 
Canada. ^ 

Kyriakides, L. P., 7 Bigelow vSt., Cambridge, Mass. 

L^d, William R., 126 Westboume Lane, Ithaca, New Vork. 

Lamar, Philip R., Southern Cotton Oil Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Lambie, J. M., 41 East Bean St., Washington, Pa. 

Landgren, J. F., 226 Beresford Ave., Highland Park, Michigan. 

Leitch, Harold W., North Andover, Massachusetts. 

Lieb, Lloyd L., 2872 Folsom St., San Francisco, California. 

I/)ng, Wfidter S., 942 Mississippi St., Lawrence, Kansas. 

Loo, Ming Ying, 452 Vine St., South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Lutts, Carlton G., 99 North Common St., Lynn, Mass. 

Lyder, Ernest E., 1500 New Hampsliire St,, Lawrence, Kansas. 
MacDonnell, Charles, 269 8th St., Jersey City, N. J. 

MacLean, A, Reginald M., Chem. Bldg., McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada. ' 

Magnus, Carl, Sigma Nu House, Qrono, Maine. 

McClester, T. F., Box 232, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 

McCool, William F., 788 McDonough St., Brooklyn, New York. 
McCrosky, C. R., 17 West Fountain Ave., Oelaware, Ohio. 

McMahon, George F., 104 Ann St., Hartford, Conn. 

Mickel, Clarence W., 25 North Converse Hall, Burlington, Vermont. 
Morgan, John C., 108 Cook St., Ithaca, New York. . 

Muhleman, George W., The Methodist University, Guthne, Oklahoma. 
Myers, Rollin G., Sta. 20, care of Tulane University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Nagle, Jr., Harry C., 3018 North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nasmith, Mungo E., ni Heath St», Toronto, Canada. 

Nees, A. R., 129 York St., Brooklyn, New York. 

Nutting, Willard H., 2600 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, California. 

Oak, Malcolm H., Beta Theta Pi, Orono, Maine. 

Odium, W. Julian, Ardmore, Bray, County Wicklow, Ireland. 
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Ogihara, Tolcujo, Takamatsu^ Klbiguii, Okayainalceii, Japan. 

O^pen, Wffliam A., Stoneltam, Maas. 

Pasdika, Hubert, Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pascoe, Charles F., Villa Viau Viauville, Montreal, Canada. 

Patdi, Nathaniel K. B., care Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo, New York. 
Pearce, LesHe Orr Gibb, 3325 Armour Ave., Chicago, III. 

Pedusen, Aksel M., 39 NUes St., Hartford, Connecticut. 

Pelc, T., 2740 Avers Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Pelofsky, Julius, Sulsberger and Sons, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Pelton, Harold A., care of Union Oil Co. of California, Avila, San Luis 
Obispo County, CaUfomia. 

Pensel, George R., 129 Milk St., Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 

Perlstein, Harris, 5912 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Perlzweig, William A., 437 West 59th St., Laboratory of Physiological 
Chemistry, New York City. 

Peters, Frazier F., 227 West 99th St., New York City. 

Pitman, Earle Carver, 29 Matthews Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Poole, Charles R., care of Frost Gear and Machinery Co., Jackson, 
Michigan. 

Postma, George E., 201 South Dithridge St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Prasil, A., 1009 Springfield Ave., Urbana, Illinois. 

Prince, A. W., Jackson, Tennessee. 

Quinn, Elton L.i Bagd^, Florida. 

Readto, Jr,, James H., New Bedford Gas Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
Reedy, J. H., 56 Lake Place, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Roberts, Edward N., 1015 Grand Ave., L^amie, Wyoming. 

Robinson, Reginald H., ^ence Hall, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Rockwood, R. H., 83 City Hall, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Romaine, E. V., 1361 Islmd Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Rosenfeld, Edwin N,, 421 East 51st St., New York City. 

Roth, E. K., 214 Casc^lla Pai^, Ithaca, New York. 

Russ^, Robbins, 1109 Monad Ave., Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Salter, Robert M., 70 West Woodruff Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Sankowsky, Nikolai A., 6 Nemetskaya, Moscow, Russia. 

Schlichting, Jr., Louis, 67 West 8th St., Bayonne, New Jersey. 

Schliep, Ernest, 224^7 Copp Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 

Schmidt, Edward, 75 West Tend Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Schnitzspahn, Hiilip T., 18 St. John's Place, Buffalo, New York. 
Schommer, John J., 4338 Greenview Ave., Chio^o, Illinois. 

Scott, Ernest L., 437 West 59th St., New York City. 

Seeley, M. J., 217 Sdence Hall, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Seth, Erik G., 820 North East St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Shafor, Ralph W., 218 East 17th Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Shaw, Joseph B., 153 Merrimac St., Pittsburgh, Pa. » 

Shaw, Merle Branard, Park St., Orono, Maine. 

Shulmyer, Charles J., 291 CaUfomia Ave., Pro^adence, Rhode Island. 
Skinner, Fred V., Laramie, Wyoming. 

Smith, Leslie D., 126 Chemistry Building, Urbana, Illinois. 

Solomons, Jr., I. A., 2315 BaU St., Savannah, Ga. 

Spriestersb^, Da^ O., 725 So. Robert St., St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Stansel, Thomas B., 408 Stewart Ave., Ithaca, New Yoik. 

Steele, Franklin H., 47 Institute Road, Woioester, Mass. 
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StqrfMDs, Walter L, Box 148, Iowa aty, Iowa. 

Steven, 3rd. Hugh C., 527 East North St., Pottsville, Pa. 

Sti(*%, J. P., South Carolina Cotton Oil Co., Columbia, South r.«ro»ti« 
Swan, John C., Marietta, Ohio. 

Swanatrom, Carl A., 40 West 65th St., New York City. 

^od, Charles L., 208 East loth St., Dallas, Texas. 

Tabet*, Jr., George Hathaway, care of Kentucky Solvay Co., Ashland, 
Kentudty. 

Taylor, Clinton B., 70 Hackley St., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Taylor, Cj^i S., Bureau of Standards, Wadiington, D. C. 

Taylor, William, 151 West 140th St., New York City. 

Thomas, Lawrence M., 235 Washin^on Ave., Bay City, Michigan. 
Thompson, Harry W., 1340 Girard St., N. W., Washington^ D. C. 
Thowlf, Valentine, Ivorkin Co, Buffalo, New York. 

Tinkler, Loyal G., 104 Harvard Place, Ithaca, New York. 

Tobor, J. Atwood, Corinna, Maine. 

Towle, Theodore W., Suinsan Gardens, Shangai, China 
Tripler, Guy, Wm. C. Robinson and Son Co., Coraopolis. Pa. 

Ulrich, William H., 462 14th St., Brooklyn, New York, 
van der Scheer, J., 166 Remsen St., Brooklyn, New York. 

Vandiver, B. A., University of South Carolina, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

Vassian, J. G., Columbia Conserve Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Vibrans, Frank C., 57 Wendell St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Waldie, George Mc]Uod, State Infomary, Tewksbury, Mass, 

Walker, J. R., Point Loma, California. 

WaHace, Edwin S,, University of Mississippi, Oxford, Mississippi. 
Waller, Coleman B., Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

Ward, Louis E., 122 Somerset St., Rumford, Maine. 

Washington, Henry S., Geophysical Lab., Washington, D. C. 

Waxman, Harold M., 3413 Grapevine St,, Indiana Harbor, lndi<»na. 
Weber, Lothar E., 729 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Wescott, Jr., Josii^ P., can of Atlas Chemical Co„ Newtonvillc, Mass. 
Wessling, Miss Hannah L., Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, D. C. 
Whaley, Francis A., 3 Central Ave., Ithaca, New York. 

White, Arthur J., 3417 Rate St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Whittington, J. A., 48 West 34th St.,.Chicago, Illinois. 

Wilson, Stansbury, M. Baugh Chemical Co., Canton, Baltimore, Mary** 
land. 

Winter, H. O., 6140 Vernon Ave., Chicago, Illiilois. 

Wishinck, I., Mokena, Illinois, 

Woodruff, Frank O., 88 Broad St., Food Inspection Laboratory, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass. 

Wooluer, Jr., Adolph, 439 Mass. Ave., Peoria, Ulinois. 

Wrisley, George A., 601 Healey Ave., Champaign, Illinois. 

Yonkman, William, 10850 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Illmois. 

Zavertnik, Joseph, 2871 So. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

^ieget, Jr,, Conrad, 422 West Franklin St., Baltimore, Maryland* 
Zinkheisen, Oscar T., 135 William St., New York City. 



MBBTnroft iHB esctioirs. f 

moimti id aB naetitigs should be sent to Seoretaiy Chailes L. Ptfsctus, Box 
505, Washington, D. C.) 

WESTERN NEW YORK SECTION. 

The November meeting was held at Niagara Falls, N. Y., on November 
24th. Dr. Maximilian Toch addressed the Section on ''Chemi(;sl Engi¬ 
neering New and Old/' giving lantern illustrations. At the dose of the^ 
session, the members were entertained by the International Acheson 
Graphite Co. 

The December meeting was held at the University of Buffalo, on Dec. 
17th. Papers were read by Mr. Henry Bowen on “Some Features of 
the Acid Industry in the United States,'* and by Mr. E. M. Sergeant 
on “Potash.** 

The January meeting was held January 13th at Canasius College. 
Mr. H. E. Howe, of Rochester, spoke on “Optical Glass** and “The 
Projection of Spectra/* with lantern illustrations. 

Walter Wallace. Secrttary. 

OREGON SECTION. 

At the annual meeting of the Oregon Section, held Saturday, November 
29th, the following officers were elected for the coming year: 

President, Prof. O. F. StaJBFord, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore.; 
Vice-President, Prof. Wm. C. Morgan, Raed College, Portland; Secretary, 
F. A. Olmsted, Oregon City; Councilor, A. L. Knisely, 310 Worcester 
Bldg., Portland. 

Following the business session the following papers were presented: 
“Fertilizer,** by C. E. Travillion, and “Chemical Control of a X^ead 
Smelter,*' by V. P. Edwardes. f . a. omi »»* i >. stir^ktry. 

PUGET SOUND SECTION. 

The annual business meeting and election of officers of the Section 
was held at the University of Washington, November 29th. The fol- 
kxwing officers were elected for 1914: 

Chairman, C. £. Bogardus; Vice-Chairman, Dr. H. K. Benson; Sec¬ 
retary, Ray W. Clough; Treasmer, E. A. Dieterle; Councilor, Dr. H, G. 
Byers. 

Ladies were invited and alter the business meeting, with Dr. W. M. 
Dehn as floorananager and an old fashioned “fiddler** to furnish the music, 
eveiyone joined in the dances of fifty years ago, quadrilles, the Virginia 
Reel, etc., that our grandfathers enjoyed. None of the modem dances 
were allowed. w. clovob, stenu»y. 

" CO£,UMBUB SECTION. 

At the December meeting of the Section the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 
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President, C. W. Foitlk; Vice-President, L. A. Weinland; Councilor, 
William^loyd Evans; Secretary-Treasurer, D. J. Demorest 

D J DSMOKtfsr, S*cr«Uhy, 

* PITTSBURGH SECTION. 

At th^ December meeting the Section elected the following officers for 
the year^i9i4: 

Chainfian, Dr. R. F. Bacon; Vice-Chairman, A. C. Fieldner; Secre¬ 
tary, C. G. Storm, Bureau of Mines; Treasurer, G. A. Burrell; Councilors, 
James O. Handy, F. C. Phillips, J. H. James. 

Hob ACS C PoitTVM, Acitng Secrttary, 

’ NEW YORK SECTION. 

At thfe December 12th meeting of the Section the following councilors 
were elebted: 

Chas. Baskerville, T. J. Parker, Allen Rogers, W. H. Nichols, J. Merritt 
Matthews, C. M. Joyce, C. G. Fink, A. C. Langmuir, H. R. Moody, 
F. J. Metzger, B. C. Hesse. 

The fourth regular meeting was held in Rumford Hall, January 9th. 
C. E. Kenneth Mees, of the Eastman Kodak Company, spoke on “The 
Methods of Photographic Research* An Account of the New Research 
Laboratory of the Eastman Kodak Company at Rochester, and of the 
Work which it is Intended to do there.’* c m. jovcb, Sicrttary. 

MAINE SECTION. 

The annual meeting of the Section was held in Orono, December 12th. 
Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: 

President, Martin L. Griffin; Vice-President, H. D, Evans; Councilor, 
R. H. McKee; Secretary and Treasurer, H. H. Hanson. 

Fallowing the election an interesting address was given by Doctor 
Evans, Director of State Laboratory of Hygiene upon the Water Supplies 
of Maine. h h smeioty 

INDIANA SECTION. 

The Section was addressed by Dr. J. H. Mathews, of the University 
of Wisconsin, on “Color Photography,” at Shortridge High School, 
December 13, 1913. 

The Section met at the Chamber of Commerce, on Friday, January 9th, 
and was addressed by Dr. H. C. Peff«*, Professor of Chemical Engineering 
in Purdue University, on “The Aluminum Industry.” 

A B Oavm, S$cr€t«ry, 

NORTHERN INTERMOUNTAIN SECTION. 

The Section held a meeting at Moscow on Saturday, December 13th, 
where Prof. Richard S. McCaffrey addressed the Section on “The Electric 
Eumaoe Smelting of I.ead*Zinc Ores,” and Prof. Geo. A. Olson on **In* 
creasing the Nitrogen Content of Wheat.” oso. a, ouon. sunmy. 





^ Mdcamntmt ascfmtfi. 

The Section met iit the UtiivetttHy oi Rochester on Monday, I^lcenibef 
15th. Dr. If. B. Shepard, of the Bastman Kodak Company, psesented 
a very abk paper on ^e **The Scope of Colloidal Chemistry." 

On Monday, January 12th, Prof. A. H. White, of the Univarsity of 
Michigan, ad^essed the Academy of Science on " Under What Conditions 
is Concrete a Safe Building Material?" Members of the Rochester Section 
were invited. wm. h. bau.*. smtory 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SECTION. 

The 'Chamber of Mines and Oil, the Southern California Section of the 
American Institute of Mining Bngineers, the Sierra Madre C^ub and 
this Section joined in an informal dinner at the Sierra Madre Club, Tues¬ 
day, December i6th, in honor of Dr. Irving C. Allen, Petroleum Chemist 
of the Bureau of Mines. Dr. Allen spoke in regard to the oil work of the 
Bureau and also in regard to the petroleum exhibit at the Panama-Pacific 
Bxposition. 

ITie regular December meeting of this Section was held jointly with 
the Chamber of Mines and Oil and the Southern California Section of 
the American Institute of Mining Bngineers, December 19th. The 
following officers were elected for 1914: President, Richard S. Curtiss; 
Vice-President, Erwin H. Miller; Secretary-Treasurer, Walter L. Jordan; 
Councilor, Walter A. Schmidt. The following program was presented; 
"Antimony; its Ores, Metallurgy and Uses," by Mr. T. C. Mott; "The 
Technological and Cobperative Petroleum Work of the Bureau of Mines," 
by Dr. Irving C. Allen. 

The regular January meeting of the Section was held January 16, t9i4» 
preceded by dinner at six o'clock. A special menu was provided, which 
was ^'Chemical Dutch." The following prc^am was presented: "The 
Universal Equilibrium," by Dr. Elbert E. Chandler, O^dental Oolkge; 
"The Sanitation Service of Porto Rico," by Mr. H. J. Lucas, Throop 
College of Technology. waltsb l jokoav. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS SECTION. 

The December meeting of the Section was held at the University of 
Illinois, December 16th. 

Mr. A. V. H. Mory, Chief Chemist for Sears, Roebuck and Company 
of Chicago, spoke upon tb/i subject "The Chemist, a Growing Factor in 
Merdiandising." 

The officers elected for 1914 were as follows: Chairman, S. W. Parr; 
Vioe-Chairman, McPhail Smith; Coundlor, B. Bartow; Treasurer^ 
tlf'A. Mclnnes; Soeretary, D. P. McFarland. ^ ^ mcFamuawd. 

CINCINNATI SECTION. 

At the 189th regular meeting of* the Section, held December lyth^ 
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the loUewing were elected to serve for the year 1914: President^ 

F. W. Weissmatm; Vice-Presidents, Clarence Bahlmann, Richard Lord; 
Secretary, Stephan J. Hauser, 1623 Maple Ave., College Hill, O.; Executive 
Committee, W. R. Fleming, C. P. l^ng, B. R. Hart, Coundkxrs^ L. 
W, Jones, Archibald CampbeU. swhak j. Hximw, 


' RHODE ISLAND SECTION. 

The December meeting of the Section was held in Providence, on Thurs¬ 
day evening, December i8th. 

Mr. Charles E. Swett addressed the Section on *‘The Alkali Lakes of 
the Southwestern Desert.” * 

Preceding the meeting, a dinner was served in the same room. 

Nokman B. Holt. StcrtUtry 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN SECTION. 

The December meeting was held December i8th, in the Chemistry 
Building. A paper was presented by W. G. Smeaton on “Some Problems 
Rdiating to Metal Surfaces.” w. o. smsaton. Secrstary. 

DETROIT SECTION. n 

The regular meeting of the Detroit chemists occurred on December 19th, 
in the Stevens Building. 

Mr. Abram T. Baldwin, President and General Manager of the Pre¬ 
cision Instrument Company, Detroit, gave a paper on “Calorimetry of 
Illuminating and Producer Gases” (lantern slides). 

RovtKT T. HAKitxs. Sicritary. 

NORTHEASTERN SECTION. 

The Northeastern Section held its annual meeting at the Engineers' 
Club, December 19th. The following officers for the ensuing year were 
elected: President, J, Russell Marble; Vice-President, Otto Folin; 
Treasurer, Hermann C. Lythgoe* Secretary, Grinnell Jones; Executive 
Committee, H. J. Skinner, M. H. Clark, E. Weintraub, R. E. Gegenheimer, 
B. S. Merigold; Councilors, H. P. Talbot, J. F. Norris, W. L. Jennings, 
R. S. Weston. 

The address of the evening was upon “Nitrogen-filled Lamps,” by 
Mr. J, Orange, of the General Electric Company. w. x. l«w», s«rii«r»* 

LOUISIANA SECTION. 

The seventy-second meeting was held at the Louisiana State Museum, 
December 19th. Dr. F. W. Zerban spoke on “The German Potash 
Mines, Illustrated Lecture.” j. heath leto. Surtory. 

WASHXNGTOK SECTION. 

The 233rd meeting was held in the Assembly Hall of the Cosmos 
Decemtw 22nd. 
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i^Mor Batle B. oit the Hygienic laboratory, Uxfcme d on 

“Becciit Atdiranoes in Sewage Chenuetry.*' 

The a34th umting was heM on January 8th. 

The progr a m conaisted of addresses by I/. F. Kebler, of the Butoau of 
Chefuistry, on ''Chemical Investigations in Tablet MedicatilMi," and 
Wirt Tassin, Consulting Chemist, on "Metallography Applied to In¬ 
spection/* illustrated by lantern slides. robrut b sobhan, ^eretary 

CAUPORNIA SBCTION. . ^ 

On December aoth, in the Chamber of Commerce, Irving C. Allen, 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, addressed the oil men, ag^ others 
interested^ on the relation of the work of the Bureau to the petroleum 
industry and also its connection with the American Petroleum^ Society. 

Bryant S Drakb, Secretary 


AtABAMA SBCTION AND GEORGIA SBCTION. 

These two sections met jointly on Thursday, January i, 1914, at Atlanta. 

The following papers were given: W. V. Metc^f, Fisk University, 
"The Cause of Osmotic Pressure." Charles L. Parsons, Bureau ofWines, 
"Some Possibilities of Georgia Clays." A. M. Muckenfuss, University 
pf Mississippi, "Permeability Measurements as an Aid in Proximate 
Organic Analysis." Charles P. Fox, Akron, Ohio, " Rubber SutStitute 
from the Holly." Morris O. Gottleib, Houston, Texas, "Mexicih Pe- 
troleiuns." W. P. Heath, Atlanta, Georgia, "Manufacture of ubbon 
Dkhdde, and its Incorporatio» into Water." G. P. Shingler, SSttory 
College, Oxford, Ga., "Walnut Stain in the Killing of Fish." Ra^ C. 
Werner, Georgia State Board of Health, Atlanta, Georgia, "Sanitary 
Water Analysis in Relation to Public Health. "C. A. Wells, Experiipent, 
Ga., "Cotton Seed Meal as a Possible Food for Man.’* R. K. DuApan, 
Mellon Inst., Pittsburgh, Pa., "Industrial Fellowship." J. S. Brogoon, 
Atlanta, Georgia, "Chemistry in Relation to the Development o/^the 
Fettilixer Industry." C. U. Hare, Auburn, Alabama, "Studies o^^the 
Chemical Composition of Cotton Seed." B. B. Ross, State Chemist 
of Alabama, "Occurrence and Composition of Some Alabama Phosphates." 
T. E. Keitt, Clemson College, S. C., "An Incompatability in FertiHiSer 
Mixing," "Two Partially Compensating Sources of Error in the Oficial 
Method for Determining Potash." ' 

Waiaacs h. CAU>wsur. Secretary, AlatNuna Sectioa. 

. J S Broodon. Secreiary, Georgia Section. 


KANSAS CITY SBCTION. 

The 9Sth regular meeting was held in the University of Kansas, Janizary 
loth. ^ 

The followmg program was piresmited: "The Standardization of 
\Raaim," by Prof. h. D. Havenhill. "The Utilization of Wood Prod¬ 
ucts," by Prof. O. A. Beath. "Some Industrial Applicathmsof Physical 
Chemistry," by Prof. P. V, Faragher. w. b. emtm. Secretary. 
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CONNECTICUT VAUUSY SECTION. 

The 2i8t regular meeting of the Section was held in Hartfm-d, January 
loth. Following a dinner, the meeting was held in Jewell Hall, where 
W. Hulburt, of The Goldschmidt Thermit Company, delivered an 
illustrated lecture on the Thermit process. The lecture was illustrated by 
both moving picture and stereopticon views. p. p. QttAiQAM, switary. 

CLEVEI^ND SECTION. 

The Section held its meeting at the City Club, January 12th. 

Dr. H. If. Rockwood, Medical Inspector of the Ohio State Board of 
Health,addressed the Section on “Some Phases of Occupational Diseases/* 

On December 15th the following officers were elected: Chairman, 
Mr. C. B. Murray; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. W. R. Eipper; Managers, 
Mr. E. C. Holton, Mr. A. T. Baldwin; Councilors, Mr. L. C. Drefahl, 
Dr. A. W. Smith. w. R. mrm, secretary. 

ST. LOUIS SECTION. 

The January meeting was held on Monday evening, January 12th, 
at the Missouri Athletic Club. 

Dr. L. F. Nickell, of Washington University, presented a paper on 
“Amino Camphoric Acids.” 

A diimer was served at 7 p.m. 

At the annual meeting the officers elected for 1914 were: Dr. Leroy 
McMaster, President; A, C. Boylston,. Vice-President; E. J. Ericson, 
Treasmer; Geo. Lang, Jr., Secretary; W. F. Monfort, Councilor. 

Cito. Lamo, Jft.. Secretary. 

, LEXINGTON SECTION. 

Tlje Section held its thirteenth regular meeting in the Kentucky Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station, on January 14th. The program was as 
follows: “The Occurrence of Manganese in the Colored Portions of 
Plants and a Short Method for its Determination," by J. S. McHarguc. 
“The Evidence of the Action of Oxydases within the Growing Plant," 
by G. D. Buckner. ® Davi® Bvckkkk. secretary. 

NASHVILLE SECTION. , 

The 22nd meeting of the Section was held in Vanderbilt University, 
on Friday, January i6th. The program included the following paper: 
”The Production of Anti-sheep Amboceptor in Rabbits,** by Dr. Herman 

Spitz. Buosn4 O. Giub« Secretary. 

CHICAGO SECTION. 

The January meeting of the Section was hrid at the Hotel Sher man , 
January x6th. The subject of the evening was an informal illustrated 
talii on “Atmospheric Pollution,’* by Mr. William Hoskins, assisted by 
Mr. H. V. Main. z>. K. Fasmoi, Stdrattry. 
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WOLCOTT GIBBS FUND FOR CHEMICAL RESEARCH. 

Tlie Trustees of the Wolcott Gibbs Ptmd for Chemical ReseaxtSi are 
prepared to ipceive applications for grants of moderate size from the 
income of the Fund, which should be addressed to Professor C. L. Jackson, 
Cambridge, Mass., and should contain a sufficient account of the pro¬ 
posed work to allow the Trustees to judge its importance and chances of 
success. The applicant, if not a chemist of established reputation, should 
send references to papers published by him, and a statement of his chemical 
training with the names and addresses of some of his teachers. 

C. L. Jackson, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 

SPRING MEETING 

Tfie forty-ninth General Meeting of the American Chemical Society 
will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, April 8 to ii, 1914. The officers of the 
local section are: President, F. W. Weissmann, 2900 Vine St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Secretary, Stephen J. Hauser, 1623 Maple Avenue, College Hill, 
Cinciimati, Ohio. A more complete statement of the meeting should be 
looked for in the March Journals. The titles of papers should be sent to 
the Secretary, Charles L. Parsons, Box 505, Washington, D. C. 

The committees for the Cincinnati Section for the Spring Meeting are 
as follows: 

Executive Cbmmi^.—Frederick W. Weissmann, Chairman;S. J. Hauser, 
Secretary; Archibald Campbell, fcordon Famham, C. T. P. Fennel, J. W. 
EUms, R. Lord, F. C. Broeman, L. W. Jones, John Uri Lloyd. 

Finance Committee, —Archibald Campbell, Chairman; G. Merrell, O. 
Diechmann. 

Committee on Transportation and Excursions, —Gordon Famham, Chair¬ 
man; W. R. Fleming, R. A. Proctor, F. O. Clements. 

Committef on Press, Publicity and Printing, —C. T. P. Fennel, Chairman r 
M. B. Graff, J. C. HartzeU. 

Committee on Reception and Registration. —^J. W. EUms, Chairman; H. S. 
Newman, F. E. Dixon, F. Homburg. 

Ladies Reception Committee. —Mrs. J. W. EUms, Chairman; Mrs. F. W. 
Weissmann, Mrs. S. J. Hauser, Mrs. A. CampbeU, Mrs. C. T. P. Fennel^ 
Mrs. R. Lord, Mrs. F. C. Broeman, Mrs. L. W. Jones, Mrs. A. Spring6:» 
Mrs. J. U. Uoyd. *' 

Entertainment Comminee. —^Richard Lorik Chairman; C. Bahlmasn,. 
C. Von Egloffstein, E. K. Files. 

Smoker Committee. —^F. C. Broeman, E. B. Reemelin, R» 

Hochstetter, j: Greyer, G. K. BUiot. 

Banquet CommUtee.^l,. W. Jones, Chairman; C. P. Long, H. S. 

L. Fodrst. ’ 

Committee on Meeting Places. —^John Uri Ijlpyd, Chairman; A. ^ruiger^ 
S. Waldbott, H. M. Goetbch, P. H. 
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Proceedings. 

CINCINNATI MEETING. 

The date of the Cincinnati meeting has been changed from April 8th 
nth to April 7th to loth. Advance detail of the meeting wDl be found 
the March Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 

COUNCIL. 

MEBiBERS ELECTED BETWEEN JANUARY 15TH AN! FEBRUARY J5TH, 19I4. 

Ashby, James Chester, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Appleman, C. O., College Park, Maryland. 

Anderegg, Frederick O., Conant 36 A, Cambridge, Mass. 

Adams, W. C., 604 Green Ave., Champaign, Ill. 

Ballantyne, James Cowleg, 355 Oakland Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bartholomew, Frank J., Hotel Snyder, Palmerton, Pa. 

Bartlett, Edwin Rice, Hooker Electro<±emical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Bates, Joseph Sumner, 51 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 

Behrman, A. S., P. 0. Box 6 t 6, Kentucky vState University, I^xington, 
Ky. 

Bennett, J. L., Independent Powder Co., Carthage, Missouri. 

Bender, Joseph Charles, 216 Cascadilla Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Bishop, George M., 316 N. Lake .St., Madison, Wisconsin. 

Bliss, Roland R., 268 Littleton St., West LaFayette, Indiana. 

Bragg, Thomas, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama. 
Bramson, Charles, Provident Chemical Works, 8011 Idaho Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Brierley, John R., 432 West St., Brooklyn, New York (Sta. “Y*') 
Brophy, Oscar, 1919 North 12th St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brown, D. I., No. 2 Alger St Greenfield, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Browne, Frederick L., 201 Williams St., Ithaca, New York. 

Bulkley, Oscar S., 45 W. Mohawk St., Buffalo, New York. 

Burdick, E. C., 307 East St Clair St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Burgard, Howard A., 600 University Aye., Ithaca, New York. 

Bums, Charles H., 316 Huntington Aye,, Boston, Mass. 

Cave, Gordon R., 219 Manning St., Hillsdale, Mich. 

Chaney, N. K., 1614 Wyandotte Ave., Lakewood', Ohio. 

Chapin, Robert M., Biochemical Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agricultme, Washington, D. C. 

Chase, Wallace S., 1430 W. ii6th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Clark, Jolm W., West Durham, North Carolina. 

ConuoUy, Gerald C., ni6 N. Eutaw St, Baltimore, Maryland, 

Cooke, Harry, 328 North 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cox, H. L., Box 402, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Cra^, Harold P., 205 Rugby Road, Brooklyn, New York. 

On&, R. Sewell, 2121 North Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 

Ciws&y, Thomas Linsey, 318 Sagauchetiere St., W., Montreal, Canada. 
Curtis, Philip C., Sayles Bleadiery, Saylesville, Rhode Island. 
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Cushman, O. Bt, VemiiUton, South Dakota. 

Dickson, John B., Ohio State University^ Cohimbus, Ohio. 

Doemer, Henry A., Colorado Agricultt^ Cotl^, Fort Collins, Colo. 
Doggett, Charles S., Clemson College, South Carolina. 

Dowdson, Elmer D., 547 Grant St., Buffalo, New York. 

Eckler, Charles R., 335 Northern Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Edwards, V. C., Box 578, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

. Engel, Karl, 1302 B. 2nd St., Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Erswell, Charl^ S., Theta Chi House, Orono, Maine. 

Ewing, Clare O., 173^6 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Fay, J. T., Clemson College, South Carolina. 

Fenner, Benjamin C., 775 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, New York. 
Fentress, J. H., Canadicm Explosives, Ltd., Nanaimo, British Columbia, 
Canada. 

Fetzer, Lewis William, 1700 Lawrence St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Fleece, C. L., Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 

Flint, H. A., Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, New York, 

Flume, A. J*, Box 247, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Galpin, S. L., Dept, of Geology and Mining, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 

Ganachean, James, 1439 North Johtison St., New Orleans, La. 

Gardner, H. A., Asst. Director, Institute of Industrial Research, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

Gerth, C. R., Xheta Ki House, State College, Pa. 

Glaive, Au^t F., P. O. Box 396, San Francisco, California. 

Goldstein, Milton M., 3346 Holmes Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Graham, Joseph B., 32 Summit St., Chestnut HUl, Pa. 

Greenlaw, Frank Murray, 29JMann Ave., Newport, R, I. 

Grdse, W, A., 409 Park Ave., Baltimore, Maryland. 

Gulick, Addison, Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Gygi, Paul Y., 7709 West Dennison Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hadch, Ingo, Th^ von Ruck Research Lab., Asheville, N. C. 

Hamilton, Paul S., Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Michigan. 
Harding, Edwin R., 6147 tCimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Hartman, Eiraest F., 182 Franklin St., New York City. 

Hawes, E. B., Acada House, W. 8th Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Henkel, Paul L. H. H., 130 Sycamore St., Somerville, Mass. 

Hinde, Charles, City Chemist, City Hall, Vancouver, Britidi Colunif)ia, 
Canada. 

Hinshaw, George, 971 North Main St., Pontiac, Ill. 

Hjost, Axel M., 1005 S. Wright St., Champaimi, Ill. 

Hohman, Arthur, St. Josephus College, Plmadelphia, Pa. 

Holloway, Percy E. P., 132 Walnut St., Everett, Mass. 

Homadav, F. A., 3509 r4th St., N. W.„Washington, D, C. 

Huber, Harold V., 1140 Wightman St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Howard, Norman Joseph, Department of Healin, City Hall,* Torokito, 
Can. 

Huey, H. I., 96 Chapel St., Saylesville, R. I. 

Hummell, Robert G., 139 W. 9th Ave., (Mutnbus, Ohio. 

Inman, C. F., Clemson College, South Carolina. 

James, L. H., 71 Harper Ave., iDetroit, Midi. 

Johnston, An^s, The Rookery, Chicago, 111 . 
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Johnson^ Julius E.» Box 178, University Park, Colorado. 

Jones, Mary Etlu^, 100 North 5th St., Alhambra, Calilortiia. 

Joyce, A. Willard, Chem. Lab., Lehigh Univ., South Bethlehem, 
Kalilaw, Thomas J., 515 N. Frances St., Madison, Wisconsin. 

Kahn, Sidney, 47 Franklin Ave., Saranac Lake, New York. 

Keegel, Anthony, Kroma Color Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Kellogg, E. H., Station A., Ames, Iowa. 

Kendall, James, Chemistry Dept., Columbia Univ., New York City. 
Kintner, Edward, Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana. 
Klinger, Harry W., Box 316, State College, Pa.. 

Kohler, Herbert Valbrath, 702 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
Kramer, Benjamin J., 232 Henry St., New York City. 

Lachmund, Bruno, 376 22nd St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Ladd, R. M., 639 W. 59th St., Kansas City, Missouri. 

Lamb, Newton, 700 East Court St., Flint, Mich. 

Lane, Gerould T., B. D. Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, Mass. 

I^g, Walter W., 33 Fairview St., Roslindale, Mass. 

Larson, Robert D., 9953 Ave. J., Chicago, Ill. 

I^wson, C. E., 1117 Ewing St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

I^dbeater, W. R., Dominion Sugar Co., Wallaceburg, Ontario. 
LeMaistre, F., Ridley Park, Pa. 

Lippert, Jr., Otto C. F., 1601 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
L<»benbttg, Alfred, 122V2 Elm St., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Lucas, James B., Blacksburg, Va. 

Mahony, Mary Isabelle, Trinity College, Washington, D* C. ^ 
Maltauer, Frank, 3357 Woodford Ave., Pleasant Ridge, Cincinnati, O. 
Mangold, Alfred C., 105 North nth St., Brooklyn, New York. 
Mansfield, Arthur T., 505 4th St., LaSklle, Ill. 

Manso, Walter A., 739 jWver St., Troy, New York. 

McCloud, John Lansford, 900 Third St., Detroit, Mich. 

McClure, George M., 1248 Harrison Ave., Coluriibus, Ohio. 
McCuUo^, Leon, 455 Biddle Ave., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

McNeil, C. Perkins, Ohio St ite University, Columbus, Ohio. 

McQueen, Stuart A., Portland Pure Milk and Cream Co., 3rd,and 
Hoyt Sts., Portland, Oregon. 

Michael, Arthiir, 219 Parker St , New’ton Centre, Mass 

Michael, John A., Bqx 75, Hartley Hall^Columbia Univ., New York City. 

Minges, 6. A., 145 Pike Ave., Station A, Ames, Iowa. 

Morris, J. Lucien, 121 St. Stephen St., Boston, Mass. 

Morrison, J. D., Highmore, South Dakota. 

Moss, Harold R., Sunnyvale, California. 

Miiller, John, The Federal Distilling Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Neave, Arthur S., 461 Considine Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Nessenthaler, Frank G., 220 W. 3rd St., Chester, Pa. 

Netoffsky, Wm., Forestay Department, Mont Alto, Pa. 

Newman, P. J., 914 Leavenworth St., Manhattan, Kansas. 

North, C. Olin, 9 Mawhinney St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Okell, Stanley Allen, care West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., 321 W. 
2 Srd St., New York City. 

Ohnstead. L. B., Bureau oi Soils, Washington, D. C. 

Pallrin, Samuel, 1215 Eye St., N. W., Wasluiigtoii, D. C. 

Parldnson, George E., 147 Bctdidi Avenue, Zanesville, OniD. 
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P«t^olm» AMn C., We^t Park, Cuyikciga Co., Ohio. 

Fkper, Bnmt Jf-# t W. ^doiai} Ave., Baiting, Md. 

Plttiss, Paul, 50 Chiwch New York City* 

Powders, J. A., Mt Prospect l4d>., Dq>artment of Water Siuiply. 
Broddyn, N. Y. 

Pratt, Stafford Henry, Star Rubber Co., South Akron, Ohio^ 

Probeck, Edwin J., 1368 East 91st St*, Clevdand, Ohio. 

Race, Joseph, Civic Laboratories, Ottawa, Canada. 

Rathbun, Harry B,, 41 Holmes Ave,, Waterbury, Conn. 

I^uber, Benjamin T^, 40 Rutland Square, Boston, Mass. 

Raynolds, Russell P., American Smelting and Refining Co., ist Nattoal 
Bank Building, Denver, Cdio. 

Reid, Howard Em Siegfried, Pa. 

Rhea, H. M., 5x1 Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, D. C. 

Richter, George, 21 Clary St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Riordan, Joseph A., a6 South 4th St., Duquesne, Pa. 

Riticor, Charles C., Lexington, Virginia. 

Ritter, Ralph B., 730 S. Karlov Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Robertson, James D., 1403 S3mdicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

■ Robison, Clmton S., 1360 Kenwood Park Place, Chicago, Ill. 

Rost, Cla3rton 0 „ University Farm, Division of Soils, St. Paul, I 4 nm. 
Rudolf, Eugene A.^ 736 So. I/)mbard Ave., Oak Park, Chicago, lU. 
Russell, D. A., Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Salkover, Ben, 1^56 Ehrman Ave,, Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Salter, Fiededck Jm 43 Chittenden Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Schneider, William A,, 2940 Broadway, New York. 

Schroth, Robert Carl, Jr., 1521 Mento Place, Columbus, Ohio. 

Sdiuette, Adolph J., 3950 N«Mth Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Schulte, Louis, 1431 L^nd Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Schwabbauer, Georg, 211 Monterose Ave., Syracuse, New York. 
Sdecter, I., Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Scybert, John Edward, Lilly and Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Shaw, Jdm S., Pinole, Califonua. 

German, A. L., Box 353, State College, Pa. 

Shewade, V. Y., 825 Adams St., Gary, Indiana. , 

Siegmund, Harry B., 1918 Wilkins Ave., Baltimore, Maryland. 

Sive, Benjamixi Em 15 Leger Bldg., Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Smith, Olin K., 511 Hartley Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 
Smith, S. Hodge, Box *‘D,’* BowmanviUe, Ontario, Canada. 

Smyth, Douglas S., 10 Edgewood Ave., New Haven, Connecticut. 

* Shoddy, Amon O., 735 Fiwme Ave., Winton Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sporer, J. I^craiz, 38 West 75th St., New York City. 

SUttham, Nod* aoo 5th Ave., New York City, 

Stevens, R. H., 4 Marquette Apartments, 6th E. and 3rd So., Salt Lak» 
CityvUtah. " 

t, Cliftoii O., 828 Kirby Ave., Muncte, Indiana, 
ii. George H., care Pacific Products Co., Pott Townsend, Wash¬ 
ington.^ . 

Struna^ Stephen C., 708 Bingham St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Siigihtra, Kauematsu, Hairtnuin Researdu Labt, Roosevelt 

N. Y. atyv 

Supple, Lee F., 613(2 St Lawrence Ave., Chicago, til. 
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Suttoland, Geoiige, 4459 W. Monroe St., Chicago, lU. 

Tanis, John E., 630 S. Weadock Ave., Sa^aw, Michigan. 

Taylor, Royal W., 707 W. Lake vSt., Canton, Ohio. 

Tailby, J. Allen, 368 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

Tavenner, R. W., Box 273, Crockett, California.. 

Taylor, Carl A., 2 Alger St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Taylor, E. H., 808 South Matthews Ave., Urbana, Ill. 

Tchorni, David L., 1029 Currier St, Chicago, Ill. 

Thatcher, Arthur Stockton, Apt. 42, 2140 N St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Thomas, Stanley Judson, 308 W. Packer Ave., South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Tietig, Chester, 1400 L. St., N. W.. Washington, D. C. 

Torossian, Gregory, 11014 Detroit Ave., Suite 4, Cleveland/ Ohio. 
Traquair, John, Ayer, Mass. 

Turdc, Fenton B., 428 Lafayette St., New York City. 

Vandreuil. Lorenzo J., 2 Hudson St., Worcester, Mass. 

Van Marie, D. J., 18 Scotland St., Orange, N. J. 

Van Siclen, James V., 507 River St., Hoboken, N. J. 

Viehoever, Amo, 202 nth St., S. W., Washington, D. C. 

Waldbauer, Louis, 208 Williams St., Ithaca, New York. 

Wales, Harold Edward, 3333 19th St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Walter, Howard A., 30 ^uth ^cond vSt., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Wharton, R. L., 5018 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

White, Ralph H,, Oxford, Mass. 

Whitney, Carrol Nathan, 127 W. 17th St., Wilmington, Del. 

Whiton, Louis C., jr., 310 W. 97th St., New York City. 

Widdicombe, R. A., 5552 Lakewood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Williams, Dean, Sigma Pi House, State College, Pa. 

Williams, Joseph J., N. J. Agricultural Experiment Sta., New Bruns¬ 
wick, N. J. 

Wolf, Maurice A., 4 Manning St., Providence, R. I. 

Wright, L. E., 1545 Cotttant St., Lakewood, Ohio. 

Wyler, Joseph, C-32 Taylor Tiall, Lehigh Univ., South Bethlehem, Pa. 


MEETIHGS OF THE SECTIONS. 

(Full accounts oi all ««*^ting g shcjuld be sent to Secretary Charles L. Parsons, Boi 
505, Washington, T). C.) 

IX>UIS1ANA SECTION, 

At the fltiniigl election of officers for this Section held Jan. idth, the 
following were elected : 

W. L. HoweU, President; Geo. B. Taylor, Vice-President; J. Heath 
Lewis, Sec.-Treas.; B. P. Caldwell, Member Exec. Comm.; Dr. Qias. E. 
Coates, Councilor, j. hsath Lawit, swumy. 

COkNEWo aOCHESTBR, EASTERN AND WESTERN NEW YORK AND SYRACUSE 

SECTZQNS. ’ 

The five New York sections held a joint meeting at Syracoae Univmity, 
S3rraciaae, New York, on January 17th. The altemoon meeting was hdd 
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at the Bowtie Hall of Chemiatr)^ at 2.30 o*d6dc, where, after an address of 
wetoom^ by Honorable 1 /mis Will, Mayor of ^acuse, the following 
papers were given: ‘‘Tha Use of Physicd Measurements in Chemistry/* 
by Dr. C. W. Kenneth Mees, Director of the Research Laboratories of 
Eastman Kodak Company, of the Rochester Section; ‘Hydrogen 
Tehuride and the Atomic Weight of Tellurium,** by Dr. Ross P. Anderson 
of Comdl University, of the Cornell Section; “The Dissociation of Hy¬ 
drogen into Atoms,’* by Drs. F. Langmuir and G. M. J. MacKay of the 
General Electric Company^ Schenectady, New York, of the Eastern New 
York Section; “The Oxi^tion of Ammonia to Nitric Add,** by G. N. 
Terziev, of the Solvay Process Co., and “Microscopical Demonstrations 
with Espedal Reference to the Ultramicroscope,** by Dr. H. C. Cooper, 
of Syracuse University, of the Syracuse Section. 

The Syracuse Section gave an elaborate dinner to the visiting sections 
in Sims Hall. 

The evening meeting was held m the Auditorium at Crouse College. 
After an organ redtal in Crouse Hall, Chancellor Day of Syracuse Uni¬ 
versity spoke “A Word of Welcome.** Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, Pro¬ 
fessor in Union College and Chief Consulting Engineer of the General 
Electric Company of Schenectady, lectured on “Electrical Energy.** 

The patrons were the Brown-Lipe Chapin Co., Brown-Lipe Gear Co., 
General Chemical Co., Halcomb Steel C6., Merrell Soule Co., The Solvay 
Process Co., Straight Line Engine Co., Will and Baumer Co., Messrs. 
W. B. Brookfield, H. G. Carrell, £. L. French, E. S. Johnson, L. C. Jones, 
H. B. Kipper, and D. A. Morton. 

There was an attendance of about 250 at the afternoon sessibns^ 150 at 
t)ie dhmer and 9 oo to xooo at the Steinmetz evening lecture, to which 
S3nracuse University and S3Tacuse Technology Club members were es- 
pedally invited. Twenty-five registered from the Rochester Section. 
Ithaca was also espedaUy strongly represented with good attendance 
from the Eastern and Western New York Sections. The meeting was 
therefore a thorough success. 

C. F. Hau(, Starttary, BMtern New York Sectum. 

W. H SASts. Secratary, Rocheeter Section. 

O R OvsitMAM. Secretary, Cornell Section 

WAX.TSK Waxxacs. Secretary, Wettem New Yoi^k Section 

H. a. Kifubk, Secretary, Byracutm Section. 

coKKSLL snemas. 

The Section met Monday, January 19th, in Morse Hall. 

Three papers were presented* “Ihe Fractional Cr3r5talHzation of 
the Picrates of the Rare Earths of the IHd3anium OroiQ),’* by F. 
Rhodes. “Pfydrogen Tedaxide and the Atomic Wei^t of Tdlurium,"* 
^ R. F. AnderiR>£L “A' New Method lor the Deteihsktatfon of Iffdro* 
cyanic Add and the ABcah Cyanides,** by G. B. F. LtutdeU. « 

O. R. OvwnuM, Secretly* 
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WISCONSIN SECTION. 

The January meeting of the Section was held in the Chemistry Building 
on Wednesday, Jan. 21st. Prof. David Klein gave a lecture with demon¬ 
strations on “Recent Developments in Colloid Chemistry.*' 

The February meeting of the Section was held on Wednesday, Feb. 
i8th. Prof. A. S. Doevenhart presented a paper on “Certain Responses 
of the Animal Body to Alteration in the Rate of Oxidative Processes.** 

A. B. Koshxo, Sfcrttary, 

PITTSBURGH SECTION. 

The one hundred and fourth regular meeting of the Section was held 
at the University of Pittsburgh, January^ 22nd. The address of the 
evening was on “Adrenaline: Its Nature and Composition,** by E. R. 
Weidlein, Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, University of Pitts¬ 
burgh. C G Stokm, ^ecritary 

PHILADELPHIA SECTION. 

The regular meeting of the Section was held on January 22nd, at the 
Engineers’ Club, Philadelphia, The program consisted of the follov^g: 
“The Saponins,” by Carl L. Alsberg, Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. 
Dept, of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; “The Chemistry of Fires and 
Chemicals in Fires,** by Mr. Chas. A. Hexamer, of the Fire Underwriters* 
Association. Prof. Philip Maas, of the Central High School, exhibited 
a very interesting collection of liquidised gases, including many not or¬ 
dinarily seen. 

The February meeting of the Section was held at the Franklin Institute, 
Saturday, February 21st. An illustrated address on “The New Era in 
Chemistry,** was given by Hany' C. Jones, Ph.D,, of Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md, c. s. bwnton, stcruary. 

MICHIGAN SECTION. 

There was a meeting of the Section Thursday, Jan. 22nd, in the Chem¬ 
istry Building. Mr. W. U. Badger addressed the Society on *‘The Work 
of Uie Bureau of Standards.** » h. h watAno, secr$tary. 

EASTERN NEW YORK SECTION. 

The January meeting was held at the Edison Club, Schenectady, on 
Friday evening, January a^rd. The program was a symposium on 
‘‘Electronics and Cbcttddrr/’ led by Dr. Saul Dushman, with supple-* 
meutaxy papers by Meaate. Whitney, Coolidge and Langmuir.” The 
meetmg was preceded by a dinner. ^ 

At a meettag of the Section held on Friday, Jan. 23rd, the following 
officers were ^ected for the tosuing year: Pr^sidetUt A. D. Carrier; Vice* 
Pf€Sid4ffUt Irvmg Langmuir; Secretdry^Tf^osufVTf William C. Arsem; 
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CcmncUor, M. A. Hunter; ExeciOm Conmittee, A. T. Lincoln, C. P. Hale, 
R, C. Robinson. c. t. hawi. ^$er*utrv. 

TJNIV. OF MISSOURI SECTION. 

The forty-fifth regular meeting of the Section was held in the Physics 
Building, !lMday, January 23rd. Prof. J. A. Gibson presented a paper 
cm ”The Consideration of Some Data on the Teaching of Chemistry in 
Universities.” 

The following officers were elected: 

Dr. L. E. Wise, Chairman; Dr. L. D. Haigh, Vice-Chairman; Mr. O. C. 
Smith, Secretary; Dr. L. S. Palmer, Treasurer; Dr. Herman Schlundt, 
Councilor. 

The forty-sixth regular meeting was held in the Chemistry Building, 
Friday evening, Feb, 6th. The papers of the evening were “The Acidity 
Determination for Soils,” by C. R. Moulton and “The Hydro-chloro- 
platinic Acid Method Compared with the Perchloric Acid Method for 
Potash Determinations,” by Herman Rosenthal. o. c. smith, s$ertt^y. 

Al^AMA SECTION. 

A meeting of the Section was hrid in the Brown Marx Building at 
Birmingham, Saturday, January 24th and papers read by Prof. B. B. 
Ross on “The Occurrence and Composition of Some Alabama Phosphates” 
and by Prof. C. L. Harfe on “A Study of the Chemical Composition of 
Cotton Seed.” Waiaach Z. CaItOWSli., S$ere$9ry, 

cai^ifornia section. 

The seventy-fifth regular meeting of the Section was held at the Uni¬ 
versity of California Club, January 24th. The paper of the evening was 
“Some Practical Applications of the Hydrogen Electrode,” by Joel H. 
Hildebrand, of the University of California. A demonstration of the 
electrode was given and lantern slides shown in conjunction with the paper. 
The meeting was preceded by a dinner. bhyaht s dhak*. 

NORTH CAROLINA SECTION. 

The mid-winter meeting of the Section was held Jan. 24th. The fol¬ 
lowing officers were elected for the current year: 

Presidentt^ James M. Bell; Vice-President^ J. W. Nowell; Sec.-Treas.t 
C* E. Bell; Councilor, A. S. Wheeler; Reporters, J. S. Downing, F. E. 
Carruth* 

The following program was given: 

Presidential* address, “The Engineering Student’s Need of Chemistry,” 
by L. F. Williams; report, “Colors and Structure,” by W. L. Jeflrias; 
“The Stability of Resin Adds at Sightly Elevated Temperatures,” by 
C. H Herty and H. L. Cox; “Studies in Nitrification,” by W. A. Withers 
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and A. I<. Field; *‘Phenylsemicarbazone of Tetrahydroxynaphthaleue/* 
by A* S. Wheeler and V. C. Edwards; '‘Neutral Solutions of Ammonium 
Citrate/* by J. M. Bell; “A Study of Dammar Resin/* by C. H. Herty 
and C. B. Carter; “Bromination of /S-Hydrojuglon,’* by A. S. Wheeler 
and D. B. Rhodes; ^‘Action of Ammonia on Arsenic Iodide/* by J. T. 
Dobbins; “Studies in Toxicity of Cotton Seed Meal/* by W. A. Withers; 
“Frothing in Crude Fiber Determinations—A Method for Preventing 
It/* by J. M. Picket; “Methods of Adiabatic Colorimetry/’ by J. M. Bell 
and W. A. Rudisill; “An Electrical Contact Vapor-pressure Thermoregu¬ 
lator/’ by A. h. Field; “The Resene of Pinus Ileterophylla/* by C. H. Herty 
and V. A. Coulter; “A Volumetric Metliod for Arsenates/’, by J. M. Bell 
and A. J. Flume; “Report of the Rochester Meeting/* by C. H. Herty. 

J. K. Sicrelttry. 

RHODE ISLAND SECTION. 

The January meeting of the Section was held in Providence, on Thurs¬ 
day evening, January 29th. Dr. Norman E. Holt, of Brown University, 
addressed the Section on “A Study of 5-Tribromphenyl Propiolic Acid.** 

Nokman E. Holt, Seerttary* 

DETROIT SECTION. 

The regular meeting of tlic Section occurred on Friday evening, January 
30th, in the Stevens Building. Mr. William D. Richardson, Chief Chemist 
of Swift and Company, Chicago, talked upon “The History and Present 
Status of Food Preservation.** roburt t. marwb. Stuetary. 

new haven section. 

The annual meeting was held on Friday evening, Jan. 30ta, at tlie 
Graduates' Club. The following officers were elected: PresidetU, B. 
W. McFarland; Vice-President, T. B. Johnson; Secretary, G. S, Jamieson; 
Treasurer, W. A. Drushel; Councilor, Wm. Buell. 

After the election of tfacers, the members adjourned to the Sloan 
Physical Laboratory and Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, Director of the Research 
Dept., Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., addressed the Section upon 
the methods of photographic research including an account of the new 
research laboratory of the Eastman Kodak Co. 

Oborob S. Jaxibbok, 

PUGET SOUND SECTION. 

, The January meeting was held at the Faculty Club House, Universily 
of Washington,‘January 3i5t. Tlie program consisted of the following 
addresses: "The Present Status of the Electric Furnace in the Iron and 
Sted Industries,” by J. H. Linton, Padlic Coast Testing Laboratory: and 
“Electricity in the Field of Metallurgy,” by B. H. Bennett, Metallurgist, 
Tacoma, * lu. w. cmuo,' su r ti w . 



cxncAtK) SBXftias. 

l! 1 ie usual xneeting was postponed untif February and, in order that tite 
Section might attend the first of a series of lectures by Dr. Wolfgaag 
Ostwald at the University of Chicago. The series contimied from Feb¬ 
ruary 2 nd to 6th. U, x, Fmnch. S€cr$tMry. 

ROCHESTER SECTION. 

The regular meeting was held Monday, February 2nd, 1914, in the 
Eastman Building, University of Rochester. Mr. F. A. Lidbury, Works 
Manager of the Oldbury £lectro-Chemical*Co., of Niagara Falls, addressed 
the section on “Some Aspects of the Electro-Chemical Industry." 

A meeting was also held Monday, February 16, 1914, in Reynold's 
Laboratory, University of Rochester, when Mr. J. I. Crabtree of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, spoke on “The Nature of Overvoltage and Its 
Function in Electrolysis.” w.u.ia« h. ba«l«. s.«r.<.ry 

NEW YORK SECTION. 

The fifth regular meeting of the Section was held in conjunction with the 
New York Sections of the Society of Chemical Industry and the 
American Electro-Chemical Society, on Feb. 6, 1914. 

The subject of the evening was “The Undevdoped Elements.'** The 
speakers and their titles follow: 

“Opening Up the Fidd of Unused Elements," by Dr. Chas. Baskerville, 
Prof, of Chemistry, College of the City of New York; “The Present Status 
of Cobalt," by Dr. H. T. Kalmus, Director, Research Laboratory, School 
of Mines, Kingston, Ont.; “The Present Status of Boron," by Dr. E. 
Weintraub, Director, Research Laboratory, Gen. Electric Co., W. Lynn, 
Mass.; “The Present Status of Tungsten," by Dr. R. W. Moore, Research 
Laboratory, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

C. M. JOYCS, S§erttary. 

CONNECTICUT VAlrlEY SECTION. 

The twenty-second regular meeting of this Section was hdd in Hartford, 
on Saturday evening, Feb, 7, 1914, preceded by a dinner at the Hotd 
Bond. 

Mr. H. £. Howe of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., delivered an illus¬ 
trated lecture on the subject of “The Manufacture and Manipulation of 
Optical GlaS^" ^ F. p. oauoAV. S0cr4taty, 

CtEVEtAND SECTION, * 

^ 'The regular monthly meeting was hdd at the City'Club Rooms on 
^diriiary 9th, preceded by an informal dinner. 

The fotloWg was the program for the evening; “Theodore Wiffiani 
Ridmrds--*Pfesident of the Society," by H. C. Chafdn of The Katiotial 
Carbon Co. 
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“Physical Chemistry in the Service of the Manufacturer—Symposium.** 
The leaders of the discussion were Mcvssrs. N. K. Cheney, W. C. Moore 
and W. R. Mott of the National Carbon Co. and W. G. Wilcox of the 


Cleveland Research and Testing Laboratories. 


W. R. Bimm. SicrtUtry 


ST. I/>tTIS SECTION. 

The Section met Monday, Feb. 9, 1914, at the Missouri Athletic Club. 
Mr. J. Lainson Wills, F.C.S. of the Stifel Laboratory of Fermentology 
gave an interesting address on “American Beers from a Chemical and 
Biological Viewpoint.” 

WASHINGTON SECTION. 

The|two hundred and thirty*fifth meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, 
Thursday, February 12th. The following addresses were given: 

“Artificial Sperrylite,” by F. P. Dewey, of the Bureau of the Mint; 
“Potash from Kelp,” illustrated, by F. K. Cameron, of the Bureau of Soils; 
“Note on a New Extraction Apparatus,** by P. H. Walker, of the Bureau 

nf Chemistry. Robsrt B. Sobman. Stcretary. 


LEXINGTON SECTION. 

The Section held its fourteenth regular meeting at the Kentucky Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station, Wednesday, February ii, 1914. The 
program was as follows: 

“Note on a Specimen of ‘Black Band* Ore from the Stearns Coal Com¬ 
pany’s Mine and on the Ratio of Calcium and Magnesium in Ferrous 
Carbonate Ores,** by A. M. Peter; “An Indirect Separation of Calcium 
and Strontium and of Lithium from Sodium and Potassium,** by S. D. 
Averitt. , * G. Davxb Bucxnss. S $ cf * twy . 


JhUMBUS SECTION. 

Dr. Wolfgang Ostwald of the University of Leipzig gave a 8erie,s of 
lectures to the Section on the subject of Colloid Chemistry. These lec¬ 
tures were held Monday, Feb. i6th, Tuesday, Feb. i7fl^» Thursday, Feb. 
19th, and Friday, Feb. 20th, at 8.00 p.m., and Friday at 5.00 p.m., all in 
the chemical lecture room of the Ohio State University. 

The subjects of the lectures were as follows; 

1. ‘What are Colloids? Elements of Qualitative Colloid Analysis. 
Formation and Preparation of Colloids.** 2. “Mechanical, Optical, 
Electrical, Chemical Properties of Substances in tlic Colloid State. Classi¬ 
fication of Colloids.*’ 3. “Changes in the Colloid Statfe. Internal Changes 
of State, Swelling, Setting, Syneresis, Adsorption, Coagularion, Peptisa- 
tion.” 4. “Scientific Application of Colloid Chemistry.** 5. “Technical 
Api^ieati^s of Colloid Chemistry.** 

i^^fiday Waning a was given for Dr. Ostwald at Ohio Union on 

the eatnptis. o. J. DvMoioiat. Surttafy, 
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PXmrSBtTROH SSCTldl^. 

Tbt cm hundred and fifth regular meeting of the Section of the American 
Chemical Sodei^ was held in the rooms of the Engineers' Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, Thursday, February 19th. An illustrated paper 
on “By-Product Coke Ovens,’* was given by Wm, H. Blauvelt, Consulting 
Engineer, Semet-Solvay Co., Syracuse, N. Y. c. o. sto«m. stcretary. 

KANSAS CITY SECTION. 

The ninety-ninth regular meeting was held at the Y. M. C. A. Building, 
Kansas City, February 20, 1914. The following program was presented: 

“The Chemical Theory’6f Cancer,” by Dr. A. E. Hertzler;” “Fyst Aid 
to the Injured for Chemists,” by Dr. W. H. Bailey. Preceding the meet¬ 
ing a dinner was held. w, b, smith, s*cr»tary 

NASHVILLE SECTION. 

The twenty-third meeting of the Section was held in Furman Hall of 
Vanderbilt University, on February 20th. E. J. Pranke spoke on “Some 
of the Problems of the Cyanamid Industry and their Industrial Solution.” 

EnosNB G. Crab, Secrttary. 


DECEASED MEMBERS. 

Chapman, D. W., 238 W. 23rd St., Chicago, January 17, 1914. 
Chatfield, George F., Lawrenceville, IB., January 8, 1914. 

Jewett, Walter K., Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Robert Kennedy Duncan, Director, Melton Institute of Industrial Re¬ 
search, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., February 18, 1914. 
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Proceedings. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

The directors of the American Chemical Society met at the Chemists’ 
Club in New York City, at 3.00 p.m., Saturday, February 28, 1914. 

President T. W. Richards was in the chair, and Directors Bogert, 
Hallock, Love, Bigelow, Smith and Parsons were present. 

It was voted: That reprints for all journals of the Society be regularly 
issued as standard without covers. Authors should be allowed fifty such 
reprints gratis. Should they desire covers, they shall pay cost therefor. 
For all reprints above fifty, six cents per page shall be charged for each ad¬ 
ditional fifty, which price shall cover also the cost of transpc^rtation. 

It was voted: That title and reference shall both be printed on the cov¬ 
ers of all reprints with covers. 

It was voted: That the territory of tlie California Section of the Amer¬ 
ican Chemical Society and of the Southern California Sectk #« be separated 
*by a line drawn along the northern boundaries of San Luis Obispo, Kem, 
and San Bernardino Counties. 

A petition having been received from twenty-two chemists, members 
of the American Chemical Society, located in South Carolina, for a loi'al 
Section, with territor}" covering the State of South Carolina, it was voted 
that the Section be authorized and a charter granted. 

A vote was passed instructing the Treasurer lo place a portion of the 
funds now in hand on Certifi<'ates of Deposit, for short terms, in order to 
secure a higher rate of interest than regularly allowed. 

Also, that the President and Finance Committee, after consultation 
with Mr. Paul M. Warbui*., executor of the estate of Moms L<ieb. be 
authorized to invest a portion of the funds now in the treasury. 

It was voted: That the Secretary be instructed to issue the usual direc¬ 
tory of the Society on or before July i, and that the necessary funds be 
appropriated therefor. 

It was voted: That $100 be appropriated toward the Annual Table of 
Physical Constants for 1914. 

It was voted: That the Secretary be authorized to deposit all collections 
made by him with the Munsey Trust Company, Washington, D. C., 
such deposits to be drawn out only by the check or draft of the Treasurer 
of the Society. 

It was voted: To continue until July ist the salary of A. M. Patterson, 
with the hope that he may be able to resume work by that time. 
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COUNCIL, 

MEMBERS BISECTED BETWEEN FEBRUARY 15 AND MARCH 15. 

Akers, Walter W., Santa Ana, Calif. 

Albre^t, Lewis, 50 Church St., New York City. 

Allen, Edwin T., 123 Hartley Hall, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Allen, Herbert I., Apt. 4, The Marlboro, Wilmington, Del. 

Andrew, James P., 3600 Shaw Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Armeling, Geo. K., 18ii Riggs Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Armstrong, George W., Engineering Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. 
Attridge, Arthur J., Central Aguirre, Porto Rico. 

Bast, Rev. Victor A,, St. Charles College, Cantonville, Md. 

Bateman, Ray C., 244 Fayette St., Johnstown, Pa. 

Bennett, H. C., Santa Ana, Calif. 

Berger, Oscar, 311 Waldron St., Lafayette, Ind. 

Binder, William G., Delta Tau Delta House, State College, Pa. 

* Blatchford, John, 333 N. Eudid Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 

Bloom, Charles L., 1038 Weslev Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bohnson, Van L., State College, Pa. 

Borcherdt, Frederick H., 217 North Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. 

Borddn, Norman H., Box 114, Kingston, R. I. 

Bfenner, Ralph F., 246 Atwood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Brown, Arthur L., 553 Mifflin St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Brown, F. E., High School, Fresno, Calif. 

Canine, Ralph J., 1935 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Carthaus, Wm, F., 3938 Flora Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Cattell, J. McKeen, Garrison-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Chiaravigho, D., via Treirso 7, Roma, Italy. 

Clarke, Stanley C., 4634 N. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 

Clayton, Robert H., Manchester Oxide Co., Ltd., Manchester, England. 
Colby, Lawrence W., 37 High St., Andover, Mass. 

Creighton, Henry J. M., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Danker, Daniel J., 73 Dean Rd., Brookline, Mass. 

Darrow, Floyd L., 99 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Davis, Chester P., 33 Arlington St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Davis, Hugh N., Canonsburgh, Pa. 

Davis, S. I., 1823 Barker Ave., Lawrence, Kans. 

Diehl, S. H., Rigand, Quebec, Canada. 

Dill, Leslie L., 82 Grang Ave., West, Highland Park, Mich. 

Doiik, M. G., University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Douglas, J. Parke, Mt. Pulaski, Ill. 

Drackett, P. W., 62 Pickering Bldg., Cincinnati,*Ohio. 

Duncan, Robert A., 1001 Locust St., Columbia, Mo. 

Eddy, G^rge L., Bay Point, Calif. 

Ezekiel, Bertram, 1270 St. Patrick Ave,, Montreal, Canada. 

Fehnel, J. Wm., 603 N, Main St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

* Frederick, Wm. J., 6u Bailey Dowell Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Garretson,'Thos. A., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Gerstle, John, 20 Virginia Apt., Rockdale Ave., Avon, Cindnnati, Ohio 
Glasgow, Ruth (Miss), MeUon Institute of Industrial Research, Pitts¬ 
burg, Pa. 
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Oodlove, Isaac H, 4330 Lindell Blvd., vSt Louis, Mo 
Gonzales, A. T, Gramercy, La 
Graf, Ernest S, 4751 Prairie Ave, Chicago, Ill 
Gray, John Lathrop, East 22nd St, Bayonne, N J 
Guernsey, F H , 70 Tracy St, Buffalo, N Y 
Guy, James S , Decatur, Ga 

Habeshian, Yeranos, 610 E Raynor Ave , Syracuse, N Y 
Hall, Albert E, Box 233, Mt Lebanon, Pa 
Halland, Chas J , 1220 Proctor St, Port Arthur, Texas 
Hanahan, Manon L , Ten 8, Univ of South Carolina, Columbia, So Car. 
Hanford, H W, Illinois State Water Survey, Urbana, Ill 
Hayes, F Albert, Winslow Bros 8l Smith Co, Norwood, Mass 
Heyroth, Francis F, 637 Hawthorne Avt , Price Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 
HiU, Norman C , Freeport, Pa 
Hmck, C F , Jr , 150 Montclair Ave , Montclair, N J 
Hirshleifer, Louis J , 13 V aret St, Brooklyn, N Y 
Hitchcock, Frank C , 142 Central Ave , Rahway, N J 
Hitchms, Alfred B , cr Ansco Co, Washin^on St Binghamton, 
N Y 

Hochbergcr, E , 2244 S 50th Ave , Norton Park, Chicago, Ill 
Hulett, Edwin B , 4724 Rosehill St , Philadelphia, Pa 
Hunt, Orville B , cr Cutter Lab'y Berkeley, Calif ^ 

Hutchinson, Charles G , i Seaside Ave , Muswell Hill London, N , 
England 

Ivarson, Torsten, Virginia, Mmn 

Jordan, Harry W , cr Solvay Process Co , Syracuse, N Y 

Kelley, W W , 5943 Kingsbury Ave , St l/ouis Mo 

Knmrael, M A , 433 East 6th St, Etie, Pa 

Kinker, Edward, 3119 Bomnan Ave, Avondale, Cmannati, Ohio 

Kmscherf, Carl G , 620 Thurston Ave , Ithaca, N Y 

Koelle, Wm G , 5 Section Ave , Hartwell, O 

Kuzinan, Simon B , 924 Yale Station New Haven, Conn 

Kowedke, O L, Chemical Engmeering Bldg, Madison, Wise 

Levis, George B , 617 Jefferson Ave , Niagara Falls, N Y 

Lewis, W B , Cr Samtanum, Battle Creek, Mich 

Lippitt, Thos P , The Dupont, ^7^7 20th St, N W , Washington, D C 

Mason, Jesse H , 182 Sherman St, Canton, Mass 

Maury, Robert L, 1024 W 8th Sf, Wilmington, Del 

McAdams, W H , 309 North Broadway, Lexington, Ky 

McKay, Robert J , 2616 Hilgard Ave , Berkeley, Calif 

Meyer, Emanuel M , 2530 Bell Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Meyers, Herbert H , 2640 Race St, Denver, Colo 

Miller, Walter, 161 Jaques St, Elizabeth, N J 

Molton, Blair, 819 Madison St, Evanston, III 

Montgomery, F J , 1229 Buena Vista St, N S, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Musselman, Amos S, 1203 Madison Ave, Baltimore, Md 

Nathan, Albert F , Liberty Tower, 55 Liberty St, New York City 

Neun, Dora E (Miss), 106 Mommgside Drive, New York City 

Page, Wm B , Bureau of Soils, Washington, D C 

Peter, Arnold H , 2508 Broadway, New York Citv 

Petersen, A H , 64 South Broadway, Akron, Ohio 
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Pickett, O. A., Box 237, Cljiapel Hilt, No. Car. 

Rae, William N., Gov’t. Tec^cal Schools, C(^ombo, Ceylon. 
Raytnund, Bernard, 215 West loth Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Rees, Orton T., 1107 Arch St., Topeka, Rans. 

Revel, John W., Gladstone Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Rhodes, Frederick H., Nanaimo, B. C., C^mada. 

Roth, George B., 1812 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Saladin, Hmry J., 679 Field Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Sawyer, Howard M., 30 Wyman St., West Medford, Mass. 

Schener, Elmer, cr. The O. Hommel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Schragenheim, E., cr. Thos. Harbauer Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
vScott, George, cr. Sherwin Williams Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada. 

Simon, Morris, American Oilfields Co., Fellows, Calif. 

Smith, Charles V., Box 41, Morse Hall, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Sneed, M. Cannon, 827 Maple Ave., Newport, Ky. 

Somers, Francis P., 439 S. Chicago Ave., Kantokee, Ill. 

Stammeler, George F., 505 Luzerne St., Johnstown, Pa. 

Steele, Alma (Miss), 303 College Ave., Columbia, Mo. 

Stewart, Henry V., Hygienic Laboratory, 25th and E Sts., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Stone, Edward C., 40 Allen Place, Hartford, Conn. 

Straw, Walter A., 907 S. 6th St., Champai^, Ill. 

Swan, Guy C., Box 422, San Francisco, Calif. 

Swenholt, John, Curtice Bros. Preserving Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Taylor, Clifton, Clay & Allison St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Teeters, W. R., 827 Maple Ave., Newport, Ky. 

Thompson, E. D., Walton, N. Y. 

Transue, Victor H., Box 633, Port Arthur, Texas. 

Turner, William A., 37 Lake PL, New Haven, Conn. 

Voigt, Wm. L., 135 William St., New York City. 

Wade, Bruce, Kissam Hall, Nashville, Tenn. 

Walters, Edward H., Bureau of Soils, Washington, D. C. 

Ward, Fred. W., 292 High Park Ave., Toronto, Ont„ Canada. 

Weaver, F. R.. Box 121, Indiana Harbor, Indiana. 

Wemple, H. R., Waverly, Ill. 

Wenneis, J. M., 1752 Missouri Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Whetzel, J. Clyde, Box 204, Lexington, Va. 

Wichers, Edward, Chem. Bldg., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
Wiltshire, C. B., 25 University Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Worrall, David E., 12 Oxford St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Zonker, L. W., Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


' MEETINGS OF THE SECTIONS. 

[FuH accounts of all meetings should be sent to Secretary Charles L. Parsooi, 
Box 505, Washington. D. C.J 

» MILWAUKEE SECTION. 

At the February meeting of the Section, Professor Victor Lenher, of 
the University of Wisconsin, gave a very interesting talk on “Recent 
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Developments in the Chemistry of Gold.*' The paper dealt with the de¬ 
posits of gold in nature, their origin, the transportation of gold in solu- 
tioa, and the general chemistry of gold. c a. mck... 

INDIANA SBCTION. 

On Monday evening, February 9, the Indiana vSection was addressed 
by Dr. Wolfgang Ostwald, of Leipzig, Germany, on “Recent Develop¬ 
ments in the Chemistry of Kolloids.” The meeting was held in the lecture 
room of the Science Building of Eli Lilly & Company's plant. 

A. B. Davis, Stertlory. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SECTION. 

This Section met at the Hollenbeck Caf^, Thursday evening, February 
19, 1914. An informal dinner preceded the meeting. The following pro¬ 
gram was presented: “The Fixation of Atmospheric Nitrogen,” by 
Dr. Arthur A. Noyes, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. “The 
Manufacture of Citrus By-Products in Sicily,” by Ed. MacKay Chase, 
United States Bureau of Chemistry. Both subjects were illustrated by 

slides. WA1.TRR L- JORDAW. Stcr$iary 

\ 

NORTHEASTERN SECTION. 

Mr. John J. Elbert, of Worcester, Mass., addressed the Section on Feb¬ 
ruary 20 on the following subject: “Fixation of Atmospheric Nitrogen 
by Means of Boron Compounds.” C'.RiNNEi.l. JoNits, Stcfttary, 

LOUISIANA section. 

The seventy-fourth meeting was held at the Louisiana State MUvSeum, 
Friday, February 20, 1914. The program of the meeting consisted of an 
address on “Ceramic ProbVms,” bv Paul E. Cox, Ceramic Chemist, 
Newcomb Pottery. J. Hratu LEWw SMcretary. 

PHILADELPHIA SECTION. 

The regular meeting of the Section was held at the Franklin Institute, 
15 S. Seventh St., Philadelphia. Penna., on Saturday, February 21, 1914, 
at 8.15 p.M. An address on “The New Era in Chemistry,” illustrated 
by lantern slides, was delivered by Harry C. Jones, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

The regular meeting of the Section was held at the Engineers' Club. 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 19, 1914, at 8.15 pm. Mr. Maximilian Toch, 

New York City, gave an illustrated address on “Paint as an Engineer¬ 
ing Material.” C. S. Brikton, 

CALIFORNIA SECTION. 

The seventy-sixth regular meeting of the Section was held at the Uni¬ 
versity of California Club, Saturday, February 21, 1914. The paper 
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of the evening was on ** An Ammonia System ctf Acids, Bases and Salts,’' 
with experiments, by Edward C. FranJdin, of Iceland Stanford Junior 
University. Bkyamt S. Dkabs, S^trstary 


RHODS ISLAND SECTION. 

The February meeting of the Section was held in Providence, on Thurs¬ 
day evening, February 26. Professor Harlan H. York, Ph.D., of Brown 
University, spdce on “Some Constructive and Destructive Processes in 
Plants*’’ Preceding the meeting, a dinner was served in the same 

room. Norman B Holt, SiertUtry 


MICHIGAN SECTION. 

The regular meeting of the Section was held Thursday afternoon, 
February 26, at 4.30, in the Chemistry Building. Dr. F. E. Bartell 
spoke on “Some Osmotic Experiments with Porcelain Membranes.’’ 

H. H Willard, Secntary 


DETROIT SECTION. 

The meeting of the Detroit chemists was held in the Stevens Building, 
on Friday, February 27. Mr. Fritz E. Stockelbach, of Frederick K. 
Steams 8 c Co,, spoke on “Some Organic Syntheses.*’ The speaker was 
followed by three or four short papers by other members of the Section. 

Robert T Harris. Secretary 


. NEW HAVEN SECTION. 

A meeting was hdd at the Graduates’ Club, on Friday evening, Feb. 
27, 1914. Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, Chief of the United States Bureau of 
Chemistry, addressed the Section Upon “Com Molds and Their Relation 
to Pellagra. ’ . Gborob S. Jamxsson, Secretary, 

PUGET SOUND SECTION. 

The Febmary meeting was held at the Faculty Club House, University 
of Washington, Saturday, Febmary 28. The paper of the evening was 
on “Tests on Paving Bricks and Brick Beams,’’ illustrated with the stere- 
opticon, by E. J. Bartells, Denny-Renton Clay and Coal Co. 

Rat W Clouob, Smttary 


< OSSGOK SBCnON. 

A meeting of the Section was held at the Hazelwood, Pcwtland, Satur¬ 
day, Febmary a8, at 8.00 p.m. Mr. H. N. Lawrie, Chairman of the Com¬ 
missioners of the Oregon Bureau of Mines and Geology, addressed the 
meeting on “The Organization and Activities of the Ch^gon Bureau of 
Mines and Geology.” p. a. ou»w». Stortw. 
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ROCHESTER SECTION. 

Thte March meeting was held at the University of Rochester^ on Mon¬ 
day Evening, March 3rd. Mr. W. R. Hurlburt, of the Goldschmidt 
Thettnit Company, spoke on “Thermit—^the Theory and Practical Ap¬ 
plication.*’ The lecture was elaborately illustrated with laboratory ex¬ 
periments, practical welding demonstrations, lantern slides, and motion 
pictures. 

A meeting of the Section was held in Reynold's Laboratory, 
UniveVsity of Rochester, on Monday evening, March 16, 1914. Mr. 
David Coxford spoke on “The Application of Chemistry to the Baking 
Industry. Wh.uam H. EAUut, secretary * 


PITTSBURGH SECTION 

A special meeting of the Section was held in Thaw Hall, University 
of Pittsburgh, Friday, March 6. Dr. Wolfgang Ostwald, of Leipzig, 
delivered a series of lectures on “Technical Applications of Colloid 
Chemistry,” under the auspices of the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, University of Pittsburgh. The Mellon Institute invited the 
members of the American Chemical Society to attend the entire series 
of lectures. c, O. Sromii. Secretary, 


NEW YORK SECTION. 

The sixth regular meeting of the session was held in Rumforu 
Hall, 50 E. 41st St,, Friday evening, March 6. The following was the 
program of the evening: Award of the Wm. H. Nichols Medal to M. 
Gomberg, for his work on Triphenylmethyl. Address by M. Comberg, 
’’The Existence of Free Radicals.” Presentation of a bronze bust of 
Mcyris Loeb to the Chemists’ Club. Acceptance of the bust by Charles 
P. McKenna, President of the Chemists* Club. C. M. JoYCS. Secretary, 

university op MISSOURI SECTION. 

The 47th regular meeting of the Section was held in the lecture room 
of the Chemistry Building, Friday, February 20’, at 7 o’clock Dr. P. F. 
Trop^bridge presented a paper on “Studies in Growth,” illustrated by 
lan^m slides. 

The 48th regular meeting of the Section was held in the Chemistry 
Building at 7 o’clodc, Friday evening, March 6. The following papers 
were presented by Dr. C. R. Moulton: “Lime Requirement of Soils 
W Means of the Hydroxides of the Alkaline Earths,” and “The Matter 
and Energy Metabolism of Animals at Canstant Weight with Respect 
to the Active Tissue and the Surface Area.” o. c. sim. Saeratarf, 
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CONNECTICUT VALLEY SECTION. 

The regular meeting of the Section was held in Springfield, Saturday 
afternoon and evening, March 7. The WateSr Shops and Hill Shops of 
the United States Armory were visited in the afternoon by forty-three 
members. Dinner was served at the Highland Hotel, followed by the 
regular business meeting. The papers for the evening were? (A) **The 
Progress in Our Knowledge of the Atom," Dr. E. W. Morley. (B) Dis¬ 
cussion: "Corrosion of Metal by Water." (C) Discussion: "Use of 
Electrical Apparatus in the Labwatory." p. p. giiawam. s*cr^y. 


ST. LOUIS SECTION. 

The regular meeting of the Section was held March 9, 1914, at S P.H., 
at the American Hotel. Mr. Dodge led a discussion on "Fire Rides in 
Chemical Factories." Dr. Chas. E. Caspar! led a discussion on the 
"Standardization of Weak^Solutions." guouos lano. j»., s$crtt»y. 


LEXINGTON SECTION. 

The regular meeting of the Section was held in the College of Agri¬ 
culture, State University, at 8 p.m., March ii, 1914. Dr. W. R. Fleming, 
of the Andrews Steel Company, gave an illustrated lecture on "Metal¬ 
lurgy as Applied to Sheet and Pure Iron." o davis bucknse. secretwy. 


CINCINNATI SECTION. 

The 190th regular meeting was held at the Ohio Mechanics' Institute, 
Wednesday, March 11 at 7 30 p.M.^The evening was given up to a report 
on the Spring Meeting. stsphan j havsbr, Secreutry 


WISCONSIN SECTION. 

The March meeting of the Section was held in the Chemistry Building 
at 8 P.M., March ii, 1914. Mr. Harry A. Curtis gave a lecture With 
demonstrations on "Principles and Methods of Modem Photochemis¬ 
try." 

A. E. XoBNio, Stertiary, 


GEORGIA SECTION. 

A meeting of the Section was held at De Soto Hotel, Thursday evemog, 
March 12. Matters of business affecting the future policy of the)||Soc- 
tion were diKUssed. s. b«)o«», 


WASHINGTON SBCTION. 

The 236th luting was held at the Cosmos Qub, Thursday, March 
1914. The following program was presented; R. H. True, “Aloobol 
and Agriculture in Germany." W. W. Gamer, C. W. Bacon and C. L. 
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Foubert, “ Changes that Take Place in the Curing of Cigar-Leaf Tobacco.” 
W. Blair Clark, “A Laboratory Routine Auxiliary to Sugar-Beet Breed¬ 
ing.” H. Hasselbring, “Carbohydrate Transformations in Sweet Pota¬ 
toes during Storage.” Illustrated with lantern slides. 

« Robert B. Sosman. S*crgtmry < 


SYRACUSE SE<'TION. 

A special meeting of the vSection was held Friday, March 13, at 8.15 
P.M., in the Syracuse College of Medicine Building. The papers of the 
evening were: “A Chat on the Development of the Plate,” by Mr. 
E. J. Wall, of Syracuse University. ‘‘Electrochemical Indicators, or 
Instruments for Indicating and also for Continuously Recording 
the Strength of Solutions from their Electrical Conductivity,” by 
Dr. F. A. Harvey, vSyracuse UniversiU. h . b . kipp « r , sectary, 

CLEVELAND SECTION. 

The regular meeting of the Section was held at the City Club Rooms, 
Monday evening, March 16. Wm. M. Kinney, of the Universal Port¬ 
land Cement Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., gave an illustrated lecture on “'the 
Manufacture of Portland Cement.” w. r. Eirram, Secntan 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN SECTION. 

The March meeting of the Section wa^ held Tuesday, March 17, in the 
Chemistry Building. Professor M. Gomberg gave a very interesting re¬ 
view of his work on “The Existence of Free Radicals.” 

H H. Willard. Stcr*tary 


crUCAGO SECTION. 

The March meeting of the Section was held at the Hotel Sherman, 
March 20, at 8.00 p.m. The subject of the evening was "Wood Preser¬ 
vation,” by Clyde H. TeesJale, Forests Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis. The lecture was illustrated by lantern slides and specimens. 

D. K. Sscret§ry. 

NASHVILLE SECTION. 

Tilt 24th of the Section was held in Furman Hall of Vanderbilt 

Univ^ersity, on Friday evening, March ao, 1914* ® o'clock. The pro 

gram included the following papers: “Synthetic Rubber,” by Dr. J. 1 . 
McGSU. "The Enforcement of the National Pood and Drugs Act,” by 
Dr. R. W. Balcom. Victor P. Lee, S^^ttary 


KANSAS CITY SECTION. 

The looth meeting of the Section was held in the Chemistry Building 
of ttae University of Kansas. Lawrence, at 3 p.m., Saturday March 21, 
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1914- DT' William McPherson, of the Ohio State University, gave an 
illustrated lecture on " European Giemists and Their I<aborat<nies.’' 

Correction: Prof. W. W. 3 rown also spoke at the February meeting. 
Subject: "Acid Intoxications of the Body.” v b smith s$cTti9ry 

DBCBASgD HBUBBR. 

Barnard, Edith Ethel, Ph.D., instructor in Chemistry at the University 
of Chicago, March 8, 1914. 



Timied irlth th« Mfty Ifnaibtr, 1914 


F^roceedings. 

PROCEEDINGS, GENER^ MEETING, 

The fort/^niath general meeting of the American Chemical Socie^ 
was held at Cincinnati, Ohio, Monday, April 6th to Friday, April loth. 
The meeting opened with a Council meeting on the evening of April 
6tli. Tuesday morning the general meeting of the Society wavS held in 
the auditorium of the University of Cincinnati and was addressed by the 
Hon. Frederick S. vSpiegel, Mayor of Cincinnati, and by President Charles 
W. Dabney, of the University of Cincinnati, both welcomiilg the Society 
to the city. President T. W. Richards of the American Chemical Society 
httingly responded. The Society then held a general meeting, at which 
the following papers were presented* 

“The Chemical Problems of an Active Volcano” (illustrated), by Ar¬ 
thur U. Day. 

“The Chemical Fitness of the World for Lite,’’ by U. J. Henderson. 

“Flame Reactions,” by W. D. Bancroft. 

“Chemical Reactions at Low Pressures,” by Irving Lanomuir. 

At one o’clock the Society adjourned for an excursion to the Filtration 
Plant of the Cincinnati Water Works, optional excursions being available 
to the following plants 

Andrews Steel Co, Wiedemann Brewing Co., Old “76” Distilling Co., 
Frank Tea and vSpice Co , Heekin Spice Co., Icy-Hot Bottle Co,, Cin- 
cmnati’s New City Hospital, preceded by car ride tlirougli suburbs, 
The Dolly Varden Chocolate Co., W. T. Wagnets' Sons—^Mineral Waters. 

In the evening, a comph’ncntary dinner was given to the ladies at' 
tending the meeting, followed by a theatre party. At eight o'clock, p.m., 
a complimentary smoker was held at the Hotel Sinton, with 5 so members 
and guests present. Memvntos were given to all those attending, and the 
smoker will long Ije remembered, especially for the interesting and witty 
entertainment provided by the local members, and by talent especiall} 
engaged for the occasion, 

Divisonal meetings vere held on Wednesday morning and all day Thurs¬ 
day at the University of Cinciimati, at which 181 papers were presented, 
a special symposium on the teaching of organic chemistry being also held 
by that Division The titles of these papers will appear in the May 
issue of the J<mmal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry^ and need 
not be repeated here. 

Cotuplimeiitary lunches were famished on Wednesday and Thursday. 
On Wednesday afternoon the members were taken through the works 
of the Globe Soap Company and Proctor and Gamble, with the following 
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optkmal excurdcms also offered: W. S. Merrell Cbetmcal Co., Uoyd 
library & Museum, Pleischtnaiin Distilling Co., American Diamalt 
Co., Eagle White Lead Cdu Nddonal Lead Co., Lunkenheimer Co.— 
Brass Goods, the Zooloigical Gardens. 

^On Wednesday evening a Symphony Concert was given complimentary 

the members of the Society, and ihe immense Emery auditorium was 
filled to hear a concert, tmder the direction of Bmst Kuhnwald, which 
has had few superiors in the history of American music: 

On Thursday evening, a banquet was enjoyed by the members at the 
Hotel Sinton, with some 300 present. The banquet was unusual in that 
especially fine music was furnished by soloists. A decoration particulariy 
worthy of note was an immense American Chemical Society pin in blue 
and gold flowers. 

On Friday, a special train complimentary to the members of the Society 
took them and their guests to Dayton to visit the works of the National 
Cash Register Company, where lunch was served to all of those attending, 
after which the train proceeded to the works of the American Rolling 
Mills, at Middletown, and from there to Cincinnati. This day’s excursion 
was particularly enjoyed and the works visited were among the most 
interesting ever opened to the members of the Society. 

The .meeting closed with the arrival of the members in Cincinnati 
and will always be remembered by those present. The members and 
officers of the Cincinnati section put out every effort to insure the comfort 
and entertainment of their guests, and their hearty good will will never 
be forgotten by the recipients of their hospitality. 

Meetings of all of the divisions of the Society, as well as the India 
Rubber Section and the Water, Sanitation and Sewage Section were held. 
Details will appear in the publi^ed program, as above stated. 

The meeting was the largest spring meeting ever held, in the history of 
the Society, 658 members and guests being present. 

Charles I/. Parsons, Secretary, 
DIRECTORS’ MINUTES. 

The Directors met at the University of Cincinnati, in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, at 10.30 o’clock, a.m., Thursday, April 9th, with President Richards 
in the chair, and Directors Bigelow, Brady, Smith and Parsons present. 

The SecrcMy was directed to send a vote of thanks to the President 
of .the Cinii^iati Section, Frederick W. Weissmann; the Secretary, Stephan 
J,' Haukt; the memlyl|»jtf Cincinnati Section; to the Chairmen of 
the local conunittees, Mrs. J. W. EQms, Archibald Campbell, G. FarahtOL 
C. T. P. Fennel, John Uri Lloyd, J. W. Hllms, R. Lord, Lauder W. Jonesc 
F. C. Broeman, F^ O. Clements, and through them to the members of 
their committees; the trustees and Presideat of the University of 
dnnati; the Mayor of Cinciniiati; Director Ernst Kuhnwald, Condu<^ 
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If the Cincinnati Symphony Ordiest3ra; Emil Hermann, violin soloist 
)f this orchestra; to the officials of the various plants which had opened 
heir works and shown courtesies to the American Chemical vSociety; 
to Professor E. B. Remelin for his scientific (?) lecture at the smoker, 
md to Dr. H. M. Goettsch for his untiring attention to the detail of 
meeting. 

A letter from Mr. J. J. Miller, Ass<»ciatc editor of Chemical Abstracts, 
was presented to the Directors pointing out the necessity for further 
funds and increased space in Chemical Abstracts, and it was voted that the 
editor be authorized to increase the average size of the issue for the year 

1914 from 170 to 175 pages, and that $1250 additional be ^.ppropriated 
to Chemical Abstracts. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Cm ARISES If. Parsons, Secretary. 

COUNCIL MINUTES. 

The Council of the American Chemical Society met at the^otel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on Monday evening, April 6th, at eight o’clock, p.m., 
with President Richards in the chair, and the following councilors and 
substitutes present: 

R. H. McKee, E. H. vS. Bailey, W. D. Bancroft, E. K. Cameron, Alex. 
>Smith, L. C. Drefahl, H. P. Talbot, K. G. Mackenzie (sub.), 
R, W. Rohde, F. W. Robison, W. D. Bigelow, S. W. Parr, L. W. Jones, 
Chas. Baskerville, Friend E. Clark, W. K. Henderson, J. I. D. Hinds, 
H. N. McCoy, W. F. Hillebrand, J, H. Ransom, S. F. AcTee, M. X. Sullivan 
(sub.), J. T. Baker, G. B. Frankforter, W. J. Hale (sub.), W. T. Taggart, 
A. M. Breckler, P, A. Kober (‘='ub.), Bernhard C. Hesse, A. Campbell, F. R. 
Eldred, W. F, Montfort, L. A, Touzalin, L. I. Shaw ('sub.), Wm. Brady, 
C. II. Herty, F. N. vSmalley, S. S. Voorhees (sub.), 1. K. Phelps (sub.), 
G. P. Adamson, W. D. Richard.sou, H. E. Howe (sub.), D. K. French, 
A. C. Langmuir, IL W. Washburn, E. Bartow, J. Steiglitz, W. A. Noyes, 
J. Kendall (sub.), F. B. Allan, and A. 11. Sabhi (sub.) 

A change in the By-laws of the Fertilizer Division by which Article 5 
of that Division was changed to read as follows: 

shall, with .the advice and approval of the ejcecutive conunittee, 
appoint from time to time standing committees of the Division to consider, conduct 
and report upon such special matters as may be delegated to them The fdlowing 
committees shall be appointed at the annual meeting, or as soon thereafter as may be 
expedient: a. Committe on Fertaiacr begt^ation. b. Committee on Research and 
Methods of Analysifi/* 

was approved by the Council. 

The invitation of the Louisiana Section to hold the spring meeting of 

1915 in New Orieans was accepted and the Secretary Was directed to 
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amnge lor the date with tlw officers ^ that section and to thaiik. 
them. 

A commiuiication was presented to the Cotincil from the secretary of 
the Cknmnittee on Organizatkm and Membership of the American As¬ 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, stating that the American 
Association had arranged to have, every four years, a meeting in one of 
our larger cities in the hopes that the American Chemical Society and 
other societies not now regularly affiliated with the association might 
be induced to meet with them at these four-year periods. It was voted 
that the Scaetary be instructed to reply that the sentiment of the Council 
was entirely favorable to the proposed plan, and to state that it is the 
opinion of the Council that the American Chemical Society will hold its 
annual meeting in 1916 with the American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science at the place selected, convocation week, December- 
January, 1916-1917. 

A commimication was received from the President of the Cotton Products 
Analysts, asking by what arrangement their Society could become a sec¬ 
tion or division of the American Chemical Society. After some discussion 
it was voted that the Cotton Products Analysts be invited to become a 
section of the American Chemical Society under the usual conditions 
covering sections of the Society, the same to be explained in detail to the 
officers of the Cotton Products Analysts by the Secretary. 

Committee reports were then presented to the Council through the 
President, as required by the Constitution. The reports of the following 
committees were accepted and placed on file: on Patent and Related Legis¬ 
lation, on Standard Methods of Water and Sewage Analysis, on Paper, 
the Perkin Medal Committee, on Membership, on Exchanges, on the 
Quality of Reagents, on Endowment, on Occupational Diseases, and on 
Notation of Physical Chemistry. The report of the Committee on In¬ 
organic Chemical Nomenclature brought out extended discussion. It 
was voted by a large majority (44 to i) that the Council of the American 
Chemical Society are in favor of the use of “beryllium** rather than 
“glucinum** and that this prefezence be transmitted by the Secretary 
and the Society’s delegates to the International Council of Chemical 
Societies. It was voted also by a large majority (32 to 2) that the Council 
favor the name **columbium** rather than “niobium** and it was directed 
that the Secretary and our representatives on the International Council 
transmit the request 4o the International Coundl that they reconsider 
their action in favor of “niobium/* especially in constderation of the icA- 
lowing statement oi F. W. Claike, chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Atomic Weights: 

At » meefing oi the Oiunril of the International Aasoeiatiort of Ghemieal Sodeties 
in Bruseeh, Ust Septesnher. a committee on hiorgaiilc nomenctitnio, among other 
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tcommendations endorsed tlie name and symbol ^'niobium*' and '*Nb/' for the ele 
nent which was ongmallr named columbium As this recommendation is histoncally 
erroneous, a bnef statement of the facts appears to be desirable 

In i8ot» Hatchettr an Bngliidi chemist, analysed a strange American mineral^ 
and m it found a new metallic add, the oxide of an element which he named columbium 
A year later, Ekeberg, m Sweden, analysed a similar mineral from Finland, and dis¬ 
covered another element, which he called tantalum Wollaston, m 1809 undertook 
a new investigation of these elements, and conduded that they were identical, a con¬ 
clusion which, if It were true, would have involved the rejection of the later name, and 
the retention of the earlier columbium The accepted rules of scientific nomenclature 
make this point dear 

For more than forty years after Hatchett's discovery both names were m current 
use, for although Wollaston s views were accepted by many chemists, there were others 
unconvinced In 1844, however, Heinnch Rose, after an elaborate study of columbite 
and tantahte from many locahties, announced the discovery of two new elements 
in them, niobium and pelopium The latter supposed element was afterwards found 
to be non-existent, but the niobium was merely the old columbium under a new name 
That name in some mysterious manner was substituted by the German cheimsts for 
the original, appropriate name, and has been in general use m Europe ever smee In 
America, the name columbium has been generally preferred, and was formally endorsed 
bv the Chemical Section of the American Associatum for the Advancement of Science 
more than twenty years ago In England, also, columbium i> much used, as for ex¬ 
ample, m Roscoe and Schorlemmer s TreoHse on Chemistry, Thorpe s Dtciionary' of 
A pplted Chemiitry, and the new edition of the Encychpedta Bntanntca 

The foundation of Rose’s error seems to have been an uncntical acceptance of 
Wollaston's views, for he speaks of all the minerals he studied as tantahte He also, 
at least in his origmal memoir, claims that the atomic weight of tuobium is greater 
than that of tantalum, and here he was obviously wrong 

Ill short, the name columbium has moze than forty years' pnonty, and durmg that 
interval was accepted by many chemists, and was more or less m current use To 
employ the name niobitun is not only unhistoncal, but is also unfair to the onginal 
discoverer, meanmgless, and without any justification whatever Further-nore, it 
injures the splendid reputation of Rose, for it perpetuates and emphasizes one of his 
few errors The recommendation uf the committee above mentioned should not be 
accepted, for it is opposed to the established rules of pnonty 

It was voted that the Couticil disapproves of the recommendation 
K" of the International Association's Committee in Organic Nomen¬ 
clature m reference to the sufl&xes -o,* -a, -i, -e, -on, -an, in, and -en, 
to mdicate the valenaes from i to 8. It was voted to refer the remainder 
of this report back to the committee to report directly to the International 
Council, and the Secretary was directed to place the whole report on file. 

The reports of the Finance Committee and the Supervisory Committee 
on Meth^ of Analysis were received and ordered printed 
Report of the Finance Committee. 

To the Members ef the American Chemical Society 

In acoordaiice with the requireiaesits of the Constitution of the Society, youx 
Fmanoe Comxmttct begs to submit the fz^lowing report for the jrear ending November 
30, 1913 

Ah bills pcesented durhig tbt year have been examined and approved by the Com- 
nuttee btCote payment by the Treasmfer 



Acting under the nuthonty qf the Copumttee, Messrs J Yalden & Co, certified 
public accouittante^ have audited thd accounts of the Tmsurer, and report as follows* 
''As per mstmctioiis receivedi we have audited the books and accounts of your Treas¬ 
urer, Dr A P Hallock, for the year ending December i, 1913, and beg to report that 
we have found the same correctly kept and all pa3mients made on the authonty of duly 
approved voudiers 

"The cash on hand, as shown by the books, is m accord with that as diown by the 
banks, as fallows 

Farmers Loan and Trust $5»478 04 

First National Bank. Yonkers 2.901 73 

$ 8»379 77 

"We also notice there is a fund known as the Morns Loeb Endowment Fund' 
whidi has been created for a special purpose and ison deposit, and amounts to $35,000 00 
"The secunties owned by the Society, we havt examined and find them to be as 
stated on your Balance Sheet We are also informed that there are no liabilities e\ 
isting, with the possible exception of the Life Membership Fund " 

The statement of the Treasiu’er’s accounts together with the Balance Sheet arc 
attached (See January Proceedmgs) 

Respectfully submitted 
E G Lovn, 

G C Stone 
A W Hill 

^ Finance Committee 

Report of the Supervisory Committee on Methods of Analysis. 

In accordance with the provision of the Constitution relating to Standing Com 
mittees. 1 submit to you, for transmission to the Council my report as Chairman of the 
Supemsory Committee on Methods of Analysis covering the period smee February 
37 » 1913* the date of my last report 

In general it will be seen that little activity has been manifested by some of the 
committees engaged ui the study of analytical methods, and no reports of a final charac 
ter have been made The membership of the several committees has undergone little 
change 

I COMMITTSES OP THE GENERAL SOCIETY 
X Committee on Revision of Methods of Coal Sampling and Analysis 
A joint committee representing the Amencan Chemical Soaety and the American 
Society for Testmg Matenals A^prelmunary report from this committee was published 
in the Jompil of Industrial and mpneenng Chemistry, 1913, page 517, and it weA made 
the bsttis A discussion at the Rochester meetmg m September. 1913 The committee 
has b^lpist work on a modified report which will be discussed at the Cmcinnati meetmg 
m Apranext, and also at the June meeting of the Amencan Soaety for Testmg Matenals 
3 Committee on Methods of Analysts of Potable Waters and Sewage 
As mCntiot^ m my last report, this committee is working m conjunction with 
a similar committee of the Amencan Pu,bhc Health Assoc ation Topics have been 
assigned to members of the two committees and the methods published m 1913. by the 
Amencan Pubhc Health Association will be tested and revised If necessary progress 
report will be presented at the Cmdttnati meetmg 

II DmaiONAL COIIMITTSBS 
A Division of Industrial Ctwmasts and Chemical Engineers 
I Committee on Standard Specifications and Methods of Analysis 
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In September last, Mr. H. J. Skinner, Chairman, resigned. At the date of this 
Report his place has not been filled nor has a* new chainnan been appointed. Mr. 
^Idnner on retiring presented to the Division a report, from which as well as from later 
information supplied by Mr. Skinner and the Chainnan of the Division, it appears that: 

(a) A new subcommittee was appctoted to consider the whole subject of heavy 
mineral adds, by combination of the several committees formerly in charge of a single 
material each, but as yet no report has been rendered. 

. (b) The three subcommittees on Caustic. Soda Ash and Bleaching I*owder have 
been icombined in one .subcommittee* on Bleach and Alkali. 

(r) The subcommittee on alloy analysis has accumulated sufficietit data to enable 
jt to formulate a standard method for the determination of copper in refined copper and 
also in copper containing the usual impurities. When the method has been formulated 
samples of copiier will be distributed for codperative analysis The membership of this 
subcommittee is: W. B Price, Chairman, George h Heath, (*ill>ert Rigg, Bruno 
Woiciechowski, and Alden Merrill. 

(d) No reports have been rendered by any subcommittee 

2. Committee on Soap and Soap Products 

No progress has been made, owing to the inactivity of sulicommittees 
B Division of Fertilizer Chemists 

1. Committee on Potash 

The progress report presented at the Milwaukee meeting in March, 1913, has 
lieen publi.shed in the Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 1913, parge 431. 
No new work is contemplated at present. . 

2. Committee on Phosphoric Acid. K 

At the Roche,stcr meeting in September, 1913, it was"< fti|j|l | to place the work of 
the various subcommittees on analysis in the hands of thj^pkocutive Committee of 
the Division for approval The chairman will submit to tb* ^safecutive Committee 
at the Cincinnati meeting of the Division a rSsttmh of work done, With recoininendations 
for futdre work. A report, supplementary to that appearing in the Journal of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, 3, 118, is to be found in the same Journal, 5, 956. 

3. Committee on Nitrogen. 

The Committee on Nitrogen has in haxtd the preparation of a suitable .sample of 
commercial nitrate of soda for codperative work. No report of progress has been made 
during the year. 

4. Committee on Phos^Mte Rock. 

^ A report of pfOgress from was published in the Journal of I ndusinal 

and Enginemng Chemistry, 5, ^ 

C. Division of Pharmaceutic^ Chemists. * , 

Commits on Quantitative Methods of Analysis, 

No reports have been printed during the year, but a''progress report will be pre- 
setfpfid at the Cincinnati meeting. The work now in hand has been divided into %ree 
sections, each of which will teceive special investigation by a member of the committee. 
The subjects are : The quantitative estimatkm of santonin and of quinine and strycli- 
nine, particularly in pharmaoeuticat preparations, and of mercuric iodide, in pills and tablets. 

I D, Section of India Rubber Chfimists. 


Committee on Analysis of Rubber and Rubbir 
r This committee has worked contmiaou^analy^s Prelim- 
ituny teports have been submitted to the Section Slid SiWhrr report will be made at 
the Cincinnati meeting in April. 

W. P. Hillebrand, Chaifman, Supervisory Committee on Methods of Analysis. 

The Report of the Committee on Snsiness Management was then 
received, and after a short (Uscuasion it was voted that the committee 
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have prioted and sent to the individual members of the Council at t 
expense of the Society thdr raport, togetlw vrith such arguments j 
and against the action lecotmnended as it may see fit, that the Coundlt 
consult their sections as they may see fit, that this report be discuss 
at %n annual meeting, finally a letter ballot on each individual questi 
be taken, and that in the meantime the report be laid on the table, 
was further voted that if the report and arguments reach the sectic 
before May 15th, the report shall be considered at the Montreal meeth 
if later than May 15th, at the annual meeting of 1916. 

The Council then adjourned. 

Chari^ES L. Parsons, Secretary, 
MEMBERS ELECTED BETWEEN MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1914. 
Angier, P. J., Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, Md. 

Bayless, Raymond Theodore, 194 Helen Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Betx, C. E., 303 South Ave., Willdnsburg, Pa. 

Black, T. S., Cudahy Refining Co., Chicago, tU. 

Blanc, Charles, 362 E. Buchtd Ave.,*Akron, Ohio. 

Blaut, Samuel J., 331 East 51st St., New York City. 

Bloom, Oscar T., 7211 Stewart Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Bogart, James H., D etooit Insulated Wire Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Bum, Harry, 13 1 Birmingham, Ala. 

Carr, R. H., 24 St., LaPayette, Indiana. 

Carter, H. W.,j|HBtone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Chamberlain, m^Hepbum, 1124 Hast Capitol St., Washington, D. 
Chapman, Cloyd M., 37 St., New York City. 

Childs, David H., 261 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, New York. 

CoUitt, Bernard, 37 South Park, Uncoln, England, 

Comstock, Daniel P., Inst, of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

Cooper, Albert B., 56 Ave,, Lachine, Quebec, Canada. 

Cox, Prank, 312 Maple Ave,, Danville, Ky. 

Cross, Wilbur N., 6600 Yule Ave., Chicago, 

Deitemeier, Wilhelmine, 2519 Homestead Plaqmpincinnati, Ohio. 
Dejonge, Emil, Pitchburg, Mass. 

Eicher, B. L., 518 Eai^ 42nd St., Chicago, lU. ** 

Emley, Warren E., Bumot of Standards, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fenger, Frederic, 3932 l^e Park Ave» Chicago, Ill. 

Prank, Leslie C., U. S. Public Heal&ifiBiyice, Wasl^ I). C. 
Pmderiksen, P. M.. 27 South JpjURwm, New York. 

Ainsborg, S. M., doMunroe jR!rKoxbunr, Mass. 

Grimidiaw, Albert H., 289 Purchase St., New Bedford, Mass. 

Goebel, I^ H., 1281 3rd Ave., E.> Cedar Rwids, Iowa. 

Goldstein, Joseph, 1501 North Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Graham, william, 611 Pan^ Bldg., Httsbuigh, Pa. 

Gross, Edward L., 1212 West 37th Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Gross, Nels, 759 Pensfieola Ave.,, Chicago, 111 . 

Harrison, John William, Trinity Collm, Hartford, Conn. 

Hess, J. Raymond, 222 East Bth St«, Topeka, Kan. 

Hiller, Fred. L., 571 Linden Aye., Yorir, Pa^ 

Hovey, R. W., 250 ShefbiOoke St., W., Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
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Huestis, James D,, Ficmda, New \ior 1 t 

Hume, Robert F., 229 South 2nd St., Duquesne, Pa. 

Hutshing, Edwin E*, 1013 Green Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Johnson, Arthur K., Andover, Mass. 

Katz, Louis, Food and Drug Lab., 641 Washington St., New York City. 
Kelly, Ed., 76 Court St., Brookl)m, New York. 

Kelly, William, Transportation Bldg., Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Kutm, Kenneth D., Sandy, Utah. 

Lloyd, H. E. care Barrett Mlg. Co., 2900 So. Sacramento Ave., Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. 

Luck, Julius, A. W., 2433 Telegraph Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 

Lusskin, Abraham, 1015 E. 156th Street, New York City. 

Marszalek, John A., 2838 Washington Blvd., Chicago, lU 
McEwen, Lyman, O’Brien Mine, Cobalt, Ontario, Canada. 

McIntosh, James, Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Montgomery 
County, Pa. 

McLachlin, A. F., 115 Ross St., St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada. 

M6ndez, Joaquin, Clarkson College, Potsdam, New York. 

Merica, Paul D., Chemical Bldg., Urbana, Ill. 

Merry, George B., Stillwater, Coahoma. 

Mitchell, Roy C., 430 W. Symmes St., Norman, Oklahoma. 

Monroe, Kenneth Potter, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Morrissey, John P., St. Xavier Colkige, Ohio 

Nelson, Hubert E., 3438 Polk 'St., Chicago, Ill. ’ - --j 

Neuffer, 315 Pattegpn St., Locktead, Cincinnati, O lio 

Parks, L. R., State College, 1 P&. 

Rowell, Harfy E., 629 Terrace Place, Schenectady, Ncrv Yorlj. 

Savage, John W., 3890 Grant Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Saxon, Gordon J., 5314 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scherrer, Peter, 2814 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Shakmao, James G., 5013 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Slater, Henry Byron, Riverside, California. 

Smith, Frank B., ygdgp House, Bayonne, N. J. 

Smootz, John P., OHwtJnion, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 
Stockmayer, Dr. Hugo, 124 Prospect Place, Rutherford, N. J. 

Streeter, H. W., 2012 Clarion Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Suer, Werner John, 314 \v. McMillan St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sykes, Roy A., 108 Howe Ave., Passaic, N. J, 

T3rson, Harry E., Weatherly, Pa, 

Waring, F. Hohman, 2211 McGregor Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Watts, Hugh F., 923 Pearl St., Boulder, Colorado. 

West, Augustus P., University oi the Philippines, Manila, P. I. 

. Wickizer, H., 1214 N. Main St., Los Angeles, Cel. 

Williams, Seward, care Bauer and Black, 25th and Dearborn Sts., Chi 
cago, m. 

WiHiams, W. E., 4433 takt Park Ave., Ohkago, Ill. 

Wolf, Fred. L., OUo Brass Co., Mansfield, O^o. 

WoUner, Leo, 1337 Clyl;>pitm Ave., CJpeago, HI. 

Wright, Neil, Highland and IQnsey Aves., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CORPOIUTION MBlfBKltS. 

Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, West Viiginia. 

MalHnckrodt Chemical Works, St. Lbuis, Mo. 
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MBBTINOS OF THE SECTIONS. 

ptin ftGOOunts of an meetiftgs shotiU be Mat to Secretary Cbarlee L. Farsoaa^ Box 505, 

WaahittgtOB, D. C.] 

WESTERN NEW YORK. 

The January meeting was held in the Lecture Hall of Canisius College, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on January 13, 1914. Mr. H. B. Howe, of the Bausch ^ 
Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., gave an illustrated lecture on the 
manufacture of optical glass and also gave a lantern demonstration* of 
the projection of spectra. The meeting then adjourned. After the 
formal session of the meeting was over, the members were entertained 
by Father Ahem and his colleagues. 

A meeting of the section was held on Friday, March 20th at 8.30 at 
the University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. The following papers 
were pi-esented: ‘'Accident Prevention,’* by Walter Wallace. “Treat¬ 
ment of Minor Injuries by the Chemist,” by Charles E. Taylor. “First 
Aid ’ by W. Lewis Wilson. Previous to the meeting an informal dinnei 

was served* Waiutbr Wallacr Seerttary 

univ^sity of ii^unois section. 

The reff;!''* was held on January i4t)'. 

Dr. ^ univen^ of Leipzig,, ^^tured on tF* 

subject “lain, \i^^mistry.” 

The Fe, Cloy meeting was held February 24th and was addressed 
Mr. J. R?'Powell, Chief Chemist of the Armour and Company So^ 
Works, Chicago. Mr. Powell’s subject was “Perfumes.” 

On March i8th a joint meeting of the Section with the Illinois Chapte 
of Sigma Xi was addressed by Professor S. W. Parr on “Some Wester 
Fuel Problems.” McFarland, Staretary 

OREGON SECTION. i 

The loth regular meeting was held at The Hazelwood, Portland, Satm 
day evening, January tyth, preceded by the usual dinner. A paper wa< 
presented by Mr. A. A. Wagner on “The Electron Conception of Valence 
Oxidation and Reduction.” 

The xith regular meetkig of the Oregon Section was held at The Hazel¬ 
wood, Portland, Saturday evening, February 28th, preceded by a dinner. 
It was voted to accept the invitatiem of the Puget Sound Section and join 
with them in a meeting of all the coast sections to be held in Seattle in 
connection with the annual nmetiBg of the.Paciffc Association of Scientific 
Sode^ in May. A paper was presented by H. N. Lawrie, chairman 
of the Board of Commissioiiers of tbe Oregon Bureau of Mines and Geology 
on “The Chganization and Activities of the Otegoa Bureau of Mines 
and Geology.” 

The i2th regular meetitig.of the Section was held at The Hazelwood, 
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ortland, Saturday evenings March 28th. The following papers were 
^esented: “Arsenates of Lead and their Insecticidal Properties,*' 
T H. V. Tartar and R. H. Robinson. “Electric Steel Furnace Work/' 
A. E. Green. f a olmsthd htcftiary 

* WASHINGTON SBCTION. 

There was'a joint meeting with the Washington Academy of Sciences 
Monday, March i6th, at 8.30 p.m., at the Cosmos Club. The following 
Iress was given: “The Chemistry of Colloids/’ by Dr. Wolfgang 
.wald, of the University of Leipsic. 

Che 237th meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, Thursday, April 
914. The program consisted of the following papers ' H. S. Washing 
, “The Di*tribution of the Chemical Elements in the Earth’s Crust ’** 
P. Dewey, “The I^rometer in tlie Assay Muffle” W. O 
and S. Palkin, “The Estimation of Autipyrin.’’ R. E. Lee, “T'lie Guil¬ 
laume Apparatus for the Distillation and Rectification of Alcohj^l." 

Robskt B Sobmcan. iitert 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SECTION. ^ 

The regular March meeting of this Section was held at the jtlollenheck 
Caf 6 , Thursday evening, March fennel diiiner at six 

o’clock preceded the meetir^ Chica^, Ill. ^ presented: 

“The Slater Process of P^xtracting CopperCincinnati, Dl^^^»» 
Harry W. Morse. “Some Interesting Non-technicai York^^ German 
Industry,’’ Mr. Walter A Schmidt. 

The regular April meeting of the Section was held at the Hollenbeck 
Caf^, Thursday evening, April 16, 1914 An informal dinner preceded 
the meeting. The following program was presented “Sohie Phases 
of German Chemical Industry, Including the Manufacture of Dyestiffs/’ 
Dr. Wilhelm Hirschkind, “The Manufacture of Automobile Tire,” 

^Mr. S. P. Thacher. Wactbr I. JimvAN . secretary 

prrTsBLTtoh section 

I'he io6th regular meeting of the Section was held at the Central Turn 
Verein, Pittsburgh, Pa., Thursday, March 19, 1914. A paper on “A 
Definition of Plasticity’’ was read by Mr. W. E. Emley, Ch.E., National 
Bureau of Standards, Pittsbuigh, Pa. The meeting was a smoker and 
gave the members of the Section an opportunity of becoming better 
acquainted. The entertainment committee provided imusual entertain¬ 
ment features and refreshments. 

The 107th regular xnecdtig of the Pittsburgh Section of the Americf 
Chemical Society was held at the University of ^ttsburgh, Wednesdf 
April 15, 1914. Pretfessor C. W, BemietL of Cornell University, lecti* 
on “The Fixatioa of Nitrogen/’ This paper was of special inte 
Professor Bennett has first*hand knowke^ of the problem, having 
actively engaged in the study of cyanatmd in this connection. 

C. O Stduc, Saar* 
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uNivimaity op MJmoimi si^cfnon. 

On Ftiday t^mxxngf Mardi ^oth, 4Sth iregular timtidg of the Section 

was bddi Dr. C. R. Moifltcm presented a paper on ''The Matter and 
Bnesfy MetaboHsm of Animals at Constant Weight with Respect to the 
Active Tissue and the Surface Area.** 

The 49th tegular meeting of the Section was held in the ie« ture room of 
the Chemistry Building, Friday evening, April 3rd. Mr. E. C. Pegg, 

(^4* T)< pTj tment of Forestry gave an illustrated lecture on “The Manu* 
IMP ft ^V'ood Pulp and Paper.*’ After the illustrated lecture, Mr. 
?v 'V\ nnson, Superintendent of the Forest Products Chemical 
CiHr panv, pI Memphis, Tenn., gave a talk on “Dry Distillation of Hard 

\V'' hI '* O C SliiTH. Steretwy 

lOWNBSOVA SECTION. 

A r<*^pu U ueeting was held Friday, March 20th, at 8 p.m., in the chem¬ 
ical Isbofd Uffy of the University of Minnesota. Dr. J. F. McLendon, 
of th of Physiology spoke on “Some Applications of Physical 

p Certain Biological Problems.** w h humt** stcrttary 
LOUISIANA SECTION. 

he 741* meeting was held at the Richardson Chemical Build- 
,1^, Fndav. Mardi 20, 1914. The program of meeting was: “Ob 
ijon Surface Tension—Experimental,** by Dr. Ralph Hop- 
kuii “Hi'^f’din: Preparation and Properties,** by Dr. R. G. Meyers. 

J Hkath Lsvxt, S$tr$tQry -7 rwurtr 
CORNELL SECTION. 

k .dare i\ meeting was held Monday evening, March 23,1914, in Morse 

’h Pri^fes or Heinrich Ries talked on “Underground Water Supply.’] 
Aurll neeting was held Monday evening, April 20, 1914, in Mors^ 

J 

.. H \ Norwood of the Taylor Instrument Companies, Rocheste| 

/ ^ n illustrated talk on “The Mercurial Thermometer and I 

^uaptauon 10 Industrial Arts.” o. r ovnwMAN, s^ttary 

UETROIT SECTION. 

The meeting on March 27th was a social evening to which ladies wei 
invited. There were three non^technical short talks given by membe: 
of the society. The lest of the evening was devoted to music, sodi 
^otercoursa and refreshments. itomr t. ramo*. s^ermry 

^ EASTWN MW vmur UEOfioir. 

March meeting was held in the Chemical Lecture Room at Unia 
^ ^ege, Schenectady, on FHday evenhlg, Match 27th. 

^ F. Jewett Mooie, Ph.D., Frafessor of Ofgasiic Chemistry in ^ 
^’^^chusetts Institute df Teohiiology, spoke on '^Modern Syntheses I 
lunds of the Taimm Class.** w. c. 




